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BIRTH OF J‘LANTS, 


“ For tlion^h to every drunglit of vital breath,, 

_ Benewed tbroughout the bnnnde of earth or ocean, 

The Vegetable World bears inscriljnd n])on ’-Tlte melancholy gates of deatli_ 
its glorious front, «' threefold pixrjKjse. The Kespond with sympathetic motion; 
first, iuiiilics that which Emerson xvould de- Though all tljatleeds on neUier air, 
light to call the culiu.ary use of plants. Under Howe er magmlieeiit or fair, 
litis aspect we regard tiie plant L ministering «"*"'? 

^ ^ . ® j? *11 !• lU rums to tiieir kimired dust; 

to the sustenance of the whole annual world, Almighty's ever-,luring care 

n.nd ubove all, of TYiR-iikiiid : not bJodc fnniisli- Her pfocreant vigils nature keeps 
ing the basis ol tbe cxisiciico of the hnman Amid liie unfathornuhle deeps, 
race, but atfordiiig the materials for bound- And saves the peopled fields of earth 
less appliance-s of comfort and convenience. From dread of emptiness or dcnrtli." 

Tliis material relation of the vegetable world, 

although moat iinjKjrtaut, socially considered, The inexhaustible fertility of the vegetable 
iosthctically must be regarded as the meanest; world affords matter for profound wonder 
since it ultimately concerns the animal re- and admiration to the naturalist. Does » 
rinirciiieiits of each indivitlual, however much volcanic island rise from the ocean, bai'e and 
tlicsc may be glossed over by refinement, devoid of aught that can allure imin to take 
Far more lolty is tlie part which the pljuit up his habitation on its soil, or that can fur- 
world plays in the regnliition of the all-eiu- nish food for his sustenance or implements 
hnicnig opcraiioiis of the universe. The for his use, j’-et when yearn hfive rolled on, it 
‘scorched and rainless desolation of the Sa- will be covered by a peculiar fonu ofvege- 
hara, and the overflowing wealth of vitality tation, to which will succeed othere more 
in the humhl forests of the gorgeously clothed perfect; and the sun that glared upon a 
tro],ieH, partly owe their chai'acteristic pecu- smoking rocky mass niay smile upon an 
liavitiea to the action of the plant creation, earthly paradise. What have been the 
Varying 8t.ates of clijnate, dry or humid a1> weapons which nature Inas here employed to 
ftiospliere, pjirclied or nioi.st soil, scanty or battle against want and desolation, to cast 
abumiant <levelojmicnt of animal, and espe- out death juid imjJant the germs of life? 
cially of human, life, in the maw>. And their The waves have w.-iftod the seeds of vege- 
m.'istcj’ing comlilions in the mature and extent tation, and the winds have c.arried them on 
of local vegetation. Herein the vegetable their wings. Strangely fashioned insects and 
world is related to the M'ell-being and actual brilliantly plumed birds Lave paused in their 
existence of whole races, an,Itlie groat physical flight to wonder or to rest, and, pursuing 


features of entire regions. 


their careless way, have left precious traces 


lint the most sulflmie and exalted mission of their visit—the seeds of a teeming host 
of the vegetable cre.ation is as the material of plants. 


interpreter of the spiritual; the veil which 
couceiiis but yet declares the mighty Aiitlior 
and Sustaincr—the gorgeous tsipestry of God’s 
great temple; the emblem of the Eternal, 
teaching us to look for the ponuanent through 


“ Tims ill the earth, in watpr, and in nir, 

In inoisliire iitul in drun;;ht, in heat mid cold, 
'J'housaiiils of germs their eneigiea iinl'ukl." 

To us, then, it is of the deepest interest to 


the mutalile and fleeting. The spiritual orili- investigate the means by which the limit^'of 
nance of eternal being is nobly Hymbolised to the vegetable kingdom are extended, and the 
us in tlio immutable law of vegetable nature, multijilication of plants is effected. And even 
which decrees that death sliall proceed out of if the relation which this all-importaut process 
life,aiKl life out of death; that the living animal beam to the life of the universe wei*e less 
shall feed its vitality upon the dead plant, lofty than we have seen it to be, the pheno- 
and the living plant upon the dead animal; mena accompanying it might well ai'rest ovir 
that decomposition sl|all be but the com- attention. The function of reproduction is 
meiioemont of recomposition ; and putre-‘ performed in all flowering planbs, by the aid 
faction but the symbol of renewed produc- of tbe blossom. In nature eve^thing lias a 
tion. meaning and a purpose: iiuLhing which is 







[Con4uc!teiI bjr 


aaperflttons or useless finds a place in its ^ui^kned us with a mastery which will un- 
ecoapiny; even tlie flowera—that calm race, locliISme secret chambers of Nature, and 
loveliness and triuiquillity, without em^Ie us to behold all her operations, regu- 
passion or pain, desii'e or disapjiointnieut, lated by an universal frame of laws, 
whose life is beauty and whose breath is The minute vegetable cell, artificer of the 
perfume—^are destined to play no idle part world of plants, here again comes before us, 
in the workshop of nature. To them is com- as the agent by which the marvels of rej)ro- 
mitted the task of pcriietuatiiig vegetable duction are effected. Not only is every in¬ 
existence : ujjon their active industry depends crease of rnaas the result of the development 
the life of every bird that soars in air, of of one cell from another; but, in propagation, 
every beast that stalks across the plain, of iis we here understand it, consistuig in the 
every insect that crawls over the surface of separation of new forms of individual life, the 
the earth ^ the life of man himself; the very cell is equally the efficient instniment. 
existence of the universe as at present con- Wit hin those beautiful thread-like struc- 
stituted. Well may we ask with Tennyson, tures in the flower which delight us by tbeir 

, endless wealth of form and colour, arc de- 

velope,! a definite number of single free 
li Nature put not lorin h**r power , * , , n • x i 

About il>e opening of u flower?” unconnected cells, invested with an 

almost indestructible yellow substance which 
Displaying in their form and essence an assumes tlie most elegant forms. By the 
union of the sweetest ut'ilitfirianism with influence of each one of tliese cells,—hollow 
the most ideal beauty, the flowera pre- cells they are called—a jicrfect individual 
side over the birtii of the plants under is to be produced, a new plant is to .arise, 
conditions giving rise to fancies that have In the centre, either of ttic same flower, 
fed the iiinigiiiation of geiieratitnis of poets, or of another flower on the same, or a dif- 
and have inspired the gravest botanical philo- ferent plant.— iumI on the variations in this 
sopber.s of former ages with pleasant tliouglits. particular the Linmenu system of classitiea- 
Idany hundred years have passed since 11 was tion was founded—is seen a little pear-like 
first noticed that in several s]iecieB of plants hoily, from which a fuiinel-s''aped tube is 
two diflering turrns are developed, and that prolonged ufiward. In the cavity of this 
the one plant never perfects its seed, unless pear—thegernieii of boliuiists—are developed 
an individual of the otlier kind flowers .siuiul -1 little seed-buds, each containing one huge 
laneonsly in its vicinity. Thus, Pliny and cell, the embryo sac which itself iiroduoes the 
Theoplirastus relate that the eonntry people gcrin-cells—the eleraeiits of future plants, 
hung flowering branches of one kind of date on At the period of flowering, the globular jiolleii 
two boiiglis of the other, in order to secure full cells fall upon the orifice of the tube,but Lliey 
crops : and Kcempfer recounts that an inroad cannot passthrough, for the tube is womlrous 
of Turks into Bassora was checked by the small, and now tlicy may lie seen t,o elongate 
felling of all the date trees of one kind ; when into a long thread, pierce tin; seed-bud, andve 
the others refused to liear fruit, ^'et more at the embryonal sac, and by their magic 
romantic is the account furnished us by the toiuch arouse the germ-cell to active life, in- 
Ituliaii Micbeli, of the Vidlisiieria spiralis, an dneing in it a further cell-formation by which 
inhal)itaiit of th(* rivers. Here tlie flowers of a seed is pixsluecd that becomes capable of 
the one kind float on tJie water, those of the carrying on a separali' existence. Thus the 
other are bound fo the iiot.tom of the river, poets may still retain Iheir ideal fictions if 
until at the period of flowering they burat they are so minded. They may sing of the. 
from their bondage, float up to the object of triumph of the plant-cell over material 
their afl’ection, exchange a gentle kiss of love, nature, a mere contact beeniuiug >lynamie 
and are borne away by the rippling wavelet and suffering for tlie profluction of a new 
soon to breathe out their life—tit emblems of, germ of separate being. 'J'liey may still fable 
the ardent lover, consumed by inward flame, the flower-liearing plant as celebrating by a 
and expiripg even at the moment when he kiss the most beautiful act of its renewal, 
has attain*bd the coiisunimatiou of his vows. The scientific value of the discovery of 
Alas, that enniest truth loving Science should vegetable reproduction by a peculiar cell- 
step in to crush this graceful fabric of the formation can hardly bo estimated by one 
imagination, to strip tins history of all its unacquainted with the previous state of vege- 
glowing ])iis8ion, and all its mystery of almost table and animal physiology. The establish- 
Imman love ! And yet we have no re:d cause inent of f his great law lias explained what 
for himeiitation. The highest truth is in, was incomprehensihle ; it has made bril- 
itself the highest poetry. The simple but i liant witli the light of truth, regions of 
'eternal find therefore sublime truths which {science formerly dark with doubt; it has 
science substitutes for the visionary beauties | imposed order upon a sliapeless chaos of con- 
of the huninn imagluation, far transcend the fnsedly oVjserved phenomena. By iw aid we 
inventions of the greatest masters of poetry, are enabled to distinguish between the repro- 
In the place of isolated and mystoiious facts, dUction of individuals and what may be 
withimt visible connection or haniumy, it has called their continuation. For the former, is 
given us all-embracing principles, and has requisite, as we have seen, the dynamizing 












infliienee of a cel) of one liiiid over a cell of separate and prepare their own food,, 
another Itind—of the sperm-cell over the be at the expenae of the rapid developmep^; 
^rerru cellthe latter process, .cousisiing in of the plant, which is the great object in view:, 
tlie multiplication of the original cell by A most beautiful provision is therefore iaad« 
division—a 'realisation of the old paradox— for the supply of food to the embryo. The 
occurs when we break off a slip from a tree, seed is supplied with a coating of albumen 
and fromttdsdevelojje a prfect plant. Here, and starch ; part of this, resolves itSeH ^ a 
growth bikes place solely in virtue of the process of decomposition itito a nutritive fluid 
characteristic power which the individual cell which offers to the embryo cells all the 
possesses of toriuing new cells in its interior, materials of growth already elaborated 
which grow and arrange themselves con- prepared for use ; while a pait, ^absorbing 
formably to tlie vesicle from which they oxygto, which coinbmes with its cjirhon, 
originate. The gardener, in grafting and creates an artificial atmosphere af carbonic 
budding, avail-s himself practically of this acid gas, the niitiiral food of the jilant, thus 
attribute of the cell, otherwise essential as at once accustoming the embryo to look 
the means of growth in every plant. We forward to an independent life, and, as it 
especially wish to distinguish this function were, emancipate itself from a future necessity 
from the ju-oiiagation ; it is of the highest for foreign help. The interest attaching to 
importance to the student that he should per- this peculiar function of the altiumen of the 
eeive the radical difference between the two seed will hanlly be diminislied by the re¬ 
processes : and we insist on it the more, lifsre, fle.ction that it is thi.s also which gives to the 
in the liope that some re,aders of these pages seetl its value to man as an article of food, 
maybe lei 1 to pursue the subject, and knowing and places all kinds of grain so high in the 
that .sortie of the greatest physiologists, dietetic scale. Nowhere, perha[t8, is the 
while acknowledging tlie vast importance aphorism of Malpighi more applicable ; Tota 
ol’ the distinctiiiii, have not so stated it naiura exiMit in mtafruit—nature’s highest 
as to arreal the student’s attention. Ckin- iiowcrs are seen in jiigmy forms, 
tiniiathm of the iniiividiial, can occur by the The fertility of resource which these jiowers 
action of one cell only, which exhausts its can disjilay, appears almost exluuistless ; they 
vilality iu developing other cells, as it were overcome all material difficulties and are 
offshoots of itself and supplementary of its baffloU by no physical obstacle. In the 
vital power. l'\)r rejirodiictiou tlio confluence jirocess of reproduction, not only is it ue- 
of two cells is essential, the one of which ce.ssary that the pollen-cells ami the germ- 
acts upon the other so us to give rise to new celts bo relieved .simultaneously, so that, at 
and separate inilividnal existence—in itself the rnoineut of effusion of the one, the other 
whole—entire ;i,Tid distinct. It is in the first are ready to receive them; but )irovision 
insUnce by establisbing the univei'sal agency must be made tor those cases in which the 
of celts in the performance, of these great relative position of sbunen and germcii is 
natural functions, and afterwards by dis- such as to apparently jtreclude the possibility 
tiiignishing between the modes in which they of their being brought into contaia. In many 
acted, and the dift'ering laws by wdiich they flowers, the stamens are placed at a distance 
were regulateil, that physiologists have sue- around the gcriiicn, and here they may be 
ceedeil in throwing light upon the saered seen to contract their ciido of disfanee, nirv'e 
my’steries of nature. Kor, the application of over, and shed their goldeji shower of pollen- 
these jiriiiciples is far from being confined cells. In others, the lofty pistil towi-r.s altove 
to the vegetable world ; the egg of the chick the stamens, and then the flower gracefully 
obeys the siime laws as the seetl of the plant, droops its head, so that the pollen, in falling, 
and thus a sublime liarnioiiy is established will reach its destination, or the phstil itself 
iliroughoiit the organic world, such as was gently lienda until it touches the stamen, and 
never Itefiire dre,anted of in onr philosophy. forthwith retunis to its former position, in- 
Miirvellonsly beautiful aro Ihe provisions stinct wdth aniaiid life. But, sometimes, as 
by which the seed is fitted to play its part, in in the orchids and other families of plants, the 
the history of the world, where it ajijtears .as complicated structure of the orgaiv< and their 
at once the parent and sustainer of life, the! irregular position seem to defy (he efforts of 
author of vegetable, the support of animal vegetable nature and set her powers at nought, 
life. So perfect, though withal so simple, is foreign forces then come to her aid, and, 
this provision, that seeds have been known to while revolving in undisturbed vici.ssitudc in 
I’etain their vitality upwards of three thou- the perfoniiiinee of their owu natni’al thities, 
saud years, and, when pi.onted in the earth, to exert so powerful and easeiitiai an itifliicnce 
germinate ,and bring forth. The processor over tlie development of tiie plant world, (hat 
germiiiatiou itself, is attended with special it is difficult to believe that tliis is noi their 
plienomcna of the most impressive interest, peculiar task. For, if it be land-planis that 
The cells of the embryo plant require all their require this foreign aid, the breeze will carry 
energy for the rapid development of its far and wide the showers of pollen-cells, and 
tissues by the formation of new cells ; if they scatter, at least, a part of them over the pro- 
were diverted from their active employment ductive plant ; if it be water-plants tb.at 
in promoting grow.th in bulk, in order to require this foreign aid, tlieii the waves wash 
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OTW the gcrmeus, and the pollen ie conveyed 
to them, The part which the ineecit world 
. takes in increasing the fertility of the plant 
is no less important. The bee that sucks in 
many a flower^ hies off with, a mass of pollen- 
cells glued to its thiglis; and, upon its avidity 
in seeking nectar, depends the propagation of 
many a tribe of plants. We may be told 
that a glutinous substance adheres necessarily 
to the bee, and that this pollen is deposited in 
its right .placo asccidentally. That the hot 
winds of the Sahara, loaded with sand, should 
carry about the pollen of the date-tree, or 
that the rivulet should play in little ripples, 
are, according to the same reasoning, but 
‘ simple and natural events dependent upon 
fixed laws of nature. What consciousness 
has the beetle, which, in the wilds of Kam- 
Echatka, facilitates by its thefts the increase 
of the lily, that on its activity depend the 
life of nearly the whole population of Green¬ 
land and their sustenance through winter? 
What has the wind in common with the 
date harvest and the sustenance of millions, 
or the wave with the diffusion of the human 
race, for which it paves the way by wafting 
the cocoa-nut to distant shores ? But the 

f reater consideration will arise in most minds, 
f all this he hut the result of natural laws, 
whence this marvellous combination of un¬ 
intelligent forces to bring about events which 
have so deep an influence over the history 
of mankind ? 

FOUNDED ON FACT. 

This twenty-seventh of December, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-three, I am staying on a 
visit in a sniall but comfortable French 
Chateau. It has l>eeu snowing fast all niglit 
long ; and tln^all is so heavy, and the drifts 
are so deep, that all communication by 
carriage is cut off until the canlonniers, or 
road-makei’s, can dig out a passage. The 
long covered arbour iu the garden, with its 
central dome and pavilion at each end, is 
converted into a white scmi-lransparcnt 
cavern, winch an E.squimaux would look upon 
as a palace. Alphonse, tlie man of all work, 
is sweeping a foot-path down the aveiiue 
which runs straight from my bed-room 
window t^.the fish-pond in tlie newly pur¬ 
chased pa^, on whose surfiwe he evidently 
is projecting a space for us to skate upon. 
Martiia, the maid-servant, spade in hand, is 
boldly opening a royal road direct from the 
kitchen door to the woodstack and the coal 
heap ; for we burn a few coals here, which 
reach ns both from Belgium and England. 
My host is perfectly content; the walking 
postman has brought him his favourite news¬ 
paper, the Journal du Dfinartement de I’Est, 
and he is already deeply absorbed in the con¬ 
tinuation of an interesting feuilleton. The 
mstnian's task was not an easy one; hut 
New Year's Day and its aceompanj'ing gifts 
are near at h^cL Madame Fossette, the 


misti^ of the house, is busy expediting 
household affairs, with an eye to the spinning- 
wb^el by and by. F61icit6 Fossette, her 
daughter-in-law, is fully occupied, for the mo¬ 
ment, with her two little children. My friend 
Isidore Fossette, nephew, son, and hus¬ 
band of the aforesaid persons respectively, 
has been lamenting with me that it is im¬ 
possible (that is to say, would be extremely 
foolish) to go out at present after the flocks 
of wild geese which are hoveri>ig about the 
neighbourhood. They are not likely to shift 
their quarters far, and we shall he sure to get 
a better shot at them to-morrow. Moreover, 
we are to dine, to-day, off a fine young white- 
fronted gander and there is a magnificent 
bean goose in store besides, botli which 
highly-valued head of game are the result of 
our prowess. Trust a Frenchman not to 
think of the larder whenever he amuses him¬ 
self with half-a-day’s shooting! 

You must know, then, that I am an Eng¬ 
lishman residing abroad, throvigli the joint 
inducements of health, economy, and taste. 
My income is just sufficient for me to live 
thus, sparingly and prudently, in idleness ; I 
manage, however, to eaim so comfortable an 
additional revenue with i.ny pen, that you 
m.sy ciill me, if you like, a professional rather 
than an amateur writer. For the successful 
proseefltion of this pursuit, a certaiu de¬ 
gree of quiet and retirement is nece.saai’y. 
With an innate dislike to u great-town resi¬ 
dence, and an instinctive love of out-door 
amusements, I contrived to secinc every 
requisite advantage by lodging in a roomy 
farm-house, the land contiguous to wliicu 
was cultivated by tho proprietoi-s, a widow 
and her married son, all living under the 
same roof. The Fossettes, therefore, are no 
nevjr acquaintances of mine. Tlieir farm is a 
paternal estate which has belonged to tho 
family about seventy years. 'J'he Innisc itself, 
when I first entere<l it, w.as an offshoot of 
the old chateau: .all the principal rooms of 
which had long remained unoccupied, \intU 
1 selected my apartment. 

The garden, when I first came, was utterly 
neglected; a wilderness c>f weeds, a tangled 
thicket of unpruned hushes. With the fru¬ 
gality, appro.aching to miserly habits, which 
often char.acterisea the country people of 
France, the Fossette family regarded this 
garden as much of an inconsistent piece of 
luxury iu their station of life, and as much 
of an incumbrance, as the cliateau itself. 
But I soon explained to them tliat if they 
would allow me to act as their head-gardener 
(when writing, and fishing, and escureion- 
ising did not call me elsewhere), and if Isidore 
and Alphonse would work under my dirfec- 
tions as often as they could contrive a spare 
halMay, with Martha now and then to lend 
a hand to the weeding, they might not only 
have many extras to set upon their table— 
only consider how much better the soup 
womd be, with a variety of fresh-cut vege- 
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tables’—but it would become a smi; of 
saviuga-bauk for labour. 

. My plan waa adopted, and we went to x^rk. 
It is hai-d to say who were most delighted, 
madame aud myself, or Isidore, Alphonse and 
Martha, as order and productiveness gradually 
took the place of chaotic rubbish. We fouUd 
still surviving many valuable frait-trees and 
flowering shrubs, with which the place had 
been planted in the days of its prosperity. 
Peaches, apricots, vines, figs, and mulberries ; 
roses, altheeas, pomegranates, hydrangeas, 
and many other favourites of the olden time, 
were a valuable stock to find ready at hand, 
and only beggitig for the spade and tlie 
pruning-kuife to come and help them. All 
these joint exertions matle us very good 
friends together, and I became the family 
confidant, to whom family history aud family 
projects might be entrusted, with the cer¬ 
tainty of finding a sincere coadjutor. Ma¬ 
dame revealed to me the c.mse of a secret 
sorrow, juid I hit upon a schemi, for re¬ 
moving it. 

A lilei'ai'y task required me to visit Mon- 
toiso, the capital town of the Dcparteineut de 
' I’Est, a short day’s railway journey from the 
department in which Beauprd is situated. I 
took with me a letter of introduction to 
Monsieur Eegnier, llio editor and proprietor 
of the leading newspaper there. After a few 
days’ intercourse, aud a dinner (which I hold 
to be the very best way ()f cementing a new 
connection), M. llcgnier li.ad put me in the 
way of pursuing my rcscaicbes, and I could 
talk to him unreservedly about otlier matters. 
So, without further jireface, I observed, I 
“ General Delacroix rcsiiles at Montoise, I 
believe. Do you know him 2 ” 

“ I know him well; lie is an amiable old 
man, leading a quiet life, with few acquaint¬ 
ances and no relations. As is the case with 
many ehierly people, his principal amusement 
is fictitious narrative. lie studies the feuille- 
ton of my paper most punctually. He must 
be getting into yeai's.” 

“ He is seveuty-oiie next first of May.” 

“He lias seen a good deal of service, too. 
Allhougli, I believe, without a broken bone 
or a ball lodged in any part of his body, his 
person is said to be covered with scars. He 
Las several remarkable scars on his face.” 

“ pile most striking one,” I answered, “ is 
not a wound received in battle, I mean that 
across his left eyebrow. It was caused when 
a l>oy, by the kick of a vicious mare, which 
fractured the bone, and left him for several 
days in a most precarious state. He must 
have been inevitably killed, but for the' 
courage of a younger sister, who pulled him 
back as he lay on the ground insensible, aud 
gave the alarm.” 

“ You seem to be better acquainted with 
his history than I am,” said M. fiegnier. 

“ I only know what has been told me.” 

“ Would you like to be introducod'to hini 2 
I can easily do it.” 


“ No ; not yet at least. But I very nraeh 
wish to see him. Then, if I like his looks, I 
have two favours to ask of you;—first, to 
allow me to write a feuilletori in your news¬ 
paper, and then to inform me when it is likely 
to fall into his hands.” 

“ With the greatest pleasure. We will now 
step to the CafS Dagbert, where the General 
is sure to be at this moment, and then you . 
can take your first survey, and lay the ground¬ 
work of whatever scheme you happen to bo 
planniifg on the present occasion.” 

We entered. The General was fe.ading the 
.Journal du Departement de I’Est attentively. 
M. Rpguier approached, and saluted him. 

“Good day, good day !” sai<l the General 
frankly, “You know, M. llegnier, I do not 
pretend to be a critic, but I liardly think 
your fenilleton to-day so good as usual.” 

“ I’erhups not, General; that may be re¬ 
medied another time. I am expecting in an 
early number to give yon a specimen of a 
now writer, who baa lately volunteered his 
services.” 

“ Ah ! I shall be curious to see it. Pray 
give me a hint when it api>ears.” i 

I had heard aud seen enough; I was sa¬ 
tisfied. Not only was the Geflerai as like 
Madame Fossette as it was possible for a 
brother to be like a sister, but his voice also 
rung with tlie clear metallic tenor tone which 
was familiar to my ears fatim the lips of her 
son. The scar, too, on the eyebrow, was 
exactly as described to me. I kept it in the 
back-ground. We soon left the caf6, and 
departed our several ways. I sat down to ' 
my writing table, and did not rise until the 
fenilleton was finished. It had been too 
long meditated, not to run off fluently. I 
hastened with the manuscript to the office of 
tlie Journal. M. Eegnier translated it into 
French with equal rapidity. Wc coriected 
it between us, aud it was at once put into the 
printer’s bauds. • 

“ Now,” said he, “ all we have to do is 
to go to the Caffi Dagbert the day after 
to-morrow at tliree in the afternoon. My 
paper will be delivered there, soon after our 
arrival; and your little intrigue, whoso object 
I think 1 now clearly see, and in which I 
heartily wish you success, will make the first 
step towards its dSmuanent.'’ 

We met punctually at tho appointed time. 
M. llegnier introduced me to the General, as 
the Buglish author who had written tlie 
fenilleton in the forthcoming number ; I 
said it was merely a slight anecdote founded 
on fact. In the midst of further desultoi’y 
small-talk, the light-heeled Mercury of tho 
office arrived. The paper was liandcd to 
the General at once, who opened it care- 
fully, doubled back the upper portion, care¬ 
lessly disregarding poUtic.al news, leaders, 
and advertisements: adjusted his gold spec¬ 
tacles, and fixed his whole attention on tho 
realms oi romance. I watched liim narrowly. 
At first the only perceptible symptom of 
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umuual emotion was the agitated and rapid utterly ioconaistent with hie present position, 
way in which he drew his breath. Tlien, Ihe estrangement of his family became more 
aftCT the lapse of two or three minutes, he and* more decided. Ho was treated as a. 
laid the paper down, uttering in an uiider^ burden and a good-for-nothing sluggard, of 
tone the single monos,yllable “ Strange ! ” and whom it was prophesied no go(m could come, 
looking very hard, first at me and then at It is a long lane which has no turning; * 
M. Begnier. He promptly resumed the and at last this uncomfortable state of things 
paper, but soon stopped, saying, “ The heat of was stopped, in his eighteenth year, by a 
the room has dimmed ray glasses—I cannot sudden Biimmons to serve as a soldier. He 
see through tliem." He removtsi them, and left home with but one regret, and that was, 
it was visitde that bis eyes were suffused with that tie 'must part from his sister, proliably 
tears. “ Will you be kind enough to read it forever. Early in tlie year eighteen hundred 
to me?” he asked, “and to begin at thebe- and one, Jerome bade otlieu to his native 
ginuing. 1 wish to hear the whole of tlie village.” 

Uile,” The General rocked in his chair uneasily, 

I took up the journal and said, “ If you will but we took no notice, 
excuse my English accent, I shall have great “ Years passed away, and, as lar as his 
pleasure in reading the feuilletou as dis- family was eouceme<i, Jerome might have 
tinctly as I can, 1 repeat, it is nothing but been reckoned with the dead, lie never ij 
a mere anecdote founded on fact.” wrote ; why write to people who cannot read, ! i 

Tlie printed narrative ran as follows : and who fiarteil from you in a way which jj 

“In place of our usual Eeuilleton to-day, makes you believe they would not care to read ! 
we propfise to give the simple relation of a a letter from you if they could ! lifow anti ij 
happy event which has occurred to a respoct- then, some trifling but siguifiennt token did I 
able family in a rlistant department. reach Penelope by uacxpectetl hands ; for in- :i 

“Towards the close of the last centnry, a Btance. one day there was delivered to her j( 
former and small lauded proprietor of the the half of an old stojy-book which she and 
name of Douriez resided at Ikdlecle. His her absent brother had often conned together ]t 
family consisted of four sons and a daughter ; in tdiildliood. She kept these friendly inti- 
Peuelope, the girl, being three years younger mations to herself, rejoicing in the thought ;■ 
than her elder brother. The eldest, Jerome that her favourite brother at least had cs- 
Douriez, received a better education than the caped the dangers of war, was surviving, and 
rest, owing to the accidental favour of the luul not forgotten her. Years, 1 say, }iassed 
CurC, who believed that he had discovered a away; the mutlier died, and was soon followed jl 
certain latent talent in his rustic pupil. The hy one of the younger sons. Douriez, the ^ 

, pursuits of all the younger brethren were en- father, had grown weak-minded, drivelling, 
tirely limited to the usn.al routine of a small and more miserly than ever. The two sons 
French farm. Jerome, however, found time remained unmarried, and still resided under ' 
to impart a considerable amount of inform- the jiatemal roof, working hard and faring [ 
ation to his sister, who, besides himself, was frugally, to increase their gooils more and 
the only member of the family able to mote abundantly. Their form was a sort of i 
read and write. A jealous feeling was common storcbouse, whose treasures, it was 
the consequence on the part of the juniors, fedt and nuderstoml, would pass to the lot of 
while the elders looked, contemptuously and the last surviving member. It was a mass of I 
even disapprovingly, on what they considered iinenjoyed wealth, without the least })ros|)ect i 
as little Wtter than idleness and waste of of being better employed at any future time, 
time. When they saw him drawing circles except perhaps through I'euelope’a means, 
and triangles on the dusty ground, which he who was now fully I’ecognised as the mistress !| 
had smoothed with the palm of his hand, of the household. , 

they regarded him ns an idiot who amused “ In the year eighteen hundred and thir- ; 
himself with the chance crossings of sticks teen, a letter addressed to the elder Douriez | 
and strati. When they found that he de- arrived. Penelope was deputed to open and ;! 
voted whole days to rambling from hill to read it. It came from Jerome. It was short, 
plain, from forest to stream, mapping out the straightforward, and not without affection, j 
country on sinaps of pai»er wlucb he can-ied It state<l that after so many years of absence I 
about witli him for the purpose, they not un- and silence, ho wished to see his relations | 
reasonably complained: teUiiig him that he again. That he had been harassed in mind j 
would be much belter employed in ploughing and severely wounded in body, and that he 
in the colza or sowing the wheat. would be glad to enjoy a little repose at 

“ Jerome was both idle and indolent. By home; indeed, both private and public cir- 
the former epitliet, 1 denote his perpetually cnmstances made a siiort furlough indispen- 
playing at soldiers with the village boys, sabiy necessary. That if tliey would send 
storming imaginary fortifications, and build- word at once to bis temporary' address that 
ittg temporary bridges over dry ditches and he would be welcome, be would visit them 
fordaVile brooks; by the second, bis long- immediately ; but that they must not delay 
continued indulgence in undeveloped schemes their communication, if they wished it-to 
and day-dreams, imagining a future career reach him. 
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“ A fumily consultation was held as to what 
! course should be pursued, ^ould they again 
' be burdened with au idle dependant, w|io 
would be luore useless than ever, incapable 
* of work, with military habits of smoking, 
drinking, and dissipation, to consume the 
' produce of the farm and tlie^dairy! If 
Jerome chose to present himself at their dooi* 
as a broken-down beggar, claiming a crust 
of bread aud a night’s lodging, of course they 
i could not drive him away ; but, to invite him 
i was quite a different matter. In vain Peue- 
I lope pleaded her utmost, ^t was decided 
I that no notice should be taken of Jerome’s 
i letter, and that events should be allowed to 
I follow their own course. 

' “ A few weeks afterwanls, a disabled 

veteran returned to Bellecle. His first thought, 
after seeing his own friends, was to call on 
the Douriez family, and congratulate them— 
yos, congratulate them ! on the honour which 
Jerome hful shed on their name. What! 

I Hid they nut know that he had risen !o be a 
I g<tneral, with fortune, aud decorations, and 
I high renown ! And, as he vvas now fast 

i recovering from Jiis late dangerous wound, 

< tUd tliey not know that there wa,» no guessing 
f what emiuence lie might reach. Even Marshiu 
j. of France, iierhaps ! 

“ ‘ Jerome ricli ! Jerome powerful! Jerome 

ii high in favour with the Emperor ! Oh ! let 
j' ns scjul word to him to come without delay ! 
1, l’cnelo])e, you ai-e the only writer amongst 
j, us. Write instantly ; we will dictate.’ 

I “A letter was dictated, even more mean 
' spirited mid transparently interesled than 
their iirevious silence. They even had the 
infusliee and the cunning to make poor 
' Penelojie take upon herself the blame with 
which they alone were ehargeulue for the 
tardiness of their missive. It was dispatched. 
At the end of a few anxious days, no answer, 
i Another week ; no answer. Another year ; 
li no answer. Eorty long j'ears ; and no answer.” 

I Here, 1 discontinued iiiy reading, and look¬ 
ing at (leucral Helacroix, iusidtuiisly said, 
‘‘ i should have done tho very same thing 
Ji myself. 1 never would have responded to the 
advances of people wlio had so heartlessly 
and cruelly east me off, even though they 
; were my own brother and sister, and the sole 
{ relaticms I had iii the world.” 

I “ Would you not 1 ” he thoughtfully *ve- 
turucii. “ I do not know whether 1 should, 
or not. But you are younger than I, and 
' your passions have gi’eater power over you. 

'Men’s resulutioiiB change as they advance in 
I years. Lite is short, and auger should not be 
I eternal. Please to go on, if you are not tired.” 

“ Forty long years,” 1 continued from my 
I Ibuilletoi), “ is a longer space of time than 
j people are in the habit of imagining. L)onri(>z, 
I senior, departed this life. One of his sous 
caught a fever, while too closely overlooking 
some labourers in the marshes; and he 
died too. The othei* heated himself iu 
thnshing fiax-seed ; obstructed perspiration, 


ON FACT. 7 

and a wljole week jiassed in au atmosphere 
loaded with dust, brought on iiiflammatiou i 
of the lungs, which terminated in a i-apid | 
consumption. Botii the young saen had ! 
continued single; so Peuelo^ie remaiued in- i 
heritress of all. After a decent delay of | 
eighteen months, she married a young , 
farmer, between whom and herself there had 
long existed an intelligence of looks. He j 
was not spared to her many years, and she ' 
was left a widow, with an only son. 

1 paused. | 

“ Well,” said the General, inapatieiitly, 

'• is that all ? Or are we to have the con- 
tinuation iu the next number ? ” 

“ No. The whole is here. The rest is very 
soon told.” 

“ The estrangement of the surviving brother 
and sister still continued. In fact, neither of I 
tho two knew whether the other were living 
or not, thougit each felt a secret yuurniug iu 
tile recesaes of the heart. At length, Jerome 
happened to read, iu one of our most popular j 
novelists, a tale which strongly reiuiudetl him I 
of his cai-ly youth, but the conclusion of I 
which was more iuaccordauce with the dictates 
of natural affection, tlian with the unyield* 
iug niuinteinuice of disjileasure that refused 
to he Iiitrealed. He I'eruendiered that no | • 
recouciliatiou could take place in the grave. ' 
Ho made cautious inquiries. He louiid j 

that those of whom he had most right i 
to complain, aud wliom he Aow began to j 
pity fur their narrowmiudedness, were gone ; | 

that the sister whom he loved, was left, | 
and had a worthy son, whom she loved ' 
too. He formed the bold resolution to i 
swallow his long-cherished pride suid anger, j 
and to make the first step, lie sought his ! 
sister ; found her unchanged, except by years . i 
aud sorrows ; aud saw at a glance tliat lier 
child, his nephew, would stand him iu the 
place of a son. The relatives met, to part 
no more. One i*oot covej's them by nigbt; 
around one table they daily assemble in 
cheerful thankfulness ; aud now, at their last 
hour they can, without hypocrisy, utter the 
jirayor, ‘ Father, forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive them that trespass against us ! ’” 

“ And that. General,” 1 sitid, hvying down 
the piijier, and assuming a sort of commercial- 
traveller’s sfelf-couiplaoeucy, ‘‘ tliat's my first 
attempt at a feuilletou.” But my spriglitli- 
ncss met with no response. 

“You say, sir, this little story is founded i 
on fact 1 ” j 

*• 1 am acquainted with all the parties. Of i 
course, the real names are not given.” ! 

“ And Jerome, the elder brother, who rose o 
iu the army—do you know him 1 ” 

“ Yes ! ” 

He seemwl disappointed at this answer. 

He then observed, more as if talking to ; 
liimself than addressing me, “I should nittch'.* 
like to see how those peopk get on together.”. , 

“ Nothing is easierI iiilerposi&d. “I 
want to transact business with tiiem to- . 
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morrow ” fthis was not strictly true though)' 
for I had not yet taken all the notes I wanted 
at Montoise] “ and I shall he very happy to 
take you with me in the character of a friend 
who wishes to join me in a short excursion.” 

“DnttlieOeaeral—Jerome, ns yon call him ? 
I wonder if I know him. Is Ae there too ? ” 
“If he is not now, I have no doubt he 
will be there, by the time of our arrival.” 

1 cut all farther conversation as ehoi't 
as possible. It was agreed that General 
Delacroix should meet me at the itiilway 
station the following morning, at seven 
o’clock. M. Kegnier excused himself from 
joining us, on the groimd of the exigencies 
of his paper, and his publishing business. 
Strangely enough, the General never inquired 
whither I was going to take him. He 
seemed to be indulging in some visionary 
imaginations, from which he feared to be 
, awakened by the least collision with fact. 
He kept the apjiointment with military 
exactness. I took both our tickets. He made 
no remark ns to the length of our journey. 
He, had never travelled oy that lino of rail¬ 
way, and it was only towards the close of oixr 
trip, that ho was startled to observe towns 
whoso public buildings were familiar to him. 

We alighted. He took my arm, and I led 
him through lanes and across meadows, over 
whose features more Ui.au fifty years liad 
tlirown their veil. I opened a gate leading 
into a shrubbery of evergreens. A shady 
patli.led ns to the ganleu-door of a mansion. 
I entered without knocking, and we soon 
stood in a spacious saloon, wherein were 
sitting a matron in company with a fine 
young man, her son, with his neat smiling 
wife, and two little children. Before they 
could recover their surprise at our entrance 
(my presence Wiis too habitual to startle 
them) the General looked liai-d at the elder 
personage. I felt him tremble ; he let go my 
arm, and advanclpg to my good friend 
Madame Fossette, embraced her long and 
lovingly, with no other uttered expressions 
than, “ ify sister ! ” 

And this is liow I happen to be visiting 
at the comfortable Chflteuu de Bcaujiro this 
snowy twenty-seventh of December, eigliteen 
hundred and fifty-three. 

--- 

THE PElSONEli. 

Bow gently this way down Uie strenm, 

Wlifire o'er tlie bunk the lilacs lieiid, 

And through the budding hawtliorns gleum 
Tiiuse yellow lights the nuwslipa lend : 

To eyes so long in (0*18011 peiiu'd. 

That blue above, tliis wave below. 

Those clouds that past the hills deseend, 

Are heaven itself; but half their glow 
Those spring flower-scented gales bestow. 

Fear'st thou that we too far may float ? 

Tbou need’st not dread you sentinel; 

He knows our shallow, sluttered boat <. 

Could not eudure the uuddle swell. 


And thou ait known and trusted welt; ’ 

They eiiose thee, for thy womau’a arm 

Could nought through yonder surge impel; 
Hiey knew thee quick to catch alarm— 

Ah .' know they woman’s heart how worm 7 

Bnt, in such guise, 'twere vain to flee, 

A captive|fluosed some hslf-honr's space, 

' Hit limbs to lave, bis breath to free; 

And thou, young gprl, thy fitter place ■ 

Tlie village dance, than* such a chase. 

Well, ns tlion wilt, Uie oar resign. 

“ Now, piiuiaei^speed another pace! 

Was ne'er more ined to dash tlie brine. 

If life be precious—hers or mine.” 

Strong arm, stout benrt, thou rower brnve ! 

Thougli, midway o'er the Uaiiaw's past; 

For comes the clmllcngr cross Uie wave, 

And answering to tlie bugle's blast, 

The sleei-olad guani are gatiiering fast 
On you grey walls. “ An arrow.” “ Strain 
One moment yet; not this the lust 
Will fly as far." Tlicy fall like rain. 

And fulls llie fairer of tliose twain. 

It WHS his native laud he reach’d. 

And weBltIi,and power,and friends were near; 
But, could he lly and leave her, streteli'd ■. 

Oil that worn plank—her bloody birr':' 

Forgot were flight, and foes, and fear; 

They seized him, as he vainly tried 
To stay a life one liour made dear. 

He scarcely heard the dnll holts glide. 

When closed the dungeon where lie died. 


HOLLAND HOUSE. 

ix TWO cnAPTisiis. ciiArrun tiik rinsr. 

Holland , H ouse is the only important 
maiisiuu, venerable ibr age ami appearunde, 
now to be found in the neighbouihood of 
Lnudoii. Tliere lias been talk mure tiian 
onf:e of pulling it down ; but every feeling 
of memory seems to start up at^the threat, 
and cry, No, No I The cry is not only one 
of the utmost pai’liameutary propriety : the 
weight of the whole voice td’ the meti'opolis 
may be said to be in it( nay, of .the nation 
itself; and even of the civilised world ; for 
what court or diplomatist that knows of the 
'• Whigs,” knows not of “ Hull.-uid House ” ? 
It is not handsome ; it is not ancient; luit it 
is of an age suilicieut to make up for want of 
beauty; it shows us how our ancestors built 
before Shakspeare died; a crowd of the 
reigning wits and beauties of that and eveiy 
succeeding generation passes tlirougli it to the 
“ mind’s eye,” brlllumt with life and colour ; 
and there it stands yet, on its old rising 
ground, with its proper accompaniment of 
sward and trees, to gratify everybody udio 
cou appreciate it, aud shame anyone who 
would do it wrong. 

The upjier apartments of Holland House are 
on a level with the stone gallery of the dome 
of St. Paul's. Tlieir front windows command 
a fine view of the Surrey hills ; as those at 
the back do of Harrow, Hanipsliead, and 
Highgate. The aged look of tlie exterior 
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is 'tljeinore precious to the antiquary, inas- 
tuuch as willi tlie exception of a staircase 
or so, it is the only part of its antiquity 
reniiiitiing. The interior has long beeu so 
nioiiernisuil, that a lover of old times is 
grieved to find not a single room in it whiuh 
brings them before liim. There is little 
-which is older than the youth of the late 
IoimI, and much tliat has been furtiier 
nxidemised by the present. The fact is, that 
the house had become so neglected during 
the noiingo of the former, in consequence of 
the recklc.ss ex[>eiKlitui es of the fii-st loi-d a»id 
his son Charles (the great Whig leader) tliat 
there w'as talk of converting it into a w'ork- 
honse. IjoiiI Holland, a resjieeter of old 
iussooiations, and of the jileasurcs of other 
peojilo, saved it; and this eircnrastaiice 
should be counted among the claims to 
respect of his own genial memory. 

Of tlio la.\vn, or niHier nieailow, which lies 
in front of Holland House, there is a tradi¬ 
tion that Cromwell and Ireton cotifc rred in 
it, as a jtlacc in which they could not ho over- 
lieani. From cireunistances hereal’ter to he 
noriced, the trailitioii is i>robiiblo. It- shows 
that wiialever the subject of the eonfercnce 
may have been, they could not have objcctcil 
to iiting seen ; for there was no wall, nor 
■were there even trees, we believe, at that 
time ill front of the house, and we may 
fancy i-oyalisis riding by, on their ro.ud to 
IJreiilford, where the king’s fm-ees wero de- 
feateil, tremiiliiig to see the two grim re- 
jmblicaiis laying tlieir heads together. 

Tlie grounds at the liuck of the house arc 
more extensive Ilian might bn supposed, and 
contain many line old trees of various kimls, 
with spots of ch.armingscehision. 'J'l.e isirtioii 
nearest llic lioiise pi’esents an expanse of tuif 
of the mast luxurious description, with a 
noble elm tree tqioii it, and an alcove facing 
the west, in wbicli there is a couplet that 
■was put up by the late lord in lioiuiur of 
Mr. Itogcrs, and a eopy of verses by Afr. 
Jiiittrell, e.Kpres.sing his in.'ibilily to eiuul.ato 
the poet. The couplet is a.s follows :— 

*• lb-re Itogcrs sul, inul here for ever dwell 
Tu me, tliubd pleiisurcb lliiit be sang sn well. 

<• v>->- fl”-" 

Inscriptions cliallenge comnienU ; lirief 
ones, it is thought, oiiglit in partieular to be 
faultless ; seats in summer time, .and loung- 
iiigs .'diout on luxurious lawns (half an hour 
before dinner), iieget the mo.st exacting criti¬ 
cisms ; and thus a nice question lias arisen, 
whetlier the relative pronoun in tliis couplet 
ought to be that or whie.k. Our first impres¬ 
sion was ill favour of that; but liappcning to 
re[K!nt tlie lines next iiiomiiig while in tb? 
act of waking, w'e involuntarily said w/tiVA ; 
upon which side of the question we are 
accordingly prepared to fight, with all the 
inveteracy of deserters from the other. 

Lord iloUaud’s couplet is in the simrile and 
tranquil taste which he had so much right 


to admire j Mr. Lnttrell’s verses, ssiHicli. are a 
score longer, would have bfien iraproved by 
compression. But see how pleasant and 
readable are one or two natural exprmlons:— 

• * • * * 

“ Well, now I Bill fairly instidird in the bower, 

How luvely t', e sueLe! .liuw propiiiuus the lumr! 

The breeze is perfum'd, from the haw thorn it stirs, 

•Ml is silent nruiiiid me—hut nodiiug orcuirs ; 

Nut u thought 1 priitpsl, though I 'iii here mid nloiu*, 
Not a rliBiico of a cnuplot tlial Rogers would own; 
Thoii-^h my aeiisrs are mptiir'd, my ferUiigs hi time, 
And Holland’s iiiy host, iiml the season fs -Iniie. 

W * « • S: 

,No T rise, since the Afitses conliime to frown, 

No mure of a poet than when 1 sat down,” 

Beyond this mossy lawn is the open undu¬ 
lating ground, terminated by tlie Uxbridge 
Hoad, with which tlie public liave become ac- 
qiiaiiiled by means of the Higliland Bastimtis; 
along its eastern side is a rustic lane, fitruisli- 
iiig a long, leafy walk; on tlie western side of 
the house are small gardens, both in new' and 
old styles, the work of Uio late Lady Holland, 
and tiie latter very pvojier, both ns n variety 
from the former, and as a fitting aecom- 
panimeut to the old house. It is also ple.'isant 
to fancy in what sort of way our grand¬ 
mothers and great-gratidinothers, tlie t'liloes 
and Delias of the eighteenth century, enjoyed 
their fiowor-iieds. In one of these garden.^ 
w'as raised the first .specimen of that beautiful 
flower the daiilia, which the late Lord 
Holland is understood to have brought from 
S)iaiii; hy another, on a pedestal, is a colos¬ 
sal bust of Napoleon by a pupil of Canova; 
furtliiu- West, towards tlie Adilison Hoad, are 
the Moats ; which (to say nothing of the evi¬ 
dence furiilNlied liy an apocryjihal bit of 
brickwork tliat aceonijiaiiios them) are looked 
upon as the site of the older mansion belong¬ 
ing to the Do Veres; and furtiier stUl, 
a tew years ago, wa.s ft cLinaical altar, erected 
by the same lord in memory of the fate 
of Loril Ciunclford, a man ' half out of his 
wits, wlio wa.s killed on this sjxit in a duel 
wliicli he iu.-5i8ted on provoking. 'J'lie altar 
was an ancient Jfoiiian one,erected on a modern 
hiiae, and was inscribed 'W'ith an expiatory 
dedication to departed sonls, or the gods 
who preside over places of the dead—a curi¬ 
ous instance of classical ‘■makiug belief”-—or 
playing at I’agauism on a’ BerioM.s occasion. 
Lord (lanielford’s body, however, was not 
iiiidei- the alUr,, ’l^itli the passion for going to 
extremes, which characterised him,he directed 
that it should be buried under a tree in a soli¬ 
tary spot in Switzerland which had intori sli d 
him during his travels. He was a Pitt, ncplu w 
to the great Earl of tlhatham, who wrote 
him letters when a boy. The poor youtli, 
who came to his end before he was thirty, 
was wihlness itself in many respects, though ■' 
he was fond of scrkius studies. H is manners 
wore perfiltt at times, but at others tivould 
burst out into arrogance and insoleno^ 'He 
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^Conducted by 


was a Ohristiott, it is aai^ upon conTiction, sufterod a good deal of affliction before she 
and yet could quarrel with a man about died. 

a trine, and insist upon dghtbg him, notwith- JVe just now regretted, that the in- 
Btauding idi that could be done to adjust terior of Holland House has beeu so mo- 
the diderence. 'Hie reason he gave was, that demised, as, with little exception, to retain 
his antagonist was too good a snot to make it no appoarauce of the antiquity to be ex- 
up with. This antagonist was a Mr. Best, jiected from its appearance outside. We 
I^d Camelford went up to him in Stevens’s found, nevertheless, so much to interest us 
Hotel in Bond Street, and addressed him in in it (the conversation included of the 
the following placid words: "Mr. Best, lam gallant kinsman of the family, who wds so 
glad to see you face to face, and to tell kind as to be our cicerone) that, as is t<.M> 
you, you are an infamous scoundrel.” He often the case with something one is bent 
afterwards confessed that he had been the upon recollecting, wo forgot to ask for 


aggressor. 


the chamber in which Addison died. 


But, an old house is not perfect without a believe, however, it is among the lew apart- 
ghost; Holland House has two. They do nieuls that ju'o not shown. Among those 
not indeed haunt it, and were very transient which are, is Charles Fox’s bed-room ; that 
in their appearance ; but they will serve to of Mr. Kogers (a frequent visitor), with a 
give a bit of glioatly interest to the spot, for poet’s view over the country towards Har- 
those whose imaginations like to “ catch a row ; and that of yheridan, in the next room 
fearful joy’’on such j)oints. The account is to which a servant w.-is regularly in ;itteDU- 
in Aubrey’s Misccllimies, which wei'c written auce all night; partly to furnish, we believe, 
in- the reign of William the Third. a bottle of champagne to the thirsty orator 

" The Iteautiihl Lady Diana ltich,daugliter in case Jie should liapjien to call foi- one 
to the Earl of Holland, as she was walking betwixt his slumbers (at least we heard so 
in her father’s g.nrden at Kensington, to take a long while ago, and H was quite in keeping 
the fresh air before dinner, about eleven with his noble host's hospitality; Imt we 
o’clock, being then very well, met with her forgot to verify the anecdote on tbi.s occa- 
own apparition, habit and everything, as in a sion) and jaully (of tUis there is no doubt) 
looking-glass. About a month after she died to secure tlie bed curtains from being set on 
of the small-pox. And it is said that her fire by Ids eamilc. A pleasanter !i(>artiiieiit 
sister, the Lady Isabella Thymic, saw the like to contemjilatc, was the one in whieh Ijord 
of herself, also, before she died. This account T-lolland used to hear his children say theu' 
I had from a pei-son of honour.” lessons, and induct them into the beauties o 

Aubrey, though his gossip i.s valuable to a S(>e;iser—an unexpected trait in the predilcc- 
lover of books, wa.s credulous to excess, tious of a man of lettei-s brought U£) in the 
Nicolai, the German bookseller, •w;is in town tastes of the eighteenth century. But 
the habit of seeing hosts of spectral men his uncle Charles was fond of Spenser ; and 
and women pass through his room ; and so was Burke, and the great Earl of ChaL- 
a sick young lady, just dressed for dinner, ham. Jt is ditiicult to hinder great men Irom 
and full of thoughts of herself, sickly or other- dipcerniiig the merits of grealne.ss. The 
wise, might as well see her own imago sis poetry of ypciiser was to their other books 
that of any one else. The Laily Isabella what their parka ami retirements were to 
Thynne, here mentioned, wife of one of tlie the town itself. 

ancestors of the Mairpiees of Bath, is men- The library must originally have been a 
tioued in another of Aubrey’s books (the place for exercise ; for, in its first condition, it 
Lives and Letters of Eminent Men) as ad- appefirs to have been scarcely anything but 
dicte<l to anything but ghostly commuui- windows; ami it is upwards of ninety feet 
cations. She and a friend of hers, he says, long, by only seventeen feet four inches wide, 
while on a visit to Oxford, used to come to and fourteen feet seven inches in height, 
morning prayers at Trinity College Chapel, The moment one eutei’s it, one looks at the 
" half-dMissed, like angels.” Siie would also two ends, and thinks of the tradition about 
make her entrance upon the col’ege walks, I Addison’s pacings in it to .and fro. Itrejme- 
with a " lute playing before her;’’and mu.st seutshim as inc(iit.atlug his Spectators between 
have beeu a great puzzle to the college ethics, two bottles of wine, and comforting his ethics 
for she is described as possessing all kinds of by taking a glass of each, as he arrived at 
virtues but one. She is the “ lady laabella ” either end of the room. The reguhuity of this 
whoso playing on the lute is recorded in a sot procedure is, of course, a jest; but the main 
of complimeutary verses by Waller: circumstance is not improbable, though Lord 


of complimeutary verses by Waller: circumstance is not improbable, though Lord 

Holland seems to have thought otherwise. 
** The freaiMing strings shout her linger* crostl. He says (for the words in Faulkner’s Eeu- 

And tell iheii-joy for every kUs iilouil: sington are evidently his): "Fancy may 

Small force there needs to nmke them tren.Ule so : exquisite humour which enlivens 

Touch’d^ hy that hand, who would not tremble j.js p^p^s to the mirtii inspired by wine; but 

tliere is too much sober, good sense in all his 
We think wh have ?ead .somet^here, but lucubrations, even wlieu he indulges most in 
.cannot call to mind in what book, that she pleasantry, to allow us to give implicit credit 
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to a tradition invonted probably aa excnae 
ibr inteinperanco by such as can empty two 
bottles of wins, but never produce a Spec¬ 
tator or a Freeholder.” 

The collection of books is celebrated for its 
abuudanoe of Italian and Spanish authors, the 
former in particular. Among tiie cariosities 
in other languages are an Editio Priuceps of 
Homer, which belonged to Fox ; a copy of the 
same poet belonging to Sir la-iac Newton, with 
a distieh in his handwritiug on the fly-leaf; 
and a singularly interesting one of Camoeus, 
which it is alleged must have -been in the 
hands of the poet iiimself. At the liottom of 
the title-j)age is a painful corroboration of 
the stiitements respecting hi.s end. It is a 
manuscript note in an old Sjainish hand, 
stating, that the writer “ saw him die in a 
hospital, without evej» a blanket to cover 
him.” “He did this,” says he, “ jifter having 
triumphed in the East (Camoeus served 
in various expeditious), and traversed five 
thousand flve hundred leagues of ocean: 
and all for what, but to study day and night 
to no better purjiose tliau spiders to catcli 
flies ? ” 

There are several curious manuscripts in 
the library, particularly three autograph 
letters of I'etrareh, tliree .autograph plays of 
Ijope do Vega, the origiual copy of a play of 
tlie younger Moratiii, and the music of 
Metastasio's Ollmpiade beautifully written out 
by Jean Jacques liuuaseau, at the time when 
that *' shaker of the thrones of Europe ” got 
his livelihood by work of that kind. 

The collcctioiiof pictures is not remarkable, 
except CIS coutaiuing a greater number of 
portraits of men of letters, Italians iu par¬ 
ticular, than is to be found ]>erhaps iu any 
other private abode. Among them is Addi¬ 
son when he was young (a handsome face) ; 
Alfierl (in miniature), the Italian tragic poet, 
who was some time iu England ; his wife 
(another miniature), the Countess of Albany, 
widow of the Pretender (a princess of the 
liouse of Stolberg) ; Sir Philip Francis ; 
Holn'spierre (miniature), with his pert insig¬ 
nificant look, on which nobody would have 
guessed tliat ao much tragedy was hanging ; 
Jerome Bonaparte (a narrow-minded repul¬ 
sive countenance); two portraits, large and 
small, if we mistake not, of the Huchesa 
of Portsmouth (Louise de Querouaille, diaries 
the Becond’s mistress), quite making out, in 
one of them, the “ baby face,” of which Evelyn 
accuses her (nobody would have taken her 
for an ancestress of the manly- visaged Foxes); 
many portraits of the rest of the family; a 
fins one of Talleyrand, by Sclietter, and 
one, by Gerard, of Najioleon at Fontaine¬ 
bleau. There are also busts of Napoleon, of 
Macliiavel, and of Henry the Fourth, the last 
“ looking like a goata curious painting by 
Sir Joshua Eoyuolds, consisting of whole- 
length portraits of Charles Fox when a 
youth, with his fair relatives. Lady Sarah 
Lenox and Lady Susan Straugeways; and 


another, by Hogarth, i-epreaenting Dryden’s 
play of the Indian Emperor, peiformed by 
ebiidreu, one of whom is a grand-niece of 
Sir Isaac Newton, w^iose bust is on the chim¬ 
ney-piece. The play was perfohned for the 
amusement of the Duke of Cumberland,' who 
is seated accordingly; and the governess 
playing with one of the children is Lady 
Deloraine. 

We now come, not only to Uie possessors 
of the present house, but to those of the 
one that preceded it; and therefore must go 
a good way back, before we return to the 
Foxes. 

We have seen, in a former article, that 
with the exception of an Anglo-Saxon iu the 
time of Edward tlie Confessor, of whom no¬ 
thing further is ineutiuued. and of the Bishop 
of Coutances, to whom William the Con¬ 
queror gave it with jmwer to alienate, the 
De Veres, Earls of Oxford, were the earliest 
recorded [losaessora of the manor of Kcu-; 
sington, and seated probably on the spot in 
question. 

It is not ascertained that such w'as the case ;* 
but as the property was valuable, was conve¬ 
nient for its neighbourhood to London, and 
seems to be implied as residential iu the name 
of the ailjoiiiing locality, Earl’s Coiii't, that is 
to say, the Court for administering the Earl’s 
property or jiirisdiciian, it is extremely im¬ 
probable that untie of the family ever occupied 
it. It was associated with their name from 
the time of William the Conqueror to that of 
James the First, Aubrey de Vere, its first 
holder under the JJishcqt, must needs have 
visited his pro]}erty some time or other, or 
for what did he come witli the Conqueror 
into England 1 The ancient iiianor-housc that 
stood not far from the present Holland House, 
must have been built for somelxHly ; and 
visions of Aubrey and his succesf^ors, however 
transient, naturally present themselves to the 
eye of the local antiquary. , 

This Aubrey de Vere came from Holland 
with the first William, as countrymen of his 
did atlerwanls with William the Third. He 
ilieil, however, a luuuk ; perhaps out of peni¬ 
tence lor the wrongs which he had committed 
as a soldier. The title of Earl of Oxford came 
into tiie family with his grandson. Almost 
all his successors were stirring soldiers and 
iiifiueutial subjects. One of them was a 
Magna Chai-ta baron ; another a commander 
at the battles of Cressy and Toitiers ; another 
at Agincoui t; another was the great loi-d 
who received Henry the Seventh at his house 
with such a magnifloent show of retainers, 
and who, notwithstanding his having been 
one of the chief iustruiuents in setting that 
money-soraper on the throne, was fined by 
his shaip-oyed and shabby visitor, for enter¬ 
taining him at a cost beyond the law. The 
family branclted out into many worthi«^ 
a daughter of one of whom, the “ starry 
Vere” of •some noble veraes by Maxell, 
was the Lady Fairfax who gave that braa'a 
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contradiction, in Weatmiimter Ilall, to the 
aseertion that all tho people of England 
were iudictera of Clmrles the First—“No! 
not the Imndredth part ft them.” In short, 

■ tho word Vere was almost synonymous in 
English histoiy with whatever was noble and 
dignitied, when in its twentieth Earl of Ox¬ 
ford it came to a sorry end in the person of a 
profligate time-server, who accotuiundated 
uimBelf to every event in succession—Tory, 
Corhnionwealth, and Wliig—and crowned 
his auti-heroicm achievements by clieatiug 
an actrecs with a false marriage. The Ken¬ 
sington property, however, was saved the 
disgrace of belonging to this scoundrel; for 
he died long after it liad been carried, by 
a co-heiress, into the families of Argyle and 
others, who sold it to 8ir M'alter Oope, the 
builder of Holland House. 

But before we jiart wil.li tlie Veres we Iiavc 
a quarrel to i»ick with liie whole of thimi, or j 
ratlier with their name, and with the Vere, i 
whoever he was, who first gave tlicui their j 
motto, Vero nih'il verim —Ncithing truer than i 
true; that is to say, pun-icaUy sjn-aking, 
Nothing more veritable th;m Vere. For the 
fact is, saving tlieir )ordshi))s’ valours (and 
we think we see their dust redden a.s we s.ay 
it—but it is the inreutor's fault, not ours) 
the motto is false. Vere does not mean 
“ true.” Tho family came from Holland ; the 
wonl in Dufxih is WTitten Weer—it is the 
name of the place in the isle of Walchereu, | 
which the owners quitted for drier qiiarteis ; 
and the word means neither more nor less 
tlian the same word iu English — weir or 
wear, that is to say, n dam, fisli-lrap, or flood¬ 
gate. “Aubrey de Vere ” is as fine ;iti aristo- 
cratical sound us can widl be imagined, and it 
is a pity to spoil it; but Irulh must be told. 
Aubrey de Vere means A»d)rey of the dam, i 
fish-trap, or flood-gate. 

In short, the Veres originated with the 
coasters or othprs, wlioever they were— 
a hardy, painstaking race. It may be added, 
to complete the notice of the Veres, that 
the present representative of tlie race is 
t)>e Beauclerk family, the daughter of tiie 
last lord having married the fiist Didve of 
St. Albans, tbe son of Charles the Second 
by Nell Gwynn. The two fathei’s, it is to 
he fi 0 iire<i, lielped to spoil, for a time, the 
blood of the actress ; for Sidney Be.'iuclerk, 
their grandson (father of Johnson's Tophaiu 
Beauclerk), is said to have been us great a 
“raf” as eitlier of them, without inheriting 
any of the l oyal wit. This could not be said 
of Topham, however he luiglit have resembled 
the king in more respects th.an one ; for 
though Johnson, in*oue of the most extra¬ 
ordinary oorapliments on record, told him 
“ his hotly was all vice,” he ailded that “ his 
mind was all virtue ; ” a combination of 
totals which, to the doctor’s surprise, Beau- 
clcrk did not seem happy to admit. 

But we are losing sight of Holland House. 

, Sir Walter CoiJe, the purchaser of the Vere 


property in Kensington, sdems to have been 
one ef the money-getters, who profited by th^ 
eodeavoui's which James the First made, to 
supply his lavish exchequer without the help 
of H Parliament. He built tho house, or 
rather the main body of tlie house (the centre 
and turrets), about the year sixteen hundred 
and seven, and bequeathed it to Henry Eich, 
Earl of Holland, as the husband of his 
daughter and heiroag, Isabella. The wings 
and arcades were added by the earl. 

This Earl of Holland was tho younger son- 
of Eobert Eich, first Earl of Warwick, by 
Penelope, daughter of Queeti Elizabeth’s Earl 
of Essex, the Stella of Sir Philip Sidney. Ho 
was a haiidsome, showy man ; was a favourite 
with .lames's favourite, the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham ; and had the reputation of being more 
than iu the good graces of Charles the First’s 
(pieeii; jiroliably Ibr no other re.isou’ tluau his 
having fetched lier us a bride from France, 
!Uid been coxcombical in bis attentions on 
the way. lie and bis friend, Hay, Earl of 
(Carlisle, were the twin stars of the great 
world, next after fheir patron Bnckinghaiii ; 
and Holland House, during the pros])erous 
pirtion of Eieh’s career, must have eiileiluined 
in its saloons all the rank and fashion of tlic 
tune. Among others camo Basaomiiicrre, tlio 
French Anibiissjuloi', who with the dnwJjf 
iiidiflerence of his coiintryiiieii respecting tlic 
orthogra]lilies of other countries, or being too 
fine a gciitleiiinn to licar tbc word ju-opHi-ly 
fWmi the fir.st, has ri-cordcd Kensingtoii under 
the miiicLiig aiipellatioii of t'stintinfou, 

“ We.liiosifny tiS.—Diiieil yeslBnliiy with the Esrl 
of Ilulliiiul tti Stiiiiimon." * 

Uiifortanately, lllch’s coxcombry made him 
<^ver-seusitive to wliat he thought attentions 
or the reverse from ruling powers, and in the 
Civil Wars he went fo ami fro in ids ])artisan- 
shi[) with so provokin,g a cap:ice,now pljiying 
the part of a knight-errant for king .‘ind 
queen, .and notv sulking at IJolland House, 
and receiving visits from the disuffected for 
some inuagiiiary affront, that when tho 
PiU'liaineiib at last seized him and put him 
to death for making a stand against the 
death of the king, his end was a grief to 
noliody. Foppish to tho last, ho died iu a 
white satin waistcoat, and a cap ditto with 
silver lace. 

Five mouths after the earl’s execution 
Holland House was occupied by tJio Paifia- 
ineiitiiry General Fairfax, Imshand of tbe 
'■ stiuiy Vere,” who thus found herself, under 
very extraordinary circumstances, conteiu- 
]dating tbe property of her ancestors. At 
this jieriod we are to suppose Cromwell 

* go, on « visit to liim at Hampton Court, he caXIe tliat 
village Imtiiieimrt — 

" Went 10 SOS the Earl of Holland, who was sick at 
/mtinenurt. 

“(Ix! VendP'dy 10.—Jo-file voir lo Comte da Holland^,, 
malade k/mtlnconrf. !.,« Merc^dl i!6.—Je the dlueiehca 

le Comte de Uelloude k Stlutlntou." 
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and Ireton conferring on the lawn. The 
mansiMi, however, was soon restored to the 
earl’s widow and her children; and from 
ttiat time it remained quietly in the pos* 
session of the family, almost as long as they 
lasted. The earl and his wife, like the 
extinguished court, hud been friends of the 
drama ; and for a few days during the first 
establishment of the repuldic, and a longer 
period in tlie reign of Cromwell, the players, 
who had been great loyalists, and who con¬ 
trived to iierform secretly now and then at 
noblemen’s hpuaes, where purses were col¬ 
lected for their benefit, found special en¬ 
couragement in the house before us. 

From the llestoration to the time of the 
Georges, Holland House appears to have 
been let by the noble owners on short leases, 
and to a variety of persons; sometimes in 
ajjartmeiits to lodgers ; or, more probably, a 
friend was now and then aecommotlatod for 
nothing. The most interesting of its tenijio- 
rary lodgers was Morice’s friend Shippe ii, the 
famous Jacobite, immoiijalised by I'ope for 
his sincerity., 

“ ] love to p<mr ottt nil myself ns plnin 
As 4lowiifiglit Sliippen, or as oli) Montaigne ; 

In iliem, ns eerinin U> lie loved ns seen, 

The soul stood turth, nor kept a lljougbt withi|)." 

No wonder that such a man drew hotises 
when he sjwko in rarliaincut, and that none 
but the stupid kept away. 

“ More lores the yrtutli, just eoine to his estate, 

'J'o range the tiekis, thim in the House debate; 
More III! delights in fnvTile .luwlcr's tongue, 

Than in Will Slnppen, or 8 ir Williniii Yonge.”— 
Bmmsion'* Arl of I’olilics. 

Very different persons, however, were 
honest Will Shippeu and unprinripled Wil¬ 
liam Yonge, of whom Sir liobert Walpole 
said that “nothing tiut bis talents could have 
supported his cliaracter, and nothing but his 
character have keptdowu histaleuts.’^Shippcn 
had talents and char,acter both—^the latter 
of the highest description. Though not so 
poor SIS Andrew Marvell, nor on minor points, 
perhaps, so uucumpromisiiig, he was never- 
theleas to the Wliigs of the reign of George 
the First what Marvell had tieen to the 
Tories of Charles and James—the eloquent, 
witly, open-hearted, and upon the whole, in¬ 
corruptible partisan.' Wlien asked how he 
should vote, he would sjiy, “I cannot tell 
until I hear from itoiiie.’’ At Home resided 
the Fretender. Sir Kobert Waliiole oliseiwed 
of him, and of Farliameut in general, “ 1 will 
not say who are to l>e corrupted, but 1 will 
say who is incorruptible; and that is Sliippen.” 
Shippen, in turn, would say of Sir Jbtubert, 
‘'Itouin and f are two honest men. He is 
for King George, and I for King Jatnes; 
but those men with the Ismg cravats (mean¬ 
ing Sandys, Kushout, 'and others) they only 


d^ire places,.^either under King George or 
King James.” He was sent to the Tower for 
saying of King George (who could not speak 
English), that “ the only infelicity of His 
Majesty’s reign was, that he was unac¬ 
quainted with our language and constitution.” 
Ifoth sides of the House wished him to soften 
the expression, but he declined. Tlie Prince 
of Wales, afterwards George the Second, who 
was at variance with the king, sent a person 
to him with the offer of a thousand pounds 
(as a “ eonveuience,” we suppose, during bis 
imprisonment); but it was not to be Ixpected 
that he who would not subject himself to 
influence for love, would do it for money. Sir 
Robert Walpole intercepted a letter written to 
him by the Pretender, and put it, himself, into 
his hands. It must iiave been of a description 
more than usuaHy perilous, considering how 
openly Sliippen talkeii of his correspoiideuce 
with the exile. Sir Robert took the oppor¬ 
tunity of s.ayiiig that he did not expect to' 
alter the other’s sentiments, but would hope 
for his support in case of being personally 
attacked. To this Shi]>peii agreed, but re-* 
luaiued in all other respects the same man. 
He was son of a country clergyman, and 
possessed a moderate independence; hut 
married a North umberlaud heiress, who 
turned out unworthy of him. 

In sixteen hundred anti eighty-nine, King 
William the Third went to look at Holland 
House, with the view of taking it; but he 
preferred the house of the Earl of Nottingham, 
which thus became the Palace. Probably, how¬ 
ever, the rooms were larger in the Notting¬ 
ham house, and so were better to begin with. 
Periiafis also William did not find the grounds 
about Holland House fiat enough to suit his 
Dutch predilections. 

Nothing seems known of Robert, second 
Earl of Holland, wlio bad quietly succeeded 
ills father, except that, in failure of the cider 
branch of the family, he also Micceeded .as fifth 
Earl of Warwick, tlic title being thenceforth 
tiie conjoined one of Warwick and Holland. < 
His son and successor, Edward, married 
Cliarlottc, daughter of Sir Thomas Myddleton 
of tJhirk Castle in the county of Flint; a 
lady, wliose ii.amc and origin we mention, 
because after tlie earl’s death she became tlw 
wife of Addison. Edward Henry her son, 
the next earl, is the youth whoso statue in 
Kensington church has been noticed in a 
former article. He was succeeded by another 
Edward, his kinsn^an ; and the daugliter and 
only child of this nobleman dying unmarried, 
the title became extinct. This was in the 
year seventeen hundred and fifty-nine. Tlie 
house fell into the possession of his cousin, 
William Kdwardes, a Welsh gentleman, 
whose father had married the daughter of 
the first Earl of Warwick and Holland, and 
who, in the year seventeen hundred and 
seventy-six, was created Baron Kensington; 
but fourteen'years previous he had sold the 
family mansion to the first Lord Holland of 
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13m Fox family, by whom the title had been 
eeaaequently allowed to be taken; and in 
the {WMeasimi of this dtetingaished noe it 
' reni4uia v 

.Adtliaon, notwitlistandiDg the popularity 
of the Foxes, is still the g^'eatest celebrity of 
Holland Boose. His death *in it sis its 
greatest event. Places in the vicinity are 
named after him ; and the favourite record 
of its lilo-aryis the tradition, before mentioned, 
of the bottle of wine at each end of it, by 
which he is said to hav% refreshed his mo- 
mlitieB,*whiie oonooctiug their sentences to 
and fro. 

It is added, unfortunately, that Addison 
drank the more because lie was uuha]>pily 
married. The question is still discussed, aud 
will probably never l)e settled. The received 
opinion is, uiat Addison’s marriage with the 
Countess of Warwick originated in his being 
' tutor to her son ; that tiie Countess became 
ashamed of it, as a deseensiou from hei’ rank ; 
and that theu' lives were I’endered uniiappy 
in consequence. The prevalence oi this ojiimou 
'appears to havo been otring to Johnson’s 
laves of the Poets, in which the case is 
stated with so evident a williiignese to 
believe it, that people in general, who are 
ready enough to tall in with such an inclina- 
tiou, have overlooked the inanifeBt assump¬ 
tions on which it is founded, and the “ saids ” 
arid " perliaimes ” with which It is qualified. 
Setting aside higher points of view on such 
questions, Uiere is, in fact, no proof that 
Addison was tutor to the young Earl, or that I 
the Countess ielt any regret for the maniage 
on the score of rank. Tutorship, had he been 
a tutor, need not have hindered him from 
making a pleasant husband. Tutors have 
married highly, before and since, and have 
become lords aud archbiBho(>B; and though 
the lady was a countess by marriage, her 
birth was but that oi a baronet’s daughter. 

I The truth of the matter we take to havo 
been, that the match was unsuitable on 
very oi'dinary grounds. The lady was well 
and merry; toe gentleman fit only to 
muse. Addison died at the end of three 
years. And hence (as Johnson would liave 

I been tbe first to say, had anybody provoked 
him^ dtifer with the other opinion) hence 
all! lis niiglity fuss, sir, about a tutor, and a 
countess, aqd the punctilios of rank. 

Mighty versions are often given to things 
tiiat iiave quite another signiticancy. It has 

I been questioned of late under what real im¬ 
pulse another circumstance occurred, which 
la connected with Addison and Holland 
House. We allude to the famous words 
vrliioh he is said to have addressed in his 
last momrats to the young Earl of Warwick: 
"See in what peace a Christian ean die.” 

> The story originated with Young, who said 
he had it from Hckell; adding, that the Earl 
led au irregular life, and that Addison wished 
to reelaim him. But aoc irding to*!dalaiie, who 
VSB a scrupulous inquirer, there is no evi¬ 


dence of the Shtrl’s having led any such life; 
and Walpole, in one of bis totters that were 
pmblishea not long ago, etartled—we should 
rather say shocked—tue worhi, by tciyiiog 
them that Addison "died of brandy” It is 
acknowledged by his best frieuds, that the 
gentle moralist, whose bodily temperament 
was as sorry a one as his jmind was otherwise 
had gradually lieen tempted to stimulate it 
with wine, until he became intemperate in the 
indulgenci'. It is impossible to say what 
other stimulants miglit not gradually have 
crept in; nor is it improbaluq that, during 
the patient’s last hours, the physician lunmelf 
might iiave oi-dered them. Addison, there¬ 
fore, may have liad some stimulus given him, 
whatever it was, not because he had oon- 
tracte<l a haliit which he could not leave ofi^ 
and BO “ died of it,” but because, like many 
a soiier man beiore Iiim, he liad not strength 
enough to speak witliout it. Again, he might 
or might not have known the nature of the 
draught, yet still have regained his peace of 
mind as a thuig apart from the composure of 
his nerves, and justly founded on what had 
been a conviction of his life. lie might have 
said to him&elf, “Notbiiig can compose me 
longer, hut my religious belief. Let me show 
ill this lust trial, how trauquillisiug it can 
be.” It is in vain that we fancy the light 
siiirit of Walpole laugiaiig at us for tliese j 
considerations—saying to ua, " Oh, wliat need |l 
of words I He died drunk and mauilliu, and 
tlierc’s an end.” We eanuot thus consent to 
think tile worst, instead of best, of a man 
wlio has given the world so much instruction 
and eutertainmeut, and whose Chi’isUanity, 
at all events, was of a kind superior to vulgar 
intolerances, and wlio was disposed to thuik 
the best of most things. 

I Good words are good things ; yet good 
deeds are better. Addison, we doubt not, 
had 1)18 rights of comfort from both; yet 
there is one thing which we could havo 
preferred his doing in his last hours, to any¬ 
thing which he may have said. It is the 
amends which, for some mysterious reasou 
or other, he said he would iiave made to Gay, 

“ if he lived.” Tlie story, as related by Pope, 
is, that ” a fortnight before Addison’s death. 
Lord Warwick came to Gay, and pressed him 
in a very particular manner to go and see 
Mr. Addison, which he had not done for a 
great while. Gay went, and found Addison 
in tt very weak way. Addison received him 
in the kindest manner, and told him that he 
had desired this visit to beg his pardon; that 
he had injured him greatly; but that if he 
lived, he bhould find that he would make it 
up to him. Gay, cm his going to Hanover, 
had great reasons to iiope for some good pre¬ 
ferment ; but all those views came to nothing. 

It is not impossible but that Mr. Addtson 
might prevent them, from .bis thinking 
Gay too well with some of tbe former 
ministry. He did not at all explain him¬ 
self in what he had injured him ; and Gay 
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ooi&ld not ^en at anything elae in vhich he 
could have Injured him aocooBklerablv.” Now 
it Bordj would have been better, it inetead* 
of stopping at Gay’s pardon of him, which of 
eourse the good-natured poet heartily gave 

g re fancy we see him coming out of Holland 
ouae wiUi the tears in hie eyes), Addison 
had followed it op with making the amends 
while he could; or, better still, had he 
secured the amends'beforeiiand, in order to 
warrant his asking the pardon. It may be 
said, that he might liave been unable. 
Perhapii so. But still he might have given 
proofs that he had done his liest. 

Addison, it must be owned, did not shine 
during his occapa#on of Holland House. 
He man led, and'was not happy; he was 
made Secretary of State, and was not a good 
one; he was in Parliament, and could nut 
speak in it; he quarrelled with, and even 
treated contemptuously, his old friend and 
associate, Steele, who declined to return the 
injury. Yet there, in Holland House, he 
lived and wrote, nevertheless, with a literary 
glory about his name which never can desert 
the place ; and to Holland House, while he 
resided in it, must have come all the dis¬ 
tinguished men of the day; for, though a 
Whig, he was personally “well in,” us the 

f hraso is, with the majority of all parties, 
le was in communication with Bwilt, who 
was a Toi'y, and with Pope, wlio was neither 
Tory nor Y^ig. It was now that the house 
and its owners began to appear in veise. 
(i' liowe addressed stanzas to Addison’s bride ; 
and TiekeU after his death thus touchingly 
apostrophises the ])lace: 

“ Thou hill, whose brow the antique stnieturrs grace, 
Heal'd by bold chiefs of Warwick’s noble race; 
Why, once so loved, whene'er iby bower appears, 
O’er my dim eyeballs glanee the sudden tears'”' 

It seems to have been in Holland House 
(for he died shortly afterwards) that Addison 
was visited by Milton’s daughter, when he 
requested her to bring him some evidences oi 
her birth. Tlie moment he belield her, he 
exclaimed, “Madam, you need no other 
voucher; your face is a sufficient testimonial 
whose daughter you are.” It must have been 
very pleasing to Addison to befriend Milton’s 
daughter; for he had been the firet to popu¬ 
larize tho great poet by his critiques on 
Paradise Lost in the Spectator. 

Besides Holland House, Addison possessed 
a mansion of his own at Bilton in Worwdek- 
shiro, which was afterwards occupied by his 
daughter, who lived to a ^eat age. He de¬ 
served to possess a good bouse and grounds; 
for he understood the elegancies of such 
things, and the tranquil pleasures of the 

[ coolly. The illustrious iimabitant of Een- 
sington watriied with interest the improve¬ 
ment of the royal grounds ia that quarter; 
and was Hie first to propose that “ Winter 
Garden ” to hortiouhnrists in general, which 


we trust to see realized, with a world of 
other deairaiblei^ in the great strueton at 
Sydenham. 


CHIPS. 


THE ALBkTROSS AT HOME. 

There are perhaps few men who have had 
an opportunity of visiting among the alba¬ 
trosses in tlieir private circles. 

One day, when 1 was at the Auckland 
Islands, a group situated in latitude fifty-one 
degrees south, and longitude one hundred 
and sixty-six east (suffer a sailor to talk like 
his log), I had an unexpected opportunity of 
Bccuriug to myself that great privilege. A ^ 
large party of ns lauded at Port Bo^ and, 
starting under the guidance of an ^ed chief 
named Matiora, arrived in due time at a 
secluded and densely-wooded valley; a chine 
which opened to the sandy shore of a deep 
bay. We had this to cross. Facing us waa 
a lofty hill, clothed to the top with shrubs 
and trees of stunted growth. By the md of 
roots and brandies, we contrived to scramble 
up. At last, our heads emerged from the 
abyss of sbrulis we had lieen traversing, we 
stood, breathless, upon a piece of table-land 
that Jutted into tlio sea. No tree or shrub 
was to be seen, the only vegetation was a 
stuuted Roit of tussock grass. But we were 
at the bird village, and, to our great delight, 
tound the inhabitants at home. 

We excited no very perceptible sensation. 

At sea, the albatross is ever restless, on the 
wing for days, and even weeks, attendant 
wilii untiring zeal on a ship’s course. Could 
birds BO active iu their business be so calm 
.‘uid luzy at home ? 

We had arrived during the season of in- 
culiation. Each nest was occupied by the 
hen bird, and close by stood her mate—a 
loving guardian. Nothing could induce the 
liousekeeper to leave her nest. She would 
look at us implormgly if we came near, and 
express her objection to our visit with a 
harsh snapping of the lieak. But she abided. 
by her egg. The male at the same time made a 
slight show of resistance, and then, with an un¬ 
couth gait and a spasmodic action of the wring, 
waddled away to the cliff. Tho nests were 
quite simple in construction; earii of them 
was made by pressing down a cliunp of grass 
into the form of a shallow bowl, in depth and 
circumference not much larger than a soup 
plate. 1 take for granted tliat the female 
lays only one egg, because each nest we visited 
contains but one ; indeed the little nest, 
which tlie breast of the bird covera and over¬ 
laps, could not hold more. 

Well-trodden Albatross roads intereected 
each other in the village, and a bird’s high 
road led from Hie nests to thd edge of the- 
dif^ whence they cast themselves forth ott 
the wing; fAr, like all very long-win]|Sd 
birds^ the albatrosses are unable to nto 
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the kind penniaiAon of the omter, T eelected 
half-a<lozen of th« finest, intending to have a 
fry, never having tasted such a regal dish. 
Tuese victims were -placed in a hawet, andT 
left all night in a cellar. The next day, their 
panting |^1 b proclaimed that life was not yet 
extinct. 1 placed them in a tab of water; 
and, in a few minates, all but one recovered 
their spirits and swam about, as though 
nothing had happened: thus escaping the 
fiying'pan to spend the remainder of their 
days in a glass bowl. • 

There are some fish who feed npon living 
prey, and yet have not the power to pursue 
t^em. As the spider weaves her web to entrap 
her vpnged prey more active than herself, so 
does the Devil or Angler hsh resort to 
stratagem to satisfy his voracious appetite. 
The next time the reader sees one exjjosed at 
Grove’s shop in Bond Street, London, which is 
not nnfrequently the case, we advise him to 
stop and examine it. Upon the head are two 
long slender appendages; the first of tin m— 
broad and flattened towards the end, and 
having, at this dilated part, a shining silvery 
ap})earance—is articulated to the head by a 
peculiar jointj resembling that between two 
links of a ehain There are numerous muscles 
attached, by which the fish is enabled to 
move it in all directions. Tlie second iishiiig- 
rod—as it may bo projieily called—can be 
moved, only in backward and forward dii-ec- 
tioiL Digging a hole in the soft mud, this 
wary fisherman conceals his body, and tlieii, 
by moving his baits about, attracts tlie wan¬ 
dering and unsuspicious small-fry. Wlien they 
are collected in sufficient numbers, this se<i- 
monster suddenly jumps from bis hiding-place, 
and entraps them in his caiiacious jaws, 
which are udmir.tbly formed for his purpose. 

The Torpedo, the Cramp or Numb fisb, as 
it is justly called, is auotlier iustauce of a fish 
procuring its food without pursuit. It has 
been provided, by kind foresight, witli n sort 
of galvanic batteiy, by which it is enabled to 
arrest, and obtain for food, the more active 
inhabitants of the deep. There have been 
lately added to the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons, in London, some splendid wax- 
moimls of thb woiideiful apparatus. If the 
reader inspect them, he will never become 
a laughing-stock to tlie fishermen who catch 
these fish. They ])lace a living specimen on 
the sea-shore, and invite the stranger to tiy 
the curious experiment of pouring a stream 
of water upon it. He does so; tlie fish gives 
a powerful shuck which is received m the 
arm of the exjierimeuter, who then fully 
understands, from his sensations, why it is 
called the “Numb Fish.” 

Many modes are used by man to capture 
fish. _ An old receipt is, to put so much 
lead into a glass vessel as will make it sink; 
upon the ie^ strew some herbs; and on the 
herbs place some live glow-worms. Draw 
this vessel from one siem of a stream to the 
other. The fiah, attracted by the light, wUl 


follow it, and be easily secured by a loildingo 
net. There is a^ mo«le of attracting pei^, 
U8<>d bpr anglers in some parts of England, 
which IS but little known. It is, to place into 
a narrow-necked derantcr or water-bottle, 
some live minnows, and sink it to the proper 
doptli. The minnows cannot get out, and the 
perch, not understanding the nature of glass, 
nock around the bottle, endeavouring to get 
at its contents. The angler then baits nis 
hook with a live minnow, and fishes in the 
neighbourhood of the decoy. This ingenuity 
is generally rewarded with good sport. 

Another decoy used by fresh water fisher* 
men, when fishing for what are commonly 
called white fish, is to cut off the crusty 
bottom of a commou loaf, and pass a siring 
through the centre. When sunk in the 
water, tlie fish will feed on this in. safety, 
and being Unis 'put off their guard, will 
readily swallowThe pellet of dou^ enclosing 
the hook. There is another more curious 
and more modem way of fishing, at present 
practised uy not a few persons.^ What does 
the reader think ot an iron hammer as a put 1 
To lay the foumlatioii of some new works in 
the island of Alderney, divers are employed ; 
these men, enclosed in their India-rubber 
aimonr, see strange sights at the bottom of the 
ocean. The fish, .siid no wonder either, at first 
are alarmed at the unwonted apparition, with 
its huge glass goggle eyes; but, soon recovering 
confidence, approach to satisfy themselves of 
the real natnie of the intruder. The monster 
raises his hammer which he has brought 
with him to quarry the rocks; the curious 
fish come up and iustiect it; wliile doing-^o, 
they receive a sudden knock on the head which 
sinus them; and, when they recover their 
senses, they find a bit of string through their 
gills, and themselves jirisoncrs tied fiist to 
the India-rublier monster. 

On one occasion, a diver had a fight 
under water with one of the rightful inha¬ 
bitants of the i-ocks, which Be was so unce¬ 
remoniously breaking iq). A huge Conger eel 
suddenly started from his favourite hole and 
furiously attacked the destioyer of his home. 
A short but sei ei o combat, between the eel 
and the man, ensued ; but a well-directed 
blow of tlie hammer soon settled the question 
against the eel. 

niSTOEY IN WAX. 

“ It is natural,” says Emerson, “ to believe 
in great men.” My own belief is sincere; 
there have been great men, and, possibly, 
there are some still. I do not go quite so far 
as the Americau jihilosopher when he ob¬ 
serves : “ If the companiojis of our childhood 
should turn out to be heraes, and their con¬ 
dition regal, it would not surprise us; ” for it 
certainly would sm prise me veiy much if 
Snobbius, who was itiy fag at school, should 
ever earn a statue by bis heroic deeds; at 
if Grubber, who was tdways being rapped <x» 
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th« ImuckleB for having dirty hands^ siiooid 
wear the iorperial purple. Still, I believe hi 
great men, ae I believe in good men : as I aleo^ 
Wieve in those who are both little and bad. 

I was sauntering along a great thorough* 
fure, A newly-erected portico caught zny 
eye. Glancing at an inscription which was 
over it,' 1 perceived that 1 was in the 
▼idnlty of a sort of Pantheon for great men, 
where, not only the dead, but the living, are 
" honoured by the nations,” and very much 
visited by country cousina I had passed this 
building a thousand times, without once 
being struck by the fact, that the greatness 
of which 1 had all my life been dreaming, 

' was there in vidble presence: not merely 
sculptured in marble, or pourtrayed on 
canvas, but actually wearing tlie habit in 
which it lived; a thing Ip be walked close 
up to and examined ; to be looked at behind 
and before; to be haudled-^no, that was a 
mistake of mine, as 1 afterwards discovered ; 
to be lace to face with, and yet, not altogether 
to be boii^ down. Put now, when I saw 
the matter in this new light, I hesitated no 
longer to make acquaintance with the 
“ &mous in story,” at the small cost of one 
shilling for admission, and sixpence for the 
eatalogueu 

The catalogue ! Was it necessiary to have 
a catalogue to enable me to distinguish be¬ 
tween Oliver Cromwell and Mr, Cicorge 
Hudson; between John Knox and the Bishop 
of Exeter, between Lonshkin, the Eussian 
giant, and the American “ General ” Tom 
Thumb; between greatness itself and that 
which Fielding happily calls “ffreat great¬ 
ness”.? No ; it was not for such a purpose 
that I bought my catalogue. 1 was <lesirous 
of studying History in Wax by the aid of itp 
latest commentator; and had a mure volaj- 
minous historian been before me—one, fuf 
instance, who can write yon a dozen large 
octavos and put nothing into them but words 
—1 question if I slionld have been as much 
entertained or instructed. 

“ Strip the word ‘ Majesty * of its ex¬ 
ternals”—everybody knows the rest. The 
proprietors of the Unrivalled Exhibition 
as our Pantheon is rightly termed, adopt a 
different method. Not always ; but then the 
departure from their custom is on principle— 
to heighten the glory of the i-est. 

Thus, the first figure that greets you on 
entering the Great Boom, ia that of one of 
the most celebrated of the French African 
Generals, in plain clothes, with the ribbon of 
the L^ou of Honour as his sole dec4>ration 
Physiognomy is not always an unerring guide; 
though I relyumm it in nine cases out of ten, 
but I confess, if it had not been for the cata¬ 
logue, 1 should have taken Number Seventy- 
one which represents General Cayaignac, 
fora waiter at the Muette de Portici, on the 
Prado' at - Marseilles; or, at the best, for a 
half-caste deputy from M^tinique. Had he 
xeally been ac A£tioaa gener^ instead of 


having gloriously earned the title, his com¬ 
plexion could scarcely have been dicker. For 
ois costume, ray opinion has already been im¬ 
plied, though the catalogue says it is that 
which was usiuklly warn by him when Pre¬ 
sident of the French Bepublie. The truth 
is, that although “ a plain man in Mack ” may 
pass muster very well in real life, a man of' 
wax is all the better for a Bttle gilding. The 
rouged cheek, the glittering eye, mid the well- 
arranged hair, which ^ro the universal cha¬ 
racteristics of the waxen race, do not harmo¬ 
nise well with simple black and white; they 
require to be sustained by rich colours, bright 
oniameiitB,and flowing draperies. There must, 
of course, be exceptions. William Cobbett, 
now, who sits so naturally gazing on the group 
where Henry the Eighth staim in armour, 
surrounded by all his wives (with their heads 
on) and children, would look strange if he 
were attired in the warlike habiliments of 
the “ beau Sahreur,” Murat; while Richard 
Cobden, Lord Brougliam, or Daniel O’Connell, 
would scarcely appear to advantage in suits . 
of knightly armour. To return to General , 
Cavaignac, and my own deficiency in physio¬ 
gnomical acumen. I ought to have discerned 
republicanism in every one of those well- ■ 
tanned lineaments, for I find it stated in the 
catalogue that his fether was a deputy of 
the National Assembly, and considered a 
stanch republican, while his mother was 
a woman of considerable talent, and to her 
is attributed the strong republican bias of 
the general’s mind. 

But, if plain republicanism be not easily 
recogiiiBe<}, the same cannot be said with 
respect to the royalty that meets one in the 
Pantheon at every turn. Close to General 
Cavaignac stands the splendid cot containing 
the Prince of Wales and the Princes.^ Royal 
—in w-ax, of course—whose respective births 
are thus adverted to: The Princess lioyal 
was born November thetwcnty-fiiut, eighteen 
hundred and foriy, at Buckingham Palace, to 
tlie great gratification of the nation ; and 
her myal brother was bom November the 
ninth, eighteen hundred and forty-one, to the 
special joy of their royal parents, Tliej’ ai e 
regarded by all loyal Britons with peculiar 
satisfaction, aS coiitmaing the royal line of 
Brunswick, which, under Divine Providence, 
may be their polarstar for generations to come. 

Queen Victoria is thrice reptesented in 
the Pantheon. Number Thirty-seven is a 
“ little go ” group of three figures, iu which 
her Majesty and Prince Albert art* au|>- 
posed to be ofl'ering to the late illustrious 
Duke of Wellington, the honours he so well 
merited. If this suppositioii have any found¬ 
ation in fact, then Prince Albert, attired in a 
field-marshal’s uniform, with white shorts, 
silks, and pumps, must have stood iu a very 
unstable attitude whe^, balancing himself on 
one toe, he advanced, in the manner of CouUm, 
to place a wreath of laurel m the brow of the 
gre^ warrior. 
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Th« Duke, hi^w, atands firmly eDongli, 
and so does the Queen, and their likenesaes 
are very good, alvmys allowing for the pos- 
eibilUy that her Majesty had a severe attack 
of yellow jaundice when ehe witnessed 
the ovation. By no means jealous of the well- 
merited honours of his brother—the achieve¬ 
ment of the aforesaid wreath—^ho Marquis 
of Wellesley, in, the ■ clothes and orders worn 
by him at the Court of George the Fourth, 
placidly surveys the illudirious group. It is 
something to ^ow that the Marquis served 
the high office of Governor Genenil of India, 
and by his mroat mind added millions of sub¬ 
jects to the British empire. James the First 
of Jhiglapd, as I expected, turns out to be a 
very pitiful specimen of royalty. The liest 
thing about him is the costume of tlie period ; 
tlie worst, his countenance, from an original 
picture. The historian dismisses him with 
tlie remark that he reigned with but little 
'reputation. Another king stands near, whom 
the chroniclers have mauled a good deal: 
this is Richard the Third, familiarly called 
Crookl)ack. He wears wliat is justly de¬ 
scribed as a magTiificent suit of armour, and 
wears it well, as one used to knightly harness ; 
so well indeed, that I feel hmf inclined to 
question the iiistorian's statement when he 
s.ays that Richard was killed by Richmond. 
I know this is always the case at Drury 
Lane 'Tlieatre, where it generally takes a good 
deal of time to kill him, au<l where T have 
particularly observed of late that be died 
extremely hard, and in a state of perspiration 
terrible to behold j Vnit I was not awai'e 
that the historical Richmond went at his 
rival with the regular one, two, three, over, 
under, &c., at Bosworth Meld. 

It is not alone the private lifeof Shakspeare 
of which we are ignorant; there is much 
uncertainty respecting his true lineaments. 
The Chandos picture, that painted i)y Martin 
Droerhout, the mahogany-and-walnut-juice 
effigy lately puhlislied, the Stratford busti and 
fifty other portraits, differ from each other as 
much as those of Claudius and the elder 
Uamlet; and there appears to me no reason 
why the Pantheon likeness should not be as 
authentic as any other. If it be so, Shakspeare 
stood at the very head and front of the 
beard movement, with a garnish round his 
jaws of well-carded, black wool, which the 
most hirsute Turk might envy. There is 
,uot much s(>eciilation in his eyes, but on the 
other hand, his clieeks are as red as the red 
red rose, and he looks very like a squire (of 
the period) of high degree when dressed in 
Lis Sunday clothes. There have been many 
tributes to the poet’s genius, but none have 
been more gracefully turned than the com¬ 
pliment paid by our historian, who remarks 
that his works will live as long as taste 
irradiates the country which had the honour 
ef.^ving him birth. 

imo high position in which Father Mathew 
pow stands, must not be taken, Utenlly, to 
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signify the pedestal Number Eighty-five, on 
which he is raised in the Pantheon. To be 
elevated, is not itf 'all suggestive of the A postle 
of Temperance, neither does it seem appro¬ 
priate to say that he appears in excmlent 
^irits ; but elevation and good-humour are 
Iwth expressefl in his effigy. Besides an accti- 
rate knowledge of the person of Mr. Pitt, in 
the costume of a Master of Arts, this prSeig of 
his political career is recorded in our catalogue: 
After the usual course of study he embraced 
the profession of the law, and appeared once 
or twice on the Western Circuit a| junior 
counsel in some causes. In eighteen hundred 
and four he again emerged from private life, 
and 6lled the office of prime minister till his 
death. What encouragement, here, for Mr. 
Briefless or Mr. Dnuup ! 

A few other celebrated characters ai« hit off 
with tlie same terse felicity of expression. Of 
Voltaire we learn that he was a voluminous 
author, and may be considered as one of 
the chief of those writers whose works pre¬ 
pared tlie public mind for the Revolution. 
Pope Pins the Ninth received an edueation 
suitable to bis high rank, and entered the 
Garde Nobile, but soon after left it for the 
Church, of which ho became one of its 
briglitest ornaments. He was raised to his 
present dignity to the great joy of the 
llomans ; but, alas for the instability of even 
a pope’s popularity, tlie fury of the revolu¬ 
tionary mania compelled him, two years 
afterwards, to quit his capital! We. infer 
from this passage, and one or two others, 
that our historian is an enemy to revolutions : 
indeed, it is only natural that wax should 
avoid collisions. 

The Merry Monarch, who figures in a suit 
of chevalier armour, possessod an agreeable 
person, an elegant address, engaging manners, 
and a cheerful disposition ; but it was found 
that his natural advantages had not fitted 
him for a throne, as his indolence and love of 
pleasure made him averse to business. His 
favours were fretiuently bestowed on the ua- 
deserving. Rather frequently, we opine ! His 
brother .James is dismissed in briefer fashion: 
public opinion is divided respecting bis cha¬ 
racter. Our historian is fond of iudulgiag 
in the comprehensive style. Thus, he says 
of Mr. Joseph Hume: To great natural 
ability he unites perseverance in an un¬ 
common degree, which has placed him, for 
several successive Parliaments, in a dis¬ 
tinguished station. And of John Fliilip 
Kemble : Whether we view him as an actor 
or an author, we sliall find that he possessed 
wonderful talent Of Dr. Wiseman our 
historian says; He has held the highest 
honours in the Catholic Church, and has lately 
had the dignity of Cardinal conferred on 
him. Bat tlien^ at an early age he shoved 
those astomshiag talents for which he is 
distinguished. 

The reig» of Charles the First is nwf 
neatly written : Belying on his reaooresa. 
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he mede war against the French, and soon 
ibund it necessai'y to raise money, -which he. 
did in so arhitrary a manneiv particularly 
that called ship money, in which the city 
of London was rated at twenty ships, that 
he became very unpopular; when a power, 
in the person of Cromwell and the Puritans, 
destroyed him, and led him to the scaffold, 
at Whitehall. The 'person of Cromwell him- 
sdf appears in a suit of armour of the period, 
and he is cliarncterised as having been led 
on by ambition and rapine, and then eventu¬ 
ally rosf to the supreme power. What the 
ex-railway king owed bis advance to, we are 
informed in the following pithy sentence; 
At an early age he was apprenticed to a 
draper at York, and soon displayed that 
vigour of character which . . . placed him in 
Parliament. That vigour of character! Prince 
Talleyrand, in a court dress, is the cause of a 
highly poetical image : On his return (from 
America) he rose highly in the estimation of 
Bonaparte, and rose to honours. On the fall 
of Napoleon, Talleyrand, who had hitherto 
been his right hand, deserted the fallen 
fortune, and (in a court dress) bowed to the 
rising snn. 

So much for the greatness of some of the 
most prominent among the isolated figures in 
the Pantheon; but, if you want really to 
know what greatness Is, you must turn to 
the principal groups. 

Where can it be more tremendously devel¬ 
oped than in the Eobe Eooui, or what can 
show it off to greater advantage than that 
“dod and module of confounded royalty,” 
King George the Fourth ? He was, in sooth, 
the very prince of cut velvet and monarch of 
white satin. Here is the essence of his bio¬ 
graphy ; The i”obe, complete in every respect, 
measuring seven yards long, was worn by 
his Majesty in the procession to Westminster 
Abbey, and borne by nine eldest sons of peers. 
The robe on the extreme right of the inspector 
was used at the opening of Parliament; that 
on the left, similarly placed, is the purple or 
imperial robe, used on his Majesty’s return 
from the Abbey. The three robes contain 
five hundred and sixty-seven feet of velvet 
and embroidery, and, with llie ermine lining, 
coat eighteen thousand pounds. 

Bl is in a tone of deep regret that our 
historian, speaking of these robes, observes : 
■Tlieir like will never be seen again. 1, for 
one, do most fervently hope and believe not. 

Synchronism' is, I find, not necessary for 
the ordering of an historical group. There 
i.9 the coronation of her present Majesty, for 
example, at which, with the most complacent 
air in the world, William the Fourth looks 
on in the magnificent coat worn by him os 
Lord High Admiral, embroidered by Messrs. 
Blanks the only one oyer made. Queen 
Victoria’s father and all her royal uncles are 
also present; and even George the Thii-dand 
Queen Charlotte are resuscitated Ao grace the 
ceremony. Our' historian takes advantage of 


the presence of the two latter, to tell us that 
they had a numerous family of sous and 
daughters who, for beauty and accomplish¬ 
ments, were never surpassM by any family in 
Europe, and certainly by none in the poaiti«m 
which they held in the hearts of their country. 
The following tribute to the memory of the 
Princess Otarlotte, also one of the groups 
struck me as poetical: As the tender rosebud, 
when about to disclose its rich perfume and 
loveliness, is sometimes blighted with the 
fairest blossoms, so fell Britam’s hope. This 
group, which includes, amongst other figures, 
the Bishop of Exeter and the late Duke of 
Newcastle, is intended, says our historii^n, to 
convey an idea of characters dear to evejy ! 
Englishman and lover of his country; and, at 
the same time, presents the most complete 
view of-the four national orders, the Garter, 
Bath, Thistle, and St. Patrick—costumes with 
which every one must desire to be acquainted 
The force of this reasoning is not, to m& so 
very apparent; but, certainly, if one does ' 
want to know anything about these emblems 
of greatness, the materials for doing so are 
here in abundance. 

There is no such functionary as the Prose 
Laureate ; but if there were, 1 think I know 
who might put in a claim for the office. 
Hear him : Her Majesty, to a prepossessing ! 
exterior, unites those qualities calculated to 
endear her to her coiintiy, and to place her 
ill that exalted situation, in the hearts of a 
free people, which must render her the envy 
as well as the admiration of the world. i 

In his description of the Golden Chamber, 
where are to be seen the largest and most 
interesting colleciion of relics of the Emperor 
Napoleon, which has ever been exhibited, j 
our historian, strictly confines himself to j 
catalogue details ; and in his account of the 
Shrine or Memorial of the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, he simply says that it is a sight which 
cannot be seen without vibrating in every 
British heart. In the Ciiamber of Horrors 
the energy of his diction finds appropriate 
subjects to dwell upon; but I will merely 
observe tliat 1 did not find in this ixiom the 
effigy of the late eminent Mr, Tawell, hanged 
for murder under particularly atrocious cii’- 
cumstances. But 1 saw a plain lilac ^nnet ; 
and a collarless coat of a drab complexion^ 
studying hlstoiy in wax; and it Occurred to i 
me that iierhaps this spedal omission was an | 
.act of polite deference towards respectability, j 
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THE LONGEST NIGHT IN A LIFE, 

It was ono of those old fashioued winters 
in the days of the Georges, when the snow 
lay on the ground tor weeks, when railways 
were unknown, and the electric telegrivph 
had not been dreamed ol save by the apfciila- 
tive Countess of London. The mails had 
been irregular for a month ])ast, and the 
letter-bags, which did reach the post-oifice 
had been brought thither with diflicidly. 
The newspapers were devoid of all foreign 
iutolligenee, the metropolis knew nothing of 
the doings of the provinces, and the provinces 
knew little more of the alhurs of the inutro- 
pohs ; but the columns of both were crowded 
with accidents from the ineloniency of the 
wejither, with heart-rending accounts o( 
sfeiiuation and destitution, with wonderfid 
escapes of adventurous travellers, and of still 
more adventurous niiiilcoachnn n and guards. 
Bnsiiiess was almost at a shindstlll, or was 
only curried on by fits andstaits; families 
wiTe made uneasy by tlie frequent long 
silence of their absent inembeis, and the 
poor wore snflering great nnscry Iron cold 
and famine. 

I’he south road had been blocked up 
for nearly a month, when a partial thaw 
almost caused a public rejoicing; coaches 
began to lun, letters to be dispiitched and 
delivered, and weatliei bound travellers to 
have some hope of re.-icliing their destination. 

Amoug the first Indies who undertook 1 he 
journey from the west of .Scotland to London 
at this time, was a certain Miss Stirling, who 
had, for weeks past, desired to reach the 
metropolis. Her irieiids assured her that it 
was a foulhaitly attemjit, and told her of 
travellers who had been twice, nay three 
times, snowed up on their way to town; but 
their advice and warnings were of no .iv.ail; 
Miss Stirling’s business was urgent, it con¬ 
cerned others more than herself, and she was 
not one to be deterred by peisoual discomfort 
or by physical difficulties from doing what 
she tiiought was right. 

So, she kejit to her purpose, and early in 
February took her aeat in the mail for 
Jjondou, being tlic only passenger who was 
booked for the whole journey. 

The thaw had continued for some da^s; 
the road^though heavy were open; and with 


the aid of extra liorses hero aud there the 
first half of the journey was performed pretty 
easily tliongh tediously. 

Tlie second day was more trying than the 
first; the wind blew keenly, and peuetr.ited 
every crevice of the coach; the partial thaw 
had but .slightly affected the wild moorland 
they luid to cross ; thick heavy clouds were 
gathering rouml the icd rayfess sun; and 
when on peaching a little road-side inn the 
snow began to fall fast, both the guard aud 
ennehmau urged their solitary passenger to 
x-em.ain there for the night, inste.'id of tempting 
the discomforts and peiliaps the perils of the 
next stage. Miss Stii-ling hesitated for a 
moment, but the little inn looked by no means 
a ])lei).s.int jilncc to be snowed up in, so she 
resisted their entreaties, aud, g.atheriug her 
furs more closely round her, she nestled her¬ 
self into a corner of the coach. Thus, for a 
time she lost all consciousness of outwaid 
things in sleep. 

A sudden Inreli awoke her; aud she soon 
learned that they had stuck fast in a snow- 
drilt, and that no efforts of the tii ed horn's 
cunhl extricate the coach from its unpleasant 
jiredieameut. The guard, momitiiig one of 
the leaders, set off in search of assistance, 
while the co.achraau comforted Miss Stirling, 
by telling her that as nearly as they coukl 
c.dculate they were only a mMe or two from 
“the squire’s,” and that'if the, gnnid eould 
find his way to liic siiuirc’s the sijuire was 
ceitaiii to come to their rescue with his 
sledge. It was not the fii-st time that the 
squire had got the mailbags out of a snow- 
wreath by that raeiins. 

The coachman’s expectations were fulfilled. 
Witliin HU hour, the distant tinkling of the 
sledge bells was heard, and lights were seen 
gleaming afar ; they rapidly aJvanceil nearer 
anil nearer; and soon a hearty voice was 
hoard hailing them. A pai'ty of men with 
lauterns aud shovels came to their assistance ; 
a strong arm lifted Miss Stirling firom the 
coach, and supported her trembliug steps to a 
sledge close at hand ; and almost before she 
knew where she was, she found herself in a 
large hnll brilliantly lighted by a bhixiug 
■wood firo. Numbers of rosy glowing cliildisli 
faces were gathered round her, numbers of 
bright eager eyes were gazing cutii usiy upou 
her, kindly hfRids were busied in lemoving 
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her ai^d pleasant Voices welcomed Oh, no, no^ it is not that! I had it fitted I 

Lei* and congratulated hei‘on her escape. up for my brothei’-'William, when.lie used to j 
“Jty, ay, Mary,” said her host, addressing <3e here more frequently than of Idte, and it is 
his wife. “I told you that the deigh would often occupied by gentlemen when the house ' 
iave plenty of work this winter, and you see is full; but, as it is detached from tlio house, I 
1 was right.” I have, of coiirse, never asked any lady to ] 

,, “ As you always are, uncle,” a merry voice sleep there till now.” i 

exclaimed. “ We all say at Hawti-ee that “ Oh ! if Idiat be all, I am quite willing to 1 
Uncle Atlierton never can lie wrong.” become its first lady tenant,” said Miss j 

“Athei*tonJ Hawtree!” repeated Miss Stii-- Stirlin;i heartily. So the matter was settled, | 
fing in some amaxeinent, “ and uttered in that and ordei’s were given to prepare the Pavilion i 
familiar voice ! Ellen, Ellen Middleton, is it fur the unexpected guest. ; 

! possibll that you are here 1 ” The evening passed pleasantly; music, | 

^ A joyful exclamation and a rush into her dancing, and ghost stories made the liours 
j arms were the young girl’s imdy reply to fly fiist. It was long past ten—the usual hour j 
this question as she cried, “Uncle Atherton, of retiring .at Bellieid—when Miss Stirling, | 
j Aunt Mai^y, don’t yon know your old friend under her liosteas’s guidance, took possession i 
j Miss Stirling ? ” of her ouL-door dJiamher. It really was a plea- ' 

Mrs. Atherton fixed her soft blue e3'e3 on siint choerrnl little a[jarbment. Ttie crimson i 
the etrangei’, in whom she could at first hanging.s of the bed and window looked warm 
scarcely recognise the bright-haired girl an<l coinforlaUe in the flashing fire-light; and 
whom she had not seen for eighteen or when the candles on the mantelpiece were 
twenty yeara; but by and bj% she satisfied lighted, and the two easy chairs qc'awn close 
herself that, though changed, she Vas Ellen to tlie liearth; the long-pai'Ud friends found 
Stirling stUl, with the same sunny smile ;md it impossible to insist tlie temptation of sit- j 

tl»e same laughing eyes that had mode every ting down to liavo, what in old days they j 

one love her in their schooldays. Heartfelt ilseil to call a “two-handed chat.” There '! 
j indeed wein the greetings which followed, was much to tell of what had befallen both, J 
j and cordial the welcome iMrs. Atherton gave of eheqitered scenes of jo.v and soitow, deeply j 
I her old friend as she congratulated lierself iutercsting to those two wliose youth had been : 
! on having dear Ellen under her own roof; pas.-ied together ; tliere were mutual recollec- i 
j more especially as she owed this good fortune tions of soliool-tlays to be talked over ; mutual ' 

I to Mr. Atherton’s exertions in rescuing her. friends and future plans to bo discussed ; and' i) 

I “ It'is the merest chance, too, that he is qt niiduiglit rung out from the atable-elock j 

! home at present,” she said ; “ lie ought to before Airs. Atherton said good-night. She i 

I have boen in Scotland, but the stale of the had alre.ady crefl.sed the threshhold to go, | 
i roads in this bleak couuUy- has kept him when she turned back to say, “I forgot to I 
j jirisoner here for weeks.” tell j'ou, Ellen, that the inside bar of this j 

; “And oUiers as well,” Ellen Middleton door is not veiy secure, and that the key ' 

i added ; “ but both children and grown people only turns outside. Are you iuoliiied t»i trust ' 
are only too thankfkl to have so good an to the bar alone, _ or will you, as Williiim |' 
excuse for staffing longer at Bellieid.” And used to do, have tlie door locked outside, and 
then, laughing, she asked Aunt Mary how let the sciwant bring the key in the morning? } 

: she meant to dispose of Miss Stirling for the William used to say tiiat he found it rather j 

night, for the house was as full already as it an advantage to do so, as the unlocking of j 

j could bold. the door was sure to awake him. j 

i “Oh,” said her aunt, “wo shall manage Afis.s .Stirling laughingly allowed, tliat j 
j very well, BelfiolJ is very elastic,” though, generally, she could not quite think ; 

^le smiled as she spoke; but it struck it an advantage to bo locked into her room, 
Miss Stirling that the question was, never- still she hud no objection to it on this par- ■ 

! theless, a puzzling one, so she took the first ticular oeciisiou, as she wished to rise in I; 
Op^rtunity of entreating her to take no rcasonablo time. | 

trouble on her account; a chair by the fire “ "Very well; then, you had better not fasten j; 
w'as' really all the accommodation she cared the bur at all, and I will send my maid with I 
j ibr, as she wished to be in readiness to pursue the key, at eight precisely. Goodnight.” ■' 

j her journey as soon as the coach coukl ' “Goodnight.” ! 

ja’occed. They x>arted; the door was locked outside; !! 

! “ We shall be able to do better for you than tlie key taken out; and Miss Stirling, standing ' 

that, Ellen," Mrs. Atherton answered cheer- bj' the window, watched her friend cross the 
j fuHj'. “I camiof^ it is true, promise you a narrow black path, which had been swept | 

I 'state-room,’ for every bed in the house i.s clear of snow to make a dry passage from 

j full, andT know ypu will not allow any one the,house to the pavilion. A ruddy light ; 

! to be moved for your convenience; but I slreaniecl from the hall door as it opened . 

j have one chamber still at your service which, to admit its mfstress, and gave u cheerful 

1 exc^t m one respect, is homfortsible enough." 'friendly aspect to the scene ; but, when the 
Ij “Haunted,.of course?” said*Miss Stirling door clesed and shut out that warn com- 
gailj'. fortable light, the darkened porch,Ithe pale 
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moonUgHt shimmering dn the shrouded trees, 
aud the stars twinkling in the frosty sky^h^ 
such an ae^et of solitude as to cast- oyer 
her a kind of chill that made her Lialf 
repent having consented to quit the house at 
nlf^ and let herself be locked up in this lonely 
place. 

Yet what had she to fear? No harm 
. could happen to her from within the chamber; 
the door was safely locked outside, aud strong 
irou stauncheons guarded the window ; there 
could he no possible danger. So drawing 
her chair once more to the fire, and stir¬ 
ring it into a brighter blaze, she took up 
a BtUe Bible which lay on the drassing 
table, and read some portions of the New 
Testament. A 

When she laid down we book she took out 
the comb that fastened np her long, dark silken 
tresses—^in which, despite her five-.uid-thirty 
years, not a silver thread was visible—aud, as 
she ai'ranged them for the night, her thoughts 
strayed hack to the old world memories 
which her meeting with Mary Atherton had 
revived. The sound of the clock striking two 
' was the first thing that recalled her to her 
present life. By this time the caudles were 
tmrued down almost to the socket, and the 
fire was dying fast. As she turned to fling a 
fresh log into the crate her eyes fell upon the 
dressing-glass, and in its rafleciiou she saw, 
or at least fancied she saw, the bed-curtains 
move. 

She stood for a moment gazing at the 
mirror, expecting a repetition of the niove- 
meul; but all was still, and she blatqed 
herself for allowing nervous fears to over¬ 
come her. Still, it was an exertion, even 
of her brave spirit, to approach the bed and 
witlidraw the curtains. She was rewarded 
by finding nothing save the bedclothes folded 
neatly down os if inviting her to press the 
snow-white sheets, and a luxurious pile of 
pillows that looked most tempting. She 
could’not resist the mute invitation to rest 
her TVearied limbs. Allowing herself no 
time for farther doubts or fears, she. placed 
her candle on the mautel-piece, and stepped 
into bed. 

She was very tired, her eyes ached with 
weariness, but sleep seemed to fly from her. 
Old recollections thronged on her memory; 
,thoughts connected 'with the business she had 
stfll to get through, hauuted her; aud diffi¬ 
culties that had not occurred to her till now 
arose up before her. She was restless and 
feverish: and the vexation of feeling so, made 
her more wakeful. Perhaps if she were to 
close tlie curtiuns between her and the fire 
she might be better able to sleep—^the flicker¬ 
ing light disturbed her, aud the moonbeams 
stealing between the window-curtains cast 
ghostly shadows on the wall. So, she care¬ 
fully shut out the light on that ride, and 
turned again to sleep. Whether she had Or 
had not quite lost oousoiouBuesB she could not 
well remember, but she was soon thoroughly 


aronaed by feeling the bed heave under her. 
She started n|>, and awaited with a beating 
heart a repetition of the movement, but it 
did not come. It must have been a feturn 
of the hervons fancies which had twice* 
assailed her already that night, Ijaying her 
head once more on the pUlow she determined 
to control her groundless terrors. 

Again she started up 1 This time there 
could be no doubt; the bed liad beaved 
more than once, accompaiued by a strange 
gurgling sound as if of a creature /n paui. 
LeaniDg on her elbow, she listened with 
that intensity of fear which desires almost 
as much as it dreads a recurrence of the 
sound that caused it. It came again, followed 
by a loud rustling noise as if some heavy 
body were dragged from imder the bed in 
the direction of the fire. What could it 
be ? She longed to call out lor help, but 
her tongue dave to the roof of her inoutb, 
and the pulses in her temples throbbed until 
she felt as if their painful - beating sounded 
in the silence of the night like the loud tick 
of a clock. 

The unseen thing dragged itself along 
until it reached the hearthrug, where it 
flung itself down with violence. As it did 
so she beaid the clank of a chain. Her 
breath came leas painfully as she heard it, 
for it occurred to her that the creature might 
be nothing worse than the house dog, who, 
having broken Ids chain, had sought shelter 
beneath the bed in the warm room. Even 
this notion was disagreeable enough, but it 
was as nothing to the vague terror which had 
hithei’to oppressed her. §he persuaded herself 
that if she lay quite quiet no harm would 
hap^n to her, and the night vijuld soon pass 
over. Thus reasoning, she laid hersedf down 
again. 

By-and-by the creature began to snore, and 
it struck her feverish fancy tliat the snoring 
was not like that of the dogf After a little 
time, she raised herself genll;y, and with 
trembling bands drew back an inch or two 
of the curtain and peered oat, thinking that 
any certainty was better than such terrible 
suspense. She looked towards the fire-place, 
and there, sure enough,, the huge creature 
lay: a.brown hairy mass, but of what shape 
It was impossible to divine, so fitful was the 
light, and so strangely Was it coiled up on the 
hearthrug. By and by, it began to steeteh 
itself out, to open its eyes which shone in the 
flickering ra^ of the fire, and to raise its paws 
above its hairy head. 

Good God ! those are not paws! They 
are human bauds; and dangling Irom the 
wrists hang fragments of broken chains ! 

A chill of horror froze Ellen Stirling’s veins 
as a flash of the expiring fire showed her this 
clearly;—far too clearly—and the conviction 
seized upon her mind that she was shut up 
with an escaped convict. An inward invoca¬ 
tion to Heaven for aid, rose from her heart, as 
with the whole force of her intellect, she 
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endeaToured to survey the danger of her posi¬ 
tion, and to think of the most persuasive 
‘words blie eould use to the* man into' whose 
power she had so strangely fallen. For the 
present, however, die must be still, very still; 
she must make no movement to betray her¬ 
self; and perhaps he might overlook her 
presence until daylight came, and with it, 
possible bclp. The night must bo far spent; 
she must wait, and hope. 

She had not to wait long. The creature 
moved Main—stood upright—staggered to¬ 
wards we bed. For one moment—one 
dreadful moment—she saw his face, his pale 
inched features, his flashing eyes, bis black 
risding hair; but, thank God ! he did not 
9ee her. She shrunk behind the curtains; 
he advanced to the bed, slowly, hesitatingly, 
and the clanking sound of the broken ubaiiih 
fell menacingly on her ear. He laid his 
hand upon the curtains, an<i, for a few mo¬ 
ments fumbled to flixl the opening. These 
moments were all in all to Ellen Stilling, 
be'.p.'iir sliariM-ned her senses; she fouiul 
that the other side of the bed was not set so 
close against the wall but tb.at slio could pass 
between. Into the narrow space between, siie jdaied'not nuike the slightest sound. Tie 
contrived to slip noiselessly. looked up at (he window, against which he 

She had haidly accomplished the difficult' almost biushcd in iiassiug ; and the light 
feat, and bhellered hei*8elf behind the cm tains, he held, fl.ibhed on hli'-s Stilling's croiictiing 
when the creature flung itself on the hed, ami tigui e. He p.nuHcd, looked again, and seemed 
drawing the beilclothes round liim, utteied a about to speak, when .she hastily made signs 
bound more like the whiunidug of a horse that be bliould be silent, but «eek assistance 
tlian the laugh of a human being. at the iiouse. He gave her a glance of iiitol- 

For some little time Miss Stilling stood in ligenee, and linbteiied away, 
her naiTow hiding-place, trembling with cold How long bis absence seemed ! Gould ho 
and terror, fearful lest some ungual ded move- have understood her? The occupant of the 
ment should betray her, and biing down on j bed was glowing eveiy instant more and 
her a fate .die dare<l not couteini>hiti*. She moi e iestless ; he was rising from the bed 
lifted up her heal t in prayer for courage ; and —he w.is gi oping round the room. They 
when her compobure had in some degree re- would come too late, too late ! 
turned, it occurred to her that if she could Tint no ! steps iu the courtyard—^the key 
but reach the wiudow, she might from that turniug in the look—^the door ojiens—then 
position, possibly attract the attention of with a yell that rang in Ellen Stuliiig’s ear 
some passers by, and be released fiom her until her dying clay, the creature rushed to 
terrible durance. her hiding-place, clashed the slight Window- 

Very cautiously she attempted the perilous frame to pieces, and finding himself baulked 
experiment; her bare feet moved noiselessly of his purposecl escape by the strength of the 
across the floor, and a friendly ray of moon iron bara outside, turned, like a wild beast, 
light guided her safely towards the window, on his pursneis. She was the first on whom 
As bhe put ont her hand towards the his glance fell. He el.asped her throat; his 
curdilns, her heart gave a fresh bound of face was close to hers; his glittering eyes were 
terror, for it came in contact with something glaring at her in fieuzy; when a blow from 
soft and warm. At length, however, sbo bebiiuT felled him. 

remembered that she had flung down her She awoke from a long swoon to find her- 
fur cloak in that spot, and it was a mercy self safe in Mrs. Atherton’s dressing-room, 
to come upon it now, wlien she was chilled lind to hear that no one was hurt but the 
to the bone. She wrapped it round <iier poor maniac, and that he was again in tlie 
and reached the window without further charge of his keepers, from whom he hod 
adventure, or any alarm from the occupant escaped a few hours before, 
of the bed: whose heavy regular breathing *' A few hours ! A lifetime, M!ary 1 But 
gave assurance that he was now sound Heaven be tlianked, it is past like a wild 
asleep. This was some comfort, and she dream I ” 

greatly needed it. The look-out from the It was pot all post. One enduring eflPect 
window was anything but inspiriting. The remained, ever after to imprint on Ellen 
stars still shone peacefully oU the sleep- Stirling's memory, and on the memories of 
ing earth; the moon still snowed her pallid all who kuew her, the event of that loug 


visage; not a sight or sound presaged dawn ; 
and after long listening in vain for any sign 
of life in the outer wor^ she heard the stable 
clock strike four. ' 

Only four! 

She felt as if it were impossible to survive 
even another hour of teiror such as she liad 
just passed through. Was there no hope? 
Hone. 

She tried to support herself against the 
window-frame, but her first touch caused it 
to shake and creak in a manner that seemed 
to her startlingly loud; she fauciixi that 
the creature moved uneasily on its bed at the 
sountl. Drops of a^ony fell from her biuw; 
as minute utter niinnte wore heavily on; 
ever and anon a r^tle of the bed-clolhes, 
or a slight cl.auk ot the manacled hands, 
sent a renewed chill to her heait. 

The clock struck five. 

Still all without was silent. Suddenly, a 
man’s wliisUe was heard in the couit, and 
the driver of the iiiail-eoaeh, lantern in 
Ii.-iud, crossetl the yaid towards the [laviliou. 
Would to God slic could call to him, or 
in aiiv way attract his attention ! but she 
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night. |iuch had been bet aaffering, anxiety, along the stteeta they eing in honour of the 
and teiTor, that in those few hours her hair saint. 1 was once, in Enghmd, most kindly 
had turned as white as snow. • received by a Greek family, who allowed me to 

_ - — - - - -— - witness their Easter-day ceremonies; which, 

■ MODERN GREEK SONGS. “ expression of good wishes and the glad 

_ visits of congratulation paid by all the gentle- 

I have lately met with a French book which men to tlieir friends, must have resembled a 
has interested me much ; and, as it is now out ' feast of St. Basil without tho songs. The 
of print, and was never very extensively I family consisted of a Greek motlier, a tnosl 
known, I imagine some account of it may not' lovely daughter, and a sou, who leit his own 
be displeasing to the readers of Houseliold home on ibis day to visit his friends. 

'Words. In one corner of the small English drawlng- 

It is called Chants Populaiies de la Gr^ce room there was spread a table covered wiui 
Moderne, par C. Fauriel. M. Fauriel is a mellow-looking sweetmeats, all os if the glow 
Greek, in spite of his French name, and the of sunset rested on their amber and crimson 
language in which he writes. The plan on colours ; and there were decanters containing 
wliich he has collected these Chants Fopu- mysterious liquids to match. In came one 
laires resembles that oF Sir Walter Scott, in Greek gentleman after another with some 
his Border Minstrelsy. Li both cases there shoit sentence, which burst forth as if it con- 
is a preliminary discourse explaining the tained the perfection of joy. It was tho 
manners and pecuLar character of tlu pi>o]ile Greek for “ Olirist is Hsen.” Then all shook 
among whom these ballads circulate, •lud the hands ; the visitors tasted of the jowel-like 
histoiy of whoso auceatoi-s and jiojmlai heroes I sweetmeats, and rushed off to go somewhere 
they commemoiale. This disconise and the, else, and to have their places taken by other 
expLuiatoiy notes give the prliicijiai intuiest truo]>s of fiieuds. But we had no songs; nor 
to the book, as they tell oi the habits and'do I know if, in our cold northern dimatci, 
customs and traditions of a people whom we , the Greeks keep up the feast of the coming 
aie apt to moan over, as having fallen low i Spring, In Greece this is held on the first of 
fioiii the high estate of the civilisation ol their Mai’cli; the first of May would often lie early 
ancestors. But, as there are four millions of greeting to the spring in England. At this 
men vho claim a direct descent from the pretty holiday, the children in their spring of 
most polished people the woi'ld has ever liumau life join the young men, and go siug- 
kuown, it becomes v/orth one’s while to learn iiig about the streets, and asking for araiul 
something of their present state. presents in honour of the soft and budding 

M. Fauriel divides the poetry of modern time ; and every one gives them an egg, or 
Greece into two kinds; works of liteiatiiie, some cheese, or some other simple produce of 
written down as composed, and conected and ' the country. The song they sing is oue 
revised in strict accoi-dauce with the lules of. which, for its grace and the breath of spring 
art; and the real ballads—^{loems .sjiiinging | and flowers which perfumes it, is known in 
out of the heart of the nation whenever it is many eonntiies, as well as in Greece, under 
dee,jly stiried, and circulating iiuni man to the name of the Song of the Swallow. The 
man with the rapidity of flarae: never written childieu carry about with them the figure of 
down, but never forgotten. Some of tliese a swallow rudely cut in wood, and fastened 
songs relate to domestic, but the majority to to a kind of little windmilL which is turned 
popular events. by a piece of string fastened: to a cylinder. 

Let us take the household songs. There Tlie modern Greeks are an essentially com.- 
are two feasts which are celebrated in every merciaJ people, I have heard a saying which 
house. Tho first is on New Fear’s Day, the shows the popular opinion of their bargaining 
feast of St. Basil in the Greek Church. The talents: “ It takes two Englishmen to cheat 
account which M. Fauriel gives reminds me a Scotchman; two Scotchmen to cheat a Jew; 
much of a Scottish New Year’s Day. Tho two Jews to cheat a Greek.” This turn for 
young men pass from one honso to auollier commetcc, added to the poverty of their own 
until all their friends have been visited; couutiy, and the uncertain tenure of property 
bringing with them presents, and going, in there, causes numbers of Greeks to become 
glad procession, to salute all their acquaint- merchlants in other countries; bat ibey suffer 
auces. But instead of our “ 1 wish you a .n cutely on first- leaving their homes; the 
happy new year and many of them,” the nearer to the mountains the more they 
young Greeks, on entei’iug each house, sing mourn; and their sadness as well as their 
some verses in honour of the master or joy is expressed by song, 
head of the family; otliers in honour of the When anyone is leaving his homo to go 
mistress; the sons of the house have each into a strange laud, his friends and compa- 
their song, nor are the daughters forgotten, nions meet together at his house to share 
Those who are absent or dead receive this with him one final meal; and, after that, they 
compliment last of all The key changes; accompany him on a part of his way, as 
the remembrance of the lost is sung mourn* Qrpah and Ruth accompanied Naomi; aa 
fully and sadly; but none of the f^ily are Raphael’s i^mpanious, for the great love th^y 
left out on the feast of St. Basil As they go bore him, went with him when he left the 
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etadin of Peragino. Aud as they walk along 
^ey aing. Thera are songs set apart from 
time immemorial for the sad occasion of a 
Greek’s departure from Greece; and others 
are made on the spot, out of the excited 
feelings of the moment. There is a story told 
of a yontliT-the youngest ol three brothers— 
but uttle beloved by bis mother: the poor 
fellow chdeavoured in vam to win some 
Boafity sprinkling of the atFeetion tliat was 
showered on his elder brothers ; and at lust 
ha determined to become an exile from that 
homo which was no home to him. So ho set 
forth, aoeompanied by his yonng companions, 
hie brothers, his sisters, nnd as a matter of 
farm, by lus mother heisulf. Pour or live 
miles from his bfrthplace there was a small 
gorge through which the narrow road wround 
This was the determined point of separation; 
Sud hare, among the rocky echoes, were sung 
the most doleful farewell songs. Suddenly 
the young man mounted upon a I'ock, .and 
improvised a poem on thu snllerings he had 
experienced from the indidercnce of his 
mother. He cried to her to bless him onci^ 
before bo went away for ever, •willi something 
of the wild entreaty of Esau when he adjureil 
Isaac to “Bless nie, also, O my tather!” 
Nor was this strange poetic appeal m vain : 
“the mother,with a sudden Eastern cliauga of 
ftoling, could hardly wail until the improvised 
song was fuished (I have sometimes felt as 
impatient over an improvised sermon), befoic 
she in her turn sang her lejieutunee; and I 
promised, if he would remaiu at home, that 
she wchild be a better mother for the ftitui’o.” 
in, Kauriel says no more. 1 should not 
' have been sorry to ba^ e had the old faii-y- 
tale ending nllixed to this true story, “ And 
they lived together very hapjiily tor evei 
after.” 

Now let us hear about the marriage- 
soum. Life seems like an opera amongst the 
modern Greeks ; all emotWis, all events, i 


maidens go to draw water, as Bebekah went, 
I of old, to the well. 

! .The ceremony of betrothal is very simple. 
On an appointed evening, the relations of 
the lovers meet together in tha presence 
of a priest, either at the house of the father 
of the future husband, or at that of the 
parents of the bride elect. After the mar¬ 
riage contract is signed, two young girls 
bnng iu the affianced maiden—'Who is covered 
all over with a veil—and present her to heur 
lover, who takes her by the hand, and leads 
her up to the priest. They exchange rings 
before him, and he gives themxhis Messing. 


require the reliePof sutging. But a marriage 
is a singing time among human beings as 
well as bua% Among the Greeks the youth 
of lioth sexes are kept apart, and do not meet 
excepting on the oceasiou of some jinblic 
feast, whfsn the young Greek makes choice of 
his bride, aud asks her jiarents for their con¬ 
sent. If they give it, all is aiTanged for the | 
betrothal; liut the ^ung people arc not 
allowed to see each other again until that 
event. There are |>aits of Gicoce where the 
young mail is allowed to docl.'uv his passion 
himself to the object of it. Not in vrords, 
however, does ho breathe his tender suit. 
He tries to meet with her iu some path, or 
other place in which he may throw her on 
apple or a flower. If the former missile be 
chosen, one can only hope that the young 
lady is a^it at catching, as a blow from a 
moderately hard apple is rather too violent a 
token of love. After this apple ajr flower 
thiowing, his only chance of meeting with 
his lo\ 0 is at the fountain • to whion all Greek 


before him, and he giyes themxhis Mesping. 
The bride tbeu retires; but all the rest of the 
company remain, aud spend the day in merry- 
making and driiikiug the health m the young 
coujile. The intervad between the betrotbal 
and the luiuriago may be but a few boors; 
it may be mouths, and it may be years; but, 
whatever the length of time, the lovers must 
never meet again until the wedding day 
comes. Three or four days before that lim^ 
the Mher and mother of the bride send round 
their notes of invitation; eacli of which is 
accorajxiuied by the present of a bottle of 
wine. The answers conic in with even more 
sulihtantial accompammeuts. Those who 
have gieat pleasure in accepting, send a 
present wit )i then reply; the most fr«»quent 
IS a mm oi lamb dressed up with ribands 
and Jlowers ; but the poorest send tlieir 
quarter of mutton os thdr contribution to the 
I wedding-feost. 

The eve of the marriage, or rather during 
the mglit, the friends on each side go to deck, 
out tlie biide aud groom for the apptouching 
ceremony. Thy biidogroom is shaved by liis 
paraiiyrapli or groom’s man, iu a very gravfc 
and dignified manner, in the presence ui .^ill 
the ^ oung ladies invited. Fancy the attitude 
of the biidegrooro, anxious aud motioulcbs 
under the hands of his unpractised barber, 

{his nose held lightly up between a finger and 
I thianb, whde a viDwil of young girls look 
gravely on at tbe gi-.ieeful opei'.ation! Tbs 
bnde is decked, foi her paii^ by her young 
coinpaniuiis; who dress lier in white, and 
cover her all over with a long veil made of 
the fiuest stufl. Eu'ly the next morning the 
young man and all his friends come iorth, 
like a bridegioum out of his chamber, to seek 
the bnde, and carry her off from her father’s 
house. Then she, m songs as ancient as the 
ruins of the old temples that fie around her, 
sings her sorrowful farewell to the father 
who has caied fur her and protected her 
hitherto; to tho mother who has borne her, 
aud cherished her; to tho companions of bur 
maidenhood ; to her early home; to the 
fountain whence she daily fetched water; to 
tho trees which tdiadcd her childish ph|y; and 
every now aud then she gives way to natural 
tears : then, according to immemorial usage, 
the jtaranymph turns to the glad yet 8ym)>a- 
thetio procession, and says in a sentwee which 
hM become proverbial on such occasions— 



" Let her »lone 1 «lie weeps’! '* , To.which she 
must make miswer, “ Lead, me ■•away, bnt let 
me weep !" After the oof%« Lae borne thg 
bride to the houee of her husband, the whole 
party adjoiilm to church, where the rhligious 
■ 'cei’emony is performed. Then they return to 
, the dwelling of the bridegroom, where they 
all sit down and feaht; except the bride, who 
remains yelled, standing alone, until the 
' middle of the banquet, when the paranymph 
draws near, unlooses, the veil, which fidls 
down, and she stands blushing, exposed to 
the eyes of all the guests. The next day is 
giveq np’to the performance of dances pecu¬ 
liar to a wedding. The Uiirtl day the rela¬ 
tions and friends meet all together, and lead 
the bride to the fountain, from the waters of 
which she fills a new earthen vessel ; and 
into which sho throws yarious provisions. 
They afterwards dance in circles round the 
fountain. 

At every one of the ceremonials which I 
' have thus briefly i-econiited, a song appro¬ 
priate to the occasion is chanted; they 
explain the motive of each particular act—of 
what event in human life it is to he considered 
the type. Even the shaving has its song, set 
apart. But many of, the forms 1 have de¬ 
scribed are very imetical, and full of me.auing 
in themselves. The eharaeter of the niarriiigo 
songs is tender, yet-gay and hopeful; hut the 
character of the “Tiiyriologi.a,” or funeral 
songs, is altogether despairing and sail. When 
any one dies, his wife, his mother, and his 
sisters, all come up to ttie poor motionless 
hotly, and sottly close tljc eyes and the inouii'i. 
Then they leave the house, .and go to tliat of 
a friend, where they dross in white, as if for 
sonm glad nuptial occasion ; willi this sole 
(lillerence, that their hair is .allowed to flow 
dishevelled anil uncovered. Other women 
are busy witli the corpse while they change 
their dres.s in a neighbour’s house ; the body 
is dressed in the best clothes the dead pos¬ 
sessed ; and it is then laid on a low bed with 
the fiico uncovered, and turned towards the 
east;-while the anus lie jieacel'ully crossed 
on the breast. When all these pi’pp:irati oils 
have been made, the relations return to the 
hon^e of mourning; leaving the door open, so 
that all who wish once mure to gaze on tiie 
face of the depai'ted may enter in. All who 
come, range themselves aroiuul the bed, and 
weep and cry .aloud without restraint. As 
soon as they are a little calmer some one 
begins to chant the myriologia—a cusloin 
common to the ancient llebrcws, as well as 
to the moi-e modern Irish—with tiicir keeues 
and their plaintive enumeration of the goods, 
and*blessings, mid love which the deceased 
possessed in this world which ho has left, lii 
the 'mountains of (Greece, the nearest and 
dearest among tire female relations first litis 
up her voice in the myriologia ; sho is foUowed 
by othei^, either sisters or frieiicls. 

Fanriel gives an instance of the style of 
dramatic persofiatiou of eveqts common in the 


myriologia. A peasant woman, about twenty- 
five yeai-B of age, had lost her husband, who 
left her with two infant children. Sho was 
extremely unedncateil, and had lived the 
silent self-contained life common to the Greek 
women. But there was something very 
striking in the manner in which she began 
her wail over the dead body. Addreswng 
herself to him, she said, “ L saw at the dooi' 
of our dwelling, yea, I saw at the door of 
our house, a young man of tall stature and' 
threatening aspect, having win^, like the 
clouds fur whitenesB, He stood on the. 
threshold of our home, with a naked sword 
in his hand. ‘Woman,’ he asked, ‘is thy 
husband within ? ’—‘ He is within,’ re¬ 
plied 1; ‘he is there, combing the tair hair 
of our little Nicholas, and caressing him the 
while tliat he may not cry. Do not go in, O 
bright and terrible youth, thou wilt frighten 
our little child ! ’ But the man with shining 
white wings heeded not 'my- words. He' 
went in, I struggled to prevent him, O my 
liiishand! I struggled; but he was stronger 
than I. He passed into our home; he darted 
on thee, O ray beloved! and struck thee 
with his sword. He struck thee, the father of 
our little Nicholas. And here, here is our 
little son, our Nicholas, that he would also 
have killed.” At these worils she threw her^ 
self sobbing on the corpse of her husband, and' 
it was some time before the women standing 
by could bring her round. But sho had 
hardly recovered befoi'e she began afresh, and 
addi es.sed hei- ilead husband again. She asked 
him how she could live without liim; how 
she could jirutect his children -without hia 
.strong arm to help ; she recalled the first 
days of their marriage, how dearly they had 
loved each other; how, together, they hail 
watched over tlie hifaucy of their two little 
children ; and she only ceased when her 
strength ntlAiily failed once more, and she lay 
by the corpse in a swoon like death itself. 

0(;casiunall.v there i.s some* one among the 
assemblage of mourners who has also lately 
lost a beloved one, and whose full hearts yefc 
yeani for the sympathy in their griefs or joys 
which the dead were ever ready to give, 
while they were ye^; living. They take up 
the strain ; and, in a form of song used from 
time imineniorial, they conjure the dead lying 
before them to be the messenger of the in- 
telligeiiec they wish to send to him, wlio is 
.gone away for ever. A siuiilar superstition 
is prevalent in the Highlmids, and every 
one i-emembers ilrs. Heiuaus’s pathetic little 
poem on this subject. 

It is rather too abrupt a turn from the deep 
pathos of the faithful love implied by this 
superstition, to a story of something of a 
similar kind, which fell under the observation 
of a country minister-in Lancashire, wdl 
known to some friends of mine. A poor man' 
lay a-dying, but still perfectly seiisiide and 
acute. A ^oman of his acqiiaiiitsiiee came' 
to see him, who had lately lost hn- husband; 
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,iand who was iiut}u«d with tlje idea mentioned 
.above. “Bill,"-aMd she, “where thou aiii 
bound to thou’lt ninybo see our Tummas; be 
sure thou tell him we have getted th’ wheel o’ 

. the Shandry mended, and it's mostly as good 
as new j and mind thou say’st weTe getteii 
on vary w^el without him ; he inay as weel 
think so, poor chap! ” To which Bill made 
answer, “Why woman! dost ’oo think I’se 
hive nought better to do than go clumping 
Up and down the sky a-searchipg for thy 
Tummas,” To those who have lived in Lan¬ 
cashire the word “ clumping ” exactly suggests 
the kind of heavy walk of the countiy jieople 
who , wear the thick wooden clogs common iu 
that'^ county. 

But let us jump (like_ I)r. Faustus) out of 
Xtaucashire into Greece. In tliat country 
some of the people around the corpse Me not 
content with sending messages to their dead 
iidends ; they place flowers suid other tokens 
of remembrance upon the body, entreating 
-the last deceased whose remains lie before 
them to bear their flowers and presents to 
those who have gone before. 

All these messages and these adieus ore 
expressed iu song ; nor do they cease uutil 
the Ixxly is laid in the grave. For a year 
afterwards his relations arc only allowed to 
^siug m wiologia; any other kind of song, how- 
*ever pious or pathetic, is prohibited by custom., 
The anniversary of the death is kept by a 
final gathering together of the friends, who 
go in procession to the grave, and once more 
chant their farewells. If a Greek dies fai- 
away from Greece, they substitute an elBgy 
for the real corpse, rouud which they assemble, 
to which tViey bid farewell, but with an aggra¬ 
vation of sorrow and despair ; inasmuch as he 
has died far B’om his own bright laud. 
But perhaps the most touching of the myrio- 
logia are those addressed hy the mothers to 
the infants they have lost. When the child 
dies veiy young no one but fhe mother sings 
the myriologia. * It is hers and she belongs 
to it. The tie between them was too myste¬ 
riously close to allow a stranger to_intermeddle 
with her giief. But her lost child takes the 
form of every pretty thing in nature in her 
mind. It is a broken flower, a young bird 
fallen’out of the neat and killed, a, little year¬ 
ling laiub lying d^d by the side of its mother. 
It is the exdusiTO right of women to sing the 
myriologia. The- men bid farewell to their 
companion and friend iu a few simple words 
of prose, kissing the mouth of the deceased ere 
■ they leave the house. But two centuiies ago, 
'{among the mountains of Greece, the shepherds 
isa^ the myriologia over each other. 

>' oiigiual significance of the custom is 

dying Out even now. ' Women are hired to 
express an assumed grief in formal verses, 
wLere'formerly the anguish of the nearest mid 
dearest rave them the gift of improvisation. 
Before I go on to oxplam the character and 
subject of the occasional songa I had perhaps 
better mention what clas» of men are the 


means of their circulation among, the pea- 
santrv of Greece, os well as through the 
Inlands of tlie Archipelago. There ai-e no 
lieggars iu tliese couutties, ‘excepting the 
blind; all others would think it shame to live 
by alma, ^ith their blue and sunny sky above 
them, and their fertile soil beneath their feet. 
But the blind are a pritfileged class; they 
go from house to house, receiving a ready 
welcome at each, for they, are wandering 
minstrels, and have been so ever since HomeFs 
time. Some of them have learnt by heart an 
immense number of songs; and all know a 
large collection. Their memory is their ftook 
iu trade, their means of living; they never 
stay lung in any one place, but traverse 
Greece from end to end, and have a wonder- 
fnl knack in adapting their choice of songs to 
the character of the inhabitants of the place 
where thejr chaut them. They generally 
prefer the simple villagers as audience, to the 
more ^phisticated townspeople ; and, in the 
towns, tliey hang about the suburbs rather 
than euter into the busy streets iu the centre. 
They know, half by experience half hy in¬ 
stinct, that the most ignorant part of a poj.u- 
latiou is alw.ays the least questioning, and the 
most susceptible of impiussions. The Turks 
stidk past these blind minstrels with the 
most supremo and unmoved indiflereucc ; but 
the Greek welcomes them aflectionatoly, par¬ 
ticularly at those village leasts which are 
ciillcd paneghyris, and which would fall as 
flat as Ilamlet without the part of Hamlet, if 
there were not several blind singers present. 
They accompany themselves on the lyre, a 
five-stringed instrument, played with a bow. 

These minstrels are divided into two sets; 
those wlto meiely remember what they have 
learnt from others, and those who com]K)se 
ballads of their own, in addition to tlieu' sUA’es 
of memory. These latter, in their long and 
quiet walks through country wliich they 
know to be wild and grand, although they 
never more may see it, “tom inward,” and 
recall all that they have heard titat lias ex¬ 
cited their curiosity, or stirred their imagina- 
tiuu either iu the tniditioual history of their . 
native land, or in the village accounts of some 
local hero. Some of the minstrels spread the 
fame of men whose deeds would have' been un¬ 
known beyond the immediate mountain neigh¬ 
bourhood of each, from shore to shore. In 
fact these blind beggars are the novelists and. 
the historians of mudem Greece ; but if one 
subject be more clear to them than another, 
it is always the deeds of arms of the Kleplits; 
the Adam Bells, and Clyne o’ the Clough, or 
perhaps still more the Ilobin Hoods of Greece. 
All tiiese sougs are chanted to particular airs. 
The poet must be also his own musician: if. 
he can also improvise he is a fully-accom¬ 
plished minstrel. There was one who lived 
at the end of the last century at Auspelatria 
iu Thessaly, huder the shadow of Mount 
Ossa. Ilia name was Gavoyauius, or John 
the Blind. He was extremely ola ; and, in 
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the exereise of hia talents, he had aniaaaed 
.oonaiderable ■wealth ; so at the time when the 
account was fiiven he li'ved at home at ease, 
and received the visits of those who wished to 
hear and were ready to pay for his songs. The 
Albanian soldiers of the Pasha—degenerate 
Greeks who served the Turk, atid who could 
find ho one to chant their expioits, volun¬ 
tarily or gratuitously—used to pay John the 
Hind to sing their fame: the higher the 
praise the greater the pay. 

I have alluded to the paneghyris. They 
ire feasts in honour of the patron saint of 
some one hamlet where the meeting is held, 
all the surrounding villages turning out their 
inhabitants to come and make merry. In 
short they must bear a close resemblance to 
the wakes in England ; for they are always 
held on the Sunday after the saint’s day to 
•whom the parish church is dedicated. But there 
are some slight differences between a Greek 
paiieghyri and English w.ikes; the Eastern 
festival is gayer and more simple in clia.-acter. 
The evening before a paneghyri, each of the 
neighbouring villages comes trooping in to 
the place of rendezvous; the people are 
dressed in their Sunday’s best, and march 
.along to merry music. When they arrive at 
their destination they make haste to pitch 
their tents; and those who are not tich 
enough to possess the neceaH,ary canvas pluck 
bi-anchea of trees, and imike themselves a 
leaf)' covering to protect themselves from the 
dew and the moon’f beams ; botli of which are 
held m the E.a,st to be injurious to health. 
On the <lay of the feast every one goes to the 
service in church in honour of the patron 
saint. When they coinc hack to their houses 
or tents there is no gencival rc.ast foj" every¬ 
body share. Each family prepares its 
sejiat.iie meal; the greater nnmber in the 
open air, and nothing is to he seen (or smelt) 
Imt roasting mutton and broiling lamb. After 
dinner the dancing begins; every village 
dances by itself, and makes merry by itself 
until supper time. After th.at they pay visits 
to each other, or listen to the blind minstrels 
who accompany each set of villagers. 

The little llomers of the day find .m atten¬ 
tive and numerous audience in the groups 
who sit round them in the cool of the evening; 
some on the soft tnrf, crushing below them 
the bine hyacinth which makes the ground 
purple and odorous hereabouts ; some on 
pieces of rock, all listening with unqtiestionitig 
eagerness; all, for the time, forgetting that 
the Turk is their neighbour. Many ballads 
are composed expressly for these occasions; 
nor can there be a surer mode of securing 
their popularity. One sung for the first time 
at a paneghyri is circulated the next day 
through eight or ten villages. Some of these 
songs are literally ballads in the old Provenyal 
sense of the words; they are exclusiyely sung 
by the dancers as they dance. Indeed it is 
a oharacteristio of the Greek popular poetry, 
that it is so firequently intended to be sung 


while the singers are dancing. The dandrig 
is, in fact, with them, a pretty mimicry of tiie 
emotions and movements which the song 
describes. Every province has its own pecu¬ 
liar 4ttBce and ballad, appropriate to the 
district from time immemorial. This cnsloin, 
of singing and dancing in concert, seems 
almost to be the origin of the serious part of 
our modern pantomime. Of course the dance 
is not a mere mimicry of the ballad sung; 
but the character of the dance depend.^ on 
that of the song. If the latter reLates to 
deeds of arras, or feats of warriors, the niove- 
menb? are abrupt and decided ; if it be a love 
song (and this description is condemned and 
despised by the austere mountaineers), the 
motions of the corresponding dance are soft 
and graceful. 

Of the former species of song (those re¬ 
lating to deeds of arms), the story almost 
invariably has a Klepht for a hero. (Klepht 
signifies “freebooter,” a more picturesque 
name than thief, which is, I believe, the 
literal translation). But we must not judge 
of everything by its name. To explain sonie- 
1 hing of the true character of the Klephts : 
When the Turks first conquered the Greek 
provinces, there were always native moun¬ 
taineers who refused to 'acknowledge the 
Mnssnlraau government, and considered the 
'rurkish possession of the lands of the Greeks, 
their forefathers, as nothing less tlian robbery. 
These mountain peasantry came down in 
armed bands upon tlie fertile plains and the 
luxurious towns, ami stripped the Turks and 
tljo.so who had quietly submitted to their 
sway, whenever they could ; it was from those 
who were thus robbed, that the mountaineers 
received the name of Klephts, But our .S.axon 
ancestors did the same to the Normans; 
Robin Hood was an English Klepht, taking 
only what he thought was unjustly acquired, 
and unfairly held. The Turks found it lather 
difficult to make war againsb these guerillas ; 
they fled to wild and rocky recesses of the 
mountains when pursued. So the wise and 
cautious conquerors tried to make friends, 
and partially succeeded. In return for certain 
privileges, a portion of the mountaineers or- 
gani.sed themselves into a kind of militia, 
called Armatuliaus ; but there was always a 
rough and stern remnant who persevered in 
tlieir independent and Klephtic habits. And 
in course of time, many of the Armatolians, 
oppressed by the Turks, who no longer feared 
them, returned to their primitive state of 
hostility against their conquerors, began to 
)iillage afresh, and resumed the name of 
Klepht. Affront an Arraatolian captain of 
the militia, bound to preserve order, or lot 
him be unjustly treated by a Turk, and he 
instantly turned Klepht, and robbed with 
more zest and enjoyment than he had ever 
experienced in preserving the peace. So, as 
may easily be imagined, the Klephts who 
were weak yesterday, may be strong to-day, 
both in nnrahers and in intelligence respecting 
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iho inovemeats of the great oouTOys ap- Greeks. One of the principal of these was the 
' pointed to guard treasures. They lived in game of the disc, which was to be thrown: 
wUd places, with their arms in their hands ; bb who hurled it the furthest was the oon- 
somotirnes on the brink of absolute starva- .queror. The Klephts were famous leapere; 
tioii, but rarely forgetting that they, were and wonderful stories' are told of them in 
Greek.s, and might only steal from the Turks, this capacity. One Klephiio hero, the G^ta,m 
The flocks and herd's of the Turks were Niko Isaias, is said on good authority to 
carried off in the nigiit; but seldom tliose of have cleared seven ■ horses standing abreast, 
•the Greeks, unless indeed they h.ad made There is another anecdoto on record of a man 
positive friends with those of the op]>ressnrs who leaped over three wrg roiia loaded with 
who lived among them. Sometimes an un- stones to the height of sive.i or eight feet, 
'locky aga would be taken prisoner by the Their feats in ninuing were equally marvel- 
Klephts, and would liave to pay a high run- lous ; not to say iucre<Hble. They ttsll of one 
som for his liberty. jA gain, they were like man wlio literally ran so fast tiiat *‘hts 
Kobin Hood and his merry men in the hatred heels touched his ears.” Fortunio’s servant 
they bore to the caloyei’s or monks; and Liglitlbot was a fool to this. But there is no 
these last were not slow in avenging tlieni' doubt that the Kiepht was unrivalled ui his 
selves ; whenever they could, they gave in- power of making long marches. They were 
' formation to the Turks - where they might also ca^uible of enduring extraoidiDary 
. surprise a half-storved parly of Kleplits. Imnger. Combats of three days and nights, 
Sometimes the Klephts when h.ard pressed daring wldeh the Klephts neither ate, drank 
, by starvation and an ever-watchful enemy, nor slept, were not unusual among them, 
would send word to a village that unlc.ss a according to M. Fauriel. The same eudnrauce 
certain sum was paid iu a place specified was known in bearing the torture wldeh 
by a jvirticular day, all the hou.ses sliould surely awaiievl them if taken alive. Having 
be biu-nt. The poor villagers were between j their liml)s crushed by repeated blows from 
two fires. If they g.ave to tlm Klephts, tlie a black.-imitli’s hainmer was a common mode 
Turks took from them all their possessions ; of execution ; there were others, more r.are, 
if tliey did not give to the Klepllts after sueli too liorriide to be incntioneil. No wonder 
a notice, the menace was sure to be iullilied. that it btcaiiie a favourite toast among the 
So, before tliey gave to tlie Klephts, the warn- Klephf .s to wish each other “ a sure hit from 
ing had nsn.'illy t<J be rejieated. If they a builet,” 

showed no sign of acquiescence after tlic But what wa.s most injurious to their sense 
second notice, the third and last ciinie on a of honour was the dreail of liaving tlieir 
piece of paper burutat all tlie four corners; ami beads, after death, eX})i)sed to all the insults 
then the jtoor villagers dared no longer refuse, which the Turks could devise. The entreaty 
They gave what they were a.sked for; the of the wounded Klepiit to his comrades was 
Turlis took all the rest of tiieir possessions, to cut off his head, and ' bear it far away to 
and they were turned empty .and iiake.l upon their mountain fasliiesses far out of the i i'acli 
the world to become Klepli’ra if they liked. of the Turks. Thus, in one of their songs, ilio 
The Klephts kept a coust.aut watch against Kiepht says, “ O niy brother, cut off niy 
surprises all day long. At night their iiiouu- head ; let not the Turkish passers-by ace my 
tain paths were all but inaccessible, and they shame. My euemies will wag tlieir heads 
might sleep in'the open air wr.apped up in and laugh ; but iiiy mother—my mother will 
goatskins, on beds made of leaves. Wbeii die of grief.” All honour attended tlio deatii 
they set out on a predatory expedition, it was] of him who was slain in battle. He was 
always by night—the darker and the more called a “victim,” and the survivore mourned 
stormy the better for their purpose. In their him with pride; whereas he who died of 
mountain hiding places they practised shoot- illness on his bed was spoken of as the 
ing, until the}' acquii'ed what tfiei/ 8np]}nsed “corps envp" and he was looked upon with a 
to be extraordiwary skill as marksmen. They kind of shame ami repugnance. But the 
had rifles of ^i unusual length, with which Klejihls in the midst of their wild and bar- 
some ot the most expert could hit an egg barous life preserved many chivalrous and 
hung by a thread to ii branch ol a tree at a dis- noble feelings. Tliey might ha simple—-they 
tanee of two bmidretl paces. Others yet wei e not vulgar ; they might be fierce—they 
more skilful could send a bullet through a. were never cruel. They- were full of delicate 
'ring hardly larger; and this gave rise to a honour iu their treatment of their' female 
proverbial expression for a good marksman cajitives ; even when tliese were the jvives or 
,—^“he can thread the ring with a bullet.” daughters of those who had most deeply 
, The Klephts by long practice acquired such injured and outraged relations of their own. 
quickness of sight tliat many of them could, A captain of a band of Klephts who in- 
by watching from whence the flash of an suited a Turkish woman taken prisoner, 
enemy's musket fire proceeded, pick out the was immediately killed by his own soldici's 
man, a'nd lay him low with their rifle. They as unworthy to command, brave men. Their 
called this “ firing upon fire.” Besides all! songs are full of alluslotis to the respedt with 
the.se exercises, the Klephts practised some | which their female prisoners are treated, 
whieli came ddwa to them from the ancient Images of the Virgin hung up in some rocky 
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ideft made thwr chepel, -where they perfumed 
^eir devotions with the utmost piety. Some 
of the K.lephtB made pilgrimages to Jerasaiem 
on foot; their rifles op their backs. No 
Kle^t ■was e-ver known to be a renegade. 
Whatever horrors awaited him if he refused 
to become a Mussulman, he remained true to 
his faith. But, indeed, he pined away and 
died if he was forced to leave his wild 
rocks, and the mountain gorges which 
were his hpnie. Up in these homes, women 
cooked the flesh of goats and kids, roast¬ 
ing tbpm whole in the open air; and 
they hsid always secret friends in the fertile 
plains, who famished them with wine in 
abundance to wash down their Homeric 
feasts. Mount Olympus was the esjiecial 
hold of the Klephts, and although not so high 
as some of the Alps or the Pyrenees, it is un¬ 
inhabitable in the winter on account of the 
snow. The poor Klephts were often obliged 
to desoend. They first hid their mms and 
ammunition by wrapping tlicm well up in 
waxen dotha, and covering them over with 
sbuies. Then tiiey dispersed and sought some 
hospitable shelter among the Ionian islanders, 
under the pi-otection of the Venetian govern¬ 
ment. But they never mixed thi'ijisefves up 
with the Greek population that tlicy had to i 
pass through ; they preserved their national 
dress, their proud and haughty bearing, their 
brilliant complexion, which made their gi-eat 
betinty yet more distinguished. 'J'lie Greeks 
looked on them with adiniration : tlxe^e were 
the men who dared to defy the lurks; hi 
each Greek cottage there hung a l uile portrait 
of sortie Klephtic hero, and their fame was 
the st.i.ple subject of idl the popular sonsffl. It 
was the Klephts who eoutriiiuted xuaiuTy to 
the establishment of the kingdom of Greece. 

The, Greeks would shudder if they thought 
that they preserved any of the old Pagan 
superstitions; nevertbeiess, without their 
knowing it, much of the heathen belief is 
mingled with their traditional observances. 
They speak of their Hellenic forefathers as 
giants who once inhabited the country where 
they now dwell. Tliese giants were as tall as 
tlie highest poplar trees; and, if they fell 
down, th^ died, not having power to get up 
again. The most terrible oath among these 
old Fagans, according to the modei'u Greek 
tradition, was “ May I fall if it was not so.” 
Many of the superstitious derived from their 
aucestors are common to all natious, such as 
•the necessity for blessing themselves if they 
sneezed, to prevent the euti-auce of an evil 
spirit at such times; the evil eye; tlie presage 
of death by the barking of dogs, &c. Every 
one knows how famous or infamous Thessaly 
was in ancient times lor its magicians. Thes*- 
saly is still tlie head quarters of witches and 
wizards, wlio (so says popular report) can 
draw the moon out of' the heavens to do their 
bidding (a remnant' of the old invocations 
to Hecate), and to turn the moon into a cow, 
flL-cna whiem they draw milk that has irre¬ 


sistible power of enchmitment. All over 
Greece they believe firmly in sorcery. The 
Hamadiyads, the Nyiuph8,'the Nereids, &c., 
under which names the. anoieut Greeks per¬ 
sonified tlie different objects of nature, arc 

S one—their very names furgutteu by their 
esceiidaiits, wiio, nevertheless, believe that 
every tree, and rock, and fountain, has its 
guardian genius, who takes any shape he 
likes, but most frequently that of a serpent 
or a di-agou, and is always on the -watch to 
defend the object which is put under hi.s care, 
and with the existence of which Ms own is 
bound up. 

The plague is personified, as I tliiiik 1 Lave 
read is also the case in some of the cuuutiy 
towns' of Scotland. My idea is that Hugh 
Miller mentions it soniewhere, as a blind 
woman, going &om house to house, giving 
death to all whom she touches; but, as she 
can only gi-ope along by the sides of the 
walls, those escape harmless wiio keep in 
the middle of the streets, or the centre, of 
rooms. This is probably a modern super¬ 
stition. But again, the plague is personified 
as the aucieut fates, in many places. No 
longer a blind woman, but as a terrible Three 
dues it come to a doomed town. One awful 
woman holds a roll of {Xtper, on which she 
writes the name of those apjioiuted to die; 
another has the shears with which she snaps 
the thread of life, and the third cavriee the 
besom of destruction, with which to sweep the 
dead forth from their habitations. The Furies 
are no longer known ; but every one remem¬ 
bers how the attempt was made to propitiate 
them by calling tliem tlie Eumenides; just as 
in Scotland the lairies, who stole children 
aud performed all manner of small mischief^ 
were called “ the good people.” There is the 
same desire now shown to conciliate-; the 
small-pox, wliich is to this day a ti^ible 
scourge among Greek families. The small¬ 
pox is personified as a wpman scowling on 
children, but who may be mollified by 
calling her, and invoking her under a Greek 
name wliich means “she who mercifully 
spares ; ” the small-pox indeed is univeraidly 
spoken of as Eulogla—^the “ well .spokeu-of,” 
she whom all are bound under pain of terrible 
penalties to name with respect. 

Borne of their superstitions are a confused 
bleuduig together of several ancient beliefs. 
For instanoe, it is said that round the summit 
of Mount Scardamyla tliree beautiful maid¬ 
ens dance perpetually. They ajipear at fii-st 
of unearthly beauty, but they have the legs 
aud feet of goats. Whoever draws near to 
that enchanted spot is first compelled to kiss 
them, aud then is torn to pieces, .and thrown 
down from the rocks. This is evidently a 
mixture of three old beliefs; the Oreads, the. 
Satyrs,'and the Graces. 

Heath is personified under the form of a 
stern old man, who comes to sui union the 
living to leave the light of day. He.is called 
Charon, although his oflice is moi’e properly 
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■ tlwt of Mercvlry, He can transform himself ments) to take tlie advice offered to us ia 
into a bird or an animal; in fact take any this tract, we, pass it on. Doubtless it wHl 
sliape under which he cSn best surprise those come into the hands of thousands who can 
wlio do not think enough about him. He make no more use of it than we can ; let us 
haS' no power over those who are constantly regard it, therefore, purely in the light of in-, 
remembei-ing his existence. formation. We know it to be true, and hold 

Such are some of the national customs and it to be, so far as it goes, satisfactory, 
superstitions of which M. Fauriel gives an We have alluded to the press-gangs ; they 
account before introducing his songs to the represent not an' extinct but a dormant 
reader’s notice. The translation of the ballads power. We believe that there is no instance 
into French is literal ; from it we may judge on record of the betrayal of fair and honest 
of the racy and individual flavour of the confidence reposed in the English people, 
ballads themselves. Abrupt, wild and dr.v The press-gang implies one of two things: 
matic arer they '; not unlike, in vividness of either that wc are as a mass not, honest men. 
painting and quick transition from one part enough to enter the Queen’s service wilh'ngly, 
to another, to some of Bobert Browning’s or that there ia not honesty enough in the 
smaller poems. They are full of eolonr; Queen’s service to induce men to take part 
there is no description of feeling ; the actions in it without compulsion. We are now told, 
of the dramatis personce tell plainly enough and truly, that a seaman in the British fleet 
how they felt. leading .my good ballad is will be henceforward put in a better worldly 
like eating game ; almost every thing else position than a seaman in the English mer* 
seems poor and bistelesa after it. chant service ;—of the American we say 

__nothing. The complete removal of injustice 

suffices to remove the bar that kept out navy 
JACK AND THE UNION JACK. volunteers. Let the iniquitous old system of 
—. impressment, therefore, be formally declared 
luAT most respectable of flags—the Union illegal. If Uicre be any reason for its maiii- 
Jiwk--i8 flapping just now in a perfectly fresh teiianee, remove at once the ground on which 
gale of public favour. Vessels of war, when such reason rests. A practice that is absolute 
they want men, can get them. It is no and evident iniquity can only be based on 
longer remusite to knock Britons down, in evil. Eight is no horse to carry Wrong 
sheets and public houses, and to carry them upon its back. The power of impressment 
off, fettereci, to ship slavery. For slavery is a portion of the filth left behind them by 
imere is now substituted honest service ; the those who lodged in the land before our day ; 
Srittsli Government, obedient to the spirit of we liave spent much time to goo<i purpose in 
the time, has dropped the use of the press- the sweeping of onr premises, and there is no 
gang, and endeavours to man its navy by the reason why we should protect and hoafd this 


dressed to Enterprising Months ^ axid We have had too many occasions of sho\j'ing 
Manners of England,” which we think we that iu a painfully large number of instances 
not far wrong in treating as an official the position of a seaman in the English mcr- 
document, a sort of bill offered by the re- chant service is very far indeed from what it 
cruiter-general % the acceptance of young ought to be. Both our nitvy and our merch.aut 
seamen or young landsmen with sea-going services have need to take example from 
fancies. If we would happen to be wrong America; moanwbile, America wins from us 
m our assumption, we hurt nobody thereby, our beat seamen by thousands. It was time 
for it is really a pleasant fact and a most that Jack should be made more fairly at liome 
happy reminder of the improved temper of on board a British man-of-war. Let us see 
society, if it be true, as we suppose it is, that what offers are now made to him 
certain improvements for the ueueflt of the In berth and cabin accommodation, and in 
seamen haviq^ been made in navy regnla- victualling, and on the whole, in social rank 
tions, nothing more is desired than to diffuse and treatment, the man of war’s man has 
a correct knowledge of the position taken by decidedly the advantage. His average day’s ' 
those who now enter the navy. That is the work ia far from heavy; he is not called upon 
■purpose of the plain little statement of facts to perform the work of three in an under* 
put into a tract twelve pages long, which manned ship, or a ship manned by lubbers; 
nM of late been distributed about the country, his berth is dry and comfortable; he is every¬ 
one copy of it has been placed in our hands— where free from dirt; his clothes are of the 
with a view, we suppose, of inducing us to best quality, and coat him no more than the 
consider whether it would not be m accord- Admiralty pays for them; he has never to 
ance 'inth the best imerests of this Journal buy vile slops at something' more than retail 
forall bands, from its Conductor-downwards, prices. He is allowed liberal provision, and 
to volunteer on boai-d some man-of-war, is paid for what he does not eat. Tlie daily 
where they might all start fair as second-class allowance consists of a pound of meat, half 

pound of vegetables, a pound of biscuit, 
Xvot being able (by reason of prior engage- or mure than a pound of fi'esh bread, half a 
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gill of Bpirita, apd a satasfatftory mipply of 
sngar, cnocolato, aud^ tea. _ If hiB povmd of 
meat is salt, Jaolj has, in addition toi^ peas o» 
currant pudding. He has also a weekly 
supply of oatmeal, and of pepper, vinegar, 
and mustard. Great pains are now taken to 
secure the good quality of navy stores. 

The man of war’s man also receives com¬ 
pensation for any loss or injury sustained in 
property or person during service, wliether 
oy shipwreck or otherwise. If maimed, he 
receives a pension ; if sick, he is not blistered 
by a skipper, sober or drunk .is it may be, 
but receives the advice of a surgeon, examined 
and chosen with a direct reference to his com¬ 
petence for duty on board ship. If he should 
become invalided, he receives such attend¬ 
ance either in his own ship or in a naval 
hospital, and his pay is not stopped; he is 
considered to be still engaged in active service. 

When his ship is jiaid off, the man ol war’s 
man has a leave of absence, commonly of -six 
weeks, during which his pay continues ; and 
the time is still reckoned as time of service. 
He con obtain free teaching for his_ children 
in the schools of Greenwich Hospital, and, 
for himself hereafter, an .'isylum iit_ Green¬ 
wich, if it become needful, in addition to 
the pension that he will have earned. 

The merchant-seaman claims his wages 
wlien the voyage is over. The nifin of wiu’s 
man is entitled to a monthly allowance of 
pocket-money ; and if lie shoiild'wiah to :illot 
any portion of his wages to the support of 
friends at home, ho can rely ujKm the allot¬ 
ment being paid with rigiil punctuality. 

Eut what are the wa<jea of the man of 
war’s man out ol which he is to allot any¬ 
thing to friends at home ? Merchanl-soainen 
are considered to have better pay ; and seamen 
engjigeil in the coasting trade, which provides 
constant emplojunent, really do make greater 
yearly eariuugs. Eut, it is found that the 
men who serve in foreign-going sliips pass, 
on an average, three months of the year 
ashore, spending instead of earning money ; 
and that, though they can now earn three 
pounds a month, they are employed, taking 
one man with another, only nine mouths 
in the year. Twenty-seven pounds a year, 
therefore, is the average income of mer-i 
chant seamen, if no deduction be made from j 
it in fines or for the cashing of advanced 
notes. If a man should not prove an able sea¬ 
man he is liable to a reduction of his rating. 
Now, the seaman in the navy suffers no de¬ 
ductions, and is troubled with no vacant 
months. If sicl^ or if ashore, his pay con¬ 
tinues. By entering for ten years certain, 
he is assured the regular receipt of yeaily 
pay, without any abatement. His yearly 
wages are two shillings nmier twenty-nine 
pounds ; after ten years’ service he is qua¬ 
lified to retire upon sixpence a day as a pen¬ 
sion : v^ch he may receive while following 
anjr other calling that he likes, or, if he will, 
while sailing under merchant flags.. After 


fifteen years of service, he is qualified to 
receive eightpenca a day ; these pensions are 
granted at tli6 discretion of the Admiralty. 
After twenty years of seiwice, the navy sea¬ 
man is qualified to receive a jiensiou of almut 
a shilling a day, whicli it is in no manV dis- *• 
cretion to deny him. Since, therefore, he 
may enter the service at the ago of eighteen, 
a man who lias so entered may, at the nge 
of thirty-eight, while still young, retire, 
having e.arned a pension of eighteen or nine¬ 
teen jiounds a year for life, in aid of whatever 
else he may do for his living, and with his 
liead well stored, not only by experience, but, 
if it has so pleased him, by book-knowledge ; 
for, the man of war’s man lias always on 
board the use of a library and a school¬ 
master. 

In addition to the certain prospect of a 
pension, the seain.an in the navy who dis¬ 
tinguishes himself hy good conduct earns 
baages wnich add from half-a-crown to nearly 
eight shillings a month to his pay; he has 
also fair hope of promotion, should he de¬ 
serve it, at least up to tlie rank of a chief 
petty officer. Tn case of war, bis share of 
prize-money will be in future larger tfiau it 
lias hitherto been ; the claims of the seaman 
being now, in that respect, more justly 
acknowledged. The nierchaut-scaman enjoys 
none of these .'-.dvautages. He Inis no pension 
in prospect; by paying a shilling a week to 
his fund, he h.ns nothing more to hope for, than 
three pounds eight shillings a year, when lie , 
is a woni-ont. inau, or when ho has passed 
the age of sixty. 

Such being the facts, it is impossible to 
suppose that any difficulty will be felt in 
obtaining sailors for tlie service of the country. 
Kxperieiice has proved the wisdom of these 
salutary changes. No difficulty is felt. There 
will be no future need for the jiower of im¬ 
pressment. It is dead; wo demand for it— 
that it be buried—and speedily. 


DIED IN INDIA., 

WKSP'Siiit, O frieiiils, weep not that she hois faded; 

Uiic tender dower heueuth a burning sky ; 

Weep not tliat dc ulli her loveliness has shaded; 

Perclifincc slie found it easier to die 
Tlian to live on in a strange alien laud, ’ 

A tender link snapped from her household hand. 

Perchance her loving heart, in that far dwelling, 
Drooped for the gentle sunshine of her home; 

And tlirongh her breast, with every fevered swelling, 
Some sorrowing memory of the past would comr : 
And, wlicii life’s shadow deepened o’er her way. 

She pined in vain for loved cues fur away. 

Therefore, kind Deatli, for very love and pity. 

First chilled her throbbing brow with liis cold 
hand. 

Then led her gently through his sileiit city 
On tb the portals of a radiant land ; ' 

Watched whileathe angels twined her fadeless wreath,^ 
Tlieu left her.—It was not thy shore, 0 Ucatli I -' 
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Oh, weeping eieter, in tb; lone borne dwelling, 

When thy foucl heart will aink, thy spirits piue, 
Look up! and know, where angel hytniisare swelling. 
There swell tlie tuueslhat Mended oft with thine, 
And deem thy soul approaches Heaven in prayer 
More nearly, tlut a kindred voice is there. 

Fetobanee, sad mother, thy fond love is dearer 
To thy fair child than when the restless wave 
’ Divided yon—her gentle spirit nearer 

Than in tha: distant land. Dream not an exile’s 
grave 

Iletains her. ISfo ! Still present, thongh so far. 

Her eyes may watch thee now, from sonie calm star. 

And thon, poor lonely babe, although no other 
May fill for thee her place beneaUi the sun, 

Yet she shall guard thee, as no earllily mother 
, With all the utiglirt of human love, had done ; 

Sdll shall watch over thee with love as deep, 

With eyes Uiut chnuge not, sluuiher not, nor weep. 

A LIFT IN A CART. 

' If 

We left Dresden in the middle of July, a 
motley group of five : a Frenchman, an Aus¬ 
trian, tvi'o natives of Liibeck, and myself j 
silversmiths and jewellers together ; all of us 
duly viiSclhy otu* several ambassadors iLrongh 
Saxon Switzcrhmd, by way of Pirna, on to 
Peterswald. The latter is the frontier town 
of Bohemia, and forms therefore the entrance 
from Saxony into the Austrian empire. 

At dusk we were on the banks of the Elbe, 
at the ferry station near PLlluitz, the summer 
dwelling of the Xing of Saxony. Having 
crossed the broad stream, we, leapt joyously 
up tbc stee]) patli that led into a mimic 
SwilzerlunJ ; a country of peaks, valleys and 
pine trees, wanting only snow and glaciers. 
For three days we wandered among those 
wild regions; now scaling the bleak face of a 
rock; now stretched luxuriously on the 
purple moss, or gathering wild raspberries 
by the road side. From the abrupt edge of, 
the overhanging Bastei we looked down some 
six hundred feet upon the wandering Elbe, 
tlireailing its way by broad slopes, rich with 
the growth of the vine, or by bleached walls 
of stone, upon which even the lichens seemed 
to have been unable to make good their foot¬ 
ing. From the narrow wowlen bi-idge of Neu 
llathen, wo looked df wn upon the waving 
tops of fii^rees, hundreds of feet beneath us. 
Then down we ourselves went by a wild and 
jagged path into a luxuriant valley called 
by no unfit name, Liebethal—the Valley of 
Love! 

Tlxeu there was Kbnigstein, seen fai- away, 
a square-topped mountain, greyish white with 
time and weaiher, soaring aU>ve the river’s 
level some fourteen huuclred feet. And we 
clambered on, never wearying ; by mountain 
fill! and sombre cavern, and round the base 
of an old rock up to a fortress, till we reached 
the iron gates; and, amid the echo of repeated 
passwords and the clatter of military anus, 
entered its gloomy portal. Wtt entered only 
to pass through, and having admired from 


the summit a glorious summer prpapect, we 
joumeyaci on again into the pldins Iteyo&d, 
land so entered the Austrian territory at 
Peterswald. 

Then there was a great change from fertility 
to barrenness. From the nioment we entered 
Bohemia we were oppressed by a sense of 
poverty, of sloth, or some worse curse resulting 
from Austrian domination, which seemed to 
have been enough to cripple even nature her¬ 
self as she stood about us. It was evident that 
we had get among another race of people, or 
else into contact with a quite different state 
of things. At the first inn we found upon the 
road, although it was a mighty, rambling 
place, with stone staircases and spacious 
chambers, there was not bedding enough in 
the whole establishment for our party of five, 
and yet we were the only guests. We were 
reduced to the expedient of spreading the two 
mattresses at our disposal close together upon 
the bare boards, and so sleeping five men in one 
double bod. A miserable night we had of it. 
We fared better at Prague, whicli town we 
entered the next day. That is a fine old city. 
From the first glimpse we caught of it from 
an adjoining hill, bathing its feet as it were 
in the Moldan, we were charmed. I'here was 
a wonderful cluster of minarets and conical 
towel's, half easlem, half Uorman, piled up to 
the summit of the castle hill. There was the 
Ix-autifully barbarous chapel of Johann von 
Nepomuk, ^’ith its silver tomb. It was all 
one lump of .picturesque details, beautiful in 
their outline and impressive in their very 
age‘and, I may add^ dirt A rare picture of 
middle-age romance is Prague—a fragment of 
the past iitiinjui'ed and unchanged. 'I'he new 
susjtensiou bridge across the Moldan looks 
ridiculous; it is incongruous ; what has old 
Prague to do 'with modem englueeriug ? it 
is a noble structure to be sure, of which the 
inhabitants are proud; but it was designed 
and executed fur them % au Englishman. 

From Prague we tramped with all the 
diligence of needy ti'avellers to Brdun, the 
capital of Moravia. Our inarch was straggling. 
Foremost strode Aleibiado Tourniquet, jewel¬ 
ler and native of Argeuteuii, the best fellow 
in the world*; but one who would persist in 
marching in a pair of Parisian boots with 
high, tapering heels, bearing the pain they 
gave with little wincing. For him the ground 
we trod was classical, for we were in the 
ueighboui'hood of Austerlitz. Immediately 
in Ms rear swaggered the Austrian, with 
swarthy features and black straggling locks, 
swaddled and dirty; he was called “ Mmdlt” 
by general consent. The other three men of 
our party tramped abreast under the guidance 
of a LUbecker, a smai-t upright fi^low, 'who, 
on the strength of having served two years 
in au infantry regiment, naturally took the 
position of drill-sergeant, and was dignified 
with the name of Hannibal on that a:ccoant. 

'We halted to rest in the village of Bisoho* 
piditz, where tii» few straggling houses, and 
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AXIFT IN A CART. 
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tbe dreary, almost tenantless hoatelry, told 
their own sorrows. But we got good soup, 
with an unlimited supply of bread, whioh 
■ fornied a dinner of the best ilescription ; for 
besides that the adopted doctrine in Germany 
is tliat soup is the best meat for the legs, we 
lound that it also agreed well with our 
pockets. While in the full enjoyment of our 
rest, we observed that an earnest conversation 
had sprung up between the landlord and a 
ruddy-teatureu follow in a green Jjolf-livery. 

“ AVhither are you going, friends ? ” inquired 
the landlord at length, advancing towai’ds us. 

“ We were going to Bi-iinn by the high-road,” 
we answered. 

“ Tliis man will carry you beyond Chnwlim 
for a ^twansiyer a lieail,” said the landlord, 
pointing to the half-liveried follow, who began 
gesiiculatiiig violently, and marking us off 
with his fingers as if we were so many sheep. 
This was a tempting offer for toot travellers, 
each burthened with a heavy knajwaok. 
(Jhradim was eleven German miles on our 
ro:ui—good fifty iuilo.s in Jinglish measure¬ 
ment—and we wei-e .all to bo transported 
this distance for a total of about thre.e shil- 
Itugs and sixpence. We therefore inspected 
the fwrwerk, wliich did not jironiiae luiioh ; 
but as it was drawn by a ne.at, sturdy little 
' horse, who lattled his hitriicss w itli ;i sort of 
brisk independence that spoke well for a 
rapid journey, wo roailily decided ufvou the 
acceptance of the offer made by the Bohomi.aii 
driver. That worthy shook his head when 
we addressed him, and grunted out “ Kfin 
J)ei(tmh ^'—‘‘ No Gei'mau.” Tndectl wo found 
.that, exeejiting j)eo})le in nfiicial siiualions, 
innkeepons and the like, the German language 
was either unknown to, or unacknowledged 
by, the natives. In less than half an hour we 
had tumbled our knapsiicks into the cart— 
which Was a counti-y dr.ay, or" course witl)oul 
eitlier springs or seats—and dispasing our¬ 
selves as conveniently as wo could on its, 
rough edges, were ratUijig and jolting off over 
the uneven road towards Collin, our station 
for the night. 

The country through which we passed was 
uncultivated and uninteresting ; hut, like the 
rest that we had seen, it s])okc of a poverty 
ratlier induced than iiatiu'al. Wii-h i.he ex- 
cejdioh of the two villages of Plauiuam and 
Biiliuishbrod wo acmuoly saw a house, and 
human creatures were extremely scarce. As 
we approached Collin we halted for a moment 
to look at a column of black marble erected 
on .the road side to commemorate the devotion 
of a haudiul of Ilinssiaii troops vvlto had at 
this s|)ot clieckod the progiess of the whole 
Frencn army for many houi’s. A little later, 
and we were dodged at our inn. in the market 
town of Collin, whei-e we supped on bread 
and cheese and good Prague beer. A wild 
chorus of loud voices, .'ind an overwhelming 
odour of tobacco and onions, were the ne- 
oompaidmentd of our meal. The morrow 
boLug market-day in GolUu, the whole popu¬ 


lation of the district had docked to the town, 
and the houses of accommoilatlon were all 
full. Oar common room was quite choked 
up with sturdy forms in white; broad 
counti-y faces, flushed with good humour, or 
beer, shone upon us from all sides. Our 
driver, wha had been very sedate and re¬ 
served during the'Whole of the day, soon 
joined a cluster of ctmgenial spirits in one 
corner, and was the thirstiest and most up¬ 
roarious of mortals.. As for ourselves, we 
seemed to bo made doubly strangers, for 
there was not a word of Germau spoken in 
our- hearing. Hours wore on, and the country 
folks seemed to enjoy ihcii* town excursion 
so extremely well, that there were no signs ot 
breaking up, till mine host made his appciir- 
ance and insisted U}X>n the lights being put 
out, and upon the departure of his guests to 
bed. But beds—^where were they ? Our 
military Lubeckcr laughed at the idea. 

I “ 'J’liere are never more than two beds in a 
Bohemian house of entertainment,” said he, 
“ and the landlonl by law claims the best of 
the two for hiiuHelf '^I'he other is for tho 
first comer who [wiys for it. Perluijls we 
shall get some straw, perhaps not. At the 
worst there are the boards.” 

But we did get some straw, after con¬ 
siderable trouble, and the whole crowd of 
boozers (with the exception of our driver, who 
wont to bod with his horse) set about pre¬ 
paring couches for themselves, with a tact 
that plainly showed how well they were 
accustomed to it. The straw was spread 
equally over the whole chamber, and each 
man turned over his heavy oaken chair, 
so that its hack hecaiue a‘pillow. Divested 
of hoots and coats, we were soon stretched 
upon our litters, tliirty in a room. 

Our morning duty vvas to shake the loose 
straw out of our hair and ears, and then to 
clear away every vestige of our night accom¬ 
modation, in order lliat a dejicious breakfast 
ol rich black and thick colfeo and plain bread 
might be spread before us in the same I'oom. 
The country folks were all at miurket, and, as 
far aa wo could see, so was our driver. He 
was nowhere to be found. We had vague 
notions ol his having decamped, but con¬ 
sidering that we h.ad only paid him two 
zw.'uizigers out of the live bargained for, the 
supposition seemed hardly a reasonable one. 
After seeking him in vain through every 
room in the iiouse, in the crowded market¬ 
place, and in tho neat little town, full of low, 
squai'e-built houses, ami wlutened colonnades, 
we thought of the stable, and there we found 
our friend, stretched on his back among the 
hoofe of his horse, who, careful creature, 
loving him too well to disturb him, never 
stirred a limb. 

We saw our guide in a new light that day. 
In spite of all our urging, it was nine o’clock 
before we fairly quitted Collin, and he was 
then alreadfr in an exhilarated slate, havis^ 
taken several strong draughts to cool his 
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inward fever. We would have given much to through hush and bramble, where indeed 
have been able to converse with him; for, Rs we there was no trace or shadow of a beaten 
were about to start, he grinned and gesticulated track. The Bohemian was'lost to control; 
in such a violent way—having, evidently, he shouted, he sang, he yelled, savagely flog- 
Bomethiiig to communicate which he was ging his willing beast all the while, until we 
(iiiable to express—that we called the host began fo have serious fears for the safety of 
to our assistance. our necks. Presently we were skimming 

“ You must not be alarmed,” said the land- along the edge of the steep bank of a broad 
lord in explanation, “ if he should .swerve and rapid stream, wondering internally what 
from the high-road, for he thinks of taking might possibly come next, when, to our 
you cross country, and it may be a little terror, the Bohemi.’in, pointing with his whip 
rough.” to the opposite bank, suddemy wheeled the 


to the opposite bank. 


ly wheeled the 


We started at last, and the brave little horse and rude vehicle round, and before we 
horse rattled along at a gallant pace. “Hi, could expostulate with or arrest him in his 
hi, hi 1 ” shouted the Bohemian, and away we course, plunged down a long slo{% and dashed 
went along the well-beaten high-road, jolted into the river,with a hissing and splashing that 
unmercifully ; our knapsacks dancing about completely blinded us for a fow seconds, and 
our feet like living creatures. We wore too drenched us to tlie skin. We held on with 
much occupied in ihe task of keeping our the desperation of fear; but before we could 
seatsl to be able to devote much attention to well know whether we swam or rode we had 
the country, until, having passed Czaslaw, we passed the stream, and our unconquered little 
turned suddenly out of the high-road, and horse was tugging us might and main up the' 
came upon a scene of cultivation and refine- opposite bank. That once obtiuned, we s.w 
ment that was very charming. A rapid betore us a wide expanse of heath, rugged 
cooling down of our driver's extravag.ance of; and broken, and no trace of any road, 
manner was the immediate result of our But horse and driver seemed to be alike 
entering upon the well-kept paths, and' careless about beaten tracks. Tlie Bohemian 
between smooth lawns ; we went at a decent: grew wilder at every step, urging on his horse 
trot, following a semicircular road, by which! with mad gestures and unearthly cries, ilis 
we were brought immediately in front of a driving was miraculous ; along narrow strips 
noble mansion. At the door of an inn, which | of road, scarcely wide enough to contain the 
pressed upon the pathway, our Bohemian i wheels, he passed in safety, sometimes skim- 
nalted ana addressed to us a voluble andming the outer ridge of a steep bank, and 
enthusiastic harangue in his own language ■ when, seemingly about to pluuge into an 

(one that has a soft and pleasant sound) :; abyss, suddenly wheeling boUi horse and carl 

evidently he meant to iiujiress us with the ■ round at an acute .angle, and darting on with 

beauty of the scene. | a reckless speed to new dangers and new 

We soon learned all about it from the \ esc.apes. We had been told that ho was an 
landlord of the inn. Our driver was a liveried | admirable hand at the rein when sober; but, 
servant of the Brince before whose mansion j when dnuik, he certainly surpassed himself, 
we had stopped, and he was probably running As for ourselves, we were in constant fear of 
much risk of dismissal in letting his grace’s our lives ; and, lieiiig utterly unacquainted 
country cart for hire. He was a sad dog, for, with the country and the language, and un¬ 
in the course of ’a quarter of an hour, he ran able to control the extravagances of our 
up a score upon the strength of an alleged driver, we calmly awaited, and almost 
promise, on our parts to pay all expenses, and invoked, the “ spill ” that seemed inevitable, 
succeeded in wheedling another zw.nizigcr But the pai-oxysm of the Bohemian had 
in advance ont of our cashier, the military reached its height; from an incarnate devil, 
Liibecker. This jiiece of money, however, in demeanour and language, lie rapidly 
on being proffered in payment of a last half- dropped into childish helplessness, and finally 
pint of beer, was instantly confiscated by the into a deep unfeoutrollable slumber. This 
landlord f# previous arrears. was a state of things which, at first, threatened 

Amid a humcane of abuse, exchanged more danger than his open madness; but 
between landlord and driver, we clattered then it was the horse’s turn to show kia 
but of private ground to the main road again, quality. He saw that a responsibility devolved 
Our charioteer harl risen into a state of ex- upon him, and he was quite equal to the 
altatibn that defied all curb, and in a short occasion. He seemed to kuoWfthis way as 
time we were again firmly planted before well without as with his master. We guessed 
the sign-post of a public-house. But here this ; and, taking the reins from the hands of 
■there was no credit, and our good-natured the quite helpless Bohemian, we left the 
Liibecker having doled out a fourth zwanziger gallant animal to take whatever course he 


Liibecker having doled out a fourth zwanziger gallant animal to take whatever course he 
on account, w'os scarely surprised to see it thought most prudent. The good beast 
pounced upon and totally appro]}riated by brought us well out of the tangleaheath, and 
the host in liquidation of some ancient score, once more to a level open road. 

With a shout of rage, or rather a howl, ^rora Soon, a neat village was before ns, and we 
our Bohemian Whip, we again bet forward, came to the resolution that we would dis- 
“ ill, hi, hi! ” and helter-skelter we went, mount there at all hazards. But then our 
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(sle^ariyer 8tt^*nly Btarted iiito life, and, 
•with a ternble-outburst of wrath, gave us, by 
motibus, to understand that -we had gone 
beyohd his destination. We paid very little 
heed to him; bnt^ leaping from the cart, 
felt grateful for the blessing of whole bones. 
There remained still one 2 wanziger unpaid; 
bnt, to our astonishment, the Bohemian r& 
lapsed iuto his old rage' when this was tendered 
to him, and, by a complication of finger- 
reckoning, explained to us that he had never 
received more than two. In fact, he ignored 
all that had passed during his drunken fit.< 
Argument being on each side useless, we also 
betook ourselves to abuse, and a tei’riblo con¬ 
flict of strong language, in which neither 
pm'ty understood the other, was the result. 
We entered the chief inn of the village, 
followed by the implacable Bohemian, who, 
though ejected sevei-ai times, never failed to 
re-ap(>eai', repeating his iiiiger calculations 
every time, and concluding each assault with 
the mystical words, “ Hacramentum /m 
yah ! ” The landloi'd cante at length to our 
assistance ; and, by a few emphatic words in 
Lis utvn language, exorcised tlrls evil spirit, 

MOIRE ANTIQUE. 

Tub Lady Blanche steps from her carriage, 
and treads the caiireted floor of Messm. Bai’cge 
and Mitt’s, silk mercers in Ib-gent Street. 
She requests to be shown a moir6 antique 
dress; and forthwitli there arc spread out 
before lier a goodly assemblage of rich silks, 
not slili'ened with gum or adulterated witli 
cotton, but good solid genuine silk, worthy 
of the best days of SpitaKields or of Lyons. 
She selects one, and }>ayB for ^t a certain 
number of guineas, the exact* amount of 
which we cannot tell the reader because we 
do not know. 

Docs Lady Blanche know what moir6 
antique really means I She knows wliat it 
is: via., a rich kind of silk which liappena 
to be in fashion just at present. But what is 
moir^, and why is it antique, and why do 
th«: ladies prefer the antique to the modern, 
supposing these to be both obtainable 1 Lady 
Blanche of course speaks French. She knows 
that moire is a fabric to which a watered 
or wavy appeai'ance has been imparted ; that 
moiraye or moire is the appearance so given; 
that inoirer denotes the act of imparting it; 
and'that moireur is the {Ksrson who per¬ 
forms the work. Still La<ly Blanche is at a 
loss to account for two things—^how is it all 
produced, and why is it called antique ? 
Besides Lady Blauche learu.<i that there is 
such a thing as moil'd metallique. 

Any one who is old enough to remember 
the time when kaleidoscopes were all the 
rage, will call to mind that tiie tubes were 
frequently covered externally with a crys¬ 
talline appearance, exhibiting a rich pUy of 
reflected light. This enveloping substance 
was nioird ^netallique. If we look at the 


window on the mbmlng of a frosty day, and 
see the Capricious forms which the delicate 
little fl laments of frozen moisture present, and 
if we iniagine an efiect far moi'O brilliant and 
diversified, then shall we be able to form 
something like an intelligible notion of the 
appearance of the white varieties ; if, furtlier, 
we suppose this frozen moisture to be deli¬ 
cately tinted with transparent pigments, then 
will it more .nearly resemble the coloured 
varieties of moil’d metallique, which is nothing 
more than a watered 'or clouded appearance 
• produced on metals by the action of acids. 
We owe the coloured foils thus produced to 
the French. 

Thin leaves of coloured metal, receiving 
their colour after the rolling of the mew 
into the form of leaves, are used for many 
uruauieutal purposes; but these are not 
moird metallique. They are employed on 
metallic foils to some kinds of jewellery, to 
brighten the richness of tint, especially if the 
gem be of a factitious or imitative character. 
The metal for such purposes is hammered and 
rolled, aud rolled and rolled again, until its 
thickness does not exceed that of very thin 
papei'. It may be cojqier, or copper with a 
very delicate clothing of silver, or tin, or a 
mixed metal; it may be of various colours, 
provided the sheet or leaf have the re¬ 
quisite degree of tenuity. The colouring 
substance may be Prussian blue, or sulphate 
of indigo, or acetate of copper, or couhiueal, 
or sanil.'j-wood, or litmus, or carmine ; and 
the resulting tint may be blue, green, yellow, 
rod, violet, ruby, or anytliing else which the 
artist may wish to produce. But the metal 
requires to be coaxed and humoured before 
it will adapt itself to the wants of its owner— 
before it will, in feet, become a mere ci'eature 
of circumstances. It requires a gentle cold 
bath of the weakest possible solution of atjua- 
fortis. to bring it to a proper state of purity 
and cleanliness; and then it.requires a com¬ 
fortable neat garment of isinglass gum, fitted 
to it by means of a camel-liair pencil. Pre- 
pai-ed now lor the ordeal oi colour, the pigment 
is applied in a liquid state to the surface of 
the metal; and when this is dry, the last 
stage of adornment, the last process of beauti¬ 
fication, is arrived at: tlie metal receives a 
coating of transparent varnish, which at once 
secures the pigment and increases its brilliancy 
of tint. 

All this, however, is not moirS metallique ; 
it is simply coloured foil. Nevertheless, it is 
valuable to us, since the coloured foil really 
does Uluatrate in some degree the mode in 
which the moir6 metallique is produced. 
We nwe this singular ornamental materkl, iut 
we do so many other articles of ornament and 
graceful beauty, to, the French. M. Allard 
invented it thirty or forty years ago when 
Sir David Brewster produced the kaleido¬ 
scope ; and it thus happened that the one' ’ 
invention became employed as a decorative 
covering to the other. This moird mctalliqno 
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is AB remarkable in ite produetion as in its the rest. The more (Siip4emusiy ^eae por- 
appearance; for no possible guess could be tious distribute themselvei^ the lobiv undn- 
made at the mode of its preparatioa from the il^itory and cloudy will be the result.; We do 
optical effect which it presents—^noue, at least, n'ot say that the actual process is nothiuf 
except on the part of a small numl^r of ex-, more than, this, but tliat this is the ba«8 on 
perienced hanoicraftsmep. which the whole is founded. The goods may 

This, then, is moird metallique; and we be sprinkled with water previousy', ot not; 
see no reason whatever why, by a due exer- |he rollers may be both heated or both cold, 
cise of ingenuity, a nioird effect might not bo or one heated and one cold; the rollers may 
produced on other xnaterials. The word be plain or may be variously iudwited; they 
moird evideutly sometimes receives the mean' may move smoothly over each other or uxay 
.ing .of "clouded” rather than “ wateredhave a slight lateral movement—^bow these 
but it must, at the Sianie time, be :i<]mitted variationsof method would pirodnce variations 
that, both in the metal and in the silk goods, of effect, ever 3 ’ one will easily see. Ibe ad- 
the delicate variegated appearance may be jective " antique ” is most likely given to the 
likened either to clouding or to watering, silks thus produced from their resemblance 
witbotit any very great stretch of application, to the tabby silk dresse.s which Lady Blanche’s 
However, be tins as it may, we must now grandmother used to wear when she was 
attend to Lady Blanche’s dress. j lady of the bedchamber to the bride of George 

In all ordinary woven goods, as a moment’s i the Third, It is chiefly produced in France ; 
examination will sIkjw ns, the threads cross! but Spitalfields, its weavers and moireurs 
each other at right angles ; the long threads I combiiicd, has lately copied the art so cleverly 
forming the warji, and the short threads the iis actually to excel the Freuch. But Spilal- 
weft. According as the fabxnc is of high fields guards its secret as sedulously as the 
quality, so do these threads intersect in a Magician in a Fairy Tale always guards the 
regular and equable quality; but be it as Captive Princess in his castle, arid will 
good as it may, there are always some Irregu- not let the world have a jjeep at their 
larities ; they may escape the eye, but they ] <loings. P.e it so. The world has no right to 
become apparent in a singxilar way. If good break in rntblessly upon them. Let us be 
silk be wrapped tightly and carelessly round a satisfied with knowing that Lady Blancho’s 
roller, it may become moire much against the moir6 antique dress is slmpl^’' a w'aTorod 
inclination of the possessor; it will have ae- .silk, only having a very supenor kind of 
quired an irregular kind of glossing in some watering. 

parts rather than in others; a7id this irregular- 

glossing, when viewed from a little distance, HOLLA.XD HOUSE, 

presents somewhat of the appeamnee of moire, 

or watering—who kuow.s ? Perhaps an acci- cHArTEiis. chaiter toe secoxii. 

dmit to a piece of rolled silk, suggesiwl the first Holland House, after Addison’s death, 
idea of watering as a distinct mode of adorn- remained iu possession of the Warwick 
ment to silken goods! siuchaecidentshavcvery family and hf their hciv, Lord Kensington, 
frequently occurred in the history of uianu- who came of the family' of Edwaixles, till it 
faotnres. However, accident or no accident, was [nirehased uf his lordship by Henry Fo.x, 
watered silks have long been in use, both lu wlio subsequently became a lord bimself, ami 
tins country and in France. If a pattern be look bis title from the man.sioji. This wjis 
engraved upon one cylinder in relief, and a about a hundred yeai’s ago, iu the begintiing 
similar pattern on another cylinder, in sunken of the reign of George the Tldrd. 
devices; and if one of these be healed from Henry Fo.x, the tiisi Lord Holland of the 
within; and if a piece of silk or velvet be drawn new r.ace, w.is the younger son of that 
between the cyliu(k*r.s—then will the silk or niiirvellous ohl geutleuiau, Sir Stephen Fo.v, 
velvet acquire an emltossed pattern, because who, after having had a numerous otfspriug 
some parts of the surface are more pressed, and by one wi fe, at the age of seventy-six inarrieii 
are c<»nai(qucntly rendered more glos-sy than another, and had three more children, two 
the rest. Numerous varieties'of this process of whom founded the noble families of Holland 
are employeil in tbe preparation of fancy gfX)ds. and Hob ester. It was reported that he had 
But this is not exactly w'aLsrliig. For this pro- been a singiug-boy in a cathedral. Walpole 
cess two layers of silk ai'e laid Jji<“e to face, and says ho was a footman; and the late Lord 
are pressed tightly between i-olleiu What Holland, who was a man of too noble a 
folJow's 1 However close the tbrends maybe, nature to aifeet ignorance of these traditions, 
there are still intersticc.s between them ; they candidly owti.s tliat he wivs a man. of “ very 
follow each other hi ridge-and-hollow fashion humble origin.” Noble families must begin 
throughout the length iind breadth of the with somebody; and with whom could the new 
piece. Now, if the alightest imgularity one have better begun than, with this stout and 
exists in the weaving or in the jireBsure, large-hearted gen&man, who after doing real 
some of the threads become in-esscd in service, to the courts in which ho rose, and 
particular parts more than others; and founding institutions for the benefit of his 
the ovei’-pressed portions present a greater native pkoe,eloBe<l a life full of health, activity, 
gloss, a greater power of reflecting light, than and success, iu the eighty- ninth year of his age i 
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F<lx wAs pu full of vitality as bis 
fathdp, uid he eanied the stock higher ; but 
thob^ Tfery Imowing, he was not so wise, 
apiil^d not end so happily. With him began 
the flnt p a r liam ent^ emulation between 
a Fo^ sod a Fitt, which so curiously de¬ 
scended to their sons. Many prsons now 
living rmentber' the second rivalry. The 
^st was so like it, that Walpole, in one of 
his happy comprehensive dashes, describes the 
Honse of Commons, for a certain period, as 
consisting of “ it dialogue between f itt and 
Fox.” Fox bad begun life as a partisan of 
Sir Eobert Walpole; and in the course of 
his career held lucrative oflices under Govern¬ 
ment—that of Paymaster of the Forces, for 
one—in which he enriched himself to a 
degree which incurred a great deal of suspi¬ 
cion. He was latterly denounced in a City 
address, as the “defaulter of unaccounted 
millions.” Public accounts in those times 
were strangely neglected ; and the family 
have said, that his were in no worse c. >ndi- 
tion than those of others: but they do not 
deny that he was a jobber. However, he 
jobbed and prospered ; ran away with a! 
duke’s daughter ; conti-ived to reconcile him¬ 
self witli the family (tliat of Richmond); 
got his wife made a baroness ; was nnule 
a lord himself, Baron Holland of l‘'oxley ; 
was a husband, notwithstanding bis jobbing, 
loving and beloved; was an indulgent father; 
a gay and social friend ; in short, had as 
happy a life of it as health and spirits 
could make ; till, unfortunately, health and 
spirits failed; and then there seems to 
have been a remnant of his fatlier's better 
portion within him, which did not allow him 
to be so well satisfied with himself in liis j 
decline. Out-tricked and got rid of by the 
flighty Jjord Shelburne, and forsaken by the 
selfish friends with whom he had jobbed, and 
made merry, and laughed at principle, he 
tried, in retirement, to divert his melan¬ 
choly with building a villa at Iung.sgate, 
between Margate and Broadstair.s, in a style 
equally expensive and fantastic, from which 
ho raa<le visits across the channel to France 
and Italy. He also endeavoured to get 
some comfort out of a few other worthless 
persons, such as George Selwyn and Lord 
March, afterwards Duke of Queensberry 
(“Old Q.,’') gentlemen who,not being in want 
of places, had abided by him. But Si would 
not do. He returned homo and died at 
Holland House^ twenty veins younger thim 
his fatherand he was followed in less than 
a month by his wife. It is said that a day or 
tsfo before bis death, George Selwyii, who had 
a passion for seeing dead bodies, sent to ask 
Ww he was, and whether a visit would bo 
welcome. “Oh, by all means,” said Lord 
Holland. " If I am alive, I shall bo delighted 
to see George—and I know, that if I am dead, 
he will be delighted to see me.” 

A curious story is told of the elopement 
of the Duke of Richmond’s daughter, Lady 


Caroline Lenox, who thus sp^dily followed 
her husband to the )pave. 'Hie Duke was a 
grandson of King Charles the fiecond, and 
both he and the Duchess had declined to 
favour the suit of Mr, Fox, the son of the 
equivocal Sir Stephen. They leckoned on her 
marrying another man; and an evening was 
appointed on which the gentleman was to be 
formally introduced as her suitor. Lady Oaro* 
line, whose affections the dashing statesman 
had secretly engaged, was at her wit’s end to 
know how to baillo this interview. She had 
evaded tlio choice of the family as long as 
possible, l>at this .appointment looked like a 
crisis. The gentl(vnan< is to come in the 
evening: the lady is to prepare for, his ro- 
ccjition by a more than' ordinary attention to 
her toilet. This gives her the cue to what is ’ 
to bo tloiie. ITie more than ordinary atten¬ 
tion is paid ; but it is in a way that renders 
the interview impossible. , She has out off 
her eyebrows. How can she be seen by 
anybody in such a trim ? The indignation 
of the Duke and Duchess is great; but the 
thing is manifestly impossible. She is accord¬ 
ingly left to herself for the night; she has 
pertected her plans in expectation of that 
result; and the conHC(|ueuce is, that when 
iie.xt her parents inquire for her, she has gone. 
Nobndy can laid her. She is off for Mr. Fox. 

At the corner of Holhind House Lane—the • 
lane that is now shut up—is a public house, tlie 
Holland Anns, the sign of which is the family 
scutclu'on. The sui>porters of the shield are 
a collide of foxes, and in this omblaxonment 
of it—fur the anus in (he peerages have, no 
such device—one of liie foxes hoWs a rose in 
his mouth. The rose is the cognisance of 
the Richmond family, and is possibly .m 
allusion to the .stolen hud. 

' Lady Caroline apjaws to have been truly 
attached to herliusband. Her death so soon ' 
after his own was not improbably occasj(>ned 
hy it; and wJicn he procured her the title of. 
Baroness, before he was ennobled himself, 
she put up their joint coat of arms in the house, 
where it is still to be seen, with the motto 
Jie e Marito (king and iiusband) ; as much as 
to say, that she derived her honours equally 
from iiotli. 

But the Fox family, during this lord’s 
prosperity, had been forced to suffer wh,at 
they considered a degradation, in turn. 
One of the ainuseraeuts in Holland House 
was the performance of plays. It had forraeidy 
been a couiM, custom, as it now is again; but 
Queen Elizabeth, like Queen Victoria, had 
the plays performed by prufossional actors, 
Among those actors, inUie days of the Tudors 
.and Stuarts, were children ; and hence chil¬ 
dren in private life aiihseuuently figured 
sometimes as amalisurs. We Imva mentioned 
a picture in Holland House, by Hogarth, 
representing the iierformance of a play of 
Drydon by children,, one of whom was a 
grand-niece Sir Isaac Newton, In tHo 
January of toe year seventeen hundred and 
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siscty»6ne, Horace .Waljwle was present at a 
Ijerforiuance of tl)is ^ind iu Holland House, 
which gi'eatly eutoitamed him. Eat the account 
of it hud better be given iu>hia own words. 

“I was excessively amused (says he) on 
Tuesday night. There was a play at Holland 
House, acted by children; not all children, 
for Lady Saiah Lenox and Ijady Susan 
Sti'angewSysj^ayed the women. It was Jane 
Shore. Mr. Price, Lord Barrington’s nephew, 
was Glostcr, and acted better than three parts 
of the comedians; Charles Eox, Hastings : a 
little Nichols, who spoke well, Belmour; Lord 
Ofaly, Lord Ashbroke, end other boys, ilid 
the rest. But the two girls were delightful, 
and acted with so much nature and minpUcity, 

, that titey appeared the very things they 
represented. Lady Sarah was more beautiful 
than you can conceive, and her very awk¬ 
wardness gave an air of truth to the shame 
of the part and the antiquity of the time, 
which was kept up by her dress, taken out 
of Montfaucon. Ltidy Susan wjis dressed 
from Jane Seymour ; and all the parts were 
clotliud iu ancient habits, and with the most 
minute propriety. When Lady Sarah was in 
white, with her hair about her ears, and on 
the ground, no Magdalen by C»)rregio was 
half so lovely and expressive. You would 
Imve been cnartned, too, with seeing Mrs. 
Fox’s little boy of six years old, who is beau¬ 
tiful, and acted the Bisliop of Ely, dressi'il iu 
lawn sleeves and with a square cap. They | 
inserted two lines for him, which he could 
hardly speak plainly.” (This little boy diedage- 
neral iu the year eighteen liundredaml eleven). 

■ So far, BO good ; and Horace Walpole is 
enchanted with young ladies who act plays. 
But young ladies who act pl.'iys are apt to 
become enchanted with actors ; and thi'ee 
. years after this performance of Jane Shore, a 
catasti'ophe occurs at IJchcster House, which 
makes Horace ^utuperate such cnclumtments 
as loudly as if (le had never eucoui-aged them. 
O’Brien, a veritable actor at the public 
theatres, runs away witli the noble friend of 
Jane Shore, the charming Lady Susan ; and 
the Foxes, and the Walpoles, and all other 
admirers of amateur performances, oie iu 
despair ; not excepting, of course, the runner 
away with tlie duke’s daughter. Horace, 
forgettinik what he said of Sir Stephen, or 
pe^aps ^ling it desperately to mind, declares 
that it would have been better bad the man 
been a footman, because an actor is so well 
known, that there is no smuggling him in 
among gentlefolk. Tlie worst of it was, 
that Horace had not only been loud in praise 
of the young lady’s thejttricals, but had 
eulogised this very O’ Brieu as a better repre¬ 
sentative of men of fashion than Garrick 
himself. Perhaps it was his eulogy that 
made the lady lall in love. And O’ Brieu was 
really..a/listinguiBhed actor, and probably as 
much of a gentleman off the stage as on it. 
Nay, to say nothing oi the doubt which has 
been thrown upon the legitimacy of Horace 


himself (who as sia^ct^d to hiro'been the 
son of Carr, Lord Hervey), the phy^ may 
even have come of a better, liouse than a 
Walpole; for the WalpoW, though oi an 
ancient, were hut of a country-gentleman 
stock; whereas the name of- O’Braen ^s held 
to be a voucher for a man’s coming of race 
loyaL We do not mean by these remarks 
to advocate intermarriages between different 
i-auks. There is well-founded objection to 
them in the diiforence of education and 
manners, and the discord wfiiqh is likely to 
ensue on all sides. But their general un- 
odviseduess must not render us unjust to 
exceptions. An Eari of Derby some time^ 
afterwards was thought to have married good 
breeding itself in the person of Miss Farren 
the actress; and though Mr, O’Brien, instead 
of being smuggled in among the gentlefolk 
whom he so well represented, was got off 
with his wife to America, their after-lives 
are recorded as having been equally happy 
and respectable. Lady iSusan, after all, made 
a better match of it with her actor than 
Ijiwly Sarah—^who married Sir Charles Bmi- 
bury, from whom she wsw afterwai’ds divorced 
—with her baronet. 

So much for the plays in Holland House, 
and the vicissitudes iu the marriages of the 
Foxes. 

Steplieu, second Loi’d Hollandj though by 
no means destitute of natural abilities or 
vivacity, appears to have bad in his com¬ 
position too great a predominance of the 
animal nature over the spiritual. Hence an 
apoplectic tendency, whick took him off at 
the age of nine-and-tweuty. 

But Stephen had a brother, afterwards the 
celebrated Charles James Fox, the “ man of 
the people,” who, however he may have in¬ 
dulged himself iu the same way, bad life 
enough in him to keep him wide awake (and 
others loo) for nearly twice the time. 
Indeed, he may be said, daring his youth, to 
have had too much life ; mure animal vitality 
in him, and robustness of body to bear it 
out, than he well knew what to do with. 
And liis father is said to have enaouragcd it 
by never thwarting his will in anything. 
Thus the boy expressing a desire one day to 
“ smash a watch,” the father, after ascertain¬ 
ing that the little gentleman did positively 
feel sa<^ a desire, and was not disposed to 
give it up, said, “ Well, if you must, I sup^e 
you must; ” and the watch was smaaned. 
Another time, having been promised that he 
should see a portion of a wall pulled down, 
and the demolition having taken place while 
he was absent, and a new portion supplied, 
the latter itself was pulled down, in order 
that the father’s pi'omise mi^it be kept, and 
the lioy not disappointed; The keeping of 
the promise was excellent, and the wall well 
sacrificed ; but nut so the watch ; and much 
less tlie guineas witli which his father is 
absolutely said to have tempted him to the. 
gaming table, pat of a foollan desire to, see- 
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I^ie lioy fenmtoyed lik® himself! Habits en¬ 
sued vliion became alarming to the old 
gamester himself,, and which impeded the* 
rise,' iiyured the reputation, and finaiiy 
nullified that supremacy on the part of the 
son, which was home away from him by the 
inferior but more decorous nature of Pitt. 

Fox was a great lesson as to what is good 
and what ie bad in fatherly indulgence. All 
that was good in him it made lielter ; all that 
was bad it made worse. And it would have 
made it worse still, had not tlie good luckily 
preponderated, and thus nmde the beat at 
laat even of the liad. Charles was to have 
his way as a child ; so he smasliod watches. 
He w.-is to have his way as a youth ; so he 
gambled and was dissolute. He was to have 
his way as .a man; so he must be in Parlia¬ 
ment, and get power, and vote as his lather 
did, on the Tory side, because his father had 
indulged him, and he must indulge hi.s 
father. But his father died, and then the love 
of sincerity which had beeir taught him as a 
bravery and a predominance, was encourageil 
to break forth by the galling of his political 
trammels ; and though he could not refuse 
his passions their indulgence, till friends 
re 8 cue<l him from insolvency, an<l thus piqued 
his gratitude into amendment, that' very cir¬ 
cumstance tended to show that he added 
strength and largeness of heart to his father’s 
softness 5 for the spoilt cliiJd and reckless 
gamester, finally settled down as the repre¬ 
sentative of a nobler age that was coming, 
and was the charm in private of all who ad¬ 
mired simplicity of inaDTiers and the perfec¬ 
tion of good sense. Apart from this love of 
truth, we do not take him, in any respect, to 
have been profound, or to have seeh beyond 
the next generation. 'What was greatest 
in Charles Fox was his freedom from non¬ 
sense, pettiness, and pretension, lie could by no 
means udmit th.at greater was smaller, or the 
rights of the American and French nations in¬ 
ferior to''those of their princes. He envied no 
man his good qualities; felt under no necessity 
of considering his dignity with young or old; 
thought humanity at large superior to any par¬ 
ticular forms of it; and in becoming its repre¬ 
sentative in circles which would have conceded 
such a privilege to none bat a man of birth, 
enabled them to feci how charming it was. 

The spoilt child ])revailed so long in the 
life of Fox, and to ml appcar.ance so irreme¬ 
diably, that accounts of him at diflerent 
periods seem hardly recording the same man. 
► To give instances, in as few words as possi ble. 
We ,have seen the smashing of tlie watch. 

When a youth he was a great admirer of 
peerages and ribbons; and on his return 
from Ids first visit to the continent he appeared 
in red-heeled shoes, and a feather in his hat 
—the gi-eatcst fopperies of the day. 

His lather paid a hundred and forty thou¬ 
sand pounds tor his gaming debts. 

He took to the other extreme in dress, and 
became as slovenly as he had* been foppish. 


On coming into office he showed that he' 
eould be as industrious as he had been idle/ 

Whenever he was in office ho never touched 
a card; ami when his political friends, out of 
a sense of what was due to his public sei'- 
vices, finally paid his debts, and mode him 
easy for life, he left off play entirely. ' 

He dressed decently and simply, and settled 
down for the remainder of. his life into the 
domestic husband, the reader of books, and 
the lover .of country retirement, from which 
he coidd not bear to be absent for a day. 

In Holland House Fox passed his boyhood 
and part of his youth. He is not much 
assoeiah d with it otherwise, except us a 
name. He and a friend, one clay, without a 
penn 5 ' in their pockets, walked thither from 
Oxford, a distance of fifty-six miles ; for the 
]iurpose, we suppose, of gettuig a supply. 
'I'hey resolved to do it without stoppmg on 
the road ; but the day was hot; an alehouse 
became iiTcsistiblc ; and on amvitig at their 
journey’s end, Charles thus addressed his 
father, who was drinking his coffee : “ You 
must send half a guinea or a guinea, with¬ 
out loss of time, to the alehouse-keeper at 
Ncttlebedjto redeem the gold watch you gave 
me some years ago, and which I have left 
in pawn there for a pot ,of porter.” 

A little before he died, at fifty-eight years ol 
age, of a dropsy, he drove several times with 
liis wife to Holland House, and looked about 
the grounds with a melancholy tenderness. 

But, notwithstanding the celebrity of 
Charles Fox, and that of Addison himself, 
the man who has drawn the greatest attention 
to Holland House, if not in his own person, 
yet certainly by the effect of his peraonal 
(pialities and attainments ujion other people, 
was Fox’s nephew, the late Lord Holland, 
Henry B.ichard, third of the title. He suc¬ 
ceeded to the title before he was a year old ; 
rewmed the old mansion from ruin, as before- 
noticed ; and with allowance tor visits to- the 
continent and occasional residence in town, 
may be said to have passed his whole life in 
it, between enjoyments of his books and hos¬ 
pitalities to wits and worthies of all parties. 

Lord Holland was a man of elegant litera¬ 
ture, of liberal politick, and great benevolence. 
Travelling like other young noblemen on the 
continent, but extending his acquaintance 
with it beyond moat of them, and going into 
Sp.aui, his inclinations became directed to the 
writers of that country, and his feelings 
deeply interested in their political struggles. 
The consequence was a work in two ^oluiiies 
contoiiiing the Lives of Lope de Vega and 
Guillen de Castro, a translation of three Spa¬ 
nish comedies, and the most hospitable and 
generous services to the patriots who sufiered 
exile in the cause of their country’s freedom. 
The comedies we have never seen. Tlie lives, 
though not profound (for he was educ.iteJ in 
a school of criticism' anterior to that of 
Coleridge and the Germans), are exeejlent 
as far as they go writieu with classical 
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correctness, and full of the most, pleasing 
anS:l jiuUoious reniarlra; How he formed tliat 
\mbounded admiration of’ Bonaparte, which 
has latelj transpired in his posthumous Ite- 
coJlections of Foreign Courts, it is difficult to 
saj'. The admiration, ■we have no doubt, was 
driven into inconsisbenoT by the hypocrisy 
and broken promises of Bonaparte’s enemies, 
the kings and ministors, who pretended to 
, oppose him in behalf of freedom. Privately 
the late Ijord Holland will be remembered 
oiJy for bis benevolence, and ior the great 
incretise of pleasant associations which he has 
given to Holland House J publicly, there is 
One reigning circumstance in his ciireer, which 
will procure him a niche in the pai liamentary 
history of his times, equally unique and beau¬ 
tiful—and that is, that wheiievei* a measure 
was carried through the House of Lords 
■which was not of a just, or generous nature. 
Lord Hollaud’s “Protest ”against it -wivs sure 
to be placed upon the reconls. Tiiere is a 
book of hie, also, which will live another 
posthiiinous 'work, entitled Iteminiscences of 
the \niig Parly. It is written, not only with 
correctness and elegance, but with a ciiarm- 
ing mixture of acuteneas and good-nature— 
of the sharp and tlie sweet—the “true pine¬ 
apple flavourand contains some masterly 
portraitures of character. 

Loi'd Holland had a constitutionul tendency 
to gout, which, until he was married, lie kept 
under by hani riding and hunting. During 
the last twenty year’s of his life Iris gout con¬ 
spired with his love of books to render him | 
less and less active, until at last he became 
wbolly confined to his chair, and the disease 
killed him at the age of sixty-seven. 

FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE COOKS. 

Once, at least, in every year, that highly 
important and well-considered part of the 
Parisian population habitually confined to 
Paifisian kitebens, enjoys the chief emolu¬ 
ments of a fair. When the fiery fingers of 
antnmi) approach the splendid foliage of the 
forest of St. Germains; when the melon 
season of Paris is in its full glory; when 
Tortoni’s ice-house is nearly empty j wheu 
English barristers are firriving in rapid suc¬ 
cession ft Menricc’s Hotel; whsii English 
French may be beard in every walk of Ver¬ 
sailles ; and when fashionable Parisians are at 
their country seats—^the cooks of the agreeable 
capital, emerge from Iheir fragrant kitchens, 
put out their charcoal fires, divest themselves 
of their white livery, and—to show their sense 
of the important matter impending—-wash 
their faces! 

Monsieur Victor, Hie greasy gentleman 
who produces the far-famed delioacie.s of 
the Bon Voyageur Restaurant—^a cheap estab¬ 
lishment just on the light edde of the Barridre 
de I’Etoile—is, usually, a ■very modest official, 
dressed in a suit of questionable white; whose 
officious thumbs are bis tasters day long. 


I Thus, usually^ M. Victor is a nilUi of burliness; 
but look at mm on the first day of the ^neflt 
In honour of his class, and you shjall ^reeree a ‘ 
very exquisitely dressed gentleman. X hattkat 

f listens in the autumn sunlight; ^oyes that 
t exquisitely ; boots that Hoby might have 
made! With becoming dignity M. Victor leaves 
the Bon Voyageur on the first morning of his 
benefit, and seats Mmhelf iiithe omnibus Which 
will take him, for six sous, to the terminus of 
the St. Oennaina railway. But he is aflable, 
even under tlieao splendid circumstances. 
Prom oiiposite quarters of Paris, other gentle¬ 
men of M. Victor’s honoured profession arrive 
at the St. Germains railway station in omni¬ 
buses. Many of them are attended by com¬ 
panions of less pretension—companions who, 
when their hearts are light, and they are in¬ 
flamed with wine, hope to reach the dignity 
of the'gentlonieu they follow. But this daring 
ambition wliich, uncurbed, might o’erleap 
itself, and end in a spoiled Charlotte, is 
properly checked, and the bees of the scullery 
are kept iu becoming subjection. 

Deferentially attended by tbeir obsequious 
satellite.s, the artists of Parisian kitchens 
take tbeir places on the tops of the “ wagons ” 
bound for St. Germains. There, the trains 
have outside places, exactly like those fixed 
upon the roofs of liomlou onmibuses ; these 
]>lace.s arc pojmlar among the holiday-makers 
who snioke. Veiy cautiously the engine- 
driver conducts the cooks of Pai-is to St. 
Germains—past huge square houses devoted 
to the suburban consumption of brandy, 
barley-water, and cuxTaut-water—psist vine¬ 
yards of luxurious growth—past a forest, 
gay with autunm’a iive^ colours—to the 
]>alace of St. Germains. The station is with¬ 
in a hundred yards of the palace gates. 

Built upon the highest ground in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, the palace commands a magnificent 
prospect. An Englishman, walking mougthe 
stately terrace iu front of the building, must 
recall vividly the associations which belong 
to it, and which aie bound up with the history 
of his country. Considered as the house of 
exiled greatness, it is a most pleasant re¬ 
fuge, It has ail the gay appearance of a 
splendid French hotel: there is nothing of 
the pri.son, and very little of the citadel about 
it. Peppeiy little French soldiers of tjbe line 
are grouped about its entrances, and fiercelpr 
warn off the intruding visitor; therefore, it 
is not easy—^if it were desirable—^to describe 
its iuterior attractions. 

But, the scene before the railway station* 
is sufficiently gay to make any visitor arriv¬ 
ing on the holiday of the cooks, very uncere¬ 
moniously turn his back upon the Stuart’s 
home in exile, and avail himself of the om¬ 
nibus accommodation offered to him by the 
most loquacious of conductors. And then he 
is whirled away at a rapid rate through the 
narrow streets of the town. Flogs are dis¬ 
played everywhere; they hang from hundreds 
of windows; they are rmsed upon high poles in 
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every open space; they fiapnt^om every stall, toy helmets and swords for warriors in the 
Thfe prolific bind trtio baa of late produced so bud. Before -this show, arc grouped fierce 
many golden- eaglets in France, has handr military men; blouses lounging lazily; smart, 
somely'strewn his burnished young hereabouts, shrill-voiced grisettes ; grave oldladiessur- 
aud they glistenr from every high place. j ronnded by clamorous grandchildren, and 
Against every wall are huge placards, | attended by prim nurses. You may see a 
headed “ FSte des hogeit ; ” conspicuously | tall cuirassier seriously try the tone of a six 
I>arading the fact that in the depth of | sons trumpet, you may have a turn at the 
the forest, visitors will find, innumerable dial for some gingerbread, and walk off, 

“ kitchens in the ojjen air.” To the unearthly the triumphant puroliasor of two cliooolate 
music of a Parisian driver we rumble whistles. When out for a day’s holiday all 
heavily.through tlie streets, arc duly stared French men and French women are children j 
at from every gateway, and find ourselves and this is a very pleasant and a very good 
soon on a broad road cut deep into the quality that they have. JThus, when we 
noble, forest of St. Germains. Tiie ro.ad is gay .tdvaiieed into tlie heart of the fair, we 
witli holiday-makers. Grisettes hooked on heard tho ringing laughter of the people 
the arms of bi'o.i.d-tronaered students are who were patronising tho round-abouts, 
walking rapidly to the scene of actiou ; wo- On the roUnd-about wooden hoi'ses were 
men l.idcn with gingerbread ; vendoi*s of dangling, three abreast, at regular spaces, 
brandy and liquorice water, wearing cocked i and the proprietor was inviting the spectators 
V hatfi; daring fellows in blouses, whom wc j to occupy tho vacant saddles, before ho pro- 
slioiild not Tike to meet in tliis forest, after ceeded to turn tho machine. Gravely enough 
d.irk; shrivelled old ladies, wealing s lou an old gentleman advanced, and, politely 
white raips and the bluest of blue stockings ; assisted by the proprietor, took his seat upon 
! lovers not intent upon a mere dinner of love ; a wooden charger; he was li.ai'dly settled in 
etiirdy porters laden with melons—all .are his place before a cavalry corporal, at least 
arlv.'incing rapidly into the depths of this six ieet high, proceeded to occujiy the next 
noble forest. Far away in tlie shade of the saddle. And thus tho places were rajiidly 
trees, are pairs flirting desperately ; here mid filled. As the ninoliine went round, it was 
there, are pio-nlo parlies laughing over a curious to notice the people who were enjoy- 
! banquet Laid out at the road-side. It is a, iiig the fun of it. Old Ladies of sixty, children 
I long ride to the fair. Presently we hear the j of various ages, a .sombre man in spectacles, 

I braying of the hoarsest conceivable trumpets,. laughing .students, beanled blouses, were all 
' and’—of course—the tuo.st vigorous drumming.: grouped in tlie revolving circle, and were all 
I A litlle exercise of patience brings us to a decidedly enjoying tho sport. From this 
I square open place crowded with every de- curious jiicture, we turned to the other sights 
scriptioii of Vehicle, and gay willi the tri- of the fde des hoges. 

colour pendant on fdl sides. Tlie drums arc We counted, amongst those, five or six 
i rolling far .away in the depths of the forest; distinct giantesses; one lady with a beard; 
the tiaimpets arc braying close to our ears; two piebidd boys (portraits of whom weto 
gingerbread merchants are loud in their exhibited, and looked like the paintings lialf 
assertion that their several offers are the cleaned, disjdayed by picture-ii.vivcrs); a 
cheapest in the fail. magician who eilecLerl the iustaut disappear- 

\ The booths .are all pitched upon some open auce of a liorec and two bpys; skittles to 
ground, nearly suiTounded by the splendid which the visitor was templed by tho pro- 
' timber of the forest. These hooi-hs are built speet of winning fowls or pigeons ! And ■ 
I after the fashion of English booths, and are then, attracted by savoui-y odours cvery- 
reniarkable to a stranger, chiefly for the odd where perecptible, we sought that quarter of 
i collection of merchandise they contain : a col- the fair devoted exclusively to the benefit ,of 
I lection usually presided over by a very solemn the cooks. Here, Were the kitchens in the oijen 
! man wearing a ferocious beard, who generally ‘air—all pitcliod under the shade of fine trees, 
i walks up and down behind his counter, We recognised M. Victor at once, although 
j his hands dipped into the capacious pockets he had defied his suit of black, and was now 
of his capacious trousers, calling aloud at in the famed livery of VateL His fire was 
intervals to the passers-by to patroinse the of charcoal, and was thrown against a huge, 
bovtique at six sous. The atfractious of his upright, smooth-faced stone. Over tliis, 
booth include soaps of all colours and pat- extended two or three horizontal spits, each 
terns ; heaps of fragrant p.aslilles ; ])ipcs of about two yards in length, loaded with various 
all descriptions, and wmoden pijw-boxes; dclica^pes. Qpe spit Tiiul been run through 
baby dolls bandaged, alas! after the fashion not lees than nine fowls, all broiling in a 
of French babips in the flesh, and slung up row; upon afiotber, about twenty pigeons 
l{y a hook to the counter; drums of all sizes ; were impaled ; a thiiai had been driven 
gorgeous jewellery made of the very best through a substantial joint of veal. At one 
copper, generally pretty in design; acres of side, were copper vessels, all steaming and 
the darkest gingerbread, for the most tempt- sending forth most fi-.agraut odours; at the 
ing lumps of which the visitor is invited to other a huge* cauldron of soup was babbling, 
gamble; chocolate moat fantastically shaped • Behind this kitchen fwhich was further 
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remarkable for the heaps of melons, the yards 
of bread, and the colossal lumps of butter 
lying ab'ont it) was a tent, decorated (tf course j 
with tri-coloured flags, in which were three 
long tables ready for yisitors who might wish 
to dine. As M. Yictor proceeded with his 
important business—as he out those potatoes 
into the thinnest conceivable little,strips—or, 
with a hand at once delicate and decided, 
larded two or three very remarkable livera. he 
occasionally conceded a reply to some visitor’s 
question. Bat, generally, the holiday-makers 
who crowded about him had a respect too 
serious and too profound for his art, to dis¬ 
turb him at his mbours. We left him truss¬ 
ing a fowl, and pursued our walk among the 
kitchens. They were all contrived after M. 
Victor’s model, and were all in full work. 
At one, a sturdy professor was gravely rolling 
out a!i immense lump of p-oste ; at another, a 
comic cook presided : this artist was evidently 
engaged rather for his facetious, than for his 
culinary power. He had a sharp sally for| 
every visitor who addressed him ; and, wlien ■ 
we fir.>it saw him, was brandishing a fowl iii! 
the faces of a laughing multitniie. In the; 
long tent behind him, various groups of pf-ople 
were going through the varions stages of a , 
VreucTi dinner. Borne were at the soup-Stage, I 
others were consuming huge slices of melon ! 
to reft-esh the palate, for the enjoyments of 
fricassees. ■ The ground was strewn in every 
direction with the hard shells of innumerable 
melons, and at every tuni people were in- 
cor[)urating prodigious lumps of this re¬ 
freshing fruit. The cooks were evidonlly 
making money ; all other attractious of the 
fair seemed to be subservient to theirs. 
Grave old gentlemen whisked about on the 
roundabouts to get an appetite for M. Victor ; 
giisettes only delayed their dinner to a late 
hour that they might have a sharp appetite 
for soup cooked in tlie open air. Pie would 
have incurred any grisette’s heaviest displea¬ 
sure, who had offered her on this gay day the 
choicest fare cooked in an ordinary kitchen. 

And thus, before the balls opened that 
evening in the forest, the cooks had realised 
considerable benefits from their annual open- 
air cookery. 

The respect paid'to Monsieur the Cook by 
the hoiid^ makers is very noticeable ; his 
manner ot^roceeding is watched with intense 
delight; the gradual tr.'insiliou of very ugly 
lumps of meat into exquisite fricaasSes— 
not one im>rsel of anything being lost—is an 
intense study to many elderly gentlemen 
who spend nearly all the day before the 
kitchens in the open air. It is in his power 
of adapting eveiything to a savoury an<l 
nutritious account that the Parisian cotik 
prides himself. You think he is going to 
throw all that grease, which is falling into 
a huge trencher from his roast, into some 
wasteful grease-pot; wait awb^b, and you 
shall see it re-appear in the congenial shape 
of a wholesome and refreshing soup. That 


heap of mangljipd cold fow^ls yonder are by 
no means destined to besetaoside as waste; 
tboj will make their second appearance very 
shortly under some dexterous disuse. As 
for that cold beef, its adventures will bo of the 
most complicated nature. It is now simply a 
very indifferent joint of what the Monsieur 
Victor and his brethren call ros hl£ But, 
presejitly, it will be Beef k la mode; then it 
will be dexterously turned to Beef sauce to¬ 
mato ; part of it will be reserved for the com¬ 
panionship of mushrooms; and, at last, its 
scattered remnants will turn up in a general 
fricassee, and its bones will be broiled for the 
universally popular bouillon. Had that same 
joint of ros bif fallen into the hands of an 
English cook, half of it would have been 
wasted; two-thirds of the fat wonld havefound 
their wa}' to the grease-pot, and the bones ' 
would have been cast into the dusthole. 

Give M. Victor a few vegetables, any meat 
—he is indiffeiTut what it is—a saucepan, and 
a little charcoal fire, and he will produce for 
you a most satisfactory and a most whole¬ 
some little dinner. The imiterials which, in 
England wpuld produce only the most un¬ 
palatable food, Wcome, in his dexterous 
hands, the foundations of little dishes of the 
most various descriptions. Yet M. Victor is 
not expensive. He lauglus at all he Lears of 
English cookery, and wonders how mastere 
can support its extravagance. And M. Victor 
is right. Our cooks should take an easy drive 
hither ; and, watching these kitchens in the 
open air, derive miicli benefit therefrom. And, 
especially to the English working man, woulil 
this experience be useful. His wile, on a 
moderate calculation, throws away one-third 
of her family’s food. She has no culinary 
resources. It never enters her head to turn 
every scrap of food, every bone tliat comes 
within her reach, every scHip of bread, to 
palatable account. And thus the teaching 
of common things which has been lately 
talked of, should include, as a most im¬ 
portant branch of popular education, the 
economy of the kitchen. To teach the young 
idea how to cook is to do a great social good, 
undoubtedly. There are more showy accom¬ 
plishments ; fair fingers may be seen to better 
advantage than when p:irtially buried in a 
light crust—but the light crust lias some¬ 
thing to do with the light heart, and the 
kitchen strongly influences the happiness of 
the parlour. 

Noa Ready, price Si. 6d^ neatly toand in elati, 
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THE SECRETS OP THE CAS. 


Thk Gaa liiia its secrets, aud I liappen 
to know them. The Gas has a voice, iuul 
I can liear it—a voice licyoiid the rusliiug 
■whistle in the pipe, and the dull hiiaziiig Hare 
in the burner. It speivks, actively, 1* men 
and women of what is, and of what is done ' 
and suffered by night and by day; and 
though it often crieth like Wisdom in the 
streets and no man regardeth it, there iU'e, 
and Giall be some t.> listen to its experiences, 
hearken to its counsels, and profit by its 
leason.s. 

I know the secrets of the gas, but not all 
of them. Some secret.s it has, whicli are j 
hidilcn by land, ami stream, and sea—by ac¬ 
cident, position, and authority—even from my 
sight, but not from my keu. The gas has 
its secrets in palaces, on wliose trebly pileil 
carpets my plebeian feet can never tread. It 
may be burning now, to the heavy blow and 
great discouragement of bearded and sheep-j 
skinned pnrvej’oi's of‘billow and lamp oil— 
burning in an Ural gilt eandclabrum, clmstcly 
decorated witli double eagles, in the den—the 
private cabinet, I mean—of sonic grim bear 
or autocrat, who lies not amidst bones and 
blood, far away with tbe weeds and shells at 
the bottom of tlie Inner Sea, but lies amid-st 
protocols and diplomatic notes—unlighted 
fusees to the slielJa of destruction. 'Ihat gas 
may be sbining on minims and breves of Te 
Deums, fresh scored iind annotated iu appro¬ 
priate red ink—to be snng by all orthodox 
believers, when the heretical fleets of the 
West shall have followed the Moslem three- 
deckers to their grave in Sinope Bay. That 
gas may be flickering now—who knows ?—in 
the lambent eyes of some tyrant as he peers 
greedily over the map of Europe, and settles 
in his O'wn mind wliere in England this Olf 
shall eat his first caudle, or where in Eraiice 
that Owaky shall apply the knout. Permeat¬ 
ing in pipes beneath the ell-di-illed feet of 
thousanilsof orthodox serfs, this same gas may 
he glimmering in the lamps of the ^fevxkoi 
Proapekt, and twinkling iu the bureau of the 
Director of Secret Police as he prepares 
passRickets for Siberi.a, or cancels them for 
bribes of greasy rouble notes; it may be 
glowering at the Moscow railway station, ag 
thousands of human hundred-weight of great-1 


coated food for powder, leave by late or early , 
trains for the frontier ; it may be ilUimiuing 
the scared and haggard face of the incen¬ 
diary wheTi, on the map he is scanning, the 
names of the countries he lusts to seize, turn 
to letters of blood and dust, and tell him, 
(as tlie handwj'iling told Belshazzar) that 
the Modes and Persians are at his gate, and 
that his kingdom is given to another. I say, 
this gas, with the glowing charcoal in the 
stove, and the ceremfinial wax ciindles on the 
malachite manlelpicco, may lie the only 
spectator of the rage in his eyes, and the 
despair iu his hearl, and the madness iu 
his brain. Thouglt, perhaps, he burns no 
gas ill bis piivate cabinet after all, and 
adhci'cs to tlii' same ortiiodox tallow fat 
and train oil, by tlio light of whicli, Peter 
plied liis ad/.e, Ciithorine ])iunderej Poland, 
Paul was slrunglud, and Alexander was 
Jioisiiiied i 

The gas may have its secrets unknown lo 
me (now that English eugiuecriiig ha^i been 
favoured with the high ]>rivilege of illu- 
uiiuiiig tbe lite’-nal City), in the strong case¬ 
mates of tbe (Jiiatlo of St. Angelo. Yes, 
may derive deeper shadows froili it; and iu 
may light ujj tawny parolimenis witli liea.vy 
seals, which attest that the Holy Oflice is yet' 
a little mure than a name. Tliere i.s gaa iu 
Venice ; oiery tourist has Iiad his insspurt 
ex.aniincd by its light ; and who shall say that 
the gas has not its secrets iu the Palace of the 
Doges ; tliat it bani.s not in gloomy corridor, 
and on stone winding staircase, bghtiug some 
imperial gaoler in las tour of inspection ; 
or ihat by its niipitying light some wretched 
lirisoner whn has dared to violate the iju- 
perio-regal Loinbardo-Veuetiiin edicts by 
thinking, or Hjieaking, or writing, in the 
manner of one who walks on two legs instead 
of four, is not brought forth to have sonic 
state secret (which he knows nothing of) 
extorted from him by the imperial and royal 
stick. Royal JS'capolilau geiiero.sity may yet 
permit some streaks of prison gaa to 
iratc into tbo Uicilian dons where gentlcineii 
arc chained to felons, to show them the 
brightness of their fetters, and the lilthiiic.s-i 
of the floor, and the shadow of the sentry’s 
bayonet through tho.heavy bars outside. 
Mighty seejets, dread secrets, dead secrets, 
may the gas luivc, abroad and at home. 
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Thiirttewood, The ^ower gas knows 'not 
where the posts of the scaffold, stood, or 
how many stones hare, been bedewed with 
blood. It cannot point out the spot where 
the ghost of Ann Bullen was said to walk. 
It lighted not to their work, Dighton 
and Forrest creeping to murder the 
princes. It shone not' on the brazen 
countenance of the King-honored Blood, 
a^ arrayed in sham canonicals, he com¬ 
passed the plunder of the crown. The 
gas knows not where Jane saw the head¬ 
less body of her husband, or how much 
good and gentle, and pious, as well as 
guilty and ambitious, dost, moulders beneath 
the chancel flags of the little church of Saint 
Peter ad Yiucula. Yet has the Tower gas 
seen the hideous range of brick armouries 
built by the' third William, with their tens of 
thonsaads of swords and bayonets and mn- 
nimeuts of war, blazing up into ene grand 
conflagration, and driving it, potent gas 
as it is, into obscurity for a time. It has 
seen the slow but absorbing footstep of the 
blessed by-gone years of peace dismantle 
ramparts and brick up portcullises, and 
rust the mouths of the howling dogs of 
war and fill up the mouth. Its mission is 
. more peaceful now. It glistens on the 
j gold and crimson of the warders as the 
ceremony of delivering the Queen’s keys 
I is nightly perforrited. It wmUs at the 
spruce young Gmardsmon officers as tliey 
dash up to the gates in Hansom cabs 
just before shutting-up time, or saunter 
jauntily to mess. It lights up the clean pots 
j and glasses in the stone kitchen, and glows 
I upon the rubicund countouances of thirsty 
I grehadiers. It has an eye—a silent, watchful 
I eye—upon a certaui strong room where there, 
i is a great cage, and in that cage ssintillating 
the precious stones of the Imperial Crown of 
England, the ^old and silver aud jewels of 
the sceptre, the •orb, the ampulla, the great 
salt-celJar and all the stately regalia. The 
^ is a guardian of all these, and defies the 
Colonel Bloods of ’fifty-four. (Oh degenerate 
j ’fifty-four, where are the good old Bloods, 
I; and where tlie good old monarclis who were 
I BO fond of them!) An impartUd gas, it 
I “ shines as brightly on the grenadier’s quart 
‘ pot HS on the qneen^^ crown. A convivial 
gas, it blazes cheerfully in the mess room of 
the Beauchamp Tower. A secretive gas, it 
knows that beneath the curtains and flags 
of that same mess room theie are dark 
words aud inscriptions cut into the aged 
Wall—^the records of agony and hopeless 
captivity, anagrams of pain, emblems of 
, sorrow and hopes fled and youth and joy 
I departed. 

j So, from where the town begins to where it 
i ends ; from the twinkling lights of Putney 
I and Kew, to the marshy flats below Dept- 
i ford ; the gas shines through the still night, 
j, abd is. the repository of seSrets , known 
j to few, but which all who choose to make 
! 


the gas their fnend, may read, to the soft¬ 
ening of their hearty' perhaps, even as thqy 


BREAKFAST WITH THE BLACK 
PRINCE 

Wk were going ten and a half, tine lee to]^- 
sail braces and top-gallant bowlines checks, 
three reefs out; the ship lying down to the 
land-breeze, but the water smooth as a mill¬ 
pond. It was a fine-weather evening; the 
sun gone to bed, the moon rising. We 
were hot far from Cape St. Nicbolas Mole, 
and standing northward along tlie west shore \ 
of St. Domingo. Navassa lay far to leeward, !' 
and Cape Tiburon—which is Cape Shark— j 
was long out of sight astern. f| 

Ahead sailed the Sybille frigate, flag-ship of | 
Sir Home Popham, commander-in-chief on 
the West India Station, and our, design was j 
to pay a visit of ceremony to his sable majesty 
King Christophe, whose dominions constituted j 
the northern jmrtiou of the island, , 

By carrying much s.'iil, our little sloop of i 
war kept up with the frigate, and we entered 
the roadstead of Cape Henry at the time pre¬ 
dicted. Those of us who desired it, were 
allowed next day to join the officers of the . ; 
Sybille, and at seven a.m. we were all present j 
at a grand parade of the garrison, which num- , 
bered three or four tlioiisaiid men. i 

But who was Christophe ? One of the most . . 
extraordinary people of his time. He had a j 
black court, and maintained an orthodox Red j 
Book, with a “ peerage,” and a ministry of 
able men with Freucli titles, such as the :j 
Due de Marmalade, and the Comte de j| 
Limonstde. But these ministers were saved ;'| 
much trouble in administration of affairs by ji 
his Majesty’s own wonderful capacity for’ \[ 
business. Politic, astute, he was governing ] 
Haiti with more wit than was displayed by . 
many an European monarch, lie drew the j 
sti’ing rather too tightly, as after events • 
showed. But his reign followed that of the 
blowly Dessalines, one of whose generals ho 
had been. 

I found all the world speaking French 
in his dominions; for as all the world that [ 
lias heard of Toussaint I’Ouverture knows, ; i 
the negro kingtlom has .been, based on a ' 'j 
French colony. ‘Buildings, fountains, fish- i 
])onds, parks, bridges, all were French.. The ' 
royal palace was the Tnillerlea in miniature. i| 
It had its garde* de corps, its sentries en | 
grande tentie, its parade ground, levelled and j 
in the trimmest order. The town, however, i 
seemed to be made up of the remains of 
foi‘mer grandeur—a place of melancholy [ 
squares aud grass-grown streets, now half in ^ 
ruin. In the old times St. Domingo •was , i 
tropical France, and Cape Henry—^then Cape ! 
Francis—little Paris, having for rival only 
Fort ^yal of Martinique. I speak here of [ 
the northern portion of the island; for the | 
south-eastern is Spanish-—that is to say, 
Spanish-negro. 
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Tlie eontltern parts of the island, broken 
into rocks of fantastic shape, covered, with 
foliage and luxuriant verdure, and glfukd 
down to the bright sea in park-like beauty, 
present a matchless picture to the eye. Wei'e 
it not for the heat of climate, fatal often to 
the new-comer from Europe, and the living 
things of tro|ncal danger that haunt its waters 
and its earth, St. Domingo would be an Eden. 
I have still remembrance of Aux Cayes and 
Isle de Vache' on the south-westein shore, 
and a day’s ranible thei-e. The weather was 
not oppressively hot, for it was eaiiy March ; 
but as I walked along the shore—sprinkled, 
as it wa.s, with “ sunbeam shells ”—the water 
looked &o clear and inviting, tliat I dotcnnined 
on a plunge. 1 got into one of the deserted 
hoat.s, and pushed off into the calm and tide¬ 
less sea. There could be uo danger in bathing 
so close in, and 1 was getlliig readx’’ for a 
spring overboiU’d in five feet water, when a, 
shark swam, fin up, beLweeu the boat’s nose 
and the beach, close under me. “ TiiaiiK you,” 
thought I, ‘‘for showing yourself. 1 think I 
will not bathe to-day, my friend.” 

. I lauded again, and rejoined our party just 
in time to witness a strange hubbub. Tiicy 
W'erc liaulingiu tbe seine, a great commotion 
was inside—fish juinjung in evei-y direction, j 
and the water was laslied into foam by some I 
great fcdlow. An alligator was entangled in | 
the net. We hap[ieucd to be near the mouth | 
of a small stream which these creatures fre-{ 
(\uented. 1'lie net was landed, and the beast 
dis)«itched by the tldrd lieuten.-uit, wlio struck 
it on the head with the buck of a hatcliet, 
fracturing its skull It proved to lie a youug 
one,of about nine feet long,and was afterwards 
taken on board as a curiosity. We were then 
new to (be West Indies, or wo cerljiinly 
should not have taken it ou board. The 
srnell of mask emitteil by the carcase was so 
strong, Ibiit tbe abomiuittion soon w.'is slipped 
into tbe w'aler. After such expericiice.s, we 
learned to think of English parks and lidls, 
and little English trout-sti-eams with respect; 
they no longer seemed tame to us in contrast 
with the richer beauties pf tlie tropiew. 

* I shall be spinning my y.arn into a tangle if 
I do not mind. With leave 1 will go back to 
seven n.m., and be witnessing a grand partulc 
of the garrison of Cape Henry. Tlie Prince 
Eoyal commanded. He was a stout young 
negro in geuei-al's uniform, a crimson coat 
with gold embroidery, white ieatliers, and 
military boots ; all froni top to toe—boots, face 
and lace—shining in the bright morning sun. 
It was a dismounted parade ; for there were 
.three regiments of cavidry ou the ground 
(the Life Guards, proliably) and half-a-dozeu 
of infantry of the line, besides paiit of the fool 
household brigade. There was scarcely so 
much glittej- as there might have been. The 
arms, not browned, were yet rusty—^pei’baps 
fi'om the night dewi—aml the cavalry appoint¬ 
ments were somewhat dim; in fact, there was 
.suggested to our minds a great scarcity in the 


island of Bath-briok, rotten-stone, and beel- 
baJl. The dragoons were most ferocious-looking 
fellows. “ Dismal the rattle of tlieir harness 
grew,” as they marched past at quick time. 
They wore the brass helmet of tae French 
lieavy horse, wltli its red hair hanging down 
behind, and finished with a tuft in front; 
high boots, green coats, and crimson breeches, 
with black belts. They had muskets instead 
of carbines, huge spurs, and the long straight 
cavalry sword hooked up for marching. 
Altogether they looked very unclean and 
rusty ; but fierce, dangerous, and service-like, 
every mau black as a cloud full of tbunder. 
An Englisb officer of Highlanders near me, 
whom we had brought up from Porte-au- 
Priuce, affirmed that the wheelings were 
precise and well executed, the trumpet-calls 
ex.ict, each point of war beaten on tbe drums, 
and the whole thing admirably done. 

The troops seemed indeed to live under 
strict martial law, and went through a 
[larade ii) mortal teri'pr. Their adjuiaut and 
instructor w.i3 a Prussian disciplinarian of 
unbending severity. 

Tlic parade over, and still before breakfast^ 
we were summoned to be presented to their 
Majesties. The Iritusition from tbe noise of 
war without, to the repose of grandeur with¬ 
in, was very noticeable. No man could have 
gone better through the wiiole ceremony of 
the presence chamber than Sir Home, lie 
was a di.guified as well as intelligent officer; 
wild, while he sacrificed nothing of position 
or rank, yet conducted every circumstauce of 
his visit in such a maimer as could not fail (o 
gratify the king, whose guest he was. He 
may have bail some little difficulty in keejiing 
BO many sailors, most of them very youug 
men, in hand; but altogether, he had no 
great reason to complain of us—and he did 
not complain. 

The Queen and the Prineessos Amdthyste 
.and Atlieiuilde stood in rank as at a St. 
James’s drawing-room, liaving duiTMs daiouns 
and maids of honour in attendance, pages, 
and lords in waiting. For tlie satisfaction 
of my fair re.aders, I have great pleasure in 
staling that clear muslin over purjilc silk 
or satin was the general wear. All were in 
grand costume, and the men covered with em^ 
broidery. Tlie marvellous things that had been 
done by the Court friseur that morning witli 
the negro hair made it impossible for us to 
couRne ourselves to silent wonder at the wigs 
we saw'. Christophe alone was plainly 
dressed—that is, by compaiison. There wa.s 
a quiet display of regal circumstance about 
his Majesty that was a little striking. He 
seemed to liave taken Napoleon tor his 
model in attire, as in many other tilings ; 
wearing the dark green chasseur coat, white 
kerseymere knee-breeches, ivud purple morocco 
boots to meet them. H© had the silver cross 
of St. Henry, his own order, ou his breast; 
no otliet dt'Dament; and he was carrying a' 
-thrce-$oruered liat under hLs arm. 
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<rfBaitU,1l>i^ auat time more mysierionB products of 
% , WHil^Uug 1 ^ Iti ^ith Sk^remih Parisian cookery. Of course, too, there was 

gewe, ButMunded Vy a court Vnilliaai' in d^cious coffee. 

costume, and equal in dignity and respleiid- T sat down between two dukea^ whose 'Uttes 

ency ot paraphernalia to the whitest of lu- I failed to catch; though one sounded like 
perial circles Having backeil myself out, Be Bossu, and over him 1 upset a bowl of 
and agaia edged myself in amongst those who I bnuidy^fruit, iu turning quickly to the elliow- 
had Me entrie, 1 became the ^served of u touch of a tseiwauL Great was the disconi- 
majd of honour. But I had eyes only for fitnre of my noble fWeud, who struggled in 
Clmstophe^ and at him 1 was gazing with a vain io remove tho syrup with hia <loyley, 
stare more sailor-hke than coui-tly. hlade- from velvet cuff and gold embroidery, and 
moiaellade liiiuouade, the brown and lovely continually nmtteretl, iu terms fortunately 
maid of honour, took upon herself to school uniutelligibletome,w}iat lliavcnoduubt were 
me. I maledictions ou the awkwai’dness of all sea- 

“j&'A hieu, mefutfuf, corntnetd le trcarec' faring people. The King soon after this rose 
votu t ” which would say—“ I hope you will I from table, aud all followed liis example, when 
know him again! ” my thickset neighbour Be Boasii had to sustain 

“How do I find liim ? ” I replietl. talking I the stifled laughter and condolence of his 
PIT English idioms into Fi-eueh wonts, “ For' peers—aud a gi eat deal more })ity from the 
atl the world like Napoleon " peeresses, who g.athored round. I was quietly 

“For all the world ' ” ssiid Mademoiselle, infoimed that uiy Irieiul was a veiy peppery 
with some dignitv. “ Dut, Sii', the King is man; and, flndiug all my own endeavoui's 
fw himself, and tor no one else.” after peace to be quite vam, 1 lU'partcd, 

“Pardon,” I replied; “is he not* for hi& leaving him among the ladies, 
people ? ” We are apt to laugh at some of the St. 

“ Oh yes, certainly yes,” exelaimwl my fair Boiuiugo titles. Jjet me observe that th«' 
friend, much delighted, aud smiling as she ' (Ionite dt Limon.'ule was Minister lor Fon i'^n 
made a graceful half-curtsey, which has never I Aflaiis, aud wrote state pajtcrs that would 
been UMide better in England. Iiave done ciedit to a Metteniich. These 

“ And 1 had seen the great Napoleon, then ! dukedoms and coniitships w tie derived ti om 
How ? when ? where ?” she wisbi'd to know, extensive districts, containing tine estates of 
“It W’as ou board the Bcllerophnn, at | the same n.ame, and as laige as some Geiunm 


Plymouth.” 


pihieipalilies. We did not laugh at Piince 


“And what w'as he like?—how was he 1 1 *utkUrMiiskan wluu he steiqied from his 


dressed ? 


cairiage .at Alivart’s, covered with orders. 


“For aU the world,” I replied, “like his, rings, and gold chains. Why laugh at 
Majesty—except the IhioIs ; because when I ' Limoiiade, who is not more given to sueli 
saw him, it was .alter dinner.” I puerilities ? 

“ The deuce !” csxclaimed I,ady Kathaiiiie, [ I'es&uliucs—piiuce oC cut-throats—having 
laughing—but that surely was not a courtly swept the country of everj Ficnch soul; 
worn—“But you have no mosquitoes tlieu at lliutila^ then at the disposal of ('hristopUe. 


Pl^outh! ” iJe Old w'lxat wiiite men, in liKe circuiiisiaBces 

The iWly left roe to tell the (jueen, as 1' have done; gave to his nobles, lauds—aud 
supposed, that 1 v^s tlic man there present let the commonalty occupy where they might, 
who hud seen Napoleon. Fioim her Majesty, I He did also what wliite people luive uot 
she passed to Chiistopbe, and iiileiTU]>tiDg .oiwavs done, instituted colleges, and estab- 
a ccnversalUm with Sir Home, made to limi liuhed hancaslernm schools over his kingdom, 
some laughing communication—dy/ropcA to, Jt was .arraimed that we wero to go to ] 

hia hoots, no doubt—and told her story Sans Soiiei the noxl inoriiiiig—tliere woi-e I 

perhaps with embellishments, as a glance at several royal chateaus, anil one called “iMires I 
myself and a smile from the King implied. {de (a iieme ”—but the ^tus thud was the 
Breakfast was prefinred for us in a sfiaoious' gem, and at Sans Souci it was proposed that i 
room, and eaten from the most supeib Fnghsli | we should spend a day. Nine or ten carriages 
china. There were two tables, a scp,ai'ate accortliugly waited for ua at the appointed 
one—I'onud which was the 103 al family hour, each with its noble owner in attendance; I 
eseemhlcd—^being placed apart from the long aud, into a handsome chariot drawn by,six 
set-out, where tb^e black pceis mingled with horses, 1 stepped with a brother officer, 
their white acqnaiutauces. At the tirst table The veliiclc was the pinductiou of Ijong 
sat the admiral at the king's light hand, w ilh Acre, aud the silver-mounted harness seemed 
one or two highly-fevoured lortls, and as of modem date, fn other respMts the set-out j 
many ladies iu waiting; aiuougst w lioiu was old French;—the itostillions woro long 
fignrad the damsel who had favoured me coats of pink and green, with cocked hats and ' 
with her attention. TVie ^tertaiumeut was— tails, and jack hoots. They carried enormous 
except the Coalbrook Dale Iweakfast service— whips; wiiich, however, the brisk looking bays 
m respects French. Light wines weie were not likdytoneed Tho men bowed to 

thSK is profueion, ciaretof the best^ preserved each oth(>r,'smiled, spoke dosmin and La 

fia4kfi, and more substantial though at the Fleur, caressed th^ horsek, and mounted 


lie did w'hat white men, in like oircunislances 
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with ft “ fo^ fa / ” aad a “ /wii / ” ■ So away 
we wenL ' 1 

1 need not deecril.<e our visit to Sana Soofi, j 
the Haitian BaimoraL We were told of a| 
strong fortreaa auKXig the mountains filling I 
the horkon in which the courtiers tabled tliat I 
there was a royal treasure to the amount of; 
sixty millions of pounds value, no uioi'e and i 

110 leas. We WBndeired with black maids of I 
honour over lawns smiling with the ricliest! 
and softest beauty. We dined luxuriously I 
from tables covered with the finest damask, | 
and set out with a ])rotusiou of rich plate.! 
We were servetl by footinou in tlie loyul 
livery of blue aiul black, with thin shoes and | 
silk stockings. When the cloth had been \ 
removed, though thirty years have passed! 
since then, 1 still i-erii ember tlio grizzled head I 
of Christoplie as he rose to speak ; and, being i 
overcome with some thought, passed liis hand I 
before his ibrohead, and sat down wliilc the i 
breeze was sighing' audibly in the thick; 
foliage (iutside an adjoining ojs'u window. ; 

We left Haiti alter tlu‘ stay of a day or ; 
two,, and were, 1 believe, at .lamaica, when i 
a vessel from Monte Chrisli, a port on the j 
northern shore of Sat. Domingo, brought iiu- i 
porlaiit iiew.s. This was two months after 1 
our visit to the Black i’rluce. My captain, | 
crosbuig over to the side of the deck where i i 
was, and holding a letter in his liaiid, told me | 
of HfiVti being in revolt, the govermueut up-I 
set, the King dethroned. Christoplie had j 
been seized with illness ;—poison was hinted | 
at. liis English doctor prescribed for iiiui) 

111 vain; and, while he laj’thus prostrate, aj 
revolution broke out. It l)tfguii with the! 
mutiny of one regiment, the ringleaders of' 
which were immediately shot. The flame, i 
however, spread. Tlie Euglishiuan was olfcred 
uutoid riches, could he but enable the King 
to sit his horae for one hour, hail' an hour, 
leu inluiites :—^in vaiii, (’lu istophe was able 
only to think, to plan, and to give oinlers 
from Ills couch, that never were obeyed, | 
Partial risiuga took place .amongst those who i 
had considered tlieinselves hardly dealt with. | 
Pillage began ; massacre followed. The i-oyal j 
guards poui'ed out of their bunacks iuto the j 
great sipiare before the jialace—ChristopUe’s j 
proposed ten minutes might have iHHUid them i 
to him; but they joiueil the movement. | 
Obnoxious officers were sacrificed upon thej 
spot, tlje Prussian adjutant being the first to' 
die. The 1’i‘inco Eoya) W!is forced iuto the 1 
ranks ; his uniform having i>een first torn 
from his back, but he himself was ouly 
maltreated ; for being popular, they did not 
kill liim. Christopbe, lilted into his carriage 
from a back door, fled at a gallop for his 
mountain fastness. The gorrisou of that still 
remained faithful. 

The Queen and the Princesses escaped on 
bool'd, a merchantman which carried them 
to E}igland. Amimgst the domestics o£ the 
palace, there wer^ as ever, seme devoted 
people who perilled gladly their own lives to 


save thdr inkkter and his family. The moun¬ 
tain hokl proved to be no shelter for the king 
against a host Tiie country rose, tlie troops 
followed the flying moimrch, and he was soon 
Burrouuded in the den to which he had 
escaped, by a mixed multitude. Cliriatophe 
saw then thai. his hour was come: mercy 
was not to be expected from a rugged popu¬ 
lace and a revolted Prsitorian band. He was 
suiurnoued to surrender, and replied by' dis¬ 
charging a pistol into his own heart. So he 
died. The mob sacked Ida treasure tower, 
and if they carried away property worth sixty 
mi'lions of pounds somebody’s nest must have 
been very warmly feathered. 

As a man and a king Chrlstophe may nave 
deserved his fate; but as a giver of good 
dinners, whose politeness and whose chuiii- 
]>.ague J had appreciated, he is remembered 
by me to this day, as a man whom it was 
surely barbiirous to crush. 


THE BLIND MAN’S WREATH. 


“ My boy, my poor blind boy ! ” 

This sorrowful exclamation broke from the 
lips of lyirs. Owen, as she hiy upon the couch 
to which ,a long ami wasting illness bad con- 
fineil her, and whence she well knew she was 
never more to rise. 

Her son, the only child of her widowed 
hearth, the sole object of her cai'es and alfec- 
tioiia, knelt beside her, his fiice bowed upon 
her pillow, for ncjw only, in a moment of 
solemn coniniunion with ills mother, had she 
revealed the faUl truth, and told him she 
must soon die ! He had watched, and hoi)ed, 
and trembled for many weary months, but 
never yet had he admitted to himself the 
possibility of losing her; her fading cheek 
and sunken eye could not reveal to him the 
progress of decay, and so huig as the loved 
voice maintained its music to his car and 
clieered him with promise, of improvement, 
so long as her baud still clasped his, he had 
hoped .-.he wouhl recover. 

He had been blind since he was three 
yeai-s old; stricken by lightning, he had 
totally lost his sight, A dim remembrance of 
his widowed mother’s face, her smoothly 
braided luur, Jiud flowing white dress, was 
one of the few recollections entwined with 
the period before all became dark to him. 

Tlie bi)y grew up, tall, slender, delicate, 
with ilark pensive eyes wluch bore no trace 
of the calamity that had destroyed their 
powers of vision; grave, though not sad ; 
dreamy, euthuaiastic, and requiting his 
iiM>tliei'’s cai*e with the deepest veueration 
and teuderaess. la the firat years of his 
childhood, and also whenever his education 
did not tjike them to Loudon and elsewhere, 
they had resided near a town on the sea-coast 
in one of the prettiest parts of England. 

Independently of the natural kindness 
whisk yerysrarely fails to be slmwn towards 
any person who is blind, there was that 





about both the widow and her sdn which 
invariably rendered them acceptable guests; 
for their intellectual resources, and powers 
of coUTersation, were equally diversified 
and uncommon. Mrs. Owen had studied 
much in order to teach her son, and thus, by 
improvilig her natural abilities, had become a 
person of shcommon stamp; her intellectuality, 
however, being always subservient to, and fitly 
eiiadowed by, the snperfbr feminine attributes 
of loVe, gentleness, and sympathy; for Heaven 
'help the woman hi whom these gifts are not 
predominant- over any mental endowments 
whatsoever! ' 

When they walked out together his mother 
took his aim; he was proud of that, he liked 
to fancy he was some support to her, and 
many pitying eyes used latterly to follow the 
figure of the widow in the black dress she 
constantly wore, and the tall pale son on 
whom she leaned confidingly, ns if striving 
with a sweet deception to convince him that 
he was indeed the stalf of her declining 
strength. But gradually the mother’s form 
grew bent, her step dragged wearily along, 
and the expression of her face indicated in¬ 
creasing weakness. The walks were at an 
end ; and, before long she was too feeble 
to leave her bed, excepting to be carried 
to a summer parlour, where she lay upon a 
sofa beside an open window, with flowers 
twining around the casement, and the j 
warm sunshine filling all things with joy, I 
save her foreboding heart and the anxious 
sou who iucessantly hung over her. Friends 
often came to visit them, and turned away 
with a deep sadness as they noted the pro¬ 
gress of her malady, and heard the blind man 
ask each time whether they did not think 
her belter—K)h surely' a little better than 
when they had last beheld her i 

Among all these, no friend was so welcome 
or brought such solace to the sick room 
ns ilary Parker, a joyous girl of nineteen, 
one of the beauties of the county, and the 
admiration and delight of all wlio knew 
. her. Mi-s. Owen had danced Mary upon 
her knee, and Edward used to weave 
baskets and make garlands for her when 
he was a boy of twelve, and she, a little 
iiitj of six yeai's old or thereabouts, stood 
beside him, praisihg his skill, and wondering 
hoV he could manage so cleverly though 
blind. Kbue of his childish companions ever 
led him so carefully as Mary, or seemed so 
niiuch impressed with hife mental superiority-; 
shh would leave those games of her playmates 
in which his blindness prevented him from 
jtnning, and would listen fur hours to the 
stories with which his menioiT- was w^ 
gtoted, or which his own imagination enablip 
him to invent. 

As sh^ grew Up, therO Whs no change in the 
frabk a^ confiding nature of their inter¬ 
course. M(U 7 still made him the recipient of 
hoi: girlish secrets, and plans, ffrid'dreams, 
just as she had dene df, her little gridfa and 


joys in childhood; asked him to quote his 
favourite passages of poetry, or stationed her- 


her bidding. Bright and blboming as Maty 
was, the lile of every party, beaming with 
animation and enjoyment, no attention was 
capable of rendering her unmindful of him ; 
and she was often known to sit out several 
dances in an evening to talk to dear Edward 
Owen, who would be sad if he thought 
himseif neglected. 

And now she daily visited the invalid; 
her buoyant spirits tempered by- sympathy 
for her increasing sufTerings; hut-still diffusing 
such an atmosphere of sunshine and hope 
around her, that gloom and despondency 
seemed to vanish at her presence. Edward’s 
sightless eyes were always raised to her 
bright fii.ee, as if he fell tlie m.agjc influence 
it imparted. 

His mother had noted all this, with a 
mother’s watchfulness; and, on that day, when 
strong in her love, she had uwdertaken to 
break to him the fact wiiieh all others shrank 
from communicating, she spoke- Hkewisc of 
Mary, and of tlie vague wild hope she had 
always cherished of one day seeing her his wife. 

“No, mother, no!” exclaimed the blind 
man. “ Jlearcst mother, in this you are not 
true to yourself! What! M^ould you wish 
to see her in all her spring-time of youth and 
beauty sacrificed to such a one as 1!—^to see 
Mary, as you liave described her to me, as 
in^ soul tells me she is, tied down to be the 
guide, and leader, and support, of.-one wiio 
could not make one step iu her defence; 
whose helplessness alone m the eyes of men, 
would 'oe his means of sheltering and pru- 
toctiiig her ! Would you hear her pitied,—our 
bright Mary pitied—as a Blind Man’s Wife, 
mother I ” 

“ Bat Edward—if she loves you, as I am 
sure she does— ” 

“ Love me, mother ! Yes, as angels love 
mortals, as a sister loves a brother, as you 
love me ! And for this benignant love, tl.is 
tender sympathy, I could kneel and kiss tbc 
ground she treads upon ; but, beyond this— 
were you to entreat her to marry your bfiiid 
and solitary son, and she in pity answered 
Yes,—would I accept her on such'terms, and 
rivet the chains she had consented to assume } 
Oh mother, mother, I have not studied you 
iu vain, your life has been one long self 
sacrifice to me ; its mlent teaching shall bear 
firuit 1 Ho not grieve so bitterly for me. 
God was very merciful in’giving me such a 
mother; let us trust I-lim mr the future! ” 

Ah, poor tortured heart, epeakiug so 
bravely forth, striving to cheer the mother’s 
failing spirit, when all to him was dark, dark, 
dark! , 

She raised herself upon her. pillow, and 
wound her weak arms about his neck, aud 
l&tened to tho Mpressons of ineffable love, 
and faith .and’ consolation, which her son 
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THE BLINl) MAN’S WHEATH. 


found strength to utter, to siUtain her soul, themselves unceasingly to him, and striving 
Yea, in that hour he^ recompense had begu|t: by every innocent device, to render his afflic- 
iu loneliness, in secret tears, with Christian tion less poignant luid oppressive. But kind 
l»atienoe and endeavour, with an exalted and as all tlje mmily were, still all the family 
faithful s]^rit) had she sown; and in death wore as nothing compared to Mary, who 
she reaped her high reward, was always anxious to accompany him in 

They had been silent for some minutes, and his walks, seemed jealous of her privilege 
she lay back exhausted, hut 'couiposed, while as his favourite reader, and claimed to he his 
he sat beside her, holding her hand in his, silent watchful companion, when, too sad even 
fanoying she slept, and anxiously listening to to take an interest in what she read, ho 
her breathing which seemed more than leaned back wearily in his chair, and feltdiie 
usually oppressed. A rustling was heard amid soothing influence of her presence, il^^tne 
the dowers rot the window, and a bright young wore on, and some of his old pursuits resumed 
face looked in. their attractions for liim, she used to listen 

“ Hush ! ” said E<lward, recognising tlie for hours as he played upon the piano. She 
step, “Hush, Mary, she is asleep 1 ” would sit neai’ him with her work, proposiog 

'rhe colour and the smiles alike passed from subjects for his skill, as her old custom had 
Mary’s face, when she glided into the room, been; or she would beg him to give her a 
“ Oh Edwqfd, Edward, she is not asleep, she lesson in executing a difficult passage, and 
is very, very ill! ” rendering it with due feeling and expression. 

“ Mary! darling Mary! ” said the dying In the same way, in their readings, which 
lady, with difficulty rousing herseif; “I gradually were carried on with more regu- 
have had such a pleasant dream ; but I have larity and interest, she appeared to Ibok upon 
slept too long. It is night. Let them bring herself as the person obliged, appealed to bis 
candles. Edward, I cannot see you now.” j'udgmentj aud deferred toliis o[)iuioii, without 
Night, and the sun so brightly shining! any consciousness of the fatigue she under- 
The shadows of the grave were stealing fast went, or the service she was rendering, 
upon her. One day, as they were sitting in tlie library, 

Other steps now sounded in the room, and after she had been for some time pursuing 
many faces gathered rouuil the couch; but her selt-imposed task, and Edwiird, fearing 
the blind man heard nothing—was conscious she would be tired, had repeatedly entreated 
of nothing, save the painful laboured respim- her to desist, she answered gaily; 
tion, the tremulous hand that fluttered in his “Let me alone, Edward! It is so pleasant 
own, the Iwoken sentences. to go through a book with you; yop. make' 

“ Edward, my dearest, take comfort. I have ; such nice reflections, and point out all the 
hope. God is indeed me;'cifuL” : finest passages, and explain the difficult parts 

“ Oh Edwarfl, do not grieve so sadly ! It j so clearly, that it does me more good than a 
breaks my heart to see you cry. h'orher sake j dozen readings by myself. 1 shall grow quite 
be calm—for my sake, too ! ’’ Mary knelt clever now we have begun our literaj y 
down beside him, and endeavoured to soothe studies,” 

the voiceless anguish which it terrified her to “ Dear Mary, say rather, ended; for you 
witness. know tliis cannot always go on so. 1 must 

Another interval, when no soniid broke the return to my own house next week ; I Irnve 
stillness that prevailed ; and again Mrs. Owen trespassed on your father s hospitality, in- • 
opened her eyes, and saw Mary kneeling by diligence, and forbearance too long.” 

Edward’s side. They were associated with “ Leave us, Edward ! ” and the Ccdgim 
the previous current of her thoughts, and deepened in her cheeks, and tears stood in 
. a smile lighted up her face. her bright eyes. “ Not yet! ” : • 

“As 1 wished, as I prayed, to die! My “Not yet? The day would still come, 
children both. Kiss me, Mary, my blessing, dearest, delay it aa I might, and is it manful 
my consoler I Ed wal'd, nearer, nearer! Child tlius to shrink from what must and ought to 
of so many hopes and prayers—all answered lie 1 I have to begin life in earnest, and if I 
now 1 ” And with her bright vision un- falter at the onset, what will be the lesult ? 
alloyed, her rejoicing soul took wing, and knew I have arranged everything; Mr. Glen, our 
sorrow and tears no more. clergyman, has a cousin, an usher in a school, 

who wishes for retirement and country air. 
Four months had passed since Mrs. Owen’s I have engaged him to live with me as corn- 
death, ai^ her son was still staying at Wood- panion and reader. Next week he comes; and 
lands, the residence of Mary’s father, Colonel ^#;en, Mary, farewell to Woodknds !” 

Parker, at about two miloi distance from v -“No, not farewell, for you must come 
Edward Owen’s solitary home; hither had here very often; and I must read to you 
he been prevailed upon to I'cmove. after the still, and you teach me still, and tell 

first shock of his grief had subsided, me in your own mmle thoughts and l>eautifal 

Colonel and Mrs. Parker were kind-hearted language of better aud higher things than-J 
people, and the peculiar situation of Edward, once used to clu« fur. And then our walks— 
Owen appealed to their best feeling^io they 'oh ^dward, we must continue to see the 
made no opposition to their children devoting sunset from the cliffs, sometimes, -together. 









Yon first taught me how beautiful it wae. I 
told 70U of the tiuts upon the and upon 
the sea, aod upon, boats with their 
glistening aailaj and you set the view befwre 
me in allits harmony and loveliness, brought 
it home to toy heart, and made me feel bow 
cold and insensible I had been before.” 

“Ah, Majryj'’ said Edward mournfully, 
“ near you, I am no longer blind ! ” 

^ The book she had been reading fell un¬ 
heeded on- the ground, slie , trembled, her 
colour went .and came, she laid her hand 
timidly on hia arm; iudescribable tenderness, 
I’everence, and compassiou wem busy within 
her soul, 

“ Edward, you will not change in anything 
towards, us; this new cDm])fMiion need not 
estmnge you from your oldest and dearest 
friends—your m<jtht'r’s friends ! l-ot me 
always ho your pupil, your friend, your—j 
sister ! ” 1 

“ Suatainer, consoler, guide ! Sister above I 
all, oh yes, my sister ! Best aud sweetest I 
title—say it again, hlaiy, say it again ! ” an<l 
seizing her hand he kissed it passionately, 
aud held it for a moment within Ids own. 
Then as suddenly rclinquisldng it, he con¬ 
tinued in an altered lone, “ JVly sister and j 
my friend, until another comes to claim a 
higher privilege, and Mary shall be for ever 
lost to me 1 •” 

She drew back, and a few inaudible words 
died away upon her lips; he could not see 
her appealing tearful eyes. Mistaking" the 
cause of her reserve, bo made a strong effort 
to regain composure. j 

“ JJo you remember when you were a cidld, 
Mary, how ambitiously romantic you used to 
be, and how you were deter.'uiued to become 
a duchess at least ? ” 

“ And how you used to tease me, by saying i 
you would only come to my castle disguised 1 
as a wandering minsti’el, and would never - 
sit .at the Ixmm between me .and the duke, j 
Edward ? Yes, I remember it all veiy well, 
foolish children that we were! But /, at 
least, know better now ; I am not ambitious 
, in that way any longer.” | 

“In that way? In what direction then 
do your aspirations tend ? ” 

■ “ To be loved,” sjiul Mary fervently ; “ to 
be loved, Edward^ with all the trust and de- 
vutedness of whmh a noble nature is sus¬ 
ceptible—^to know that the heart on which I 
lean has no thought save for me — to be 
certain that, with all ray iaults and wayward' 
ness, 1 am loved for myself alone, siot for— 
for any little charm of face which people may 
attribute to me,” 

Edward rose abruptly, and walked up and 
down the room, which, .^mm his long sUy in 
the bouse, had become . /amiliar to him. 
“ Mary,** he resumed, stopping as he drew 
near her, “you do yonraeK ipjustice. The; 
face you set so little store imtst be 
beautiful, as the index of your soul; 1 have 
pictured you so often to myself; I have 


coveted the blessing of sight, were it only for 
instant, that 1 might gaze upon you ! The 
dim form of my motuer, as I last mheld lier 
m ray infancy, floats .be^re me when I think 
of you, encii-ol^'with :a halo of heavenly 
light which I fehey to be your attribute, and 
a radiance hovers round yowir tresses 

such as gladdens our hearts in saushine.” 

“ Ah, Edward, it is better you cannot see 
me as i am ! You would not, love—I mean 
you would not think of me—so muek ! ” 

“ If I conld but sec you for a moment as 
you will look at the ball to-night, 1 fancy i 
should never repine again.” 

“ The ball to-night! I had quite forgotten 
it; I wish mamma would not insist u])oa my 
going. I do not care for tliese things any 
longer ;—you will be left alone, Edward, fmd 
that seems so heartless aud unkind ! ” 

“ Alary,” said one of her sisters, opening 
the libiary door, “look at these beautiful 
hot-house flowers which have arrived here for 
us. Come Mdw.ard, conic and see them too.” 

They ivere so aocnstouied to treat him os 
one of thouisolvcs, and-were so used to his 
ajiUtude in many way’s, that they often did 
not appear to retuetnber he was blind. 

'flic flowere were rare and beautiful, .and 
yet no donor's name accisnapanicd the gift. 
Suddenly one of the girls cri“d out laughingly, 
“ 1 have guessed, I’have guessed. It is Edward! 
Tle,has heiu'd us talking about this ball, aud 
must have ordered them on purpose for n.*. 
Kin<l, good Edward ! ” and they were limd 
in their expressions of delight; all except 
Mary, who kejit silently aloof. 

" Mary does not like her flowers ? ” said 
Edward inquiringly, turning in the direction 
where she stood. 

“ No,” she replied sorrowfully, “ it is the 
ball that 1 do not like, nor your thinking 
about decking us out for it. As if I cared 
to go ! ” 

“ Look at these lovely rosea,” said the 
eldest sister, .as they were selecting what e.ach 
should wear; “would not Mary look well 
with a wreath of these rosea in lier hair ? ” 

“ yes, yes,” exclaimed Edward eagerly, 
“and hst me weave it for her! You know, 
Mary, it is one of my accomplishments ; you 
w'ere proud of my garlaiids ndien you were 
a little girl. WilL you trust my fingex-s for 
the task I ” 

“ If you really wish it, if it does not seem 
too trifling, yes,” said M.ary gently, with a 
troubled expression iiiion her brow usually so 
serene, as she moved reluctantly away. “ But 
it must appear sudi mockery to you, poor 
Edward ! ” and then, w’ithout waiting for a 
reply, she hurrie4''io her room, and did not 
show lu-rself again until the family assembled 
for diimeii’ ;• while Edward, seatM between 
the sisters who vret e in great delight iu their 
anticipation of the evening's amusements, 
silently betook bimself to his task. 

Early after diimer, tlie largo old-fashioned 
drawiag-X’oom at Woodlands,was deserted; 
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the momentous business of the toilel had 
to be gone throng, and then a drive a five 
miles acoomplishM, before Mrs. Parker Wind 
her three fair daughters could find tiiemselves 
at the b^ Edward the' only occup^t 
of the room j smM at the piano, on which 
his fingers idly strayed, he now and then 
struck chords of deep melancholy, or broke 
into passages of plaintive sadness. 

Alone, alone ! How the silence of this 
room strikes upon my heart,—^how long this 
evening will be, without her voice, without 
her footstep ! And yet this is what awaits 
me, what is inevitably drawing near. Ne^ct 
week 1 leave the roof under. which she 
dwells ; I shall not hear her singing as she 
runs down stairs in the morning; 1 shall not 
have her constantly at my side, asking mo, 
with her sweet childlike eamestiieas, to teach 
her to repeat poetry, or to give expression to i 
her music. The welcome rustle oi her dress, 
the melody ot her laugh, will soon become 
rare sounds to me! Within, around, beyond, 
all is dark, hopeless, solitary. Jjife stretches 
itself wearily before me, blind and deso-1 
late os I am! Mother, motlier, well might 
■your sweet spirit shrink when you contem¬ 
plated this for your miserable son!—How 
strange those last words! I thought of them 
to day, while I made her wreath of roses, 
and when her sisters told me of the numbers 
who flock around her. Every flower brought 
its warning and its sting ! ” 

“ Edward, have I. not made haste 1 I wisiicd 
to keep you company, for a, little while before 
wo |et out. You must' be so sad! Your 
playing told me you were sad, Edward.” i 

She was stending by him in all the pride 1 
of her youth and loveliness ; her white dress ! 
falling in a cioud-like drapery around her 
gr.iccful form, her sunny hair sweeping her 
shoulders, and the wrcafli siiimouiitiug a| 
brow on which iunoceuee and truth were 
impressed by Nature’s hand. 

The sense of her beauty, of an exquisite 
harmony about her, was clearly perceptible 
to the blind man ; he reverently toucI»e<l'tlie 
flowing robe, and placed his hand upon the 
flowery wreath. 

Will you think of me, dearest, to-night ? 
You will carry with you something to remind' 
you of me. When you are courted, wor-| 
shipped, envied, and he:i|f on every side praises ] 
■ of jour beauty, give a passing thought to 
Edward who lent his little help to its adorn¬ 
ment.” 

“Edward, how can you speak so mock¬ 
ingly ! You know that in saying tliis you 
render me most miserable.” 

“Miserable! With roses blooming on 
your brow, and Bope esfifttW in your heart; 
when life smiles so brightly on yon, and 
guardian angels seem to hover round your 
. path! ” 

He spoke in a manner that was .uausual 
to him ; she leaned thoughtfiiUy jigainst the' 
piamo, and, os if unconscious of what she 


was doing, disengaged the garland from her 
hair. 

“ Theso^'pror flowau have no bloom, and 
this bright U£s of mine, as you tliink it, has 
no enjoyment wheh I think of you, aad/ialoue, 
unlia^^^^ returning to your desolate home, 

“ Dearest,” he returned mexpressibly 
moved, “ do not grieve for. me. Remembei-, 
my mother left her blessing there I" 

“ Was it only for you, Edward I ” 

There is a moment’s silence ; he covers 
his face with his hands, his lofty self-denying 
spirit wrestles with himself: when, gently 
the wreatli is laid upon Ids knee, her arm is 
passed around his neck, her head with its 
glory of golden locks is bowed upon Ms 
breast, ' 

“ Oh Edward, take the wreath, and with it 
hike myself if 1 deserve it! Tell me that 
you !ire not angry, that you do not despise 
me for this—I have been so unhappy, I Imve 
so long wished to speak to you.— 

“ Mary, Mary, forbear! You try me beyond 
my strength ; beloved of my soul, light of my 
siglillcss eyes, dearer to me than language 
can express, you must not thus throw yourself 
away.” 

He would di.serjgage the arm tliatis clinging 
to his neck, but she nestles closer still. 

“ Marv ! ” he cries wildly, “ remember! 
Blind, biincl 1 ” 

‘•Not blind near me; not bHnd for me. 
Here, Eilvvai'd, here my resting-place is found ; 
nothing but dcatii shall separate me from you. 
I .am yours, your friend, your consoler, your 
wife. Oh, tell me you are ghul.” 

Glad! His previous resolutions, his de¬ 
termination to owe nothing to her pitying 
love, all faded in' the unecpialled h.qppincss 
of that hour, nor ever re.tiirned to cloud the 
life which Mary’s devotlou rendered hence¬ 
forth blessed. 

This is no fiction, reader, no exaggerated 
l)lcture ; some, who penise this, will testify 
out of tlio depths of their hearts how, in 
respect and ailmiration, they iiavo watdied 
Mary fulfilling the promise of her beautiful 
sympathy ami love. She Mas never wavered 
in the path she chose to tread ; she has never 
cast one lingering look at all she resigned in 
giving herself to him. Joyous, tender, happy, 
ilevoled, she has seemed mways to regar<l her 
Imsbaud as the source of *all her happiness ; 
and, when tlie music of children’s voices has • 
been hoard within their dwelling, not even 
her motherly love for those dear faces whoso 
sparkling eyes could meet and return her 
gaze, has ever l>een known to defraud their 
mther of a thought, or a smile, or the lightest 
portion of her accustomed care. 

No, dear Mary !. Years have passed since 
she laid her wreath on.hia kneetlio roses, 
so carefully ureserved, have long withered; 
but the train and love which accomiuuiied 
the gift? are fresh and bright as then; ren¬ 
dering her; as her proud husband says, almost 
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equal even while on earfcli, to those Angels I iln s wife, yst whoi-efore »m T so? 
among wliom, in Heaven, he shall see hej>— My #eB we widow’d of the lighteomo sky, 
aEB her, at last, no longer blind ! My^ws are orphan’d of familiar sounds. 


BEOSEEPINA IN THE SHADES. 

THnouoH the dull'hours (titat see not any change 
Of tight and dktk, of sun and moon and stars,) 

I dwell in this wide land of woeful shapes, 
Thinking of Rnna and the distant day. 

My heart is ever liotnelessly wandering 
In the upper fields. My eyes are blind with tears. 
The endless twilight, and perpetual growth 
Of leaves'in this hot subterranean world, 

Confuse my sense of lime; so timt, alas! 

I know not hoW tjie years increase and wane. 

I know' not when the Rpriiig's invisil^s kiss 
Fills dusky nooks witli flaming crorns-huds, 

And StaVdea the brown woodlands into green t 
I know net when tiie Summer rovers np 
With crowding leaves and flowers of colonred light 
Young FJora, end, as from a.censer, flings 
Largs incense to the odour-loving Cods; 

1 know not nlieu the Autumn walks abroad, 

Golden beiienth the blue and breathless sky, 

And to iny mother Ceres brings sleek fruits. 

Honey, and wine, and wealth of bearded corn* 

Nor know 1 wlien the Winter, noiselessly, 

Comes down like sleep on the exhausted earth. 

Ever, for ever, stares my life at me, 

Like a atone fitce upon a monument, 

Looking with passionless eyes into tlie air 
Age after age.—■(> young and delicate blooms 
Qiiiekening wititin the vital ground o'erhead !• 

The glpd ligiit calls from far, and you ascend 
Out of your dark pie-natal jttison-honse. 

O buds, and leaves, and flowers ! you pass bright lives 
Beneath the round and sun-eyed drmainent; 

And when death comes, your tender breaths exhale 
Calmly as sleep from off an infant's brow 
In the clear moming. But, for Me, no sun 
Will ever rise—no deatli will ever fall. 

Instead of yon, O plains of Sicily, 

And dark green valley-deptiis, and mountains zoned 

With pine woods, singing in the musical wind! 

Instead of you, 1 must for aye reside 

In tliis sad garden, under shades of deatli 

Half-kindled by liiose far Emenn Gres 

Wliere singhd Vulcan and his fellows beat 

The sullen iron into shape, and dash 

All round, a wrailjfnl and tumiiltnouB dawn. 

Silence nn'd dntnniy rest are on this place ; 

The •filack trees glooni; the clotted foliage creeps 
: From tiunk to tninl^across the moveless air; 

The slumber-bearing weeds, large-leaved and lax. 
Drag with the fulness of tiieir nnetnons juice, 
Unpluck'd; and fluwersof poisonous sweetness drowse, 
Heavy ahd golden-ripe, on branch and spray. 

Blit what avails it unto me?—Vain ! vain! 

Henrlock, and liellebore, and poppy—all 
Youayrnp-balms of mortal woe; and you. 

Swart berries, in whose purple pulp is found 
'I'he dleep that has no waking; you are void 
Of power to lull My watchful grief, for 1 
Am all nndyiiig as a naked soul. 

I am a Queen, and yet I cannot ijtie. 

1 laiignish nu a fierce ami golden Mat, 

And waste towards tlie i^rs, 'end jet remain. 

My spirit is aU hpvard-stntning Am, ' ‘ 

Divorced for ever from its home, the eUn ,, 

Ti'or ever idly striving to climb back. 


0 mother. Ceres! Like a desgrt sea. 

Whose dull grey lips upon the skyey wail 
Are press'd continually, my Ufa rolls out 
Towards the aye-receding shore. . But iU!l 
I will hope on. Patience is strong os Fate,' • 

And weighs with rich and equal scale against 
The heaviest destiny. It is a moon 
That wanes not, neiliier sets, hut keeps full-orh’d; 
An earnest of all immatiired good; 

A white Aurora to tlie coming day, 

Smoothing dark clouds with brightness; the heart’s 
rest; 

A central pence in tempest and loud war; 

A soul of sweetness in a mass of gall. 

All things liave need of poticuce. The diiil earth, 
Made rough and ragged by the wintry cold, 

Is patient, and looks forward to the time 

When Spring's Iiut blood shall beat within her veins, 

And flush lier check with beauty. Higher still, 

The -\ges are most patient, and Iiold Arm 
Through tlie long, mystery of pain and sin, 

With faces ever-looking tow'rds tlie end. 

And voices that inweave a low, sweet song, 

Typing the hidden coTisummalion cored 
Within the great To-come. What else, sad heart, 
Has the expecting mother whose dear lord 
Is dead and earth'd—what else but pstient hope 
To see the dawtiing of that glad new life 
Which shall re-link her to the lost beloved 7 
Therefore will I be patient, and will hope' 

Even though the centimes should mock my hope; 
For Jove is strong, and circles round the world. 

Behold! even now more happy thoughts have come! 
I see a land of loveliness and joy 
Lying beyond the stretiiii of present time; 

.4nd, though I lack a bridge to pass tliereto, 

1 will sit humbly on the bank, and wait. 

Till Heaven shall send some radiant messenger 
To lead me forth, over tlie perilous bourne. 

—Bnt wliat if lie sliould never come ? (Bi, then 
Patience will make it||.pwn delightful realm, 
Wherefrom the glooni and sadness of this place 
Will lighten, like old Ciiaos in the beams 
Of newly-risen .fovs. Thus, at the last, 

All darkness, and all mortal clouds of pain. 

Shall burn into a bright ethereal gold: 

For the World's Soul is working secretly. 

And will not cease unii|, within the abyss, 

The crystal orb of being, sphere in sphere, 

Hangs round and smootb, and perfect, and all-sunn'd 
In the universiil morning. I repose 
My head upon the pillow of that thought. 

So will 1 comfort me, mid stand erect 
Under my grief; sitice hi the liarsliest sounds 
I hear llie music of tiie faultless Law ! e 


THE TUBK AT HOME, 

The Turk, sw he is presented to the 
popular mind, is a gentleman with a fero¬ 
cious beard ; weai'ing a curved sword; 
having more wives ,thaa he can count; 
smoking all day lone; • and disdaining 
the convenience of-a chair. Mue Beard is 
supposed , to have'been a Turk; and, in 
' faci^ all the homdble monsters of our 
children's story-ebooks are re|»eBented to be 
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Turks. To call a man “ a pretty Turkt’ in 
England, is not to pay him a compliArit. 
Even in, Turkey no man likes to be callei a 

m_1^ . t. ^ •- n\i«>V 'kS<9 AWAM 


The care 'with which the Osmnnlis have 
always kept their wives ami daughtera apart, 
still prevails m Constantinople. To ask a 


Turk; he is a» Ottoman ;'a Turk in bis eyes Turkish gentleman after his wife or his 
is a barbarian. .. daughter, is to give him mortal offence. If 

The Turk or Ottoman of the pre.sent day, he tdludes to them he calls them “ the home,” 
is a being who, differs very widely from the or “ the house.” He will tell you that the 
savage gentleman of popular fiction. He is house is well. JJso when he announces to 
brought up to respect the laws as he respects his friends the birth of a daughter, he says, 
his religion, and to consider them a part of “a veiled one," ot “a stranger has been given 
it; he usually confines himself to one wife j to me." He is taught by the Horan to 
and, wheu he returns home in an angry honour his wife, and to believe that she will 
mood he does not tie his lady up in a sack be, equally with himself, a participator in 
and throw her into the Bosphorus. He is Heavenly felicity. This'teaching eflectnally 
not often in the h^it of stabbing people displaces the vulgar error that declares 
in the dark; he is not always hard-hearteil the Mahomtnedans to believe women have 
and cruel; he can be honest in his dealings, and no souls. Polygamy is allowed to this day in 
is far from being outrageously impure in his Turkey, but it is so surrounded with social and* 
morals—that is, in the morals which are held religious difficulties that it is rarely practised, 
up to him as proper. Tlie law protects his The Koran allowsa Mussulman to marry four 
wife against cruelty or neglect; and his legitimate wives, but tells him expressly that 
chance of rising in the world depends very it is meritorious to marry only one. In Con- 
much upon his own exertions. lie is not stantinople tlie ulemas,, the great bodies of 
elbowetl off the public scene by hereditary government officials, the naval and military 
Icgislaiors ; be may be born of a slave mother, officers, the tradesmen and the workmen, 
and yet live to be the great chamberlain have generally only one wife. In the provinces 
of the palace. Every office is open, in Turkey, one wifq is even more universally the rule, 
to every man. And now, all the great officers of state make 

Montesquieu’s description of Turkey and a merit of wedding one wife only, to show a 
its inhabitants is no longer applicable. When good example to their countrymen. No^ is 
he wrote, it was true that property was not the wife a slave entirely. In her own apart- 
respected ; that civil law w.as not known j meiits she is supreme mistress. She may 
that slavery hiwl degraded the people; and receive her female friends, and her male 
polygamy had destroyed the {iiinty of social relations ; she may go out in the day-time 
life. But things have changed wiihin the (veiled and attended); and her husband con- , 
last fifty years, under the rule of the jiresent suits her on all his affairs. She is not the 
Sultan and his predecessor. Tlie Koran has painted doll we have read of. She is 
been interpreted anew, to serve the great' thoroughly domestic, and is e&ctually pro- 
cause of Imman advancement. Its dii-cction tected by the state from cruel treatment, 
to believers to bring light even from China, The Mussniman is bound by law to maintain 
has been used to sanctify tlie introduction of her according to his rank; if he fail in this 
the arts of Western Europ#; and, to make she may claim a divorce. When he marries 
the introduction of modern military science her he gives a present to her relatives, In- 
popular, Mahonimedaus were reminded that stead of expecting a dower, as with ns. She 
the arms even of the enemy might be used has the care of his household, and if he 
to crush him. Provinces that were ravaged he poor, she employs her leisure in spinning, 
by incessant civil wars; that were by turns a She has the exclusive right, by law, to bring 
prey to the rapacity of the predominant pacha up lier children—the girls until they are mar- 
witbin, or to the lust and brutality of armed ried, the boys until they enter ope of the 
bandits from without, have l>een brought public schools. If the Ottomans have one- 
within the influence of Constantinople, tender chord in their breasts, it is that which 
Officials, who exacted presents and sold is always awakened within them at the sound 
justice, have been subjected to the utmost of the maternal name. Women may even 
rigour of the law. The slave market h.as been perform the functions of the Imam, recite 
suppressed, and slaves have been surrouiided prayens, and under extraordinary circiim- 
witb the protecting spirit of t^e government, stances they may be invested i#ith political 
so that, at the present moment, no master jioweis. Yet, undoubtedly, the Turkish 
may ill-use them. A new and merciful code woman is not yet free. The law allows her ' 
of laws has been drawn up, and commerce to see her distant relatives only once in each 
has been re-arranged on the French model, year, if her husband objects to more frequent 
Thus it will be seen that the Turk (for we visiting; her near relatives are also subject 
must still call him so) bom in the present to legal interference. 

time, does not enter upon a scene quite so The Ottoman at home, tiiereforc, is not a 
barbarous as that upon ■whicli his grand- Bluebeard—^his wife is not a sbve. Yet in 
father played a part. No mountain of light his, house he has slaves, whom he buys as 
may be descried about him, but we ibay see a sbeep are bought. These slaves are said to 
glimmer of promise. L be well used, and ean, with reasonable exer- 
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tiou earn tiieir Hbertjr. Urus the son of a tiop of bonnet-makers, pipe-tube mannfac- 
slave mother is incontestably fires. Li fiiet tarars, water carriera, boatmen, and others; 
these slaves represent very clhsely the condi- tin eorporation' of boatmen being .one of 
tion of tlte Bussian set^ but app^ear to be the largest. These men are the cabmen of 


or force their marriages. They are simply bachelor adventurena, who leave their 
senrimts without wages, and are in most cases homes on the borders of Asia, for two or 
personally and of choice attached tp their three years, to earn enough money at Con- 
masters; yet the condition of the female stantinople to return in com&rt to thw 
slaves is murbaroua enough, and very shock- distant villages. Their object being to econo- 
ing to any civilised .man who may have had mise as far as possible, they generally club 
an opportunity of watching their condition, together in bauds of five or six, to lure one 
and the terrible traffic of which they ai’e the large room (which the/get for about twenty 
object, ^en, the son of a slave, being free, piastres, equal to three shillings and four- 
has an equal chance in the world with the boy pence per montli) and therein each member 
of the m^ fevoured parentage; for in Turkey has his carpet and liis bedclothes. They also 
there is no aiistoeracy. give a sum about equal to the rent, to some 

The story runs that one ,day the Khalif old man, who is charged with the arrange- 
Omer having received some fine linen from meut of the room, and with the preparation ot 
Yemen, distributed it amongst the Mussul- the boatmen’s supper. Ibis old mau is well 
mans. Every man had an equal piece, Omur cared for by his employers, and is their umpire 
res0r*ving no more for himself than lie liad i in disputes. Thus these prudent fellows 
given to the rest. Arrayeti in the garment j gather their modest harvest quickly, and 
his sliaro had been made into, he entered a | return to their homes, unless in the meantime, 
pulpit and exhorted the Mussulmaus to wage ; by the exhibition of some rare taleut, they 
war with tire infidels. Bat a mau present hqve been made capitan-paclia. 


rose, Aud interrupting the Khalif said, “ We j 
will not obey you,” j 

* WJiy not ? ” Omer asked. 


The capitalists mrd landowners are re¬ 
puted to be a grave, dignified, intensely 
prejudiced class of meu. They preside 


as in ilusata, have all a military grade. The squares of (Jonstantinople ; and when the 
rest of the nation is divided into two distinct Koran was interpreted in defence of oppression 
clasaesi-^mployers and artisans. Theartisans and of wrong. They art, ih short, tne fisunt 
are banded .as in other continental states, into type of the !lui& rul^rly known throughout 
distinct corporations or Eanafs, and are Europe. They we represented as exhibiting 
governed by an inspector or KSiya. ''Riese those virtues which characterise the Arab 

are very iiumsroBs, and mchidecoi'pora-1 hospitality, religious zeal, and a scrupulously 


* Because you have distinguished yourself over their farms or business; take great 
from us all by a particular partiality.” I care of their homes ; extend to their ueigh- 

“lu what waysaid the Kbaltf. ^ | hours a bountiful hospitality; pray; give 

“ Listen. When you pretended to divide j away abundautly in charity ; educate their 
the liuen equally yon deceived us, for our children; and, with the well-loved Icliibouk 
pieces do not suffice to make a garment like' or pipe, enjoy the A'g/, that irresistible, idle 
yours. You are a mau of great height, j dreaminess, which the Ottoman loves to uurse, 
and have retained enough to clothe your-1 sitting croas-legged upon his splendid carpet, 
self from head to foot.” iHe sees the progress going forward in his 

Omer, turning to his son, said, “ Abd-Allah, j country with the look of a hopeless man. Ha 
answer this man.” j says, “ When the medicinal properties of the 

Whereupon Abd-AUah rose and explained, j plants revealed themselves to Hokman, not 
“When the prince of believer^ Omer, wished I one of them said to him, ‘I can restore life to 
to make a garment of his portion of liuen, lie ■ a corpse.’ Sultan Abdtil-Medjid is another 
found it insuffieient. I found my portion j Uokinau, but the empire is a coi-pse. All 
too much ; so I gave .him my surplus.” ! true Mussulmans are under ground/’ If he 

«Verygood,”tkeq«estiouer then answered; I be a rich man he will order his relatives to 
“ in that case we will obey you.” convey his body to the great cemetery of 

This 'spirit predominates to this hour. AH Scutari in Asia, that the infidels may not 
men are eipi^I, by birtb, in Turkey ; and if a disturb his boues when they shall have taken 
mau becomes a minister for foreign affiiirs, be posse.ssion of Staraboul. He represents a 
.sure that he has gooil right to the post. Only large class of men in the Turkish empire, 
the sovereign’s position is liereditary, and These men look upon all the reforms which 
only the rqyal family beat's a recognised have been going on during the last fifty 
&mily name, and traces exactly its liescent. years as so many hopeless atteiMts to restore 
Tims wo find such designations as “ Ibrahim I animation to a de.ad body. They are the 
the son of the slippei'-maker,” common Turkish Tories, longing for the good old times 
. throu^out the country. The only recognised when the pachas were unquestioned tyrants ; 
rank Ls that of the government officials, who, when the slave-market was brisk in the open 
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moral life ; but they are known to be 
and, whoa roused, oruel. They are dec 
fatalists, and any Turk will see his property 
fall from him without a murmur. Tlie 
doctrine of predestioation has fastened itselt 
npoa his 'Boul; he expreesee it in many 
common proverbs: “The Wood destined to 
bo shed cannot be retained in the ai-tery ; ” 

When Destiny arrives the eye of Wisdom 
becomes blind; ” “ When the darts of divine 
will have been sped from the bow of Destiny, 
they cannot be warded oil’ by the shield of 
Precaution.” These are among the old Turk’s 
papular, proverbs; and, although the en- 
liglitened Ottomans of the present day have 
ceased to preach the errors of fatalism, 
the Iwlief in it continues to operate through¬ 
out Iho dominions of the Sultan, and to 
paralyse the national energies. Bnt while 
l.liis llitolism retards the progress of the 
Ottomans, it imparts a singular dignity to 
them. Tlio old-fashioned MussuJmtui is never 
astonished, never delij^ited, never stricken 
down with grief. If his house is consumed 
by lire, ho siiys calmly, “ It was written.”, 
\Vhen ho is upon his death-bed, he quietly 
performs his ablutions, repeats his namar: 
ti’ustiiig to his prophet and his God, he 
directs that his head shall be turned towards 
Afecca, and ex])Lres. 

There are, liowever, other Ottomans who 
vehemently espouse tho reforms of the Sultan, 
ami wish to place the Turkish empire in 
its proper relation with tlio civilised states 
of Hnrope. Tho difficulties they encounter 
{Voiii tile bigotry of the old school may be 
aptly illustrated by reference to the diffi¬ 
culty of intioducing vaccination into the 
country. For a long time the Mussulmans 
piously suffered the ravages of the small- 
in»x, and devoutly believed that the remedy 
sought to be introduced by the progressive 
p;irt.y WJis opposed to tlie Koivin. At 
length Ahmed fc'ethi Pacha luckily discovered 
that, hi the time ot the prophet, a certain 
town being smitten with the plague, Mo- 
h.aiujned absolutely introduced a precau¬ 
tion ; he ordered that no person should 
enter within the walls, nor pass out from 
within them. This order Indiig i-ecalled to 
tho minds of the people, they alloweil the 
establishment of (puirantinc laws, and the 
i titroduction of vaccination. Yet, through dit- 
iiuulties of Ihie kind, the more oi\l ightenod men 
of Turkey have fought from a staleofahso- 
lute barbarism to one ot comparative civilisa¬ 
tion. Thirty yeain ago there were relent¬ 
less confiscations, tyrannical impi^sonmeuts, 
arbitrary judgments, an organised system at" 
general robbery, ooiTuption in every depait- 
meut of tho admin'uitratioii, mid irresponsible 
pachas quietly pUtagiiig at their own private 
will. Against all this dUonler and wrong 
Turkish reformers liavo struggled manfully; 
and if at' the present moment the Ottoman 
empire presents a spectacle of comparative 
barbarism in close contrast to advanced 


civilisatiob, the advance it has made daring 
the last tbirty years ffrem anaridiy to some 
kind of order and law, may tempt-us to hope 
that the “ infidels'” who have led the Mossui- 
mans even thns £&, may yet let in more day¬ 
light upon them. The Smtan’s people venerate 
the law when it is made. This is part of their 
religion, and every individual not only strives 
to obey it, but also watches his neighbour. 
Thus, strange as it may appear, smuggling is 
a crime unknown in Turkey 

The Constitution of the Turkish empire k 
contained in two vast folio volumes, and is 
known as the Mnltdqua. It was wi-itilea 
originally in the Arab language by the 
learned Gheikh Ibrahim Hal^i, who died at 
Constantinople in 1549. This work ineluded 
all the Mohammedan laws from the time of 
the prophet. It treats of religions umrship, 
of mor.als, and of civil and political rights. It 
is written simply, so that the laws do not 
admit of twenty discordant interpretations. It 
has been translated into the Turkish language, 
and in 1824 was remodelled by order of tho 
Porte. The Mnlt^qua is divldeil into eight 
distinct codes. These are the religious code, 
the political code, the military coik, the civil 
code, the code of civil ami criminal process, 
the penal code, the commercial code, and the 
code wliich regulates hunting and sliooting. 

The religious code prescribes the exact 
pr.ayers and observances for believers in the 
prophet, and describes the moral' conduct of 
Ottoman subjects, regulating their charity, 
their dress, their diet, and their games. Thus 
every MohammedKn is forbidden to eat the 
fiesh ot the pig, of any animal that has not 
been killed, of the ass or mule, or of any 
amphibious creature. Tobacco, opium, and 
cotlee are allowed ; although some rigid Mo 
hammedaus class these luxuries with wine, 
and call them the four columns which sup- 
IKU't the tent of the voluptuary. 

Tiie civil, code regulates the treatment of 
slaves, tlio claims between husliand. and wife,, 
and tlie .sncciHisioii to property. Slaves arc 
daily decreasing in number throughout 
Turke}'. War no longer furnishes a sujiply, 
and oi»eii slave-traffic is, as already stated,* 
prohibited tliroiighout tlie Ottoman empire. 
Tile I'ctbrined Miiltdqua allows the slave to 
be a witness in a law c»urt, and gives liim 
equal rights before the law with liis master. 
He often rises to an eminent position in tho 
stale, and is not, as in America a creature to 
be universtilly shniined. 

A Turkish subject cannot, by will, give 
more than one-tliird of his property to any, 
person not I'elateil to him. The rest belongs 
by light to his nearest relatives. If he le.ave 
two or three relations of equal consanguinity . 
with him, his property is divided amongst 
them; the male relatives taking alwavs double 
the jKwtious assigned to the feimalea. The Mul- 
tdqaa is vAy strict in enforcing the inviola- 
bility of a believer’s house; which is nowhere 
else so strictly his castle. No domiciliary 
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visit can be effected in Constantinople under 
any citxsumstauces -witlioiit a written order 
from the. grand vizir. This onler mnst be 
carried by a .legal fnnclionary, accompanied, 
in the case of a Turk, by the Imam of the 
neighbonrhood; in. the case of a Greek or 
Armenian, by the superior of his church ; and 
in that of a Jew by the rabbi; but, whether 
in a Mussulman's house or in that of an 
infidel, the officers may not enter the women’s 
apartments until the women have left them. 

Tlie penal code, now in force throughout 
the Ottoman empire is that promulgated in 
the year 1840. It is a great improvement on 
the old penal laws, by which the punishment 
of death was in the hands of petty provincial 
tyrants. The first article of tliis recent code 
declares that the Sultan promises not to inflict 
death upon any subject who has not been 
tried by competent judges and condemned 
according to established law, and threatens 
with capital punishment any vizier who shall 
henceforth take the life of a subject on his 
own responsibility, “ even that of asheplierd.” 
Capital pauishiuent, by this code is inflicted, 
for exciting Ottoman subjects to revolt, for 
assassination, and for resistsmee to 'the police 
(when this reBiat:uice inflicts a mortiil wound) 
in the execution of their duty. Ly this code 
robbeiy is punished by seven years’ im¬ 
prisonment ; various periods of confinement 
or banishment are awarded to public officers, 
who fail to discharge their functions honestly, 
and all subjects of the Sultan are enjoined to 
deliver up to justice any delinquent wlio 
mAy come under their olfcervation. Every 
subject of the Sultan is by this law equal 
in the eyes of the judge, without regani to 
race or religion. 

In eighteen hundred and forty-six the 
famous talimAti o’moumieii were published. 
I'hese decrees-regulated the powers of all the 
government officers, the administration of the 
national tredsuiy, and the organi^tion of the 
police. In eighteen hundred and fifty, the 
Turkish government, pursuing its measures 
of reiurra, issued a new commercial code of 
laws of three hundred and fifteen articles, 
. regulating the internal and external trmlc of 
the empire.'^ 

But all these decrees put together, al¬ 
though important,, are not likely to efiect 
. that revolution which may be expected from 
the great reform made in the educational 
macliineiy of the Ottoman empire. The first 
of September, eighteen hundred - and forty- 
' five, when the first stone of a great I'urkish 
University was laid on the site of the old 
janissarieB’ barracks, is a memorable day in 
Ottoman history. Edneation was taken from 
the h^nds of the Mahommedan priesthood, 
and the children of the empire taught the 
great truths of the world. Henceforth every 
Turk must send his child to school, imd the 
State charged itself with his «a^raction. 

t as, at the present time, when the child of 
'urk has reached the age of six years, the 


er is compelled to present himself before 
e monkhtar or municipal chief of his loca- 
i lity, and to inscribe the child’s name on the 
remster of the mekteh or primary school, 
unless he can satisfactorily prove that he has 
I the intention and means of giving bis progeny 
iiistruction proper to his age at hotne. To 
enforce this law amougsl the labouring popu¬ 
lation, no employer is allowed to take a boy as 
apprentice who is not furnished with a certi¬ 
ficate from his mekteh declaring that he has 
gone through the preseribed studies. These 
studies consist of reading, writing, and arith¬ 
metic, and the principles of religion and 
morals. In eighteen hundred and fifty-one 
there were no fewer than three hundred 
and ninety-six mektebs in Constantinople 
alone, mustering twenty-two thousand se-ven 
huudred scholars. These mektebs are 
divided- into fourteen groups, with a com¬ 
mittee to each group, cliargal with the duty 
of inspecting eiich mekteh, and regulating 
and recording its progress. 

A Turkish child generally passes four or 
five; years in the mekteh; after which he 
goes to the schools known as the mektebi 
rudidl^, or schools for youths, if his father 
wishes to give him more than an elementary 
education. These secondary schools are of 
recent creation only; yet in eighteen hundred 
and fifty-one the six then established in¬ 
cluded eight hundred and seventy scholars. 
In ttiese schools the Turkish boy obtains 
a liberal education, lie is taught the Arab 
grammar and syntax, orthography, composi¬ 
tion, sacred history, Ottoman history, univer¬ 
sal history, geography,- arithmetic, and the 
elements of geometry. Even this instruction 
is provided gratuitously by the State. The 
It-arniiig which flourishes iu the Tui-kish 
university of course iucludes all those studies 
in vogue throughout the universities of 
Europe. But iu this part of the government 
reform, the Sultan finds he has a strong party 
to fight and overthrow. The old Mussulman 
spirit, the stronghold of which is in the Ixauds 
of the ulemas, has to be rooted out, and this is 
to be done only by separating learnhtg in 
Turkey, as elsewhere, from bigotry. - To the 
schools the government have recently added 
separate academies for the study of agricul¬ 
ture and veterinary science. 

In the face of all this energy on the part of 
the Ottoman government, the individna 
laziness of tlie people is remarkable. The 
industry of Turkey has fallen into absolute 
izisignificance. At one time Turkish manu¬ 
factures fed the great markets of the east, 
and found their way to some of the counixies . 
bt Europe : now these inditettiAi do not suffice 
for internal wants. In eighteen hundred and 
twelve no fewer than two thousand muslin 
looms were at work at. Scutari and Tumova; 
in eighteen, hundred . and fbrty-oue hardly 
two hundr^ of them could he counted, 
Anatolia, Diarhekir,. and Broussa, once so 
famous for their exquisite velvets and satins, 
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* now produce aVcut one-tenth of the mam- 
I factuie's 1 Jiey,gave forth thiity or.forty yem 
ago. In European Turkey ^ere are aboilfc 
three important manufactuiing establish¬ 
ments: tlie forges of Samagor and Foguitih 
in Bulgaria and Bosnia respectively, and the 
mauu&ctories oi arms at Mostar and Traonik. 
The stories of the commercial coma of Bagdad 
and Aleppo are equally striking; yet this 
enei-al. decay is easily accounted for, in the 
ogged deteiteinatiou of the Turkish manu¬ 
facturers to cling to old and dear processes, 
and. thus they have found themselves ousted 
from their old markets by the competition 
from the mauulactui'ers of western Europe. 
To escape tltese terrible results there was yet 
one x’esource for Turkey. Her inexhaustible 
wealth of soil pointed her out as a great 
agricultural country that might make her 
perhaps the most impoi-tant grauai'y of the 
world. This resource has only lately occupied 
the attention of the government; the esta¬ 
blishment of an agricultural academy Ueing 
the first hopeful result. 

Thus in estiinatiiig the Turk as an indi¬ 
vidual, and Turkey as a nation, we are led to 
curious couti'iidieLions. The old-school Turk 
is still the devout believer in the prophet, the 
i slave-owner, the man who denies to woman 
j I all the great blessings of her social life. In all 
; these points he is a bai’bai'ian ; yet trace his 
' youth, follow him through his course of studies 
I at the mekteb, and iii the higher schools, with 
I every ofliee in the State fairly ojien to him ; 

I with a I'ich counti-y, and markets eager for 
' anything he may choose to produce, and you 
I see that he has the opportunities for energy 
jj and greatness. He is lord over immense 
I tracts of the xdehest land, that would yield 
I 'him golden himvests in retuin for the lightest 
labuui', yet he allows them to gi'ow rank 
1 with weeds: he has the germs of splendid 
! manufactures, that, developed on the sys- 
j terns of western Europe, would yield him 
enormous revenues ; yet they ax’e dying out: 

I he has institutions ut a libei’al kind, a wide 
I system of gratuitous education and humane 
i laws; yet he cannot be measured for in- 
I telligence or persevex-ance with the pooicst 
I contiueutul peasant. Daily his govex-nmeut 
eiideavours to rouse him fi'um his lethargy; 

I but the Sultan is a second Hokman, and is 
I only tying his political medicines upon a dead 
. i or, at best, a iialf-auimated body; He cannot 
! take the amber mouth-piece of his tchibouk 
from between his lips ; he cannot rouse him¬ 
self from his luxui'ious carpet. The sea 
before him is splendidly blue; the warmth 
of the sun is exceedingly grateful; the fumes 
of the aromatic coffee are delicious, and he is 
content In short, he is enjoying the kef, and 
way nut, be disturbed. The spiders maybe 
Uxe oixly busy spinners amid the looms of 
Scutari: he, oantiot help ifothe matter is iix 
I, otherand higher hands than his. It was 
' written.- His house is tumbling.Alwut Lis 
i' ears j ^ell,. it is useless to send toi thq Jnasons. 
I .. - ■__:_i'*:; 



It is ordained to tuibble. He is a a clock ; 
he has been wound up for a cei-tain numbei' . 
of yeai-8; find, when he has run down, he 
will stop and have his head turned towards 
Mecca. He deplores the madness of those 
of his countrymen who pretend to direct 
events, to plan great projects for tlie preven¬ 
tion of all kinds of accidexxts, to use all kinds 
of infidel coutrivauees; these are not good 
Mussulmans. He, good easy man, waits 
patiently, prays devoutly, opens his doors 
with a benevolent heart to all comex^ is 
beloved by his sei'vauts and slaves, aixd waits 
events. Everytliing is wxdtteu ; of what avail 
then any exexlion on his part ? And so his 
life is one long kef ; the amber mouth-piece 
remains for ever in his mouth; bis legs 
X'emain ci'ossed ; and, with a digxxified reserve, 
and soiixe philosophy, he looks out upon the 
bright waters of the Bosphorus, and turns his 
back upon Europe. j 

But behind him be has strong men in his I 
couuti'y. He is at war with his goveimment 1 
—for this government h.as determined to ! 
make Turkey of some account in Europe; 
to interpret their religioxi as men, and not as 
blind and slavish bigots ; to seize with a 
strung hand upon all impx-ovemeuts £rom the 
west that promise comioi’t and prosperity. 
And the contest between the old Turk and 
his udw governors is one that, at this moment, 
happens to intex-est us ail very decidedly. If 
the old gentleman be determined doggedly to 
keep that amber in bis mouth for evex*, to 
look to xiu quarter except that in which Mecca 
lies, and to loll always upon his handsome 
(ua’pet; then wo fear there is indeed little 
hope for Tui'key ; and he docs well, fur the 
repose of his bones, to have them cairied 
to the gi'eat cemetery of Scutari. But if his 
sons, now imbibing new trutlxs in the little 
reformed mektebs of Constantinople, leai'u to 
think othei'wise, and to hail and Ixelp on all 
human iiuprovemeuts, golden harvests will 
wave over the great plains of the Ottoman ' 
empire, artmns will be once more busy in 
Anatolia and Broussa, and spiders will bo 
routed fx'om the looms of Scutiiri. 


SEVEEAL HEADS OF HAIE. 

Not only has every woman a light to her 
own hair, but she claims a light to every or I 
any other woman’s hair also, which she weora 
under various pretences. By a cunnixxg con¬ 
trivance to cheat natxire, she pretends that 
her hair is not acquiring a peaxly or a pe]>per ; 
aud salt tint ^ she presents to publie gaze a { 
fx’ont of glossy black or brown hair, which, ui 
all jxrobability, once belonged to a peasant 
gixi in Brittany. By a natural affection she 
wishes to preserve, in the form of a loeket or 
brooch, a little of the hair which once decked / 
the brow.of a departed, sister or mother}, ' 
ahd she has « trusting faith that the jeWtdler ^ 
luu3 really applied that very identical liairdn* 
that idenlacm locket- By a desire.to- be ,ux- 
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do^trioiis, according to tlio meaBui'e of ladies* 

, ontameutal kiiick-knackery industry, she 
learns the art of hair-working, and produces a 
bracelet made from a porliou of her earn hair. 

An act of justice, however, must be done 
here, Ladi^ in recent years, when time 
begins to do its work upon their hair, have 
the good BSfise to let nature alone; they more 
freijueatly than formerly abjure false ringlets, 
aa well as the.Inestimable Bestorative Speci¬ 
fics which every,perfiimer sells for dyeing the 
hair a resplendent black or brown. '’We must 
whisper that in all colouring agents the chief 
ingr^mt is nitrate of silver; which, com¬ 
bining with certain chemicals already in the 
hair, becomes Bulphuret of silver. The result, 
therefore, is not always certain. Bla(-k is 

E lerally produced ; but instances have been 
own of the affrighted dyer finding her hair 
vying in tint with the violet or the cabbage. 
It inay or may not be that ladies recc^uise the 
physiologicarfact, that “ tlie grey hau- of age 
and debility in the human subject results from 
a withdra^val of the pigment cells ; ” or tliat 
the non-appearance of baldness in women, is 
mainly'due to “the larger deposit of fat in' 
the feniale scalp, which allows of a freer cir¬ 
culation in the capillaries of the skin;” or 
that “ the bloo<l is the only Maca-ssiir of the 
hair—the only oil which can, in truth, l>e 
said to insinuate its balsamic pi-operties into 
the pores of the head.” It may, or may nut, 
be that the}' know these things ; but they act 
upon a very simjjle and intelligible maxim, 
that as grey hair generally comes when it is 
right and proper fliat it should come, there 
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not of. This hair is dependent, on its 
'for its marketable vmue ; and tim 
depeurls in some degree on geograpli^ 
cal position. The light-haired races of man¬ 
kind are mostly found north of the parallel 
of forty-eight degrees ; ooraprisiDg, so far as 
Europe is concerned, England, Belgium, North 
Gennuny, a large portion of Buasia, and the 
Scandinavian couuti-iea. The black-haired 
races, of the sunny south cease about forty-five 
degites ; while between forty-five and forty- 
eight degrees there is a sort of debatatofo 
land of blown hair. There aj’e many excep¬ 
tions to these limits, it is true ; for tte Celtic 
race in Ireland, and the Norraan race in 
France, have black liair in spite of their 
northern position; while the golden beauty 
of Venetian hair is strikingly in c<mtra*t 
with the raven blackness of the hair in must 
of the countries bordering on tlie Mediterra¬ 
nean. Nevertheless, the general rule is autfi- 
ciently near correctiiess to have significance 
ill the eye of .a hair-dealer. The brown hair 
of middle Europe’seems to be a kind of 
neutral lint; naturally resulting from the 
admixture of tlie fiaxen-haired races of the 
north with the black-haired population of the 
south. As to the .substance, and structure, 
and chemical nature of the hail', tliere 
appears to be very little difference Viotween 
it and the skin, or "between Uie skin and horn, 
or between born an<l scales, or between scales 
and featliers; indeed, all the five are mere 
mudificalions of the same thing. A lady 
would hear with ostoui-shment that her bu-il, 
when he sets right some erring feather with 


IS no reason to. be ashamed of it. Nor need j his beak, is acting with'the same chemically 
fading beauty be wholly dependent upon j composed instrument, njion the same eheiui- 
artifice. Nature will aid her. She makes' eally composed material as Mailemoiselle acts 


severed fingers grow again if Joined in time, 
and why not new hair .whenee old hair has 
departed? “Hairs may be transplanted, 
and, it. is said, will grow after such tians- 
plantation, in consequence of the adhesions 


and orgiuiio connection establLslied between! Egyptian tombs in jjerfeet preservation 
them and the adjacent tissues; a fact of|both of strength luid colour. It is not 
which practical advantage might be taken,” 
adds cautious Mr. Hassel,* “if correct.” 


Nevertheless, so long as men will wear 
'tvigB and perukes, and so long as ladies will 
indiilge in false ringlets and in hair jewellery, 
there must of necessity arise a market for 
the sale and purchase of hair, a commercial 
system, a price vaiyring with all the relations 
in supply and demand ; and it may possibly 
be that only a small numlier of persons are 
really aware of the extent and the curious 
nati^ of this traffic.- A writer on the hair, 
in the Quarterly Beview, a few memths ago, 
apilears to have aseertaii^ that there is no 
less a quantity than five tons of huifian hair 
imported from foreign countries into England 
iu a, year; ap^icable, as we must suppose, 
mainly to the perruquier’a art, though there 
may be modes of employment whidi we 


' Micsosai^ Juaimj of tin Biuium bodr*" 




when she disentangles with a comb her charm¬ 
ing jiiistress’s softly-flowing tresses. Few 
tilings in nature are less perishable than hair 
after removal from the body. Hair shut up 
for thousands of year's has been taken out of 


so duraUe, however, iluriiig life. “It is 
generally stated as an undoubted fimt,” Mi*. 
Hassell remarks, “that the hair may become 
white, or turn colourless, under the influence 
of strong depressing m.$atal emotlmis, in the 
course of a suigle night. Tius singular, 
change, if it does ever* occur in the shbort 
ajiace of time refeixed to, con only be tlia 
result of the transmission of a fluid possessing 
strong bleaching projierties along the entire 
length of the hair, and which is secreted 
in certain peculiar states of the mind.” 

The market of human hair would be very 
insufficiently supplied if it depended solefy 
on chance clipjiings. There must be a regu¬ 
lar harvest, which can be locdced forward to 
at a particular time. And as there are 
different markets for bhack teaand m'een. te.a,. 
for black pepper and white pepper, for brown- , 
brandy and brandy,—so is there a lijfot-' 

hair market ‘ distinct .from the dark- 
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market. The black hair imported inn 
comes mostly iroiii Brittany and tS 
souUi of Jrance ; it is generally of a verj| 
fine and silken black. Ine light hair comes 
from Germany, where it is cwected by the 
agents of a Dutch Company, who make yearly 
to various parts of the Germanic States. 
Forty yeare ago tlm fashion was very different 
from IJtat now prevailing ; the light German 
hair was more prized than any other; and 
there was a peculiar golden tint held in 
such estimation that the dealers could obtain 
eight shillings an ounce for smsdl quantities 
of it—'nearly double the price of silver ; but 
the black hau* of France now rules the 
market. There is an opinion among those 
wlio have the best right to opine on such a 
subject, that the average hair of average 
English persons has deepened in tint within 
the lost half century: if this be so. it is 
attributed to the more frequent intenuari’iages 
. with nations nearer to the sunny south. 
Wliether dark or light, however, the iuiir 
which the dealer buys as a m;u-ketable com¬ 
modity becomes to him an’article of wonder¬ 
fully close Bcrutujy ; be cai: tell by the smell 
alone the ditibreuce belwecu German and 
French hair; ho claims the power to dis¬ 
tinguish English, Scotch, Irish, and Welsh 
hair, one from anotlier. The French dealers 
can detect the difierence between the hair 
from two districts of central France, not 
many miles asunder, by tokens so slight as 
wi^uld bafile the most le.ai'aed among our 
physiologists or naturalists. 

This bYeucb hair-market is very remarkable. 
Its dealings extend to two hundred thousand 
}K>uuds’ weight of hair annually. There 
are wholesale firms in Faris, whidi send 
round agents in the spring to various 
Breton send other villages. Tliese agents are 
provided with ribbons, silks, laces, haber¬ 
dashery, and cheap jewellery of various 
kinds. They attend fairs and meny-makings, 
and they buy glossy tresses, for which they 
pay either with these goods or in money. 
Mr. IVollope, while travelling in Brittany', 
stopped awhile at the fair in (Jolleue, atul 
was more struck by the operations of the 
hair-dealers than by anything else which met 
his notice. In various parts of the motley 
crowd there were three or four of these 
dealers, bargaining with the girls fur their 
flowing tresses, which were very luxuriant 
and beautiful. Several girls were standing 
togetlier ready to be sheared. They held their 
caps in their iiauds ; and their long hair hung 
down to the waist, ^me of the.operaturs were 
men and some women; but in either case the 
- dealer had a large basket near at haml, into 
which evmy successive crop of hair, tied up 
into a wisp by itself, was thrown. So far as 
personal Imanty is concerned, the ^irls do not 
lose much by losing their hair ; tor it is the 
fashion in that part of France to wear a 
close cap, which entirely prevents a®y part 
of the hail; from being seen, and, of course, j 


as totally conceals the want of it;. The luxu* 
riwt crop of hair, which the dealer has ob- 
i tained £>r a franc or two, is B<Hted, and 
arranged, and passes from hand to hand until 
it makes its final appearance as a peruke, or 
some other delicate delusion. The price paid 
to these girls seems to vary from about a 
franc to five francs per head (each weighing, 
from three quarters of a pound to a pound), 
according to tire quantity and beauty of the 
hair. So much does it rise in value by the 
collecting, tlie sorting, the cleaning, and 
other prejjaratory processes, tliat its wholesale 
market price is generally from thirty to sixty. 
shillings per ])oiumL Choice heads of Iwur, 
like choice old pictures, or choice old china, 
have no limit to the price which they' may 
occasionally command. 

But it appeal's that hidies, without sending 
to France for a Breton girl’s locks, ai-e t‘B- 
couraged to make trinkets for themselves, 
with the stray filaments wliich result from 
eaeli day's toilet proceedings. We should not 
have thought this; but there are many thuigs 
which mau is not supposed to think until 
he is told thereof. We have lately seen a 
treasure—a beautiful criiusuii-bound book, 
with golden emboHsmeuts and golden-odged 
leaves. It is written by a Professor and 
Artiste—aii Artiate m chcceux —and we sec 
in that a full account of the mode in wliicli 
bracelets, and lockets, and brooches, and ear¬ 
rings, and feathers, and ;jlowera, and rings, 
may be made in hair. The Professor t-akes a 
stanza by Emerson as his motto 

“ When soul from body takes its lliglit. 

What gives surviving friends delight, 

Wlieu view'd by diiy, express'd by uigbt'^ 

Their looks of lioir.” 

The Address to the Ladies, which follows 
the title-page, gives a startling intimation; 
it is nothing less than an announcement that 
the first idea of writing the book “origitiuted , 
in the suggeatioJis of some 5f the author’s 
patroneasea; wlio Iiuving entrusted to the' 
hands of artistes their symbols of affeetionr 
had, on their preteiuled return, detected the 
substitution ot shades of other hue. This 
work, tlion, is published mainly with a view 
of enabling those ladies who desire to pre¬ 
serve some memento of a departed friend in 
an agreeable form, to work the designs them¬ 
selves, instead of allowing the cheri^ied relic, 
from a fear of having such impositions prac¬ 
tised, to remain for years in the • cabinet.” 
Oh Artisles en cheveux I llcre is a heavy blow 
and sore discouragement from your brother ! 

A lady, witli the Pj'ofesaov’s book before 
her, commences the enterpiise of maMug a 
bracelet with her own hair j and she is told 
at the outset, without any circumlocution, to 
vcollect the hail’ “ from the comb and brush ” 
every morning. She is to tie up the small, 
assemblage with a bit of thread or t.ipe near 
one end, untjj, from various mornings’ accu¬ 
mulation, she lias enough for the designed 
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80 attenuated,, it -will permanently rem 
about a ninth longer than it -was at fi: 
ITie Implication of the curling-irons sho 
how traclaWe hair may become. The natura 
curling of hair depends upon its flatness. 
Thus the hairs of a negro are nmch flatter 
than those of damsels who oblige themselves to 
retire to rest en papiUoie. These peculiarities 
enable the amateur to fashion it l>y degrees that 
it may be fitted to take part in the construction 
0 ^ a locket or brooch. Tlie jeweller must do 
his part, after the professor and the lady have 
done theirs; fur the artistically-twisted hair 
must be mounted and adorned aud fashioned 
into a bracelet, a locket, a brooch, or any 
such trinket. 

We have said that the pca,Kant girls of 
Brittany receive a few franca for 1 heir tresses: 
probably five francs per poiii'.d for a good 
specinien. The agents who collect it send 
the hair to their employers, by whom it is 
dressed and sorted, and sold to the hair- 
workers in the chief towns at about ten fi.tncs 
per pound. Tliat portion of the hair which 
IS to .be made into perukes is {nirchased by 
.1 particular class of pensons, by whom it is 
cleaned, curled, prepared to a certain stage, 
aud sold to the jiernke maker at a greatly 
advanccrl price : it may be twenty or it may 
be eighty francs per pound. The peruke 
maker give.s to the hair that form of com¬ 
bination wbicli constitutes it a peruke, and 
which, ill its best form, from the best 
“artistes,” resulily commands twice its weight 
in silver. Here is one artiste who has pro¬ 
duced ‘‘an original design in hair-work, after 
the Tuscan ox'der of architecture, surmounted 
by a bronze figui’e of Britamiia lioMing a 
medallion likeness of Her Majesty; also, orna¬ 
mented with wreaths, a medallion of His 
Royal Highness Prince Allievt.” Here is an 
artiste who fascinates ns willi “ bracelets of 
new de.siga and construction, composed of 
hnmau hair and gold, mixed tlirougliout; the 
hair plaited by hand.*’ Here is a master 
genius,. who has produced “ a vase, twenty- 
four inches in height aud eighteen inches 
in circumference, composed entirely of human 
hair, with the mountings and ornamental 
parts in metal gilt.” Another has prcsenteil 
ns with “a bouquet of variously-coloured 
hair." In short, there is a pretty extensive 
range of application, useful and ornamental, 
of the cropped crops of human beings. 

MY DREAM. 

I HAVE a story to tell which my readers 
may believe if tliey like, or bring a battery pf 
scientific explanation to bear upon, if they 
like. 1 can offer no impartial opinion on the 
sxibjeet, being the party interested. 

I only undertake to tell the stoty as it 
happened to me. 

1 was bom in one of the midland counties 
of England, miles away tke sea, in a 
large old-fashioned house of black and white, 



tlie upper sjtory of which orverliung tlie lower, 
and the door of which stood ba^ in n deep 
porch. The Joists and floors were of fine oak, 
and all the tables, benches, presses—indeed 
all the furniture—was of oak: some of it rude 
aud clumsy, but the greater part beautifully 
carved! 

My first notions of Bible history were taken 
from my mother's bedstead, which was en-' 
tirely of oak, and carved all over with figures 
of angels, Adam and Eve, the serpent, and 
the Virgin aud Child. 

'J'he house was still called the Old Hall, 
although it had become little better than a 
farm-house. It stood at some distance from 
the road ; a gate on the road-side led up a 
paved way with a row of sheds filled with 
carts, ploughs, and farming implements, on 
one hand, and a large cattle pond on the 
other, into a sjiaeious farm-yard built round 
with sUblea, barns aud outbuildings, all 
wearing an old Saxon siamp that 1 have 
never seen elsewhere. A wicket gate on the 
side of the yard opened into a large garden 
which fronted the bouse. Hiis garden had 
several broad gravel walks, and two alleys 
covered with turf, and hedged with yew 
trees cut into all manner of quaint devices. 
Ikiyoud the garden was au orchard containing 
amongst other trees, some old mulberry trees, 
u liicli my sister and myself were taught to 
regard with great reverence. 

Jjeyoud this orchard, lay ploughed fields 
and meadows all belonging to my father. No 
other dwelling was in sight, except a lew 
cottages belonging to the &m servants. 

ALy father and mother were cousins, and 
both were descended from the same old 
Saxon family, who had possessed their land 
long before the Conquest. In the course of 
years the property bad dwindled down to 
the fiU-m on which I was born. We had no 
relations. Tlicre certainly was au uncle, a 
merciiant in Liverpool, of whom I sometimes 
heal’d ; Vmt lie was an offslfoot of a distant 
branch, and, being hi trade, was considered 
to have forfeited all claim to be considered 
one of the family. 

I was the only son. I bad one sister two 
years younger than myself—a gentle, pretty 
child, with Emg golden locks. She -was called 
Edith. AU the education I received, was two 
years at the grammar school—a curious old 
endowment, held by ,a “ clerk in orders,” 
to teach Ijatin and schularsbip to all the boys 
in the parish of Ledgeley Laver. There were 
about a dozen besides my.self; and unless the 
master bad been endowed with the common 
sense to teach ns writing and arithmetic, and 
a few common branches of education, I don’t 
think we should have had more learning than 
Tom Thumb carried in money from Iviug 
Arthur’s treasury: which, as everybody 
knows, was a Silver threepence. My com¬ 
panions were the*8ons of small farmers, and 
came at intqpvals when they were not wanted 
at home. 
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My sister EtUtb nerer went to school at I Madsome yotmg man with a inonstache, and 
aH; slie stayed at home witJi my mother, wore a foreign cap. 

and was taught to bo notable. As we con- p We began to talk, but I could ne^r in the 
tiuually heard that we were all that I'emained | least recollect what we said. SQddetdyvTa |ffeat 
of the oldest family in the county, we learned storm arose, and evorythhig was dark M wch. 
to attach a mysterious importance to oui> I heard the wind howl fearfully; but dtd not 
selves. feel any tossing of the waves, as might have 

So we grew up, and tlid not find our lives been expected. At last, there came a dread- 
dull, although my sister never left the house, fnl crash ; another vessel had struck against 
escopt sometimes to go to church. When I us, and we were borne down under the keel 
myself was sixteen, I had never been ns far as of it. I found myself in the water. The 
Drayton Ledgoley, tlioughit was only twelve ytmng man was close beside me ; he pushed 
miles from Led^ley Laver, which was our a hen-coop to me; and we floated, quite plea- 
market town. In those days people did not go i aaiitly and easily, towards some rocks, which 
ti'ayelling andrambling about, as they dbnow.j lay around a beautiful green island, where 
I might be about fifteen, when one day my the sun was shining. The rocks, when we 
father brought home from market a l»ook of came among them, were like the mins of a 
voyages and travels, as a present for me. 1 hundred old cjisUes. 

had done some farm work in a way that “ These are the Rocks of Scarlet in the Isle 
pleased him. It was the first new book out of Man,” said my companion; “I live here, 
of a shop I had ever possessed ; and I read it and yonder is my father's house.” 
aloud at night, whilst my father smoked in When we had clambered up the rocks, and 
the chimney corner and my mother and had reached the gi’ccuaward, I thought I 
sister were busy knitting and spinning. w.as unable to move a stop further. A white 

Thjit book made a great impression upon house, with green outside shutters and .sur- 
me, and set my min<l thinking of foreign rounded by a low wall, stood close at hand ; 
parts, and might have something to do with but I cottid not stir, and lay down on the 
what I am about to relate ; mind, I do not ground fainting, though I knew all that was 
assert that it had ! I am cautious how 1 assert going on. My companion shouted, and some 


but wliat I know for a fact. 


anything but wliat I know for a fact. men came up ; he sent them to the white 

The night on which I finished reading thiit house. In another minute, I s-aw a beautiful 
book, was the thirty-first of January ; the date young woman clothed in white, with long 
is remembei'ed by others as well as myself. black curls, standing beside us. With her 
That night, I went to bed as usual, and wa,s an old man. 
dreamed a long consecutive dream, such a.s I “ How did you come here 1 ” said the old 
never dreamed before or sinc.e. I dreamed man. “We wore struck by anothervassol, 
that my uncle at Livcrimol sent for me to and swam to shore ; but this youth is dying, 
go a long voyage, on some bnsinesa of his ; •Give him a cordial.” The young lady stooped 
and then T found myself 8 t:inding on a quay, I over me, raised my head, and wfts extending 
where there seemed hundreds of ship.s, and j her hand for a drinking liorn, when the cliff 
all their thin upright mjusts standing like a 1 we wei-e ripon, began to quake, and fell vdth a 
forest of poplar trees in winter. I know they drc.-ulful crash into the sea beneath, 
were, ships, though I li.ad never seen one. The crash awoke me. I .sjjrans up iu bed, 
I heard somebody say “this is Livei'pool.” without iu the least knowing where I was. 
I do not recolfect anything .about my uncle, The noi.so' 1 had heard in my dre.na, still 
nor the business I was going about. I had continped. My father burst into my room, 
CO go across several vessels, into one that lay saying “Come away boy ! Save yourself! The 
outside the dock; sailors were going about iu house is falling ! ” I was completely bewil- 
all directions, and there w.as a great deal of dered. I did not know where I was, noi' 
confusion. A large gilded figure-head of a whether it was a continuation of my dream ; 
woman was^t one end of Iho vessel, and but my father dragged me out of bod, and we 
“Phoebe SntnfFc.” was written under it; 1 all took refuge in the kitchen, 
thought it was the likeness of Phoebe Sullifie. A terrible storm was raging; every blast 
1 had never’ seen the sea nor .a ship before, seemed as if it would blow the house down, 
but I did not feel at all surprised at any- A stack of chimneys fell with a terrific crash, 
thing. I looked ont on tlie green waves and the kitchen window w.aa at the same 
that were rippling against the aide of the moment blown in. My mother and the maid 
vessel; and as far out as I conhl see, there was servants knelt down to prayers in a corner, 
nothing but -wiiter. I thought it all looked wiiile my father and myself strove to fasten 
quite inght and natural, aud the sun was up a strong oak shutter. At length, towards 
shining quite bright upon some little Iwats momiiig, the violence of the gale hbated, and 
with white sails. As the ship began to move, we vrere able to go out, to see wlud: dama^ 
a voice foallod, loud and clear, for us to stop,, had been done. “ God help all the poor souk 
and a young man with a mrtmonteau of a who have been at sea this night! ” said my 
curious shape came scrambling up the aide of mother, pitifully. ' 

our vessel ont of a little boat p be came up I started. I was (me of those for whom my 
close to whe;^[ w.ss standing. He was a very mother -was praying. Had /not been to sea! 
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And ha(i /not been wrecked t And was it iilt 
all iis real as the Scene now before me ? lw]u 
£i ii>hfeened, for I did not know but that 1 mig* 
be under witchcraft, of which I had been told 
mu<^j i(od which in that part of the country 
we (dX believed in. Howevei-1 said nothing, 
but followed my hither out of doors. 

■ A scene of great damage and desolation 
there presented itself; thu roof bad been 
blown from the bam; the ground was covered 
with bricks, and ^ies, and branches of trees ; 
all the lead-work from tlie roof had l>een torn 
oflj and hung down, twisted like icicles. The 
garden was laid waste ; and, in the orchard, 
two of our beloved mulberry trees were u[)- 
rooted, as well as a line old elm ami several 
fruit trees. 

The wind was still too high to make it safe 
for us to l)e abroad; tiles and stones, and 
brandies of trees, were still, from time to tbue, 
falling about. Tlic damage done by that storm 
was learful, and was recollected through tlie 
county for many a year afterwai’da. 

For Aveeks we were all too busy repairing 
the effects of the storm lor any one to Itestow 
much attcntiuii upon me ; but at last ray 
fatlier began to cutujilain tliat I was good for 
uotbing, and that I went about my work as if 
J were dazeiL My motlier agreed that 1 had 
never been the same lad since that awful 
night, and (jjuestioned me Avhether anytliiug ^ 
had liurt my lie.ad. j 

The fact was, that tlie Avhole tenor of my | 
life was bioken, and I could not take it uji j 
again ; J could not forget my strange dream. £ j 
was separated from that lovely young lady and j 
her niotiier, who were more real to me tlian 
the people t saw and S|K>ke to every dav. and 
I felt lonely and miserable. Tlio White 
House on tlio dill', and the Scarlet Hocks, 
what bad become of them ? Had tiie house 
really been swallowed in the sea 1 1 was 

consumed by a coimlant sense of disgust and 
misery. The only Iiojk! I had, was, Abat some 
night I might dream agair and liear what 
liad become of them all. But 1 never dreamed 
again, and at last I began to lose my rest. 

Every day the dream haunted me more 
vividly, and when I thought I should never 
see those two beings more, I felt mad and 
suffocated with baffled desire. 

At length the change in me grew so alarm¬ 
ing, that a doctor was called in. He shook 
his head when he saw me, and said tliat 1 
must be sent away from home, have plenty of 
change^ ^d be kept amused, or 1 should go 
lUad. 

'Whilst my father and mother were shocked 
and perplexed by what the doctor had said, 
and wondering Avhether going to market with 
my father, and a visit for a day to the town 
of Ijedgeley Drayton, would not be the sort of 
thing he had recommended, a letter came. 
Now a letter was a very gi’eat event in our 
house; I do not think*my father had ever 
received more than thi*ee, in his life. Ho 
would not have received this letter in ques¬ 


tion, for the next fwtnight, if one of the 
farm servants had not been sent to the town 
for some hoi'se medicine, and the post-uffioc 
chanced to be next door. 

I’he letter, written in a clear stiff hand, 
proved to be fi'om my uncle at Ijiverjwol; it 
.stated that he was getting old, aiul, having 
no clUldren, wished to see me; iiiat lie and 
my father had seen le.s3 of each other than 
ruLations ouglit. He wanted some one to go 
and hiok after his estate in Antigua, aud it 
my father would spaie me to him for a short 
time, lie would make it worth my while. 
A bank note for a liundi'etl pounds was 
enclosed, to pay the expenses of my journey, . 
and to buy some present for my molbei* and 
sister. 

There were difficulties raised, and ob¬ 
jections made ; but I heard tlm magic word 
“ Liverpool,” which was the first stage in my 
dream, and T insisted, resolutely and p.a88ion- 
alcly, on going. Of coip’se I prevailed. I 
had never been from home before, but I felt 
sure I should rind iny way. I was impatimit 
till I Set off; my father saw me to the mail, 
and I i-eached Liverpool without accident, 
and with the vague idea that 1 had seen 
all I now saw of it befoi*e. 

My uncle was a little, dry, spare old man, 
ilressed in a snuff-coloured suit, with grey 
silk stockings and sih’er 1 mckles. He received 
me very kindly, and took me about to see thfi 
lions as be called them. But the Docks w^i% 
the only sight I cared for. 

Afy uncle had a notion—rather a curious 
one—that having been brought up on my 
father’s land all my life, I must of necessity 
understand how an e.state ought to bo 
managed, and this is why he informed me, 
one day, that he intended to send me on the 
voyage to Antigua. 

I obtained my father’s consent, and my 
uncle gave me instructions as to what I Avas 
to do when I got there. I had been accustomed 
to look after our men at hoftie, and I 1;new 
how my father managed them, so tliat what my 
uncle wanted'did not come very strange to me. 

One morning at breakfast, ray uncle read 
a letter which seemed to please him; he rubbed 
his hands and said, 

“ Well lad, after breakfast we must go down 
and take your berth. I did think of sending 
you in the Iiively Anne, but it seems the 
I’hcebe Sntlifle Avill sail firat.” 

I put my hand to my forehead ; I did not 
know which was the dream or,which was the 
reality. 

That day week saw me on board the 
Pheebe Sutliffe, and clearing oitt of the 
hai'bour. On just such a day, and amid just 
such a scene, as I had beheld in ray dream. 

But one thing befel me which I had not 
taken into account, and wluch I liad not 
dreamed—became dreadfully soa-sick; a 
startling novelty Ivhich for the time effectually 
banisbea ev^ything but a sense of presold 
misery. 
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WJhen T recovered a liUle, iVeat cot deck. 
My attention \vaB, that instant, drawn to a 
portmanteau which I wall remembered. A 
handsome young man in a foraging cap was 
leanmg against the «de of the vessel, watch* 
ing a flock of sea-gnlls ; I knew him again 
directly. We were standing near each other, 
and he addressed me, as I expected he would. 
I was curious to know what our conversation 
would be, as I did not,, and never could, re¬ 
collect what we had said when wc met in onr 
former state of existence — I mean in my 
dream. It was ordinary young men’s con¬ 
versation ; we began with shooting sea-gulls, 
and went off upon shooting and Keld sports 
in general. He told me he was in the army, 
and had been a great deal abroad—in Ceylon, 
Canada, Gibraltar—^aud was now on his way 
to join his regiment in Antigua. I was de¬ 
lighted to hear it, .and wiuted with placid 
curiosity to see how much more of my dream 
would come true. 

Towards aflernoou, a thick fog came on : 
increasing in density until we could not see 
across the ship. He proposed that we should 
go below. “ No,” said I, “ don’t go below ! 
You forget how soon the vessel will come 
iipon us that is to beai' us down.” A pang of 
mortal fear came into my heart as 1 realised 
the terrible moment that lay before us. 

“ What are you talking of 1 ” said he, in a 
tone of great surprise. “ Perliaps the vessel 
may not come^ said I, but we had better re¬ 
main on deck. ’ 

The words were scarcely spoken, when our 
vessel struck. I recollect hearing a horrible 
grating, grinding sound, as if all the planks 
were being crushed in, like pasteboard ; it 
lasted for a second only. I did not regain my 
senses until a sharp sense of pain aroused 
me. 1 hod been dashed upon a low sharp- 
pointed ledge of rooks ; beyond those rocks 
I saw meadows and houses, lying in a bright 
clear moonlight. It was a momentary con¬ 
sciousness onlythat 1 had. I remember no 
more until I found myself in a bed liuug 
round with white curtains. I tried to raise 
my ami, and fainted with jaiiu. T lay, I 
know not how long ,aftei‘ this, in a troubled 
stupor, vaguely sensilile of people moving 
about, but unable to move or even to open 
my eyes. 

At last, once more recovered my con¬ 
sciousness, and dill not again lose it. I 
was told by an old woman who was sitting 
at my bedside, that I had been flung by 
the sea upon the rocks of Scarlet, in,the 
Isle of Man, That I had been taken up 
for dead, and brought into her cottage, and 
that the doctor hml said I was not to be 
allowod to speak on any account. She gave 
me a few spoonsful of something, whether of 
food or medicine I could not tml, and 1 fell 
asleep. 

When I awoke, my eyes rested on my com¬ 
panion on hoard ship. Beside him stood the 
be.autifnl lady of my dream! * 


* Am i alive, or am I dreaming ‘aguin> as I 
d|K once before 1” I asked. 

''“You ax'o alive, and will live I hope for a 
ong time ; yon are not dreaming; this is my 
sistei’, Agatha, who has had her full 

with nursing both of ns, though I eeckped 
better than you difL When yon are able to 
stir, we will remove yon to my father’s 
house, but in the meanwhile you must keep 
quiet.” 

“ But tell me, I implore jjpu! Was not the 
white house where your father lives, swallowed 
up in the sea when the cliff fell J ” 

“ Not at all! It stands where it always did ; 
and, now not another word.” 

I was shortly afterwards removed to my 
friend's house, which was on a hill about a 
qiiurter of a mile from the rocks, and was the 
same house I had seen in my dream. 

My friend’s father was Colonel Panton ; he 
was on half-pay, and lived tliere with his 
daughter. His son and myself were the only 
survivors from the terrible catastrophe of the 
Ph»ebe Sutliffe. 

I, of course, lost no time communicating 
with my friends ; but I remained at the Wliite 
House until ray health was established. 

T confided niy dream to Agatha, with whom 
it is needless to say I had fulfilled my destiny 
and fallen in love. She loved me in return, 
and her father gave his consent th.at we 
should be married “ when we came to years 
of discretion.” 

When 1 went home,her brother accompanied 
me, and he fell in love with my little sister 
Edith : to which, neither she nor anyone else 
m.ade the slightest objection. Ifrederic and 
Edith have been long married, and are very 
happy. I went to Antigua at last, and was 
detained there much longer than I liked ; Vmt 
on my return at the end of two years I was 
married to Agatha, who has been the' l)est 
wife to me man ever had. 

My uncle died last year, and left mo the 
bulk of his property ; 1 only hope 1 may be 
euableil to use it welt and wisely. 

Although my .life hsis been of snch un¬ 
looked-for prosperity, I would counsel no 
one to desire to have their future shadowed 
to them in a dream. Dreams without end 
have no meaning in them, and never eomo to 
anything; yet still, this dream of mine fell 
out exactly as I Lave told it. 
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THE BOTTLE OE HAY. month and make up for lost time. It’s the 

- publicans themselves that do the injury by 

I xa a retired publican, and date from introducing all sorts of innovations and 
the da3"s when publicans were publicans. I new-fangled enticements to drink to their 
kept the Bottle of Hay, in Leather Lane, customers. As if a man wanted leading on 
when public-houses were worth keeping. I to di-ink! He never did in my time. The 
have a tidy penny in the funds now, a landlords themselves are their own enemies, 
neat little box at Hoxton, am an elder of and with their plate glass and gilding and 
uiy chapel, one ot the committee of my rosewood fittings and the rest of it, they are 
Literary and Scientific Institution, and a making the line disrespectable. At least, I 
governor of the Licensed Victuallers’ Asao- think so. A public-house isn’t a public-house, 
ciation^ If I had kept my house as houses now, but something quite different, 
are kept now I might have a villa at Ealing, Now there’s iny old house in Leather Lane: 
and be a Middlesex magistrate, perhaps j or, the Bottle of Hay. I sold the lease, stock, 
just as probably, I should be occupying apart- goodwill and fixtures to old Berrystack. He 
ments ill the Licensed Victuallers’Almshouses. w.as one of the old school, as I am, and if he 
I prefer my tidy funded penny and my box hadn’t taken it into his senses to go out of 
to both. Altogether I may claim to be a them, and to be now in a lunatic asylum anij ‘ 
respectable mau; for I have a very snug a padded room, bo would have carried the 
little trap (under tax) and my pony, Barrett, house on in the old, and my manner, to this 
(he was a butcher’s before he was mine, and day, I have no doubt. Before ho went mad, 
a swell's before he was a butcher’s) can do however, he had sense enough to sell the 
something considerable in the trotting line. house to young Bowley, whose father was a 
My trap and I and my friend Spyle, who ganger in the docks. The license and Berry- 
haa a neat superannuation on the Customs, stack’s pretty daughter Ixmiaa were trans- 
go about a goodish deal among public-houses ferred to Bowley at the same time ; and as 
now. You see I have ,a kind of liking for man and wife (Louisa was the prettiest baud 
the old trade; and there is no amusement I at mixing a twopenn’orth, hot, and saying a 
like so much as tasting the beer at a new civil word to the old gentlemen that used the ' 
hous^ or droppin<; in at stated times, and in house, that ever you saw) they went ou for a 
rotation on au old one, or looking about as to year or two as comfortable as*may be. But 
the next jirobahle owner of a shut-up house, what did young Bowley but go to cards, and 
or attending public-house auctions and the then to horse-racing and betting, and to 
like. Something might turn up some day, wearing a horseshoe pin in his neckerchief, 
you know, where a party could invest his and trousers much too tight Tor him about 
little savings profitably ; and that is why I the legs ? And where did he go afterwards, 
like to keep in with my distillers Porous and hut into Whihiteoss Street, and afterwards 
Grains, and with my old brewers Spiggot, to the Insolvent Court; and where did Mrs. 
Buffle and Bung, for business reasons, over Bowley go but oflf to Boulogne with the oasli- 
■ahd above the drop of something comfortable box and the military chap (I never could 
ttiat they are sure to ask me if I will take abide him with his moustaches and his airs) 
this morning. In fact, if you could put me that was always hanging about the bar- 
up to any snug concern drawing a reasonable parlour. A pretty piece of business this, for 
number of butts a month, that a party could a respectable house! But, bad as Bowley 
(drop in to reasonable, I think I might hear was, the next tenant was worse. He had 
of a bidder. plenty of money and all that ; but I 

Tills doesn’t interfere a tittle, however, with have no hesitation in say'm^ that he was a 
my firm and settled opinion that the public fellow. A fellow. Ho was asham^ of his 
line is going to ruin. To rack and ruin. The apron. Nothing bqt. a full suit of black woqld 
teetotallers, of course, have done a deal of suit my gentleman ; and he would stand be- 
harm but still they take a decent quantity hind the bar twiddling bis Albert guard- 
medidnallv, and the very fierce ones, they chain, and, if he w<Me asked for change, pull 
generally break out very fierep about once a it out of a thRig like a lady’s reticule, whids'-'- | 
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lie called his “port-roouey.” He'd bejtter; 
bave looked to Im port wiue. He shut his j 
house up all day Sanday, aud actually toed 
to put his ipot*beyr into a white neckcloth ; | 
but he being a pot-boy that kuew 4 xis 
business, and wasn't above it, told him plainly 
that he wasn’t used to it, and that he had 
better look out for another young man. 

His bar, instead of being covered with 
the decent piles of halfpence aud trays 
lull of silver, that a right-minded publican 
loves to accumulate towards Saturday, was 
tricked out with all sorts of bulbs and 
roots, and truinjicry — nasturtiums, helio¬ 
tropes, ranunouluses, and the like ; aud there 
wasn't an Italian image-man out of Lcatliei 
Lane that came in to take a droj) but he’d 
buy a Venus, or a Jenny ijind, or a Holy 
Family of; aud these lic’d stick up on giiu- 
Craek brackets under his tufts, and ask me 
with a simpering grin if 1 didn’t tliiiik it 
classical ^ Classical! What business has « 
licensed victualler with the classics 1 1 could 
not stand tliis ; I turned to PriitTwcU (this 
was the classic,d gentleman’s name), ami said 
I to liim —“ Mr. I’rafiwell, it’s my belief that 
you’ic not acting ItLcoiuing. If you’ic a 
landlord, sny so ; if you're not, the sooiiei 
you say so, or go out of the business, the 
bettei and thcicupou I p.iid tor what 1 
had had and walked out lie b.iid 1 was an , 
old lool; but Mr. Ikitts, of Ijiqnorpond Ktreet,' 
aud Mr. Ciaftper, of (iliny’s Inn Lane, and 
little bliouldcrblade, the sbeiilT's ofiicei—all 
respectable warm men, who used the house— 
Went out with me, and all said 1 had done 
the thing that was right. I never set iny foot 
in Prurtwtll's bouse again till lie leil it, but 
I heard that he went ou fioui bad to worse 
afterwards : that lie look a wife who was all 
curls and coimeit, and was nervous aud 
musical, bless us ; and that the choruses at 
the Wednesday Evening Free aud Easy m the 
tapr-room used to he drowned by Ma<lani’h 
piano-forte ujioslairs jangling such vaiiatums 
upon Attld Buhin (Iray that his mother 
wuuld’nt have kiiowm him. At last he got a 
fellow with long liair and spectacles, and a 
turn-down collar, and a tnft, to h-ctuie upon 
the “ Od force,” aud “ Tilings not Seen,” or 
things nevei heard of in his aiffee room; and 
another (in a cloak aud more sjiectacles, green 
this time/ to demonstrate the “ theory of the 
earth’s movement,” with a piece ot siring, a 
copper disc, like the Iwttum of a stew-jiau 
knocked out, and an old dock dial-plate, ile 
couldn’t demonstrate it, it seemed, without 
a great deal of gin and water first, and turn¬ 
ing off the gas afterwards ; and there were 
two great coats and seven spoons missing the 
next moiTiiDg. *When I heard PratTweli was 
oount'^nancing such proceedings as these, I 
thou Jit he was coming to a l>ad end; and, 
sure enough, tp a very bad one he came 
shortly afterwarda He got into some scrajie 
about'defrauding tlie gas company out of 
(heir does, fsldfyiug the meter and tapping 


^e main himself; hut somehow he was too 
(^ver, aud the gas got into the gin, and the 
(Aater into that, and the sewer into that; and 
tdie gas company came in mid tore mu the 
flomnng, and spoilt the beer-engines, ana sued 
him dreadfully, lie ran away very qffickly 
did Mr. Pruffwell after this, Almrt chain, port- 
money, and all. I did hear that he went to 
America, where he turned schoolmaster, lec¬ 
turer, aud got into some trouble about the 
notes of a bank that had stopped payment j 
and, besides that, Mrs. Pruffwell was not 
Mrs. Prufiwoll alter all, and after P.’s dis- 
iipjiearaiice had taken to drinking shockingly. 

All this while the Bottle of Hay was 
bct'ommg dingier aud dingier, aud more 
ihUij)i(lated in appearance every’ day. The 
pots had lost their hiightuesa, and tlie (lewter- 
coiered bar cnuntei, which should have been 
clean aud gliatcuiug, became stained aud dis- 
ciiloured with sticky iings of treacly jiorter. 
When the handles of the taps gut loose aud 
unscrewed they were never leplaced; the 
glasses lost half their feet, and the jiewtar 
ineasutes half their cajmeity ot containing by 
dinting and batlcting The Iclteis and num¬ 
bers wore off the gin tubs ; the till contauicd 
nolhiug but broken tobacco pipes, aud |iock- 
inaikoil, deface I, advertisciueiit-braiided aud 
])erfo)rttcd hiiltfience, which even the neediest 
, ol the customers bad indignanily lefused ; 

I and little Jtuggs, the tipstaff of the Sheriff’s 
I Court, now jii’itty iiearly the only ivyular 
custoinci that reiiiaiiicd, declm'ed that really 
he must nse some ()tliei house, foi thiit on 
tlircc separate days tlic Bottle of flay had 
been out ot gin and bitters. The harp, piano, 
and violin lliat used to come regularly cviry 
Saturday night aud give a musical petrorm- 
ance in front of the door, removed to the 
Oiach tuid Horses up the lane ; and really if 
it had not been for the sign, and the old 
portiait of myself in the coffee-ruom (kitcat, 
half length, three-qum-ler face, i epresciituig 
me with my hand in my waistcoat, backed by 
a crimson velvet curtain and a Grecian column, 
and ffaukoil by an inkstand, a hat and gloves, 
four books and an oiauge cut in halves) 1 
really should not have recognised niy old 
Louse, wliere I had worked hard for so many 
yoais, and realised such a neat little bit of 
propeidy. Then the sheriff came in with his 
levy luid his men in poBsession; aud foi' a 
week or so what little iioer was reciuired was 
drawn by hooked-nosed men of the Israelii isb 
persnasion. Then they hung the carpets out 
of the window, and had a sale; and three 
weeks afterwards I recognised my old araor- 
chair, bar-ffap and beer-engine at a second¬ 
hand shop in Brokers’ Row, Lopg Actre, liig« 
ffledy-piggledy with tin tea canisters, eham 
bookshelves, dnmmy chemists’ drawers, 
bandy-legged couutu^-house desks and empty 
jars, labmled “ tamarinds ” and leeeheA” 

I wish they h^ nulled down my old house 
after thia 1 wish ^y had built a Methodist 
Chapel, or Baths and Wadihousea^ er p 













Temperance Hall npoti its site. Anything fbem. The imMe of the house was as much 
rather than it should have become what itu ti'B>T>8°>ogrified as the outside. 

BOW. It Was ^ut up a long time; andT It ^aa all mahogany—at least, what wasn’t 
certwaly had a riight twinge of melancholy mahorany, was gilt carving and ground glass, 
wb<s^ passing it occasionally, I saw its doors with nourkhing patterns on it. The bar was 
fast' (dosed and boiled and baiTed with the cut np into little compartments like pawn- 
docnn that had been for so many years ou broker’s boxes ; and there was the wholesale 
the swing, and of which tlie paint about the entrance, and the jug and bottle clepai-tmeut, 
handles had been worn off by the hands of the retail bar, the snuggery, the private 
ao many good fellows who h.id got “ comfort- bar, the ladies’ bar, the wine, a,ud liqueur 
able ” in luy house so many Monday momiugs entrance, and the lunch bar. Tlie handles 
and so many Saturday nights. At last the of the taps were painted porcelain, and. 
I|ottIe of Hay was let. green, and yellow glass. Tliere yroi'e luyste- 

The new landlord was a young beard- rioua gbiss columns, in which the bitter 
less man, in a coloured shirt and a wide* ale, instead of being drawn up comfortably 
awake hat. He was oue of three brothei's, fro'm the cask in the cellar below, remained 
and they had public-houses all over Ijoudon : always on view above ground to show its 
one at Bermondsey, oue large gin-palace cleariioss, and was drawn out into glasses 
aomewhere over the water al a corner by a mysterious engine like an ab’-pump 
where six crowded thoroughfares met; oue with something wrong in its inside. There 
in a suburbau neighbourhood, very new were carved benches in the private bar, 
and very improving, which was an oinpil)us with crimson plush cushions aerated and 
house ; and an establishment in the Oily elastic. There were spring duiferi^ work- 
in a dark alley down Hockway, where prime ing in a tuunel iu the wall, which you 
porta and sherries were drawn from the wood, were to strike with your list to try your 
and sold at an extraordinarily low price per muscular strength. There were machines 
imiwrial quart, and wliite-heaned old gentle- to tost your lilting power, and a weighing 
men whose only occupation it seemed to bo macliine, and a lung-testing muchiuu, or 
to drink (I do a good deal in that way), went “ vital power determinator.” nicre were 
to taste the prime wines and eat nuts and plates full of nasty compounds of chips, saw- 
cheese-cruriibs. Fishtail was this new young dust, aud grits, called Scotch' bannocks, which 
landlord’s name, and his wide-awake hat was j were to he calen with butter, and waslied 
a green one. No other symptom of that colour i clown hy the (Iregarach Stiiggering old''Clay- 
was there in him, however, for be was as-more or Hoch an’ Horroch ale; but which 
wideawake as liis hat or a detective police-1 never shouhl have shown its face iu niy old 
man, as cunning as a fox, as i>crt as a magpie, \ house, 1 wan ant you. There were sausages, 
and as avaricious as a Jew. He \v,e8ii't fried in a peculiar manner, with barbecued 
above his business. He and the wide-awake , parsley, and a huge, brazen sausage cbest, 
were scudding, poking, peeping, scamiieriug j supiiorted on two elephants, with a furnace 
nioruiug noon and night als>ut tlie house; beneath, from which sausages and potatoes 
during its renovation (doing iiji, I should call j were served out hot and Lot all day long, 
it). He began by pulling the house half j There were sandwiches cut iulo strauge 
down. Then he threw the ground and first devices; and cakes and tarts that nobody ever 
floor into one, and tilled the window with heard of before; aud drinks and mixtures 
plate glass and tremendous gilt gas burners, concocted that, in my day, would have brought 
Tlieii he raised an oniameutal balustrade the cxcisemau about a landlord pretty soon, I 
above the eoiiing of thereof, aud a vase above can assure you. The soda-water bottles had 
that, and a statue of Hercules or somebody spiral uecks like glass corkscrews, and zig-zag 
defying something above that, and a huge labels. The giuger-beer was all colours— 
flag above all—to say nothing of a big gilt i blue, green, and violet. Every inch of the 
clock surrounded with stucco cornucopias and walls that was not be-plastered with orna* 
emblems, aud wliich had an illumiuated dial, ments and gilding, or bedizened with gilt 
the letters of “ B.O.T.T.L.E. O.F. H.A.Y. O.” announcenieuts of splendid ales and unrivalled 
instead of numerals, and hands like oma- quaclmple stouts I never heard of, was 
mental fire shovels. Not content with this, covered with ridiculously ganiN'-coIoured 
the second flocar front middle window was prints, puffing the “Cead Mille Failthe 
blocked up with a large gas star with V.E. Whiskey,” the “Plithsk Cur ing Bottled Beer,” 
and the crown, and the rose, shamrock aud recommended by the entire Ikoulty ; the 
thistle, and Heaven knows what besides, all Imperial Kartoffelusfell-hopfbrunnen ‘Waters 
in .gas. The house was painted from top to bottled at the celebrated mineral springs of 
bottom in as gaudy colours as could be pro- Kartoffelusfell, under the immediate super- 
cured, and wherever it was feasible plastered intendeuee of the Kartoffelnsfell Government, 
over with compo mouldings and flourishing all of which were to be had in s}ilendid con- 
ogpameiits. His na^. Fishtail, was painted dition,, and for wbmh J. Fishtail was the sole 
upon, almost evei’y imaginable part of the agent. Tliis was a nice banning. But the 
JwdMlBg, in all sorts of colours, and in letters worst was to come. The house was opepp^ 
‘so big tioat it Was almost impossible to teod and J, flshtau was as busy as a bee with 
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opening dinner, vliich he bragged and boasted 
a great deal of having reported in the press. 
He did, to be sure, get a seed/ chap with an 
umbrella and a hat fall of old newspapers and 
red comforters, who did fires and murders, and 
the Lord Mayor’s state footmen’s liveries at' 
thrco-haUpence a line; and he certaiuly 
.came to the dinner, aud, when the toast of "the 
press ” was given, prefaced by the appropriate 
^ee of When wiucTs breathe soft, made a neat 
^ech, rendered rather indistinct by hot 
liquids, in acknowledgment; but, though he 
borrowed half a pound and stuck up au un¬ 
limited scofe, and though Fishtail became a 
quarterly sutecriber to the Weekly Muxtler 
Sheet, price threepence, stamped, I never 
heard of any account of his grand initiatory 
banquet being published therein, or iu any 
other newspaper. Meanwhile, his business 
went on apace. The harp, flute and violin 
would have been glad to have come back 
- and played outside; but they were far too 
low for Uio Bottle of Hay, now. Nothing 
would suit Fishtail hut a real German gi-een 
baize band, composed of six dumpy, tawuey- 
haired musiclaus from Fraukforl, all with 
cloth caiw, like shovels of nrud, thrown on 
their heads, and folliiig ,over on the other 
side ; all with rings in their ears aud on 
their thumbs ; aud all bum barons, at least, 
in their own country. These gentry put their 
fists iuto tlieir horns, aud drew out their 
trombones to amiizing lengths, })l.aying such 
wonderfully complicated tunes, and singing,' 
meanwhile, such long-winded choruses, idl 
ending with “ tra la la, tra la la, tra lo-a-a-a! ” | 
that a dense crowd would gather round them 
during their peiforraances, and the very 
policeman would refrain from ordering them 
to move on, to the great disgust of thel 
Alabama Ethiopian Keientulers (Irum Cork! 
Buildings, Gray’s luu Lane) who were, inj 
truth, only the harp, flute, and violin f.dlen 
iuto evil days, and disguised in larap-hlauk, 
pomatum, Welsh wigs dyed black, paper 
shirt collars, white calico neckcloths, banjoes, 
tambourines, and bones. The gas star, too, and 
the illainiuated cluck, brought a great many 
customers—but what sort ol customers were 
they 1 Italian image-men aud organ grinders, 
and Irish hodmen, and basket-women. 
The Irlslv*aud the Italians fell to fighting 
inimediatmy (of course about the Pope), whicli 
was bad for themselves ; aud then they com¬ 
plained that the bar hud been so altered, that 
they hadn’t room to fight, which was wuise 
for the houso ; for the italiaus you see, when 
fighting, were accustomed to tramp in a circle, 
their kuives pointing towards the centre, 
ready for a lunge, whereas the Irish always 
wanted a clear stage and no favour—at least 
plenty of space convenient fur a spring, and 
ample room to jump upon a man, or heat his 
head in with a quaH pot, or bite his nose off. 
Now the nooks and coriiers into which the 
bar had been cut up, rendex'ed this very diffi¬ 
cult of accomplishment i and the consequence 


wgm, that the fine ground glass panels and 
Iptres, the porcelain tap-handles, the crystal 
ale columns, the gold fish fountain (I don’t 
think I mentioned that), the fine and 
rosewood mouldings, soon came to be knocked 
off, smashed, and spoilt past mending J.' 
Fishtail was very savage at this, you may be 
Bare, and, si riving to turn the noisy customers 
out, the wide-awake hat was perpetually 
being flattened on his head with pewter mea> 
Bures, and his cut-away coat ripped up with 
clasp knives—for he was full of pluck, and 
did his best to keep order. The police natu¬ 
rally appeared on the scene in these disturb¬ 
ances, and a great deal of expense was entailed 
upon him iu " squaring ” these functiouaiies, 
particularly when the Italians, being prevented 
from lighting, took to gambling on the tubs, 
at dominoes, moro, or “ tmck-buck, how many 
fingers do I hold up ? ” and stabbing each 
other quietly when they lost. The police had 
to bo “squared ’’ 8f> often under these circum¬ 
stances, that tlie little court by the side door 
was half-lined with pots of half-and-half, 
which the mnuiciiials slijiped off their beat 
to drink on the sly ; and os it was, Fishtail 
—albeit, as harnilchsly inclined as any land¬ 
lord—was always in trouble with the magis¬ 
trates, and hav iiig his license endorsed, aud 
being fined. He grew into awful disfavour 
with the licensing authorities at Clerkenwell 
Green, where Major Bliieblasis, of Tottenham, 
once stated his conviction that tlio Bottle ot 
Hay was au “lnf.unous den;’’ and if In¬ 
spector Duffles had not stood Fishtail’s friend 
he would have lost his license, and the Sfiite 
of his enemy Ditcher, who keeps tho Italian 
Stores becrehop iu the lane, aud has been 
trying after a spirit license these five years, 
would have been gratified. 

Then ho got into trouble about bis dry 
sklttle-grouiul. "When my old bouse was near, 

I had as neat, and as good, and as dry a skittle- 
alley as any in CleAenwell parish. Many 
and many liave been tho respectable trades¬ 
men that have played there—^good warm men 
—moral men, and cx-churchwardciis. Tho 
“setter-up” made fifteen shillings a-week 
clear, all the year round. Many, too, have 
been the rumps aud ilozen ordered in my 
house after matches, aye, aud paid for. J. 
Fishtail of courao was too go-ahead a young 
gentleman to be contented with a dry skittle- 
ground with plenty of sawdust aud one gas 
jet, and the pins and balls (like wooden Dutch 
cheeses) p,tinted on the door-jambs. Oh no ! 
he most iiave an American Bowling Alley, 
with more mahogany, more gilding, more 
ground glass shades to the gas-burners, more 
crimson-covered benches, a scorer or marker, 
who played tricks witli a grand maho^ny 
board like a railway time-table, instead of 
using the old legitimate chalk, aud a flaring 
transpareucy outside, representing Gouenu 
Washington playing skittles with Doctor 
Franklin. Of course there waa,an additional 
bar for the use of the s)uttle-player% where 
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the scorer, who wore a very large shirt col]^ 
ahd a straw ha)t, hod was at least a General 
in America — mixed and sold "Ameiicah 
Biin^: ” brandy cook-tails, gin slings, egc- 
nogge, timber doOdles, and mint juleps, whiw 
last tasted like very bad gin-ana-water, with 
green stuff in it, which you were obliged to 
suck through a straw instead of swigging in 
the legitimate manner. A dne end for my 
dry skittle-ground to come to! 

' It had’nt been open a month before Dick 
the Brewer, yniiy Jem Simmons and Jew 
Josephs, all notorious skittle sharps, found 
it out and made it a regular rendezvous for 
picking up flats. They soon picked up young 
Mr. Ponpinson, the rich pawubrokei V sou, 
who haa twenty thousand pounds and water 
on the brain, and has since gone through the 
court. They picked him up to some tune. 
It wsis’nt the games he lost on the square 
(whicli were few) or the games he lost on the 
cross (wliich were many) or the sums Im was 
cheated of at the flne slate billiard table 
n])8tairs, or the bottles of champagne he stood 
(champagne at my old house in Leather 
Lane !) ; it was the dreadful deal of money he 
, lost at hotting;—fifties that Dick the Brewer 
couldn’t cross the alley in three jumps, ponies 
that Curly Jem could’ut name the winners of 
the Derby and Oaks for ten years running— 
even fives that Jew Josephs couldn’t turn up 
a Jack four times out of four. Poor young Mr. 
Poppiiison ! He ruined himself aud his poor 
child of a wife (a little delicate tiling you 
miglit blow away with a puff at most) and 
bis poor old widowed mother who sold herself 
up, and pawned hep comfortable little annuity 
for her wayward son, I met him the other 
day—he is but a boy still—^flying in rags ; 
and said I to myself there are not many people 
who pass this scarecrow who would believe 
were they told it, that in two or tlirco years 
bo managed to squander away twenty thou¬ 
sand golden pounds, not in horse racing, not 
at Crockford’s, not on actresses and dancing 
girls, not even in foreign travel, but between 
the skittle alleys and billiard taV>les aud lap 
rooms of three or four low public houses. 1 
have seen life and a many pliases of it, and 
know bow common these cases are. It is 
astonishing how often those ^who spend the 
most enjoy and see the least for tlieir money. 
I met a man the other day ragged, forlorn, 
with no more fat upon liim than would grease 
a cobbler 8 bradawl. Now I l>ad known this 
man when he was worth ten thousand pounds. 
He had spent every penny of it. “ How on 
earth did you manage it 1 ” T asked him, for 1 
knew that he never drank or had any ambi¬ 
tion to be, what you call a swell. “Ah,” said 
he with a sigh, “ I played.” “ Wl^at at J ” I 
asked again, waking of rouge-et-noir, roulette, 
6r chicken hazard. “ Bagatelle,” says he. Ten 
thousand pounds at bagatelle—at a twopenny- 
hal^enny game of knocking a ball about with 
a w^ing stick, and that a child could play 
at! Yet I daj*eBny he told the truth. Just 


similarly young ]tfr. Poppinson went to ruin 
in J. FiMitail’s American Bowling AU^^ and ‘ 
when in desperation he gave Curly Jeto Sim¬ 
mons and Jew Josephs in charge fbr swin¬ 
dling him (and they were discharged, of 
course) people did say that J. Pishtail was in 
league with Jew Josephs ; stood in with the 
whole gang, and had as much to do with 
cheating Mr, Poppinson as anybody'. At all 
events he got a very bad name by the trans¬ 
action. 

Just at this time, I think, I was taken very 
bad with the rheumatism, and, lying np at 
Hoxton, lost sight of J, FishtaiL 1 expected 
to find him in tlie Gazette by the time I was 
able to be on my feet and about again ; but 
the next time I looked in at my old house 
I found him still in Leather Lane, and heard 
that he was .carrying on worse than ever. 
He had been satisfied with barmaids for some 
time, and saucy minxes they were too, all 
ribbons and airs, together with a very fast 
young barman who was always making up 
his betting-book when he should have beerr 
attending to the customers; and had ran 
matches, so I heard—the wretch—upon a 
turnpike road in pink drawers, with a ribbon 
tied round his head. But what do you think 
J. Fishtail’s next move was ? To have a 
Giant as a barman ! As I live, a Giant. 

He was a great, shambling, awkward, bow- 
leggetl, splay-footed brute, considerably more 
than seven feet liigh, and as great a fool as 
be was a creature. He had a head like an 
ill-made slackjaaked half quartern loaf, in¬ 
clining to tlie sugar-loaf form at the top ; or 
perhaps a bladder of lard would be a better 
comparison. His little lack-lustre eyes were 
like two of No. six shot poked into the dough 
anyhow. His mouth was a mere cash, and 
he slobbered. His voice was a shrill squeak, 
with one gruff bass uote that alwaj’s turned 
up when it wasn’t w.anted, and oughtn’t to 
have been heard. He had ^ least four left 
hand.s, and spilt half the liquids that he drew, 
was always breaking his long shins over 
stools or anything that came handy—as almost 
eveiything seemed to, do, in that sense. To 
see him in his huge shirtsleeves, with his 
awkward beefy bauds hanging inanely by his 
side, and his great foolish mouth open, was 
disgusting: he was a pillar of stupidity, a 
huge animated pump with two handles, and 
not worth pumping. He took to wearing a 
little boy’s cloth cap at the back of his mon¬ 
strous ill-shaped head, which made him look 
supremely ridiculous. What his name was I 
never knew or cared to inquire ; but he was 
generally known as “ Big Bill,” or the “Giant 
Barman.” Of course ho had been exhibited 
before the Queen aud the principal Courts of 
Europe, and was patronised by all the roj'al 
families extant'; and a gigantic lithographus 
representation of him in a full suit of black 
with a white neckcloth, exhibiting his bignesq 
m the private p^lour of Windsor Castlei 
before her Majesty and a select assembly, hll 
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th« liuketi of wbioh voro feathers and all tha ntmv caca* a^i^, ob, no I and tba &t baS' 
genUemfu atara and garfeeia, wna framed and mBfk aooo fc^uwed tba glut 
glaaed in J. Fiahtail’a bai'; while a copy of it &.fter this there coma a int of a luU in the 
ui coarse wood engraving waa placarded half way of monatera ; but J. FiabtaU. was not 
over London. had been Professor Some- tirwl. Tho cholera was very bad, ohd Leather- 
body once on a time I believe; and bad Lane being a* nice, teeming, no-washing 
aquees^ no quart pots, lifted huudted weights neighbourhood, they juat died off in it and 
of iron wi^ hie little huger, and held bars of about it like sheep. Uut comes J. Fishtail 
lead in his teedt; but wWe Fishtail picked with an Infallible epecitio for the choIsra--r 
him up was not known: some aiiid in a caia- biandy and something, whicli, took wonder- 
•van at a fail, some sweeping a crossing, some fully and ^d, for it made people very ill 
hi a ferry steamboat at Liverpool where he imuiediately, and coiupelled them to havq 
amused the company who crossed from the more braniiy, without anything to set them 
lawHug stage to Biikenhead. He “drew”— all right again. The cholera died away, and 
as the play-acting people say—rather satis- Fislitail nas hesitating between another 
faotorlly, at first, and was goaded on by J, giant who could sing beaulitully, and a 
Fishtail to ask everybody to treat liini to six- beaided lady, and an ianoc^t-Iooking young 
penn’orth of lu-audy and w.iti-r lor the good lady, with pink eyes and long ffuien mur like- 
of the house—the cousiimptioii of which six- floss silk, and was reported to have kdlcd a 
penuorths made him maudlin diunk; stagger- man with a chopper, and would have been a. 
ing on hw long logs, crying to go home tojCTeat catch, if she would have como down to. 
Worceatcisliiie (wlicie he tamo from origin- Jiis terms, when the Uloonur costume came 
ally I slip) wst), and at hist falling all of a huge ' out. Stiaightway, Fishtail put his two bar- 
heap in a loinoi. His admireis, however, maids into \aiiegattd satin tiowsers and 
weie soon couillied to people who h.sd half a broad-briiumed huts. I rejoice to aiy that 
pint of beer and stared stupidly at him ior! this move tunied out an cgiegious faihiie. 
half an hour together ; and as he wns totally 1 The inciease of fiequenters to the Bottle of 
useless as a baruuu, and broke more gki&scs ' Hay w.is conflued to blackguard boys, who 
than he was woith, J Fishtail soon gave bun | blocked up the doorways, whooping, nod ]>cr- 
his traielliiig ticket and starttd him. foimiiig on the bones or pieces of slate ; but^ 

J. Fishlail had not done enough to degrade I as they could see no more of the costume 
iny old h mse yet. Not a bit of it, ‘■You’d ' than tlie bmad-bi uiimed bats, they giew dis- 
better bavc a dwarf, Fishtail,” 1 s.iid to him gustod, and made irieverent reiu.uks, till the 
in my <puet ch.dfing way (I alwavs had a pool girls did nothing but take refuge in tlie 
tarn foi 8.>tite). “ F’lups aMiu Biffin would ku’-parloui* and cry, and Fishtail was coin- 
suit you, or a pig fired lady Tor a barmaid pclled, sorely against his wdl, to allow them 
What do you think of n ‘ What is it V or a. to a^siime their jiroper altire. 
spotted gul You’d better have a Iluinti-' More monstois, snd such a monster this 
foozle, and put my old house ou wheels, and time. James Fishtail had the audainty, the 
hang niy old poi ti.nit outside for a placard, impuly, the indecency, to oiig.ige and set up 
and stand at Ihe dooi yom&olf and cry, ‘ Walk) in a Christian bar a p.iinteil savairc. Whether 
in, walk ill and see tlie Rumlifoozle, two) the wtetch w.-is a CdflVe, or a ISooloo soiae- 
thousand sjiotsoii his liody, no two.ilike ; two thing, or a Hottentot, oi a Krooinaii, or an 
thousand spots ,ou liis tail, no two .dike ; Ash.iutee, it matteis not, but tbeie no was, 
grows a hincli an*d a half every hanimal yeai, * all diit, and cock’s feathers, ami paint and 
and lias never yet come to his full growth; kopanl skin Ho w.ts a mi-erable deforniod 
the Kumlitbozle which tlie proprietor wouldu^t'cie-itiirc, with bones through his no-e^ and 
sell to (ieoige theFouilh:saying,‘No,George ears, and chin, of couise, .and eyes which he 
tlioFonith,yoiibhalluothaveoui'Kuuitifoozle; was instinoted to roll, aud teeth to chatter 
for the HumtifooHe has .afoot like a warming-, coniiuiully. At lust he was allowed to K® 
pan, and a bqdy like the keel of .a vessel, aud tluough his mitional performances of the 
a tail thafl would astoiusU a donkey,’ Try chace, w.ir, &c., bcfoie the bar, with a hatchet, 
that, Fishtail.” “ Wait a bit,” says he. Three and a bow aud aivowa, aud a string of beads; 
days afterwaida he came out with the fat but he lost his temper so Ireqnently, and tiled 
banniud. to bite Fishtail, and to make ferocious lovo 

Hgh! the monster. She was a lump of to the barmanls, that hlA sphere of action 
met. She was a dollop of dripping, a splodge was buiited. So J. Fishtad had him penned 
at grease. The poor thing was so help- uji in a corner of the bar with stools and 
lesafy fat that sbo could neither stand nor pots, where he subsided into a state of helpless 
waljk wiidiout difficulty ; and all idio could do btupuiity ; but he was wont, at times, to howl 
was to crouch languidly in a wide ciiair, so piteously, ami to make such frantic efforts 
baring her iioi-ribly fat anus to the cniioue to i-scaiie, that people cjieil shame, and 
oustoHsers. She drew at flrsb a little, and Fishtad scut him back to the showman who 
was writable, and people tamed faint called himself bis guardian, and bad bought 
direct^ they saw her myere and creases of him for two cows and i, jayd of red doth 
fat and her quintuple cbm, and were obliged somewheie uut at the Cape.of Good Hope. 

, to have three peimVths of brandy; but they I I was so oat of patieaoe witih this Isj^ want 
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of ftntwtnVm |>ropne^ oa tHe part" of Hslthtil 
that I solemnly discarded bim, sad harA 
• nevcar entered' bis hoxise . since. 

~~S OLP BOOK OF GEOGEAPHT. 

Here ve have lying before ns an old 
irebimiphy book, printed early in the reijrn of 


g^gw^hy book, printed early in the reign of 
■ Charles the First. It is what Mr. Carlyle .Ubp- 
pily designates “a dunipy quarto is plainly 
Donnd in unsophisticat^ calf, guiltless of gold 
lettering or devices, and presenting somewhat 
the appearance of a modern school-book ; and 
is entitled—“ Mikrokosmos: A Little Descrip¬ 
tion of the Great World. The Fourth Edition. 
JR-evised. By Peteb Heyiyn. Oxford, Printed 
by W. T. for William Turner and Thoma.s 
Huggina 1629.” The first edition appeared 
in sixteen hundred and twenty-one ; so that 
we see the work was held in noinconsidoi uble 
estimation at the time. Indeed, Peter, though 
now known only to a few inquirers, wa-. a 
man of .some importance tluriiig his life ; and, 
for several years .after his death, w.as quoted 
as au authority. The sub.stancc of the quarto 
now befbre ns was origiinally delivered in the 
form of lectures at Magdalen Ctdlege, Oxford, 
when the writer was only seventeen years of 
age; and, being .afterwards enlarged, was 
published as a book. Subsequently, Heyiyn 
entensd the Church; became one of the chap- 
laiius of Charles I., a great favourite of Land, 
and a donghty champion ofkingly and priestly 
domination ; suffered fur Itis opinions under 
the Coinmouwealtli; and finally died in pros- 
perily after the resloi-ation of the Stuarts, j 
He w.as a ready and voluminous author ; and ; 
•will be la'garcled with interest as one of our ' 
earliest newspaper-press men, having pub¬ 
lished at Oxford a weekly paper calletl the 
Mercurius Anllcua. 

Higli Churchmau and scl.olar though he 
was, our friend Heyiyn puts on no saturnine 
or crabbed visage. Ills manner, on the coii- 
trary, is gay, lively, uuetuou.s, flavorous, good- 
humoured, and full of eharaeler. His style 
has a chuckle in it whenever he can tell you a 
quaint story or an odd hit of national manners. 
Great relish for a joke has Peter; and you 
may now and then catch him telling a naughty 
tale with a twinkle in the eye. With no 
solemn pretence of abstruse wiadom docs our 
geographical mentor oondnet us on the long 
pilgrimage tlirough a world ; but rather with 
the air of a genial and well-informed com¬ 
panion, familiar with history, antiquity, juid 
' tradition ; full of anecdote and ilLustratiou ; 
observant of new forms and modes of life; nob 
deficient in the broad daylight of statistics 
(ench as •vyere then known), yet having a 
• strong love for glimmering fables and twilight 
myths ; no indiscriminate swallower of lies, 
though willing to believe any moderately 
strange tale; and, poet-liSe, increasthg in 
riches as he passes onward into re^na more 
and'^mtSbe remote. Sometimes we lau^ with 
sometimes at hkn; yet there Ik no 


denying ftab bis book, is the resnUf of great 
indust^, great IbacMng, mnch ess'efar fe>- 
seareh in many vnluraes, and C(m3idera|b& 
literary tact ita scleci*nn and condensaididb. ■ 
Let us dip a little into the old quarto, and see 
how the world has altered in ’uany things— 
how remained stationary in some—since thk 
year sixteen hundred and twenly-nine. 

To the end that his readers may be -tho- ' 
roughly gi-ounded iu their geographical and 
liistarlcal studies, and that uoUdng may be 
done incompletely or slightingly, Heyiyn com¬ 
mences his volume with twenty-six pages of 
“ PrtBCOgnita,” in which he discourses of 
history and geography in the abstract, and " 
of the best writera of the latter. Speaking 
of commercial intercourse between aiffereot 
nations, ho makes a remark which curiously 
.111 tie!pates our modem fine-trade doctrines. 
Ho writes: “ Our moat provident and glorious 
Creator so furnished countries with severall 
commodities that amongst all there ntilitht be 
sociable conversation ; and, one staiidiug in 
need of the other, all might be combined in a 
common league, and exhihite mutuall succours. 
This abundance of all countries in everything,' 
and defect of every country in most things,' 
maintaineth in all regions and every province 
a most strict combination. So that, as iu the 
body of the little world, the liead cannot say 
to the foot, nor the foot to tlie hea<l, ‘I stand 
iu no need of thee so, in the body of the 
great world, Europe cannot say to Asia, nor 
A.sia to Afrieke, ‘I want not your commo¬ 
dities, nor am defective in that of which thoit 
boastest of abundance.’ ” Sensible enough, 
this, and worthy to be spoken by Man¬ 
chester in the nineteenth century ;* but an 
opinion which our geogr.ajiher adopts from a 
previous writer, about the prosperity of gretit 
cities lieing in part derivable from “immu¬ 
nities from taxes and the like oppressions,” 
we of the present day can in nowise lather, 
liondon is certainly a great* city; and as' . 
certainly it is not exempt from taxes. CoH- - 
ceraiug rivers, we find a scientific opinion 
which we fear will not pass muster with the 
learned of our own times. It appears that 
rivers are “ engendered in 'tlie hollaw con- 
ca'vities of the earth,” and are deri'ved from 
congealed air: to give ns a lively idea of 
which engendering, Feter informs us that it is 
iu the same nianiier “ as we see the .aire m 
winter nights to be melted into a pearliedew, 
sticking on onr glasse windowes.” Here also- 
is a dictum iu respect to the politiciil position 
.and power of islands winch, conldtthe author 
be suddenly reanimated, he would- find had 
been staitiingly disproved iu the course of a 
few generations, “As concerning ttio situa¬ 
tion of ilands,” says Peter, “ whetfier commo- 

• Under the Iteed of' Plwenee, Heyljm menUmw »“■ * 
instMiee of “ Hrotoetlon" vlth » voose«n«e, whieh moy ba 
commended to alt, mlvoctites of monopoly. “ The Dni^” 
h* Mates, •' imedli imre ta Uny up almost all the come ita wt'•' 
oonatiT at his oarne nrtoe. andael itiasaineaedetatvaa,** 
Ustl forbiddlngatay canie tabs sold tUl hie lie al) veta|i^’ 

A moroi vUloaous use of power ban soareely ISe otalMvia;^ •' 
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dious or not, this is toy judsment. If a 
Prince desire ratlier to seep tnan sagment 
his dominions, no place fitter for his abode 
tban an Hand, as being by itself and Nature 
sufficiently defensible. Put if a King be 
minded to adde continually unto his empire, 
an iland is no fit seat tor him; because, 
partly by tbe uncertainty of winds and seas, 
partly by the lungsomenesse of the wayes, he 
IB not so well able to supply and keep such 
forces as he hath on the continent. An. ex¬ 
ample, hereof is England, which hath even to 
admiration repelled themoat puissant monarch 
of Europe [Philip II. of Spain]; but for tbe 
causes above-named cannot show any of her 
•winnings on the firme land: though shee 
hath attempted and atcliieved na many glorious 
exploits as any country in the wmlJ,” See 
what genius and energy can effect, even in 
spite of what soenis a very plausible tbeoty. 
Our luBular position remains unchanged; yet 
we have acquired and maintained a foreign 
empire greater than Alexander's. On the 
Other band, Spain, tlieu “ the most puissant” 
of monarchies, has been stripped of ueax'ly all 
its foreign possessiouB. 

Coming at length to sjieak of Europe, we 
find Peter very contemptuous of those over- 
ingenious people who “ have taken delight in 
resembling every particular country to things 
more obvious to the sight and understand¬ 
ing;” as “Eurojje to a dragon, the head 
thereof (forsooth) being Sjiaiue; the wings, 
Italy and Deumarke.- Erance to a lozenge, or 
. rhomboides: Bdgia to a lyon : Biitaine to 
an axe: li eland to an egge ; Pulnponuesus to 
a plautane-leal': Spaiiie to uii oxe-hlde sjired 
on the ground: Italy (wliicb indeed boldetli 
best proportion) to a man’s legge: with 
divers the like plmntasmes of a eipricious 
bcaine ; these countries no more reseiiibtiiig 
them than pictures made when painting was 
in her infaticie, under which they were faino 
to write, Thisa lyoii, and This is a whale, 
for teare the spoclators might have taken one 
for a cocke, and the other ior a cal.” From 
the conclusion of this sentence, we judge 
Peter to have been no 'pre-Iiaphaelite. Our 
friend, indeed, seems to have got into rather 
an ironical mood. Behold how he sneers at 
the etymol^y of the word “ Europe,” accord¬ 
ing to Becams, “ Who, thinking it unmeet that 
Europe, being ilist inliabited by the Oonierites 
or Cymbrians, should have a Groeke name, 
maketh it Europe quad Verhopy, by the 
, transposition of the two first letters; Ver, 
forsooth, tonifying (lliougli I know not in 
what laiigu^e) excellent, and Ihpp, a multi¬ 
tude of peopi ■, because Europe contaiueth 
(oh, the wit of man I) a multitude of excellent 
pCMle.” 

We DOW enter Spain; and here, among 
many other things, Pe^r tells us of the 
extt<arae pride of the people, and quotes an 
'aneo4ote to the effect that an old cobbler, 
addressing from his death-bed eldest sou, 
exhorted him '‘to endeavour to ratadn the 


majesty worthy so great a family,^ , ako 
^peats two other stories of the same natnrv, 
Vine of a beggar-woman, who, receiving; an 
offer from some French merchants to take 
the eldest of her boys into service, and being 
offended at tbe notion, "that any of her 
lineage should endure a prenticesbip,” replied 
that, for aught she or they knew, her sou 
might live to be King of Si>ain.” The other 
story has reference to a Spanish cavalier, who 
was flogged through the principal streets of 
Paris for some offence, and who, in answer to 
the advice of a friend, that he should make 
greater haste, in order that he might the 
sooner conclude his painful perambulations, 
exclaimed, half angrily, " that he would not 
lose the least step of his gait for all tbe 
whippiim in Paris.” Heylyn, however, with 
commendable honesty, will not make himself 
and his renders merry with the follies of the 
Spanish character, without also enumerating 
its virtues ; one of which he asserts to bo 
" an unmoved patience in suffering adversities, 
accompanied with a se-ttled resolution to over¬ 
come them: a noble virtue, of which in their 
[West] Indian discoveiies they showed excel¬ 
lent [irooies, and received for it a glorious 
and a golden reward.” It is to be feared 
that the Spaniards have degenerated since 
those days. Adversities enough, Heaven 
knows, they have liiwl to encounter; but as 
yet they have not overcome them. 

Of the Inquisition—^that dreadful police of 
Roman Catholicism, first established in Spain 
as an instrument against the Moors, but 
which even ortliodox and despotic Najdes 
refused to accept—Peter i elates an anecdote 
in connection with it that is worth transcrib¬ 
ing, as a sign of the horror with which it 
was regal ded even in its native land. One of 
the Inquisitors “desiring to eate of the 
pearea which grew in a poore man’s orchard 
not far oflj sent for him to come unto him, 
wliich put the poore swaiiie into such a 
Iriglit, that he fell sick, aud kept his bod. 
Being afterwards informed that his pearos 
were the cause of his lordship’s message, 
he plucked up tlie tree by the loots, carrying 
it with all the fruite on it unto him: and 
when ho was demanded the reason of that 
unhuebaiidly action, he protested that lie 
would never keep that thing in his house 
which should give any of • their lordships 
a further occasion to send lor him.” We 
could almost fancy the peasant in question to 
be poor Sancho Pauza: tbo fright) the action, 
and the reason given, are all in the mauucr 
of that first of squires. . 

Every Euelishmau luw heard of the Bay 
of Biscay (m; but we believe ^ few have 
travelled in the country itself, either per¬ 
sonally or by means of books. Yet it^ iS a 
laud of much interest. Preserving its inde¬ 
pendence for an rtnusual length of time, both 
against the Romans and the Gothd, and Devel: 
receiving any large,influx of foreigners, it 
presents to this dfly a flragmOnt of etirly 
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Europe. the language of the people 

di^rs entirely from that of the rest of 
Spain, is certain ; that it is not identicdl 


“ continued without great alteration since the 
confusion at Babel,” will probably meet with 
few believers. Heylyn himself says that he 
“ will not stand to prove” such an opinion; 
but he thinks it is the original language ol 
Spain. He says that many of the customs of 
the people are very peculiar, “ Tliey account 
themselves free from taxes and contributions 
to the Kings of Spaiiie, yceldiug them obe¬ 
dience with their bodies, but not with their 
purses. [Very peculiar indeed to an English¬ 
man!] And when any of the Spanish 
Kings in their ])rogrcsseB come to the 
frontiers of tliia eountrey, hee iiarctli one 
of his legs, anil in tliat manner enteretli 
into it. There he is met by the lords and 
gentlemen there dwelling, wlio protfir him 
some few small brasse pieces (iiniravIdU they 
call them, whereof six liun<lrcd goe to a 
crown) in a leathemo liag, hanged at the end 
of a lance ; but withall tliey tell him that bee 
must not take them. This ceremony per-! 
funned, they all attend the King in las jour¬ 
ney ; and this T learned fioiu a geullcmau 
wiio hath spent some time in this country.” 
Even now, the people of Biscay have the 
privilege of nianaging their own taxation, 
and are exempt troni many fiscal im}) 0 - 
sltions borne by the rcht of Spain, while 
tliey enjoy a degree of liberty unknown in 
other parts of the jieiiinsuhi. IJoylyn tells 
another story of these peoide, still more 
strange tluui the former. We have all read 
ol the unaccountable objection entertained by 
several men to the sight of very innocent 
things—cats, dogs, cocks, apples, a new moon, 
&c.; some even being ungallaut einnigh to 
feel horror-struck at the pieseuce of ladies. 
But here is a whole ])eople of orthodox 
Europe, in whose eyes the sight of a Bislinp 
is as an abomination. So, at least, sa^s our 
High Church Beter: “ They admit no Bishops 
to come amongst them ; and when Fernand 
the Catholique came in progresse hither, 
accompanied, amongst otliers, by the Bishoji 
of Patnpolune, the people arose in armes, 
dravo back the Bishop, and, gathering ail 
the dust on whicli they thought he had 
trodden, flung it into the sea.” The same 
state of feeling still exists in Biscay : 
Bishops are illegal, and the Pope is not 
regarded. 

Let us now turn our attention towards 
Bussio. In the days of Peter Heylyn, Bnssia 
was not the giant power it now is, or at any 
rate was only an inhint Hercules, scarcely 
recognised by ^e more mature states of 
Europe. The country was then commonly 
called Muscovy ; and the monarch, the Qrcat 
Duke, or Emperor,—the latter title being 
first .confirmecl by Peter the Great, Of the 


heady and intoxicating drinkes are by statute 
prohibited, and two or three dayes only in a 
yeare allowed them to he drunke tn.” Tins 
English public has lately been told that the 
national love of spirits is now encouraged 
for the sake of the revenue derived from 
its indulgence ; so that the morality of Bus- 
siau pateiiial government has gained nothing' 
from the progress of time. Here, however, 
is a characteristic which still exists in its 
full force, as European nations, at this very 
moment, have but too much reason to know; 
“In matters of warre, the people are in¬ 
differently able, an being almost in eo/itinmll 
hroi/les with their neigfibours." An anecdote 
touching a very peculiar taste on the part of 
the Bussian woiiieii, makes us thiiik that 
they would form good wives for certain 
members of our own lower orders, with 
whom they would have no cause to com- 
])laiu of reglect, or indifference to their hap¬ 
piness. “ U is tiie fashion of these women,” 
says Peter, “ to love that husband best which 
I lieatetli them most, and to tliinke themselves 
neither loved nor regariled, uulcsse they lie 
two or three times a day well-favoredly 
Bwadled. The author of the Treasury of 
Times tclloth a story of a Get'man shoemaker, 
wlio, travelling into this country, and hero 
mmrying a widdow, utscd her with all tlio 
kiiidiiesbe that a woman could (as he thought) 
desire: yet did not sliee seeme contented. 
At last, learning where the fault was, and 
that his not beating her was the cause of her 
pensivencss, he tooke such a vaine [t. r. 
huniotirj in cudgelling her sides, that in the 
elide tlie hangman was faine to break bis 
necke for bis labour. ... It is the custome 
over all Miiscovle, that a maid in time 
of wooing sends to that suiter whom she 
choosetli for her husband such a whip, 
curiously by heiself wrought, in token of 
her. subjection unto hiin.”» Speaking of 
the Great Duke, our geographer men¬ 
tions a circumstance which shows the 
seini-veligious, or Papal, character assumed 
by the moiinrchs of Bussia. “ Hee is 
apparelled,” says Heylyn, “like a King 
and a Bishop; wearing with bis royafi 
vestment a miter and a crosier’s slaffe.” His 
power in those days was no less deR]iotic 
tlinu now; for a certain Turkish bash.aw used 
to say “tiiat Ids master and theMuscovite were 
the most absolute princes in the world.” His 
revenues, however, have doubtless increased : 
in Heylyn’s time they amounted, tfter defray¬ 
ing his household charges, to three millions 
of rubles. But the empire even then w.i8 
“ vast,” as Heylyn himself says; and a groat 
Euroiiean power was gradually developing 
itself, despite of snow and northern cold. 
Touohing tliis last matter, by the way, we 
must not forget a joke which will remind 
the reader of one of the most surprising 
I incidents in that book of marvellous odven- 
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tures diTonioling the ftchievenenta aud ex- hy the dvil war then fast approaching, Md 
pniienoes of the Baron Munohaneen ; and | prOToked in the first instance Dy the' levyiiig 
also of a story in No. 254 of The Tatier. m eiup-nionoj and other oppressive taxes. 
“This excesse of cold in tlie ayre,” writes There is some justice in the complaints of 
Peter, “ gave oocasion to Oastilian, in his those who, while seeing the imiucoHe sabse- 
Anlicus, wittily and not incougriiously to mient increase ol riches to the rich, fail to 
faine, that if two men, being somewhat observe a corresponding amount of prosperity 
distant, talke together in the winter, their among the mosses at the bottom of tlie scale, 
words will be so trozen that they cannot bee In liis account of Scotland, Heylyii gives 
beard ; bnt if the parties in the spring I'ctnm an o<ld relation-of the feuds which were once 
to the same place, tlieir words will melt hi common .among the clans. “ Tlie people,” 
the same order that they were frozen and soj s he, ” had not long since one bai'baruus 
spoken, apd be plainly understood.” As a cnslonu": which was, if any two wore dis- 
tragedy by the side of tliis builesque, we may pleiised, they cx|)ected no law, but lauf/ed it 
rcjK'at Heyhn’s assertion that ’‘intheyeare ont Jrarc/y, one and his kindred ag.iinit the 
151)8, of 70,(K)0 Tiirkes wlucli made an iiirode otlier aud Ids ; and thought the King much 
into Muscovie, 40,(X)0 were frozen to death : ” in tlieir common [qy. debt?J if they granted 
which looks like an anticipation of the ter- him at a certaiue day to keepc the p<‘ace.” 
rible French retreat. The Russians and the Itajndly glancing over the chief events of 
Turks, wc see, are old inemics. Scottish history, Peter considers it nccessaiy 

S aitting ilussia, and flying across sea and to relate at length the story of Miwbeth (or 
straightway to Eu^iand, we drop down “ Mitchbed,” as he calls him), as though it hiwi 
ou Loiidou in ilii!), and find ourselves in a not lieen popularised by Shukspenre ; of whom 
stnuige s]>ot, nlthougii at home again. It indeed he makes no mention. He says that 
fceem.s to our modern eyes a singularly little it is “a history than which, for vaiiety of 
2 >laee for a capital; though Peter informs us action, or strangenesse of event, I never met 
that it “may containe eight miles” in circuit, with any more ideasing.” It is itm;u-k.d)le 
But our friend’s aslonisumoiit seems greatly that the Scotch historian, nncliauun, who 
moved by the v.istness of the population, {mblished his gi’eat work while Shakspeare 
wldch he regards as absolutely “wondrous,” was a youth, recommended the story of 
and which proiea to be “well nigh four Macbeth as a lit sulijeol for the stage. Jt is 
hundred thonsaiid peojjle, wAtc/i nttuiler is still iiioie remarkable than in Jeremy Colliet's 
musk uuqmsKted in the Teanm time" This ‘ Jdctionaiy,’ 2>ru^;cd as late as seventeen 
he coui-iders gieater than the {lojmlatioii of hunditsil and one, Macbeth is said, in a half 
Paris; but ho thinks that the size of the eonlemptuous manner, to have becu made the 
latter is BUjierior to that of our niotro]iolis. subject of st.ige plays to thi.s day.” 

Next to IjoudoQ, York seems to liave been Passing over into Ireland, wc can only 
the diief city of England; l/iverjHiol and afl'ord space to quote a singular deseiipt ion of 
hlaiiohester being then as imughU Nei'e aro the existing state of that couutiy: singular, 
some statistics concerning the amount of | because it mdicates a subsequent retrogi'ession, 
“butcher's meat” eaten iu Loiiilou iu those and because it is in some measiire jiatallcled 
days: “ In Loudon only there aro no fewer I by what is now jiaasing under our own eyes, 
than 67,500 bcefes ami 675,000 sheepe slain Alliuliug to the reforms which hod lately 
and uttwed in a yeare, In'sides e.Jvcs, lainlit's, \ been earned out by t^ucen Elizabeth aud her 
liog's-flesb, and poulterers’ ware. The E.iile j successor, ileylyusays : “Wliereas there was 
of Guudomor, late tlie S|iauish leiger here, j bciore but one freelioldcr iu a whole county, 
having iu some severall market days seen the [ which was tlie lord himself, the rest holding 
several shambles of this great city, said to iu villenogc and beeing subject to t he lord’s 
them who made the discovery with him, tliat I immeasuiable taxations, whereby they had no 
there was more flesh eaten in a mouth iiithat iiieouiageuicut to build or plant; now the 
towne, than in all Spaiiie in a yeare.” This' loid’s estate was divided into two jiarts ; that 
wasiwobs^Iy an exaggerated estimate ; yet it which he held in demeaue to himselfe, which 
is evkicnx that a high amount of- national was still left unto him, and that which w'os in 
prosperity must have existed at the time. the hiaids of his tenants, who Jiad est.ates 
Heylyn says of the eommoualty that niixie in their iiussessioiis according to tlie 
“ they live, together witli gentlemen, iu coumiou law of England, paying iusteiul of 
villages and towues, -whicli maketh them uncertain Irish taxations, certain English 
savour of mvility aud good manners; and rents: wlierely the pcojiU nave siitce set tlmt 
live in fonre greater reputation than the miads vpon renainap’ their houses and mana- 
yeomeii in Italy, Spaine, Frauce, or tier- rin^ their lands, to the great increase of the 
many, being able to enter lame a sti-anger private and publique revenue.” How like 
/honestly, diet him plentifully, aud lodge him this is, to the good efl’ects whicli have accrued 
neatly.* lie also says tliat they “enjoy a from the Eucombered Estates Act! Bat 
nlaliitude of prerogatives above all o&er Ireland has not yet again reached the poiai , 
natiofls, being most free from taxes and of orderliness and prosperity from which ft 
btirdenoos impositions,” Bow much the appears to have fallen smee the early part'iK 
people valoed these uamanitie|, was shown the seventeenth oeutuiy^ if we may credit 
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vliat Heyljm go«a (m to state. "TbuehiTie 
you seeae Xmaud, whlcU before sei'ved ouely 
as a grave to bury our best mea, and a guUe 
to swallow our greutcht ti-eahiu-es, being 
governed neither as a cuuutiey free, nor 
oouadered^ bronght in suiue ho))e, by the 
pruaence policy of hei pu-Hent King and 
late deputies, to prove an oiilorly common¬ 
wealth, civil inilseUe,prolitalilr to the prince, 
and a good strength to the Urttish Empire, 
for now the way-fareilig iin n tia^ell witliout 
danger, the ploughman \\ <ilkt lit vt ithont feure. 
the bws are admiuietered in t very place alike, 
the men are drawn unto villages, the woods 
and fastnesses left to b* asUi, and all reduced to 
tliat civility as oui' fatlieis novel saw, nor can 
■wco sample out of Juicieut hi'.tones.” Tlie 
pen-men are the gre.ili ^t civiliseis of the 
world, and poets honieiiines not among tlie 
least practiciil. Jlow inncli of the above Iiish 
reformation mny liavo bun utLiibnlablo to 
Spensei’s searching exposition of nnevancis 
in bis ‘View of tlic Stale of 1 1 eland, piililiiutd 
in fifteen hundred ami iiuiel'y-siv ! 

A few Words about the Noith Sen and the 
island', it contains, and we have done. 
Orconlaiid is desciibed as nouiidiiiig “a 
people dwelling in caves, and d< li^bfing in 
necrumoni'ic.” Iceland is quaintly and 
happily called ‘‘a damnable cold country, 
whence it seemes to take its name;” ami 
Nov'b Zoinblawclu'ni “U laiuonN for nothing 
but the pigmies which ur6 heie supjioscd to 
iuhabite.” Coucerumg the hioiLh hea itsdt, 
Heylyu relates a fiction out ol Tacitus, which 
appeal's to us to be om of the giande.r iver 
conceived, and vvhicli, as it may not lie known 
t<> all readers, we will here tiau-ciibe: 
^‘lieyoud the Kwethlauduio there is aiiolbor 
sea, so slow and almost imiuoMible that m.iiiy 
thiukc it to bee the bounds wliieb compnsse 
in the whole woiliL Some ai'e porsu.ided 
t/tat the souful of tl>^ iyvii, is bmrd as hee I'lset/i 
oat of this sea; and that many sliapi s ol God 
are seeuc, and tliu bi amts of Ills head. At 
this sea (the rejiort le credible) is the end of 
Nature and the world.” 

In tho full snrge of this stupendous and 
celestial lunnon.T, we shake Imnds with 
Peter, and ptu't company. 

THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 

KDOCATION rjf TURKET. 

« Tmc Greek Comnieicial School at Halki 
is tlie most important educational estabbsli- 
saent in Turkey. It is situated on the brow 
of a lofty hill, and forms the cliiei point of 
view in one of the little group of islands not 
for from Conataulinojde. It is now a build¬ 
ing' of some pretensions and extent, but it 
has undergone many chinges. It occupies 
the spot Where formerly stood an institution 
founded by John Paleologus, tme of the Greek 
emperors, so early as fouitoeu hundred and 
twenty-five. On the deatruotion of this 
building, aisother rose upon its ruins, of 


wluch the ihsaOns IiiaUantl was the feunder; 
hut this was, in its tmo, also deotroy^ 
Education is not a subjis't whleh has excited 
much attentiou in Turkey, and tlierefotw 
althtmgh the ground lielonged to the Greek 
Patriarchate it was suflered for some years to 
lie waste. 'In later years, a small aiui ill. 
Conducted school was once more establWied 
there, but it died a natnral death in eighteen 
bundled and forty-seven. 

_ The modem school sjirung into life in 
eighteen hundreil and forty-nine, and has 
been rapidly inoretising ever since, in iaipor- 
iaucp and reputation, until it now numbers 
one hundred and eighty Hcholars. Fifteen 
flesh applications have lieeu just rtfused for 
want of room to loilge the candidates. When 
the population of the Tiu’kish Em^dre is con- 
sidtroa, and the overwhehning iiuinerical 
supeiiority of the Greeks, this will not aiq>ear 
a veiy large number of students; but when 
we think. (>f the general state of civilisation 
in Turkey, and lememlwr that the present 
establishminl is only four yr-ara old, perhaps 
the iiiogress it has made in that time Will 
seem mom satUfiictoiy. 

Tho students are neaily all of the higher 
class : Uiat is to say, the better sort of mer¬ 
chants’ sons and they p.iy about thirty pounds 
a yeia-, iuuluJuig cveiy extia. Ine utmost 
attention is iiaid to their uistiuction and 
comfort. 1 have seldom visited a school in 
which the geueial older and arrangementa 
axe better. The doriuiloi ies lue light and wc^ 
ventilated, though ])eiha})s railier crowded; 
each bos tui usher's room at I tie end, fi'om 
wlnJi a glass door enables him to see all that 
is going on. Tiic diet of the boys is libeial— 
a cup of coffee and a slice of dry br< m1 after 
moinitig pr.i>eis, a bie.skrni.t of meat and 
fiuitat twelve o’cloik, and a phiin dinner at 
SIX. Their diiuk .at diniifi* IS w: ter. J>uriug 
that moal, on» ot the ushers reads history. 

I’heir recreation is only an houi's pl.iv after 
every meal, which is haidly einuigh. There 
18 no corporal jmnishmeni. It is superseded 
by selptasks 1o be Itaiued out of school hours. 
Tlie most st'vero punishment for incoriigiblo 
siiinCTS is to Le .leated on a stool apart daring 
diunir. A gl.iss of water and a slice oi dry 
l)io.ul are then placed bclore them, and a 
picture which is terrible to look u]9on—a 
]iu'tuie which must neither be spoken nor 
dreamed of. It represents a doukty with 
lenui kably long etiva, a pig grov oiling in the 
mire, and a dog conducting himself in a highly 
improper manner. The young Render may 
contemplate these things at leisi^, i«ad they 
are said to have a most salutary influence. I 
asked if it were well to keep a boy without his 
accustomed food; and was glad when the 
teacher siuiled pleasantly, and said that his 
dinner was always given to him when the 
punishment was over. 

1 was ae&wred by one of the eleven masten^ 
who was BO obliging as to be ray giddo, 
that tho ardour of the boj's, in endeatruilliii^ 
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to Inatruot themselr^ is notable. Thei'e are 
separate mastera for Imglish and French, but 
no boy ie allowed to learn those languages 
until he has completed his preparatory studies, 
Adiiiiseion into the English and French 
cltieses ia held out as a reward to the more 
advanced boys, and considered so'. French is 
more learned than English; the boys like it 
better, thotigh recently the study of English 
baa cained ground; of the hundi^ and eighty 
soiiolars there arc now thii’ty who are 
learning it. One of the attac/iea of the Eng¬ 
lish Embassy has recently founded a halt- 
yearly prize for the l^est English scholar. 

On the return of the boys after the vaca¬ 
tions, which are a little longer than they 
ahotdd bo (as vacations generally ore, indeed, 
at all schools), a solemn ceremony takes 
place. The bishop of Uie diocese (Halki) and 
the chief Greek clergy in the neigliboui hood 
assemble ui full catiouicalg, and high mass is 
dhaunted v«ith great parade and splendour. 
The bead mastci, a very amiable and intelli¬ 
gent man, delivers a long speech, and the fes¬ 
tival of the rc-opening cloaes with a knife 
and fork breaklast, to which the friends and 
relations of the pupils who happen to be pre¬ 
sent arc invited. It is ])leiu>ant to '•ue the 
perfect harmony that exists between the 
pupils and the ui.iatera anrl the waiin and 
cordial greeting between them after their long 
sepai*atiOn. 

Tlie benefits w'hich snch an establishment 
as this, properly conducted and sufficiently 
endowed, might bestow upon Turkey, aiHi 
incalculable. But tlie funds at command of 
the directors are wholly inadeipiate, and 
there is, among rich men in Tuiki y, none of 
that warm and enlightened patriotism wltich 
is likely to supply tliom. Voluntary sulwcrij)- 
tlons are, however, thankfully received, and 
those peraons (they are liappily many) who 
are looking about for worthy ob|ecls upon 
which to bestow benefits, would do well to aid 
so excellent a lioundatiou by gifts of money, 
books, maps, or any of those tilings whicli aie 
likely to be useful in a school of a stlpeiior 
kind. Money, of all things, they most need, 
for bu'ilding parjioses: the bouse being at 
present far too small for the demands con¬ 
stantly nude for admission. Even the chance 
trarefier,’^ho may hamien to be wiuidcring 
among the beautiful Princes’ Islands (and 


Our n^t is now aucliored off them), may 
spend a few hours, not unprofitobly, in visiting 
the School of Halki. He will be suie, at 
least, of a courteous reception, aud may, 
perhaps, find there better means of judging 
of the future prospects of the vast empire 
of Turkey, than in the cabinets of princes, 
V* at the dinner tables of ambassadot-s. lie 
will see a fine handsome race of lads growing 
up; some of whom are certainly destined to 
make a figure in the world one day ; all of 
whom are receiving the adyantsges of educa¬ 
tion which tvere completely d^ied to their 
oppressed forefitthers. He vul ae»-among 


them a quicloaess of intelligence and a doeiUty 
of manners which will surprise him, aud a 
thirst for learning of all kinds which instruc¬ 
tion cannot quench. I venture to predict, 
that (when Turkey shall have at length 
grants ^nal rights to her Christum sub- 
lecte), this school will produce some of hex 
best and wisest citizens. 


THE VOICE OF THE WIND. 

Throw more logs upon the fire ! 

We have need of a rbeeWul light. 

And clone round the hearth to gather. 

For the wind has risen to-iiiglit. 

With the inoiimlul sound of Its wotUng 
It has rhecked the rhildien's glee. 

And It calls with a louder olaiiiour 
Thau tlie clamour of tlic sea. 

Haik to die voice of the wind! 

Let us listen to what it is ssjing. 

Let us hearken to where it has been} 

For it tells, in its teiiible ciyiiig. 

The fearful sights it has seen. 

It clatteis loud at the caseiiieiits, 

,Uoand the house it hniiies on, 

And shucks with ledouhloil fury, 

When we say '• The blast is gone! * 

Hoik to die voice of the wind! 

It has been on the field of battle, 

Whore the dying and wounded lie ; 

And it brings die last groan they uttered, 

And die ravenous vulture’s cry. 

It has been where die leebeigs weis ineoling. 
And closed mdi a feaiful erneli; 

On the sliure where no footsirp has wandered. 
It has liearii the waters dash. 

llaik to the voice of the wind! 

It has been in the desolate ocean, 

When thetiglitmng stitirk die mast; 

It lias lieari] die ciy of the dioivuuig. 

Who sank as it linitied post; 

The words of despair and anguish, 

Ihat were beard by no living ear. 

The gun that no signal aiisweied ; 

It brings them all to us heie. 

Hark to the voice of the windl . 

It has been on die lonely moorland, 

Where the treacheruae snow-dnlt lies. 

Where the traveller, speut aud weary, 

Gasped fahitei, and fainter cries; 

It lias heard the bay of the bhiodhonndi. 

On the track of the hauled slave, i 

The lash and the enrse of the master, 

And the groan that die raptive gave. 

Hark to the voice of the wind i 

It has swept through the gloomy forest, 

Where the sledge was urged to its speed. 
Where the bowling wolves were nishiug 
On the track of die panting steed. 

Where the pool was block and lonely, 
it caught lip a splash and a cry—> 

Only the bleak sky heard it, 
dJid dia wind as it harried by. 

Hark to the voiea of ^ windl 
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Tben tbrow mont logf on th« fin, 

Since the air ia bleak and cold, 

And the oliildA'U are drawing nigher, 

For the talea that the wind baa told. 

So bloeer and closer gatlier 
' finniid the red and crackling light; 

• And rejoice (while the wind ia blowing) 

We are safe and warm to-night I 

Hark to the voice of the wind I 

- MIEIAM THE SHADOW, 

Thshe existed formerly, according to tra¬ 
dition, confirmed by some European travellers, 
near the city of Damictta, in Egypt, a church 
of the Copts, in which on St, (jeorgo’s day a 
very remarkablo event used to take place 
every year. Precisely at noon, along the 
white wall above the altar, there began a 
procession of dim phantoms; some mounted 
on horseback, others on foot, some male and 
some female. The priests attached to the 
church maintained that these appaiilious 
were Saints wlio chose to present themselves 
at this period in order to revive the f.iith of 
the Christian people who were in servitude 
to nubelieviug mastein. As the fact was 
uudoubte<1, and admitted even by Jbws and 
Pranks, who came to wonder and try to 
ex))lalu, the Coptic congregation in tiiose 
times, when such a circumstance was not 
considert'd at all repugnant to the laws of 
nature, of course accepted the miracle and 
derived benefit from the belief. In onr dajs 
they would probably have been derided by 
public opinion, at least m lliese western 
countries; but in the East, ghosts and genii 
and spirits of all ranks and chisses—^good and 
evil—were then, as now, cousi<Iered to be as 
necessary to curry on the business of this 
world us breezes and showers. Even the 
must useless and idle apparitions are looked 
upon a>- more matters of course. “ The earth 
hath bubbles os the water hath ; and these 
are of them,” would have exactly exprcKsed 
their notion. But most spiritual agencies, 
according to‘them, are apjminted by Provi¬ 
dence to perform certain fixed duties. There 
are beings to watch over lovcm, and others 
to torment the wicked. We are accustomed 
to suppress a yawn because of the laws of 
eti<)uette; but an E^ptiau Fellah profoundly 
believes he must im so because there exists 
a particular kind of demon, specially appointed 
to leap down the throats of gaping mortals. 

As long as the chui'ch stood there was an 
annual pUgrimage, from all the surrounding 
districts, of pious people who wished to have 
ocular evidence ot the fact that saints did 
revisit the earth in order to cheer and console 
them. On St, Qeoige’s day, the neighbour¬ 
hood of the ohurcli was converted into a camp. 
I'he strangers began to arrive on the previous 
eveniug, on asses, on mules, on camels, in boats 
down we river. Some set up good tents os a 

S Foteotion against the dew-feir; others made 
.ttlO'sheds of palm branches and blankets j 


and many bivouacked in the open air round 
great fires lighted at various intervals u^jon 
the plain. Few, however, slept, religious 
excitement having wrought up moat minds 
to a pitch of fervour that rendered rest im- 
posslbie Some prayed, others sang, others 
talked, magy walked apai’t lu meditation. A 
continual hum ruse from the camp, and was 
carried by the sea breeze far away over the 
country, to greet the little caravans that were- 
couverging towards the same point along 
every path. 

On one occasion—tradition is not very 
precise as to the date—a laige boat manned 
by a dozen rowers, on coming rouud a skarji 
promontory into a broarl readi that s])arkled 
m the moon like a lake of silver, was greeted 
by the distant murmur of the camp of pil¬ 
grims. An old man with a while beard, 
who sat in the portico of the Cabin, in¬ 
stantly gave orders to moor under the bank. 
The rowers^ with a quick dropping chant, 
brought tiio bead of the galley round to the 
stream and found a convenient landing- 
place near a group of sycamores. The old 
man remained meditating fur a sliort time in 
his place ; and then, unhooking a little lamp 
that swung from a ciiain, went into the cabin, 
shading tlie liglit with ids Itand aud walking 
cautiously as if into a sick chamber. On one 
of the couclies, under curtains of gauze, there 
was a pi‘i*hon sleeping, who at first sight 
might liave been mistaken fur a maiden. A 
slight down, however, on the upper lip, and 
some steniness about the eyebrows indicated 
that the sleeper was a youth. lie was very 
pale and looked sickly. The old man gazed 
at him for a little time and then ma<lc the 
light play upon his eyelids, and said gently, 
“My son, my son, wo have arrived at tlie 
destination ot fate, and it is meet that we 
should say the prayers which aie necessary 
to bring a blessing upon us,” The young 
man, after murmuring a little time some 
words in which the name of‘Miriam recurred 
two or three limes, awoke with 4 cheerful 
smile and said, “I thank thee, father.” Then 
the old man stooped down and kissed him oil 
the forehead, and took out a large book from 
beneath the cushion aud began to read, 
pausing now and then, for his son to say 
“ Ameen,” which he did very devoutly. Hio 
sailois meanwhile had lighted a fire on the 
bank, and were saying their prayers around 
it. There was no sound but the gurgling of 
the water along the sides of the Iwat, except 
that now and then with the rising and tho 
falling of the gentle wind the murmur of the 
camp came sweeping by. 

Han Hamma was the principal accountant 
of the treasury of the tiultan of Egypt. 
Though he had amassed a large fortune in’ 
the exercise of his functions, he was reimted 
for probity, aud had earned the respect both 
of prince and people. This is saying much ixi 
the East, where it is supposed that a ^od 
financier ntust be a dislmnest man.. £Ean 
















liad bat one cUiM,'tli« son 9>t whose 
sake he had undertaken this pilgrimage, 
The mother had long since been taken away,. 
and there remained to him no other object of 
love. He had eneountered many misfortunes, 
many disappointmentB, many losses; hut 
he 11 ^ to say that no man can he unhappy 
to whom there remains onytliing to love. 
He was right. The greatest blessing that 
Trovidcnce has given us is the |Kiwer of 
affection; and, as long as we have still in 
this world any being with whom we can 
laugh or weep, whose delights ai’e our delights, 
and whose sorrows are our sorrows; with 
whom we can share our Impes, and fight 
against despair, we have no riglit to call our- 
seh^ miserable. Whei-e then is the man to 
whom a child is given tlial. dares to take this 
, title 1 Han Hamma had gold and silver, and 
precious atoiie.s, and silks, and embroidered 
elothes, and sttrvauts, and houses, and lands'; 
and be had the young Yusotj for whom, with 
' all these things, he couhl purchase enjoyments. 
Why sliould he be bkimed for allowing his 
friends to call him The Most Happy, althougii 
they may liave mistaken the source of his 
happiness, supposing it to be wealt h 1 

When Yusof attained the age of seventeen 
years, his father, who iitul noticed in himself 
eertaiu symptoms of decay, and who knew 
that he had already reached the average age 
which is allotted to man, 9 alled him to his 
side, and said, " My sou, it is now good for 
thee to take a wife, in onler that 1 may be 
assured that our race shall not perish. Per¬ 
chance it may be given to me once more to 
nurse a child upon my lap, to teach it its first 
wojrds, and to feel its little fingers clasp my 
thumb as J walk it across the i-oom. These 
are delightd which are fitting for an old man, 
and I pray thee therefoi*e to look around and 
choose among the maidens of thy '[)eopl^ one 
who shall please thee.” Yusof kissed his 
father’s hand, and said, “Thy wishes are 
pommands. Bat give me' yet a little time for 
reflection. This is a thing of which 1 have 
not yet thought.” 

Then he went away, resolving in his mind 
to be swift in choice, so that he might gladden 
the heai't of his fatlier. But, instead of going 
to the house of his uncle where many maidens, 
his cousins their friends—beautiful girls 

with almoud^haped eyes and slender forms 
—were to be seen, he shut himself up in his 
room, or wandered alone into the country, 
sitting by the banks of rivulets, under the sha¬ 
dow of trees;, and began to imagine in his heart 
an object of love. He placed himself at once 
under the fatality of poets ; for who k there in 
‘ this world who, not satisfied wi,th the oreatureS 
whom God hath given,- does not mideavour 
'to&ome a heart-companion for himeelf; who 
endows her with all the beauties and the 
graces which his fancy can create: who 
separates from her all the faults and all the 
fafliings wMch are ineident to humanity: who 
; makes of her a spiritual being* more fit for 


devotion fihan for eomfumion^ip; who 
uot shure^ to a certain ektent, tlie'fniitful 
misfortune of the eons of song? B^ly all 
the unhappiness and disaj^ointment which 
we meet with in this life may be traced*’to 
the extravagant aspirations In which Wa,’ 
indulge in hours of idleuess and hope: wheh 
we frame the future according to our desires, 
and disdain to accommodate ourselves to pos¬ 
sibility. Somebody has said, or rather, every¬ 
body says, that no one loves who loves nob 
at fii-st sight, The meaning of this is deeper 
thau wo commonly believe. He who loves 
at first sight has, until then, been occupied 
with other thoughts, has not framed to him¬ 
self an ideal mistress, and has not, by an¬ 
ticipation, exhausted all the emotions of'his 
heart in a fictitious life in some fanciful 
cjsitle or cottoge, which he hiis built for the 
dwelling of some fanciful creature. Those 
who, like Yusof, by accident or temperament, 
arc led to fix their affections on a being of 
their own creation—-a being which, if tiifey 
could call into existence, wotdd not satisfy 
them long — pi-epai’e for themselves great 
uuha]>piuess. 

Ill his solitary hours Yusof had ever 
preseuh to his mind the injunction of his 
lather; but, instead of looking abro.ad among 
the maidens of Ids people as be had been 
told, he thought it necessary in the first 
place to make up his mind as to what 
qualities and what beauties his wife should 
possess. By degrees, without his knowledge; 
he created for liimself an object of love such 
as it was not probable he would find among 
the daughters of tlio Copts, nor among the 
daughters of any other nation of the earth.' 
When, therefore, after a month had passed 
Hail Hamma again called him to his side, and 
said : “ My son, hast thou made a choice 1" 
the young man could only reply that he had 
meditated and had framed for himself an 
ideal of loveliness. “ Well,” said Han Hamma, 
folding him in his arm-s, “ this is something. 
No trausaetion can he brought to a good cud 
witiiout serious deliberation. Now look 
around tliee, and choose a maiden that is in 
accordance with the idea thou hast framed ; 
and fear not but that 1 will obtain her for 
thee.” 

Yusof did as he was bid, and looked at hk 
cousin Lisbet. She was fair to see, and many 
were the youths who aspired to her. Her 
eyes were piei-cing, her lips like the bow of 
Cupid, her skin like the inner petal of a new- 
blown rose ; but her stature was greater than 
Yusof had beamed of. and he was obKged to_ 
rake hia modest eyes disagreeably to admwe' 
her. All the faults she had, thereforcr—and 
who of us k there without fault t —wore at 
ouce apparent, and Yusof turned away to 
look iqpon the little Hennena. But she was 
much too stout; and though cheerful and 
pretty, with a voke as aweet as a singing 
bird’s, she found do inercy with the 
critic, who said tohixaSelf “Itwould be 














to live on 'mflioitt a. ooppamon than to take 
thla fitampy thing,” !!^any other girla were 
. judged of hy the same stEuidard and oou'- 
'deinned, so that Yosof began to hnagins that 
there was no one good enough in this world 
for him. This ^ painl^nl reflection} 
i^ot that he was himself impatieut to chooae 
a Vifev but ha desired to comply with his 
father’s injunctions. One day, therrfore, being 
'much pei-j^exed in mind, he went to an old 
dame who was supposed to know things, to 
look into the future, and to explain hidden 
eTcmts. She received him in a dark room, 

‘ and took him by the hand, aud said, “ 1 know 
thee; thou art tlie sou of Han Hanama, and 
thou art in search of Miriam the Shadow. 
Seek iiud thou wilt find.” Then she suddenly 
dismissed him. 

For several days Yusof wandered from 
morning until evening in tlie fields, wondering 
to himself where this Miriam the Shadow 
might be found. He seemed to remember 
that the being whom he had created in liis 
mind was called Miriam, and' he bcg.'ui to 
think of her as one whom he liad possessed, 
and whom he iiad lest. Sometimes when 
lying in a shady nook, wliere there was no 
sound but tlie hum of insects, far away from | 
tlie paths of men, ho used to cry out “ Miriam ! 
Miriam! ” aud wet the grass with his teai's,' 
as if he were really entitled to enroll himself, 
amongst the sons of sorrow. Once thei'O' 
stomed to hover over him, amongst ihe; 
branches of the trees, a form of beauty shed-, 
ding smiles of kindness ujiou him, and looking 
down with compassion. He rose wildly and 
threw up Ills arms into tlie air; but the, 
form had faded, aud yet a voice that mixed i 
with the rustling of the leaves pronounced! 
his uame^ but in tones rather of pity' than 
affection. Ho wont homo and threw himself, 
in Ill's fatlier's arms, aud told him that eitiier 
be must die or must wed with Miriam the 
Shadow. The good old man could not at lirst f 
understand ; but wlieu he saw the piercing I 
eyes aud haggard looks of his son, he became 
convinced that madness had beeu the result 
of much thought, aud blamed himself as the ! 
cause. Yusof look to Ms bed, aud reuuviiied 
. lucapable of motiou for luauy day.s. The 
wisest physicians were called in, aud one 
prescribed ouc tiling and auotlier another. 
Some said that the heat of the suu had been 
too great, and others the damp of the earth 
had beeu disastrous. All agreed that the 
young man had lust his scuses aud his health 
together. But in spite of their sayings and 
Y th^lr medicines uo good result was obtaiued. 

At length there arrived iu the city of Cairo 
' a>Pm^u doctor, who sent his servant about 
the streets proclaiming that if there were any 
cite aifliotea with an extraordinary disease 
' he^ and he alone, could give relieL When 
Baa Brnnuift heard the crier, he said, “ Those 
who praise themselves are wise because 
^ they^ begt^ oonfideuce i and I have heard that 
.:1|'Ik th^. doctor wd. sot the docter’s,drugs 
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thatgivea heahhio ^Btost people/* So fa’e called 
for the Persiau, and stated his son’s case. 

The Pemian hummed aud rolled his eyes, 
and displayed certmu instrument^ and made 
use of woi^ longer than his face, upmt which 
Han Hamma Said to Mm, “ Hiese things are 
uunecessary ; we believe in thy power* and 
are iu want of thy advice.” The doctor 
laughed aud said, “ What is the story of this 
young man'{” When he had heard that he was 
in love with Miriam the Shadow he pondered 
a little, aud gave his opinion iu these woids, 

“ Let Mil iam tlie Shadow be found.” “ Uri- 
iiuppy doctor! ” exclaimed Han Hamma, hr a 
pussion, “ is this thy wisdom ? What is ’ 
the difference between thy advice and my 
thoughts 1 ” “ My father,” replied the Persian, 

“ wisdom is always nearer at hand than foUy; 
and, if men would receive it as It comes, they 
would not waste the greater part of their lives 
iu search after vain tilings. My experience 
has told me that tlm oflice of a good coun¬ 
sellor is to remind those who are wandering 
iu search of a rule of action of their first im¬ 
pression, which is often disdained because of 
its simplicity. Thou hast thyself thought of 
seeking fur this Miriam; but, instead of doing 
so, thou hast called iuthe sous of science, who 
liavu made experiiueuta on thy son, aud have 
increased their own knowledge at the expense 
of his health. Go forth, my tuther, aud travel 
and see new countries, aud show the wonders 
thereof to Yusof, aud perchance he will find 
that wliich he 'seeketh; if not, he will find 
something else, for tlie searcher is always 
rewarded. He who went into the desert to 
seek for a mine of gold found a well in a 
v.dlej', :i.ud settled himself there, and became 
tJie fiHiiiiler of a mighly people.” Han Platuma 
saw the wisdom of these words, aud embraced 
the Peis'um doctor, aud gave Mm a robe of 
lioiiour, and proclaimed Mm in the city as 
t,he wisest of the disciples of Uippocrat. 
But when the people asked wliat wuiulei-fal 
medicines aud powerful amulets had twen 
made use of to briug biiick Yusof to courage 
aud strength, ho did not tell them, for there is 
no value except in what is unknown. Yusot 
being told by Ms father that they must depai't, 
and se.'U'ch tlirough the world for this Miriam 
the Shiuluw at oiico, fouud sti'eugth to leave 
his bed, aud uo longer considered himself a 
neighbour of deatli. The necessary prepara¬ 
tions were made, and father and sou soon set 
out upon their travels. They went to the Lslce, 
and visited the Coptic cities thereof &ud 
sojoiu'uuvl in the desert. Then retaruing, they 
voyaged by way of Alexaadria to Syida, and 
statioiiud in all the cities from JDamascus to 
Aleppo. Still, however, Miriam was not 
foumt, and Yusof, though, there was no lunger 
any fear for Ms life, remained sad and melau- 
clioly. They retorued, after a year’s absene^ . 
to Cairo, wliere they found the Persiau phym-' 
clan again tliere on his way back from fudlg. 
He luM cured, he toid, tlie sovereign of tibe‘i 
Moguls of a &ver by means of a pocket hua^ 
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k«rchi6^ bought for two piastres W the bazaar; 
and had, in consequence, become possessed of 
•o much wealth that he was about to return 
to his country, in hopes of marrying the young¬ 
est daughter of the Shah. “And this Miriam r’ 
said he, pinching Yusof’s pale dteok. The 
young naan sighed and blushed, for he was 
now ashaxned of his weakness before strangers. 
“ It will be good,” said the physician—who, 
now that he was about to abandon the prac¬ 
tice of medicine, began to recomraeucl his 
patients to Providence, of which he had not 
thought before, possibly deeming it umieees- 
sary—^“it will be good,” he saiih “to make a 
pious pilgrimage. Go to the Church of the 
Apparitions on St. George’s day. Who knows 
but that the saints may be able to «lo that 
which the art of man caiuiot accom¬ 
plish!" Han Hamma smiletl, .and the 
Persian, who understood his thoughts, said, 
“ £ven in this case 1 advise what ahuuld have 
been thy first care. Perhaps, if we lemembcr 
well, we have all forgotten to ask a blehsing 
from above at the commencement of our most 
eager pursuits. We pray for rain and ruu- 
shiue, which is distributed for others as well as 
ourselves; but we do not pray to be wise, 
because we think wc are so already.” lie 
determined to follow the PersLiii’a ailvioc, 
and this is how it happened that, on the eve 
of St. George’s day, his boat ai rived within 
hearing of the great lump of pilgrims assem¬ 
bled to sec the itppurition of J^lie Saints. 

Although the Persian’s woida had been 
merely words of va^ue advice, both father 
and son were persuaded that tliey were 
approaching the solemn moment when their | 
fate was to lie decided for good or for. 
■evil. They pas-sed the greater part of the 
night in prayer ; and Ynsof, every now 
and then, raised his voice and wept aloud 
over his youtli that had withered and faded hi 
pursuit of a shadow. “I feel tery old,"’ he 
said, “ older than thou, father ; for thou hast 
still hope and I have none. This is an evil 
thing which T have done, God placed me in 
tliy care, tliat I might serve him ami be useful 
to ray fellow men; yet I have devoted all the 
strength of my heai’t and mind to the pursuit 
of a vain illusion—an imagination that is not 
a creature of God, but a part of myself. This 
is great inqpiety.” Put the hour of desponding 
passed; and when the sun started up behind 
a fiir oS grove of palm-trees, and the blue 
^heavens trembled with the light, and the 
storks began to come down to the margin of 
the jitrcain, and tlu doves fluttered in eiowds 
w^Yrgni field to field,^nd ground larks brushed 
along the dewy grass; when the fish liegan to 
leap at the Hies that buzzed over the water, 
as ft glided and shone and eddied, and mnr- 
mored; when the roar of the camp died away, 
stifled by the sounds of reviving life all around; 
when the boat again put out into the stream, 
and the rowers, rising as they pulled, shouted 
the morning song, and were answered by the 
crews of the ower boats that qiuttea the 


bsnlai where they too had passed the nighit 
and crowded into a fleet of plimmswhenaH 
the realities of nature were tnna astir, Yusof 
felt more haoOT and more hopeful, and said to 
his father, “This is the day we have waited 
for.” Han Hamma kissed him on the temples 
and both, standing on the roof of the ^bin, 
now beheld the Church of the Apparitions 
rising in the midst of die plain, aud white!' 
tents sparkling around, aud crowds of people 
running to and fro, and camels and horses 
standing here and there. They remained in 
their boat, moored widi a hundred others 
against the bank, nntil the appointed hour. 

A crier, standing on one of the pinnacles of 
the church, at length announced that it was 
noon, aud that the people might begin to enter. 
Tlierc was at first a rush—but jiresently order 
returned, and the croud began to pour in at 
one door and out at the other, gazing intently 
on the white wall above the altar; and truly 
an uninterrupted snccession of phantom foims 
moved in stately inarch from right to left. 
Now and then a figure on liorseliack seemed 
to pass rapidly in front of the others, aud was 
saluted by eiithusiastie shouts us St. Geoige. 
Sometime.'! the ajtparilioiia wei-e dim, at others 
they became as bright and clear as lircsca 
painting. Ynsof aud his father advanced 
slowly through the crowd. Just as they 
TOaehed the great <loor a tremendous devo¬ 
tional cry was raised, and the name of Miiiapi 
flew to every lip. The people imagined they 
saw the saint of that name, sometimes con¬ 
founded with the Virgin Wary. The form of 
a beautiful girl, with lier head bent modestly 
down, slowlyadvanced, and stood for a moment 
i’s if in a glow of light, in the centre of the 
white widl—alone. She raised her eyes 
.slowly, and seemed to look with alfection aud 
pity on a pale face that was coming on in the 
crowd. Yusof had left his father, aud, for¬ 
getting everything but what he saw, struggled 
forward, shouting “Miiiani! Miriam!’ not 
in the accents of devotion, but in those of love. 
The people understood not this scandal, and 
when the Shadow passed on, and Yusof was 
carried by the stream of pilgrims, panting and 
wild-looking, out into the fields beyond the 
church, he was regarded with respect, as 
one who had been visited by an especial access 
of fervour. 

Han Hamma, who did not know that 
Miriam the Shadow had appeared, hastened 
after liis son, and found him on the extretne 
limits of the crowd, lying upon his face. He 
raised liim np and pressed nim to his breast, 
and asked liiiii what was the cause of his dts- 
turbaiiee. Then Yusof said : “ It is not that 
I beheld her gazing at me from amidst the 
saints, for I might have died to join her. $at 
she appeared to me again here upon this spot 
and smiled at me. 1 mil down to Worship and 
ask pardon for having profaned her by 
love; but on raieing my eyfs she was gone.** 
Then Han Hamma tried to comfort him, snd 
pretended to be sceptical of apparitfon#— 
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though eonsciepce smote him for this un^: 
end siiid irith & smile tbst had something of 
impiety in it, “If thou hast seen thy Mirmm 
on ^is spot he sore slie is a creature of 
flesh and blood; and we will find her abode. 
Did. she make no sign, and greet thee by no 
gesture ?’* “Sl« pointed to the river—the 
place where shodowsare—meaning that 1 must 
join her in her kingdom.” “Not so,’’said theold 
man, determining—toiaieehis suufroni despair 
—be wicked, “believe not these vain things. 
Thou bast been punished for pursuing a 
shadow; but remember, there is no shadow 
without a substance. ITiis is a case for the 
wise. The Persian physician will explain all.” 

So tliey returned to Cairo, where the Persian, 
who seemed to think tliat the Shah’s daughter 
could afford to wait tor him, still remained 
enringextraordiuary diseasebsiiuply tojxiashis 
time, Wlijpn he heard the result of the joui uey 
he smiled strangely aud said : “All goes well! 
Miriam will be found. She is a living lliiiif ” 
Yusof embivaeod the Persian in a transport of 
gi'atitude ; but Han fiamma looked at him 
attentively and surprieed a twinkle of nieiri- 
ment in his eye. “ What are this villain’s in¬ 
tentions ?” thought he, A little while after, 
wliilbt Yusof slept, the father and the phy- 
sicitiu were closeted together, and the servants 
said they heard peals of supernatural laugb- 
tcr bursting from their mouths. Jt is 
quite certain, that some unholy iucauta- 
tions took pkee ; for, when Yusof awoke, 
he beheld Hau Hamina .and the Persian 
physician standing before him, each bolding 
t he tips of the rosy fingers of a young maiden 
the exact counterpart of the ajipaiition seen 
in the church. He jumped at her as a cat 
would upon a linnet, aud insisted upon ascer¬ 
taining her reality by kissing her. .All 
this was very wonderful; aud the scandalous, 
when they heard pai'ts of the story, insisted 
that Hau liaiuma, being a very old man, 
having little further to do with his soul, had 
sold it to an individual who goes about mak¬ 
ing bargains of that kind, lor all the world 
like ail old clotbesmau. The Moslems, how¬ 
ever, being, as most |Of us are, very keen in 
seeing through the superstitions of other 
people, declared that all this was a piece of 
manoeuvring: that the Persian doctor was a 
jioor Coptic apothecary of Dumietla, who 
had been going about the world to earn a 
dowry for his daughter: th.at he had taken 
advantage of Yusof’s madness to make _a 
good match: that Miriam had gone by his 
or^rs and passed behind the chui'ch, so that 
her shadow might be reflected on the wall: 
and that Han Homma was an old fool, who, 
uistead of beating his sou with a good stick, 
had yielded to ml his whims, and had given 
him a vtife who would have been verj; glad 
to marry Cardomo the Deacon, It is evident, 
however, that tliese rumours arose from mere 
malice; for altliough ,tl)e Sliab’s dau^ter is 
still ^aiting for her hnsbabd, yet the Persian 
pjgrsielsa nude auedx a fine speech at the 


wedding, that it is quite impossible for him to 
have been a hypocr ite. He spoke with tears 
in his eyes of the sin of pursuing the fancies 
of oi^r own hearts, instead of tee cheerful 
realities of life ; and, as he placed Miriam's 
hand in Yusof's, said to her: “ Take care, my 
child, not to allow this young man ever to 
look upon you again as a vision.” There was 
an odd merry menace in the bride's eyes 
when she heard these words ; and, if tradition 
may be trusted, she took many ways of show¬ 
ing that she was no shadow. However, they 
livi^ happily together for a long time, and 
their posterity is now in Cairo. 

SPLITTING STEAWS. 

Straws —no relation to our bottle of hay- 
are* things to show which way the wind blows 
—things to which a drowning man clings when 
he has no better support. Contentious men 
are said to split straws when they dispute 
about trifles. But straws are not always 
trifliug things; they sometimes play a busy 
part. Let us split a few straws of this latter 
sort. 

There is some little magic imputed to 
straws. Thus, tlicro is a Devonshire cure for 
thrush, iu which the child is taken to a run¬ 
ning stream, a straw is drawn through its 
mouth, and its mother i-epeats the verse, 
“ Out of the mouths of lialies and sucklings,” 
&c. Wliat is the connection between the straw 
aud the vei'se, and between either of them 
and tlie cure, we must leave a Devonshire 
mother to desci ibe. There used formerly to 
be a hidden virtue iu a straw-necklace as 
worn by a pilgrim. Erasmus mentions such 
necklaces; and a modrrn attempt has been 
made to explain tins on the ground that wheat 
straw has been regarded as an emblem of 
peace, and that the necklace may have been 
worn to shield the pilcrim from harm daring 
his wayf.irings. Whether the^witehes cared 
a straw ior any one, wo are not'tohl; but they 
cared for straw; insomuch teat straw was 
strewed on the floox’s of houses, five or six 
centuries ago, to keep away tee witches. 

There are men ot straw iu vaiious coun¬ 
tries and counties. In and near Carlisle, 
there is (or was) a custom pi-evaleut among 
servants waiting to be hired; they go into 
the mai'ket-place with a straw iu their 
mouths, as a mark whereby their wants may 
be made known. A broom at the mast-head 
indicates that a ship is for sale, so does a 
straw in the mouth annou<lite that a servant 
is waiting to be hirad. ' The custom has 
become modernized to this extent, that the 
caudidato holds tee straw in his hand until 
he observes a probable employer looking at 
him,,when he suddenly whips it into bis 
mouth. Anderson mentions this mouth-straw 
custom in one of his Oumberlaiid Ballads• 
“ At oarel I stniil wi' a strae i* my maaib, 

The weyvga cum roau me in olueiers: 

* What Weage dua te ax, eaiiny lad?' says jmP 
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•‘ This card is, tto Iralieve, tie marlcBfc-pGaoe. teea^ am Amatirian paper malSer produced’ 
Bttt tlie straw in the sltoe, in past years, had paper from straw, ttseful for niany' pnrposea 
a much more crafty signification than the At a somewhat earlier date, the Marm^iis of 
straw in the month. Fieldiim, in his I^fe of Salisbury, at one of George tire lliird’s 
Janatlian Wiki, relates that Jonathan’s aunt levies, presented to the King a small book 
Charity “ took to husband an eminent gen- printed on straw-paper, as a specimen of 
tieman, whose name I cannot learn, hut who the art. Segurn produced at Paris, in 
was fiunous for so fiiendly a disposition, that eighteen hnn&'ed and one, some specimens of 
ha was bail for about a hundred geutlemen in straw-paper, which were not only suitable 
one year. Jabs had likewise tlie remarkable for writing and printing, but even for copper^* 
honour of walking in Westminster Hail plate engravings, klstler, of Vienna, who 
witli a straw in his shoe,” Our age hire had a secret mode of making straw-paper, is ' 
almost forgotten the nature of this straw- said to have solil his secret to the King of 
bitil to whicli Fielding so sarcastically alludes ; iJenmark in eighteen hundred and fifteen; 
but' the subject has hitely been gossijiped but whether his Scandinavian Majesty 
into notoriety in Notes and Qiierie.s. Straw made anything out of his bargain, we do 
bail means, simply, iueuflicieut or fraudulent not know. 

bail; but Westminster Hall has long ceased lii the last century, a curious work was 
to witness the straw which was its synila)!. pmdnceil at Ratisbori. It was an accoiml^ 
la an article in the Quarterly Eeview it is by Jacob Christian Sclitifler, of certain oxi>eri- 
.said, “We linvc all beard of a race of men nients whicli had been made to produce 
"Who iiB«*d, in former days, to ply about our paper from varions veg(“table Hubstiinces; 
own courts of law, and who, from their man- and with it were interleaved several specimens 
ner of making known their occupation, were! of the paper so made; together witli lace and 
recognised by the name of straw-hlioes. An j woven clotli made from such of them as are 
advocate or lawyer, who wanted a ‘ conve-; fibrous. The whole collection is not a little 
nieiit’witness, knew by these signs where to remarkable. Greyish. biDwnish, greenish, 
find one; and the colloquy between the blneish; dull, sliiiiiiig, granular, fibrous- 
parties was brief. ‘Don’t you remember?’ they present extraordinary diversities. The 
saiii tile advocate, (the party looked at the fee stniw specimens are among those which pre- 
and gave no sign ; but the fee increased, and sent a certain glossiness of surface, due 
the power of memory increased with it);; jirobaldy to the largi* aiiionnt of silex which 
‘To be sure 1 do.’ ‘Then come into Con it j straw contains. Sehiifier’s first volume contains 
and swear it;’ and straw-shoes went into , fifteen of these specimens, with notices of tlie 
the Court and swoie it.” There is an ohl | substances whence they were made, anti a 
picture of Westminster Hall still extant, in brief account of the mode of manufacture; the 
which, among the lignres crowding the Hall, second volume contains fourteen specimens ; 
is a man with a straw, in liis .shoe. the third, seventeen; the fourth, ten; the 

There are other men of straw besides these, i fifth nine ; and the sixth, nine ; making the 
In the docks, a “ straw-yarder” is a. name con- i whole numlier upwards of seventy. f$oine 
temptuously givey to a would-be sailor who I are made of inner bark, some of leaves, some 
has never been out to sea. But tliero are j of rind, some of moss, some of stalky fibres, 
real men of straw carried about at some of some of reeds, and some of straw. Another 
the Italian cajnivals; and we have men of|of these di'spei'ato attempts after novelties 
straw enough on Gny Fawkes day and other! in paper-making is a small edition of a part 
popular festivals. Certainly the smartest i of the works of the Marquis de Villette, 
men of straw which have ever come under publi.slied in London in seventeen litindrecl 
onr own personal obseiwation, were .a regi- and eighty-six. A copy of this work is in 
ment of fellows employed by a London straw- the British Museum ; and the paper, madb 
bennet maker; they perambulated the from the inner bark of the linden or limef- 
streets dreiised in straw plait garments from | tree, is certainly among the oddest, prodne- 
top to toeA-hats, coats, trousers, boots, and all. i tioiis which we have met with. The Viok is 
The agricnltural, stable and decorative uses a duodecimo, of about one hundred and fifty 
of stmw are so apparent and so simple, as to pages ; and we suspect it was rather intended' 
^eak for themselves ; but there is just now a to show off the paper Iban the Marquis, 
project on which we may gossip a little, viz. The paper is coarser than the coarsest ever 
the manufacture of writing and printing now usecl for printing English books; and 
paper from straw. The trials in this respect its colour more nearly resembles that of a 
nave been made in a brave spirit; if the London November fog than anything else, 
straw paper be not a first-rate favourite, it is It is, in fact, a paper maker’* edition ; ror the 
net frimi any deficiency in the attempts to paper maker, in his dedication of the volume 
make it so. It has been long known that to the Marquis Ducrewt, speaks of the experl- 
a-goad packing and wrapping paper caa he ments which be (Delille) has- mode in the ' 
made ftOD* straw; but something finer than nianufiictm-e of paper, from varton* kinds off , 
this hM occasionally Jbeen pixMluced. Very bark, leaves, and other vegetable'produ^ana^ 
good tracing and copying paper has been and seems to imply that he had had the 
made from it. Xu eighteen hundred and four- volume priirtad as an exemplar of one vorief^ ' 
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of lii» paper. At tite end hs has atiAcfaied in a 
few HiippTement«u*y learen, of an equal Burnber' 
of di^renb kinds of paper, made from nettle, 
.fibre, hop fibre, moss, reeds, weeds of three 
difierent species, eouch-graas, bazel-wowl, 
prick-wood, marah-niallow, inner bark of oak, 
inner bark of poplar, and osier. We have 
tried veiy hard to like some of these, as ex¬ 
amples of ingenuity applied to a usefui pur¬ 
pose ; but all in vain; a ragged regiment they 
certainly are—reed-paper and mai<sh-mallow 
paper being the best, nettle-paper and moss- 
paper the worst. 

It is, however, only the straw-paper which 
imiuedialfBly concerns us here; and. we notice it 
chiefiy because another attempt is now being 
made to bring this commodity into the niar- 
'kefe It is gradiudly finding its way into the 
shops of some of the J.ondon stationers. 
Whether good or bad, cbeai» or deal*, ea. li 
user must decide for himself; but as tlii.s 
paper is not yet popularly known, we must 
say a little concerning its personal appearance 
—not that external beauty is always a test of 
internal merit; but that writi ng paper certai uly 
is expected to jiresent a toleiiibiy comely face. 
We are now- writing on a sheet of straw-paper. 
Its size is larger than that of letter-paper, 
being equal to that which is satirically called 
foolscap. The surface is slightly rough, yet 
rendered glossy by the silicided straw which 
constitutes the chief material of its snt) 8 t.'i.uce. 
One good character we must not hesitate to 
give it: it receives the ink very readily, and 
is pleasant to write upon. The paper in que.s- 
tion has cost fourpeuce per quire, retail. A 
fine, or elegant, or delicate papier it certainly 
is nut; yet it would be pleasant to hear that 
the paper could be usefully applied ; that it 
canoe sold at a cheap rate—cheap, and 3 'et 
leave an adequate profit—pleasant for this, 
if for no ether reason, that it is an li'ish 
manufacture, one in which Ireland is trying 
to do a little for itself There was at the 
Dublin Exhibition a roll of this paper long 
enough (more or less) to wrap round the world. 
We pass on to straws of another kind. 

Straws being tubular and cylindrical <]o not 
seem to be very well adapted for purposes of 
fiae art or artistic design ; yet ingenuity b.'is 
contrived a mode of applying them to some 
such a purpose—not high art, certainly, but 
decorative and ornate. The French monks 
in the last century were wont to employ 
portions of their time in making pictures anil 
oruAmental de-signa of stiuw; perhaps our 
ladies (we are not particularly interested 
in the works of monks in these days) 
might oecaeionally vu’y their crochet and 
Berlin work by some such ornamental labours 
in str.iw. The straws were selected lai'ge, 
long, thin, and. white ; they were deprived 
of all knots, solid stem, and enveloping 
nwmbrane ; they were bleached by sulphur¬ 
ing ;• they were dyed or stained in various 
ct^urs, a few only being kept white j they 
were splir opes, by one rent froia end tusadj 


they were spread out into flat ribbonm half a& 
inch or so in width; they were pasted ude by 
side on sheets of paper, with edges nicely 
joining ; and thus were at length produced 
sheets ot straw, beautifully smooth, equable, 
bard, and glossy. Scrupulous care was takmi 
that ail the straws in any one sheet should 
be exactly alike in tint. The monk, 
having thus provided himself with’ sheets of 
white, blue, red, green, and other coloured 
straw, proceeded with his labours. The 
sheets having been well pressed after the 
pasting, he was enabled to work 'u|)oii them 
williout disturbing their bond of union. Some 
of the pictures were a kiud of mosaic. The 
straw sheets were cut up into narrow strips; 
and these, varying in width and in colour, 
Were pasted on paper; this paper, when dry, 
was again cut up into strips, w'hich were again 
united in some new order of juxtaposition. 
Another vfiriety more neiuiy resembled in¬ 
laying, or marquetry, or buhl-work. Several 
sheets of straw, of various colours, were laid 
one upon another; a paper pattern was laid 
on them, and sharp cutting tools severed all 
the sheets aloug tlie Hues of Uie design. The 
little fragments thus pi-oduced were picked up 
one by one; and formed into devices by being 
pasted ou jMiiier; the blue, the green, the 
red, the white, and so forth, being dispersed 
and mingled .acct)rdiiig to the last« of the 
.aitist. A higher class of the ai't wse that 
in which embo.ssmeiit was introduced. 

Before t'ou d:iys of British Uavanualis and 
teu-a shilliiig Ciibas, the rising generation 
ill the streets were accustomed to smoke clieap 
cigars with str.aws Inserted at one end ; this 
coinproniise between the pipe and the cigar 
had its little day of prosperity, but it has now 
died ouL The fairer portion of creation can 
point to a use of straws which transcends all 
others. The straw bonnet is a notable pro¬ 
duct ; notable for its ingenuity, its durability, 
its cheapness, .and the infinite variety of which 
it is susceptible. There are certain of our 
midland counties wiiich would look gloomy 
enough but for the trade which their straw- 
work brings to tliem ; and those (and they 
are many) who still wish that cottage indiiatiy 
may not be wholly swamped by large manu¬ 
factories, l(K)k with a kindly eye on our straw- 
plaiters and their labours. 

The real genuine Duustable bonnet or hat 
is very old. Gay does not tell us whether 
his Peggy, who was to wear a 

" Neat straw hat, so trimly linetl with green," 

knew or cared about the district which was 
to produce it; but we would wager that 
Peggy’s straw hat came from Dunstable'; 
and that it was a “ whole straw.” 

This question of whole straw and split straw 
is one of no small importance among straw- 
workers. The real Dunstable bonnet is (w 
was) made ®f whole wheat straws, plaited in 
long n.*irrow elyifia; these strips being sewn 
together. XTnlsas the sti*aws Lie very smaii 
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each bonnets *re heavy and clumsyhence 
the makein sought the means of split- 
' ting the straws' into three, four, or more 
nan-ow strips each. Knives were emplojred 
to do this; but it was sorry work: the strips 
were uneven, and the progress was slow. 
About half a century ago, an ingenious man 
invented a simple but efficient tool to aid in 
this operation; and his return was such as 
ingenious inventors do not alw.aya realise—a 
handsome fortune. Besides wheat, rye and 
other straws are also used. Italian grasses 
and corn-straws have likewise been made 
available. 

A lady need hardly be told how ela¬ 
borate the patterns of fancy straws now 
are ; nor need any one accustomed to m-inu- 
factnres and manufacturing operations he 
iuibmed that these fancy productions require 
machinery to bring the slender straws into 
such elegant convolutions. But the plain old- 
fashioned mode of proceeding is somewhat as 
follows; as many a village in Beds, Berks, and 
llerts, would show. The straws are drawn 
out and the heads of corn cut off. They 
are shorn of the leaves which sheathe the 
stalk ; and they arc cut. They are whitened, 
or bleached, or steamed, or sulphured, hy ex¬ 
posure to the fumes of sulphur in a box. 
Then the plaiter comes in, and examines 
•whether the material he worthy of the labour 
about to be bestoweil upon it. If it be spotted, 
or rwldened, or jointed, or bruised, or crooked, 
it is either rejected altogether, or is appro- 
.})riatcd to inferior uses ; but if it be straight, 
and light, and clean, and whole, it is 
ranked as first class, and is divided into 
different thicknesses or finenesses. Theu 
comes the splitting. A little iustriinieut made 
of iron, or brass, or wood, or a combination of 
metal and wood, is lb rust into each straw; 
there are cutlers varying from four to a dozen 
in number, which sever the straw into an 
equal numbqr of parallel strips. As the 
little bits have a natural tendency to con¬ 
vexity on one side and concavity on the other, 
they are passed between two wooden rollers, 
which flatten and straighten them. Then the 
plaiting begins—a process which we have not 
the temerity to attempt to tlescribe. How, 
by employing dilierent numbers, and different 
kinds, aSd different sizes of straws, and en¬ 
twining them .in different ways, the plaitei s 
produce the varieties of rustic, and peai'l, and 
backbone, and lustre, and wave, and diamond, 
and double-seven, and double eleven, and other 
denominations of plait—let the inquirer learn 
by looking on, and not by mere reading. 
Strips are thus made up and sold in scores, 
or pieces twenty yards long. A straw 
bonnet of sober ana moderate pretensions 
consumes, we believe, from three to four 
scores of plait. The plaits are bleached by 
the larger manufacturers, who purchase them; 
and are then sewn, and blocked, and pressed, 
and wired by women, until they assume the 
form of a smart bonnet or hat. When Sally 


Tibbs purchases a straw bonnet-for n abiUihff 
(which she can do in any town in Engltod)^ 
she has the product of an amount of fluger- 
work such as may well astonish those whd 
can trace the manufacture through its succes¬ 
sive stages. 

Of the “ fancy straws ” (as ladies and manu¬ 
facturers designate tliem) the Great Exhibition 
showed to what exquisite perfection they havo- 
anived. England did its work bravely, to com¬ 
pete so well witb Italy and Switzerland : but 
it is to those countries, doubtless, that we are 
indebted for the spread of the fancy work. 
Ladies make a little puzzlement in the geo¬ 
graphy of their Italian bonnets ; for, geogrsr 
phically, a Leghorn bonnet must be a Tuscan 
bonnet, and a Tuscan bonnet maybe a Leghorn 
bonnet: whereas in a millinery sense, a Tuscan 
bonnet may not, must not, and cannot be a 
I.ieghorn bonnet. Waiving these differences, 
however, the straw work of the Grand Duke’s 
dominions is an important branch of industry 
for the peasants. In the country districts 
around iTorence, Pisa, Sienna, and other 
towns, young girls may be seen sitting at the 
cottage doom braiiling the plait which is after¬ 
wards to be formed into hats ; some travellers 
are quite enthusiastic in admiration of the 
Arcadian simplicity of these damsels, and 
the nc.atuesa of their white dresses and 
silken bodices. The girls buy the straw 
(which h.asbeeu carefully cultivalcd ami pre¬ 
pared for that i>nrpose), and ultimately sell 
the plait or the hat, which is the result of 
I their labour. Tliey are sedulously caieful to 
avoid hard or tough work as much as possible, 
that they ma)' retain the requisite softness 
and flexibility of finger. But, the feimdes are 
said to be given to expensive dress, which 
deprives them of the means of supplying them¬ 
selves with more necessary articles. During 
the prosperity ot the straw-trade, which lasted 
from eighteen hundred and eighteen to eigh¬ 
teen hundred and twenty-five, tliey are 
sjiid to have been orilinarily seen in em¬ 
broidered stockings and pumps, witli large 
velvet bonnets trimmed with fea'hers and 
lace ; while their houses were miserable. 

These velvet and lace days are doubtless 
gone; for the Leghorn hats and the Tuscan 
jdait are much less in fashion than they were 
some years ago. With regard to our own home 
products, the Exhibition jury say that though 
the manufacture of straw-plait and bonnets 
may be considered as of recent date, its 
origin being about one hundred years ago, it 
has now arrived to a state of great perfection 
in all its branches. This may in a measure 
be accounted for by the circumstance of 
the whole female population wearing bonnets ; 
which with the exception, of North America, 
are but partially used in other countries. At 
the present moment, it is calculated that 
from sixty thousand to seventy thousand 
persons are engaged in the production of 
this article; and it is considered that the 
yearly return cannot be less than from eight 
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bandied thouaaad poondB. to nine hundred 
pounds. 

Who would not care a straw for straws 
after this? 


MB. SPEAKEE IN THE CHAIR. 

“Bless me! What is Flounder about? 
Come back, my dear fellow, come back ! ” 

It is of no use. . On he goes to that door 
on the left hand of the Hall; far too short¬ 
sighted to see, or too self-occupied to attend 
to that warning board, “Entrance only for 
Members.” On he goes; walks boldly up 
' the apace left vacant between this door and 
the long line of spectators who are assembled 
to see the members go in, some of whom are 
already disputing whether Flounder is Mr. 
Disraeli or the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
I suspect, however, that his tether is nearly 
out; I thought as much ; he approaches the 
door: a policemari steps forward with out¬ 
stretched hand, “ Member of the House, Sir ?” 
knowing full well that he is not. Spectators 
begin to laugh ; well-informed spectator, who 
had just confidently pointed out Flounder 
as Lord Palmerston, says that he is an impu¬ 
dent blockhead- Flounder explains that ho 
is not a Meml>er—but adds (partially recover¬ 
ing himsell), that his name is on the Speaker’s 
list; whereupon the policeman with civil 
contempt tells him to pass on up the Hall, 
ascend the stops, and turn to the left. 1 
expostulate mildly with him for his conduct, 
and we proceed into St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
occupied by a long row of expectant strangers, 
provided with Member’s orders, waiting to be 
admitted to the Strangers’ Gallery. Tliis 
gallery only holds sonic sixty persons; on 
a great night, therefore, if all the six 
hundred and fifty members have given their 
respective orders, it is evident that nearly six 
hundred of them will be dislionoured, and 
those only admitted who come first. 

There they sit therefore—sometimes for 
two hours, looking like school-boys in disgrace, 
with no other occupation than to gaze till they 
are tired—which 1 should think was soon—at 
the statues of Hampden,' Falkland, and Claren¬ 
don, or* count the squares in the tesselafcd pave¬ 
ment till lour o’clock, when the gallery is 
,ppened, and the sixty first comera fill up, and 
are succeeded by others on the waiting bench. 

Our names being on the Speaker’s list we 
push ou for the lobby. It is crowded 
with Members, Member’s friends. Member’s 
constituents, idlers without orders hoping to 
be admitted into the gallery by some uutore- 
seeu contingency—I need hardly say a vain 
hope—attorneys, parliamentary agents, rail¬ 
way secretaries discussing every kind of 

f iarliamentary business, public or private. Tlie 
obby hi the Change of political life—and four 
o’clock is the hour of high Change. 

But again Flounder is missing^ and after 
muqh seai'ch I find him at the door of 


Houseof Lords,trylngtoimpresB the courteous 
official there stationed, with the fact that his 
name is down on the Speaker’s list, and quite 
impervious to the repeated mild explanation 
that he has come to the wrong door. How¬ 
ever, it is quite a pleasure after being in the 
neighbourhood of the House of Commons 
officials, to receive a snub from those of the 
House of Lords Taking Flounder back to the 
lobby, I find the door of the Speaker’s gallery 
open—a sign that tlie “list is out.’^ "Wo 
present ourselves, and give our names ; the 
great man who keeps the door scrutinises 
first our faces and then the list, and finding 
our names undeniably written down, and 
unable to suggest any flaw in our claim to 
admission, lets us up with obvious reluot- 
auce. He is much relieved by poor Green 
snfferiiig a fraction of his shadow to darken 
tbo entrance of the gallery before he re¬ 
moves his haf^ as this enables him to call 
out in a very peremptory tone, “ Take your 
hat off, sir! ” 

Another official receives us at the door of 
the gallery, and desires us to move on. We 
do move on accordingly, he watching us with 
a jealous eye, as though we had'come for the 
express purpose of setting fire to the House, 
or destroying the Constitution. Our silence 
being perfect and our demeanour unini- 
peacfiablc, his only resource is to desire us in 
a severe voice to make haste—which, as any¬ 
body wlio has tried to make liaste in climbing 
over the outstretched legs and feet of his 
fellow-creatures is aware — involves much 
personal discomfort, aud wliich in the present 
instance causes an occasional stagger on the 
part of Green, followed by looks of thunder 
from the .awful officual, indignant that any¬ 
body sboiild presume to stumble iu the 
presence of the Speaker, and the Commons o 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland in Parliament assembled. 

At last we reach vacant places, and sit 
down. It is the time of private business; 
Flounder, after a few minutes’ observation, 
expresses a profane opinion that it is the time 
of no business at all, and is proceeding to add 
his conviction that the House of Commons 
altogether is an impo.sition, when he is inter¬ 
rupted by a ferocious cry of “ Silence, sir! ” 
from the messenger. It must be owned that 
there is much in the appearance of things 
to justify Flounder’s impression. The House 
of Commons at the time of private business— 
th.at is, from about four till five every evening 
—presents the following scene. A good many 
Members are collected, talking and laughing 
in unreproved disorder; no attention what¬ 
ever is paid to wbat is going on; not a syllable 
can bo, or is meant to be, heard, except the 
following formula repeated over' and over 
again. The Speaker standing up, calls “ Mr. 
Brothex’ton! ” Mr. Brotherton answers, “ BUI, 
sir.” The Speaker: “ Please to bring it up." 
Whereupon Mr. Brotherton trots up to uxe 
1»ble and hoods a paper to the clerk, liroa 
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re&^a tlie title of the l»ll, "Unwersat Loso- aetosome question (f^uiteMurutmtothe^treiiitl} 
znotion CoinpMi]r.” The Spieahor then takes about Exchequer billfl, and the Ohfmo^iOir'in 
tSie i»aper and says," Universal Locomotion the fixohequer, m reply, pbursifbrth h voln^ie 
Company : that this bill Iw nour read a first of eloquence ; finally, itir. Disrirdli gets flp, 
time ; as many as are of this opinion say aye, and leaning over the taUe, with a huih- 
as many as are of the contrary opinion say miug and hawing manner, very unlike the 
no-, the ayes have it” Wliereupon the bill ^nie Mr. Disraeli with his steam up, throtr- 
is handed back to the Clerk, who reads again ing his crackers about, asks whether the. 
^Umvereal Locorac'tion Company," which is autograph letter sent by Louis Napoleon to 
■opposed to be the reading of the hill. 'Hie tlie Emperor Nicholas was a genuine l«t- 
ifipeaker again calls upon “ Mr. Brotherton ! ” ter, ana whether it was approved by the 
and the whole process is re])eated. All this British government 1 Which draws forth 
goes on in the moat rajnd monotonous sing- a reply, scarcely audible but eagerly lis- 
soDg, varied only by the loud key in which teueil to, from Ijord John Itussell. The 
upon each occasion the title of the bill and questioning being done, and notices all given, 
'the name of the mover are pronounced ; tlie Clerk proceeds to read the orders of the 
rtndered tolerable by the mnsLciU tones of day.” Honourable Membeiy stre apparently 
the Speaker’s voice Mr. .Brothei-ton, known not vety anxious to hear tiie ordeis of tlie 
to the world os the early-go-to-bed agitator, day, for they immediately rush out of the 
is known in the H oiise as the useful eonduetor h ouse. 

of all private hills through their formal stages. The Speaker’s gallery is os good a, 
Many straiiger.s are seandaltsed, as our fi-iend place for stud^'ing human natui'e as an 
Flounder was, at seeing some hundred bills j omnibus. You liave all nations re- 
knocked off in'half an hour, in a rnnuitig i lueseuted there. French and Crermans 
dialogue between Mr. Brotherton, the Clerk', | e.agerly looking out for Lord Palmerston, 
and the Sfieaker; the fact being, however,! comparatively indifferent about everybody 
that the real business of priv.ate hills is trails-' else ; Americans trying to affect contempt 
acted elsewhere, and that this process is; of the wliole affair, but falling; two or 
merely one of form, by which these private' three Scotchmen sitting in a row with 
bills are made to accommodate themselves to j their cy™ fixed upon the Lord Advocate ; 
the usage of the Constitution, which, in | Irish constituents visited omisionally by their 
passing an act of parliament, recognises no Irisli friends and repivsentaiives from la-low; 
diatiiietioii of jirivate or public. East Indians with their dark skiim and orien- 

At last Mr. Brotherton intimates that he tal dresses, womlcring at the spectnole, 
has exhausted his stock for the occa-sion, and and doubting wliethcj- in the confused mass of 
the Speaker calls out “Notices of Motion,” j business floating liefore their eyes, tlu-ir peon- 
whicli pi'oiinees a genenil stir of attention. I liar grievance in the Nizjiiu’s territory which 
Now is the time when questions are asked of, they have come to England to lay before 
the Government. The Speaker calls upon; Parliament is likely to attmci any very 
each Member in turn, as his name presents great attention. There is your habitud of 
itself on the notice paper. This is a caffitaL the gallery, sitting quietly in his pl^e, 
time for strangers, as most of the ministers ! resigned to hear the bores and rousing hiin- 
ai-e likely to lie called tip ; and the gallery is; self to hear the great guns, knowing ’^hen to 
all on the jttf vive. Some obscure iiidiviiiual | listen and when to sleep, asking no imperti- 
asfcs an obscifre question about some obscure i nent questions and volunteering no inqwrti- 
place in a remote part of Ihc Swan River nent information; there is yonr political 
aettlemciit, and i-eceives from Mr. Frederick bore, who will parade liis knowledge, nudging 
Peel ap obscure answer, for which T fear the you to tell you that the Speaker is Mr; Shaw 
inhabitants of Swan River, when they read it Lefevre, or that those, are the ministers sitting 
some five months hence, will not feel much on the right hand of the chair; giving you 
the wiser. Some gallant sea-captain asks a m a loud whisper hie Unaeked opinion of men 


swear Sir Janies Graliam had been all his then y-our inquisitive bore is always iiafcing 
Iffe a biscuit baker. Mr. Dutieombe asks a who is so and so, or what was just said that 
question about certain mal-frractices said to made the people laugh, or which of the 
prevail in metropolitan graveyards, which I'eporters in the g^Iery cqiposite b^ongs to 
ntings up Lord Palmerston brushing his hat, the Times, and which to the Uendd; who, 
and bowing to Mr. Dnucomlie, and announcing having had Lord John pointed oat to himn 
in his sharp, decisive, unmisfedceable way, that dozen times, preseatly turra ‘«>und to Ids 
the practices alluded to must certainly lie put neighbour and imparte tiie information that 
down; that he has made inquiry as to the the man with the white hat and eye-glass » 
present stale of the law ; that if it is insuffi- Lord John, and the otimrmim sitoyDl; 
eieut to enable .him to deal with the evil, he middle of the 'same bench leaningffiwokj's^^ 
shall itiiinediateiy art: parliament to pass a his hat over his oyes and bis arms crosSeAfia^; 
law to meet the eaae. Then Sit fltzroy Kelly WilUam ICrtesWertii; a 
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i^ibnfl>^ vayolws.jixi la £r<»1i eE£.plaflatio|Ki aad 
^ae^utiaaB. Then there k the victim ot the 
iaeBseagflTS, tiie pert played on the'ooeaeion 
©JT ow iiraeent vsit -by my fckuid Qi*eeu — the 
itrya n who » ^WAjs dolug what he shouldn’t 
do, eoaghing at the wrong time, and driven to 
the verge of suffocation by lik efforts to Iteep it 
in'under the impatient look of his companions, 
«nW tiie wrathfutl scowl of the officials; 
itandiiig up to see who is speaking just 
beneath the galleiy, and being told in an 
angry tone to “ sit down immediately and, 
perliaps, as a crowning enormity, being so 
carried away by his feelings in tlie middle of 
a great epeecli, as to give utlerauoe to some 
^monstration of apjdause, on which he is 
only saved from iguoiuiiiioua ex})nl8iou by 
the iiappy fact tliat tlie doorkeepers’ indigna¬ 
tion k paralysed by sheer astonishment at 
each unparaltelod audacity. 

Meanwhile, the first order of the day is in 
a fair way to get disposed of. The House 
having listened to several dull stieakers willi 
exemplary patience for nearly two lionrs 
MOW begin to call for a division. If the Go- 
Ternment arc couceriien in tlie matter some 
minister gels up and says a few senieuees by 
way of general reply, and llien eoiucs tl»e 
division. 'Hie S]>eaker roads as follows :— 
“ The motion is that tins JJill Ik? now read a 
second tune ; to which an amendment lias 
beta moved to leave out the word now, | 
in order to substitute the words tliis <l.iy six I 
months. The question is that the word jiro- 
posed to be left out stand jiiut of tlie! 
Question. As many as are of tills opinion j 
say, Ay.” — A siiout of Ay follow’s. — j 
“ Ab many ns are of tlie contrary ojniiion j 
say, Ilo.” A similar shout of Mo follows. “ I; 
think the Ays have it.” A voice;—“Tiiej 
Noes liavc it.”—Speaker. “Strangers must; 
withdraw ! ” | 

As tills injunction is given in a veryj 
loud voice, with a look at the gal- j 
lery, it is not uimslural tliat my friend; 
Green, feeling himself to lie undoubtctlly i 
a stranger, and being politely anxious to! 
obey the Speaker’s instructions, should rise to I 
leave the House. No sooner lias bo risen, I 
however, than an official shouts at bitii, “ Sit 
down, sir 1 ” then in a tone of indignant ex¬ 
postulation, “ Wm you keep your seat, sir ? ” 
“ But,” whispers poor Gi’eeii, “ tlie Speaker. 

■ ■ ' ” “ Sit down, sir ! ” Wliereupon Green 
sits down, fully expecting to be presently 
pointed out as a recusant by the Speaker, 
seixed by the Serjeant-at-Arma, and carried 
off to Smith O’Bnen’s cellar for his unwil¬ 
ling act of gross disobedience. He is com¬ 
forted, however, by whispered information 
that under the new regniations of last 8es.sion, 
strangers are now allowed to sit out a divi¬ 
sion ; that parliamentary form still compels 
the Speaker to order them to witlidraw, and 
tbrt the latest theozy em the, sttlject is, that 
as it Ht supposed to be impossible foi any sane 
persou^e dkobajr ^ Speaker, so it is oon- 


bladed that his order is innnedistelj obeyed 
from the mere fact of its having been given j 
in short that to }iarUam«itary eyes, strangers 
having been told to withdraw, have with- 
dmwn, and are absolutely not present. 

Green, under this blessed arrangement, 
is able to attend to the important parliamen¬ 
tary process now abont to lake place—a divi- 
eioii. As soon as the Speaker has ordered 
strangers to withdraw, a sand-glass is turned, 
a belfk rung by electric agezicy in tlie dining 
and reading-rooms, and Afembers may hurry 
in till the last sand has run. Tlicu tlie doors 
are shut with a loud crash, and any lagger 
who tias stayed a second too long, for a last 
word of his book or a last spoonful of sonp, 
will iiave to account to his constituents for 
missing the division. The Speaker again 
ri*peat6 the question, and adds, “ The Ays to 
the right aud the Noes to the left: Tellers to 
tlie liglit Mr. AUey and Mr. Bailey,”—^naming 
two uiiiiistcrial underlings, if it be a question In 
wliicli the Goveninient is interested. “Tellers 
b) the left Mr. Cadger and Mr. Dadger,”— 
naming the mover aud seconder of the hostile 
anieudiueut. In a few moments tiie House k 
em[)tied ; two Tellers go to each door ; aud 
presently the Members commence coming in 
again, tiieir names being taken down accord¬ 
ing to their vole by the Tellers. In about a 
quarter of an hour all aiv in again. 

'J'lic 'JVllcrs liaviiig compared notes, march 
up four alireust bowing to tlie table, where 
one of them announces the nnmliers. “ The 
Aj’s to tlie right were tliree hundred, the 
Moos to the left were one hundred and fifty.” 
'The Speaker repeats the words, once more 
puts the question, and declai-es “the Ays 
iiave it.” 

It is now nearly seven o’clock, and the real 
business of the night is about to commence. 
Sir James Graham having the Naval Esti¬ 
mates in bis hand, moves that tiie Speaker 
do leave Uie-chatr in order that the House may 
go into Committee of Supply. • The Speaker 
accordingly announces, “The question-is that 
I do now leave the clioir.” Poor Speaker! To 
the uninitiated this seems to be the signal of 
bis release : be himself knows that although 
appereutly so near the promised laud, one 
or two long nights’ debate must take pLace 
before he will be allowed to enter it. 
Mr. Layard, the celebrated traveller, and 
a most satisfactory personage to look at, 
as looking exactly what he ought to be,—■ 
a handsome, unassuming, thoroughly straight¬ 
forward, ardent man — will take this 
opportunity of drawing the attention of the 
House to the Eastern Question. Thk is a 
common parliamentary practice, when it is 
wanted to rjuse a discussion, yet not to arrive 
at any definite result. It k out of order to 
talk about nothing, with no morion before the 
House ; so advant^e is taken of sotne formal 
propositioa—as, for instance, that tiie House 
should adjourn—to bring on an iri'slevau^ 
thqugh frequently very important dkeoaskm. 
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, Thus in ibe present instonee two nights* 
animated, conversation upon Turkey and 
Bussia, the Delays of Government, the 
French Alliance, the Sinope jVJassacre, the 
Preparations for War, was all supposed to be 
bearing upon the ouestton that "the Speaker 
do DOW leave the chair.” 

By this ingenious device the House of 
Commons contrives to ventilate a subject by 
discussion, and yet not to compromise itself 
by any overt resolution. 

And so with regard to the Speaker’s leaving 
the chair. Mr. Layard is of opinion that 
Government should have made the Bussian 
occupation of the Prindpalities a casus belli. 
Sir James Graham looks at the question of 
the right honourable gentleman’s being 
allowed to go to dinner in quite a didereut 
light; he maintains that Government put 
themselves in the best possible position by 
strengthening their continental alliances, and 
• at last preparing to strike a blow all the’ 
ihore terrible for the long forbearance which 
preceded it. 

About half-past ten, however,matters begin 
to ,mend. It is known that Lord Dudley 
Stuart must be nearly “ down.” Members 
who have been dining come flocking back ; 
it is evident that no small man will obtain 
a hearing to-night. 

At hast Lord Dudley Stuart is "down.” 
Several members rise, but there is a general 
call for one of them—Eoebuck ! In a few 
sensible manly words he calls upon Govern¬ 
ment for information—upon tlie House and 
tlie country to act with united vigour, and 
sits down amidst that repe.ated “ Hear, he.ar, 
hear, hear! ” which, uttered in a rapidly 
increasing key, constitutes the “Loud cheers” 
which relieve our eye iu the long debate- 
columns of the Times. Tlien the Spca^ier, 
catching the eye of the Leader of the HoUae, 
calls npon “ Lord John Bussell! " and Lord 
John being thus in undisputed possession of 
his audience,‘the Speaker himself takes a 
short practical cut to the solution of the 
cmestion which has been so long occupying 
the legislators, and leaves the House—which, 
ceases to be a House. Great joy 
to the strangers! They and the Speaker 
alone' have been obliged to sit without 
moving‘'since four o’clock, and it is now 
eleven. They rise, stretch themselves, yawn, 
talk, and put themselves into all those con- 
tral^nd but comfortable attitude.'), which, 
upon the Speaker’s return, will instantly 
becc^e high treason, and excite the ready 
ire of the messengers, who are now looking 
oh with a grim permission, 

- "In about ten minutes the Speaker returns, 
'imd taking the chair, exclaims "Order, 

! (Hrder ! ” Everybody forthwith becomes or¬ 
derly ; dead silence prevails, and all eyes are 
turned towards the Treasury bench, where 
Lord John llussell ia not to be seen, in a 
minute, however, be comes hastily in from 
behind the chair, with an oradge in his hand; 

it is clear that he has been to the refreshment' 
rooms to arm himself for the coming effort; 
he sits down fi>r a moment, takes a auok at . 
his orange, deposits it upon the.tablajbefbre 
him, and then rises amidst intense silence to 
express bis opinion npon the Speaker's 
leaving the chair. And really his sentiments 
upon this question are very remarkable, 
indeed. With his arms folded, with a stem 
countenance, with an air of re.al dignity which 
makes him (os it made another great little 
man, though no senator) “ six feet high,” tbo 
most inipoitant Minister of the Crown, iu 
a clear m.auly tone, repeatedly cheered oh by 
the hearty, and, for the time, unanimous 
concurrence of the House of Commons, ia. 
language of no unbecoming exultation, but 
of regretful serious uncompromising firmness, 
declares the rupture of the great European 
peace; with just severity denounces the 
Emperor of Eussia a.s the wanton disturber 
of that peace; with wisdom well worthy 
of a Statesman, oxliorts the country to count 
well tile cost of the coming struggle j and 
with an animating patriotism, the sincerity 
of which no honest man can for a moment 
donbt, professes his readiness to bear ids own 
share of the common burden. In short, he 
makes a fine speech in the best sense of the 
word, and I love and honor him ! 

It w.as now past midnight; the House could 
not yet make up its mind to let the Speaker 
go, so the Debate was adjourned, I went 
down stairs and found my poor friend Green 
bewailing his destiny in the Lobby. After 
sitting out Ijord Dudley Stuart, he had 
suddenly recollected that he had not dined. 
Wliat could be easier than to step down into 
the refreshment-room—recruit nature—and 
then .come up again 1 What slow fellows 
we must have been not to think of it. 
Poor Green! No opposition was made to ids 
departure: the occupants of the gallery 
squared their elbows with great ease; the 
j.'tiiilor let him down as readily as a ^ider 
a<lmils a fly into his web; but when Green 
tried to go up ag.ain into tlie gallery, ho 
discovered too late the regulation adhered to 
with rigid strictness by the delighted dooi"- 
keeper, that a stranger who vacates Ida seat 
forfeits it. So he had heard Tjord Dudley 
Stuart and missed Lord John BuraelL 
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SHADOWS OF DARK DAYS. 

Thk fairy stories rvliicli are the most de¬ 
lightful, and which the world can Icttst alFortl 
to lose, are those, one need h.ardly say, which 
never were believed. Onr pletusantest have 
sprung, like Cinderella, from a playful fancy, 
and have quickened and enlivened the minds 
of thousands without being in any single 
instance foes to anything but to stupidity and 
ignoranije. But the ancestors of these were 
tales which, in their d.ay, were finndy believed 
by the people,not excepting the most learned, 
and which were discussed with much solidity 
and gi’avity. When men wont into the woods 
they journeyed, not only in bodily but also 
in spiritual fear; they expected to meet 
robbers, they dreaded to meet wood-spirits 
and other gUosls. These were the shadows 
of the dai’k days, not the lights. 

All that is most graceful in dur fairy lore was 
brought to us from the cast by the crasaders. 
From the south of Europe, loo, ive may have 
learnt some lesson of good humour, for the kind¬ 
ness of the fairies cited in the old Provcn 9 al 
lays is quite remarkable. They might be vexed 
for a heaeon, but they always relented and 
made up their quarrels. Take for example 
the tale of Lanval, that belonged to South 
France ip the twelfth or thirteenth century. 
An amiable fairy loved the Count Lanval, 
but commanded him to be entirely silent 
on the subject of her favours. At any hour 
of the day, he had only to wish for her and 
sho was there to malce him' happy. But it so 
happened that king Aotus and his wife 
Genevra came to Carduol, where the king at 
a tournament caused his wife to be proclaimed 
as the most beautiful of women. Lanval 
whispered to himself a different opinion, and 
was overlieord ; his contumacy was rei>orted 
to the queen, and when he saw that ho had 
no other hope of saving himself, he confessed 
fi'eely what he knew. The jealous qnccii 
caused him to be condemned to death, and he 
in vain, while in hia prison, called for aid on 
the good fairy whose secret he had trai¬ 
torously told. His last day came, therefore, 
and he was led out to thfo place of execution, 
where he found the queen add the whole 
qoprt assjsmbled to behold vengeance done on 
the maligner of her majesty’s good-looks. 
When idl was ueprly ready a Btiapge lady 


soot her dwarf to the king with a request 
that, as she desired to be present, he would 
be kind enough to postpone the celebration 
until her oi'rlval. Soon afterwards she came 
in upon her palfrey and all eyes were blinded 
by her beauty. She told the king that it 
was sho of whom Lanval had spoken; aud, 
to her majesty’s extreme disgust, the king 
himself, as well as the whole couri^ doclaiWjs 
tluat Lanval had been altogether in the right. 
Tliat knight had been leaning against a pular 
near the foot of the throne, touched to the 
heart by his fairy’s tenderness. She had for¬ 
given him. When, she retii'ed from the 
throne, he letipl beside her on the palfrey aud 
rode with her into fairy-land. 

We of the north and west have been more 
cloudy in our superstition. We have had no 
lack of supernatural actiuaintances, in which 
our belief was more or less firm and general 
until the end of the sixteenth century. There 
were spirits of earth, spirits of air, spirits of 
fire, and spirits of water. Treatises without 
miniber were written \ipon them, aud they 
were described and compared os philoaophi- 
c.Hlly, as we now describe and compare the 
races and the languages of Malayan, Rtmuou, 
and other tribes. In addition to men, rara- 
celsus taught, four races of beings were 
created who have not Adam for their father. 
They have all fiesb and bone, and rcasom and 
there is one race for each element, l^ose 
living in the middle of the earth be calied 
Pigmies and Gnomes; those dwelling in 
water. Nymphs aud Gndiues; those in 1^,air, 
Sylphs aud Melusiuas,—they alone are capa¬ 
ble of actually marrying the sons of Adam-^ 
aud those living in fire he called Volcanoes. 
Tliis was a putting of old-fashioned fact, on 
belief that went for fact, into a new fashioned 
dress of theory. 

Every element certainly was peopled by 
the superstition of our forefathers, and very 
miserably degradefl man’s life must have 
been when people went about with their 
souls clad in such stuffs as those of which 
X here beg leave to exhibit a few patterns. 

First let me unroll a pattern-book of earth 
spirits. Gervasius Tilberiensis, who is writing 
in the thirteenth century, tells this story hi 
these words; “ There happened in Great 
Britain a wonderful event that is sufficiently 
notorious. Thgi's ’ Vas in the county w 
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Gloucester a booting forest very w'ell stocked 
witli wild boar, st^, and all manner of 

K me, according to the custom of Englwd. i 
this \roodlaad there 'vras a little bill rising 
to about a man’s height, which knights and 
other huntsmen were accustomed to ascend 
whena, fatigued with heat ^d thirst, <hey 
desir^ rest from their exertions. Tliis hill a | 
man ascended one day with that motive when I 
he was left far behind by his companions, 
and being tiiere alone, he said as if to a com¬ 
panion ; 1 am very thirsty. Suddenly there 
stood by his side a cup-filler handsomely 
dressed, with joyons face, lifting n]> in one 
hand a great drinking horn, adorned with 
gold and jewels, as was the custom with 
the most ancient English. But in the cup 
there was a nectar ofifered to him of unknown 
but of the sweetest savour, the drinking of 
which put to flight all the beat and weari¬ 
ness of his gJijwing body, so that one would 
l^nk he liad not been working, but was a 
pnnon setting out to work. And when the 
nectar liad been taken, the servant produced 
a cloth for the wiping of the moutli; then 
having performed nis oflSce he disappeared 
and awaited neither any reward nor any 
questioning. This service liad, in the course of 
ancient times, been much praised, and daily 
use was made of it, until, one day, a hunting 
knight who belong^ to the town ot Glouces¬ 
ter, having asked lor the drauglit and received 
the <!riukiughorn, did not, tis custom and cour¬ 
tesy required, give it back when empty, but 
took it away for hLs own use. But the lord and 
illustrious Count of Gloucester when he had 
discovered tlie truth of the affair, condemned 
the robber to death, and gave that horn to 
your most excellent great grandfather. King 
Henry the First, in order that he might not 
be regarded as the favourer of so great a crime, 
as he would be if be added stolen goods to iiis 
own jitivate treasure.” 

I httve begun with the most jovial spirit I 
could find, Leff me stop at the word jovial, to 
remind the reader that we owe even-tliat 
word, and the good'word jolly, to tlie days of 
superstition. It is astrological. Jovial, nier- 
cnrial, martial, satui-niue people are men 
influenced respectively by the planets 
Jupiter, Mercury, jMars, and Saturn, just as a 
luuaticsih a man influenced by the moon. 
Disasters are ill-stoired events, and the 
statesman who tells us that he introduces 
some measure at a lavunrablc juncture, says, 
though he does not mean, tliat he has got a 
horoscope which justifies rising to address 
Hie bouse. Those days of superstition cut their 
mark into our language pretty deeply. But 
sihee Astrology je not our business just now 
I return to the earth spirits, and pair the 
coni^eous Ganymede of Gloucester with a 
J^ebe from the Osenlierg. At the cud of the 
sixteenth century Superiutendent Hamel- 
mann published in foho the Chronicles of 
Oldenburg. Among oilier things he tells the 
tale that mllovs• 


"In the year nin6 hundred and ninety 
Count Otto was lord of Oldenburg. A.nd aa 
he being a good huntsman took much (ilea- 
Bure in the hhaoe, he went bunting on tha 
twentieth of July in the said year, with many 
of his nobles and servants, meaning to look 
for his game first in the forest o^led the 
Berneleuer wood as far as the Osenbeig, 
leaving bis whole suite out of sight and out 
of hearing. Then he stood still on his white 
horse halt-way up the hill, and looked about 
him for his company, but could not so mnch 
ns hear one of his dogs bark. Upon that he 
said to himself, for he was very hot: * By the 
loixi, if I only had now a cool drink of water I’ 
As soon as he had spoken the word the 
Osenlierg opened and a beautiful girl came 
out of the cleft, handsomely attired in flue 
clothes, with beantifal hair parted over her 
shoulders and a little coronet upon it, and she 
bad a costly silver goblet that was gilded, 
shaped like a hunter’s horn, well ana con- 
uiiigly made, worked over with figures of 
many weapons now little known, and with 
blrunge unknown inscrijitions and admirable 
pictures; tins slic had in her hand filled, and 
she gave it to the count, begging that he 
would drink from it to refresh liituself. Then 
when the count took the silver-gilt horn, and 
lifted the hd, he looked at tlie liquor within 
and shook it, and it did not give him satis¬ 
faction. He therefore beggi'd of the maiden 
that he might be excused, upon which the 
maiden s ud, ‘ My deai lord, drink and trust 
me, it will do no liatm to you. but only good.’ 
She further etplaiued to him that if iie 
drank, it should go W'ell always with the 
house of Oldcnliiirg, but that if he would not 
trust her and driuk from her cup,'there 
would be no mutual trust, but always con¬ 
tention among his descendants. The count 
was, however, so much dissatisfied at the 
app .irance of llio liquor that he took the 
silver-gilt hoin, and, seeming to drink irum it, 
threw the contents behind him Some of it 
fell upon Ills liorse and wetted him, and 
wherever it fell the horse’s hair dropped off 
When the damsel saw what liad lieen done, 
she asked for her liorii again, Imt the count 
hurried down lull, taking it witii him, and 
when he looked round he saw that the damsel 
had gone liaek mto the mountain. With all 
his speed he spurred hack to his servants, and 
telling them what had hapfiened, showed 
them the drinking horn, which became a 
costly treasure in his femily, and is to this 
day preserved at Oldenburg, where,” says 
Hamelmann, “I have myself often.seen it, 
and it is admired by many for its workman¬ 
ship and its antiquity." 

'What a grand set of stories might in this 
way be told and believed ii one were attached 
to every specimen of art in Marlborough 
House, or to every bone, muminy, or old 
vessel in the British Museum. A l^dbook 
to the antiquities of the Mnseum, written by 
Superiutendent Hamelmann, in the manner 
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of fifteenth or fd&iee&tili eeriurr, bov dif- 
‘ it %Oiild bo ;^oin tbo oaoia book ^aa it 
ja fitiraiished to lu iui the uioeteenth century 
by 3dr. Vaui. 

.Ib<^ preceding‘talea are both supersti* 

‘ tiotfs fastened upon ancient objects by the' 
jnen who wondered at them. We will take 
neact a story of a cavern, and of a discovery 
'which the people of Basle believed to have 
been .made in their neighbourhood, in the 
year fifteen hundred and twenty. An old 
heathen goddess, under the name of Lady 
. Yenus, survived as an earth spirit in the 
iniddfe ages; she was supposed to live under 
the . earth, and to entertain knights now and 
then. It does not seem, however, to have 
been I^ady Yenus herself of whom this story 
is told in Stumpi’s Swiss Chronicle:— 

“ In the year of our Lord fifteen hundred 
and twenty, there was a man at Basle in 
Switzerland, Leonard by name, commoiily 
called Lienituanuus, the sou ofa taUor, a cra/.^, 
simple mortal, who could speak but ill, be¬ 
cause be.stammered. This man, since he hud, 
by 1 know not what meims, made his way 
into an., underground passage or cavern tl\at 
there is at Augst, near Basle, and gone into it 
farther than any man had gone before him, 
was able to toll a very strange tale.” One 
sees so far the credibility of this. Few moun¬ 
tain regions are witiiOut stories of the won¬ 
derful rumblings and explorations of the idiots 
who go whei'e others fear to tread, and tliere 
is no reason to doubt that the tailor's sou 
told a strange tale—a compound of old legends 
—'about the cavern; the remarkable and in¬ 
structive part of the case is, that his story 
was at once believed. Be said that “ he went 
down, taking a consecrated waxlight, and 
came first to an iron gate, afterwards from 
one cavern to another, until at last he passed 
through some beautiful green garciuns, in the 
middle of which there was a fine palace. In 
the palace w.hb a lovely lady, woman to 
her middle, but below that a dreadful snake. 
The lady led him by the hand- to two cheats, 
upon which two black dogs were baying. The 
lady, however, having silenced them, took a 
bunch keys which she had hanging round 
her neck, (mened the chest and took out of it 
all kinds oiguld, silver, and other coins. With 
great kindness the lady gave him not a few of 
these, which he took away with him, and dis¬ 
played, BO that any one might see them. He 
testified also that the lady used to say, she 
was bom of royal race, but so cursed and en¬ 
chanted tiiat she had been changed into such 
a monster, and bad no hope of restoration 
until some youth, pure as a boy, and with as 
whole a heart, should kiss her three times. 
Then she would recover her true shape, and 
give to her deliverer the whole of the trea- 
eufe that ms kept hidden in that place. He 
.s^<alao that he had kissed the lady twice, 
SM each time she had made such librrible 
MRt^res. expressive Of her .^oy^ tbid* be h^d 
thought she would devour bun, mid bad 
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He would have ^oue the third tune, but be¬ 
fore he'weut he had been made ae<luabated 
with a young maiden of Basle, and his heart 
ceased to be whole. After that, he i^ould 
never again find the entrance to the cave.**' 
“ Who will not believe,” says the chronicler,, 

“ that all this is the pure cheating of a demon. 
There exist the old Boman coins which the 
young man fetched out, and which be has 
shown to many of our cltizeus, and he has 
given such accounts as make it certain that 
in the said cavern under the ground there is 
a famous treasure, which an earth-spirit (sueh 
spirits are often called Telciiinnes) possesses 
and guards. That nobody may take this for 
an invention or fable, there are still living 
witnesses who have received the whole from 
the lips of the said Lienimannus.” A mtizen of 
Basle, after this, went into the cave for hope 
of getting treasure, but when he had gone a 
litue way and found upon the fioor some 
imniau bones, he was seized with so great a 
fear that he turned round at once and rushed 
out again as fast ns he was able. 

C'apital foo<l for superstition was found by^ 
our full) era in the bouc caves, but I turn aside 
from them, and go into the mines, caves 
worked by the industry of men themselves, 
places of daily business. They too, as all the 
world knows, were supposed to be inhabited 
by earth-spirits, whoso business it also was-to 
work wherever there was metaL ffome of 
the.se spirits were invented by designing 
ti’adcrs, that, for exanude, was the origin of, 
BUbezalil, famous to English readers by the 
name of Number Nip. Emperor Rudolf the 
Second caused precious stones to be sought 
for througliout Bohemia, and gave spi-eial 
powers to a priest of Eowensko, a little town 
not, many miles from Tnrnau, to look for 
jewels in the Biosengebirge. The stone¬ 
cutters who then chielly'belonged to Xtaly 
meant to secure to themselves that i*egiofi 
famous for its possibilities of wealth, and sent 
thither one of tlieir factors, who, by trickeiy 
and goldin-making, Hightcnod away all the 
good Sile.sifuis, and he it was who probably 
gave rise to the comparatively modern le¬ 
gends about Bilhezabl or Number Nip. 

Faracelsus, in his book upon occult philo¬ 
sophy, says i.liat tlie earth-apiiits, watching 
over tre.asurcs and rich veins of mstal, have 
fleshand blood like men, with a peculiar kind of 
reason, but no soul. Another learned ex¬ 
pounder of tlm subject, Peter Tbyrsous, in a 
work on the Appantions of Spirits, says that 
the creatures are as Faracelaus describes them, 
and that they are not to be regarded, quite as 
spirits, but as forming a middle substance 
between men and brutes. Lavater, writing 
upon apparitions'in the year fifteen hundred 
and eighty, spoke in detail of the ghosts and 
spirits that are to be seen in mines, dressed 
like the miners, and apparently at work like 
them, yet producing nothing out of all .their, 
phow of digginc, loading, dragging. They d^, 
no harm to urn workmen if they are not 
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angered by t1iem,&ad they especially ore found 
in rich iron and silver mines, which are indeefl 
swarming with them. A pious and learned 
man, Lnvater says, once wrote to him that 
there was a silver mine at Oavos, upon which 
the lord of the place, Peter Bnol, a valiant 
man, Imd spent much, not without handsome 
retdrn. In it there was a spirit, or mountain 
devii who was particnlariy active on a Friday, 
when the men loaded their ore into the trucks; 
he wonhl move ore at liis plea-^urc from one 
truck into another, in which practices the 
mosteg saw no harm,—^biit crossing himself 
whenever he went in and out of the mine, he 
■prospered well in spite of the demon. One 
day, however, when this creatnre iia<l heen 
more than usually wild and troubli.'ionic,one 
of the miners became angeied and abused 
him heartily, and curbed biui, and told him to 
go back home, lljion tliat, the ilemon took 
the miner by the head and twisted it round, 
BO that his face looLed ovei his brick, 3'et he 
was not altogether killed, but Inid for many 


torbed nent day, and the dung be not throtivn 
out of the milk,—^the milk being used in spite 
of it,—the bargain is complete, and these 
creatures, for the hire of a daily plate of 
victuals set in a clean comer for their use, 
become very faithful servants. 

Some of these goblins, indeed a large olsss 
of them, on account of the hats that they 
wore, used to be called Hattikins in Qermuiy. 
In the year eleven hundred and thirty-two 
there was a hattikin at Hildesheim, wluwbaa 
lieen mentioned in several chi'onicles. In 
Abbot Tritium’s chronicle of the Monaetery 
of llirauhau, the story of him is told in tiiifi 
manner:—“In the year one thousand one 
hundred and thirty-two an evil spirit ap¬ 
peared during a long time to many men at 
liiidcshcim, hi the shape of a jieasant with a 
hat upon Ids head, for which reason he was 
called by the country people Hattikin. This 
spirit took pleasure in going about with men, 
tiometinu’s visible, sometimes invisible, ques¬ 
tioning and iiusweriug them, lie hurt nobody 


years with his twisted neck, ;iud becaim*' uitliout a cauic, but if he was laughed at or 


known to many who are now ali\ e, but somo 
years afterwards he died. 

The mines were suitposcii also to contain 
ghostly animals, “some of which,” wrote 
Georgius Acricola, “are vety itriible to be¬ 
hold, and they arc all mostly hostile to the 
workmen. There W'as such an animal,” he | of IliMeslieiiu out of sleep, and said these 
adds, “at Annebirg, iu the jiits eallid Rosen- ^ words to him : ‘ Hp with jou, baldhead 1 the 


abused he avenged the injury with a strong 
h.snd. ‘When the Count lluicardde Luca was 
killed by the Couiil Hermann of Wiesonlmiv, 
and the land of the last named came in 
danger of being made the booty of the 
avenger, the Hattikin roused Illsho]) Bernhard 


krantz, that destroyed twelve men with the 
breath out of its mouth. He emitted the 


comity Wicsenherg is made vacant by 
murder, anil may be added easily to your 


blast by opening his iiioutli, rtnd was seen i ])osseBsions ’ The bishop colhcted liumedly 
commonly in the sha}ic of a hoisi*. Theie was | his fighting men. tell iqioii the ust.ates of the 
one too wealing a hliu'k coat lu the St. George’s guilty count, and united it, with the jjormis- 
pit of the Schiioberg, that blew a man iiiloisinn of the eiiqiernr, to liis domains, « The 
the air, not without great danger to his body.” 1 hjiirit often g.ave to the said bishop unasked 
Were we as ignorant now as our fore/athei'H. | warning of d.iugd'a, and was a particularly 
what awful stories might be made to thicl|en I fi'equeni visitor to the (‘ourt kitchen, where 
horrors tliat are alicady more than tliick'he gossqiedwilh the cooks,and pcrformeilfor 
enough. The cruel under-ground dragon that' tin in many little services. Thin they became 
with the blast of its nostrils lately burnt and Igrodn.dly very intiiiiate with Hattikin ; and 
destroyed more than a liundicd men atiat last one of the kiteheii boys ventured, 
Wigau, the same that within the year befoio I whenever lie came in, to mock at him, and 
had smitten sixty, we know now how to call I even to throw dirty wafer <>ver him. The 


by its name. Firedamp, and we know its dam, 
Nwlect. 

They were surely not days for us to wish 
back with “the song of Gamolj’n,” when 
•Imost^Ibytbing—an old eu{», a h'indfal of old 
coins, R wry neck, 01* a mine exiilosLon—could 
be looked at in this manner from a su]>ur- 
stitious point of view. 

1 have not called the earth spirits of the 
mines kobolds, because kobold is simply a 
German form of our word goblin, ami a 

f oblin is e.ssentially a spirit that inhabits 
ouses. Rucb spirits are of many kinds ; some 
Rice gadabouts, some are domestic, and esta¬ 
blish themselves with n single f.imily. Tlicfs 
last, generally enter into a sort of conlrai't 
before taking {mssession of a dwelling. Duiing 
the night they drag chips of faggot into the 
middle of the kitchen floor, and put dung into 
the milk-pans. If the chips left uudis- 


spii-it beggcil the chief cook, or the kitchen 
m.astcr, tliat he would cheek the rude iKjyfor 
Ins impudence, or otherwise he might be 
taking for himself too severe revenge. The 
master cook replied : ‘ Von are a ghost, and 
afraid of the young rascal! ’ Upon which 
Hattikin answered with a menace: ‘Since 
you will not punish the hoy, I will let you see 
m a few days how much he frightens me.’ 
Soon afterwards tlie young fellow was asleep 
by himself in the kitchen when the Hattikin 
entered. The spirit seized Ifim then, strangled 
him, tore liim to pieces, and set the pieces in 
a number of ditferent pots upon the fire. 
When the cook saw what had oeen done he 
swore at the Hattikin, who therefore on the 
next day spoiled all the meat that was on tl;o 
splits w|th the poison and blood of toads tltat 
he poured over it. Tin cook was moved to 
fresh wx’aih, and again angered the Hattikin, 
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>wiM> at last 0an8ed,kiQt''to fall dctwnr a dmp 
abjas attempting to cross it on a phantom 
brulae that Hattikin erected.’' 

. . ATstory of another kind of honae-epirity 
mav serve as our last reminder of the way in 
wliKjh the eaiidi was peopled by the snper- 
Btjtkme of our forefathers. I'ho narrator is 
Martin Luther ; it ia from hia “Table-talk : ” 
A maid had always a devil sitting by her 
-on the hearth; it had a little place of its 
own, that it kept very dean, as the devil is 
always very fond of cleanliness wherever he 
jnay bo, ia the same way a.s flies always select 
the cleanest things to settle upon, as white 

K - for instance. Now the maid one day 
id the Heiiizelcin, for so slie called the 
de^l, that he would let her see what he was 
like, but the Heinzelein would never do so, 
until one day the maid went into tbo cellar, 
and she then saw a dead child swimming in a 
harrcL TJicn it was evident what tbo devil 
was, namely Autor emdis, for tlie maid bad 
had a cliild which she had smothered and 
diidden in a barrel.” 

From superstitions of this grosser kind we 
to the spirits of air, but wc shall scarcely 
fiml in the lighter element more graceful 
company, if we except the sylphs. The 
tmeatures of air, Paracelsus taught, have 
blood and flesh and bone ; they speak and eat 
and move about; they pass through <loors 
and walls, but the poor beings have no souls, 
and die as worthless as the cattle. The sylphs 
of French rom.ancB, which appear as guar<lian 
spiritfl, are descended from l.he sylphs of later 
^jnon times, the Sulevim or Dese Suleves, 
from whom our word sylph is derived. Thus 
lan stone was dug up near Ijausaune, 


wiBH»tnis inscription : “ Thinira .md Donirida, 
Diedalus and Tato erected to their Sylphs, 
wilt)-- cai’e for tlicm, this monument.” On a 
aimtlar stone dug up between Bonn and 
Andemach, the inscription was, “To the 
Sylp^, Caius F.accius, veteran herdsman of 
the twenty-second legion, in fulfilment .*f his 
vow.” But Europe in the middle ages thought 
itself rather waiTud against than loved by 
the air-spirits; they were seldom seen; 
transparent as tlie medium in which they 
floated, they Were proud and luiilicious, 
wakenera of storms, destroyers of crops. 
Sometimes they represented fighting armies 
in the sky ; sometimes they were lost spirits 
of men, as was the case with the nightingale 
in a wood near Basle, that in its own neigh¬ 
bourhood attracted so much attention in the 
sixteenth century. ‘ It was at the time when 

■ the Bhsle Council was sitting, and many 
' learned men happening to come to and fro, 
: were astonished at the melting beauty of its 

tones. A party of scholars having for some 
time halted to listen, one of the company 
.' asked tbu bird, in the name of the cross, who 

■ was. Then the bird said that he was the 

. a wicked man condemned to wait 
tlU the day # judgment. ‘Aftor that. 
bAtin^bb answer he flew asiiraF, bat those v^o 


'had listened to his song fell sick, and 4ied , 
soon afterwards. The story is told ijn Eoto* 
mann’s “ Temple of Nature.” . ‘ 

We fiass from air to firo, and find spirito of 
fire familiar enough in corpse lights and 
Jack-o’Iauterns. Here is an idea of the soi^ 

of spirit of lire that can be conjured by super¬ 
stition out of a meteor or flash of electric 
light. It is a story told of a friend by Jerome 
Cai'dau, the most famou-s physician of his 
day, and a devout believer in all things super¬ 
natural. “ One of my friends,” he says, “ a 
trustworthy mau, returned from MUau into 
Gallaretc. Tt was night, but black clouds 
made the night darker, .and it was raining - 
gently. When my friend bad just passed by 
tlie cliin-chyard of>the next town, and was 
about four miles from Gallarete, he perceived 
a graduall.v increasing light, and hoard more 
and more loudly voices of cowherds from the 
left side of him. Soon afterwards he saw 
close by him a chaiiot completely enveloped 
in flume ; the voices of the cowhenls- cned 
‘ Beware ! beware ! ’ Alanfted by that ap¬ 
parition, he put spurs to his horse, but 
however much lie hurried, he saw always the 
chariot by bis side. lie himself in the mean¬ 
time ]u-ayed, aud at-the end of an hour 
re.'iched the church of St. Laurence, outside 
the town gate. There all seemed to sink into 
the earth, chariot, hei'ds, herdsmen, and the 
flames.” 

1 may allude here, too, loan English super¬ 
stition of the thirteenth century, relating to 
an animal called the Grant, a mystenbus colt 
with sparkling eyes, that junipa about the 
streets aud sets the dogs Ixtrkiug generally 
towards sunset, in any town or village which 
is about to he aftlioted by a fire. 

Tliere were spirits of all waters—fountauis, 
rivulets, lakes, rivers, and the sea. Oboe 
upon a time, in classic ages, they were grace¬ 
ful beings, aud there is some grace about the 
Melusinas and tlie other ladies of the sea in 
wliotn our forefathers believed. Such damsels 
were noted for prophetic power. They uttered 
verbal -prophecies. They danced upon the 
water in which any one was about shortly to 
be drowned. Water-spirits were for a long 
time retained in worship by the Germany 
after they had ceased to bo heathens. ..A 
manual for the confessional compiled hy 
Ehegino in the tenth century, instructs all 
priests to inquire' “whether any one offers 
sacrifice before trees, fountoins or stones, as 
before altars, or brings to them a light or-any 
other gift, as if a godhead dwelt there, able, to 
do to them good or harm.” 

From the north, tenible shapes were 
poured over the waters. There was the ship 
Naglfar which was built wholly of dead 
men’s nails ; and there were such water 
beings as the en^ianter Oiler of Sweden, who 
sailed about upon a bone; and the pirate 
Oddo the Dane, who went about to perform 
ocean robbery without any ship at 
I yoking' atorms wmoh ovwwheliued all yest#i ^ 













%Wb {Hirsu«d him, .80 Hved .until, he 

"UfM met b; an ehobonter who oould tread the 
water ,Iike hinwelf, and who engaged in 
oombat with him far away u^n the waves. 
Ihen Oddo’s power was snatched flx)m him, 
and he went down at last to feed the hshea. 

Stories like these are well enough to us 
' who while away our time over them ds over 
other sports of fancy. But who would wish 
to have tlienv back a^ain in sober earnestness, 
' together with the fames, of whom we regret 
; sometimes .that th^ are not so real to us as 
they were to' our forefathers. The fancy of 
man is not dead or dwarfed, but it is occupied 
now surely on better work thau ibis of 
peopling a dark day with terrors. I have 
said nothing here of the faith in Satan’s 
<idrect agencies, of demons, monsters and nia- 
of wax images, the evil eye, witches, 
dragons, basilisks, warnings of death ; for 
title whole body of tlio superstition of our 
ancestors is mneh too large to he summed 
up in half a dozen pages, and the darkest 
shades of it are those which have not hers 
been represented. 

OIL UPON THE WAVES. 

Bbkjamin Peankun —printer, ambassador, 
olectrieian, kite-flver, republican, and philo¬ 
sopher in general—made some curious ex¬ 
periments on this subject; but it will be 
easy to collect numerous observations bearing 
on the matter in other quarters, before noticing 
PVanklin's researches. 

Pliny, in his Natural History, propounded 
a.bit of wisdom, which was a standing joke 
for many centuries. As given in Philemon 
Holland’s translation, it runs thus :—All 
seas are made caltne and still with oyle ; and 
therefore the dyvers under the water doe 
spurt and sprinkle it abroad with their 
mpaths, because it dulceth and alLayeth the 
unpleasant nature thereof, and carryeth a 
light with it.” But, by the eighteen^ cen¬ 
tury, men had begun to believe much of this 
statement, if not the whole. It became 
known that the fishermen of Bermuda wm'e 
wont to pour a little oil on the water of ti£b 
sea, to facilitate that striking of a fish which 
is rendered difficult wbeu ripples disturb the 
. clearness of view. It became known, or at 
least reported,, tliat the fishermen of Lisbon, 
when about to raturu into the Tagus, and 
when the surf on the bar was more than 
usually rough, occasionally adopted the plan 
of emptying a bottle or two of oil into the 
■, ^aea; thereby suppressing the breakers suffi- 
‘j’ lfitotly, to wow'a boat to pass in safety. It 
bs^tiune known tiliat in certain parts of the 
' -iKiiditerranean, divers (probably sponge, or 
or pearl fishers), did the very thing 
piiay had described, not for the sake 
of’i^ sfiibdess of the wav^, hut for the clear¬ 
ness of h^irht beneath the surface of the 
water results from that stillness. It 

becasne 'kta<^ ihsl in ihe liarj[>oar. of New¬ 


port in Simde Xdimd, the sea was' always 
smooth while any whaling vessels were in it.; 
whence the inference, that uie leakage fipin 
the barrels had mixed with the water'imMch 
was from time to time pumped up frpih tike, 
holds of the ships ; and that this modicum 
of oil, spreading over the surface of f^ 
harbour, stilled tee waves, , '' 

Besides these general reports—rumeilre 
which were more trustworthy than, it is, 
always the good fortune of rumoura to 
there were many facta mentioned more p»«- 
ciseiy by travellers, and naturalists, and 
others. Pennant said, that “ seals eat their' 
prey beneath tlie water; and, in case t^iey 
are devouring any very oily fish, the place is 
known by a certain smoothness of the wafters 
immediately above; a fact which the seal- 
fishers are very glad to store up among their - 
items of knowledge.” Sir Gilfred Lawson, 
who served long in the ai-my at Gibraltar, 
ascertained that the fisl'ierinen in that place 
were accustomed to pour a little oil on the 
sea, in order to still its motion, that tliey 
might be enabled to see the oysters lying be¬ 
neath ; which were large and valuable, ajsd 
were fi.slied up witli more fiieility by this atd. 
Sir John Pringle—one of tee lights of the 
Boyal Society in the last century—found that 
the herring-fishers on the coast of Scotland, 
could, at a distance, see wliei'c the shoals of 
lierrings were, by the Biuoothuesa of the 
water over them ; attributable, as he bglieved,' 
to the oiliuess of the fish. Count Bentiuck, 
tee Uutcli EuvOy at St. James’s, we believe, 
showed Dr. Franklin a letter curiously illus¬ 
trative of this subject; it was from a M. 
Teuguagel, narrating the events of a YOXage 
in a Dutdi sliip in seveuteoii hundraBtnd 
seventy, in the eastern seas. Near the ilfauds 
Paul and Amsterdam, the ship encountered 
a storm ; whereupon, the eaptmii, for greater 
safety in wearing the ship, poured some oil 
into tee sea. M. Teuguagel was upon deck 
at the time, and he states that the pJan suc¬ 
ceeded in preventing the waves from preaking 
over the vessel. He adds, “As the captain 
overturned no more than a small quantity at 
at a time, the salvation of their ship^ was ' 
due perhaps, to four quarts of olive oil;’' 
and he very naturally thought it wotthy of 
inquiry whether other vessels might not 
be aided in a similar way by a similarly small 
quauti^ of olive oil. 

Dr. A'anklin took up this subject as he did 
many others of a useful character and ip 
the best of all ways;—^by actual experi¬ 
ments. In tee year seventeen hundf^ And 
fifty-seven, being at sea in a large fle^ bquud 
for Louisburg, he observed the wakes of two 
of the ships to be remarkably smoOtb, while 
all the others were ruffled by a fiesh-bloisring 
wind. The captain on being appeal^ to fop 
an assignable cause, expressed B snppositiw 
that “ the cooks had.been juist emptying 
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10^ 4 w & tayB^citioa — » tide for the 
auiaiiaeB.,; bat reeoUecting Pony’s statement^ 
'be resolVed, if an epportoaity should offer, to 
try the experiment for himself in ever so small 
a Some years afterwai'ds, being at dap- 
l^m, he determined to make an oleaginous 
experiment ux>on a large pond. On a 
iriudy day, 'when the surface of the pond 
was rough, he brought a cruet of oil, and 
poured a little into the pond; his first 
experiment was not veiy successful, for he 
stood ou the leeward side of the pond, and 
the wind blew the oil back again upon the 
shore ; bnt, upon going to tite windward side, 
he found that even a single tea-spoonful of oil 
produced an instant calm over a space seveiul 
yards souare, and tliat, spreading and spread¬ 
ing by aegrees, it reached the leeward side, 
covering, probably, half an acre with a film 
of oil of exquisite tenuity, Franklin bore 
the character of a truthful man; and when 
he describes tills experiment with uiiiiiistake- 
able clearness in the Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions, we inust not reject it merely because it 
is marvellous. He declares that this spoonful 
of oil made half .an acre of water “ as smooth 
as a looking-glass.” Ponds are not yet 
banished from England, nor oil, nor cruets, 
' nor tea-spoous; and it would not be a 
' Very diffieult matter for a curiously-disposed 
person f J imitate tliis experiment for him¬ 
self. 

Franklin repeated the experiment soon 
after at Ormathwaite, near Leeds, in the 
presence of Smeaton and Jessop, the cele¬ 
brated engineers ; and, ou another occasion 
he d^rmined to try, somewhere near Ports- 
montn, whether he could lessen the surf ou a 
lee shore, by means of oil. He selected a 
windy day, which gave the character of a 
lee-shore to tlie spot between Haslar Hospital 
and Gillkicker point. A long boat was 
anchored about a quarter of a mile from the 
shore. A barge plied to windward of the 
long boat, as far from her as she was from 
' the shore, making trips of about half a mile 
eaeh; oil being continually poured from her, 
out of a large stone botile, through a hole 
in the cork about as large as a goose-quili. A 
party of otorvers placed themselves on the 
shore, inuu position to note if any change 
Were produced in the surf by the action of 
the oiL Franklin did not find the effect 
upon the surf to be so great as he expected; 
bnt the persons in the long-boat could ob¬ 
serve a tract of smooth water the whole length 
of the distance on which the oil was poured, 
>-^dually epi'dadiiig In breadth towards the 
long-boat. ' This water was smooth, but not 
actual^ level. The swell continued; but the 
eurfiioe was not raffled by wrinkles or 
•hmller waves; and thei-e webe none of the 


» vvae abopdanai^of this kind of wave 
'to windwaid and leeward of the oily 


epM& A tbhei^, that came round the 
point under sail^ in her Wt^ to Portkmonth, 
seemed to tnm into that oify track by choice, 
and to use it from end to end as a plobe Of 
turnpike road. 

It was not likely that a man suoh AS' 
Franklin would abstain from speculating On 
the cause of such carious results. There are 
two inquiries involved—Why does oil spread 
on water 1 and why, when so spread, does it 
still the wavy surface ? If a drop of oil be put 
upon a polished marble table, or on a lookf^- 
glass placed horizontally, it remains in 'lta 
place, spreading very litUo ; but when put on . 
water, it spreads instantly allround, becoming 
so thin as to produce the prismatic colours 
for a considerable space ; and, beyond the 
region ot these colours, to present that peculiab 
blackness which optical philosophers know to 
be attributable to a film whose thickness is 
to be estimatetl by millionths rather than by 
thousandths of an inch. It would appear as 
if a mutual repulsion took place between the 
particles of oil as soon as it touches water i a 
repulsion so strong* as to act on other bodies 
swimming on the surface, os straws, leaves,' 
chips, &c., forcing them to recede every Way 
from the drop as from a centre, leaving- a 
large clear space. 

But then, even if we can explain all this- 
by means of repulsion, how happens it that' 
so thin a film of oil can still the waves? 
When air is in motion over water, with any 
of the degrees of velocity between a gentle 
breeze and a perfect hurricane, the air en¬ 
counters a sort of friction iii passing over tlier 
surface of the water, and it rubs up the water . 
into wrinkles ; those wrinkles grow and grow 
and grow, until they become big waves. Now 
Franklin supposed that, when a film of oil 
is fjfu the surface of water, the air has nothing 
to catch hold of; it slips over the oil, as a 
greasy pig’s tail would slip out of the hands 
of Hodge at a fair: it cannot wrinkle the 
oil, and it cannot wrinkle the*water beneath 
the oil. True, there are slower and larger 
heay^uga, especially in deep water; but there, 
iMa^t the little crumplings and rippllngs 
wm«Murfaee of water usually exhibits, toiere 


water usually exhibits. There 
are tivo phases or stages in this prbeess. If oil 
be poured upon water already in a state of wavy 
undulation, it will not stop the deep, full wave: 
it will only kill the little undumions with 
which these greater waves are embroidered. 
If the oil be poured upon tbe weather-side 
of water only just beginning to be affected 
by wind, it may, says Franklin, stifle the 
waves at, their Wth: by preventing them 
from being even little, it may effectually pre¬ 
vent them fromover Ming large. Wlietherthis 
theory be true or aot,it is clear and intelligible, 
and deserves attention. lathe Great.Pacific 
of Clapham Common, when Franklin poured 
the oil near the leo-slde of the pond, he failed 
to obtain a mastery over the waves; but whwi.- 
,he. operated on the weather-side (tho.npy'; 
whence the wind Wows), he nipped them’ ii ■, 
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the bad, aod thereby prevented them from bAhkrt^toy at'ibet'^wy moment b^g aded 
bloaeoming into waves. ■ out against him, yet who could .dance at a 

This curious subject, so far as evidence is children’s party, a^ play at gwnea and^for-' 
(folded, has been bnt little attended to feit% and bo the gayest and the loudest 
i^ce Franklin’s time. And yet it is a good langher there: all the while his goods ab- 
subject for water-glit people like ourselves sunung away from him like grease fu fire, 
to know something more about. We feel Thus, too, he against whose name in the 
much inclined to propound a few questions, calendar .Justice Hempridge has writt^ the 
’to induce a little thinking on the part of lamentable words, “ sus. per coll.” wUl sieUp 
those whose thoughts are worth knowing, soundly on the very morning of his exeotttion; 
Do our captains and sailors at the present though his lullaby be the breathing of the 
day know much about this oil-wave theory ? turnkeys watching him lest he ehonld do 
Have their obaervutiouB tended to coutinn or himself a mischief It Wi-is the merchant’s', 
to invalidate the reasonings of the older ob- business just then to dance, and it is that' 
servers! Would ten pound s’woith of oil save a of poor J^nck o’ Newgate to sleep; and 
thousand pounds’ worth of d.amage to shipping Mercy allows the present necessity to dver- 
in a harbour during a particular state of the shadow and pre-occupatively overcome the 
wind 1 would eome of our surf-lined co.asts contingent emergency. Lord Clive mending 
become more easily accessible to ships’ boats the pen a minute before he destroyed himsehf 
by oiling them occ.asional]y—as we would with the penknife, may very probably for the 
' oU one piece of mochnnisiu, to enable another time have been absorbed in the nice task of. 
to ^ip over it smoothly ? Would the efforts splitting tlie qaiU into a hair or broad nib. . 

. of our life-l)oats to reach a stranded ship be It inay be instanced, as proof how oom- 
■facilitated by a keg of oil, taken out as part of mon things .md thoughts oft neutralize the 
tho boat’s stores, and used where the surf is horror of a supreme event, that the author 
heaviest 1 Do our fishermen ever now of this jnece, being once within the minutest 
throw oil upon the waves, to aid them hairsbreadth of a sudden and cruel death,— 
in' determining where .and how to make' lost for a moment the prescience of dcstruc- 
their onslaught on the fish ? If we dip .any- tion in the common-place thought that the 
thing into a pond or stream from a fourpenny over-coat he had on, which was not bis own, 
piece np to anything you please, could but had been borrowed from a friend, would 
we render it visible, and fncilitato our search be torn to ribbons. The beginning of fear and 
by the use of a little oil ? When masons de- wis<lom lias fitted us with just that measure 
aeend by a diving-bell to engage on liydinnlic of capacity to render its entire concentration 
engineering work, could they—like the Aledi- on the matter in hand, not only nebessair, 
terraneau fishers—^get a little additional light but imperative. 'The burden is so equally 
into tlieir workshops, by oiling the water’s fitted to our backs, that we feel not the- 
surface? Might not a hapless wrecked ship, equipoising piuimcra at our sides. Not only 
■ sunk in .water, not too deep, be attentively for the day, but for the moment is the evil 
and usefully espied from above, if the water’s thereof sufficient; tlie focus of this our tele- 
surfitce were rendered smooth by oil ? When scope of life requires such accuracy of fixature 
telegraph-people are laying down submarine that the present unity is the limit of our 
wii'es, would their' labours bo facilitated vision; he that shifts it hath a squinting 
by a little oi^ either to render the voyage soul. 

smoother, or to render the sunken wire more Yonder white-headed, blue-ribboned old 
visible ? All which questions we submit, Statesman ; will he not stand on his poor old 


without presumiDg to anticipate the answer. 


THE PRESENT MOMENT. 


gouty legs for hours in the weary night, 
w'lien he should be comfortably abed, s^and 
in the unwholesome atmos^.'liere of a scienti¬ 
fically ventilated hall, the Imtt of coughs and 
“ oh ! oils 1 ” .and jeers, and oft-t;yneB groans 


It is a wise dispeMation of Providence (and and bootings, the mouth-piece o*<a faction, 
ftbich, among its dispensations, lacks wis- the target of the rhetorical shafts of orators, 
dom 1) that a man is ordinarily so occupied i*aw from the Union Debating Society, -or 
with his own immediate affairs, that he has livid from the perusal of blue-books ? Will 
no leisure to consider those of his neighbours; he not remain, anxiously debating how he 
'to bring the application closer still, that he shall exculpate himself from the fieroe-aecu- 
■; is generally so enfpossed with the(ihonght, or satioaBofhishononrablefriend(whoia he hates 
.’'jwatime, or avocation, of the moment, that tho as his enemy) on the opposite benoh, triatqpH-' 

■' other teansactions in wliich he may be impli- antly chuckling when he has posM on an- • 

' chted, though perhaps greater aud graver, tagonist, and sitting down with the cheezs of 
fi8d,.liittiending sorrow aud tribnlatioii rather a crowded house resounding in hit gladdened 
thi|jia,:'4oy and content, are mercifully per- eara; and will not the deliberatiou and the 
teffitaffto be for a season out of his mind; and, defence, the refutation and the ti^ianph, gause 
th 0 a|;h they cannot be wholly forgotten, ai-e that old nobleman momentiurily to for^t. , 
tineo^idl^^im for the time. Thus I have hetird gout and hie poet obxte^ the'law^rs in Ian- ’ 
of a merchant i^owing well of tne ih-ead fiat in coln’s-isn ; son in the guartu^ who . 
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THE PJ^iSNT.SIOSlBNT; 


aell put if his debta ara not ptdd next moutli^ 
/hia daughter, vho T^ould nwist iu marqriag 
t^t chaplain, who has treated h«r so iu- 
differeiitlj eihce; his wjfe, whom he detests, 
a^ who' has been sniug him ferociously 
late]^ about her- marital “paraphernalia,” 
chiiST coEsisting in a toM snul^box, pre¬ 
sented to her grandfather by George the 
Second, for sittiug on Admiral Byng’a court- 
martial ? Yes. Tlie bailiffs may be iu 
TOBsession of Castle Lackrent; the family 
diamonds may be in the custody of Mr. 
Triball; the ten tribes of Israel may be 
keepiug up a ceaseless chimour about in¬ 
terests unpaid, and mortgages to be fore- 
dosed ; but the noble lord is euCTossed pro 
tem,, in the vital question as to \^ether the 
btu’rack-maater at Ballygarret was illegally 
dismissed or not. The opposition maintains 
that he was; Lord Viscount Lackrent 
maintains that he was not—and victoriously 
maiutaining it, forgets disease, debt, and 
difficulty, and is, for the time, triumphant 
ovei’ all. 

Again: here in the Coiii’t of Quiddities 
you shall see a grave old judge, majestic ,iu 
his wig and Jiis fur. The aaud.s of life have 
filtered sagely and decorously and profitably 
through the glass ; but he is seventy years 
•old now ; ami there are few, very few gi'ains 
left to run. Ho is rich, and honoured, and 
' wise and famous ; but his hand shake.s, and 
his eye.s are ilini, and his voice is feeble ; and 
his memory begins to play bun strange tricks. 
He can remember, to a dactyl, tbo Latin 
verses he made at school; but be cannot 
exactly call to mind who was jdaintifl’, and 
who defendant, and what the action was 
all about that he tried yesterday. Yet you shall 
see him in the Court of Quiddities, patiently 
listening to the hair-splitting arguments of 
counsel; you shall hear Itim copiously ])ouriug 
forth stores of erudition upon the right of 
patent in the ribs of an umbrella ; accui’ately 
weighing and commenting upon every tittle of 
eVKlencofor audagaiusL tlie vexed question of a 
bad sixpence ; nicely balancing the pro and 
con as to whether Mossop kicked -Barry, or 
Barry kicked Mossop ; concentrating all the 
wisdom and leai-uiog, the experience and 
observation of seventy years into a bad joke 
to make the jury titter, or a clap-trap senti¬ 
ment to elicit a peal of applause (immediately 
afterwards, amt severely, repressed by the 
officers of the com-t, of course) from the gallery. 
"Wbio should not be jubUaut at the existence of 
that mei-cy of limitation which places the 
borizou at the end of the Statesman’s nose, and 
ran adamautean wall round the retina of the 
judge's eye ; which can make them both for¬ 
get in the absorption of the Irish barrack- 
master’s dismissal, the patent umbrella, the 
bad sixpence, Barry’s kick, the bad joke, and 
the dkp-trap senthnent, how old and feeble 
they both are; how swiftly and steadily the 
sands x’upuliig through the glass.; in 
how short a space of time they must be 


thought to deaUi, “ and to the house appointed 
to airliving.” ' ; . > , . 

InMoc Momenta pubat this 

moment throbs Eternity.) Bat what a^xld 
of unceasing misery and lamentation,. im¬ 
penetrable gloom and hopeless despafrii this 
world would be if the business, the happiness, 
the.hope or fear of the Moment were pot 
permitted to'avert our eyes from the, mo¬ 
mentarily progressing dial and its mortuary 
inscription, if all our yesterdays wete but . 
to be considered as candles that have 

“ lighted fools 
The way to dusty death,” 

Each blessed morrow would bo but as one 
guiding us still further graveward; the years 
would be but as milestones on the high ro^d 
to the House of Death. Such milestones we 
know them to be; but thank God there are' 
pleasant prospects on the way, and .green 
glades and sunny spots. We may stop and 
rest—we may beguile the journev with inno¬ 
cent mirth; there are waj'-side inns for 
rcfreslitnent, and pleasant cuts and bridle¬ 
paths ; we mmt make the journey, and come 
to our bourne at hist; but which is better t 
—To march along cheerfully, with a brave 
heart, and a stout waLkiug-stick, singing a 
merry song at times; going a little out of 
our way down a green lane to visit a mossy 
ruin or a snug cottage ; tai-i-ying if needs .be, 
to help the ox out of the pit, and the lama 
dog over the stilo; to carry the milkmaid’s 
pails, ye.a, and to keep company with her 
I through the journey, for better for. worse, 
i if she be as good as comely; to pull the 
I wounded man out of the ditch, and bind up 
ilia wounds and caiTy him to the next inn 
and leave two pence for him there; to sit, 
now and again on a green knoll to take a 
sl^tch of the glorious landscape; to halt, ' 
wnen hungry and weary by a bubbling brook, 
to bathe tire swollen feet, and kindle the 
crackling branches beneath the iron potr ■ 
yea, and to see that the stew be well con- ' 
cocted, and that there bo good fellowa to eat 
it, and that our brother in rags be not for¬ 
gotten in respect of the bones and fragments, 
—I say, which is better,— thia^ manner of 
journeying, or that adopted by brother 
Dolorosus, the brother with the sour face, and , 
the hair sliii't, and the girdle witli spikes in 
it, who toils along barefoot, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left, choosing the ' 
hardest part of t'ue road where the s^rds 
and shingles ai'c, and seeing nothing but 
misery and grief in every possible ana im¬ 
possible 4i>'<intion i Brother Dolorosus you 
may brsg lugubriously that you read “ In hoe 
moment^' on the dial oftener than we do, and 
have’ the inscription in your eye and mind 
unceasingly ; but in your constant remem¬ 
brance is there not some-leaven of the vanity 
of the Pharisee of old; and have not yon,’ , 
and have not, I, and has not every one, 
basipess to do here, here, the busiueas 
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for wliiuh W6 all ei^e info tlie werMj-^h® 
busineM* of traDKiuiltlng it to l^e unborn, 
better, happier and wiser than it was } 

If we were to pull down every booth in 
Vanity Fair; if we were to shut up all the 
theatres, and hoist a black flag on the Crystal 
Palace ; if yre were to dress the Life Guards 
out with crape-scarfs and staves like mutes ; 
if we were to set the editors of Punch in tlie 
i^^S. and make laughter felony without 
'I^Defit of clergy; if we were to erect 
Mr. Bliillibcer into prime minister, ai)ulisli all 
music save tliai of the clanking of ciiaius, the 
shrieking of owls, and the, tolling of bells; 
if there were a skeleton at every ban¬ 
quet, and aji eai*th-worm in every bouquet; if 
tile ladies patronesses of Almauk’s wore 
shrouds over their muslins, as the Jews do 
over their garments on tlie White Fast; it 
the Lord Mayor mingled myrrh and vinegar 
in the loving cup at eveiy Guildhall banquet, 

' and an undertaker’s mau sal in his gold 
coach beside him, instead of the man (who 
ig that man ?) in the fur cap, like the slave in 
the chariot of the ilomau conqueror ; if Mr, 
Uarker the toast-master, instead of entreating 
us to charge our glasses, were to confine him¬ 
self to repeating the formula of the Eastern 
Herald: ” Saladin the magnificent, Saladiii 
the invincible must Die !” if we fed like Apol- 
lodorus on poisons, and drank only out of 
skulls, and delighted, like Lord Portsmouth, in 
“ black jobsif we all turned Trappists, and 
went about digging our own graves, and 
gravely whispering to each other, “ Urother, 
we must die if the sentry at the palace- 
gates were instructed to call owi, “ MemeiUo 
mori / ” every quarter of an hour ; if the 
infant’s cradle were made coflin-shape; if 
the only study of our lives were to be that 
. of the inscription on the diai-plate; we 
might indued be giving but a due corimdera- 
ti<Mi to the transitoi'y nature of exirtencK. 
But we come into existence for other ends, 
and our minds are therefore not formed, being 
healthy, to do tiiese dismal things. It is in 
tlieir nature, witliin due bounds, to take their 
colour from the present moment, as the 
chameleon takes las from the itearcst object. 

The matter of tlie moment will preoccupy 
]the uck man, groaning in the pangs of an 
incurable disease. Though he knows his 
mnludy to be far biyond tlie reach of human 
iddll; yet an hour’s cessation from pain, a 
b^ht day, a new doctor, the visit of a 
friend, will light up his face, and ring joy- 
bells in his heart. Have you never known 
him talk gaily of all he means to do 
when he gets well: of the friends he will 
idsit, the schemes he will mature, the half- 
hhti^ed ta-sks he will complete ? Have you 
sever heard the paralytic octogenarian feebly 
cackle of the new wing he means to build to 
his country house next year, when he Las the 
use of hUi' lungs again. He knows, they know, 
we all know^ we must die. 

The lad of fifteen knows it as weU, some¬ 


times, as the patrian^ of ninety; We all 
know that there/must come a time when 
the liiovenmntB of armies smd the full ef king* 
doms, the marrifwes of princes and tM» W»» 
of giants, will m of no account; wheb 
it shall be all one who reigns, who govOms i 
when those who love ua, and teM us, and 
minister to us, will with difficulty be bronght 
to abide with ns alone ten minutes. But as 
soon as reason comes, comes also the conscious¬ 
ness of the imminence of death, and comes, 
thank God ! that glorious privilege of preoccu¬ 
pation; W e are dust and ashes, we know j the 
flowers must fade, the plants and inseots 
expire, the sun himself must die, before we 
can put oil immortality ; but it is no epicurean 
philosophy, no callous ludifTerence, that 
teaches u.s, in reason and kindness, to enjoy 
life. It is a better teacher far, than these. 
An infinitely higher wisdom than the wisdom 
of the Pliarisee aud Brother Dolorosus. 


THE KOVING ENGLISHMAN. 


CAPTAIN JORCEV. 

Honor to worth ! There is one Greek, at 
least, whom I have known and whom 1 would 
rescue from the contempt which too often 
attaches to bis countr^'raen. He is a sea-cap¬ 
tain, a rough, weather-beaten man, with the 
heart of a cliild. Oh, so valiant aud gentle! 
So true and staunch, that the grasp of Lis 
honest hard-working hand does a man good. 
It makes one better to see him among weak¬ 
lings and little children: he seems so conscious 
of iiis uncouth strength, and apjicars afraid of 
breaking them. His healthy, merciful heart 
would not let him harm a worm. 

Captain Jorgey was once i-ich ; but he had 
no thought for himself, and was so good and 
so simple that bad men took advantage of 
him, and now he is only wealthy in the love 
and esteem of all who know him, in the 
aflerlion of boys and girls, who greet him 
with a shriek of joy, and turn aside from 
their path coming home from school when 
they see him; in the gratitude of the widow 
aud orphan, who thank him with moistened 
eye.s for many benefits, and put him to the 
blush with their praises;—^and in the kin4 
I tlionglits of everybody. Captain Jorgey wae 
ruined long ago, by a hard, vile man, who 
how (lest all should cry shame U]fon him) 
gives his victim an asylum in his house and 
protects, insults and makes him useful. But 
Captain Jorgey does not seem conscioue of 
this, and it is very touching to see his loyal 
gratitude and afiection for one who has 
wrought him many crael injuries. ' He thtake 
he can never do enough to show his thank- ■ 
fulness for the rude bed and scanty board 
which is doled out to him. He has become 
as a bondsman to his task master. I wish 
I had such a servant as Captain Jorgey: I, 
would try and treat him better. Upon.l^e 
whole I think I would rather have him for 
a brotlier or a very near friend. He is nbv^ 
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abaentlroni^elioilBe exoepit irben srant ^xm 
Bc^e eixatid. ‘He does iiB ^rte of CKld jobs. 
Hb ibba(b tbe (^lildren «ud makes them toys. 
' He ^bles the horse, drives bar^gatns, and is 
sent to vrangle about tradesmen's bills. He 
mart Overlook the servants—a hard task this— 
' and tell of their short-comings; he must give 
the benefit of zeal, experience, and honesty, 

, all .for mere bread and board. Yet 1 am 
afraid I conld never gain the friendship of 
'Obtain Jorgey ; for he cannot conceive it 
possible that any one should think ill of his 
spoiler, or suppose himself to be unfairly used. 

The man to whom Caj)tain Jorgey owes 
his ruin is no ogre for all that; he is merely 
a very frequent specimen of the modern 
Greek. Still young, he hiis acquired a very 
considerable fortune. In reality superCciiu, 
empty, and ignorant; acquainted with no 
one art or science, and liardly able to read 
and write correctly, he has yet a natural 
acuteness that would puzzle the wisest. He 
' is indeed one of the most successful sharp rs 
of tlie com market; and tliut is saying a great 
deal. He has the' must ))leasant, trank, 
plausible manner j)o.<;sibIfl ; yet he only speaks 
truth by accident. He seems to divine other 
men’s thoughts and intentioim V)y a sort of 
instinct; and no one ever comes in contact 
with liim without somehow or other getting 
the wrong end of an argument or a bargain. 
He will commit the most impudent robberies 
with a cool air of assurance that is posL- 
. tively astounding. He is hard, unjust, op¬ 
pressive, cunning, false, tricky, solfish; all 
with the air of an injured man. Uo has his 
temper tinder the most oxtraordiiuiry com¬ 
mand, and would never by any chance let slip 
an expression of a disagree.ible nature toe-arda 
anyl)ody, from whom he might ever by any 
possibility have the chance of gainingsixpence. 
To dependants he is oi course os heartless 
a tyrant as ever insulted worLh or embittered 
misfortune. No man has ever shown him to 
appear in the wrong. His labours are only 
known by their fruits. Somehow or other 
, everybody who makes liis acquaintance and 
gets mixed np with him in business, grows 
poorer, and yet yon cannot convict him of 
mshonesty. The fact is there; the reason is a 
mystery. His very victims are constrained 
to, speak well of him, fur they can prove no 
evil His acquaintances seem all under ob¬ 
ligations to him. Persona formerly thriving 
and well to do in the world, pass be¬ 
neath his yoke into difficulties in a 
manner, that is almost magical. When they 
fail and sink into utter ruin, he has always 
contrived to get paid. He Lhs foreseen what 
was going to happen, and has di.sposed of 
their aoceptances—sold them perhaps to some 
friend who desired a safe investment, and 
who had asked his advice. In short., he is 
oui of tite scrape, let who will be in it.. To 
be Biire then are one or two people who look 
shyly at him. It is possible to be sharper 
than some theh, but not to be sharper, than 


every man. Strahge wiiisi>ew. -go. abqut. 
r«^cting him; his mother' is- to have 
died in extreme poverty, aud cme of his 
ba^others to have got into trouble and ,t6 have 
never got out of it. But he does not mind' 
such reports as these, for he has one of hk 
poor relations living with him and can poia^ 
triumphantly to her. To bo sure she cookS' 
and superintends the washing, but he cannot 
be expected to entertain her for nothing; 
although site is said to be a perfect wonder of 
economy, and to live altogether on boiled 
salads. There is a grand gold chain which 
her important relative wears rather ostenta¬ 
tiously, and which is said to have belonged to 
her deceased husband,' as well as the watch 
winch is attached to it; but that’s nobody's 
business. It is natural that dejtendants 
should show some suhstimtial marks of 
gratitude to their protectors, if they have 
any. 

It does not seem on the whole astonish¬ 
ing that the friendship of such a genius as 
this should have been disastrous to Captain 
Jorgc}'. Shortlj' after its commencement, 
the Sea Captain’s affairs got into a maze, and 
they never got out of it. He liad then an 
olive garden, and a little vessel of his own, 
with wliich he went about to the ports in the 
neighbourhood, and sometimes got as far as 
Malta, driving a thriving trade. But as soon 
as lie began to carry cargoes for Kyrios Ozlan 
and to leave the managenient of his affairs at 
liome in the hands of his employer, every¬ 
thing went wrong. His olive trees produced 
no fruit, his house was burnt down; .and, 
thaugli everything was destroyed in the fire, 
he has since seen some things about the 
premises of his patron so like his own as to 
DC quite surprising. But this does not shake 
his simple goo<i faith, and he stems to mo so 
rkspectable and happy in it that I sometimes 
v/onder if after all he is not really the wiser 
man of the two. My opinion is not at all 
disturbed by the fixed smile which is always 
on the lips of Kyrios Ozlan ; for I cannot help 
fancying that he must soinelimes feel nneom* 
fortable, especially in the long windy winter’s 
nights. 

Ciipfain Jorgey’s olive garden and hiB 
pleasant house by the sea-mde have passed 
into the hands of his patron. It makes 
one quite uncomfortable to hear him talk 
about them with such complacency, and brag 
of their produce. It is painful to see Captain 
Jorgey on the summer afternoons toiling 
home with a large basket of fruit, proud 
that the land which oiico wnn his at least 
produces something. Kyrios Ozlan however 
only receives them with a grunt of disap¬ 
probation (it is not worth his while to flatter . 
Captain Jorgey now), and an ungraceful 
observation about the expense of gardening; 
so that the modest sailor really feels quite 

{ mzzled that the property which wasmioea, 
ittle fortune to him, should be such' h . 
burthen to patron. He feels quite di^rtuwd 
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by it, and ia. ashamed that be should havo 
allowed Lisgetierous fi iend to aco^t it for sudh 
a large 4eU as that whidh was duo to him ; 
at the date of the trausactiou Captaiu Jurgey 
knew it was a large debt, though he did 
a.ot quite know how mucli, for there had 
noTor been an account between tliem, and 
he was not a' good hand at dgures if there 
had been one. 

The fact is, that when Captain Jorgey’s 
olive trees would olistinately persist iii bear¬ 
ing no fruit in the most favourable setisoiis; 

■ when his grapes seemed all gathered before 
they had grown; and wheu his figs did not 
appear to grow at all; when he returned 
home and found his house burnt down, and 
ruin staring liim in the face ; Kyrios Ozlan 
proposed to him a very notable scheme for 
redeeming his fortunes. This was to lend 
mpney at a high rale of interest, to a trader 
in the town, who hud not hitherto borne a 
very, good reputation for strict exactness in 
his founts. C'ii])tai.> Jorgey, indeed, ven¬ 
tured to make an obsei-vation to this efiect at 
the time ; but his kind friend only smiled in 
a peculiar way he had, and told Captain 
Jorgey that he' did not understand those kind 
of affairs—which, indeed, wjis true. So the 
honest sailor left everythiug to his fiiend, and 
commenced another voyage. Not, however, till 
he had given a mortgage on liis property for 
a considerable sum of money, which hud been 
placed out at such famous iiitere^ iu his 
name, and which had been lent by Kyiios 
Ozlan with the most disinterested generosity. 
But fresh troubles awaited him. He seemed 
born to ill-luck. When he returned, the trader, 
had left the country, and bad taken Captjiin I 
Jorgey’s money witli him. The stout sea¬ 
man, however, was not half so much dis¬ 
tressed at this, as at the loss sustained by bis 

■ kind friend, after all his efforts on his buha^ 
which were detailed to him with sucii 
scrupulous minuteness. There was of course 
but one things to do — to give u]x the 
olive garden; and, although it had, by that 

. time, begun to bear all sorts of produce, in 
a very remarkable manner considering its 
fiormer sterility, yet the Cafitain was quite 
surprised that bis patron should accept it 
for. such a considci-ahle debt. To be sure 
he held Captain Jorgey’s bond for the 
balance, but what'*l^•as the use of that 1 he 
could put him in prison at any time ; but he; 
'was far too good to do it, which w}is another 
, T^on for gratitude, and anolhcr reason 
■—so thought the honest sailor — why he 
^puld try, by every means in his power, to 

> ; n^y the irameiise debt of genertisjty and 

fi^bcai^nce which he owed his benefactor. 1 
, jdmost sure that Captain Jorgey would 
: Mvp thought it nothing but his duty to die, 

. ^ go into slavery uncomplaining, for that 
iu^ epM and heartless scoundrel. 

. touclihig and cruel thing to see 
^ .them tf^ether, and to see the bumble respect 

> gratitadcof the bmve sailor|^in his worn 


clothes so carefully brushed: th« jpenipiiition. 
pouring down hk furrow^ cheeks front uq*. 
remunerated .tdil: his anxiouei glahcie to’ 
catch the eye of his patron, as tluft eatinuible 
creature sits in state, iu his gold chain, upon 
an easy chair in his country house. It n^pves. 
one’s very heart to see the sailor, so wilhng 
and earnest, so untiring and contented, under 
a rod of fron. 

O Captain Jorgey, good, honest, noble- 
hearted sailor ! little dost thou dream how 
infinitely better and greater thou art, in the* 
eyes of Him who sees all things, than the 
bedizened rogue who has robbed thee. Little 
dost thou think how the hands of many 
honest men would be stretched out to grasp 
those shy, awkward fists of yours, who would 
not deign In touch the wliite and jewelled 
fingers of lliat amazing scamp for an earl¬ 
dom. Little does thy modest fancy picture 
what bright kind eyes ot noble women wotild 
smile on you, which would turn with infinite 
disgust from him. 

Thine ia a true story, Captain Jorgey. 
Let it engraft iu our hearts, a deeper con¬ 
tempt for ill-gotten riches, and a jjrofounder 
respect for faith and honesty. I do not envy 
the man who, if he had to choose, w'ould not 
immeasurably rather be the dupe than the 
duper. Strait is the gate and narrow is the 
way by which thou travellesL, gentle Captain ; 
but it will conduct thee to thy high rewai’d!. 


HOME-SICKNESS. 

Wul'inn I nin, the IjqIIs are gilded, 
Stored willi pictures bright and rare; 
Strains of deep iiieludions music 
Flout upon (be perfmucii sir:— 
Kolbiiig stirs the dreary silence 
Save the melancholy sen, 

Near the poor and humble cottage,' 
Where I fain would be ! 

Where T am, the sun is shining, 

And lliB purple windows glow, 

Till their rich armoiial shadows 
Stain the miirble floor below ;— 
Faded Autuiiiii leaves are trenibliog, 

On the withered jasmine tree, 
Creeping ruuud the little casement, 
Where 1 fttiii would be ! 

Where I am, the days are passing 
O'er a pathway strewn with flowers; 
Song and joy and starry pleasures 
Crowu ilic happy smiling hours 
Slowly, heavily, and sadly, 

Time with weary wings must flee, 
Marked by pain, and toil, and sorrow. 
Where 1 loiu would be ! 

Where I am, the great and noble, 

Tell me of renown and fame, 

And the red wine simrkles highest, 

To do honour to my name !— 

Far ttw ay n pluee is vacant, 

By a bumble hettrili for me, , 

Dying embers dimly show it ' , 

' Whefel fliin would bel ' 











. ‘y^ere 1 anif ftr« floriom'dreaiaiug*, 

, ' SoieDee,geiuiUi««;;t divine. 

And the great minds whom aH'hononr' 
IpleroimngA their thougitts with uiiue ■ 
A few simple hearts are waiting, 

Lmiging, wearying, for me, 

Par away where tears are falling. 

Where X fiuu would be! 

Where I am, all think me happy, 

For so well 1 play nir part, 

None can guess, who smile around me. 
How far distant is my heart:— 

Far awoy, in a poor cottage, 

' Listening to the dreary sea, 

Where the treasures of my life ace, 
W^iere I fain would be! 


PRliVENTIBLE ACCIDENTS. 

I AM, if yo\i please, a bricklayer, and was 
at work the other day on the foundtitions of 
a house lately pulletl down. Next do<<r 
tumbled over me, and 1 was drawn half-dead 
bnt of the ruins. 

I am, if you please, a little boy, and was at 
play the other dity among the bricks of a 
house that htul been sold as it stood, for 
building materials, in lots. Lots at the top 
aud lots at the bottom were being pulled out, 
and carted away indiscriminately. The whole 
biiUding, thcrefoi’e, in one lot, to save trouble, 
came down at once over me, aud I am maimed 
for life, before I have grown old enough to do 
a stroke of business. 

I am, if you please, a miner, and was at 
work the other day in a colliery-sbaft famous 
for a great explosion, wliicli h.ad destroyed 
fifty or sixty men, not many iikouths before. 
There was a fresh explosion, and a hundred- 
and-tweuty mcjre were killed. I only had iny 
skin burnt oil', and my leg broken. 

I am, if you please, an able-bodied sailor, 
and added my name to the shi|)’s articles on 
board an emigrant vessel. We were broken 
up in a gale of wind, driven along by it, aud 
my mates were drowned by the Imiidred or 
more. 1 escaped, fur tho fifth time in my 
lifi^ from shipwreck. * 

I am, if you please, a soldier, just returned 
invalided.from East Indian Itavracks, in which 
I lay mortally sick, and in which many hun¬ 
dreds have died. Mine is said to have been 
a sickly station ; but there are one or two 
barracks in sicklier places that have almost 
no mortality in them at all. Those luaraoks 
. have spacious aud lofty sleeping-rooms, and 
Other tniugs, that we had not at Killampore. 

I am, if you please, a railway traveller, wlio 
' was shot into a tardy goods train neas- tlie 
Shatteringbam station, aud have had my legs 
made intocjelly. 

I am, if you please, a dweller in a rotten 
court, dying of typhus fever. 

I Slit any of these you please, or all of these 
aud a great many thiu^ more.. I um the 
victim of accident; Aud what accident may 


Tie, is what wish to lcnow,-^if I may wish so, 
much withoiit beinw considered fussy, 

I know very well that a district rarveyor 
vjhose duty it shall bo to overlook the opera¬ 
tions of tlie builders, and check such as are 
illegal or likely to endanger life, is onA who 
ought, as a gentleman, to be most courteous 
and accommodating to all those with whom ' 
he has to deal. He is bound in common .and 
professional politeness to suppose that Mr. 
Brown the builder, who is pulling down or 
running up a house, and Mr. Green the well- 
known surveyor who is engaged to watch 
Brown in a quiet, friendly way—he is bound, 

1 say, to suppose that these gentlemen know 
their business, have a right to their, own 
usages; lie ought to feel that he himself 
would be but a Jack-in-olfice if he undertook 
to meddle and obsti-uct. If'a house should 
tumble down for want of properly-applied, 
support, or' because supporting parts had 
been irnin-oporly removed, i see clearly that no 
gentleman, who lind been living amon" his 
t brethren as a Gliristian official, and overlook¬ 
ing .all their little trespasses, could be 
jiolitely made rcsyionsible for the calamity. I 
SCO what a s.ad aceideiit it is, and know that it 
is nothing else. 1 am a surveyor myself, and 
1 think I m.ay say that I under.staud these 
matters. 

I am n surgeon in a mining district, and 
take leave to testify that mining accidents are 
I accidents, and that there is the end of the 
j whole matter. Tliore is no more fo be said.' 

I attend several “ fields,”—that is to say, I 
conlr.act to attend on men hurt in the pits,— 
.and I am never without “ field patients ” on 
my book.3. Tliere always must be such—- 
they are .1 natural ami an essential portion of 
my pr.actice. I h.ave a man or two killed, I 
sup[)OKe, once a fortnight. That is nothing. 
Sometimes, insteiul of one or two, tliere are 
killed half .t-dozen at a time, and there is a 
slight—a very slight—sensation in the parish. 
Such accidents rai'oly appeaf even in the ■ 
country papers ; and of course they are not 
worth sending nj> to London. They belong 
to mining lile; and I don’t believe that you 
could ever get exact returns of the number of 
lives lost annually in our mines and coal-pits. 
You might as well have thought, in tho old 
coach days, of getting returns of the number 
of coacii-spills annually taking place over the 
country. What country paper would be so 
liarsli os to hurt the character of the Tumble*- 
don Dart, and alarm tho public by reporting 
all its little stumbles ou the road 1 I should 
like to see the London papers getting from all 
parts of tlie country special reports of fnining 
accidents, aud dishing them up evei'y morning 
for the world to con over. The world would 
be surprised if mines were watched as care¬ 
fully as rail way& So would the masters bo 
Buqn'iscd. Wdien 1 first had a field, coming 
young into the district, I was such a fool of . 
anew broom'as to suggest to the great mani'..' 
of the place ^w one might make * 
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siible the - bteali^iig . cf cablee or chaiBS, 
or the tamhliDg of stones from the pit mouth 
upon m»i a$. wej wept up or down, such 
incidents cattarng hebitually the loss of a good 
many lives and Urnhs. What did I know as 
a Btt?anger in the place 1 Did not they who 
huid been bred to the work know how to work 
mines better than a meddlesome Londoner! 
Did the men ever complain ! Far from it. 
They took the usages they found and would 
have resented innovation quite as stoutly as 
their masters. I tried at an inquest or two 
to point out that the cause of death had been 
preventible. The coroner seemed to be pity¬ 
ing me for my rawness. Of course 1 could 
not afford to offend the gre.at man of the 
place, and gentlemen of the jury would as 
soon have thought of committing high treason 
dls of concocting a efpecial verdict, that would 
be offensive to him. Of course they had 
Uothing to say but Accidental Death, attd as 
I cannot afford to scrape the butter off my 
. bread (for truly it is not laid on very thick), 
I take gofid care now that my new-broom 
days are over to let things take theii’ cotirae. 
If our great local king builds cottages for his 
men with a canal under the back windows, 
and some thousand tons of coal burning to 
coke and pouring products of combustion into 
the air before the front windows, with pig¬ 
sties between every pair of cottages, and 
Stables and dun'^heaps in the middle of the 
row, what have I to do as a surgeon but go 
and attend the sick people I find there ! The 
whole row is iUuminatod of a night with the 
lights in the sick rooms. Well, tliat is no 
bu»uess of mine; our little king of these 
times, like the giant kings of old times, can j 
do no wrong. 

I am a captain. When I got ray first 
command, I told the owners that I had not 
the right complement of men, that I wanted 
the ship better armed, that the stores sent on 
board for the crew were not at all to my 
satisfaction, and that I should like to carry 
out some ideas of a reform in the coiiStroction 
ot the forecastle, because I thought that good 
sailors well cared foi’, and not overtasked, 
were the true strength of a ship, the brain 
aad bone and muscle that would carry it 
safely through any amount of peril. I was 
asked whether IJ^ad not as many men as the 
law demanded tliat I should carry, w'as told 
that my ship was like other ships, and that if 
I wanted to make way in the world I had 
better not be fussy. 

As a soldier poisoned in an Indian barrack 
I revei'ence the metfiory of Sir Cliarlos Napier; 
who struggled hard to procure for us accom- 
pK>da6on equal to the exigencies of the 
climate. ]^ut what a troublesome man Sir 
diaries J0 known to have been. He was 
inces aMP fF crying out at errors and abuses 
in! ^rirlfUtless system of our Indian Goveru- 
meni' ;*-huk] how unpopular he was in India! 
tjkroa^ beii:^ a meddler with what could not i 
qonoom him} , 

.I I ''* . .'. ' .I . . w4 S . . .. 


' i am going to d<ne tld« artiele tn awhisptfr.; ‘ 
It seems to me tbat tdne acddfintHl ddktW 
out of a dozen arise ^from colpsible <»u>efeM- 
ness afid negligence. It seems to me tb&t 
the regard for human life ought to becoifie, 
more tender with the growth of oivilisatlQn, 
and that we are now suflScieniJy civilised to ' 
deal with the huge mass of Accidental Deaths 
which occur every year as serious caaes^ < 
instead of massing them together as so tiKay 
ugly incidents of course, which it is-of no 
use in the world trying to provide against. 
There was a time wlien nobody thought of' 
doing anything for the suppression of pre¬ 
ventible diseases, and it then scarcely occurred 
to anybody to reflect that a very large pro¬ 
portion of those ills of the flesh rwilly were 
preventible. It is just so with these other 
ills of the flesh, accidents. Those whose ■ 
reckless conduct, or whoso wicked economy, 
occasions preventible accidents, must be 
punished for the wrong they do, and the 
suffering they cause. In a word, Die law 
must, sooner or later, in all such instances, 

“ niake 

Miscliance almost as heavy as a crime.” 


MY FOLLY. 

I WAS an only child, and lost my parent# 
in early youth. My principal guaniian was a 
neighbouring squire—a friend of the family 
—a “good sort of man,” who never did any ; 
harm, and who waa much too indolent to do 
any good. He thought that he would lie per¬ 
fectly fulfilling his duty if he turned me off ' 
his hands wlieii I arrived at the age of twenty- 
one, sound in wind and limb, and with the j 
same amount of rentiil to receive as I bad 
on the day when my father died. Daring | 
my pupilage. I shaped my own course pretty 
nearly as t liked. From tlie public school 1 | 

went to Cambridge, and was entered as a 
fellow commoner ; but having no need of a 
profession to support me, I only remained 
there two or three terms, and did not wait 
lung enough to take any degree. It struck 
me that the niodei'u languages and modern 
politics would be more serviceable in after 
life than a superabundant knowledge of 
Latin, Greek, and the differential calculus. 
The conversations which I often had in our 
Combination-room with those fellows of our. 
college who had travelled on the continent, 
confirmed me in the idea. 1 threw aside 
my tasseled cap, and my gold-laced gown^' 
communicated the project «o my guardian, 
who consented to it because it gave him ho . 
troulde, arranged the mode of receiving my 
allowance, and soon was steaming across the 
Channel to France; 

After an excursive trip of disCove^, I- de¬ 
termined to settle for a year or two in bha of 
the nortliem departments, in a town W^h' 
possessed a< good publib lilH'firy,' and 
means of oommunioatioa with EngUnd.' 














T^. «i^htoui4i<M»4 also fimtiBbed cafai»l 
fi^uag aad sboQtkigt lieflidflS other out-aoorj 
Tde&sai;^ to wMdi 1 bad bees' aecustomed at 
biuna. i eagaged a Fi-eDcb master, studied 
^tb tvc^etable assiduity, aud bad the Batis- 
fitctkm 01 discovering, at tlie end of a month 
or two, that I was leading a rational, inde¬ 
pendent, and economical lite. 

Frmu the very first week of my residi-ig 
abroad, .1 always retained one Cambridge 
habit; whicli was, to make long walks suc¬ 
ceed the morning’s book-work ; nor were they 
-always companiunless. Amongst other French 
acquaintances, I had contracted an intimacy 
'with a Dr- Lemaire, a young medical man, 
who had lately establislied himself in tlie 
town, .and who wa« fast rising into good 
practice. He B])oke no English, and could 
ouly comprehend a few words of that lan¬ 
guage ; which was all the more fortunate for 
my improvement. He was well read, full of 
unhackneyed information ; aeveriU years’ ser¬ 
vice in Algeria liad rendered liim singularly 
' free from prejudice. We got on exceedingly 
Well together without exactly knowing wliy* 
or wherefore. 

One bright Monday afternoon at the 
end of Jime, he called to say that he 
going to visit a patient in the marshes 
close by ; would I like to accompany him ? 1 
gladly consented. We were soon outside the 
walls of the town. A discussion respecting 
the merits of Hicliard’s Mcenrs Arabes 
beguiled our way along the faotjjath through 
the rising com-tields and the blossoming 
beans ; a debate on tlie beauties of Hoilier’s 
novels led us down from the arable u[)laud, 
by a grass-grown road, flanked on each side 
by broad ditches, wherein floated snowy IHies 
and shining patches of dark green foliage. 
For indescribaldc beauty, and multitude both 
of animal, vegetable, aud insect life, yon must 
betake yourself in early summer to the wide¬ 
spread marsh. There blocitu the loveliest and 
the most fragile flowers—^tlicre glance the 
most brightly-gilded flies—there dart the re¬ 
splendent reptile, and the silvery fish. The | 
song of birds amongst the reeds soon inter-1 
rupted our literary gossip. Butterflies 
diverted our thoughts, and made us feci like i 
a couple of children. The air was perfuined ' 
by the scent of mint crushed beneath our [ 
tread. We crossed two or three wooden | 
bridges ; then a single rough-hewed beam ;; 
were eWiged to walk carefully, in Hidian file, 
over black Vioggy ground, whieff trembled 
beneath ns, and ouly made passable by a 
sU^t stratum of sticks aud.straw thrown 
aver its surfiace. 

“ We are going,’’ said my companion, ‘i to a 
place which is called the English Folly. 
It once belonged to a compatriot of youra, 
who seems to have made use of it as a country 
bpx for fishing aud wild-duck shouting. My 
pstitMt, old ^ther Boisson, whom I guess to 
04 -]nst hope, lOiBehow obtained possession 
iVflad It now.wm fall to the iuheritaace-of 


his only child t^ son. Sere we ere. 

We have only to cross this narrow plank, 
which serves as a drawbridge entrance. You 
will come tod ? The peo^e wiQ like to see' 
yon.” 

“No,” I replied; “ I will amuse mysdf rill 
yon have finished your visit, with watching the 
proceedings of those workmen yoiuler.” 

He disappeared behind the comer of the 
cottage, which was larger and more substan- 
tiiUly built than any of those near to it, 
though erected on exactly the same plan j 
namely, a wooden framework filled up wifh 
clay, standing bn a low basimeiilof briclm^ 
the whole habitable portion being on th.e 
ground-floor, with a granary or miscellaneous 
store-house, in the tile-covered roof. K stood 
on an isolated square patch of ground, at 
least iui acre in extent, on the side nearest to 
the ditch which my friend had crossed by the 
plank. Tlie other sides of the Island Folly 
were washed by a deep lake, or hole, of 
several acres, which had been entirely exca¬ 
vated in the process of raising turf. The 
surface, at its further corner, was studded 
with some half-dozen wooden ducks, fixed on 
stakes that were driven into the bottom of 
the pond. Amongst these, at certain seasons, 
living call-ducks are fastened by the leg. 
Thus tethered, they quack so loud to their 
freer comrades, that on calm eveniuga the 
sound is audible a long way off The wild¬ 
fowl, alighting on the Jake to ascertain the 
cause of the }iuV>bub, are tlieu shot at with a 
mighty gun by the sportsman, who is con¬ 
cealed in a rude hut on the shore, partly 
excavated in the earth, and partly covered 
with branches and reeds, to represent, in the 
eyes of tlie birds an accidental heap of drift¬ 
wood and rubbish. For many winters past, 
the Boissons, father and son, had derivpd*a 
gO(|d little income from their hut and their 
call-ducks, besides the weekly produce in 
spring, of eeUtraps, pike-lines, tench-baskets, 
and perch-nets. , 

The workmen, whose task I went to inspect, 
had seen me arrive with Dr. Lemaire ; they 
therefore received me with civility; oriier- 
wise my presence, in all probability, would 
have been repulsed witli blimtuess. A man 
—^it was Boisson, the son, himself^—^.and, 
appfireutly, two stout lads aud a younger 
boy wei-e busily employed in making or 
moulding turf for fuel. Most turf is simply 
cut from its natural bed, and left to dry, no 
other preparation being necessary; but here, 
a large quantity is fished rip in iron scoops, in 
a semi-liquid and puddley state, from the 
bottom of the holes, and thrown like a heap 
of mud on riie opposite bank. Andrfi Boisson 
stood spade in hand by the side of the mud- 
heap at the water’s edge, while his young 
assistants in turn held out to him, with both 
hands, a flat iron tray, or mould, into which 
he pat a shovel-full of the black paste ; the 
foremost lad, on receiving the precious gift,, 
ran quickly towards the spot where I WM 
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BtanJiBg ; and, pursing the mould u|»ide 
down, (lepogited its contents on a patch of 
'Short grass, in the shape'of a jet-coloured 
cake. The next did tne same; and so on, 
one after tlie other, till the plot of‘grass was 
covered with well-3hai>ed bricks of turf to 
dnr. They wore but slight clothing, and were 
all dressed alike in a shirt, and a eoai’se cloth 
coat and breeches, with' their legs and arms 
neked from the knees and etbows. The 
youngest boy came last, with his tray of dai-k 
' custard, and 1 was vexed to see so delicate 
and prepossessing a youth employed in such 
grimy and unsightly labour, I spoke to him. 
He answered with propriety, and with a less 
broad patois than is prevalent in the district. 
Amongst other questions, I asked him which 
were the best boles for pike and eels, and in 
Whkt bed of reeds I should be most likely to 
shoot a bittern or two. Ilo readily answered 
that if I would ennie on Monday allcrnoon, or 
IBte day, he would not be so busy as at present, 
and he would ask his uncle to let him show 
me the favourite haunt of the birds, and would 
also take me to the pond where still I'emained 
uucaught the monster eel which had towed a 
boat alter it the last time it was hooked, till 
it broke, away and dived into the depths of 
unfathomable mud. 1 was soon taken 
with tliC grace and spii-it of my informant. 
£oth Boisson himsedf and the two elder lads, 
as they trotted hackwai'ds and forwards with 
their moulds of tui-f, grinned in such a strange 
and meaning way whilst I was chatting with 
their junior coiujianion, that 1 louke<l hard to 
discover the reason, and was surprised and 
displeased at being obliged to conclude beyond 
doubt that the couple of turf-making lads, by 
their shape and movements, were neither 
more nor leas than women, specially dressed 
foAhis kind of work. The labourers, in fact, 
wetpe Andre lioisson’s daughters. The biy 
sCCmed to read my thoughts in raj' counten¬ 
ance, for ho blushed deeply, cast his eyes on 
the ground, and was silent. 

All further awkwai’dness on my part was 
suddenly cut short by the voices of Lemaire 
and Son Boisson’s wife, shouting to me from 
the Folly to enter the house. My friend’s tone 
and gestures told me r)lainly that it would be 
considered as an affnint if I refused to do so. 
Boisson junior ^dio could not be less than 
fifty years of age, with a carewoim, under-fed, 
aguiwcouptenance) suspended his turf-shovcl- 
Img, and said that he would go with me too, 
and hear what the doctor thought of his 
father. We crossed the trembling plank, and 
entlKd the house. 

A large square day-room received us. It 
a substantial pavement of solid stone, 
lad of the usual floor of beaten clay. A 
, 1 , composed of flax-rubbish and turf, Wiis 
'lirning brightly on the hearth, to .b'dl the 
supper Bonp in its iron pot From the upper 
patt of the broad mantelpiece hang a curtain 
of gay chintzand In^yoiid the inner boundary 
' (f this a straw-bottomed arm-chair was placed 



for .me. as the seat of honour. The jpmater 
part of one side of the room ■Was filled with 
shelves, on which were ranged'fb^ 
never for use, from generation to. geni^ 
ration, except on some most extraoidmary 
flSte, a number of coarse, gaudy-pattbmed 
plates and dishes, with salad-bowls andcofiee- 
basins intermixed. Besides these, ornament 
there was none; for the cooking utensils 
were neither sufRciently numerous nor brightly 
kept to answer their frequent purpose of 
decoration, nor were the dairy vessebi, a tub of 
drinkable water, a ducking gun, and three or 
four nets. The prevailing character of the 
place was studied meanness and artificial 
poverty. They had money, no dohbt, some¬ 
where in the house ; biit eveiy pains waa 
taken to remove all suspicion of its existence. 

I 8.at a few momenta, iind said a few woftls 
for form’s sake, when Lemaire proposed that 
wc shoidd visit the sick man. 

His room, also on the ground floor, con¬ 
tained three beds, all naked and curtainless. 
One of these tliroe assembled beds belonged 
to Andr4 and his wife ; another to their two 
daughters; on the tliird, the furthest Irqm 
the door, the dying old man was stretched on 
his b.ack, with flushed face, glassy eyes, and . 
other symptoms of approaching dissolution- 
His mind and sjieech remriined still unaffected. 
He seemed pleased at riiy visit, until, he was 
told that I was .an Englishman, when ho 
turned his lace to the wall and muttered to 
himself. Soon he abruptly addressed Dr, 
Lemaire, and said,— 

“I do not led so ill as T did ; I .am a little 
better; but I snj)po.se it will do no harm if I 
send for the euro. I think I should like to 
speak to the cure.” 

“ Oh yes; let the cur6 come as soon as you 
like. We shall see how you are going on to- 
moiTow." 

“ Shall I call at your Louse for a prescrip¬ 
tion, tliis evening,” asked Andrfl, 

“Come to-morrow morning,” answered 
Lemaire in an undertone, “ and let me know 
how jnattoi's proceed. But —" and a signifi¬ 
cant shrug of the shoulders was the only 
phrase which finished the sentence. The 
doctor felt his patient’s pulse, bade him good 
bye, and promised to see him soon, 

“ I really think,” siud Lemaire to Andr6, oa 
we left the house, “ that some of you had 
better tell the cure. I would call myself on 
our way home, but I am going round another* 
way to seenld Louis Lefebvre, who is ndafly 
as ill as your father,” 

Next day, Lemaire told me that Bo!BBbn.the 
father had died c.arly that raorhiog; and tliat 
through some blunder on Andre’s part, the 
curd had arrived at the Folly too late to con¬ 
fess the dick man, h.aving paid his visit to 
Lefebvre first, considering that ho stood in 
tlio most urgent need ot lits services. Dn’thb . 
Thursday following, in acuordaiice with tte 
French habit of early interment aftor deceaji^ 
Boisson was laid in the ground in the pa’riim 









eWtm; a M wai vaeant-ia the demitory 
of U;« Fojily/and Andr6. remained its imdis- 
potedheir, . 

I had no reason to believe that tma family 
bereavement would be so keenly felt by the 
Burviyorsas to oblige me to relinquish iny 
sbpointment with the young marsh guide the 


Monday following, and I was right. Soon 
^er descending from the upland, 1 perceived 
Andi’e. himself coming to meet me along the 
. grassy, ditch-bounded marsh road. He 
seemed to be smothering a secret complacency 
beneath a decent seriousness of behaviour; 
but he tcdd me, with a smirk and a twinkle of 
the eye, that Catherine had informed him of 
my request that she sliould conduct me 
through the intricacies of the marsh. 

Catherine ! Who, then, was Catherine ? 
Who, but the fair-haired boy whom I had 
seen' turf-mouldiiig. It sccnieil rather an odd 
adventure, but what more could I desire 1 So 
to the Folly we went, without further ex¬ 
planation. On the way, my companion made 
no allusion to his father’s death, nor to his 
own consequent iiuh'i)eiideiice ; but I was soon 
afterwards informed that he had c.au8(Hlmas.sos 
to be said for the repose of his deceased 
parent’s soul, though neither his wile nor 
iiimself ever went to confession, and but very 
rarely to mass. 

At our approach, Catherine stepped for¬ 
ward, tripping over the lootbridge with a 
blush and a smile, ilut what a change in her 
appeiiranco ! Instead of a shame-faced crea¬ 
ture, so wretchedly disguised as even to conoid 
its sex, I had before me a bright-looking 
maiden, some seventeen years of age, walking 
upright In conscious neatness. As I atten¬ 
tively Bcnutinisod her jiiquaut co.stume, my 
look^ I have no doubt, uudisguisedly ex¬ 
pressed my agreeable surprise. 

In a few minutes we were out of sight. My 
conductress led me bohlly on through the 
intricate paths and ditches of the marsli. We j 
entered Andre’s flat-bottomed boat, which she 
had purposely cleansed with her own hands. 
She punted mo hither and thither, from pond 
. to creek, from thicket of reeds to bed of 
lilie?, refusing, like a true laily of the lake, all 
help. I was thus taught all the “likely” 
spots,both lor rod, hook, net, and gun; and 
tupugh under Catherine’s guidauce I never 
did patch the monster *eeb who had been 
sometimes felt but never seen; 1 nevertheless 
oftmr brought home such full fish-baskets and 
such heavy game-bags as gained me cousidor- 
able wnown amongst my acquaiulauces. 

During these repeated excursions over the 
vrater and through the meadows, it may be 
tnippoaed that an intimacy sprung up between 
Hach'tiupio 1 iblt more and more attracted 
c* ^ the young and unmstnicted being, who 
'ww not, however, deficLeut in a peasaat-girl’a 
■'qhinkwittedness. She confided her story to 
me, ae fur as she knew it. Andrfi always 
styled her, his niece, and told her that both 
her parents had. died while she was an infant. 


' ^he scarcely kne'nr:|iphy,bulBhe did not beUeye 
the former stateioent. The Boissofis aewr 
treated her harshly, but often very strangely, 
and not like a relation. Sometimes even she 
could nqt help thinking that AndrS was plan¬ 
ning some mischief against her, but bis wife 
always seemed to interfere in her favour. In 
her dreams, she said, she was so often visited 
by unknown faces and sounds, which had m? 
connection with her present life, that it ’ 
frequently seemed to her impossible that those 
strange voices and countenances should not 
have some real and existing original. Some¬ 
times she asked me to speak English to her, 
that she might hear the sound of my nktive 
tongue; but, after listening attentively for 
awhile, she shook her head, observing, with 
a sort of disappointment, that she did not 
uiidersliind a syllable of what I said. Then 
she added that there were two foreign words 
which often whispered themselves into her 
ears, especiallj when she first awoke at day¬ 
break ; and those words were “ darling ” and 
“ baby.” How could she have learned them ? 

It may seem strange that a girl of seventeen 
should thus fulfil the combined office of gaine- 
keeper, boatman, fisherman, and guide ; but 
countrywomen in France engage in so many 
unusual employments that one soon learns to 
be astonished at nothing in that line. I have 
known women to act as mowers, harvestmen, 
grooms, stone-breakers on the roads, porters, 
I'ailway gate-keepers, and postmen. Had I 
taken a country house, and engaged Catherine, 
at monthly wages, to spread manure and dig 
in the garden, tlie arnvngement would only 
have been considered by tiie neighbours as an 
every-day afl'air and a matter of course. I 
might have gone on thus for six months 
together, fishing aud boating in Catherine^ 
coinpauy, without their making any stronger 
remark than it probably was a lucky chanre 
for the girl. But Andrfi did not allow things 
to go on smoothly so long as that. 

Olio evening, when I took my leave, loaded 
with as much of the produce of a good day’s 
sport as I cared to carry, Andrd followed me j 
and, in his cool, half-iusulent way, gave me to 
understand that I must make up my laiud 
one way or the other; and that Catherine’s 
protracted attendance on me intci*ruptcd the 
regular work at the Folly. Why did I Hot 
take her entirely to myself 1 He knew that 
I could well alibi'd it. The doctor bml told 
him several times that I was a young English 
l.'uidecl proprietor. What was the use .of 
Catlieriue’s stopping here, when I could kei^ 
her with me, wherever I went, as long, as 1 
liked ? In short, the burden of his stam¬ 
mering and yet decided address was, that 
Catherine might be my property as. a chattel 
and a slave ; and that the further she were 
removed from the Folly, the' better he would 
be satisfied. 

The increasing twilight partly veiled the^ 
scarlet hue which suffused iny cheeks and' 
forehead, as die went on. I did not reply & 
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sylliible iill hi qaite &u8h6d; but my 
blood boiltid in «rery artery, barab-aoa&ding 
words were at tbe tip of my tongue, and 
I felt an irreaistible impulse to kick him. 
He ended bis proposition; but I still re¬ 
mained silent. He then looked keenly at 
me with one of his canning eyes hidf-shut. 
I smothered my indignation us well as 1 
ootild, and summoned all the dissiniulatiou of 
which 1 was capable; for 1 felt full well that 
if I reproached him as his baseness deserved, 
he would perhaps look upon me as a hypocrite, 
certainly as a mol, and moreover that there 
would lie an end at once to any traubacliou 
with me, probably to bo followed by a worse 
with somebody else. 1 therefore merely 
answered, hardly daring to let my voice lie 
heard beyond my bps, that 1 was a little 
taken by surprise ; that ho was not far fiom 
the truth in belieMiig that T had taken a 
warn interest lu Catherine, but that 1 could 
npt give him au immediate explanation of 
what 1 would do. It he would wait until 
to-uiorruw, I would give a decision, lie 
expressed himself quite satisfied with this, 
aad ceitain that he would see me at the 
Polly next moraiug. He then began to 
whistle a tune, as if a heavy weight was 
removed from his mind, or as if he had 
concluded au excellent baigain, and most 
politely wished me good night,—^to which 
nriendly benediction when 1 tried to rejdy, 
the words stuck fast -iu my throat. 1 was 
obliged to bow instead, and hastily turn my 


That uigbt cost me a sore struggle. Was 
I in love i Yee, helplessly and with an ob¬ 
scure Prench giil. 

dkfter hours ot restless agitation, I came to 
I believed to be tbe right solution of 
the difficulty. A geueial plan presented 
itself to niT mind, tlio details of which 1 Imd 
no doubt I could accomplisli; and I fell fast 
asleep cherishing the plan ; waking retieshed 
late following moiuiug. My suheme, on 
reconsidering it, appeared more feasible and 
promising than ever, 

i hired a carriage to take me as far into 
the marshes in the direction of Andrfi’s house, 
as tbe road allowed. I found Andr^ lus 
wife, and Catherine, at the Folly ; the two 
daughters we)^ out to work. Andr6 had 
strung up his courage with a dram—1 smelt 
it} bis wife was agitated; Catherine was 
pale. She had been partly told the pui'port 
of our last night’s couveisatioii. Without 
farther preliminary, I meutiooed that her 
uncle wislied me to take cliarge of her future 
proBTOcts ; X would do so, it she consented to 
^H^Merself in my oare. 1 then paused, and 
THVuo more. 

JQL strong and searching gaze at my 
wnntenance preceded her roply. It was 
^bhort and decided. Shb would trust her- 
B^f sntirely to me. AndrPs wife breathed 
deep^ as though relieved, and muttered, 
“Tmt is &r better than seodiiig her to 


Paris.** He himaelf was about to drink to 
our faeaitfas, but I cut the intsrriisw short. 
The woman manifested a penitential self- 
reproaching sfiTection ; Boisaon seemed hardly 
to think it' worth his while oonosallng hie 
uppermost wish that we should be gone. 1 
gave my hand to Catherine, which she firmly 
grasped ; and prmitted me to lead her to the 
carriage. On the way to the town, I explidned 
to her my plans, to which she listened with 
Burpiise, assent, and gratitude. At my apart¬ 
ment were waiting some women, by my oraers, 
who relieved her of her peasant’s dress, and 
replaced it by a complete costume more be¬ 
fitting my own position in life. When 
permitted to see her after the metamorphotis, 
1 was riiarnied with lier ap^iearance. That 
iniuite ease which belongs more or less to all 
Ficnchwomen was couspicuuns in her. We 
hastily partook of some refreshments, and 
resumed our journey. 

After a few liouis’ pleasant ride, we reached 
anuted sea-poi t town, in which tliere are several 
well-coudncted ladies’ schools. We drove at 
once to Mad.irae Guilbeit’s establishment, of 
wliich I had heard satisfactory accounts, and 
I introduced Cathe^ne to the mistress as a 
young French Ploteslant lady, a connection 
of my own, whose education had been greatly 
I neglected, but w hum it was now desirable to 
' improve as fast as possible, as well as to 
I instruct in English. X said X had selected 
her school iu preference to any other, partly 
on account of the number of English girls 
thire. A new pupil w ever welcome. The 
references X gave as to myself removed all 
open hesitation on tbe lady’s part, and a half- 
year’s payment iu advance as parlour boarder 
settled any latent scruple that might remain, 
1 gave Madame Guilbert money on account, 
for dtess, and told her to write to me for 
more, immediately that that was expended. 
1 then took my leave, with tlie understanding 
that X would pay a short morning visit to her 
pupil at least once every month. Our jiarling 
I thus was hard ; but we both knew it to be 
I wise and needful. Madame had too often 
witnessed the separation of parents and 
cliildien, of brethren and sisters, to pay much 
attention at such a time to tears and earnest 
promises of afieotiouate remembrance. 

I returned home. At first, thwe was a 
little gossip in th^town, in consequence of 
the milliner, the bonnet-maker, and the 
woman who luruishod the roady-mpde linen, 
meiitioniug tbe transformation wtdoh had 
taken place at my apartment; but my friend 
Xjemoire, to whom I confided idl nxy past 
proceedings and my future projects, called 
mo a " brave,” and soon “pooh-pooh’d” all 
scandal down. A few silly marsn girle, 
a few short days, envie<l Catherinea “good 
fortune;” but in another few days her 
departure was forgotten. 

i duly paid my promised Tints to Oaton^jner 
Her mind became developed rapidly. I never 
saw her except in the xoistreu’s pMsenoe* 
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but BombUmoi I ooatriired * bulf-dB/B exouiv 
aioD,'m uriupb OuUbert aad on« or 

two of tbe goYeruosBes imd elder pupile were 
i 4 nt^ to join, .and thus prolonged the 
donitioa of our meeti^e. 

Oetberine was delighted at the ^eaaure 
with which 1 listened to her broken Eugliah, 
and work^ hard and effectually in the 
intervals of my visits to read and write my 
native language. Mow and then Ijemaire 
and his wue accompanied me; they did it 
purposely, not from curiosity, but kindly to 
throw a further protection over the poor girl 
who seemed to be, as she actually was, alone 
in the world except for me. 

Time passed, and 1 came of age. Catherine, 
now a beuutiiul, weli-maunci’ed, intelligent 
young woman, still remained under the charge 
of Madame Cuilhert, to whom she had be¬ 
come warmly attached. My guardian w'ob 
relieved itnm all furtlier responsibility on my 
account; and a short visit to England deciiied 
me to prolong my residence abroad for a few 
years more. My paternal estate, not too 
ample, would, under competent management, 
greatly increase in rental and value. Ey still 
econoiiiisiug, 1 should insure a larger revenue 
when 1 migiit, jierhaiis, have greater call for 
it. 1 thereibre uitrustcd everything at home 
into the hands of a lawyer of well-eaj'ued re¬ 
putation, whose father had been the cuuUden- 
tial adviser of mine. 

To avoid refitting and furnishing our old, 
empty, tumble-down mansion, which would 
be a useless expense because of merely teni- 
porwy GODvenieuce, and also to defer ttsUng 
tlie temper of our country squirosses (about 
whose reception of Catherine, on account of 
her humble birth, I had some apprcheusious), 
1 quietly begged Madame (iuilbort to accom¬ 
pany Catherine acioss the Channel, and 
Lemaire and his wife tofollow on an appointed 
day afterwards. 1 met them at Dover; pro- 
oe^ed at once to a pleasant watering-place 
aituated at no great distance to the west; and 
three weeks after touching the white clifia of 
.Albion, Catherine Boisson, for we could give 
her no other surname, became lawfully as well 
BS happily my own. 

On the afternoon of our wedding-day, 
Lemaiie and his wife, and Madame Gudbcrl 
took leave of Catherine and myself, and we 
were left alone. I had requested them to 
acquaint the Boissons with the altered posi¬ 
tion of their so-styled niece. After lingering 
a few days on the English coast, we returned 
to the continent, for the purpose of making 
an extensive tour. We proceeded to Biussels •, 
am^ alter visiting Waterloo, went up the 
to make a stay of several weeks at 
Muniw. 

Zq that oily of the arts we worked hard 
together, like a couple of emulous fellow- 
etwents, at our German, at picture and statue 
Studying, and at music. Catherine fully ap¬ 
preciated the value of artistic accomplish¬ 
ments i and though she had become acquaiutsd 


with them too late in life ever to be proficient, 
she Mt what was due both to mo and to 
herself too well not to endeavour to be able 
to judge and speak of them without hesita¬ 
tion or ignorance. Her English, too, was 
not forgotten. I made it a poiut to converse 
with her principally in my native tongue. 
We crosHwl the Tyrol into Italy, ami Iliad 
the delight of witnessing her emotious of 
wonder and admiration at first beholding an 
Alpine mountain. We leisuraly proceeded 
south watds and arranged to spend the winter 
at Borne. 

Soon after our arrival, 'my banker there, 
Torlouia, invited us to one of those crowded 
evening jiarties wliich he occasionally gave at 
Ids maginficeut palace, in the way of business 
to the numerous ioreiguers resident in Borne. 
For Catherine it was a sort oi “ coming out.” 
1 was rlianned by the way in wUiw she 
stood the test of an introduction to a large 
fashionable I'lu’titude. She was greatly ad¬ 
mired ; and by good luck some of my English 
neighbours were thei-e, to whom I took good 
caie to preseut my wife. Next day We 
received a suceeasiou of calls; and I was 
afterwards told that these good people were 
Tontly surprised that instead of marrying a 
French beggar giil, as they had been told I 
had done, they found a ladylike person, 
whom they would have taken to be an Eng¬ 
lish gentlewomiui, if her foreign accent had 
not betrayed her. Many took her to be of 
Dutch extraction, especially when they dis¬ 
co vet ed that she was able to re]>ly to questions 
in German ; and my expressed desire to entet: 
the diplouialLc service was not at all con- 
sideied as an unreasonable piece of ambition, 
which was in the least impeded by my liaviug 
such a wife. All these opportunities of sociu 
and. educational improvement (for we were 
nevm* idle), were of great advantage to 
Catherine. She felt itj and her gi-atitude 
incrcaaed, if that were possible, the strength 
of the affection she hod hithertb borne 

Was 1 not happy ? I< our moutlui passed 
away delightfully. Spring was advancing, 
and I feared the heats of an Italian summer 
for Catherine, whose state of health now 
began to fill me with a combination of hopes 
and fears. We therefore took a fortnight’s 
peep at Naples and its environs, and then 
travelled by easy stages to the north. Wo 
saw Genoa, Milan, the Simplon, and Geneva f 
ami, by the end of June had arrived at Paris, 
with some intention of residing there ; but 
Catherine preferred to be within reach of her 
good motherly friend Madame Guilbert and 
Doctor Lemaire. 

Nothing was easier than to gratify her wish. 
There would be no compulsion to see more 
than we chose of the Boisson family. After 
an agreeable journey ^we were installed in my 
old lamiliar apartment in the very (own where 
1 had met with the incidents ui.ich ha<i so 
mflaentiall 3 r shaped my course oi life. Otsi 
ixieuds received us with o{»u arms. 
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For myseli^ I felt once a»ote, at home 
Oatherine dared no longer to venture to 
iindertake fatiguing walks, so I again resorted 
to iim companionwip of my old friend Le- 
maire 

“ Did yon ever see chloroform adminis¬ 
tered 1 ” he asked. “ Because, if not, yon can 
see ywir old acquaintance, Audrd Boiason— 1 
■ nrho came to market here a week ago, and, i 
ne nsual, got three-quarters drunk—under i 
its influence. In returning home to the. 
Folly, he fell into a ditcli and dislocated his 
thi,gL I have tried once to reduce it, by 
the help of chloroform, but only succeeded 
imperfectly. I dai’ed not do any more for fear 
of killing him; not that I should deeply 
regret the demise of sucli a worthy, but I do 
Wbt wish chloroform to suffer the discredit of 
causing his death ; I shall make a second ^nd 
< last aMempt this afternoon. 1 fear he is a 
Mid old vill.ain, with more to.answer for than 
We suspect.” 

“ WJiat m.akes you think so ? ” 

“ You are aware,” said Leniaire—we were 
now crossing the fields—“that 1 usually make 
use both of ether and chloroform. I begin 
by causing the patient to inhale the va¬ 
pour of ettier, and then finish with chloro- 
idjtln.” 

“ Have you already treated Andre in this 
way ?” 

“Yea. The re.ault was very droll. The 
effects upon different iiidividuala vary much, 
according to constitution and mental power. 
The ether at first produces an intoxication 
which excites the patient to the highest 
degree. He laughs; his mind is filled with all 
sorts of pleasant images ; his bodily sensations 
are indescribably delightful; he unbosoms 
lamself of his inmost secrets. However, in 
the great majority of cases, the emotions which 
the patient experiences are of an agreeable 
olmracter.” 

“ A medical man, then, who etherises,” I 
observed, “ hrfd need be a prudent and confi¬ 
dential person.” 

“ He had indeed. Ethel' has been employed 
to discover secrets.” 

“ In what way is Andrd affected by it ? ” 1 
asked. 

“ I have rarely seen a patient give wsiy to 
such an exciSSs of hilarity. The talkative 
phase lusted thrice as long with him as with 
'most other men. Li such cases as soon as 
the subject begins to chatter and prate, I 
• begin to shout and bawl as loud as I caii, in 
o^der to distract the attention of those who 
are present and hide any chance indiscretion. 
What does it matter to me—as a medical 
. r’l&an—who has committed, or dreams lie has' 
‘''t^ainmitted, murder, adultery, or theft ? 1 am 
there to hear their confessions and to give 
4hem absolution. My ^lainess is to cure their 
bodily ills. But Andrd boasted of having 
bodomo neb in such a strange and dishonest 
way, tWt l eontd not help listening, thongh 1 
bellevO'l {Invented others frofli hearing him. 


great dififi’cnlty ill stoppi^ hid tongtie . 
and in getting him to fall off in the' insen¬ 
sible state;” Here the doctor suddenJ^ 
stopped to beckon towards us twogensdapmes, 
who were passing; “ their strong avind,’^ he ; 
remarked, “will help me to getlUiethigh¬ 
bone properly into its socket.” 

The men, on being applied to, obligingly 
consented to lend their aid, if required, dtmug 
the o[)eration, and we all walked to the Edlly ^ 
in company. The woman Boisson started 
wlien she saw me enter with Lemaire, and 
turned deadly pale and trembled when,the 
two gensdarmes followed u.s. The doctor 
explained the reason of the reinforcement, 
and she appem-ed re-assured. Two powerful 
labouring men were fdready tliere. They ac¬ 
companied Lemaire into the room where the 
patient was,—^tlie same in which his father 
had died. In about ten minutes, Lemaire 
half-opened the dour, and said, 

“Messieurs, you may come in now. You, 
Madame Boisson, had better remain where 
you are.” . 

He shut the door again, and whispered to 
me : “ This time he’s in a lugulirious fit. He 
fancies ho is going to the devil headlong. It 
will be a long job.” 

We found the sick man lying on his back 
on a thick wool mattress, in the middle of the 
floor, holding a white pocket-handkerchief' 
with both his hands over bis face, and weep¬ 
ing bitterly. 

“Oh! my God,” he cried, “ they will not 
send for the curd to confess me, and my soul 
will remain in fl.ames for ever ! Theyjj^ill 
not say masses for me, after I am dead, as I 
made them do for my father, when 1 caused 
him to die without iibsolutiou, by telling tlie 
curd to go to Lefebvre first. But,—it would 
have ruined us all if the cure had not arrived 
too late ; because—” 

“ Hold your tongue !” shouted Lemaire into 
his ear. “ Don L talk such nonsense, but go 
to sleep as fast as you can. Do you £^1 
that ? ” 

“ Yes, yes ; you are pricking my leg with a 
pin. The pain is sharp; but it is nothing,— 
nothing compared to the tortures X shall feel 
in puigatory. Oli, this Folly! It has cost 
me dear; it has cost me my soul.” 

“ Have done ! have done ! ” exclaithed 
Lemaire impatiently. “ Do you feel anything 
now } ” 

“■you prick me again. If Catherine.had 
lived to be the Englishman’s mistress I would 
save my soul at last by telling them to. dig iu; 
tl» floor of my hutyes, even if we. were 
all to die of starvatkm. I would tell them 
where to find the plate, the parchmeiils, and „ 
the letters; God would .pardon m^ .a^d 
so, perhaps, would they. But alas, alai^] 
Poor Catherine Beynolds, the litUO' En^kb - 
baby—” ; ■. , 

“I must put a stop to this,” stud Le- 
maire, “or we shall do nothing' to the 
thigh.”, 
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He noticed mwe obtoroforoi -frcsm bis b«ttl6 m> I returned biwae to Cathei'iney I wrote nn 
■npos'&e hftndkardtiefwhieh covered AndrS’e account of the wlude feranaaction to ny ioli* 
faioer The babble ceased; no symptom of eitor in England. 

QOBsmdusBess was dis^yed when his leg . He immediately replied, inclosinff in his 
ivte with a pin ; the haudkerchiet letter an advertisement cut out of aXondon 

was- thrown aside, and the patient lay newspaper, inquiring after the next of kin of 
^^tionless at last in a flushed but heavy William Henry Beynolds, who lately died in 
' slubibw. Australia. It was stated that the deceased 

^ “How, Messieura,” said Lemaire briskly, had formerly lived in France, and had left a 
“ give me your aid, if you please. We female infant there under the charge of a 
• must make the best nse of our time we family of the name of Boissou ; but in what 
can,” dep.'irtmcnt, or whereabouts, was not known 

How four strong men pulled and tugged at at present. That any information would be 
the limbs of an apparently dead body, as if thankfully received, and liberally rewarded, 

' they meant to dismember it; how Lemaire if forwarded cither to the advertisers, or 
guided their eflluta, working till the per- to the oflioe of Messrs. Galignani, in 
Bpiratiou streamed over his face, I need not Paris. , 

teU. One thing, at least, wa.s clear to me— Eventually, we proved Catherine’s history 
that the doctor was right in excluding the to be this. She was bom at the Folly, of 
wife from such a scene. At last we heard English parents of gentle birth, who were its 
something like the sound of a bilboquet ball proprietors. Her mother was in feeble 
when it drops into its cup. neallh, and Andr6’s wife became wet nurse 

“ That’s it! ” shouted Lemaire in triumpli. to the child. Urgent affaii-s called Mr. and 
“ We have done it; yon injiy let go now.” Mm. lleynohLs to England for a visit, which 
He blew into An(lr6’s nostrils and mouth, was intended to bo temporary ; and they left 
•The torpid man came to his senses more the child, and various articles of pi'operty, 
rapidly than might have been expected. On under the supposed faithful guardipuship of 
being asked whether he had felt any pain, he Boisson tlie father. But the wife sickened 
replied that he had not, but that his dreams! an<l died in London ; and her husband, a 
this lime were not so pleasant as before, weak character, left to' himself, formed a 
Lemaire told him that his thigh bone was in passionate attachment for a woman, who 
its socket agam, and that they might now persuaded liim to go with lier to Australia, 
lift hiiu into bed and keep him quiet; but deserting his helpless infant daughter, 
that for the future he had better take When the Boissons found that month after 

f ood care how he got drunk and fell into month elapsed, and Catherine’s parents 
itches. did not return, they began to believe that both. 

The doctor was then about to take his were dcaxl, and formed the project of appropri- 
leave, but I 8 tei» 2 ied forwai'd and ];>rt'senlcd atiug the Folly and its appurtenances to 
myself. themselves, and of bringing up the infant a» 

“Andr6,” I said, “I w'ill forgive you all a peasant’s child, in ignorance of her real 
the injuries you have done to tJatheriue if birth. The house, the pond, and the little 
you will assist me in. ascertaining who are patch of land, were the sole temptation to the 
Catherine’s real parents, and in obtaining commission of the crime. Whether from 
her rights, whatever they may be. I am avarice, prudence, or a remaining spark of 
now going, with these two genstlarmes .and I honesty, the Boi&sous had not* taken to their 
Dr. Lemaire, to search the floor of your own use any of the proper'fcy we found 
shooting-hut. Do not attempt to deceive me ; concealed in the shooting hut. 

I now know all.” At the end of many years of difficulty in 

“My shooting - hut! There is nothing Australia, duiing which he often had not the 
there.’’ means and never the courage to return to 

“There is,” I said firmly. England, Catherine’s father died. When he . 

“ Spare me, Monsieur,” he faintly gasped, felthislasthourapproaching, he tried to write 
daapiag his hands and lioldiug them out a letter home ; his strength failed him before- 
in sign %f entreaty. And then, in a'still he could finish more than a fraction of what 
feebler voice, he added, “You do right to go he intended to say. Imperfect as it was, it 
there,” reached his legal representatives, and afforded 

Andre’s wife, who had overheard this the clue of which mine liad availed hknself. 
■BCtme, tottered,into the room to sufiplicato Catherine, through the suddeu death of a 
'my forbearance. We did go, lUiJ made her paternal uncle, was the undisputed heiress to 
go with us. A boat carried us, armed with au estate in Cumberland, of larger area, though 
a itpade and pickaxe, to the hut on the islet less profitable in rental, than mine in the 
hi the farther corner of the pond. There we south of England was. 

Boon disinterred a stfoug oak box, from which After the consideration of all the cirenm- 
. the lock had been forced years ago, containing stances, we determined«to let AndrS and his 
plate, money, jewels, and documents relating wife remain in the Folly as long as they lived, 
to a fan^ly of the name of Beynolds. We taking care that it should revert to Catbe- 
made {jsn&af on the Bpot,.and as soon rJne at theirsdeath. To each of th^'h^gp 
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dawn^tfconij who wrere-goilClmhttd t^tnant <rf|ow« 're 80 ur<^ to giha ^ 

th« injnsticfe, add who had never bell aved nn- desire. . . ' 

kindly to my wife, we gave a portion safficient . Some years before this tiiAd, X hnist till 
to procure &em, as soon as it woS known, the you, 1 had been partner in a firm in ibl C{^, 
ehoiee of a husband suited to their station, a most respectable firm, and prosprax>ns u' 
The old folks did not* survive our pardon ail our transactions. Never will I be ,tbe 
long. Andr6 again indulged in drunken man to throw contepipt on the punuifS 
Juamts, and again dislocated bis thigh. This commerce. They are higldy praiseworthy^ 
time Lemaire could do him no good. He admirable pursuits; and Jog^, the senidi^;. 

from the consequences. The woman, p.artner, had a siaW married to the first . 
left alone, fretted and pined, canght a fever, cousin of the governor of Barbadoesj and, 
and soon followed him to the grave. I then re- the others were also very amiable men^ We 
quested my iriend Lemaire to take posssesion were wine-merchants —7 principally sbeMes 
of the Folly for me ; and we now and then and ports; and by great attention to orders, 
visit it, in thankfulness and humility, both of .and studying the English taste, particularly 
us remembering the happiness we owe to T/ondon, we had no reason to complain. 
h^Vipg perseveringly pursued a right course, Being a wine-merchant is ^uite gentee^ bat, 
whch our conscience told us that we were selling gin is not (unless it is of your own 
actihg rightly. making), which is very strange, but un- 

_j__ doubtedly true. Mr. Joggs was a man who 

^ .p TAW upon the genteel, in spite, of 

CLUB LAW, l,i 3 connections, as above; and in en- 

-_ larging our commerce (I don’t like to call it 

I WAS always very anxious to be member trade) proposed to add the sqiirit business as 
of a club. There was something so pleasant a bi-anch, which is very lucrative, I don’t', 
in the idea of being one of a joint-stock com- deny that ; but certainly it does a little' 
pany for the production of comfort, 1 had trench on the indubitable gentility of the 
secret longings for the cosy, social house- importer and distributor of wine. I objected • 
dinners,the plate and linen in profusion, the with all my might; but the two other part- . 
brlliiantly lighted drawing-room, the table- ners,—they were of very humble extraction, 
beer for nothing, and the library filled with one being tlm son of a curate somewhere in 
books. Another inducement I had to join a the north,—were unanimous in preferring 
club was the fondness for high society, which money to rank, and I was overruled. ' We 
muiy men have objected to as a weakness j prospered in a pecuniary way more than 
but in which I glory as a man and an ever, but good nature has its limits; and 
Englishman, I was once acquainted with a when Joggs (strange that a man should be 
baronet, and asked liim to dine with me two so regaraless of high life, with the honourable 
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Englishman, I was once acquainted with a when Joggs (strange that a man should be 
baronet, and asked liim to dine with me two so regaraless of high life, with the honourable 
or three times a week ; I was also very inti- connections above), finding the spirit experi- 
mate with the third son of an Irisii noble- ment so successful, actually proposed that we 
man; and many persons—I am well aware should extend our transactions to Tea— 
■ of that—thought that I paid for the friend- ” No ! ” I said : “ money is money, but p'osi- 
ahip of these exalted personages at too liigh tion is position j if this is persevered in I 
a rate ; but though I confess that I occasion- will retire,” We did not quarrel—quarrelling 
ally lent them small sums of money—espe- I hold to be very vulgar; but they accepted 
ciidly the l)aroi5et—and often purchased tlieir my retiremeut. The firm called in its debts, 
horses—especially the honourable’s—at a little jirosecuted the defaulters, forced every debtor 
above the value, I submit that this was a to pay; and, on winding up, I found my 

better investment of my funds than if I had slmre so comfortable, that, being a bachelor, 

lost the amount at cards, or in betting on with only a sister and pony in my establish- 
a cock-fight. I therefore still cry, Good ment, 1 determined to enter no more into 

society for ever! and despise the envious active life, and was anxious (as per <som- 

snpbs who find fiiult with my noble am- mencement of this narrative) to became a 
bitioti. member of a club. ' 

At a dub 1 should be sure to meet the rising 1 lived at Peckham Bye, aim every 
aristocracy of the land. The distinguished day went into London by the ’bus. I used 
friends 1 have mentioned were not members to go down to the old house of business, 
of any chib in town ; for the Houourable and look at the number, and the names df the 
Augustus (who had always a great love for firm, from the opposite side* of the street, 
the tiieatre) had gone on the stage at Dover It was very pleasant to get into a w^eBt-«3id 
under- the name of Plantagenet (he was conveyance, and walk for an hour or two on 
4||c»9uled, he teid me, by the mother’s side the sunny side of Begent Street, while old 
ipffili Edward the Third); and Sir Etiielred Joggs 1 knew was in that dingy littie parlour 
^hsd had the misfortune to be cpirupted by a in Broad Street. I saw the same pebpie SO 
friend’s wife (who bid a good fortune inde- constantly in coming into town that atlSst 1 

C dsnt^ of bm* hmband), and lived in the began to know them. There was one gen^ 
bsoeie^JaJParis—with a nmn-cook, as I man in particular with whom 1 had tnuoh 
have heari/ was, therefore, tbromi on my eonversatier^" priocip^y about ^e weather 
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at firsi; .|3iirt «£ i'e- .b««in«in£tii«aie^ a^d ^hegrotmd-^’* Igoisped with expe«tation~ 
talked of'booh% and other raij^ots. He was what had 1 done t —what eould'^ pl^ot to 1 
dei;per in the peerage than mysel:^ though I “ On the ground of your beinga tr^eaaian.” 
knew the Christian names and ages of all the I sat bolt upright. 1 said, “Tradesswui!—I 
sons and danghters of “peers’ daughters was a wine-merchant!” "So he allowed,” 
rostried to Commoners.” But he was farther continued Perks, “ but he had made inquiry.” 
advanced in high life, and called real earls "Ah ! the spirits 1 said, “but we imported 
and marquises Bob and Charley. At first I them wholesale.” "It is not that. Boggle 
used to blush at such familiarity, but I got used said he would have made no opposition to 
to it in time, and began to call Lord John rum and brandy ; but he actually,”—^here 
Bussell, Little Jack. 1 asked my friend—his Perks laughed, anddlled out the last bumper 
name was Perks-—bow he had got so intimate of claret—he had drunk amazingly fast, and 
with BO many great people; and he said his scarcely gave me time to have a single glass-— 
club was full of the nobility. " be actually maintains that you sold tea. If 

, Sere was a chance! I asked Perks to dinner, so, tliere’s of course nothing to be said ; but 
He came, and told me such anecdotes of the let us hope it is a mistake.” 
illustrious men of my country that 1 became " Mr. Perks,” I said,"it is old Joj^’s fault; 

, very proud. He told me Low many bottles of I told him so at the time ; but 1 lett the firm 
wine had been drunk at a sitting by two sons when he proposed tea.” 
of dukes; how many hundred pounds a young “Then you w«*e a grocer, Mr. Murkina” 
viscount had won at pitch and toss of a sport- said Perks, rising : “ I think Boggle perfectly 
ing butcher: it was quite delightful to have correct, and I should certainly blackball you 
such glimpses into aristocratic society; and 1 myself—you shall hear from me in a day or 
longed more than ever to belong to the two—there is an account to settle between 
Megsera—that was the name of Berks’s club, us.” 


called after a q^ueen of Egypt, he said, and 
also the name of a frigate in the royal navy. 


" The sooner the better,” I said in a passion j 
“ 1 will send you a stamped receipt the moment 


He said he would propose my name, and get you send back the money.” 
a friend to second it—fierfectly unexpected By this time he had swung out of the room: 
by me. I had lent him fifty pounds to com- I was greatly .excited. 1 determined to see 
plete his law library, for he wjw a convey- this insolent fellow Boggle—but even at that 
oncer, and had a room in Lincoln’s Inn, wliich moment I felt ashamed of the figure I should 
1 thought very kind in him—the proposing make before that magnificent porter when 1 
iny name 1 mean—and accepted his offer with sent a message upstairs, waiting in the halL 
all my heart. 1 went every day and walked and recognised as the gentleman who had 
for two or three hours in front of the Megeera. been refused admission. Next morning I 
It was a beautiful house, and a tremendous saw old Joggs. I blamed him for the step be 
porter in a red waistcoat was the most had taken, and showed what humiliation it bad 
respectable-looking man 1 ever saw in my brought upon me. He only laughed, and said, 
life. Ofice it came on to rain, and I stood for “ I’ll tell you what, Markins : wo divided three 
shelter under the projecting porch. The thoi^mi more this year than we divided last 
porter came to the door, and I couldn’t help yean Slow but sure is our motto; and as to 


porter came to the door, and I couldn’t help 
telling him I should soon be a member, tor 1 
was to be balloted for next Monday. He 


telling him I should soon be a member, tor 1 Boggle, don’t you know who Boggle is ? He is 


was to be balloted for next Monday. He the souofourcorrespondentSjBoggleandDat^ 
looked at me for some time, and at last he of Daventry. We had to sell tfiem up when 
said, "Ho yon know Mr. Boggle, the bar- we dissolved, and they onlypmd us on onr 
rister i ” I said “ No.” iiccouiit for gin, three and six in the pound. 

He looked desponding for a moment or No wonder Boggle objects to any of onr firm.” 
two, and then disappeared into the hall. Who I had now the upper hand of my opponent, 
could Boggle lie ? I asked Perks. He was I wrote him a letter stating that if he were a 
not acquainted with Boggle, be said, but he gentleman, I should have hw much pleasure in 
was chairman of all the committees, and the shooting him through the head ; but as he was 
moat active man in the society. I ex{)ected unwortliy of that honour, I merely expressed 
tbeiriuef man in the club to be a baronet, at my disdain both Dfhim and of the contemptible 
least, and was rather disappointed in the club which ownbd such members as himself 
sound of the name of Boggle. The day of and Mr. Perks, of Lineoln’s-inn. 
electiem came : Perks was to dine with me at I had found out, 1 must teU you, that Perks 
. six. did not arrive till nearly seven, had been apprenticed to an ironmonger (fads 
. I said. Bat he made no answer ; uncle, I believe), at Glo’ster, and so Itwk 

be waited, I thought, till the maid should be my revenge bofu on them and the Megser^ 
out of the room. They neither of them took the least notiee 

So we dined in silence. At last he said, “ I of my letter ; but when I saw Perks in the 
have sem Boggle, and he begged me to with- 'bus, I lookra daggers at him all the way. 
draw your name. 1 declined. He then said He was a big man and carried an immense 
that doty compelled him to defend the re-, walking 8ti<£. He never sent me back my 
spectabilltybf the club ; and he was prejoared money; 1 had taken no acknowledgment, and 
with any m^nber of firieada to blackball you t he let the cadef tiie omnibns know thaifedf^ £ • 
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ever vent«Mdto4roea]fcor^i3tefe?i1m1f^“wdtifd' Iib^lli I ^coun- 

commit an assaalt on the sj>ot. The cad told tered«tHeiir^ceV;tlieyvrei^.ubani|]iMias^U- 
,this to me in and X save him half- tho .olnb ^lad no right to itii 

a-ctowm Perk8'^iiia|>ered to his neigliboura because the committM had |^t ^mth bht 
wh^ver I came in; ahd also whenever I went the fgar of Peckham-iye was bbfore Inf .eyes ; 
oat I saw by the movement of his lips that I thougltt of that insolent fellow, Perks^ ^d 
he was using the word blackbalL I resolved all he would say if I was really expehedj and * 
to cut that mode of conveyance, and alvrays so I sent in my six pound fourteen—^and my- 
drove into London in my little pony chaise. resignation. 

•1 heard one day by mere accident—^it was Now, what do you think of my resignf^tioa 
latherailwayyear, and I was provisional com- not being accepted when it was sent ini 
mittee-man on fifteen of the finest lines in No, not a bit of it. The Knight ,.Qf t^ 
England — that there was a deficiency of Tower and Sword passed a reshXn^on 
members in the Blenkiiisop, a most respectable that retiring members shouldn’t be allowed 
club at the West end, not so showy as the to retire till they had paid twelve guineas 
Me^eera, but perhaps of more real importance, raoi-e; ami that, as ho had effected an 
for there wei’e serial Iiish memhers of Pui^ amalgamation with another club, a subscrip- 
. H&taient on tlie lists, and a Knight of the tion of twenty guineas would be required of 
Tower and Sword took the chief management members choosing to continue of the united 
■ in committee. I had apidications without end society. What was the other club which they 
. from high and low for shares in my different ashed me to join 1 The Megffini! 
lines; and as several were dated from the it ml to pay twenty guineas for the privilege 
Plenkinsop, I had now no difficulty in obtain- of being frowned at by Perks, bullied by 
ing admission. 1 should have been received Boggle, the b.arrister, and mixed up with a 
with acclamation, I believe, if I had walked set of fellows who blackballed me on such a 
in with an apron, and a packet of tea under paltrv plea ? I wish I had never joined the 
my arm. It was a delightful club. You did Blenkiiisop at all, for how can I proceed ? 
as you liked—you read the papers^ or wrote Shall I jiay twelve pound twelve for the 
your letters, and nobody interfered with you— privilege of retiring, or twenty guineas for 
la Ihe morning I mean, for the members were the privilege of going on 1 I was not alone in 
principally attorneys, and government clerks, Paris; no, there was a pers6n with me—not 
and stockbrekers, arid others whose avocations my sister, luit worth fifty sisters—in ahor^ I 
occupied them till dinner-time. I made am engaged to be m.arried, and intended at all 
scM^ntance, however, with a very broad- events to give np my club, like TlercuIeB, as 
brimmed white hat, and peculiar looking gold the riddle says, but 1 h.ate imposition—I won’t 
headed cane on the stand in the hall. They pay the retiring fine—I can’t bear to tell 
belonged to an earl—^iii fact the only earl who Ethelinda I liavo been expelled—it is worse 
lounged to the club—and it was so pleasant, than being blackballed; and wh.at with taxes 
when old Joggs camo to dine with me, to say, for going and taxes for staying, not to mention 
“His lordship is going to dine in the club— the Bnsaian bear, 1 believe I shall be impovei"- 
His lordship’s hat—^Ilia lordship’s sti(^.” ished to adegree that will prevent my wMding. 
Old Joggs used to gaze with the most eiSg- And after all, I did not make the acqriaiut- 
gerated rapture at these appendages of ance of a single lord ; for the noble earl was 
nobility, and say: “Let me look a little removed one rooming with his hat and stick 
longer on 1118“ lordship’s cane—let me lake and conveyed to a lunatic asylum. Sucii is 
another glance at his lordship’s hat.” Joggs the result of my club experience, and if it lias 
was a humourist, and I have observed all the effect of putting one single reader ^os the 
humourists are vulgar. generality of prefaces observes) on his guard 

Time passed on very happily ; and I was against unconstitutional exactions,theauthor’a 
quite contented with the club : it was object will be fully gained. In any case, the 
rather stupid, hut immensely respectable, twelve ])ound twelve, and the'twenty guineas 
' Why then did* leave iH I did not leave it he will never pay, never! Never ! 

-j^left me—and this is how it occurred. • -.— .. ■’ ‘ 


rWaa in Paris for two months last summer, nnABrn/i nrmrwvje.j-x. 

, which is a moat agreeable T:own, and the ^uhiiahed Weekly m BousunoLb woSl^S. 

Tnileries gardens delightful; but the vin - 

ordinaire a little sour,—and there was for- O'* ■Wedaeaday, the astu of March win to puMi)iiieC,'iii 
waided tome a letter from the club secretary ^ HouacUoid word*, the Firat PorUon of a KsW yriwk 
^p^ding instant payment of six pound " 


Krteen, as per resolution of general meet- 
ng; or if no^ the Knight of the Tower and 
Sword wonld call another meeting and get 


. thSpoUgh 
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THE LATE MR JUSTICE TALFOUED. 

The readers of these pages will have 
known, many days before the present num¬ 
ber can come into their hands, that on 
Monday the thirteenth of March, this 
upright judge and good man died suddenly 
at Stafford in the discharue of Ids duties. 
Mercifully spared protracted pain and mcnt.d 
decay, he passed away in a moment, with 
words of Christian eloquence, of brotherly 
tenderness and kindness towards all men, yet 
unfinished on. his lips. 

As he died, he had always lived. So 
amiable a man, so gentle, so sweet-tempered, 
of such a noble simplicity, so perfectly un¬ 
spoiled by his labors and their i-ewards, is very 
rare indeed upon this earth. These lines arc 
traced by the faltering hand of a friend ; but 
none caui so fully know how true they are, as 
those wlio knew him under all circumstances, 
and found him ever the same. 

In his public aspects ; in his poems, in 
his speeches, on the bench, at the bai’, in 
Parliament; he was widely appreciated, hon¬ 
oured, and beloved. Inscjparable as his great 
and varied abilities were from himself in life, 
it is yet to himself and not to them, that 
affection in its first grief naturally turns. 
Tl^ remain, but he is lost. 

llie chief delight of bis life was to give 
delight to others. His nature was so exqui- 
aitety kind, that to be kind was its higiiest 
happiness. Tliose who had the privilege of 
seeing him in his own home wlieu his 
public successes were greatest,—so modest, 
BO contented with little things, so in¬ 
terested in humble persons and humble 
efforts, so surrounded by chUdren and young 
people, BO adored in remembrance of a do¬ 
mestic generosity and greatness of heart too 
sacred to be unveiled here, can never forget 
the jd^ure of that sight. 

If ^ver there were a house, in England 
justiy celebrated for the reverse of the 
picture, where every art was honoui’ed for its 
owai sjdie, and where every visitor was 
received fox' his own claims and merits, that 
house was his. It was in this respect a great 
examiffe, as sorely needed as it will be sorely 
aaissedt Eendering all legitimate deference to 
rank and riohes, there never was a man more 
cbmposfdly, unaffectedly, quietly, iipihoyable 


by such considerations than the subject of this 
sorrowing remembraiuie. On the other band, 
nothing would have astonished him so murii 
as the suggestion that he was anybody’s 
patron or protector. His dignity was ever of 
that highest and purest sort which has no 
occasion to proclaim itself, and which is not 
iu the least afi'aiil of losing itself. 

In the first joy of his appointment to the 
judicial bencli, he made a summer-visit to 
the sea-shore, “ to sliaro his exultation in the 
gratification, of his long-cherished ambition, 
with the friend”—now among the many friends 
who mourn his death aud lovingly recall his 
virtues. Lingering in the bright moonlight 
at the close of a happy day, he spoke of nis 
new functions, of his sense of the g^eat respon¬ 
sibility he undertook, aud of his placid belief 
that the habits of his professional life ren¬ 
dered him equal to their efficient discharge; 
but, above all, he spoke, with an earnestness 
never more to be separated in bis friend’s 
mind from the murmur of the sea upon a 
moonlight night, of his reliance ou the 
strengtlt of his desire to do right before God 
and man. He spoke with his own singleness 
of heart, and his solitary hearer knew how 
deep and true his purpose was. They passed, 
before parting for tlie night, into a playful 
dispute at what age he should retire, and 
what he would do at.thyee-seore years and 
ten. And ah ! witliin live short years, it is 
all ended like a dream 1 

But, by the strength of his desire to do 
riglit, lie was animated to the last moment of 
his existence. Who, knowing England at 
this time, would wish to utter with his lost 
breath a more lighteous warning than that 
its ciu'se is ignorance, or a miscmled edi¬ 
tion which is as bad or worse, aud a wont of 
the exchange of iuimmerable graces and 
sympaibies among the various orders of 
society, each hardened unto each and holding 
itself aloof ? Well will it be for us and for 
otir childi'en, if those dying woitis be nsver 
henceforth - forgotten on the Judgment 
Seat 

An.example in his social intercourse to 
those who are born to statiou, an example 
equally to those wbo win it for themselvt^; 
teaching the one class to abate its stupid 
pride: the other, to stand upon its emiuehce, 
not forgettinjii the road by which it 
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there, and fa-wning u{>,oa no ope; the oOB- 
Bcientions judge, Ae charming -writer and 
iikcooxapliBhed speaker, the gentle-henrted, 
gnilelesB, affectionate man, has entered on a 
Brighter world. Very, very many have lost a 
friend; nothing in Creation has lost an 
enemy. 

The hand that lays this poor flower on his 
grave, was a merelxiy’s when he first clasped 
ft—newly come from the work in which he 
Irimself began life—little used to the plough 
it has followed since—obscure enough, with 
much "to correct and learn. Each ol its suc¬ 
cessive tasks through mauy intervening years 
lias been cheered by his warmest interest, 
and the friendship then begun has ripened to 
maturity in the passage of time ; but there 
was no more self-assertion or condescension 
in his winning goodness .it first, than at last. 
The success of other men made as little 
change in him as his own. 


A EUSSIAN CAULDEON IN'TULL 
BOIL. 

He is a happy man who has a mission ; and 
we envy Mr. Edward Tracy Turiierclii, whose 
mission it is to be M.C. or M.-ister of tlie 
Ceremonies to the town of Kazan. Mr. 
Turnerelli as a schoolboy wiia condemned to 
the black hole for knowing scarcely anything 
of that })lace ; a severe teacher uttering tlie 
prophecy which has been since fulfilled, “You 
shall learn yet to know Kazan! ” He knows 
Kazan now. 

He has lived there for years. He has 
been the first to sketch all its antiquities 
and publish them in a grand lilhograpiiic 
album at Sc. Peterslmrgh. He is the 
first to write its history, and to make this 
strange town known also to his readers a!nd 
his countrymen, “ surfeited,” as he sublimely 
says, “ with an emlless svtceession of woi ks 
relative to coontrios, srivers, mountains, &a., 
which all the world has visiteA, and which 
are ns familiar to the English tourist as are, 
to the London peregrinator, the hallowed 
glades of Hyde Park, the meandering banks 
of the Serpentine, the imposing upland which 
bears the name of Primrose Hill, and other 
remarkable spots of our great metropolis.” 
Ensan was Mr.^Tumei'elli’s mission. Pre¬ 
sently his eloquence comes down in a cataract. 

' “ Beficcting likewise on the singular cotn- 
bin.ition of uncontrollable circumstances 
which, as the storm tears the sea-weed from 
its native rock, and casts it on some remote 
and unknown shore, had removed the author 
m the land of his birth, and'borne him 
the plain-s he is describing,—he confesses, 
b« i-epeats, that the idea, foolish as it may 
seem, suddenly entered his mind, and soon 
took possession of his reason, that fate had 
led him to these distant regions for the 
sole and express pni^ose -ef giving him an 
I opportanity of rendering himself useful by 


undertaking a task too^ong nedeotod, and 
which he felt it his duty to accomplish os well 
as he was able.” 

Kazan was called his third capital by the 
presept Czar, the town next In importance 
after Moscow. It is on the Asiatic hprders, 
near the Volga; and, through the hands ef 
it.s rich merchants, comen from it -all the 
very profitable Asiatic trade. 

Its history we shall condense into a para¬ 
graph. Kazan means Cauldron. Once upon 
a time, six hundred years ago, Khan Baton 
of the Golden Horde had spent the forenoon 
hunting, and sat down with his men by a 
riversiae to boil his pot for dinner. The pot 
and its contents fell into the stream ; the 
hunters remainetl hungry. Kemembcring that 
circumstance, they called the river that had 
not only swallowed all their meat but also 
gulped the kettle down, the Elver of the 
Caiildi-on. Upon the spot remarkable for 
this event Baton .afterwards founded a town, 
.and so we get Kiizau on the river Kazauko. 
The Kazanka flows into the Volga five 
miles distant from Kazan. In the old time, 
K.izau became a Tartar capital. So it re- 
m.ained until Czar Ivan the Terrible went 
out to expel tlie Mfiliometous, and he cap¬ 
tured the place after a terrific siege. Tluat 
hajjpened three hundred -vears ago. This 
siege, we arc told, resembled the siege of Con- 
stontinople which is to take place in a few 
montlis to tlie discouifil.urc of infidels ; 
for there has existed <luriug the last four 
hundred years a Enssian prophecy, that in 
the year eighteen hundred and fifty-four 
Constantinople would l>ecoine a Eussian 
town. Since Ivan captnred it, Kazan at 
:uiy rate has been a Eussian town, but it 
has retained always a trace of its past 
condition in the shape of a large Tartar 
suiiurb. 

The contenfs of The Cauldron are composed 
of every variety of ingredient. It has a 
fine University, which was established at 
the beginning of the present century. It 
has its circles of society, which compre¬ 
hend four sets of people. To put the 
learned first, there are the professors of the 
University, most of them Germans, who asso¬ 
ciate pretty exclusively with one another, 
and dine together on the last Saturday of 
every month at the German Club, At this 
clnb the table conversation may be he^rd 
going on at one and the same time in eight 
lan^ages,—Latin, Enssian, German, Freuefa, 
Italian, Persian, Turkish, and Tartar,— €or 
among the professors are great Oriental 
men, and Kazan is the best 8c£(k>l in Europe 
for the Oriental languages. ~ , ■ 

We have in Kazan the three m«a 

duly and strongly distinguished—noha^ mer¬ 
chants, nohodiea The full force of an aeeouBt 
of their respective modes of life oouBbt he 
felt nntil we have some previous knowledge 
of the place in which they live. .'We mttft 
show, before we talk of balls and-^danew and 










A ETlSSIAir OAULDBON m FULL BOIL. 


<diatapagoe And vhAt a filthjr and an- 
‘ vholeaoma place > this BoBeiaa Cauldron is 
•when in-fulI boil. ^ 

In the middle of the town, and m a 
ftriiionable neighbourhood, is the favourite 
promenade, which ia to Kazan what the 
OardeuB by the Serpentine are to London, 
or what the Quar^ walk by the SeVem is to 
Shrewsbury. It b a walk under a few odd 
trees that surround the Black Lake. Tlie 
Black Lake is a stagnant pond in the middle 
. of the town, black with .a filth so concentrated, 
thai-. the stench of it in summer sometimes 
even forces the inhabitants of the adjacent 
atreets to vacate their dwellings. Dui'ing 
“ the season,” however,—that is to say, during 
•tbe cold weather mouths,—^it does not offend 
tlie nose sufficiently to make its filth objection¬ 
able, and the border's of the Bhick Lake form 
the chosen loiinging-place of the Kazan aris¬ 
tocracy. The Black Ijake is rather a fine 
name for such a pond, but it is well to boast. 
A place of resort out of town, a scanty liule 
garden with a few heaps and holes in it, is 
called by the Kazan people “the ilussian 
Switzer land.” 

'Kazuir is built njroii small hills ; and, as 
usually happens in such cases, the aristocracy 
^taking the uppermost ground, live in the 
!®hpper towrr ; the poor live—it would be 
tiTjer to say die—down by the black and 
foetid water that hoiks in the Cauldron. The 
■iiwhole place is dirty. lu many streets there 
are no sewers, and the ravines are tilled 
wiUi every kind of filth and refuse, which 
is ' being brought aitcl discharged into 
them night and day. The nose hahitirally 
receives information of these things. Irt 
the most uncleanly qm-u-'tors the mortality is 
frightful. But it is not only for this reason 
that Death has his hands always full of work 
in Kazan. We are bound to talk of the grim 
old king before we come to the pink silk stock- 
ings and champagne bottles. We must speak 
of him first, because he is the real grandee of 
the place. ‘ 

The Kazan people have no wholesome 
water supply. There is a second lake in 
* the neighbourhood called Kabau — it sepa¬ 
rates the Bussian from the Tartar town— 
and this lake once had a supply frem sjjriugs 
in its bed, and a flow into the river Kiizanka, 
by which its waters were kept sweet and 
wholesome ; but the channel to the river 
b choked up, and the springs in the l)ed of 
the lake are aJso choked up ; for the lake is 
foil of filth. It is stagnant now. What 
Mwers there are in Kazan pour their con- 
tenb into it. All the clothes of rich and 
poor we carried down to it by washerwomen, 
w^ jMe the lake, just as it stands, fur their 
commoa wash-tub. When it is frozen over 
biers is a fair held' on the surface of this 
bke pollution of all kinds collects upon the 
beand, when the thaw comes, down it goes 
into the water. Thb .is tbe best water to be 
-ImkI in Thir Cauldron. I^iat from the wells is, 


quite* unfit for use, and the.Kazapka riv^r 
water is so full of sulphate of. lime, that it even 
affects the bodies of those bathing in it. Ther^ 
is the Volga pot more than five mUes dlttant.: 
and there are other means of purifjriag the 
lake Kaban, Kazan contains a large popu¬ 
lation of wealthy nobles and merchants, who 
are profuse, as will presently be seen, in. 
the’articles of champt^ne and churches. 
Nevertheless, the inhabitants of this third 
capital of Bussia go on with the use of 
stagnant, and polluted water, and will ex¬ 
haust the lake perhaps—they have already 
Iowere<l it nine feet—before they introduce 
anything so unusual a Bussian liealth-of- 
towns agitation into* their town-talk. It 
should be added, ou this subject of water 
supply, that the lake water, such as it is, has 
to be fetched. , There are no pipes nor taps. 
The family man keeps a horse iuid cnaeliraan 
for the solo purpose of fetching water from 
tlie Kaban, .and if he cannot afford to do that, 
he conti’acta with a peasant, who .agrees to 
, bring the water to him daily for a certain 
yearly sum. The i»easaut gets drunk on an 
average twice a week, and disappoints his 
custrnners. Then the tea—that beverage most 
; precious to the men of Kazan—cannot be 
' made until a neighbour has been found who 
' will be kind enough to lend a kettle-full of 
water. 

I But the civilisation bubbling up among the 
scum of The Cauldron is very high—oh, very 
: high 1 Let us look for a minute or two ^ 

I the bright side of things. Nothing could 
I be more enlightened than the aspectot Kazan 
when it was illuminated for tlie reception 
of Brince Alexander; and in the eoason 
it is always gay. It is a place of fiddling 
and of feasting ; of luxurious men aud 
fascinating women. The nobles of Kazan 
wlio betake themselves to their country 
estates during the summer, fiock into Kazan 
at about the beginning of October, and pro¬ 
ceed immediately to plan dut’for llieiuselyea 
a season’s gaiety. They make the town alive 
with masquerades, balls, dinners, sledge- 
parties, and coucertA Often a dijeilner danr- 
tant, a sledge-party and a ball, take place on 
the same day, and the high-born beauty 
may dance—and does dance — for sixteen 
hours out of the twenty-four. There are 
two balls a week throughout the season at 
the assembly-rooms of the nubility ; tliey 
are an institution of tlie place, and fill up 
Tuesday and Friday nights. Once a week 
the Governor-General must give a ball; and 
the other three evenings are scrambled for 
by private entertainers ; every Kazan noble 
thinking it a duty to show what he can 
do. Each of these balls is appointed pro¬ 
perly with wildernesses of liveried servants, 
wax tapers, exoti(^ diamomla, and costly 
supper-material; The visitor is received by 
the host aud iiostess when he enters, and has 
tea presented to him, of a kind that (lore not 
come to Eogland: a costly variety of winch ia 


















A Rtssiisl CAWlR)ir;iii jwjll boil. 


iouildAtiony u&d esjov the fi'esh apring 
Iweez^ For a time heutii heoomes firmer; 
tat, mi the retiring of the waters, the teni- 
|)m«tare idsp sinks, and snow often falls upon 
the Tonng tads and blossoms. The poor 
people of the lower town, who had abandoned 
their houses during the flood, go back into 
them while they are damp, and have in their 
cellars pools of slime. The pools of water left 
in various places alter the retirement of the 
flood soon become putrid. The whole groiind, 
muddy and slimy, yields for a time death¬ 
dealing exhalations. There is a teniblc mor- 
taJity. The thawing of the snow, and satura¬ 
tion of the soil, converts most of the streets of 
Kazan into bogs, through whicli horses have 
sometimes to plunge up to the haunches. As 
the intense eohl of winter comes .at last to be 
succeeded by tho intense heat of a short sum¬ 
mer, all this mini dries up, and forms a ilust 
which sweeps hither and thither in dense 
clouds, wliitening those who go abroad, aud 
almost choking them. From tlie heat and 
dust till fly who can. While The Cauldron is 
thus boiling a gallop, they who have country 
estates fly to them ; they Avho have country 
irieiids go out on visits. 

The excessive heat lasts only for two or 
three months. During those months the 
fresh vegetation first begotten on the mud 
left by the inundation is burnt up; rivers, 
lakes, aud green leaves almost disa]>pear: 
the bottom of the Cauldron becomes I’ed-hot; 
for stone pavements bum tho foot through a 
boot-sole, and there is often not a breath of 
wind. There is freshness in the air only for 
a short time after sunset—for an hour and a 
half; after that time a heavy dew begins to 
fall, cold mists rise, aiid a stroller who may 
have been scorched when lie came out of 
doors, is sent home damp and sliivcring. 
During this season, tho place is full of 
Agnes, fevers, colic, and, iuflammatoiy dis- 
oixlers. 

The Autumn is merely nominal. There is 
lio real transition season between fire and 
&08t. The snow is in September often very 
doep^ a pitiless sleet beats down over the 
• ^ace; rain and snow follow at intervals. 
During the day it generally blows hard, and 
during the night it freezes. Sudden storms 
arise which shatter windows, tear up trees, sink 
barits, and liave been known to blow a large 
up into the air, and cast it down at a 
distance of a hundred yards from the il welling 
that it covered. The mortality in autumn is 
mora terrible than the mortality of summer. 
Of agues and fevers, there die yearly eighteen 
bnaored out of fifty thousand dwellers in 
Kazan; a ratio of thirty-six but of each 
thousand. On the whole, a hundred and ten 
peoplb die in Kazan for every hundred that 
are bom; but the population is kept up 
by an intax of new-comers. 

.Winter brings the fashionable peoide back. 
They oome in October. Towards the end of 
Kovfember the Volga freezes. . la December, 


rivers, lakts, and streams* are an bound up; 
the snow is seven or eight feet deep; tta 
theatre is for a time closed ; fx'aveUers, and 
even horses, are sometimes itazen td death; 
and many a poor crow falls as a stiff lump 
upon the ground. The people stew them¬ 
selves at slow fires in unwholesome rooms; 
but they go a visiting, and there is no cessation 
to the tails. In Mm'ch the sun again begins 
to assert its power; and, wherever it shines, 
it warms. On one side of a street a pedestrian 
may walk in the sun and be oppressed by 
heat; he may cross over to the shade, 
where his teeth will soon be chattering, and 
he will be in the grip of a hard frosty 
wind. 

'Ihen comes the inundation again, and 
then come the thousand barks that bring to 
the warehouses of Kazan merchandise from 
the Dial, Astrakhan, Siberia, Persia, China, 
and the eastern world. This trade is highly 
profitable, and the merohaut classofKazan—> 
we have spoken hitherto only of the nobles 
—^becomes very opulent. One merchant bad 
grown in a very short time from the condi¬ 
tion of a poor 'i’chouvash peasant to be the 
owner of millions of roubles. Kazan itself 
produces leather, soap, tallow caudles aud a 
peculiar kind of cloth. Its soap liad once a 
reputation that half covered the globe, but 
tricks of trade have spoiled the article and 
damaged its reputation. The leather trade 
finds work in Kazan for fifty very large and, 
a great number of little tan-yards. They turn 
out in the year nearly four hundred thousand 
skins. There are seven or eight candle- 
factories ; one of them is for making candles 
with a hollow wick, according to a plan 
[invented by a Tartar merchant. Candles 
80 made draw up a constant air current, 
and give a particularly bright and steady 
light. 

The Kazan merchants generally lead a 
retired and ipiiet life ; and, indeed, look upon 
the pleasures of the nobles £& wicked indul¬ 
gence of the flesh. Some, of course, give the 
education of nobles to their cliiltaeu, aud 
spend much of their means iu pleasure; 
but, as a laile, they are remarkable for their 
devotion to religious duties. They are the 
re-builders of all churches destroyed by 
fire: most of the churches now standing 
iu Kazan have been buili by them. ^The 
belfry to the Church of the Ascension was the 
gift of a single merchant who spent on it 
eighty thousand roubles. A whole church 
was built by another of the same class in a 
suburb called the Admiralty. Ask merchants 
of Kazan to subscribe to a hospital or house 
of charity, and most of them will probably 
regret their want ot means. Ask them for 
money towards church-bnilding, the decora¬ 
tion of a shrine, the encasing of a relic, the 
mounting and appointing of a grand religi<m 9 
procession, and riiey are all ready to giro 
whatever sum is needed. The dissipjfted 
nobles, on thi other hand—they consist etattfljr 
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of government AiOctionaiieB—oare less for where aeveral honses had been 'buirtit4owft 
churbh'building ; bnt are lavish in reply tO a few days before: they were etiil Mnohhigi 
claims upon their charity. la there famine or “Ah," said a friend to him, “if tfaq? hiw 
notorioos calamity in .any part of-Basaia, they been burning under this wind, we should 
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daring a recent famine in one part of Russia, the fire-bell sounded, engines and men came 
th^ caused com to the value of several sweeping through the streets, and the iphabi- 
thousand roubles to be sent to the poor in the tants rushed out to know in which directiom 
distressed district. they were going. An elegant hotel was on 

‘ The third class of Kazanltes, mechanics, fire in the street called Proloninaya. Mr. 
workmen, petty tradesmen, live, in unwhole- Turiierelli and his friend hurried to the scene, 
some streets and houses, an extremely The wind roared among the flames and carried 
wretched life. Tl>ey are fed upon black breaa burning brands in all directions ; neighbours 
and cabbage soup... They drink great quanti- were emptying tlicir houses, fire-engiues were 
ties of tea, and also of a stronger liquor dosliing about madly, people were scream- 
entitled vodki; for, like most of the degraded ing and shouting, and the fire-bell never 
and ignorant classes of men iii the world, they ceased. 

are happiest when they can intoxicate them- Tlie flames spread from house to house'they 
selves. These people surpass the merchants caughtthoChurchof the Ascension; presently 
in regard for the externals of religion. They down came its tower and bells. Masses of 
obseive fasts quite literally; and, during Lent, burning wood, blown over the roof of a hun- 
eat nothing hut dried inushrooms, salad, dred bouses, fell on the flome Sobrany, the 
cucumbers, cabbage, and other vegetables: assembly-room of the nobles. Up rose the 
even of such diet many take only one meal a black smoko of the fire. On went the flames 
day. Out of their strictness has V)een bred a and seized the pahicc of the governor-general 
Beet, for which we think we could find a 1 more churches caught. Although there was 
p^mlel in England ; its members form the ; mueh“brick and stone, tli ere were a great many 
Baskolniki or sect of Old believers. They are [ wooden structiires. The hot sun of sumriier 
devoted to the ancient mode of worship in the i had dried everything up, and wherever the 
Church of Hassia. They are great lovers of j wind carried a burning fragment, it seldom 
old books of prayer and relics. Tlieir images! failed to kindle something. Fires sprung up 
are of the antique character, such as were I in places at a distanee of six miles ; to wliicn 
painted in the old limes, when every figure j it was supposed tb.at brands had been swept 
had a skelelon-like body. Tliey make it a i after having been shot up out of the crack- 
great point to pronounce the “hallelujah” only j ling Cauldron, by the fury of the storm, 
twice ; to do it thrice, according to the form j Streets, churches, markets, bridges, hos- 
usual in Bussia, they hold to be unlawful.' pitals, barracks, and manufactories, were 
They reverence only the eight-cornered cross, ] all blazing together. Men, women, and chil- 
and they teach that the benediction of the i dren rushed out of dooi-s with images in their 
priest should be given with the two middle I hands, and prostrated tliemselves in vain be- 
fingers—^not witli a thumb and two lingers in fore their thresholds. They were forced- to 
the way now hgeetically customary. Tlie poor fly and leave their dwellings in the hold of 
ignorant people of this very ancient sect the destroyer. The flames rolled to the Uni- 
are true to these opinions amidst cruel per- versily—a maguiiicent structure upon a hill, 

. seentions. On one occasion ten tliousanu containing m.aiiy rare treasures, and especially 
of them emigrated to the wilds of Siberia, a famous Oriental library. Tlie Observatory ^ 
where they hoped to remain unmolested took fire, and the students rushed in, at great 
In possession of their principles, and others risk to themselves, to save the instruments.,' 
have been known to set fire to their vil- 'i’hegrandrefractorwasbroughtsafely,byeight 
l^s and rnshVSuto the flames ; more willing .youths, down an almost perjiendicular ladder, 
to be burnt alive than concede any one of The rector’s house was burnt, the library fell 
the points just stated. into the jaws of the devourer, when the wind 

From this mention of burning villages we shifted sudtlenly, and it was saved, 
come to the last aspect, in which wc propose In the town there was the crash of frlling 
the Bussian Cauldron. It is a la- towers, the clang of bells, the beating of drums, 
but not an extraoidmary fact tor a the cryiug of the frantic, and through all, the 
^BoldroD, that it is continually being set roaring of the wind and of the tire ; there was 
^^laze. Kazan has been devastated—one the awful sheet of livid flame, and diere were, 
'might almost say burnt down—nine times the thick clouds of smoke, and dost, and 
daring the last two hundred and sixty years, burning ashes. He who went abroad to see 
The Iwt fire occurred when Mr. Tumerelli the fire when it began in one quarter, had. 
Was residing there. He set out early one after no long time, to rush back, that he ndght 
August morning, when a terrible wind was save what be could out of the wreck of nU - 
thiSiening the Cauldron with Kazan sum- own distant home. The way back lay by 
mCr dusf^ and on his Way passed the spot burning houses, and sometimes tbfoti^h imrhr 











. . AMBES WiIMJajIRr. 


' isgxtrestft. Twoorlitree main thorouehlaTea and bubbling Buesian Cauldron is, kept in 
bad been paved vritb wood ; the wood pave- full boil. 

• msnt was burning, and looked like a fiery sea. -- 

,Witli fire on all sides, there was no alternative ATVIB K B. WITCHERY. 

but to rueb over this, and to hurry with all -- 

K)eed out of the devoted place. Ddring the dreadful thirty years’ war in 

The fortress of Kazan is built on an Germany, there lived in the island of Usedonj, 
adjacent hill; thither all the people took on the Pj-ussian border of the Baltic, a ^uiet 
refuge, carrying in chariots, and ofteiier upon and simple-minded pastor named Schweidler, 
their backs, or in Aeiv hands, what portions with his pretty daughter Mary. The little 
of their property they had found time to village of Coserow, in whieh they dwelt, 
save. The lire was not subdued for several was sacked and ruined by the couteud- 
days ; the houseless people lived in tents, and ing armies, and the villagers escaped into 
for a time many had to endure distressing the^ neighbouring cliffs and hills to save 
hunger. ■ their lives. When the danger was over, they 

• An average of four such fires in a century found themselves without homes, food, or 
is certainly a heavy drawback on the pleasures money; and the p.ostor and his flock were 
of this delightful Cauldron. During the driven nearly to starvation. One day Mai-v 
fire, thieves went about in gangs, broke Schweidler went up the Streckelberg to pick 
houses open, and plundered tliem even btfore some blackberries ; but soon afterwards she 
the eyes of their distracted owners. The ran back joyous and breathless to her father, 
liquor-shops were all captured ; no spirit was with two shining pieces of amber, each nearly 
left to blaze, and crowd.s of drunken men .sud as large as a man’s head. As soon os she could 
women were to be seen roaming up and down I’ccover breath, she told her father that, near 
the burning streets, singing merry chornses. the shore, the wind had blown away the sand 
Hundreds of such creatin es lay down and from a vein of amber; that she straight- 
perished horribly among the flames. The way broke off these ])ieces with a stick; 
drivers of tlio public conveyances, tlie Izvost- that there was an amide store of the pre- 
ohiek.s, made market of the catastrophe in cioiis substanee, and that she hiui covered it 
another way. For a loafl of goods, that they over to conceal her secret, 
would have removed at any other time The amber brought money, and the money 
for fourpenco, they demanded fifty to a brought food, and clothing, and comfort, 
hundred roubles, in advance. Even then, But those wore days whoa women were 
three out of live of tlicse men did not | tortured and burnt for witchcraft; and, 
de]>oait the goods as they' promised, on tbejit fell out that .poor Mary Schweidler warf 
other bank of the Kazanka, but iiiado off i regarded as a witcb. How it ended with 
with them. the pastor’s daughter the reader will see in 


this provincial capital in the dominions of the | of Meiuholil s narrative of the Amber 
Czar. It has not perished. The Emperor' Witch. The unkind German critics have 
and the imperial family subscribed munifi-1 lately found out tlint it is all a fiction, written 
cently towards its restoi-atioii, and from many by' Meinbohl to mystify' German critics of 
parts' of Russia noble contributions were re- tbe Strauss sidiool; but, as a boy refuses to 
ceived for the relief of suflerers. The rich believe that Robinson Crusoe is aught but fact, 
nobles and mercluints of tbe place soon re- so will we continue to beliSve that Mary 
built mansions, maun factories, and churches. Schweidhsr did pick up the two line lumps of 
Kazan isuowhamlsomerthanl)eIore;butfbere amber, and did undergo witch persecution, 
is still no such thing as water supply or a fire- There have ‘been as many^ theories to 
plug in the town, and there are sundry other expl.ain the nature and formation of amber 
littte matters wanted that arc almost as esseu- ua if it had been veritably bewitched, 
tial to a civilised existence as silk stockings /tem (as Pastor Schweidler would say) : 
and champagne. The surrounding country somo observers^ have thought it must be 
was once famous for feitility; now it is a of animal origin, some vegetable,_ some 
desert. A little canal and drainage work mineral; some nave maintained that it is an 
would make a mighty difference to Kazan; animal substance similar to bees’-wax, and 
,but it is a thriving place, and what more can secreted by a peculixr kind of ant inhabiting 
be wanted, save that there slioiiUl be no, lack pine forests ; others have affirmed that it must 
of pleasure in it Who talks about mortality? beafossilmineral,ofantediluvian origin; whUe 
What matter plague, pestilence, and famine ; a third pai’ty have given their suffrage to tjie 
fire, flood, and persecution 1 Let the band theory that amber is a gum whieh oozes in a 
strike up a polonaise; let us all trip it “up liquid state out of the pine tree, and then 
stairs, down stairs, in my lady’s chamber,’’ solidifies. These last theorists appear to bo 
and so back into the ball-room for a' waltz, nearer the truth thap either of the otbera; for 
While there are nobles with plenty of money the insects and flies, and bite of leaves whioli 
to lavish on themselves, and with plenty of ai’e found in amber seem to show tliat it 
power to grind down tlieir slaves, all goes must have been in a liquid, or at any rate a, 
merrily as a marriage-bell; and tlie bmek i viscid state '^heu they were bni-ied. in tbk 
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Bubattince. Besides the writers in tmoient 
and medicuval times, modern Busaians and 
Oeimans Ijave lately written about amber. 
Borne wish to know whence amber was first 
obtained; others inquire by what route it first 
reached tiie eountriea bordering the Mediterra- 
nean; aomdoccupy dozens of pagesin discussing 
the whereabout of Pliny’s “ Amber Islands.” 

There is no reason whatever why Mary 
Bchweidler should not have picked up the two 
great pieces of amber in tlie place alleged ; for 
she lived on the veiy coast whence amber is 
principally obtained. There are amber-dig¬ 
gings and amber fisheries; both are near 
the sea margin, and both arc attributed to 
the same cause. Amber, in truth, is believed 
to'have flowed from pine trees, subjected to 
the action of subterranean heal; to have 
gradually solidified ; to h.ave become mixed with 
chhrred wood and other small fragmentary 
matters; to liave been driven by storms to the 
shores of the Baltic, and to have been 
there buried gradually deeper and deejwr 
in the sand. These pieces are fi-equeutly 
washed ashore; and they are sometimes 
buried af a considerable depth. At the 
village of StUrmen amber was first acci¬ 
dentally found in a field while b'>ing ploughed ; 
Aid thenceforward a regular process of mining 
was adopted for its extraction. After 
fiigffng through quartz, sand, •blue loam, 
and grey sandstone, the miners fonnd splin¬ 
tered pieces of amber among the stone; 
but tlie real Amber stratum appeared to be 
a dark grey''rich earth mixed with poat. 
There are amber ni'nes at the Prussian villages 
of Neu Kuhren, Bauschen, Brusterort, La- 
pfihnen, and otiier places. The miners dig 
away the usele.s 3 soil and rock until they 
eome to the precious substance ; and a small 
number of them, under very close supervision, 
pick out the amber very carefully with small 
tools, avoiding80fiw as is jiossible the fracture 
of auy of the pieces. The bed or stratum con¬ 
taining the amber is seldom more than two to 
three feet in thickness. 

■Bo much for the amber mining. The amber 
fishing is generally carried on after a storm. 
Men wade out into the sea, provided with 
Open-mouthed nets; they gather the seaweed 
which floats upon the water; they bring it to 
shore and spraid it out on the sands; and 
then women and children carefully turn over 
the weed, and pick out bits of amber therefrom. 
Sometimes the men go out further from land, 
and scrape up bits of amber from the sea- 
bottom ; being clothed in dresses of leather, 
they care not about the ducking; but they 
^|[r sometimes in' danger from the violence 
,i(W‘the waves. 'Besides the amber mining and 
''uio amber fishing, there is a third method, 
which may be called amber gatliering, more 
dangerous than either of the other two; 
the axm arm tbeniselves with iron hooks 
attiushed to long pole% and go an boats to 
explore the precipitous clifiis of the coast; 
these they oarefuliy examine by'detaching 


loose masses with their hooks ;buttt'ha||^tft 
not'unfrequently that tiie boats gfo datfhe^' 
against the cliffs, or that large m^es of loose 
rubble fall upon them, and maim or even'hill 
the men. The King of Prussia contrives to 
obtain a little I'evenue of from ten to twenty 
thousand dollars annually from the’ amber 
which is found on his shores. It is said that at 
one time the revenue reached twenty-five 
thousand crowns per month. 

I'll ere were once some excellent bits of 
amber picked out of a clay-i>it near our own 
Hyde Park Corner., Amber has been lately 
found on the Norfolk coast. It occurs also 
in Saxony, and I’ol.-ind, and Sicily, and 
Siberiiv, and Greenland ; but the great stored 
house seems to be the Prussian shore of the 
Baltic, from Momcl, past Kdnigsherg, to 
Bantzig; and thus it is that Frederi^ 'WriUiam 
has more reason to be pleased with amber 
than Franz Joseph or auy other monarch. 
The bits thus obtained vary greatly in size : 
large speeiniens are rare. Mary SeUweid- 
ler’s two lumps, as big as a man’s head, were 
decidedly enormotis. Like precious stones,the 
value of amber increases nincli more rapidly 
than in the ratio of the weight; iusonuich 
that if one piece be ten times ns heavy as 
another, it will be worth greatly more than, 
ten times as much money. 'A piece weighing 
one pound, of fair quality, will readily sell for 
ten or fifteeu guineas. Some years ago a 
piece was fonnd weighing thirteen pounds; 
five thouaaml dollars were offered for it; but 
some American mercliaiits stated that its 
valueforthe Constantinopolitan market would 
; be not less than thirty thousand dollars. 
Indee<l, largo jVieccs of amber, like latgs 
diamonds and hue ])ictiire.s, have no definite 
price ; they are wortli whatever a few wealthy 
! connoisseurs will consent to give for them. 
Tl)ere has been one largo mass brought to 
light in a enrious way. It w.is found in the 
stomach of a slaughtered sheep, and appeared 
to be composed of smaller masses which the 
animal must have swallowed with its food. It 
was a good sound lump nevertheless ; for the 
heat and juices of the stomach had cemented, 
the fragments very closely. I’he largest' 
piece of amber At present known is iii 
the Royal Museum at Berlin; it weighs 
eighteen pounds. Two pieces, weighing four 
and six pounds respectively, were exhibited 
in London two or three years a^. The years 
eighteen hundred and forty-four and Eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight are said to have been 
especially luckyto the amber finders, the BaltiO 
storms having thrown up large ouantities. ' 

Amber is an obstinate and caprieions 
substance to work; for it becomes sd 
hot and so highly electrical while being 
mechanically ela^rated that ithaaateudencjir 
to fly off in fragments. Hence it is necesAty 
to mshion a number of pieces alternately, 
that each may cool after having been tforked 
np into an exdt^ state. The nodules ttto 
split on a leaden plate at a taming-lathe^ and 
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9X6 vmoo&ed iato sbape by whetatones; oiler 
‘jirb&ob, they are polished, with chalk and 
or with oil, and are finally rubbed with 
workmea themselves ore said 
toTbecome nervous ond electrified, owing 
to the remarkably excitable nature of the 
Babstapea They make of amber, pijw mouth- 
pitsces, ueckiaees, bracelets, ear-rings, and 
various other articles ; iucluding such amber 
Bnuff-boxes os that of whicli Sir Plume was 
justly vain. Herr Junbsen, a Prussiau mauu- 
f^turer, has even gone so far as to produce 
amber candlesticks, amber wine-glasses, and 
amber work-boxes ; ami FTerr Wintcrfield, of 
Bivslau, has displayed before us a vjuje, a set 
of chess-men, a knife and fork, fruit-knives, 
a itoper-cntter, sets of buttons, work-boxes, 
pun-holders, frames for knitting-needles—all 
of amber. Pieces of amber can bo joined 
by the aid of heat and a little linseed oil; 
and it may be rendered soluble to serve as 
a varnisli, or as a cement for brokcu glass 
or china, by being iioilcd with oil ; it may 
be imitated, at a liuTuble distaiice, by a parti¬ 
cular mauuer of treat ing gniu-Iae. 

If we would know the real value and e.stima- 
tiou of amber, we should keep coin[iany with 
a Turk, lie Las his hookah or narghili, wliich 
has a receptacle for water or rose-water, 
through which the smoke passes betoie reach¬ 
ing his mouth ; the luccptaele is an air-tight 
vessel surmounted by a bowl cuutuiuiug burn¬ 
ing tobacco. The jiassago of the smoko 
through the water deprives it of some of its 
strong rank flavour, and cools it. The Turk 
loves to hear the bulibliiig sound of the 
liquid as the smoko passc's through it; ho 
says it lulls and soothes him, like soft 
music, lie does not sit with a j’.-ud of stub¬ 
born clay projecting from his lips, llis pipe- 
stem is fiexibie, being formed of a s|jiral wire 
covered with leather, over wliieh another wire 
is coiled to sti'eiigtheu the tulie ; but 11 he be 
more moderate in liis piping operations he uses 
astifi-stemmedtehiboiique. it is in the amber 
mouth-piece of his splendid uui'gliili that he 
especially glories. He places it in the centi-e 
of the apartment; his gue.sts sit around, 
aud he lends a smoke to each iu turn, by 
passing round the flexible tube from hand to 
^ud, aud from mouth to mouth. He jiridcs 
himself on the amber mouth-piece so much, 
that he will spend a little fortune upon it. He 
has, os his countrymen generally luive, a 
thwry tfiat amber is iucafiable of trans¬ 
mitting infection, and this inay have had 
very much to do with the growth of a liking 
on the part of the Turks lor umber mouth¬ 
pieces, Ho prefers the straw-coloni’ed, traiis- 
lucent, slightly-clouded specimens ; aud, for 
a, hit of such amber he gives an astouisliiug 
Mice. If he be a very very wealthy Turk in¬ 
deed, he causes his amber imntm or mouth¬ 
piece to be studded -with diamonds; then 
its value may be anything you like to name. 

Insects, aud flies, tmd worms, and straws,* 
uud ttylgs found in amber, have always been 


a fruitful source of literary illustration. Ihe 
wonder is, how they got there, until it is 
explained that illnber has once been a 
lii^uid. Tbo little extraneous bodies com¬ 
prise insects, leaves, drops of clear water, 
bits of metal, sand, pebbles, and stones, ^me 
of the insects eviilently struggled hard when 
they found themselves untangled lu the 
once viscid mass, for their legs and wings 
alone are left, their heads and bodies lieing 
nowhore. In the British Mnseum, at the east 
end of the Hiineralogical gallery, are amber 
S]>ecitnens enough to give us quite a lesson 
ou« the subject; they are rich iu iusects 
with luaruud names; they vary iu colour 
from nearly white to deep red; they' 
liuve all degrees of trausluccucy from the 
ti-anspareut to tlio opaque. Some are long, 
some round, some smooth, some rough ; moal 
of them are iu the natural forms, but a few 
Lave been fashioned into miniature buttles 
and ciijis. Sir Tlionias Browne, the trusty 
cxjjoser of Vulgar Errors, fought strongly 
against insects in aiulier, declaring that they 
were merely representations or imitations; 
but heroin ex{)erieuee and oliservation, 
science and good sense, have all shown him to 
have been iu the wrong; lor lliere is nq lunger 
any doubt that amber-insects are real insects. 
Hr. Mautcll says, tliat tliere liave been no 
fewer'than eight humlred sjiccLes of iusects 
found ill amber, some known at the present 
day, but mostly extinct sjiecies. 

Itoguery finds soiuethiiig to do even with 
so jiretty a subject ns amber. It is mor¬ 
tifying to know that amber M not always 
amber—tliat- it is sometimes copal; in So- 
fill- ns copal is a rcbinoiis substance which 
exudes spontaneously from certaiu s|>ecies 
of trees, it may lie rcgoi-ded as a younger 
sister of amber; but it dues not thence- 
follow that those who prefer tho elder 
sister would willingly receive tliu other as a 
substitute. There arc niiioug the s2>ecituans 
in the British Miisemu two murketl resjieo- 
tivcly — Ahbeii aud (JupaIj ; it would puzsle 
any but a prol’essioiial judge to distinguish one 
from the other, fur they are of the same colour; 
they present similar degrees oi translucency 
and ]iohsh, and butli contain insects and 
other little fragmeuts. Possibly the copal 
speoinieu may be lower; it may hayp been 
picked u}) ill this slate; but many a bit of so- 
ciillecl amber is a delusion and a snare. Borne- 
tiuu's a piece of cojial is boldly put forth as a 
|)ieco of amber; sometimes a gooil piece of 
amber is backed aud enlarged by a piece lof 
eo|Nil; while, at other limes, a lump of 
cojial is buried iu the middle of a third 
hollow enveloxK) of amber. Mineralogists 
toll us that amber has a moi'o shell-like 
structure than copal ; and cliemists assort 
that the white smoko from a bit of Ig¬ 
nited amber gives forth a more fragrant 
odour tlmu burning copal; and that' 
the means of detecting Shams ai-e thus afi> 
forded. Bir Thomas Browne rooeivod a lettet*. 

* ' > 
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tmm liord yarmouth, deecriptiTs of some 
■boaatifol speciniens of anil&er teoeived from 
the Baltic; but lorft goes oa to ob- 
sorre that a Mr. Henshaw “c<Hifesseth he 
■was like to have been cheated by a merchant 
with a piece that had somewhat uic\^tded in 
it, which he found to l»e rosin ; and we have 
a, "way 'to counterfeit it very handsomely, 
which he has tauglit me ; and if we hud a 
■workman to help us, might do many prbtty 
thihgs of that nature.” 

■ No doubt. Tliere are many ways to do 
“pretty things,” and to ‘^coniiterfeit vei'y 
handsomely ” with sham amber. The beau- j 
tiful black varnish used by coacliiuakers, and 
the h,.;hter amber varnish used for >vood-' 
iWOrk, and the nmbcr-oil and succinic-.aoid | 
employed in medicine and chemical proceases | 
are probably made from rejil amlier ; but the , 
pieces kept as .si)eciineii.s, and especially j 
’ those which contain insects, are more likely ; 
to comprise n few of those which liave l)eeii j 
'doctored “ very haiidsoiiiely.” An insect can ■ 
be put into a bit of copal and made a “ pretty 
thing.” Howe\fer, we will not suj)poae that 
this fraud is very frequently committed. 

THE HEIIMIT OF DAMBURGVILLE. 

Not very long ago. the course of duty 
carried me abroad, and I spent some time in 
a little Coutiueiit:d town which, if you please,, 
T will call IhunhurgvilJe-Cittapoli, although ' 
it may have been neither in Hollaml, I 
Germany, France, Italy nor Greece. I am! 
about to tell the true tale of <a penson living; 
ill that 'town, and wish so to do ■u'ithoul 
diMcting anytxwly’s eyes towards Idm. 

In the jwirisli cl-.uich of Damburgville-1 
Cittapoli mass is celebriited—so much I am \ 
\ obliged to say—and at that church [ ■was in 
the habit of attending pretty I'egiilarly. i 1' 
used to see there a very <levout-lookiiig man 
who was never absent from his place, and 
whose humility of bearing and extreme seri¬ 
ousness of demeanour fixed upon him a good ' 
deal of attention. He had the figure and ' 
the movements of a tolerably j’ouTig man, at I 
any rate of a man under forty, but he seemed 
to be sixty years old hi the face, I thoii^it, I 
when 1 used to meet him for the sake of 
looking at him in the porch. His dress was 
too coarse to IfSfeloug to a gentleman, and 
yet was remarkable for a gentleman's neatness. 
He spoke to no one, and once or twice slir.ank 
back against the wall that lie might not he 
toueheJ by me when 1 was passing him. lie 
used to wear glpves too when all other hands 
.were bare, at the communion. 

' . I made inquiries and obtained no cine to the 
knowledge I desired ; nobody seemed to know 
jrho the man was, except one friend who 
■ RtjipcMied it must be “Vat you call the 
Kcdicli.” I said that he was not at all 
that aort of person. I hen I was advised to 
ask thn priest concei'niug him, “for he knew 
eyerjdiody."' 


I had made friends with the. priasf^ and 
did not hesitate to take my friend ■hd^e. 
His reverence informed me that ffrinn my 
description the person who had exeitod imjr 

curiosity must he-^whttt shall I take .fer 

a name—Bertram de’ Medici. 

“Be’ Medici!” ,I said; “surely I have 
heard of that name before.” 

“Probably,” said the priest. “It is one of 
onr historic names. pereon of whom 

you speak belongs to an illustrious famhy." 

“And yet he is unknown here." 

“Ills history is stmnge, and it is not i 
unknown here. He has no associates.” The ' I 
good old gentleman then eased my mind by 
telling me the story upon the getting of 
which my heart liad long been set. 

Bertram would have been born with all 
possible advantages, if, as the father said, he i 
liad not possessed an innate pro[iensity for evil. 
Ilisnurses despairedof him,his mother grieved 
for him, at school he was the leader of every i 
rebellion. He was clever, but misused liis abi¬ 
lities. Asa young man he learnt what lie. should 
ii.ave shunned—symjiatliised with what he 
should have hated, and by the time' lie had 
become fairly a man he was a perfect villain. 
Master of liis property, he wasted it—he* 
bccjimc estranged, and at last wholly cut off 
from his family, and the tribunals of justice ; 
grew to be more .and more familiar with 
his face. He endured many short imprison¬ 
ments under feigned iiames ; at last, for a 
Ciipit.al crime, he was condemned to death, 
hut iiis sentence was commuted, and in the 
flower of his years he was sent for life to 
the galleys. 

His fate did not cow or alter him. The 
convicts spend much of their time in work. 
Galleys are legal fictions now-a-days. Ihe 
men work on the w^ads or in the dockyards. 
Their liard labour is aggravated by a heavy 
chain fastened from the waist to the ankle ; 
sonieiiiues two prisoners arc chained together, 
and are thus for years compelled into associa¬ 
tion. Bertram was strong—easily performed 
liis work—liked the society of criminals, and 
was a pattern to them all of carelessness' 
he was the man to cheer despondency or to 
put down remorse in others. This coura^ 
lasted till the list of men, who were older pS* 
soners than himself, became shorter and he 
approached the distinction of being senior 
among those about him who were undergoing 
ljuuishnient for life. Then he became rc^less, 
envied those wlio went out after short proba¬ 
tions into the gay world again ; he ifeeame 
niflancholy. He felt no remorse, but he 
Wiia weary of monotony; of the walls and . 
the sea, the hod and the chain. iHe wanted 
liberty. ■ 'i 

One day as he sat on his bed knltfii^, l^e 
soldier in charge of the ward called him’ Igr 
name. He rose, and hkving answered, found 
that he had not been called alone; five other 
prisoners were summoned. The six mtm vrere 
led under, guard to a ropm in wlii<^ sat the 
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' wperior officer, witli one or, two others, sad .hnrgvUle whUe he was still in .the first flush 
iiatmre of the business in hand was ex- of exultation and .surprise. 

' plained to them. In one of the provinchd After refreshing liiuiself at an mJXf and 
towns there had died a government official, paying some attention to his toilet, lie went 
whose place it w.'ts usual to supply from out, traversing the streets with the gladness 
among the convicts of the worst cla'is. The of a child, inquired for the mayor’s house, 
office was that of executioner of the town of sent in his highlv respectable name on a card, 
Damburgvilk-Cittapoli, and the six prisoners and was ushered into the drawing-room. It 
selected were to have the ojitlon given them, was with extreme surprise that he found , 
each in his turn, of buying freedom by accept- himself received by the mayor and his family 
anco of the vacant office. as a visitor, and treated with respect. Almbst 

They were told that the salary was a good immediately, however, he remembered that 
, one, but that the oflicer appointed would live the worthy magistrate could not yet have 
quite alone, because of course tiie townspeople received the papers that officially exjdained 
I would not visit witli tile headsman, even if he his business in the town. He liad followed 
were a gentleman and not a convict of the oiders in presenting himself on Lis avrival, 

lowest cla®i. Bertram stood fourth in, tlie but having done- that, he was in no hurry to 

order of seniority; and was therefore pained cx^daiti his errand. Having lieen accustomed 
to feel that he shoiild lose this Very good to .good society in early life, his manners and 
chance of emancipation. address were such as would very well lend 

He did not Jose it. themselves to the sustainment of his woi-sLip 

I The first who was called forward declined in an error ont of wliicli i)e’ Medici pi-opoaed 
1 to leave the prison, saying tliat he was ac- to extract a few days’ plc.tsure. He therefore 
i ouslomed to it, and should not know’wliat to did not undeceive the mayor, but sufler'ed 
I do with himselfatl)ambnigville, with nobody himself to be asked the usual questious as to 
to s])eak to. what he had seen and wished to see. He also 

The second wdio was calloil auswered that eonrteously i-eccived the usual offers of assist- 
he should not like to undertake such bloody auce and of introductions. After a jdeasant 
work. At this thei’e was a general laugh, bit of cliat, be took leave, but not befoi’e ho 
because the man was known t o have com- had accepted an invitation to meet tlie family 
niittcd more than one murder. He understooil at the theatre ou the succeeding evening, and 
the laugh, and offered ex]iIanatioii of his to accompany them afterwards to an enter- 
scruple. He said that there was a difference tainluont at the liouse of one of the most 
between some things and other things; that!distiiigui.shed families i-esiding in the place, 
when a fellow was in the humour, and had j The convict went to bed tliat night at his 
something pretty to gain, money or I'evenge,' inn, thinking himself a happy fellow, and 
i he did not mean to say that he.was any way' slept soundly under that impression, Tho 
: tender ; but tliat it was quite anOtlior matter following day found him pretty much of the 
i to be taking to blood as u business for one’s same opinion. If from time to time a thought 
i daily bread. of the near future flashed across him, he 

I Tlie third convict said that he did not drove it away with the calculatiuii that ho 
■ reckon himself a worse or liettcr Christian must have two or three clear days in his 
than his neighbour who had last spokeu; lie.. power, and tliat it was his part as a man of 
had been bad enough ill his lime, and thought I sense simply to make the bc.st use of this 
it fit now to amend, If be w'ent out into | time. Accordingly he s])ciit*the morning in, 
j temptation lie could not answer for what a lounging exploration ot the town and neigh- 
mischief he might do. Iwiifhood, dined well, amused himself at 

Bertram next had liberty to speak, and he billiards, and at length, towards dusk, saun- 
.accepted the place without an.v hesitatiou. tered towards his iuii, to prepare for the 
He was instructed that he had leave to theatre, and for the ball tliat was to follow, 
depart when he chose, and the necessary’ As he walked along, his position struck him 
passports wore immediately, given to liini, for the twentieth time in iis amusing point of 
with a sum of money for his first expenses, view. He enjoyed vastly the idea, of the 
He was ordered to anuoiiuee liimself to the trick he,was about to play the select circles 
chief magistrate of the town, when he anived of Bamburgvilie. There was no clianoe of 
at Bamburgvilie, and informed that tho his being recognised ; he should feel perfectly 
papers necessary to instal him in this ofllce free to act the gentleman among gentlemen 
would .at once be drawn out and sent for and ladies too. The ladies he quite longed tp 
signature to the capital, whence they would meet; for years he had been banished from 
be sent in due course to his new employers, th'eir company ! But those hal’d years' were 
Bertram' de’ Medici was really free, and over; he should talk and dance with the 
would not waste a moment in delay. He put politest Might he not do more. 1 If he 
off bis prison clotlies, dr-'ssed himself in a could set on foot a marriage, no matter with 
common suit^ and made such haste tliat he whom 1 He had done things more liifficult 
W|is able to leave his prison home by the first than thsji, caily his time was very slic^ , If 
>|fhblic conveyance th^ set out after he had be could but get it aimoniiced publicly in . 
V'K4cIved.hi;9 Jiborty. So he arrived Bam* Bamburgvilie Argus that a coutrutA wpi 
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in contemplalMn between the high-born and 

accomplished-and their distinguished 

visitor, M. Bertram de’ Medici, what aport 
he sliould have when his credentials after¬ 
wards arrived ! His fun would live for ever 
ill tjie liorror of all Dauihurgville. He would 
boW .to,,biB select friends wdieucver he met 
them, (tnd muck at them in tlie public street. 
His malicious reverie occupied his attention 
BO completely at one minute, that he ceased 
to oliserve whither he was going, and following 
mechanically in -the track of many persons 
who were on the way before him, was aroused 
by finding himself in a blaze of light. 

He had entered a church. That too ivas 
funny. Ho wondered how long it had been 
since ho was in such a place before, and 
determined that he might .ns well look about 
him tliere a little, as it wouhl be long euougli 
before he met with such another opportunity. 
He stared about, and saw what is usually to 
be seen at the hour of the Benediction, an 
altar lighted,<a pri&st officiating, and a kneeling 
congregation, mostly made up of women. 

It was the church belonging to a convent 
of the nuns of St. Mary Ann. These nuns 
cultivate music, and are often skilled in it; 
so much 80 that they sometimes teach singing. 
They form an unseen choir in their own 
public services. "While Berti'ani was gazing 
carelessly around, the temper of his luiiiu 
corres}K)nding to the grin upon his counte¬ 
nance, the choir of nuns began to sing the 
Salve liegina. He was imjiressed by the 
cflcct of the music, and sat down to enjoy 
more at his ease, for the first time after very 
many years, the harmony of treble voices. 
By degrees he ceased to know that he was 
listening. He was receiving the sounds pas- 
eively, giving himself up wholly to the new 
and exquisite sensation. 

After a little while he had forgotten All 
that was about him ; he saw nothing. The 
music had become his atmosphei e, in which 
he seemed to'^ be alone witli something 
pure and powerful. Its power was put 
forth more and more strongly, Ids heart 
■was strangely stirred, his brain was full 
of visions. It iv.as all involuntary. The 
refinement of his early training perhaps made 
him capable of lieing overcome by the 
supreme poweFof sweet lounds. I do not 
know, but 1 tell what is true, though 1 
envelope trqth within a mystery of vain and 
foolish names. Bertram de’ Medici saw the 
history of his own life, from youth upwards, 
floating upon the chant. He shuddered at the 
4 nemory of things over which, in the acting, 
he had been indifferent or even pleased. The 
tealities of his whole life seemed to be loath¬ 
some. For the first time he saw them as 
th^ looked in contrast with ideal purity. 
Plunged t^us into contemplation, he was left 
i^t<M»Bdous of the ceasing of the music, and 
' not know what ’Other portions of the 

fdlowed it, how long tlie whole lasted, 
^Of^heu all was at an end. HeUid not know 


that the lights Were all out, ofid that Uie 
church doors were about to be clcaed, when 
the sacristan found him, still kneeling, weeping 
on the pavement. ^ 

It was not till the next morning that the 
convict thought of his unfulfilled engagement 
at the theatre. He made several efforts to 
bring back his old feelings, to restore hia 
pride in his own evil. They were vain, for 
the music held him fast. He walked out to 
reflect. His new feelings would not be re¬ 
pelled—they seemed to have become part of 
his nature ; and at length he yielded willingly 
to their dominion. Before he retunied to 
the house he had sought counsel of a priest, 
and had delivered into the hands of the 
mayor the letter of introduction which at 
once {ilaccd liini in his true position. 

It may be supjiosed that the office which 
h.id been eo eagerly accepted by De* Medici 
became .afterwards an occasion of extreme 
distress ; but there was left to him no possi¬ 
bility of an exchange; he must go through 
with what he had begun. He is now, there¬ 
fore, the headsman at Damburgville, in which 
town he leads an exemplary lito. 


THE EOBINS. 

Wa'ns Irnving tlic old lioinp, robins, 

To inorrow.nioni iu r&iii 
Vuiir tiny bills sIihII tup for us, 

Against tbe weJl-knuwii pnne. 

I’ve tbuuglit h11 day liow 1 iniglitlind 
(Weak fsiiey Ihougli it be} 

Some kindly spell to print our names 
On your bird-uieiuory. 

Blithe children we were all, robins, 

When long and long ago, 

You ffusbed on our delighted eyes 
Like rubies iu the snow. 

How soutt tli« new and preeious pels 
Grew intimate and bold I 
And then the ‘ Children iu the Wood,' 

With liiinily-pride we told. 

I fancied when a child, mbins, 

Nay, more tlian faneicil, felt, 

’ Because its name was l'acr\-IIill, 

'Tlinl here tlie fairies dwell. 

The lilies seemed Iheir palaces, 

Tlie roses.rojnl bowers, 

Sweet liomcs and tiny eotlagcs 
Were all the meaner flowers. 

That myrtle—when 'twas set, robing 
So fresh and bright were both, 

That tree and child, my father said. 

Were twins in lieulthy growtli. 

The tree lias flourished fair since then 
fiat 1,1 scarcely know 
The tint of my old flush of healtli. 

Which faded long ago. 

You left me not for that, robins, 

But trustingly would lead ' 

To my sick bed your chirping brood, ' '. ■'■’ 
From ffiis Weak bond to fe^. . ' '' 














PLAlfT AHOaiTECyrUBE., 


l'v«"(hous]it H« who aent a bii'd 
To give liie Prophet food, 

Xhrouglt >'«tt sent many a gentle bought, 
To do uiy spirit good, 

I would not take you lienrp, rohiiis, 

To cage you in a room ; 

I dread too much the city streets, 

To shroud you iti their gloom. 

But Mheii the winter violets 
Spring 'ueath your nesting tree, 

You’ve seen me gather them so oft, 
Ferehnnce you'll think of me, 

1 wish I knew who next, rohins. 

Shall tend these gardens fair; 

And who of you, our pretty birds. 
Hereafter shaii take care. 

I like to iuncy little steps, 

Amid the boners, nod faiu 
Woidd love the child who lu their shade 
Shall dream my dreams again. 

Cooilhyc then, once for all, robins, 
Wlicre'er our lives we sjiend, 

Wo know they're folded in the hand 
Of Oku, otu common Irieiid. 

Yet shall this old home o cr us throw 
Its radiance to the last, 
luhiying ns with jewels pure. 

The present with the past. 


•PLANT AKCIIITECTURE. 

A nAi’PT thouglit of Goethe has led to 
the’ tlisuovery that iu a plant of the hiojltest 
form of orgiLuisatioii and. the most jmrl'eet 
development, flower and fruit are but the 
repetition of the foliage. The leaf is 
the Proteus which, iu its power of ttssuming 
a Viiryiug series of shapes, climbs upward 
on the stem in a constant progression of 
form until reaching the apex it combines 
with other leaves to produce both fruit and 
flowei’, accomijlishingtUe renewal of vegel.-ible 
life, liotli fruit and flower may- be resolved 
into whorls of leaves, difl'ering, indeed, from 
those which cou-stitute the verdant mass of 
foliage, but only in degree and nut iu kind ; so 
that a constant 'ascension is perceptible 
throughout all foliar, modifications. While 
the leaves are still young, they ai'eallsimil.ar; 
it is only iu atlaiiiing-their perfect develop¬ 
ment that they undergo a gi-udual metamor¬ 
phosis, which relieves the phint-world from 
endless monotony of feature, and gives to 
vegetation its soslhetic charms. In the words 
of him who gave birth to the leading idea, 

" All shapes are similar, yet all unlike." 

The progression of leaf forms upon tlie plant 
moves upward iu orderly ascent, and each 
step is so elcarly marked that the links iu 
the chain may be separately distinguished. 
In the perfect plant seven such stages of leaf- 
development are seen. They have been 
compared. to the seven- stories of a noble 
palace, in which the ppper chambers are 


ever more magnificently decorated than the 
lower. 

The first, or lower stem-leaf formation, - 
including sheath-like leaves, often partially 
excluded from light, although tending u]>- 
wards, leathery in substance, darkly yellow 
in colour, marks the basement of the plant- 
structure. The second, or proper stem-leaf 
foiiuatiou, including the great maaa of the ■ 
loliage of the ])lanl, of rich green colour, and 
of luxuriantly diverse form, coiresjtonds to the 
ground-floor of the building. The tliird, or 
upj)ei‘ stem-leaf formation, constituting the 
nest story, serves admirably to luiiintain the 
iiarriiony of the structure, exhibiting tract¬ 
like leaves which approach, in construction, to 
tlie calyx-leaf formation. This consists of 
broail massive leaves, sometimes deeply ver- 
d.nnt, sometimes tinged with other colours, 
and melting into the flower-leaf. In this 
ibrnuition, the leaf attains its highest beauty : 
delicate in slructiu'e, and dyed willi the most 
gorgeous lines, the flower-leaf combines the 
most marvelloiia diversity of form, and the 
most delieions perfume, with an exquisite 
liariuouy of colour, lu the st:imen-loaf Ibrma- 
tioii, the flower-leaf is remarkably metamor¬ 
phosed—the Hide.s of the leaf being pushed 
upwards on its stalk, and resting, to form a 
bag in which are developed the pollen-cells, 
the fertilixiug agents in i.lie production of the 
new plant. This cliauge of flower-leaf into 
stamen-leaf being checked, there result the 
double flowers with -wdiicJi every one is 
acquainted, iu which iuci'case of the flower- 
loaves is obtained at the expense of the 
stamens. In the last furmaEiou of the fruit- 
leaf story, the destiny of the leaf is fulfilled ; 
struggling upward on the stem, it reaches its 
highest development, and attains its noblest 
form when netircst the sky. Hero the leaf- 
character is almost lost, for the individual 
fruit-leaves are crowded together, uniting to 
forma e.avity, ill which the Iruitbud is deve¬ 
loped and which*becomcs tJio cradle of future 
generations of plants. 

It must not be imagined that all the'indi¬ 
vidual forms hei-e descrilied make their ap¬ 
pearance in every plant; but in all ])lants may 
be traced a more or less perfect imitation of this 
entire series of development: and in passing 
ill review ail the gradations of plant-forms, 
we cloai’ly distinguish the eternal repetition of 
the same process of generation, in accordance 
with the law expressed in all its conditions in 
the perfectly oi'ganised individual. With this 
magic wand we compel all vegetable nature to 
express its conditions of being; and it utters 
the langusigo of unswerving obedience to the 
primal lawofformationby recurrence in higher 
forms of the original type. That which most 
impresses us iu contemplating the inexhaust¬ 
ible var iety of tire plant-world, is not so much 
the diversity of form as the unity in diversity. 
This .vital truth finds fresh illustration m 
the animal kingdom. Just as the leaf is 
.the unit of the plant, so'.is the. vertebra^-iv 
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component'park of tbo spine, the unit of the 
. animal body. The vertebra is the type of the 
spine, which is formed by heaping vertebra 
on vertebra; and in the transformation of 
the vertebra lies the secret of the animal 
stmctnre. At the extremity of the spine, 
nature projects modified parts of vertebrte, as 
ai-ms ; at the end of these, she puts forth new 
modifications, as hands. Below, the process 
is reixsated in the development of legs and 
feet. At the summit of the column, the 
verteljra assumes its highest form ; three 
vertebr®, arched over, form the cluunbur for 
the reception of the governing brain of man. 
As llie leaf moves upward from stage to 
stage, ending at last with the flower .and the 
seed, BO the vertebra, rising in the nobility of 
its use, envelopes first stomach, then iK-art, 
dosing with the head, in which are eoucen- 
tratod the boundless powers of the human 
intellect. 

It is thus that the plant is built up. 
The marvels of its construction throw into 
shade all th.at has been imagined by the most 
daring romancist, or realised by the most 
successful architect. The fairy dwelling of 
Aladdin, and the no less fairy palace of T’-axtou 
*ink into insignificance. For the building of 
this floral palace no complex instruments, no 
mnltiplied combinations of lever, wheel and 
pulley are errijiloyed. Stone by stone the fairy 
fabric rises, while the unseen architect works 
<in unweariedly, not alouo planning but exe- 
onting, .not alone skilfuliv'' disposing the 
materials, but itself prepai-ing them. This 
architect—^under tlie Great Architect of all— 
is the vegetable cell, which, in its varying 
forms of activity, purifies the air we breathe 
by absorbing the poisonous products of respi- 
xation, provides for the sustenance of animal 
Mfe the materials of food, and clothes the 
'earth with a rich mantle of beauteous forms. 
Working under fixed and invaa'iable la ws this 
almost invisible globule evolves iinaicled the 
whole strueturb of the plafit. It is by the 
. help of the microscope that we have loamt to 
appreciate the beautiful and efi'ectivo sira- 
jmeity of the plant areldtecture, and have 
tracetl out vrith tolerable accuracy the plau 
'Of the designer. 

The stones of which the edifice is con¬ 
structed aretr^hrongliout the same; every¬ 
where we recognise this marvellous organism 
of the vegetable cell; but it is so modified in 
each sitxtation as to meet the special require¬ 
ments of its position. First let ns examine 
the external wails of the plant mansion, and 
here, on the very threshold, ne are compelled 
to , pause and admire the perfection of the 
*tw»itectural arrangement. It is impossible 
stto .conceive any more excellently devised 
thraofing than that which is foimed by the 
M«tier layer of flattened cells, which serve to 
unebtumt the plant from injurious extemal in- 
he 4id hot ^ Firmly united so that they vt&y be 
serhioe fblld stripped off as a continuous layer, 
oi^heu alMe a thin resinous obatiag, which 


renders them alike iiftperviot^s to'rainor dust,. 
We can hardly boast of having |)eeli equatt^ 
successfiil in protecting our nio^ , gorgeovM * 
fwdapes from the destructive effects of thes^ 
foreign agencies. It is curiously illustrati^' 
of the economy of nature, whose preoautioim 
are never in excess, although always sufficient, 
that this outer protective layer is not de¬ 
veloped in aquatic plants, where it would be 
unnecessary. In the interior of the plaut 
2 )alace we see equally faultless results pro¬ 
duced by n(» less simple nmans. The same 
vegetable cell which by assuming a flattened 
form, ctuislitutcd so efficient a protective 
wall, is here employed toatlaiu other objects. 
I’l'i'haps, strength and power of resistance are 
desired ; a solid mansion is to be erected, 
which will defy the force of the angry winds, 
and deride the imjxitent fuiy of the elements 
through centuries irf time. And now the cell 
is elongated, its walls arc thickened, mid 
m/iral fibres are ileposited within it. It is no 
mngor a dedicate vesicle; it is metamorphosed 
into a strong hollow column, a cylinder or a 
]>rism. It assumes a tliousaud varyin.g forms, 
but everywhere it so harmonises with sur- 
rouiuling shapes, so thoroughly dovetails with 
its noiglihoiirs, that no unnecessary chink is 
left throughout the solid masonry. Faeh cell 
apiw.ars to be accurately me.asurcd, aiid caro- 
fully fitted into its precise situatlou. No 
adaptation by lucchaiiical means eonld be 
more perfect; the jiJumb-liiie would have 
failed to produce a more complete contiguity 
of jiarts. Each stone in the edifice is ada]>ted 
to every elevation or depression on the neigh- 
; bouring parts. Oolurnns and cylinders 
levelled otr at either extremity leave small 
! intei^aces, into which fit accurately other 
; elementary forms ; and although unnumbered 
I millions of cells are iududed in the structure, 

I no one is niisjilaced or carelessly itvserted. 

I The same faultless perfection in the archi- 
j tectural arrangements is evinced in tho 
; varying degrees of consolidation to which the 
cells attain. If the giant oak is to lift its 
sturdy form, a large amount of intprceHnlar 
substance, the hard cement of the plant, is 
(leposited, the cell-wall is greatly thickened, 
the cell-cavity is, considerably diinluished, 
perhaps completely obliterated, and thus a 
firm unyielding alructiire is built uj», against 
which the boisterous winds will vainly spend 
their force. Tut if the graceful lily is to roar 
its slender stalk, the still tender cells bnild 
up a delicate structure which yields to the 
slightest impulse, and, bends before the bJaSt 
I dare not brave. 

In examining the architecture of the plant, 
however, we are reminded that it is not a 
mere inert mass, but a living organism 
ceaselessly employed in the accomplishment 
of important chemical actions, equmly essen* 
tial to i(s own existence and to the preservep 
tion of the balance of organic nature. Gssm 
and fluids are to be abs<ubed and ex]^ired m 
an altered form, aad it becomss eesential tJuit 
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tli« tiu^niitff of the cells, u in "virpod, vith- 
oiri. which the existence, of such massive I 
Ktnictares as trees would be impossible, 
should tfot interfere with the free diffusion of 
nutritive fluid. Since the plant coll receives 
its nouiishment by the contimied absorption 
and eliminatioH of fluid through its cell-walls, 
it Is evident that in thickening and hardening, 
these waits, in order to acquire stability and 
power of resistance, it is at the same time 
shutting itself off from a due supply of 
hourishuieiit. But in the economy of the 
cell-archilecture nothing is forgotten ; and 
, altliough compelled to erect these solid 
buttresses, tlic cell does not the less remember 
to leave here aud there a small spot at which 
the Willis retain tlicir original delicacy and 
remain easily permeable by fluids. So minute 
are these depieasioiis that they are witii 
difficulty ]ieiceived, even when magnified a 
thousand fold: nevertheless, they al w.iys 
exist to a gi'catcr or less extent. There is 
uotliiug in the whole range of the phu|t 
arehitecture more fwlmirabio than the iir-1 
rangement of these doLtings. Inconceivably 
minute as they arc, aud apparently formed 
on cliance positions in the ccll-widl, they are 
yet found to bi'ar a dcleriuiuatc rehition to 
similar de}H-essluns in other neighbouring | 
cells; 80 tliat, by their cxiuit opposition, a 
coumiunication is established lictween a sne- 
cessioti of cells, and a cbaimcl is opened fur 
the nutritive fluid, wlilch extends to the 
external layers of the phuit. This iuii>crvious 
tissue of external cells bears no less iinpoitaut 
a I'elation to the nourishment of the plant 
than to its jirotectiou from foreign injury ami 
kolaliou Irom external influences. VVitlioiit 
its aid the processes, of nutrition could not be : 
carried on—the action of the sun would' 
produce univensal exlialatiou from the whole 1 
surface. The sap, whicli is the life-blood,' 
wu(d<l be rapidly dried u]), aud tlie ])lant 
would perish. Uu the other hand, if the 
8i»ecial provision were not made for the 
support of continued expiration of vapour, 

' death would be no less inevitable; we may be ! 
sure, therefore, that the plant architect luis! 
not forgotten to make such a provision iu 
preparing the plans for the construcliou of 
this noble ediflee. The passages wliicli have 
just been described, as being formed lietweeii 
the cells, communicate with little upgiiiugs— 
mouths the botanists call them—existing in 
IP'eat numbers on the under surface of leaves 
especially: along these passages the vapours 
creep, j>assing througli cell-wall after cell-wall 
until they reach the external atmosphere. 
So rapid is the exlialaiiou of these mouths, 
SO efficient is the provision for the respiration 
of the plant, that an acre of plants liave been 
ascertained to eliminate during the period 
of vegetation, about two million pounds of 


' In the construction of tbe plant mansion, 
due .oare, is .ever taken to provide seci'et 
iffiambm at^ store rooms for the various 


secretions of the vegetable organism. In 
these chambers we see the mo^ diverae 
forms and arrangements according to the 
nature of the aubstanoe to lodged. In 
one we see a fit receptacle for air, in another 
for oil globules, for starch, for sugar, for 
granules of green, yellow, red, or blue 
pigment, for bunches of crystids. It is. 
impossible to cojjceive anything more varied 
than the view presented by a section of a 
plant seen under the microscope. 

If now we review tlie whole iuterniil 
economy of the structure of the plant, we 
can hardly express adequately our wonder 
and admiration at the multiform perfection 
of its arrangements. It is not only that the 
[)lant, like tbe bee-hive, may be mathe¬ 
matically proved to he erected on faulcless 
Bcientitic principles. It is not only that it 
combines lightness with strength aud exqui¬ 
site beauty with solid utility. But as we 
survey the actions of the plant we rise to the 
perception tiiat this perfect edifice so com¬ 
plete iu its oneness of pnrjiose and develo[>- 
ment consists in an union of individuals: 
that it is a mass of separate and widely 
differing mansions. The stones which so 
perfectly fulfilled their part in the entire 
strnctui'c, arc no longer stones: they are 
tlieniselves complete chemical manuflictories, 
carrying on the most diverse processes, and 
elaborating the most various products. 
Unlike the stones in any other mansion, tliey 
have entirely distinct and separate exist¬ 
ences ; they are different in function, and 
must therefore posse.se some characteristic 
peculiarities of construction, imperceptible 
though they be to the human eye, aided by 
all tlie appliances of science. Nevertheless, 
they all combine in a consentaneous effort 
for the well-being of the whole plant, aiding 
to perform tiie processes of general nutrition. 
Hence they seem to hold a double relation— 
aptly typifying our own positiousince 
like us Uiey have both an iiidiviiilaal existence, 
(iu respect to which they are only concerned 
iu perturming their own duties and exercisiag 
tlieir own s|>ecial fuiiclious,) and a socim 
position wliich calls nimn them to aid in 
operations that aim at the general good. 
Thus the wliolc plant-mansion is supplied 
with food without the aid of {mmp or engine, 
and its inimitable chemical operations are 
carried on without scale or balance. But, 
sooner or later death eaiteta also into th|9' 
jairiwlise. In the very centre of this lovely 
temple, one stone after another yields to 
inevitable decay : even while its green 
Itaniiers float proudly or joyously on the 
breeze, the canker-worm eats its way within. 
Soon the gu-ders aud cross-beams fail— 
column after colnmn faUa—at last the very 
corner-stones give way, aiud the ruins of the 
noble edifice lies sliattereil in the dust. 

A ray of light pierces the gloom of this dark 
scene, sketched by Goethe with a master's' 
hand, A co|fsolatioa still remains for 









«vBn yrhile mpnminst over the rams of tVw lying wUhin half au hour’s ride,., dr 
glorioue temple. We are solaced by the i pleasant,afternoob’s.walk. Tt wab 
reflection that if change is Nature’s law, rota* 1 a delightfully secluded nook, at the. foot' Of " 
tion is her remedy; and that thus the death! hill; and, as the view pf it gradualljf^ brciko'. 
of the one individual is but the signal for tlie i upoti the eye, embowered in trees, it w^' 
deyelojunent of new forms of being, for whose positively enchanting. 

existence it furnishes the material conditions. Alighting at the gate, we were received with'' 

The highest point of view from which we a degree of courtesy which carried us in imagi-' 
can regard the architectural^periitions of the nation at once two hundred years back. Ser- 
cell is as the expression of the universality vitors in quaint religious habits came forward 
and mutual limitiitiou of the forces of nature, to hold our stirrups as we dismounted, and 
Within khia delicate organism are busied the to marshal us into the jjreaeuce of tlie 
mighty powers which regulate the physical superior, a grave and reverend man of plump 
life of the universe. The delicate vegetable hut devout aspect. The convent church 
cell is the theatre wherein the Titanic jwwera was very fine—much hiuidsomnr than that 
of Nature display their wonders. Light— belonging to the gay sisterhood within hail. 
Heat—Attraction—Gravitation—Electricity Tliere uas a be.aiitifni carved altar-j>iece, and 
—^these are tlie forces that work within tlic great profusion of gilding and silver lamps, 
narrow limits of the ccIL Within its walls I was shocked, however, to see the Deity 
are enslaved the forces which arch above us represi-iited with a triangular glory over his 
the starry heavens, and prescribe to the sun head, which might easily be uiist^cn for a 
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and, its planets their undulating course. They 
axe the “potent ministers of its will," and 


cocked liat. 

•’I 'here was an air of repose about the 


bow to its “strong bidding,” coinpellcd to place, which had its effect upon the spirits ; 

obedience by the resistless laws of their Great and it wius with ihuffleil foot-fall that^ X 

Author, at whose decree the vegetable cell followed the superior up the siioLleas stairs 

appears as the artificer of the organic and along the noiseless galleries till we 

creation. reached Ids stiuly — a liaiidsoine room, 

- '■ - richly carjietod. There was a broad ray or 

THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. tlie motes were playing, 

lalling right across it. The Iiuinan voice 
OBEEK riEK sounded strange and unaccustomed. I might 

Mt first excursion on this lovel}'island—Mi- have been in a dream; everything seemed so 
tyleno, the Lesbos of the Greeks—was to one (piaint and unworldly. Tlii'ougli the open 
of those convents for women which liave been window came a plaiutive sound of falling 
called the reproach and scandal of the Greek w.itei-s. 

Church. I am not going to enter into this The servant^ brought us some sweetmeats 
questlou. All 1 can say is, that we drank of delicate flavour and perfume, with rakeo 

murteeu gl-asses of rakee there, with coflee li.iving fragrant flowers ii* it, after the fashion 

and sweetmeats to match, .and that all wore of our burridge cup. Tlicn they brougiit u» 
of such excellent quality that wo felt nope .a delicious melon. I noticed that the reve- 
the worse for it. The sisters also seemed to rend fathers were the only persons ,I had yet 
have a happy knack of lighting pipes. We seen in Turkey who appeared to know how 
had some hesitation about smoking at first, imteh powdered sugar improves the flavour of 
in spite of tlio' custom of the country ; but this fruit. We had a plentiful supply df it; 
our 8cruple.s wore soon overcome. Indeed, then cakes, coflee,aud pipesfilledwitharomatio 


the pious ladies smoked themselves, and }iro- 
duced a chibouque from a sly recesa to offer 


tobacco. • 

The superior pressed us to take up our 



OQO of us. The sisters had even a clever way (piartors there, telling us that tlie convent 
of cutting tobacco, and kept a plentiful store wa.s open to all strangers, and that the monks 
of it—an excellent thing in woman. were obliged by its foundation to entertain 

There wer^^peventy inmates; but as those them. Wo refused; but promised to returm 
i;i ouj; room were rather elderly, wo .asked to After a^ime wc rose, and the superior showed 
see some more of the sisterhood, and several us over the convent garden, famous for its 
came. We bought pome gloves and stockings fruit far and wide. There was a small space 
of them—the couvpBfc, having a thriving trade set apart to grow wheat for the consecrated 
4)i,thpse article»-r>«^ then went upon our way. bread; and we noticed a w'ell stocked reservoir 
,5&e scenery round the convent, like that of fat fish. The holy man gave us so tuuch 
in,the neighbourhood of most religious estar fruit and flowei’s that, when we came out, we 
b&hmeuts, was surpassingly beautiful ; and must have looked like so many market 
af^ al4 1 thought,,as we rode through the gardeners. 

c^ivw-trees, why should not ladies have the We spent the afternoon shooting oyer (t 


the best thing to say about it is were welcome enough at a scrambling diqni^ 
it qui mal y pense.” we got at a lonely bouse ou the hilli^ Wherein 

~ convent we went tq^a monastery J gave our l^t some hints about hik irade ql 
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vine-making, vltjclx X piciked up long Ago in 
Spain. After dinner, aome Greeks, who had 
hBBembled to keep tia company, abused the 
Turks with the same bitter and rancorous 
Jiate as usual. But I could not get beyond 
the fact that the Aga had called some of 
them names. Faith, they returned the com- 

{ liment, Tiying hard, however, to get deeper, 
questioned one of them whom I at last 
got iuto'a t6te-3,-tSte. “You arc surnrised,” 
said he, “that we so hate the Turks ; yet 
it is natural enough. I, for instance, was 
made an orphan at three years old by them. 
My father was shot dead in sport, by some 
Turks who had crossed over to our isLaud 
from Anatolia, for a fj'olic. Nothing was done 
to the murderers.” So do the consequences 
of good or evil deed.s live after them, and 
even as we sow the seed shall we reap the 
harvest. This was in the old time. Such 
crimes could not be perpetrated now, the 
reforms of the present Sultan having left 
Greeks very little to complain of. * 

After a light sleep, I rose and rambled out 
in the grey of the moi’niiig, filling into my 
former walk up the dried bud of the forgotten 
river. 1 noticed a very beautiful species of 
goal of a bright golden colour, relieved by 
spots of fleecy white. The gradual waking 
up of the village was very jiretty, and pre¬ 
sented some exquisite subjects for .a landscape 
painter. I never saw anything more beau¬ 
tiful in the way ot .scenery than the lights 
n.nd shadows on the distant valleys—the 
morning seemed to rouse itself .so cheei'fully. 
I could lie.ar the partiidges call from their 
cover, and the herds low pleiLsantly a.s they 
Went forth to pasture ; while a thousand 
coclts trumpeted to the world their joy at 
the return of daylight. GraiUially there ap¬ 
peared children with chubby faces rubbing 
their eyes in doorways; and mild patient 
women looking very overwrought stood gazing 
<mt beside them. And there were little dogs 
w'lio made irregular sallies at us, with frantic 
yelps. 

lletuming, I met the train ofv certain 
Mustaplia Aga, coming to collect the 'ushur, 
or tythe on the olives j whereat was great con¬ 
sternation amon|[ the Greeks, I was not 
surprised, therefore, to find my host away 
from home. He and the notables of the 
village were twiddling their beads and 
hatching intrigues to deceive the authorities, 
as they had been since daybreak. We 
spent the rest of the day shooting; but 
with small success. We killed only one 
pigeon, and started a hare, but too far off 
to get a shot. I strongly recommend any¬ 
one, however, who may henceforth visit 
Mityleue, to make Lis shooting-c|uarters at 
Italloucl. I hardly know a more intei'esting 
sojourn; and the country abounds with game. 
There is a fellow also named Glygor, who is 
a. very fair shot, and understands his business 
pretty well for a Greek. The groiiud you 
liave to,shoot over is capital and rare in these 


countries. There are stones and moimtiuns, 
to be sure, and sharp work it is to get over 
them; but your footing is all on short soft 
grass at this season of the yeai‘, and the large 
smooth rocks offer an exceHout cover mr 
birds. They lie in holes among them, and 
generally get up straight before you. When. 
they drop, however, you want a smart dog to 
find them, for, ii they can run a foot, they 
find a hole, luid you lose them. It is hard to 
hit A hare for the same reason. He need not 
scamper a yard without getting behind a 
stone ; so that you must either blow him to 
pieces or give him up, as we did. 

The clock of the Greek church had just 
straek five—^that is to say, at this season of 
the year, at about eleven with us—1 liad 
closed my eyes, and was trying to think of 
nothing audio doze away, when there was sud¬ 
denly a great roar of cannon, and up struck 
the bells a sudden and startled peal. At the 
same time an outcry ivhich arose in the 
streets too soon told me that one of those 
fires had occurred which are so fatal to the 
Greek villages. I sprung out of bed, anxious 
to visit a scone so fearfully inlcre-sting, and 
the very first pereon I met w.as the Greek 
archbishop, with his I’obe tucked up above 
his heels, hurrying like myself to the place of 
toiTor. The night was pitch-dark, but for¬ 
tunately it rained a little, and there was no 
wind. It was a striking scene ; the lurid 
glare of torches falling on the marked features 
and gay coloured costumes of the Gi'ceks; 
the shouting of brave men, as they hewed 
down the wooden houses on each side to pre¬ 
vent the lire spreading ; the wail of women 
far and near; the church bells still ringing 
out that fearful alarum, and the distress-guns 
booming at irregular intervals. 

Once, through the smoke and glare, 1 saw 
a fine, dauntless fellow descending a scaling- 
ladder with a balf-suflbcated woman in his 
aims. 1 never before felt bow natural waa 
the wild huzza which bursts Trom men who 
witness gallant deeds, and which greeted the 
saver as he stood again amongst us. The 
Greek despot hustled about bravely, and was 
so very Laudably .active and encouraging, that 
I felt, quite an admiration for him. At last 
tlin fire was got under; but the affriglit^d 
villagers mostly passed the night at their 
doors, watching lest any-unsubdued spark 
should break again. 

The fright caused by flie' fire was, indeed, 
so terrible, that one betdtfiy young man was 
attacked by epilepsy in consequence. I went 
with the village doctor to see him. We found 
him foaming at the mouth, and struggling 
violently with some people who hela him 
down, half-scared and half-amused, I am 
afraid, at his contortions. He was in a 
miserably dark little room. His relations 
were so numerous, and they stood so obsti¬ 
nately near to see what was going 
that the whole apartment was one livito" 
masa The gtief ot the sick man’s mototk 
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seemed to be moat passionate, that of his be had never known more than two deal and 
wife most subdued and practical. It ap- dumb persons in all his life. Now we have a 
neared to me as if the one thought she ought thing or two to say about this. 

r - .... 1 a .< .V ” .1 V J tSit _j. :j* Xl. __ l _ -J? ____ 


to be distresseil, and the other thought she 
ought to be useful. 

It was dreadful and degrading to see the 
Siok man, too, screaming and writhing; 


First, if the number of persons suffenng 
under natural imperfectlou were the smallest 


under natural imperiectiou were tne smaUest 
to see the ever imagined—^if, for instance, there were only 
writhing ; one in a huudi’ed thousand persons who had 


for Ids screams were the screams of the any natural iufii-mity whatever, tliose very few 
dastard. He called aloud oh the Aga to sjiare cases ought to be carefully Btudied,^ and the 
him. He was the pitiful thing which cen- means of education tried, in order to improve 
turies of misrule has m.-ide the Greek i-ayah, our knowledge (tf the human being, body and 
and had no more awful fancy than that of miiid. We have gaineHi what we know-of the 
undergoing corporal punishineut when reason laws of healLh by the study ot disease. It is 
had left him. the disorder of any organ of the bodyj or 

I was gl.^d to turn over this painful leaf of function of the mind, which discloses to us 
Greek life to open a brighter page. I was after- the true structure and action. In the same 
wards present at the anniversary of the Greek way we learn to understand the fully en- 
school.s, one of which flourishes vigorously dowed liiinian being by the study of the 
in Mityleuc. Tlic festival was pre.sided imperfect one. I'or this purpose, then,— 
over by .an .attache of the British Em-' not the highest, but still very important, 
bassv, who ma<ie a speech in modern filreek. | we ought to attend to the whole case of the 


The Ephora, masters, and all the pupils wer«ji>lind, deaf and dumb, defonued, sind dcOcient. 
pre.stnt, and ai-ipcared to bo as greatly f In the next jdace, though it is nio,st neces- 
ple!i.sed as I was. sary for tlie general gooil that the ordinary 

___ run of children should be tr.aiucd, bec.aiise 

DEAI’ MUTES. they ai’e to do the business of life, iiud be the 

-_ ( parent;! of the next generation, yet it is a 

'WEliveLnnhighlyeducationalage. Although i clear duty of Imniiiuity anil of souial justice to 
we have not yet got a system of national! do the best that ciin be done for those whose 
education, we are alw.ays talking .about it,, live,s and action can liardly sjiread beyond 
and wo lue.an to Lave it, and no doubt shall | themselves. Here Jlicy are, in the midst of 
have it some d.ay. Whenever we tret it, it | life at a eresit disadv.antage. What can bo 
will be in eonsequenco of our Jinving become j clearer tliiiii that it i.s tlie, business of their 
freshly and deeply impressed with the iiu-j happier iieiglibour.s to make life as good .and 
portauce and the duty of doing the best' jdcasant to them a.s it win be made ? If it 
that can be done with and for every huiuan i were a m.atter ever so diflicult, it ought to be 
being bom into the woi'ld. We seem to'done. Rut it happens to be by fjir the 
have plenty of help in such a business, lo 'e.isiest way. As a well-ti'ained child gives 
judge by the number of books written, .'iiul far loss trouble in the long I’un than a spoiled 


always in course of publication, .about the 
education of the young. But, it is remfpk- 


oiic, so does an iiufiei-fect being give infinitely 
less pain and anxiety if made rational, and 


able, all these books consider childieii to i moriilly disciplined, than it mismanaged, or 
be Jill alike ; or so nearly so as to lu.akc left wi'lliout management at all. 
general advice sufficient for all. Tlie.se books I But, again, the number of these imperfect 
conclude all children to liavo four limbs, .and i beings. Will :uiy one euess how many deaf 
{according to tlie ]K)pular notion) five sense.s,' and dumb jie.rsoiis, for instance, there are in 
and a straiglit spine, and a perfectly formed ; tlie kiiij^oni 1 The bene.volent old clergyman 
brain. Of the great multitude who are i knew of two ; and extreme was his astonish- 
bliud, deaf, deft^rmed, lame, defective in Intel-! merit when he was fold how many there were, 
lect—who have, in short, some natuj’al in- ■ We liave no very iveent accounts; for that 
fe-niity—we hear nothing, in an educational dejiartment of the (Jeuaus Repoi-t of eighteen 
sense. W^ hcjir of charities for them ; and hundred and fifty-one is not out yet; but we 
education goes on in the asylums, where a know the ])rojiortion to tlie total population 
good many are sent. But the asylums con- ten yeiirs before. One in sixteen hundred is the 
tain ouly.x very small proportion indeed of proportion in our own country. In Europe 
the wholeBiimliw in any country ; and there geneially there is one deaf mute in fifteen 
are so many families wlio cannot send their liundrcd ; and in tlie United States there is 
infirm members to such places, or who do not one in two thoufsand white jiersons, a smaller 
choose to send them there, that it appears proportion among pei’sous of colour, and only 
qjuite as necessary to treat of their education one in six thousjind among the slaves. If the 
at home as to treat of home education at all, jiroportion remains what it was ten years since 
■ in distinction from that of school. (and there is no reason to suppose it altered). 

It is very possible that some readers may we have in our own country about fourteen 
be amazed at such a thing being said about a thousand deaf and dumb persons. lma$nne 
class of people so very small. They may be these fourteen thousand persons collecteu as 
like an old clergyman,—a very benevolent the population of a town, or as a crowd to see 
man,Hop,—who said, a few yc^ars since, that the soldiers march fbr embarkation, and it 
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■wiU be se^ thi^ there axe quite, enough of 
this one class to make it a matter of import¬ 
ance in ten thousand of the homes of our 
country how these beings are ti-eated and 
trains. And these, we must remember, are 
the deaf mutes alone ; persons so deaf as to 
be altogether excluded from the woidd of 
Bouud. Very far greater is the number of 
persons partially deaf—^able to speak, and to 
profit more or less by Bound—but still subject 
to disadvantages, and moral danger, and 
suffering, whicli shoulil make them the ob¬ 
jects of very tender and studious airc. 

If there is reason to fear hereditary deaf¬ 
ness, or if there is already a deaf child in the 
family, how anxiously the parents watch the 
new-l)orn infant, and make all sorts of noises 
to ascertain whether it is startled In' them or 
not! This is not quite so easily'diseoveruhle 
at first as inexiiericiiecHl persons might sup¬ 
pose ; for every considerable noise occasions 
vibration in solid bodies that staud in thiw 
Way of it; and the sensitiveness' of the dear 
to vihratiou and concussion is excessive. 
There wai a house, some years since (we liope 
it is not thei'e now), a damp house, wln-re 
two chillIreii out of tlirco were born totally 
deaf. Wlien the family loft it, a young 
couple came in, and lived there till they had 
eiglit children, five of whom were deal and 
‘ diiriih, Wljat a dreadful waleliiiig it must 
have become at last, wlien the fate of two oi' 
tlu'eo was known ! 01 course the parents 

must have been unaware of the cause of 
' the mischief; and, not knowing tltat pre¬ 
vention lay within their own power, what 
a horrible visitation it must have seemed to 
tliem ' 

In the case of a deaf infant, the truth^niay 
be completely evident in a few months; 
though wo Ijave known a case of a child who 
was a year old before any discovery of bis 
total deafness was made, and before, thcrc- 
foi'e, any medical opinion was obtained. 
There is no jiart of llm human body about 
which we are so helpless as the ear. So very 
little is known of its interior structure, and it 
is so very easy to do mischief, that medical 
men do nut much like to be cuusulled in 
citisea of deafness ; and the wisest of them saj' 
candidly that the cases are extremely rare 
in which they can do any good. Tliese, the 
wisest of their class, can usual!}' tell where 
the mischief resides, and whether there is any 
hope of benefit from medical or surgical skill. 
If not, as is most probable, the parents must 
next consider what is best to be done. 

Almost everything depends on whether the 
deafness is partial or total. By total, we 
mean the popular sense of the expression— 
that the child cannot hear sounds well enough 
to learn to speak, and does not often hear any 
*t all. As tor that perfect deafness which is 
wholly iusenaibie to all sounds under all cir- 
cumstanoea, it is extremely r.are. In an 
asylum of a hundred inmates, there may not 
be above two or three such; not above two 


or three, for instance, who cannot imagine 
what you mean by putting a musical snuff¬ 
box on their heads, wliich is about the best 
test there is. Where the apparatus of the 
car is usL*le.ss, the hrain-orgau may be right, 
and then the music may reach it through the 
skull. We have known an instance of a deaf 
person fainting under the delicious sensation 
of feeling the mifeic perfectly, distinct and 
precise, and (as it appeared) quivering down 
the spine. Well, if tlie deafness he practi¬ 
cally totiJ, the ease is clear so far as this : 
that the child must be brought u]) as if des¬ 
tined (ns it really is) to a lile with four senses 
Instead of live. There aie, in fact, a.s is now 
generally admitted by the learned, more than 
live senses; but, making the case as disad¬ 
vantageous as possible, it aiuounts to this— 
that your child lias a body and bruin like 
otluT people’s, with four limits, mid all his 
faculties, but with four senses instead of five. 
(The question is, howto enable him to manage 
Itest wLtli four senses instead of five. 

It is eleiir that, as far as hiqipiiiess is eon- 
ccniod, he will he far better olf among those 
who are like liiuiself, than in a world where 
he is on equal terms witii nobody. A more 
forlorn cieaiurc than a deaf mute among 
people who eaiiuot converse with him, does 
not exist. As soon as hi> gets into an insti¬ 
tution where all arc like himself, and can use 
tiie modes of eommoiiicntioil established 
there, he hceonies as meiTy as otlier people ; 
and thedifiieulty is oiih how to bring liim away 
when he can remain there uo longer. The 
best, educated deal mutes mope, more or less, 
after coming out into the woi'ld ; and not all 
t he care of their families to n.se tlieir language 
familiarly can compensate to them for the 
society of their comrades ; for the simple 
rcasbn that the companionship of n/md is 
wanting. liiferioi’ as tlio minds of deaf 
mutes must inevitably he, they are peculiar ; 
and tliey eaii never he hi full sympathy with 
the thoughts and feelings of better endowed 
people. There can be no doubt of the im¬ 
mense advantage of training in a deaf and 
dumb school, though there may be still a few 
persons who fancy that imperfect beings must 
thrive.best among their superiors, aud point 
to an instance here and there of a deaf mute 
whi) goes through life in an orderly way, busy 
and quiet, without ever having been specially 
trained. I'he Irnth of such cases is, that the 
imitative faculties of the child (^always strong, 
from exercise, in the deaf mute) have enabl^ 
liiin to go through the external acts of life 
like other people, aud to learn some art, pro¬ 
bably, some mechanical business, by which he 
may get his bread. But there is no mind 
unaeriieath in such a case. There is np 
thought, properly so called; nothing but per¬ 
ception of what is visible, and imitation of it. 
It will be found, too, that the temper is pro¬ 
bably passionate, and certainly arrogant and 
selfish. There is no reason why it should be 
otherwise, seeidjg that the moral part of his' 
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nature, bis affections, his sentiments, and his but they are not precluded &om thoaght'Oa 
conscience, in the deep sense of the term, deaf mutes are. This view hf the case may 
have never been reached at all. It is easy to be surprising to some people, who are rather 
see how this must be, if we look at tlte case romantic, and who have not watched the life 
from an early stage. of any deaf and dumb person with an open 

If he is so fortunate as to be destined to mind. It was a sad misfortune to the olass 
good special school training, still he must that the attempts—noble and most glorious 
spend his first years at liouie. Now, how is attempts—to retrieve their condition,' were 
he to be taught anythin^ 7 He can be taught, first made wlien men’s minds were in a highly 
of course, to w.^sh and dress himself, and be- metaphysical condition, and they saw every- 
have properly at table; to imitate, in short, where whatever they looked for, and could 
what he sees. But how can he get anj’ real believe whatever they imagined. Hence 
knowledge ? Ho can draw, if shown how, arose the popular notion—the very opposite 
what is before his eyes ; and he can draw tlie of Aristotle's—that deaf mutes were a kind 
letters of the alphal)et, and words, as wisily of sarredly-favoured class, cut off from vulgar 
as anything else. But how is he to learn associations, but endowed witli an infinite 
what letters and words niraii 7 Some words, soul, working purely in a kind of retreat from 
nouns signifying wh:vt lie sees, lie presently the world. The delusion was confirmed by 
learns. The cat, papa’s hat, the table, a the pretty poetical sort of things that the 
spoon, and tlie like, he can soon join with the first pupils in tlie schools used to write,' in 
written word ; and ho m.ay even get so far as ! jiretty broken language. But, if the benevo- 
to fit the word talile t.o all tables, ami the lent visionaries who repeated these things 
word sjioon to all spoons. But how will you h;ui lived five years with deaf mutes, seeing 
teach him the days of the week 7 It is no what was the arrogance and violence of their 
easy matter to make him attend to wh.it a i temjiers, the childishness of their moods, and 
day is; for it is a sort of alistraet idea ; and | the astounding ignorance of the commonest 
when you come to seiKiratiug the days by j thiiig.s, and most necessary ideas, that now 
name, when to the child they .are all alike ;' .and then peeped out from amidst the floveers 
and when the separation ends at seven, and | of their expression, the spectacle would have 
the same names then begin again, bow can j been a most bewihlering one. Their whole 
you make such a complic.ated affair under- | notion of the case is, in lact, a wrong one. ‘ 
stood by a child to whom’you'cannot explain j That interior jiowcr, supposed to be so active 
it 7 Before he can get any true notion of it, he I and blessed, has never been awakened, aud 
must have some idea of wliat time means ; and the highest part of the human being is as if it 
how can you give him that 7 The only did note exist. There have been a few cases of 
way of beginning is to use the cxternnl apjiear- cure, of hearing being obtained, and, of course, 
anoe of a <lay—Sunday, for instance,—as a language and mental training, after tlie best 
starting point, and let constant repetition deaf-mute education had ii])parently suc- 
teach the rest. There are no church bells for ceeded. What those persons Jiave told of the 
him; but he secs p.apa at home that day ; j state of their minds—of tlieir ideas of God, in 
And that iJeople arc dressed dillerently i’loni; particular—is too sad and loo terrible to be 
other days; and that they go out at a par- cited here. It is enough to say that they hod 
ticnlar hour, in a grave sort of way; and no ideas whatever on any abstract subjects 
that no sewing is done, and so on. Tlie word till they were expressly communicated at 
Sunday is shown him, and he proli.ably writes school, and then they were at once so low and 
it every morning when he .secs these appeal^ so wild, that they will not bear quotation, 
ances. The next day, he writes Moiidai/, and Yet, because the pupils use pretty similes, 
is aware in his own mind that it comes next and write down pretty aentimouts, they are 
to Sunday. In course of time he know.s all supjiosed to mean what we should mean by 
the seven; but it is only knowing names, the same similes and sentiments. The differ- 
afeer all. Tiie thousand associations tliat ence i.s tremendous: no less than this—that 
cluster rolbid tho idea of a day do not exist in tlieir case there is the sign without fbo 
for him whose mind has never really commu- thing signified, and the sentimeutal phrase 
nicated with any other. IVliat, tlien, can be withnnt the radical feeling under it. We must 
done about sura abstract ideas as truth, not grow too' abstract. Wliat we have said 
justice, or nine«tenths of the matters we talk may be enough to show the depth of the mis- 
about 7 Without agreeing with Aristotle, fortune that deaf mutes labour under. One 
that the deaf and dumli are and must be fact in their case may be cited as an illustm- 
altogether brutbsh, or with Condillac, that lion of what we mean. 

they have no memory or reasoning power, wo In large educational establishments for the 
have no donbt whatever, that the impossibility deaf and dumb, it is found that a vast majo* 
of .ever giving them the ordinary access to rity of the pujiils who must have a vocation^ 
abstractions renders them necessarily and wish to be artists. It is found that 4;hiB 
always the lowest class of rational beings, will not do at all. Most of them can draw to 
Their case is infinitely worse than- that of the a certain extent, and some with considerable 
born blind, on this ground ;—tlio blind have skill; but as artists they fail utterly (though 
to go wifdiotrt an. immense dedi of knowledge; they themselves do not think sol) All the 
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reafiy artistic qualities of mind are wanting By this time the totally deaf chihl ■ 
in. them.. Where the power to represent^iB ought to be trained in a special sciiooL 
greatest, they still have nothing to represent If this is impossiVde, the pai-enta and 
out what is lowest and most obvious. It is family should le.irn his language of natural 
»fcA a blind poet attempting to describe a gestures, and siiould teach him the finger 
sunrise, or the aspect of the sea, or tile desert speech. They can at least form his habits 
We know at once in his case, that there can well, and, it is to be hoped, train him to 
be nothing in bis description at once original govern his temper and passions. They cannot 
and true. Deaf mutes can know no more of make him wise, intellectually or morally; but 
the deepest things in the human mind and they may make him harmless, and hapjiy to 
life (as these deepest things are for social man, the extent of his small moral capability. It 
and are awakened only by human intercourse), will require incessant vigilance, good sense, 
than the blind man knows of golden and selt-cummand, and self-sacrifice on the part 
etimson clouds, and gleams upon the water, of his guardians: but this much may be 
and the blaze and blackness of the desert. done. 

Though we are naturally apt to overrate I<’or the same reason that the totally deaf 
what education can do in the case of deaf should go to school, the partially deaf siiould 
mates, it is not the less true that what is remain at iioine; that is, should be least 
actually done for them in the best institutions expose<l to isolation and forlornness. The 
is marvellous. It is not only tliat they ai’e partially deaf have, it is true, no class tO' 
miule happy,—that their habits are carefully belong to ; for there are all possible gnida- 
fbrmed,—their tempera controlled, and social .tions of deled ive hearing, so that no special 
qualities largely develojied—but so mucli com- 'method of education will suit any number, 
juunication of minds with each other and with The partially deaf child must stay at home, 
the external world is establislied that those and be there enabled to make the best of a 
who are aware of tlie difiieulties of the case very terrible misfortune and grief. The mis- 
knownot howsufficiently toadmire. Thepupils fortune is not for a moment to be compared 
not only have a liiugnugc of signs, but one of • to tliat of the deaf mute; but the grief is 
words, as copious as ours, however defective ; iiilliiitely greater. The sufferer has no class 
in the meanings conveyed ; and the pupils now I to belong to. He is expected to be, and to 
not only write Ibis letter language and sjieak ■ leaini, and to do like others without having the 
it with the fingers, but actuafly utter it with ' iiieaits. He li.ss the inestimable advantage of 
the organs of speech—^not, of course, becaii.se ' tlie use of language, witli .■lU tlia mental, 
they can hear themselves or anybody else 1 moral, and social benefits it involves: but he 
I but that they may the better compi’ediend the can learn by it only what is expressly corn- 
nature, and enjoy the uses of language. It is inunicated to himself. For him there is no 
no uncommon tiling now for advanced pupils public speaking or preaching—no learning iu 
to know what peojde say by the motion of class, wliore minds stimulate each other—^no 
their mouths, aud to converse by speeidi, more general conversation, with the vast amount of 
or less odd aud disagreeable, but iutelligible. knowledge and variety of ideas thence arising. 
From these institutions they go forth fitted It is a serious thing to him, though les» 
for various employments, and capable of important, that he loses a vast amount 
vai'ious pleasures which they could never have of the most ordinary pleasures, from the 
become qualified for at home. As for tlieir grandest music to the humblest and slightest 
occupations, they make good copying natural sounds which £ill pleasantly upon the 
clerks, accountants, wood-carvers, ordinary sense. 

engravers, and the like ; and the girls are But the mere privation is his smallest griev- 
admirable at dress-making aud household ancc. His life is rendered laboi'ious by se 
arts. Their grand diiliculty iu life is a moral chief a sense serving him so ill. He is apt to 
one. They have such a prodigious opinion of brood over painful mid unamiable thoughts, 
themselves and their order. Most other so solitary and still as his life for the most 
sufi^rers are depressed .md humbletl; but part is. From being driven in upon himself, 
these are mightily exalted. From their he is self-conscious, shy, and too generally 
asylum they look down on the outer world irritable aud suspicious. While these ten- 
with great compassion for those who can hear dencies are universally recognised and pitied, 
aud speak. It is rather difficult to make out it seems strange that parents should do so 
the grounds of this compassion, although it is little as they do to save the infirm child from 
easy to see how the conceit must grow by the the effects of his infirmity. They are cou- 
abaence of collision and comparison with stantly surprised, when it is too late, at his 
other minds. The parents of an existing not knowing all manner of things that he has 
member of Parliament (a fair speaker), never been told, and which everybody else 
wera both deaf and dumb; and they learned by general conversation. They are 
made a great , lamentation over each child amazed and pained at various faults and defi- 
as it was found to be able to hear. They ciencies that early care might have obviated, 
were themselves so vei^ happy, they said, and By care, we do not mean indulgence. No 
their poor chiidrea would, after all, be only creature has more need of the seJi-controI 
like everybody else I obtained from *steady discipline at home^.' 
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than the deaf boy or man, girl or woman, 
Hie trial to temper and self-respect is ns great 
as well can be, and it should be timely pre¬ 
pared for. 

The first requisite is thorough confidence 
between the parents (the mother especially) 
and the child. The mother should steady 
his little mind, and enter into his feelings, 
good or b.ad, and win him to confide to hei- 
all his peculiar experience. Then she will 
know how to give him Ihc knoAvledge that he 
cannot get for liimsclf. She will patiently 
and privately teach him whatever will be.st 
obviate any needless peculiarity. Slie will 
correct his pronunciation—aeciisloru him to 
regulate his voice—take pains to find out 
what way of speaking best suits bis ear. so as 
to make him hear with the least noise and 
disturbance. She will find that he hears 
worse instead of betti r when ppo]>le shout, or 
make faces; ami better in pre'portion as 
people spe.-ik rationally, however ninch they 
may have to raise their voices; and her 
exara])le Avill rc.odate other people’s ways 
with him. She will take care that hi.s nerves, 
always in such cases quite sensitive euongti, 
are not heedles'.ly jiaiued, .and tliat his lift*, 
always irksome enongii, is made as cheerlul 
as good jiense, courage, and family affecUou 
can make it. 

Above all, it is her business to w.arn 
him in time against morosencss, the unreason¬ 
ableness. and the suspicious temper tli.at will 
inevitably jK»ison his life if this timely care 
be liot taken. She will help him again.st 
them. When she sees the siispicioii b])ving 
up, she will root it out by instant cxjilanation, 
and lead him after a time to see liow, in 
suspecting, lie always turns out to be wrong. 
It is not onlj' possilile but easy, when there 
is good sense, courage, and love in the paifent, 
to turn the selfish and chafing tenqier into 
one of love, trust, aud re|)ose. It is Inijiossible 
to compensate for such an imperfection ; but 
its evils and pains may be reduced to some¬ 
thing much less than is supposed by careless 
observers, or by those who stand too near, 
and love and grieve too much to rouse their 
own faculties to their proper duty. It is a 
painful truth, Vmt it ought to lie spoken—that 
the family treatment of personal infirmity in 
any incmbersSNusuaiiy bad. Between the inex¬ 
perience ana small power of reflection in 
some,—the lack of goori sense in others— 
false tenderness here, and hardness, through | 
reluctance to face the ti-nlh,there—the sufferer 
has too often but a poor chance. Among the 
whole order of these sufferers, none, after the 
idiotic or deficient, is so sure of failure, and 
if left to himself, as the deaf child. 
The blind, the lame, the deformed, have much 
>t»:go through ; but their intellectual flevelop- 
and moral growth and satisfaction do 
alwc^epend, as in the case of the deaf, pre- 
TheiroMoon tliat port of them which is 
born Iflibu, 

to go withowv may, on a future occasion, go 


further into the'proof of this pointy ta «m- 
si^ering those cases, as we have that of the 
deaf. 

DEADLY LIVELY. 

There are many ways of spending a plea¬ 
sant holiday in Paris. Perhaps no city on the 
face of the earth offers so many ways. There 
are the barriSi-es, where for a few sons, the 
excursionist may sip his little glass of sorae- 
Ihing nice, and enjoy his quadrille ; there 
fire the ea/i?s chantants, where more or less 
exquisite singing is .accompanied by very 
vigorous violins, aud where ladies in hat 
ami fe.-ithers of the most formidable de¬ 
scription beg you to contribute some sous to 
I the money-box. There are the Tiiileries 
and Luxembourg Gardens, the Mus^e, the 
Louvre, and j'ea<ling-rnoms, where Dumns, 
and Sue, and S:ind may be enjoyed for ten 
oentiraos. All these attractions present 
j themselves to the mind of the Parisian 
holiday maker. Then there is Verriailles— 
j not to mention St. Germains, and St. Cloud, 
j Then the oiieii-air concerts, ami dancing-dogs, 
land Ffuitoceini, and Ombres Ohinoises, and 
1 FoUchinelli,of the Clianqis Elys6es,are tempt- 
I ing. But all those are sports or pastimes 
adapted to the afternoon or evening, or c<ai- 
finod to Slimmer weather. ’J'liereforo, for early 
moniiiig holiday amuseiiieiit. the Parisian has 
no great variety of attract inns, lie cannot then. 

' play at'dominoes or piquet; even billiards be- 
j lore noon are wearisome. Thus, to dispose of 
the moniiiig, and at the same time to indulge 
that intense respect -which the French feel for 
the dead — excursionists, in hundreds aud 
thousands, flock every Sunday to the great me¬ 
tropolitan cemeteries. Cnee at least in each 
week for the first year the near relation of 
a deceased is expected to visit the new grave, 
to decorate it, and pray for the soul that is 
gone. This custom is one that even the 
sternest philosopher, looking upon death from 
a material and physiological point of view, 
cannot wholly contemplate without some sym- 
'pathy—without seeing in it some wholesome 
feeling, some affecting tenderness. 

Yet, let a stranger take the omnibus (if he 
can find room in it) at the I^ouvre which runs 
to the Earrifiro Blanche—note by tlie way the 
many fellow-passengers in mourning who will 
prc.sent themselves; and, arrived at his 
destination, let said stranger turn to the 
j left, and follow the crowd on the way to the 
great cemetery of Montmartre, and he shall 
sec curious sigVits—odd incidents of mingled 
grief and festivity—that will puzzle him. The, 
scene, taken as a whole, is a very gay one. 
Here are hundreds of children romping; 
stalls devoted to the sale of sweetmeats ; ms* 
ataurants offering a formidable list of ^d^at 
wonderfully low prices; and beer and spirit 
shops, wuich appear to come in for flieir fair 
share of pu blio patronage. But, tnlmiag from 
the festive part of the scene, and directing Ids 
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attention to the row of shops on his right, the white figure of the Virgin. All are. on their 
stranger will at once perceive that he is in the way to the cemetery. Some are laughing and 
neighbourhood ot a great French cemetery, talking—some are in mourning and are very 
From the first to the ground, arranged grave—a few, from whose mourning the 
in patterns the most fantastic, and in colonns linendraper’s creases have not yet worn off, 
the most grateful, are hung thousands of im- aie crying as they go on their weekly errand, 
mortelles, or circular rolls of baked and dried Thus, every Sunday, the choked ceme- 
flowers. And, judging by the brisk trade that tery of Montmartre receives its thousands of 
is going on, the stranger will not think tliat pilgrims—nearly every pilgrim hearing his 
the supply exceeds the demand by a sbigle offering to tlie gi-ave he visits. There is little 
immortelle. Here is a grey old man chaffer- that -is remarkable about the cemetery, con¬ 
ing for a black one, which he ux.amines sidered as a garden, or viewed witli an eye to 
minutely, slings upon his arm, pays ji few sous the picturesque. It appears to. have been 
for, and goes tottering on his wa 3 ^ I’liere is laid out in long, straight walks, intei’secting 
a sjAare pale man, iu deep mourning, with a one another at frequent intervals,and usually 
pot of roses under one arm, holding a little at right angles. Thus the groups of graves 
child, also in bijiek, by the luuid, and examin- are generally in tlie fi)rm of oblongs ; and 
iiig a white immortelle most anxiously—the visitors are enabled to examine the stones 
child playing with those near lier the while, and filt,ara very conveniently. And this ex? 
His story is plain enough t,o tlie eoljest hear!. aminalion is not witliout its interest. The 
It is one of a home made desolate, while yet curious expressions of grief are otten touching ; 
the warmth of youth and ho])e were .’ll )out it; soiuetiines, to tlie cold ej’e of a stranger, 
it is a story often read and known, uidiafipily altogether ludicrous. The wo.althy filends of 
—yet w'lilch we all reoil again when the op- tlie dead have raised small cluipcls above the 
portnnity oflbrs—I'ecanset.herc isafascmalion family vaults ; and heroin may l)e seen, in 
in the strong sj'iupatli}'it .'irousi's, as we enjoy miniature, all the deeor.atioiis ot .a Catiiolic 
the tears we sited at iiiiiiiie grief upon the elturch—even to the stained windows behind 
stage. Tite pale man has bought the white the altars, and the silver or gold candlesticks ; 
ring meantime, and slings it, with a sad kind the sjilcndiii vases, and tiie more costly images 
of playfulness, about his cliild’s arm—and tliey of the Virgin. Cuitains are drawn before the 


go tlteir way. 


I doors of some of tliese chapels ; and Itchind 


A liearty, lively bonne apjn-oaehes the i thc.se curtaln.s the stranger does not seek to 
immortelle magazine. Slio looks in a very I intrude, for po.ssibly the relatives of the dead 
business-like lutiuner at the varieties of eternal i are ju-tiying. The gr.aves of the poor are 
emblems about her, as she would look at a' generally marked by huge, black, wooden 
cap-nbbon. Some of them Itiivo long jtious crosses, upon which iminortclles, in various 
aentence.s worked in black flowers upon a stages of decay, from the bright cromo offeriug 
white or yellow groutid. These .are probfibly of fo-ilay, to the shrivelled emblem ot three 
more exi^ensive than the Ttlaiu offerings. Yet montlis ago, swing in the wind. Other graves 
the buunc examines them, and finally be are little gardens, where the earliest flowers 
comes the excited purchaser of one. on which of the sitriiig aiid the latest antuninal blossonMS 
the words “ma faiiite ” are legibly worked, may be always found. These are not the 
But this bargain has been effected only after least interesting graves at Montmartre, 
long and vivacious discn.ssions with the young i The cliUdreu’s graves, liowevoi-, are .at once 
man who accompniiies the bonne. The affair I the most euidous and the mtost touching, 
once terminated, however, the lady’s obvious ! Here are the liuled playthings, the wither^ 
lover politely relieves her of the trouble of, wreath wtirii at the confirmation, the coral 
canning the offering" a, inatautc,” and gravely necklace that was altout the little one’s neck 
loops it upon hi.s arm. Thus laden, he escorts when it walked in procession from its school 
his mistress to take refreshment, and then to —the winner of a school prize, a prize not the 
the grave of her aunt. Tiien a number of least sweet of those that lie in the human way 
very business-looking people become pnv- from childhood to infirmity. There is very 
chasers, and with their grave offerings Ining- little pride of grief perceptible in .all these 
ingupon their arms, go chattily on their wa}'. strange aids to memory of the dead. And when 
But there are grave decorations, or pious (as on any Sunday at Montmartre he may) 
emblems suited to the purses of all. Thus, the foreign visitor suddenly comes upon 
while the little grisette seriously trips to two people—the mother iu tears, aud the 
Montmartre with tho simple yellow immor- lather sadly proceeding with his work upon 
telle, the flourishing tradesman’s wife carries a grave—watches till they are gone, then 
with her to the cemetery a pot ot choice reads that the earth below contains the body 
flowers, and a cross covered with green leaves, of their child, and then notes the firesh 
up<m which white roses are studded at in- offering that has been de^xisited, and the 
tervaJs. A stout gentleman of fifty may be effect of the lender bands that have wandered 
seen tolling on his way, with a flower-pot over the spot,—^lie cannot see in all this, 
under each arm—a young man is loaded with even in its childish expressions, anything at 
garden-tools—a little girl carries a plaster all ludioroua These are cares for th®.. 
the infant Samuel—a little boy bears a grave, churchyard sentiments, not liked nev 
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pract ised in England; but it is impossible to see I 
all that any Sunday exhibits at Montmartre 
and not be touched with a kindly feeling, and 
an honest sentiment almost of affection for the 
pilgrims who carry their dried emblems there. 

There is a serious middle-aged man vigo¬ 
rously sweeping away all the dead leaves 
from his family tomb, while his wife and 
daughter stand by, ready to plant above the 
remains of soma dear lost one the flowers 
they have bought near the barrier. They 
all kneel and pray, adjust their flowers, and 
quietly, reverently, leave the spot. Jlnt, 
wherever the stranger turns, he will And 
kneeling pilgrims. 

Very old women are here, too, in close 
communion with the 8]nrit of tlie sc-eiie ; and 
on all sides are black dresses and hat-bands. 
Some are devoutly crossing themselves; 
others are rcatling epitaphs. On all sides are 
pilgrims thickly clustered. They people the 
narrow avenues between the little chapels; 
they are squeezed l)etween the tombstones; 
they may be seen ci'owding in past the great 
iron gates ; they are equally |K!rcc]itible in 
the mstant perspective of the long, straiglit 
walks. One spot, however, appears to be 
attractive only to ll>e jwor ; and a very 
str.onge picture does this same spot pfresent. 

The reader should know th.at those graves 
at Montmartre which are not bought “in 
perpetuity ” are lot for fifteen years, at the 
expiration of which tenancy the unconscious 
tenant is ousted from iiis resting-place, and 
conveyed to a sjK)t whither all filteen-yeai- 
tenants are removed under similar circum¬ 
stances. This spot is a very conspicuous aud 
easily accessible one, it being the point to 
which many broatl paths converge. And 
here a stranger who has been wandering' 
thoughtfully down one of these paths is sud¬ 
denly struck by the sight of a huge pyramid, 
perhaps thirty feet high. All about it, in 
various attitudes, and at various distances, 
are groups of poor peo|)le—some in bright 
holiday costume, others in states betokening 
the want of many of life’s necessaries; some 
kneeling and praying fervently, othere curt¬ 
seying and crossing themselves. Thp.se are 
the poor pilgrims of Montmartre, and they 
have come to pray at this great common 
grave, becaaSe it contains the bones of some one 
who was once possibly kind and good to 
them. 

At a distance the pyramid which covers 
this dead men’s common land appears to 
bo built of earth and rubbish. Ap¬ 
proach it, and it is discovered to be a huge 
mound of the decayed immortelles sold at 
the BarriSre Blanche. This imtueuse pyra- 
midls, then, the gathere<l offerings of thou¬ 
sands of pilgrims^ all mouldering here, yet 
reo^Hng fre^ supplies every Bunday. A 
near inspection discloses all kinds of little 
injured images, half buried uuder the withered 
flowers. Above all, lie bright, fresh flowers, 
just thrown upon the pyramid ^ 


The stranger, wearied at length with the 
fantastic phases of grief and devotion ho has 
seen in the cemetery, follows the crowd back 
towards the BiirriSre. It is now four hours 
niu>t noon, aud the caiiSa and restaurants are 
beginning to assume a gay aspect. Con¬ 
tinuing to follow some of the wanderers 
from the cemetery, he will be led up a steep 
hill to the windiuills he can already see far 
above him. lie will notice that many of the 
pilgrims ai-e still about him ; that their faces 
are relaxing. He climbs a steep ascent, at 
length, by a tortuous path, and finds himself 
upon the summit of tlie heights of Moutf 
martre. Here he may enjoy a splendid view 
of Pai-is for two sous; by turning to the left 
he may enjoy all the pleasures of a swing— 
pleasures over which he will perceive that 
several of the pilgrims are laugliing; by 
turning to the right he may refresh himself 
in some airy gardens, laid out like country 
tea-gardens, but offering, in the stea^i of 
tea, currant-water, barley-w.'iter sweetened, 
•and other ])ojmlar Parisian drinks. When he 
has siillieiently amused himself here, he 
will <leacend, and return to the Barridre. 
Here he will find, in full force, all the gaieties 
of a P.'irisiaii Bunday evening. Bxiak jiarlies 
of griseltcs tripping into lively saloons to eat 
their three plvls (whicli .a imrly of four eco¬ 
nomically order for two), and enjoy their 
tumbler of Ikilicon .and water; sober family 
groups also on their way to *!lnner with their 
ciiildi-en ; omnibuses undergoing the rigid 
searching of the octroi aulliorities ; musicians 
exercising their art with indifferent success ; 
loud vendors of liquorice-watcr in sky-blue 
cocked hats,—all full of life ; while the great 
graveyard of Montmartre close by echoes 
along its dark .avenues the laughter of the 
pilgrims of the morning. Many of them will 
])osbibly be at the Barridre Ball to night, and 
will reiiiin to tho hoai-t of Paris by the Inst 
omnibus. Many possibly will enjoy a little 
supper when the ball is over, aud then quietly 
walk home. In none of these can the 
stranger realise the serious men and women, 
who, wheu tlie sun was high in the heavens 
to-day, did duty os pilgrims beside the graves 
of Montmartre. Vet they did this duty 
honestly, he hopes aud believes. 
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HARD TIMES. 

BY CHAIlLEfl BICKENB 
- ♦— 

CnAPTl'T. 1. • 

"Now, whfit I «'!U)t IS, Far-ts. Teach these 
boys ajiil jjirla nothing hiil Facts. F-iels 
alone are wanted lu life. Plant nutliinq el'-e, 
and root out e^erything else. You cau only 
form the minds of ivasoniii" animals u])on 
Facts: notiiing else will ever be of any 
service to them. This is the principle on 
which 1 brijig up my own children, and this 
is the priuci|)le on whicli i bring up ihe.se 
children. Stick to Facts, sir ! ” 

The scene was a plain, bare, monotonous 
vault of a school-room, and the sjicaker’s 
sTuore forefinger emphasised his observations 
by undei-scoring every sontouce with n line 
on tin- school master’s sleeve. 1’he emfihasis 
was helped l>y the speaker’s s'piare wall f>f a 
forehead, which had his eyebrows for its base, 
while his eyes found eonunodioiis eelhirago in 
two dark eaves, overshadowed by the wall. 
The emphasis was helped by tbe speakcr’.s 
mouth, whicli was wdde, thin, and hard set. 
The emphasis was helped hy the speaker’s 
voice, which was inflexihle, dry, and dictato¬ 
rial. Tlu eniiihasis was helped by tbe 
speaker’s liair, whicli bustled on the skirts 
of his bald head, a plantation of tirs to 
keep tbe wind troin it.s sinning siu-face, all 
covered with knob.s, like the crust of a plum 
]ue, as if the head had scarcely warehoimc- 
raom for the hard facts stored insille. I'he 
speaker’s obstinate carriage, hcpiare coat, 
squai-e legs, sipiare shoulders,—^uay, his very 
neckcloth, trained to take him by tlie throat 
with an unacooiuniodating grasji, like a stub¬ 
born fact, as it was,—all helped tlie enipliasis. 

“ lu this life, we want nothing but Facts, 
sir; nothing but F.acts ! ” 

The speaker, and the schoolmaster, and the 
third grown person present,all backed a little, 
and swejit with their eyes the inclined plane 
of little vessels then and tlierc arranged in 
oi-der, ready to have imperial gallons of facts 

E oui-ed into tlrem until they were full to the 
rim. 

CHAFTBB n. 

Tiio»,iB Qiiadortkd, sir. A man of reali- 
ticB. A man uf facts and calculatiaos. A 


man who proceeds upon the priiicijilo that 
two and two are fonr, and nothing over, and 
who is not to be talked into allowing tor any- 
tliiiig over. Thomas Gradgriiid, sir—^peremp¬ 
torily Thomas—Thomas GradgrimL With a 
rule and a pair of scides, and the multipli¬ 
cation table always in his pocket, sir, ready 
11 <) weigh and measure any pai'ccl of human 
nature, and tell you exactly what it comes to. 
It is a more ipiestion ot figures, a case of 
simple ai'ithinetic. ^'un might liojie to get 
Mime other nonsensical belief into the hean of 
George tlradgrind, or Augustus Gradgrind, 
or John Gradgrind, or Joseph Gradgilud (all 
I supposititious, non-existent persons), but into 
I the head of Thoma.s Gradgrind—^no. sir! 

I Ju such terms Mr. Grndgi’iud always inen- 
^ tally introduced himself, wliethor to his 
livivate circle of ae(|U!unt;iuce, or to the pnblio 
' Ill general. In siu-h terms, no douht, siihsti- 
Intiiig the Monls “ boy.s and girls,’’ for “ sir,” 
1'huiiius Gradgiind now jiresented Thomas 
Gradgrind to the little pitchers before him, 
who were to be lilleil so full of fads. 

Indeed, as he eagerly sparkh-d at them 
from tbe cellarage beiure iiientioiied. be, seemed 
a kind of eauuon loaded to tbe iinixsle wiUi 
facts, and pn-jiared to blow them cluiui out of 
the regions of childhood atone discliargo. Ue 
seemed a galvanising ajqiaratus, too, cliarged 
with a glim mechanieal sul'Mitute lor the 
tender young imaginations that were to be 
bturnied away. 

*' Girl numlicr twenty,’’ said Mr. Gradgrind, 
squaiviv jiointiug with liis square furefiiigex’, 

, ‘‘ 1 don’t know that girl. Who is that girl! ” 

'• .Sissy Jujie, sir,” exiihviiied number twenty, 
blushing, hlandiiig np, and eurtbeyuig. 

‘•Sissy is not a inune,” said Mi. Gradgrind. 
“ Don’t call youi’self Sissy, ('all yourself 
Gocilia." • 

“It’s father as calls me Sissy, sir,” re¬ 
turned the young girl in a trembling voice, 
and with another curtsey. 

“ Then ho has no business to do it,” said 
Mr. _ Gradgrind. “ 'J’cll him he mustn’t. 
Cecilia Jurie. Let mo see. What is your 
fiither?” 

“He lielonga to Uic horse-riding, if’-you 
please, sir.” 

Mr. Gradgriml frowned, and waved off the 
objectionable ealliiig with his hand. 

" We dou’t va^t to know anything 
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tlialj, 1“"Yon mustiiH tell xw alwit that, 
here, Yc>»ir father hi ealcs horses,.ihm’t he ? ” 
“,,If you ]>l<’ase, sir, when they can get any i 
to Ivreatej Ibej' flo Weak horaes in the ring, air." | 
“ Ton mustn’t tell us about the ring, here. 
Yery well, then. DescHbc your father as a 
hpvsebreaher. He doctors, sick, liorses, I 
■ dai*e say ? ” 

‘ “Oil yes. sir.” 

“Very well, then. He is a vcleriuaiy 
1 anrgeon, a farrier and horsebreaker. Give 
me your ilefiuition of ,a horse.” 

(Sissy .Tupe tlirown into the greatest alarm 
by this demand.) 

“Girl nuintier twenty niiable to define a 
horse !” said Mr. Gradgrind, for l.lie general 
^hoofofall tliclittlepilchcin. “(lirlnumber 
twenty po.sscssed of no facts, in ivfercnce to 
one of the commonest of animals! Some 
bov’s definition of a horse, llilzer, yonvs.” 

^he. sqiiave finger, mox'ing here and tliere, 
lighted .siui.leniy on Tlitzer, perhaps beean.se 
lie ciiMiecil to sit in tbe same ray of sunlight 
whieb. darting in at one of the b.are windows 
of the iii'ensely whitewashed room, irradiated 
Sissy. For, the lioys and girls sat on the face 
of the incruied plane in two comjiaet bodies, 
divided up tbe centre by n narrow interv.al ; 
and Si.ssy, being at the corner of a row on the 
annny side, came, in for the beginning of a 
Bunbenm, of nhieh Bitzer, being at the 
corner of a row on the other side, a few row.s 
jn advance, eanght the end. But, whei-eas the 
girl was ,so dark-eyed and darkdinired, that, 
she secDied to receive a deeper and more 
Instrous eolov from the sun when it shone i 
upon her. the boy was so light-eyed .and light- j 
haired that the sell-same rays .ap])e;ired to' 
draw oiit of him what little color he ever! 
possessed. His eohl eyes would hardly have) 
)weu eyes, hut for the short ends of lashes! 
which, by hringiug tliern into iuimediate con¬ 
trast with sometiiing paler than themselves, 
expressed their form. His short-eropiieil 
hair might have been a mere continuation of 
the sandy freckles on Ids forehead .and face. 
His skin was so unwholesomely deficient in 
the uiitural tinge, that he looiied .as though, 
he wei'f cut, he would iileed white. 

V ■“Bitzer,’’said Thonia.s Gradgrind. “Your 
definition of a horse.” 

“ Qii.adnijjpd, Grarninivorous. Forty teeth, 
namely twenty-four grinders, four eye-teeth, 
and twelve incisive. Sheds coat in the 
spring ; in marshy countiie.s, sheds hoofs, too. 
Hppfs hard, but requiring lo he sliod with 
Vi^i. Age known by marks in month.” Thus 
' (and much more) Bitzer. 

“ Now girl mirnber twenty,” said Mr. Grad- 
gHnd, “ \ oil know what a horse is.” 

She curtseyed again, and would have bliiahed 
'deeper, if she could have blashed deeper than 
she iiad bliishiHl all this time. Bitzer, after 
rapidly Winking at Thomas Gradgrind with 
^tih eves at once, and so catching the light 
lipon Tile quivering ends of lashes that tiiey 
loeked like the antetniSe of bttsy insects, put 


his knuckles to hia freckled'foitehead, and sat 
ddwn again. ' : 

The third gentleman now stepjied' forth. 
A mighty man at cutting and drying^ lie was; 
a governnietit oifioor ; in his way (and m most 
other peojile's too),a professed pugilist; always 
in training, always with a system to force 
down the general tliroat like a bolus, always 
to be heal’d of at the bar of his little Bublio- 
office, re.ady to figld all England. To con- 
tiiine in fistic phraseology, he liad a genius 
for coming up to the scratch, wherever and 
whatever it was, ami proving himself an ugly 
cuslonier. ]Je would go in and damage any 
snbiect wh.atcver with his right, follow up 
ivit.h his left, stop, exahange, counter, boro 
bis opponent (he alw.aj’s fought All Eng¬ 
land) to tlie ropes, and fall upon him neatly. 
He was cerfain lo knock the wind out of 
common-sense, and render that unlucky ad¬ 
versary deaf to the call of time. And he 
had it ill charge from high authority to bring 
about tbe great jiubHe-oflice Millennium, 
when Couimissionpra shonhl reign upon earth. 

“ Very well,” said this gentleman, briskly 
smiling, and folding his anii.s. “That’s .a 
horse. Now. let me ask you, girls and boi-s, 
Woiihl yon ])aper a room v/iih loiu’csentations 
of hones ? ” 

A tier a pause, one half of the children cried 
in chorus, “ Yos, .sir!” Ii]>oii wbieli the 
other hail' seeing in the gentleman’s face 
tluit Yes was wrong, cried out in chorus, 
“No. sir!”—as the custom is, in tliese ex¬ 
aminations. 

“ Of conr.se. No. Why wonhln’r, you I ” 

A pause. One corpulent .slow boy, with a 
wheezy inauiier of hreathing, ventured the 
answer, Because he wouldn’t papei’ a room at 
all, Vint would paint it. 

“You wuni paper it,” said the gentleman, 
rather warmly. 

“ You must jiaper it.” said Thomas Grad¬ 
grind, “ whether you like it. or not. Don’t 
tell m yon wouldn’t paper it. Wliat do you 
mean. iViy ? ” 

“I’ll explain to yon, then,” said the gen¬ 
tleman, after another and a dismal pause, 
“why you wouldn't paper a room with 
representations of lior,ses. Do you ever see 
horses walking up and down the sides of 
rooms in reality—in fact ? T)o you ?” 

“Yes, sir!” from one half. “No, sir!" 
from the other. 

“ Of course, no,” said the gentleman, wHh 
an indignant look at the w'l-ong half. “ Why, 
then, 3 ’ou are not to .see nuywliere, what yon 
don't see in fact; you are not to have .anywhere, 
what you don’t have in fact. What -is called 
Taste, is only another name for Fact.” 

Thomas Gradgrind nodded his approbation. 

“ Tlii.s is a new principle, a discovery, a 
great di.scovery,” said the gentleman. “ Now, 
I’ll try you again. Snp’pose you Wei's going 
to carpet a room. Would you. use a cariiet 
having a ropi'esentatidn of flowers npOti it 1 ” 

There being a general conviction by tbla 














time that ■« No, Bir!” wa8 always the'riKht 
answer to this gentleman, the chonis of JNo 
was very strong. Only a few feeble stragglers 
•aid Yes ; among them Sissy Jupe. 

' “ Girl number twenty,” said the gentleman, 
•niiling in the calm strength of knowledge. 

Sissy blushed, and stood up. 

“ So you would cari)et your room—or your 
husband’s room, if you were a grown womaTi. 
and had a liusband—with representations of 
■ flowers, wouhl yon ? ” said tlie gentleman. 
■“ Why would you 1 ” 

“ if you ]>lcase, sir, T am very fond of 
flowers,” retiirncil tiie girl. 

“ Jind is tllut \Vliy you wouhl imt table.s 
and chairs upon them, and have people walk¬ 
ing over tliein with lie.'ivy boots ? ” 

*• It wouldn’t hurt them, sir. They wouldn’t 
crusli and wither if you please, sir. Tliey 
would be the pietin-es of what was very ).retty 
and ])leasaiit, ami I would faney-” 

“Ay, ay, ay! But yon mustn't fancy.” 
cried the gpiitleinau, quite el.'ited l>y coming 
«o iiapjiiiy to hi.s point. “TJiat's it! You 
are tiever to iancy.” 

“ Yon are nol,*Alai-y Jupe,” Thomas Grad- 
grind sole.muly repeated, “ to do anytliing of 
iitui kiiui.” 

“ Fact, fact, fact I” said tlie gentleman. And 
“Fact, fact, fact! ” repeated 'i'homas Grad- 
griud. 

“ You .arc to be in all tilings regulated and 
governed,” said Die gcntl<'iiia,i), “ hy fact. 
We hope to have, Irdiiru long, a board of fhef, 
composed of connnis.'-ioners of fact, who will 
force tlie jteo[)lii to be a peo]>lc of f.iet, and 
of notliiug lint fact. You must dis'^ard tiie 
word Fancy ;dtogetliei‘. You liave nothing to 
do with it. You :irenot to liave, in any object 
of use or oi-iuuuent, what w'onld be a contra¬ 
diction in fact. You don't walk iqion flow'ors 
in fact; yon cannot be .allowed to walk upon 
flowers in cai]iets. Yon don’t find that 
foreign birds and butterlliea come and jierch 
upon your crockery ; yon cannot be jiermit ted 
to pait\t foreign birds and butterflies ujjou 
your crockery. You ne.ver meet with qna<l- 
rupeds going up ami down walls ; yon mnst 
not have quadrupeds rqireseiited upon walls. 
You must use,” said tlie gentleman, “ for 
nil these purposes, combinations .and modili- 
catlons (in ])riniary colours) of matliemat'icjil 
"figui'cs wliich are susceptilJe of proof and de¬ 
monstration. This is the new diseovery. 
This is fact. This is taste.” 

The girl curtseyed, and sat down. She was 
very young, and slie looked .as if she were 
frightened by the matter of fact prospect the 
world afforded. 

“ Now, if Mr. M'Choakuraehild,” s.aid the 
eentiemau, “ will proceed to give his first 
leaaoti here, Mr. Gradgrind, I shall be liappy, 
•it jKiur request, to observe his mode of pro- 
ceaure.” 

-Mr. Gradgrind was much obliged. “ Mr. 
M^Ghoakniucliild, we only wait for you." 

,, iSd, Mr. M'Clioaknm.ch.ild began in liia l>est 


manner. He and some one hundred and forty 
other school-masters, had been lately turned 
at the same time, in the same factory, on the 
same principles, like so many pianoforte legs. 
He had been put througli .an immense varietv 
of jiiices, and liad .answered volumes of headf- - 
breaking questions. Ortliogriqiliy, etymology, 
syntax, and prosody, biograpliy, astrononty, , 
geography, and general cosmogrephy, tlie 
sciences of compound proportion, algebra, 
land surveying and levelling, vocal music;, and 
drawing from models, w'ere all .at the ends ' 
of ids ten chilled fingei-s. He had worked his 
stoiiey way into Her Majesty’s most Honoi'- 
ablo Privy (lonneil’s Schedule B, and h.ad 
taken tlie bloom off llio liiglier branehes of 
matheniatics, and physical science, French, 
Germ.aii, L<atiii, and Greek. He knew ail 
about all tlie Water Sheds of all the -world 
(wiiatevcr they .are), and all the histories of 
all tlie pcojiles, .and .all the names eff .all the 
rivers and mountains and all the productions, 
inamiers, and customs of .all tlie countries, and 
.all th>*ir boundaries .and bearings on the two 
and tiiirty points of the compass. Ah, r.ather 
ovei'doue, M-(Jho.'ikumeliild. If he h.ad only 
learnt a little les.s, how infinitely better hie 
might have taught much more ! 

jlc went to work in thU prejiaratorv lesson, 
not imliho Morgiana in the Forty'J'liieves : 
looking into all tlie vessels ranged before him, 
one afier anolher, io see wliat they eoutalhed. 
S.av, good M'Clioiikuiuchild. When from thy 
boiling sloi-e, tlioii slialt fill e.aeh jar brim'' 
full by and by, dost tlion think that thou wilt 
always kill oiilrigiit the robber Faney larking 
witliiu—or sometime,s only maim him and 
distort him! 

cnATTEn HI. 

Mr. Gradgrini) walked liomeward from 
the school, in a'stale of considernin'c satu^ 
faction. It was his school, and he inleiideil it 
to lie a model. He intended every ciiild in it 
to be a. motlel—just as the young GradgrinJs 
were .all models. 

j There wei e fi ve young Grad,grinds, and tRlsy 
W'ore models every one. They had been lec¬ 
tured Jit, from the'ir ieuderest years ; coursed, 
like little liares. Almost as soon as they could 
mil alone, they liad been made to run to the 
Icctuic-rooin. Tin; first object with which 
they had an association, or oi’ wh'ch they 
a renienilir.ance, was a large black board with. 
,a ilry Ogre chalking gliastly white figures 
on it. 

Not that they knew, by name or nature, 
anything about an Ogre. Fact forbid!- I 
only use the word to express a monster in a 
lecturing castle, with lleaveu knows how 
many heads mauipulated into one, taking 
childhood cnpfn'c, and dragging it into gloomy 
statistical dens by the h.'iir. 

No little Gi'Sidgrind had ever seen .a face 
in the moon ; i-t was up in the nmim before 
it could speak distinctly. No litiic Cfr^d- 
grind had evey learnt the silly jingle., Twhj^e 
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twiukle, little star; how 1 wonder what you 
are; it had never known wonder on the 
subject, having at five years old dissected the 
Oreat^Bear like a Professor Owen, and driven 
Charles’s Wain like a locomotive engine- 
driver. No little Gradgrind had ever assQoi- 
ated a cow in a field witli that famous cow 
with the criiTupIed horn who tossed the dog 
who worried the cat who killed the rat who 
ate the malt, or with that yet more famous 
p cow who swallowed Tom Thumb; it had 
never heai'd of those celebrities, and bad only 
been introduced to a cow as a gramiiiivorojis 
ruminating quadruped with several stomachs. 

To his matter of fact home, which was 
called Slone Lodge, ISIr. Gradgrind directed 
his steps. He had virtually retired from tlie 
wholesale hardware trade before he built 
Stone Lodge, and was uOw looking about for 
a suitable opportunity of making an arith- 
znctical figure in Parliament. Stone Lodge 
waa situated on a moor w Ltliin a mile or two I 
of a great town—called Coketown in the 
present faithful guide-book. 

A very regular feature on the face of the 
country, Stone Lodge was. Not the le.a.'st di.s- 
guise toned down or sUadeil <*tr that uu- 
corapromising fact in the landscaja!. A groat 
square house, with a licavy portico dai’keuiiig 
the prinoip.'il window.s, as its ma.ster’.s heavy 
braws overshadowed his eyes. A calculated, 
cast u)), balanced, and pr<)vod house. Six 
windows on this side of tlie door, six on that 
side ; a total of twelve in this u iiig, a total of 
twelve in the oflier wing; lour and twenty 
carried over to tlie b.ick. A lawn and ganlen 
and an infant avenue, all ruled straight like 
a botanical account-book. G.as ainl ventil.a- 
tion, drainage and water-serviee, all of the 
primest quallt}’. Iron clanqH and girdeifi, 
fireproof trom top to bottom ; mccliaiiioal lifts 
for the housemaids, with all their bruhlie.s and | 
brooms; everything that heart could desire. ; 

Everything J Well, I suiq)o.se so. The] 
little Gradgriiids had cabinets in various 
departinents of science too. They had a 
little coueliolojical eabinel, and a little metal¬ 
lurgical ealiinet, and a little niiueralogical 
cabinet ; an<l tlic specimens were all airanged 
and labelled, and the bits of stone and ore 
looked as tlipugh they might have been binken 
from the [kifeut substances by those tremen¬ 
dously hard instruments their own names ; 
ami, to paraphrase the idle legend of Peter 
.Piper, who had never fuund his way into their 
nursery. If tlie greedy little Gradgrinds 
grasped at more than this, wliat w'sis'it for 
gpod gracious gooilness sake, that the greedy 
ntile Griulgriuds grasped at! 

Their father walked cm in a Inqieful and 
. satisfied frame of mind, lie was an affectionate 
father, after his manner; bnthe would pro¬ 
bably nave described himself (if he had been 
put), like Sissy 3 upe, upon a deiliiitlon) as “ an 
eminently practical ” father. He lyid a par¬ 
ticular pride in the phrase eminently practi¬ 
cal, tvliich was considered to liavc a special 


application to him. Whatsoever the public 
meeting held in Coketown,;and whatsoever 
the suiiject of such meeting, some Cofcetowner 
was sure to seize the occasion of alluding 
to his eminently practical friend Gradgrind. 
This always pleased the eminently practical 
friend, lie knew it to be hia due, bnf his 
due was acceptable. 

lie had reached the neutral ground upon 
tlie outskirts of the town, which w.a8 neither 
town nor country, and yet was either spoiled, 
wlien hia ears were invaded by llie sound of 
music. Tlie clashing and banging band ate . 
taclied to the horse-riding establislunent 
wliicli had there set up its rest in a wooden 
pavilion, was in full liray. A flag, floating 
Irom the Munmit of the temple, proclaimed 
to mankind th.at it was “ Sleary’s Horse- 
riding " which claimed their suffrages. Sloary 
liimsclf, a stout modern statue with a 
money-iiox at its cdbow, in an ecclesias¬ 
tical niche 'of early Gothic architecture, 
took the money. Miss Josephine Sleary, as 
some very long and very riai-iinv strips of 
printed bill announced, was then inaugurating 
tlic entertainments v’ith her gi'aueful eques¬ 
trian Tyrolean flower-act. j\moiig Ihn other 
pleasing but always strictly mond wonlers 
which must lie seen to be believed, Signor 
Jnpe w.as that afternoon to “elucidate the 
divcrtingaccamplisliiueiitsofliisbighly trained 
performing dog Mcrrylogs.” He was also 
to exhibit “his astoumling fe.at of throwing 
seventy five hnndrcd weight in rapid suc¬ 
cession hackh.aiided over his head thus 
forming a fountain of solid iron in mid air, a 
feat never iiefore atlcmjited in this or any 
other country and which liaviiig elicited such 
rapturous plaudits from enthusiastic throngs 
it cannot be witlulrawii.” The same Signor 
Jiqjewas to “enliven the varied jicrlormauces 
.at frequent intervals with his chaste Sliakspe- 
rcan quips .and retorts.” Lastly, he was to wirnl 
them u]j liy appearing in his favorite character 
of Mr. William Ijiitlon, of 'I'oulcy Street, In 
“the highly novel .and langhable hippo- 
comedietta of The Tailor’s Journey to Brent- 
lord.” 

Thomas Gradgrind took no heed of these 
trivialities of course, hut passed on as a 
practical man ought to ])ass on, cither brush¬ 
ing the noisy insects Irora his thoughts, or 
consigning tlicm to the House of Correction. 
But, the turning of the road took him by tlie 
back of the booth, and at the back of the 
booth a number of children were congregated 
in a number of stealthy attitudes, striving to 
peep in at the hidden glories of the place. 

This brought him to a stop. “ Now, to 
think of these vagabonds,” said he, “ attracting 
the young rabble from a model school! ”• 

A sTiace of stunted grass arid dry rubbish 
being between him and tlie young rabble, he 
took his eyeglass out of his waisteoat to look 
for any child ho knew by name, a,nd njight 
order off. Phenomenon ‘almost incredible 
thoiigh dietiribtly seen, what did he then hb- 
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^boia but Ilk own metallnrj^al Louisa pee]> 
ing tritb air, her might tlirongh a hole iu a 
d^ai^b^rd, and his own mathematical I'homas 
abasing himself on the ground to catch but a 
hoof of the graceful equestrian Tyrolean dower 
tmt! 

Dumb with amazement, Mr. Gradgrind 
crossed to the spot where his family was tluis 
disgraced, laid his hand upon each erring 
. child, and said: 

“ Louisa 1! Tliomas !! ” 

Both rose, red and disconcerted. But, 
Louisa looked at her father with more boldness 
than Thomas did. indeed, Thom.-us did not 
look at him, but gave himself up to be taken 
home like a machine. 

“ In the name of womler, idleness, and 
folly ! ” said Mr. Gradgrind, leading each 
away by a hand; “ what do you do here ? ” 

“ Wanted to see what it was like,” returned 
Louisa shortly. 

“ "What it was like ? ” • 

“Yes, father.” 

There was an air of jaded sullcnnoss in them 
both, and particularly in the girl; yet, strug¬ 
gling through the ilissalisfactiou of her face, 
there was a light with nothing to rest upon, 
a fipe with nothing to burn, a starved imagi¬ 
nation keeinng lile in itself somehow, which 
brightened its expression. Kot with the 
. brightness natural to cheerful youth, hut with i 
uncertain, eager, doubtful fliuslics, which liad 
something painful in them, analogous to the 
changes on a blind face groping its way. 

She was a child now, of lifteeu or si.vteeii; 
hut at no distant day -would seem to become • 
a woman all at once. Her father thought so 
as.be looked at her. She was juetty. Would 
have been self-willed (he thought in his; 
eminently practical way) but for her bring- j 
ing-mj. I 

lliomas, though I have the fact before , 
me, I lind it difficult to believe that you, with | 
your education and resources, should have 
brought your sister to a scene like tliis.” 

“ 1 brought him, father,” said Ijouisa, 
quickly. “1 asked him to come.” 

“lam sorry to liear it. I am very aoiTy 
iiKleed to hear it. It m.ikes Tiioma.s no 
better, and it makes you worse, Louisa.” 

bbo looked at her father ag:un, but no tear 
fell down her check. 

** Yon! Thomas .and you, to whom the circle 
of the sciences is open, Thomas and you who 
may be said to be replete with facts, Thomas 
,*ud you who have been trained to rnatheina- 
. tical exactness, Thomas and you here!” cried 
Mr. Gradgrind. “ In this degraded position! 

1 am amazed.” 

• “ I was tired, father. I have been tired a 
long time,” said Lonisa. 

** Tired 1 Of what 1 ” asked the astonished 
fidibef. . 

' “ I don’t know of what—of everything I 
think,". 

. '*‘Say not another word,” returned Mr. 
Qradgrind. ** You are childish. I will hear 


no more.” He did not speak again untjltliey 
hod Walked some half-a-milc iu silence, when 
he gravely broke out with: “ What would 
your best friends say, Louisa? Do you 
attach no value to their good opinion ? What 
would Mr. "Eounderby say ? ” 

At the mention of this name, his daughter 
stole a look at liim, lemaik.ablo for its intense 
and searching character. He saw nothing of 
it, for before he looked ather she had again 
cast down her eyes! ” 

“What,” he repeated presently, “would 
Mr. Bounderby say 1 ” All the way to Stono 
Lodge, ns with grave indignation he led the 
two delinquents bomb, he repeated at inter¬ 
vals, “ What would Mr. Bounderby say ?”— 
as if Mr. Bounderby had been Mrs. Grundy. 


OEANGES AND LEMONS. 

As we listen to the street-child, crying- 
“fine Saint Michael’s, four a-penny J” how 
nmiiy of us liave be.stowed a single timught 
upon the many iiilcresls involvetl, the many 
energies brought into action, in the production 
and transport of these fruits from the south 
to our cold, dull conntrie.s of the north! 
How few of us have any eoiiceplion of the 
vast tracts of laud re(iuired to re.ar these 
jyieasant products of the soil: of the h.'inds em- 
]>lo}’ed in the culture : of the beautiful shijis, 
of the noble steam-vessels engaged in tmns- 
j>orting tliem from foreign lauds to these 
siioivs: of the rail way-trains eruployed at 
certain seasons, to whisk the cooling cargoes 
from Southampton to London, while their 
consumers :\re sleeping in their Inids: of 
the large piles of massive warehouses re- 
qniixid to Store, to sample, and to sell them 
by auction ; of the mean stiualor and deso¬ 
lation of the great retail orange-mart iu 
Duke’s Place: of the thoasamls of men, 
woiuen, and children who draw a sulr- 
sistenee from tlieir sale in <tiie streets, in 
steamboats, at fairs, in theatres, or wherever; 
people congregate. It may be well to know 
sometliing of a.ll thi.s, and to learn how im¬ 
portant a part is thus played iu a densely 
peopled country, by ai'ticlcs apparently so 
insignillcaut us oranges and lemons, and 
moreover, how it is that this fruit, coming 
to u.s from enormous distances at great cost, 
is eoiil in our streets at .a cheaper rate than 
our own ax>ples and pears. 

The reader will scarcely need to be told, 
that the trade iu oranges is of much greater 
extent than that in lemons. In London alone 
it has been computed that theip are annually 
sold not fewer than one hundred millions of 
the foimer fruit and twenty millions of the 
latter : about one-fourth of the oranges being 
disjmsed of in the streets and theatres. Thk 
street business in fruit is a trade of some an¬ 
tiquity, dating back beyond the reign of QueM 
Elizabeth, and growing until at tlie presstt 
time there cannot be less than seven thottkyilf!^ 
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persons tlkus occupied in tlid metrojpolis alQoe, rate df twoi sbiQb^ aiid iiix|)ence or 
aud possibly uot fewer thau .teii thousand shillings and niuepence pbr box of abopt tWo " 
persona so engaged throughout the country, bushels each, with n further five per cieat. 
If we consult botanical aiilhorilies, we addt-d, is now no more than eightpeuce ifie 
shall learn that the citrus family embrace bu.shel. The duty on nuts has been 
xvithiu it tho orange, the sliaddock, the one-half: grapes pay but twopence 'per. 
hitron, the lemon, tlie lime, and tho for- bushel, and apples and pears threepence. 
bUldcii fruit. Of these there are many The varieties of oranges most commonly 
different species, * all natives of tropical met with in this country are- the Saint 
counlrie."!, wlicro they flourish in great Alichael, the Lisbon, tl e Seville, and the 
abundance. According to some autbor.s,! Maltese. The first iiamc<l are in greatest 
there arc as many as seventy-five species of | repute amongst us on account of the ricliness 
oranges, both Intier aud sweet, fiirtv-si.v of and delicacy of their flavour, .and may be 
lumoius, seventeen of citrous, eight of limes, readily known by the sinooihuess aud thin- ■ 
six of shaddocks, aud five of bergamots. ness of their skins. They are cultivated, as 
These vaiictlcs aie now to lie met with their name indicates, at the island of Saint . 
in all parts of the East and West riidies, Michael, one of the Azores or Western Isl.ands, 
Australia,'Japan, tho Cape Colony, in South i and also at Tcrceira and in Saint Mary’s of the 
America, the Azores, Spain, I’oriiigal, Erauee, j same groiii). The China orange is grown 
and Italy. It maj readily bo imaginetl by : abundantly in Lisbon, Rjiain, Malta, and the 
those even nlio lijive never quitted Europe, Azores’: the proper iMaltc.se orange,however, 
how highly pi ized these juicy fiuits a.ie by I i.s a distinct .s]'.e(!ieK, having a pulp of a deep 
the jiarclied inhabitants ol tropical countries;' l.lood-red colour. The Seville orange, coming 
liow eagerly a small cluster or grove of only (rom S]>ain, possesses a bitter flavour 
oranges or shaddock.s Is sought .and tended ' ami thicker rind, and is chiefly employed in 
by dweller-s in oriental lands. So welcome, • the luaiuifaeturc of wine, shrub, .and niarmrv* 


highly esteemed aie those fruits a..i 


Since the reductiou of duty it is com- 


choieest gifts of a bountiful Piovidciice, that' puted that the total quantity of oranges 
oa Kew Vcar’.s Day, on birtiida^s, at mar- iiujiurtcil into the United Kingdom cjiunot 
riage feasts, and at other festivals, the most be ks.< thau thi ee hundred millions in round 
fitting present by which regard and esteem numbers, of whieh one-third, a.s wo have 
maybe marked, is an elegant little basket alreaiiy slated, liiid their way to London, 
full of oiauge.s and limes. i 'L'he cultiva'ion of oranges in the Western 

In years gone by, wlun steam and elec-j I.slamls \va.s introduced fu.m Portugid; and 
tricity were slumbering ageneie.s, our supjdic.s ; .so genial were the soil and climaU; iuuud for 
ot green fmit were necc.ssai'dy drawn' lliem, that Liny’ have now taken the place 
fi'oru those countrie.s only whieh were near' of nearly all other ju'oduee, and have become 
our sUoree. Our oranges .and lemons in those ' a uu-st important ariiclc of trade from thbfee 
days came from Sjjaiu and Portugal. Stleam, islands. tJ.aiiit Michael annually exports two 
haa, iiowever, in this 'ciisc as in uniny,others, | hundred cargoe.s of the fruit, .amounting to 
opened fresh sources of supply, and now-a-, about two Imudred Ibous.'tud boxes of :i 
diiya our fresh-fruit market is well siored thouaaiul oranges each. Terceira ships twenty 
with the luscious produciions of tlie most di.s-' or thirty cargoes. Saint Mary’s aud FayaJ, 
tant tropical regions. The West ludi.a Isl.aiul.s however, have not nearly so huge an export. ■ 
furnish u.s w'itli pine-.ajiple.s, bananas, for-' The culture of oranges in all tlieso islands 
biddeii-fruit, and citrous. The Azores, ji.s now as e.sscii:i;d to the well-being of 
Madeiras, Malta, Crete, as well as Spain .and; the inhabitants, as is the growth of rice to 
Portugal, semi us oranges; while lemons are, llindooi!, the ]irodne(> of the vine to the 
sqnt to us tj’om several islands iu the Medi-i })ef)ple of southern France, or the yield of 
tei’rauean. japphes to our countrymen in Devonshire.' 

Althougluw'e .are leas dependent upon these | Every family however |K>or has its aiutita, ■ 
fruits as aliment than the inhabitants ofiiw an orange garden is terniqd, which may, 
warmer lands, wo are still largely indebted to' number from a dozen to a thousand trees, 
them as tending to promote health, especially! The marriage-portion of a bride of Saint 
fiar tlie poorer classes ; who liave not access to 1 Michael consists not of money nor of jewels, 
fiiore costly frnit. An unwise i>oliry, however, j but of a certain number ol orange trees in full * 
had until very recently levieil a customs duty ■ bearing; and that villager considers himself 
upon flaiit of all kinds, ineluditig even orange's fortunate w'lio can bestow a score of such 
and lemons, wliicii were not eompetlug with trees on each of his danghters. 
any of their kindred, grown in this country; Tliese quintas are prettily laid out; th& 
where imleevl they are never jiroduced but as ! ti-ees being planted in regular rows, with tall 
rarq objects in the liot-honsos of the wealthy ; I sluady hedges about tbeui of some quick^ 
and,, even then, turn out to bo flavourless growing plants, which serve to break th® 
and sickly. A wise policy has so lowered force of tlm wind, and so protect the delniate, 
these frtiit duties as to bring oranges within blossom aud tender young fruit during" the 
the rqaifli of the }K)(treat iu the lag!d. The tax equinoxes. They rec^uu'e seven years to 
tvldch formerly levied upon them at the arrive at maturity, daring which time green \ 
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cr«M of various kinds are taken from tbe 
gri^d, but seldom after the ti'eea are in full 
bonriag, unless by the ve^ poor. They are 
twenty-five or thirty feet apart, and 
attain a height of thirty feet. Great 
M i p a are taken to keep them Uioroughly free 
from the attacks of insects and also well 
pruned; an operation which is performed 
every year. The cultivator in sliort devotes 
the wliole of his working hours and all his 
best energies to the care of his quinta, not 
only during its early growtli, bnt wlien it has 
arrived at maturity; for, upon its })roduce, hfs 
miciu dependence is placed, quite as much 
indeed as that of the Irish cottier upon bis 
potato-liehl. The orange is his staff of life. 

The cost of sheltering one acre of oiango 
trees amomils to fifteen pounds sterling; 
eight poiimls for the plants, and a furlhw 
sum of about two pouiltis for phieing tlieni in 
the ground. For seven jears they give )io 
yield ; during the next throe years they pre-- 
dwee a half crop, and at the end of that time 
may ho said to l)e in full production. Some 
of tlw'.sc frees attain a great age an<l an enor¬ 
mous size ; more than one we have heard of 
as measuting seven feet rouml the base of the 
stem. Them yield is also great, reaching in 
favourable poaitious and in good se.asons to so 
much .OH twenty hojiics, of a Lhonsand oranges 
each, from one ti-ee ; as many us t\vcnt;)-,-Lx 
thousand fruit have been known to be, gathered 
from one of these prolilic trees, and it inaj' 
therefore be readily believed that during t!ie 
ripening season, large supports have to be 
placed beneath the brandies to fuevent iho 
gr«^t weight of fruit iroui breaking them 
away from the Li’Uidc. 

The appearance of the many quiutfis 
throughout the undulating bice of Saint 
Michael, hull hidden amongst dense shades of 
deep green foliage is extremely picturesiiue. 
Some have their little cottage and patch of 
ffanleu-stuff; others of ainider dimensions 
navethi.'ir “ casinhos,” and their rich jiktasure- 
grouuds and ornamental work ; but all arc 
Burmouutefl by a Lower of wood and a little 
flag-staff, whence on saint-ilays, and Sundays, 
and festivals, pennants jiud flags wave gaily in 
the sunny bieeze, aping the fun and frolic 
that is going on below. On these occasions, 
be the uccii pants rich or poor, no woi’k is 
attempted. Fio-nics, tea-parties of all kinds, 
with singing and dancing, and love-making on 
the soft green sward and under tlie sluule of 
heavily laden fruit trees, whose golden trear 
snres dance in the summer sea-wind, are the 
only occnpalion of the people at those tunes. 
In those cool, plea-sant retreats, the maiden 
and her lover, the priest, the pe;isaut, the 
noble, tlve trader, the busy townsman, all 
congregate; aiid, with the bright blue 
*ky above, the rich green turf below, the 
merry sound of pipe and tabor, the song 
*)0f Mrds of gorgeous plumage, the laugh of 
children around and about, the fragrant 
periume. of orange, and citron, and myrtle 





blossoms, floating the air,—tliero amidst 
all this grow to maturity the ripe, rich fruit f 
that witliin but one short week, by the ]>oteut 
aid of wind and steam, shall he after some’ 
tossing and tumbling, thrust imo Jjoudon 
faces in Loudon thoroughlart-s, with the 
Loiulon cry of '* only tour a-peuny — flue ’ 
Saint Mielnacrs!” 

■ Li the quintas of the Azures, the orange 
trees blossom in March aind April, when 
copious showers,added to thegrowiug warmth 
of the sun, give new life to vegetaiion. In 
the best situations the fruit will begin ^o 
ripen by Octolier, and in the following mouth ' 
a gathering may be made of small quantities 
for the London market, where tlie first 
arrivals of the season always command high 
prices and reaily sales. I'hey :u‘e, however, 
not in full profusion until January, before 
which time the Portugese seldom tiistc any. 
By the end of February the whole crop will 
bo off the treas, and the greater portion 
away from tiie islands. In this way the 
trees have not a ve.iy long respite between 
the gathering and the blossoming ; they may 
in fact be said to bo producing all the year 
i-oimd. A variety of otlier fruits will be 
frequently grown in these quintas, such as 
limes, guavas, cilvont!, lemons, vic.; but only 
for the local cou.'Uini)tion, oranges Imiug the 
sole artich.' of export. 

In Spaiii and Portugal the orange trees ore 
]>1ante(i and ciiltlvatcil much in the s.'iinc nian- 
iiur as in the ishuids, but without the necessity 
for sli.-idlng by high fences. 'Iho Porto and 
iriovillo orange trees do not attain asimilar size 
to those of the China {iiid Saijit Michael's, nor 
do tliey produce nearly as abundantly. The 
usn.aJ annual yield of a Seville tree will be eight 
tliousiind. Previous to the reduction of the 
duty on foreign fruit, the i in pm tors were 
exceedingly particular in regavd to the size, 
of t.he oranges ri'ceived from ISjaia and 
Portugal. I.oue bc^'oiid a certain ditnension 
w ere shipped to our market; *and, to enable 
the Twcker.s of the fruit to determine which 
should go and which be rejected, it was usual 
for them to have a metal ring in their hands 
with which they r apidly giiuged the fruit, as 
they reccivcil it from the country boats. 
Such or.anges as passed through the ring were 
left for packing ; tljoso which wei’e tuiind too 
lai’ge were flung into the river ; and we Imve 
been assured by a traveller that during the 
gathering season be has seen the JJonro 
completmy covered by the rejected fruit. 
Thus we see one of the de.strnciiva effects of 
protective duties. The waste they occasioned 
in this way of all sorts ol foreign produce, was 
enormous. But, happily, no suoh waste tnkea 
place now. Under the prcseul system of low' 
duties, oranges of all sizes are brought to 
market, and can now be alfordcd at a price 
equal to that of oui- own homo-giown apples.; 

Lemons, are brought in large quanUil)^: ■ 
from Sicily, where they are Ctdiivatod cm! ^ 
precisely t^ kame principles as the or^n^c id’ 
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the Weateru Islands. They are received; 
however, rather later in the season, and are 
packed in square cases, instead of the peculiar 
joug boxes in which oranges arrive, A large 
proportion of the importation of lemons is 
used for confectionary purposes, «rhilst the 
juice is in great demand in the royal and 
mercantile navy for the prevention or removal 
of scurvy ; it is also used for manufacturing 
and chemical purposes. 

The transport of the three hundred millions 
of oranges annually consumed in this country 
gives employment to not fewer than two 
hundred and twenty clipper-built schooners. 
These smart vessels may he seen any day 
between December and May discharging 
their Cargoes at the various wharves of Lower 
Thames Street, opposite the great heart of 
the British orange world—Botolph and Pud¬ 
ding Lanes, l.iondon. Files of Corporation 
fruit-porters (among the sturdiest and longest- 
lived samples of vested rights and protected 
labour, fostered by the behiud-tbe-age Muni¬ 
cipality of London), staggering umler long 
cases squeezed in at the iuidtUe, issue from 
one of those trim schooners, up tall, dangerous 
ladders ; along wet slippery wharves ; under 
dax'k gateways, across crowtled muddy Thtqjaea 
Street; through the mazes of Botulph and 
Pudding Lanes, in at a wide portal, and 
finally are ]o.st to sight above a huge wooden 
sloping grating, not unlike a gigantic plate- 
rack. 

Tt is truly wonderful to see howthoso heavily 
laden porters contrive to pass through life 
and Botolph Lane without dislocating a few 
of their necks, or deranging the economy of 
their joints. 'Jliey api)ear to be at it all day 
tong like a busy nest of ants, or a bustling 
hive of bees ; and one can but wonder what 
beomnes of such myriads of oranges, and how 
many fairs and races they go to ; liow many 
bottles of ginger-beer and bills of the play 
will be disposed of in tlieir society ; and 
finally, how many falls on the pavement their 
1’ind.s will occasion. 

The huge warehouses in Botolph and 
Pudding Lanes are the great fruit em¬ 
poriums of our metroj)olis. There floor 
upon flood, story upon story, may be seen 
piled aitd' he^iped and blocked up with 
chests, boxesp sacks, baskets, barrels, all 
bursting with their rich fniitiness. In cold 
dark Slone cellars, iu lofty ground floors, in 
topmost cock-loft, not a foot of space is 
wasted; ^very square yard is economised, 
and made to perform its utmost func¬ 
tions. Grapes, chestnuts, plue-applcs, pears, 
citrons, iiazel-iiuts, oranges and lemons, all 
S^e. there in overwhelming abundance, in 
waggon-loads, in heapcd-uji piles, in towering 
pyramids. 

\ A busier and a noisier scene is going on in 
iinother part of the great “orange territory.” 
In Monument Yard is one of the largest fruit 
'{jrms in this metropolis—in the world. They 
tdie brokers almost dally daring, the 


season, hold auctions of the fruits they ]n|ve 
on hand. In a long, not over cleanly mora, 
looking out upon the great stone Monuipeni,. 
are some desks, a solid table, and ro^ of 
benches, on w’hich, in all sorts of attitudes, 
are to be seen all sorts of fruit buyers. When 
pine-apples, grapes, and French and Dutch 
soft fruit are on sale, the assembly will Tm 
rather more select; but for the orange Un^ 
lemon business, the company comprises several 
\Vest-end buyers, with a motley crew of noisy 
greasy folks from the jmrlieus of Duke^ 
Place, Covent Garden and SpitalGelds. Thosji 
men it is who, buying the fruit in lots of 
eight cases, retail them out at a good profit to 
costermongera and small shopkeepers. 

We have said before, that the earliest 
oranges hrouglit to the mai’ket command a 
higirfaucy price, and are eagei-ly bought up. 
Besides this inducemeltit, there is not a little 
spirit of rivalry amongst the diilerent fruit 
brokers, and it is always a great point to be 
the fust in the market with new fruit. To 
attain this great efforts are made. Steamers 
are now used to bring the first parcels 
of oranges from Portugal, whilst the fastest 
sailing clijqier schooners .are engaged tor the 
first shipments of the Saint Michael crop. 
Here we find the railw.ay stepping in, and 
accomplishing what was never before thought 
of. The Loudou and South-Wc.stern Itailway 
keeps up a continuous stream of traltic 
twecu the SouLliamptoii waters and the 
Thames. So much energy, indeeil, has lately 
been thrown into this Hue, that Southampton 
is thonglit by many to bid fair at no very 
distant day to become a huge London L^ck 
and bonded wai-ehouse. 

Let us see what this company does for the 
onmge dealers of London. 

The fruit sales in Monument Yard have 
not yet come (m ; the noisy room is empty j a 
dozen clerks have totalled up the day’s work. 
The principals arc about to leave llieir desks, 
when lo ! a telegraphic messjige from Soutlt- 
ampton give.s them notice that one of their 
orange clij)per.s is in sight off the j)ort. All m 
bustle ill the uflice at Monnment Yard, and 
iu a few miuutcs circulars are conveyed by 
messengers lo the buyers noi*tli, south, east 
and we.st of tlie metropolis, informing them 
that by ten o’clock on the following morning 
their first parcel of the new Saint Michael 
crop will be on view in their ware-rooms. 
The orange clipper reaches the Southaraptoa 
Docks before night. By an arrangement made 
witli the Custom-House authorities, a portion 
of the cargo is landed “ under bond,” and in 
tlmt state loaded in the covered waggons of 
the railway company. Steam soon waits them 
to Ixmdon. They are safely housed in the 
company’s depot at Nine Elms. Before break 
of day next luorning they are loaded in a- 
barge. A deep fog comes on, promifflug to 
disappoint the fruit buyers equally witli the^ 
brokers. The fog clears up, but the tide has 
turned dead against the barge bound to 
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JJiistiblSoii’s '(rijarfi Once more steam comes 
to’tliea^scae. A spare "Bacjielor” or “Wed¬ 
ding-ring” or “ Citizen A,” Is Hred to tug it 
•tip against wind and tide, and all is safe. The 
wiarf is reached, the boxes of new fruit are 
landed, and in n few minutes more the oranges 
which, Ion the previous evening were skim- 
muig the British Channel, will be tasted in 
the show-room in Monument Yard. 

■ The directors of the South-Western Eail- 
•iray are not content with what they have 
already achieved. One triumpli luiuls to 
another, and having succeeded, as tlius 
shown, in jdacing tlio Channel and the 
Thames wharves next door to each other, 
they are now intent upon erecting such a 
commodious range of warehouses at the Nine j 
Elms terminus .a-s shall serve as bonded store-1 
rooms, where, if they (^oose, the importers of 
goods may expose their produce to tlieir ens- 
topiers, and where bargains may be made 
without the necessity for dispatching cargoes 
to tlie city. The com)iaiiy have purchased an 
extensive tract of river frontage' for the pur¬ 
pose, and are now at work ujion this huge pile. 
It is certain that any arrangement wliich may 
tend to relieve the great mclrojiolis of some 
of its redundant tralBc, to lessen tlie dense 
crush in the too-tli rouged streets, will prove a j 
boon that sliould not lie too lighti}' thouglit 
of, provided the interests and requirements of 
commerce are equally cared tor. 

Our ])ieturcof “ Oranges .and Lemons” "will 
scarcely be complete witliout a passing notice 
of the great Hebrew fruit mart in Ouke’s 
I’lace. The correct name of this locality is 
Bahit James's I’lace, and it is su]ij>osed tiiat 
its more ])opular title had its origin in a 
certain “Hake’s J’alace” wliich stooil upon 
the spot wlien London’s wealthy citizens non- 
gregated about Tower Hill, the London Wall, 
and Bishop’s Gate. At the present time there 
is small vestige of anything ducal about tlie 
spot. It has not its like anywhere about the 
metropolis, and to be tlioroiighly understood 
jpuat be seen. It is true that Huke’s Place is 
dirty and rickety; yet, in Bjiite of thi.s, tliere 
is an air of Orientalism, of Eastern inde- 
pi^ndence, which gives a charm even to the 
dingy wares and the emptjt packages. The 
open-air shops, pileil up with I'ipe, lus¬ 
cious, radiant frulii, ai'c duplicates of the 
Indian ba-zaars we have walked thiougli in 
our Eastern travels, though without their 
Sunshine. Tlie haudsomo nut-brown, dtirk- 
huired daughters of Israel, jewelled and 
ribboned, and smiling, seen dimly amidst the 
shadows of those murky spots, appear lU<e 
breathing pictui'es of a master liaiid. 

All day and every day, Saturdays alone 
excepted, these busy “fruit-wives” ply their 
avocations, whilst tlieir lords and niasters are 
out on weighty matters, attending fruit sales 
at the broil’s, inspecting and valuing cargoes 
of uevyly-land^ oranges and nuts, or gather^ 
iag information, or liarteriug, or a thousand 
other things by which tliey may “ put money 


in their purse.” If we credit the words of the 
dark-haired maid of Judah who is counting 
out a hundred of oranges into a retailer^ 
basket—and gallantry b'lds us not doubt her—^ 
siic is selling her fruit at precisely tlie price ' 
it cost; a- marvellous proceeding truly, am} 
which induces astonishment that all Hiike’s 
Place has not been forced through tlie Lisol- 
vent Court years ago ! We could not avoid 
asking ourself, if tiiis be so, whence come the 
glittering rings and gay ear-rings \torn by 
our bright-eyed informant ? and whetiee too 
the rich furiiiture and costly littings that 
peer at us through tlie thick nlumsphere 
from first-floor windows ? Aladdin, we are 
told, had his precious stores of jewelled wealth 
in marvellous gardens far underground ; the 
magicians of Huke’s Place cultivate tlieir 
trees of precious stones on the first and 
second flooi’s. 

Fridays and Sunday mornings arc the great 
fair days of orange and nut dealing in this 
quarter. At .siioli times it presents a busy 
aspect witli tlie motley crowd of men, boys 
and women from all parts of the metropolis, 
—tlie “ costers ” of London, and who are 
Said to number about four thousand. Carte, 
hand-barrows, fiats, baskets, sacks, all are 
ready for tlieir destined loads ; and so active 
are these people, that in a few hours all wtill 
be again quiet; the business of tlie day is 
done, and it is not an mmsunt thing for one 
of these Huke’s Place merchant.s to handle 
between one and two hundred pounds within 
a very brief space of time. 

Tliere are features of this trade which it 
may be well not to overlook in our brief 
notice, for though not apparent at first sight, 
they are important in their results. One of 
them is the encourageiueut which the in¬ 
creasing trade lii oranges and lemons gives to 
the building and navigating of clipper ships, 
b'ruils so perishable as these deiuinid a rapid 
transit ; and hence, although steam docs 
inucli, there has, with the expanding trade; 
grown lip a large class of fast-sailing, well- 
manned schooiiei's, eijual in most respects to- 
any gentleman'.s yacht, att’ording an aLlmirable- 
training for ellicient sailoi-s and masters. 

The part jilayed by oranges and lemons 
in improving the health of our Jai'ge town 
populations, is not less important ; vast 
numbers of the poorer classes would be 
otherwi.se debarred from the use of any 
anti-scorbutic daring the spring and early 
summer, a period when the absence of vege- 
taiiles and home-grown fruits renders such 
tilings as oranges doiihly valuable. 

The juice of lemons, or “lime-juice,” as 
it is called, is equally viUuable during long 
voyages at sea, where of necessity acciiss to 
vegetables and fruit is out of the question, 
and where a more than usual quantity of salt 
meat must be consumed. It is not too much 
to say that thousands of lives have beeu' 
saved by the of lime-juice on board ship, 
whilst millions of lives on. sliore have’ beim' 
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prolonged and rendeted more enjoyable by 
the cheapening of oranges. 

. SHATtPENING THE SCYTHE,. 

Im the heart of a high table-land that over- 
'. looks many sqxiare leagues of the rich scenery 
of Devonshire, tlie best scythe-stone is found. 
The -whole face of Uie enormous cliff in which 
it is contained is honeycombed with minute 
quarries ; half-way down thei'e is a waggon 
road, entirely formed of the sand cast out from 
them. To walk along that vast soft tcriace 
,on a July evening is to enjoy one of tlie most 
delightful scenes in England. Eorests of tir 
I'isi- overhead like cloud on cloud ; through 
openings of these there peeps the purple 
moorland stretching far southward to the 
Zturaan Camp, and barrows from which sjjears 
and skulls are dug continually. Whatever 
may be underground, it is all soft and bnght 
above, with heath and wild flowers, about 
which a breeze w'ill linger in the hottest noon. 
Down to the sand road the breeze does not 
come ; there we may walk in calm, and only 
see that it is quivering among the, toimiost 
trees. From the canvp the Atlantic can be 
seen, but from the sand road the view is more 
limited, though many a bay and headhiud fiu- 
beneath show where the ocean of a past age 
rolled. Fossils and shells are almost as ]>leu- 
tiful within the cliff as the seytlie-stoue itself, 
and wondrous bones of extinct animals are 
often brought to light. 

All day long, summer and winter, in the 
sombre fir-groves may be heard the stroke ot 
the spade and the click of the hammer ; a 
hundred men are at work like bees u]>ou the 
cliff, each iii his owm cell of the great honey¬ 
comb, his private passage. The right to tlig 
in his own burrow each ol these men has ])ur- 
chased for a trifling sum, and he toils iii it 
daily. Though it is a narrow space, in wliich 
he IS not to stand njirigiit, and can 
scarcely turn,—though the air iu it tliat he 
breathes is d.amp aud deadly,—though the 
colour iu his cheek is commouly the hoctio of 
consumptiuu, and he has a cough that never 
leaves him night or day, — though he will 
' himself remiirk that he does not know amongst 
his neighbours one old miui,—and thougli, all 
marrying early, lew ever see a father with his 
grown-up sou, yet, for all this, the scythe-sstone 
cutter works iuJ||| accustomed way, aud lives 
his short life m^ply, tluit is to say, he drinks 
down any sense or care that Ite might have. 
These poor men are almost without exception 
sickly drunkards. The -a’oiijeu of this com- 
mtinity are not much Jiealthier. It is their 
task to cut and shape the rough-hewn stone 
into those pieces wherewitli “the mower 
whets his scythe.” The thin particles of dust 
that escapesdtti'ing this process are very per¬ 
nicious td t fafifem ge: but, as usual, it is found 
unpo8siUe«||B|^i) the ignorant sufferers by 
unythiiig imWWS^m of an idea fi'om without; 
a number htf^UlPsand respirafbrs have been 


more than once provided for them hf Itbe 
charity of the neighbouring gentry, but 
scaroely one woman has given them her’Coun¬ 
tenance. 

The short life of the scythe-stone cutter is 
also always liable to l>e abruptly ended. 
Safety requires that fir poles from the neigh¬ 
bouring wood siiould be driven in one by one 
on either side of him, and a third fiat stake 
bo laid across to make the walls and roof 
safe, as the digger pushes his long burrow- 
forward. Gheap jis these fir poles are, they 
are too often dispensed with. There is 
scarcely one of the hundred mined entranoes 
of disused caverns here to be seen, through 
which some crushed or sutfocated workman 
has not been brought out dead. The case 
is common. A man cuunot pay the trifle that 
is neoessitry to luiy lir poles for the support of 
his eell walls ; tlie conwqucnce is, that sooner 
or latdr, it must almost inevitably happen that 
one stroke of tlie pickaxe shall ])roduee a fall 
of sand behind him, and set a)i impassable 
barrier between him and the world without. 
It will then be to little purpose tl>at another 
may be working near him prompt to give the 
.alarm and get assistanee; tons upon tons of 
lieavy sand divide the victim from the 
rescuers, and they must prop aud n)of their 
way .at every step, lest they loo perish. Such 
accidents are tlierefore mostly fatal ; if the 
man AViis not at once crushed by a fall of sand 
upon him, he has been cut off from the outer 
air, and suffocated iu his naiTow worm-hole, 
Wliitekniglits is a small village at the fof«t of 
tliia cliff, inliabited almost entirely by f)erson8' 
following this scythc-stonc trade. The .|bw 
agricultural laiiourers there to be met mth 
may lie distinguished at n glance from tlieir 
bi-ethreu of tlie pits ; the bronzed cheeks from 
the hectic, the muscular Irames from the 
bodies which disease has weakened, and which 
dissipation helps to a more swift decaj'. The 
cottages are not ill built, aud geuei-ally stand 
detaclied in a small garden ; their little porches 
may be seen of an evening thronged with dirty 
pretty children, heljiiiig fatlier outside his 
cavern by caiTyiug the stone away in little 
baskets, as he brings it out to them. 

Eeside the Lula'rLVulot,whichhas pleasanter 
nooks, more flowery hanks, aud falls more 
musical than any stream‘in Devon; beside 
this brook, and parted by a little wood of 
beeclies and wild laurel from the village, is a 
very i)earl of fwltages. Honeysuckle, red 
rose, aud sweet briar hold it entangled. in a, 
fragrant network; they fall over the little 
windows, making twilight.at luidnoon, yet 
nobody has ever thought of cutting them 
away or tying np a single tendril. Grand¬ 
father Markham aud his daxighter Alice, with 
John Drewit, her husband and master of the 
house, -used to live there, and th^ had three 
little children, Jane, Henry, and Joe. 

A little room over the porch -was especially 
neat. It was the best room in the cottage, 
and therein was lodged old M.iu-khan), who 
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hw}, « 0 i ikr ss the iii6an« of his ohildrea went, 
ths boat of boord as well. He was not a very 
eld T»w«, but looked ten years older than he 
was, and his hand shook throuj^h an infii-mity 
more grievous than age. He was a gin- 
drinker. John Drewit had to work very hard 
to keep-not only bis own household in food 
and cloriiing, but also his poor old father-in- 
law in drink. 

John was a hale young man when first I 
knew him, but he soon began to alter. As soon 
as it y'as light he was away to the sand-cliff by 
apleasantwindingpath through thebecchwood 
and up the steps wliicli his own spade liad cut. 
One or two of them he had made broader 
than the rest at intervals, where one might 
^^^gly sit down to survey the gloi-y si>i'eaJ 
aUl^path; the low, white, straw-thatched farms 
^j^tning like light amongst the p isture-lauds. 
/^e little towns eacli with its shining j-ivei, 
* and the great old city in tlio hazy distance ; 
the high beacon hills, the woods, and far as 
eye could see the mist that hung over the 
immense Atlantic. This resting on the upward 
path, at first a pleasure, became soon a matter 
of necessity, and tliat, too, long before the 
•cough had settled down upon him ; few men 
in 'Wiiiteknights have their lungs so whole 
that they can climb up to their pits without a 
halt or two. 

The old man helped his son-in-law some¬ 
times ; lie was a good sort of old m.an by 
nature, and not a bit more selfish than a 
drunkard always must be. He ground tbe 
rough stones into sliape^ at home, minded the 
children in his daugliter's absence, and even 
nsad the pick liimsclf when lie w.as sober. 
John, too, was for his wife’s sake tolerant of 
the old man’s Infirmity, though half his litde 
earnings went to gr.itify tlie old man’s appe¬ 
tite. At last necessity compelleti|^im to be, 
as he thought, undutifni. Print after print 
vanished from the cottage -'wiills, every 
little ornament, not .actually necessary furni¬ 
ture, was sold ; absolute want threatened tlic 
household, when J<din at last stated firmly, 
though tenderly, that graiuiratlicr must give 

the giu-bottle or find some other dwelling. 
Alice wa.s overcome with te.ar.s. luil wlien 
appealed to by ttic old mnn, pointed to her 
dear husband, and bowed her head to his 
wise words. 

For two months after this time, there 
were no more drunken words iior augry 
tongues to be heard within John's pie.tmut 
cottage. Nothing wa-s said by daughter 
or by son-inJaw of the long score at the 
pulfiic-house that was being paid oil' by in¬ 
stalments } the daughter looked no longer 
at her father with reproachful eyes, and the 
children never again had to be taken to 
bed before their time—^liurried away from 
the right of their grandfather’s riianie. At 
leat, however, on one Sunday evening in 
‘JTuty, the-ruling passion had t^aiu tlie mas- 
Markham came home in a worse state 
tiito wverj and rin addition to the nsaal 


debasement, it was evident that he Wf» 
possessed also by some maudlin terror, that 
he had no power to expi’ess. 

Leaving him on his bed in a lethargic slee^ 
John sallied forth as usual at dawn; nis-boy^ 
Harry aud Joe, carrying up fur him his 
miner’s spade and basket. Heavy hearted as 
he was, he could not helj) being gladdfjued 
1))' tbe wonderful beauty of Urn landscape. 
His dauglitor told me that she never saw lam 
stand so long look'ing at the country—he 
seemed unwillingly to leave the sunlight for 
h'ls dark, far winding burrow. His burrow 
he had HO reason to dread. Poverty never 
had pressed so hard upon John Drewit as to 
induce liim to sell aw ay the fir props that 
assui'cd the safety of his life. Often and 
often had his voice been loud against those 
men, who, knowing of the mortal danger to 
wliieh they exjiosed their neighbours, gave 
drink or money in exchange for them to tbe 
foolliardy and icious. Great, therefore, was 
liis horror when lie went into his cave that 
morning, aud found that liis own props had 
been removed. They had not been taken 
from tbe entrance, where a passer-by might 
have ob.'iei'ved llieir ahsenee; all was right 
for the first twenty yards, but beyond that 
distance down to the cud of his long toil- 
worn labyriuUi every pole was stripped 
away. Surely lie knew at once that it was 
not an enemy wlio had done (his ; he knew 
tliat tile wrctclied old man wlio lay stupified 
nt home, had .stolen and sold his life defence 
for di'ink. All that the poor fellow told his 
boys was that (hoy should keep witliin the 
safe jiai’t of the digging wliile he liimself 
worked on into the rook as usual. Three or 
four times lie brought out a heap of scythe- 
stones in his basket, and then he was seen 
alive no more. 

Hari-y, his eldest son, was nearest to the 
uiiprojipud passage when the ^.andcliff fell. 
"When he lieai’d his father call out sviddenly, 
lie ran at once eagerly, ninning towards the 
candle by which the miner worked, but on a 
sudden all w.as dark ; (liei'e was no light from 
candle or from sun—before and behind was 
uttej- blackness, and there was a noise like 
thiinder in his e.irs. Tlie w'hole hill seemed 
to h.avc fallen upon them both, and many tons 
of earth parted the father from his child. 
'I’lie sand about the boy did not press on him 
I closely. A heavy pieoc of cliff that held 
togetlicr was supjiorted by the narrow walls 
of the iiassagc^ and his fate waa undetermined. 
He attended only to the muffled sounds 
within the rock, from whicli lie knew that his 
father, though tiiey might be tile sounds of 
ids death struggle, still lived. 

To the people outside tlie alarm .had 
instantly been given by’ the other child, and 
in an incredibly sliort space of time tbe 
labourers from field and cave came hurry¬ 
ing up to the rescue. Two only could,, 
dig together two more propiicd the Wjsy 
b^ind them foot by foot; relays 














^ Waited tit tlie entrance; and not an instant 
yraa lost in replacing the exhausted work- 1 
men. ]fiTer 3 'thing was done as quickly, and, I 
at the same time, as judiciously as possible ; 
the siirgeon had at the first been ridden for, 
at full speed, to tbe neighbourinff town; 
brandy and other stlmulunts, a rude lancet— 
with which many of the men were but too 
well practised operators, — bandages and 
blankets were all placed ready at hand: for 
tbe disaster was so common at Whiteknights 
that every man .at once knew what was pro¬ 
per to be done. Those who were not actively 
engaged about the cave, w'ere btisy in the 
construction of a litter—perhaps a bier—for 
the unha[)py victims. 

How this conld have happened ? was the 
whispered wonder, John w.as known to be 
ikr tot» prudent a man to have been working 
without props, and 3 'et fj’esh ones liad to be 
supplied to the rescuers, for they found 
none as tliey advanced. The poor widow— 
every moment made more sure of her be¬ 
reavement—stood a little way aside ; having 
begged for a spade and been refused, she 
stood with her two children hanging to her 
apron, staring fixedly at the pit’s nioiitli. 

Down at the cottage there was :iu old man 
invoking Heaven’s vengeance otl his own 
grey head and I'oproaching himself fiercely 
wiili the consequences of hm brutal vice ; lie 
had stolen the poles fmm his son’s pit on 
the previous morning, to provide himself 
with drink; and on that very diiy even 
before he was quite recovered from bis yester- 
daj'’s debaneb, be was to see the victim of 
Lis recklessness brought home a lifeless heap. 
He saw John so brought in, but with the 
eyes of a madman ; his brain, weakened by 
drunkenness, never recovered from that 
Bliock. 

Easket and barrow had been brought full 
out of the pit a hundred times ; and it was 
alnviBt noon before, from the bowels of the 
very mountain as it seemed, there came up a 
low moaning crj'. “My child, my child,” 
niurmnre<l the mother: and the digging 
became straightway even yet more earnest, 
almost fraqtic in its speed and violence. 
Presently into the arms ot Alice little Harry 
was delivered, % pale and corpse-like, but 
alive ; and then a shout as of an army was 
Bet up by all the men. 

They dug on until after sunset—long after 
they had lost all liope of finding John 
alive. His body was at last found. It 
was placed upon llie litter, and taken, 
under the soft evening sky, down through 
the beecii wood hofue. Alice walked by its 
side, bolding its hand in liers, speechless, 

(and with dry eyes. She never knew until 
after her father’s death, how her dear John 
was murdered. She used to wonder why 
the old man shrank from' her when she 
Visited him, as she often did, in his confine¬ 
ment. The poor widow is living now, though 
she has filtered grief and want. Her 


, daughter Jane has married a field 2abonm, 
and her sons, by whom she is now well ,sup¬ 
ported, have never set foot in a pit since they 
lost their father. 

OUB COACHMAN. 

Oca Coachman smokes a miglity pipe, 

And through a hedge of beard looks grim, 
Wears breeks with sable leathern stripe, 

And square knee-patch, a wondrous trim ! 

And short blue coat with orange rim. 

And spurs, as though to ride by turns,. 

While on tlie shining hat of him 
, In brass a regal eagle bnms. 

Not Pieeadilly, not Cheapside, 

(Thank Heaven !) is witness of liis pride; 

Hut, despot of our Ililigence, 

lie drives from Prussia into France. ' j 

lie wields his team with gmnt-like words, ' 
His whip is like a carter’s wliip, 

And shmg with pied and Utssel'd cords 
Sleeps the shrill servant of his lip; 

To savage roar and strange ya-hip 

Well climbs each sturdy cluh-tail steed, 

Down hill they rush, w'ithoui a slip. 

In rattling, jingling, jolting speed. 

And now tlirougit rugged streets we roJI, 

And now our (.'uaebniau’s pensive sotil. 

Pour’d thrnngli the liorii, apprises France 
’Tis we—the Prussian Diligence! 

WHEEIE ABE THEY ? 

"We Ii.'tve not the slightest desire of trohfb- 
ing <m the jtrovince or interfering with the 
circnlation ofi the numerous compendious 
little works, the authors of wliieh are so 
desirous to know Who’s Who ? What’s 
Wliat? or Which is Which? in eighteen 
hundred and filly-thrce, four, or five. We 
hope that the result of their inquiries will be 
emiueutlyrgpatisfactory to them ; and that 
they will allow us to confine ourselves to the ; 
speculative query, “ Where are they ?” ' 

Yes ; wliere are they ? “ Whom ?” you mOT 
ask. To which we answer—^I'eople—^peopu) 
who do and are doing the most extraordinary 
things around us daily and hourly ; but with 
whom, in our whole life long, we seem foJ> 
bidden to come in contact, and regarding 
whose whei-e.about we must needs be per¬ 
petually perplexed. They must be some¬ 
where, these people, yet we never saw them, 
never shall see them, perhaps ; wo may have 
sate next them at dinner yesterday, ridden in 
the same omnibus, occupied the next seat in 
the pit, the same pew at church,jostled against 
them in the city, five minutes ago, yet we nr6 
no wiser, and must ramble up and down the 
world till our span is accomplished, and our 
ramblings are ended, still bootlessly repeating 
the question, “ Where are they ?” 

A chief caiise, for our distressing uncer¬ 
tainty as to where the people we are in search 
of are to be found, lies in the disagreeal^' 
uniformity of costume prevalent in the prer 
sent day. We, are worse off than weVis'we 
placed as observers in some sava^ge bountry 









irheM the inhabitants wore no clothes at all; 
for there, at least, the chief njiglit boreco"- 
jiiBed ,by the exti-a quantity of paint ho 
aidbnt^ himself with ; and we might in time 
become stifficiently initiated in tlie mysteries 
of tattoo to tell the mec^ciue man from the 
peon, the young warrior from tlie old brave. 
But may 1 ask how are we to tell any 
one mau from another (our own immediate 
acquaiuUances excepted) by his dress alone. 
The milllonnairo may be walking p.a8t us in 
an intense state of seodiiiess, and the spend- 
tlu’ift may hustle us hall into the gutter iu all 
the bravery of “ heavy-swelldom,” eaiic, and 
jewellery. There is a judge, 1 have heard, who 
dresses like the fretjnentcr of race-ooiirises; 
I have had pointed out to me a I’eer of the 
Eealrn whom 1 should liave taken for a waiter 
at a city chop-honse ; aud I myself know an 
actor—a very humorous aud jocular comciliaii 
indt'cd—who looks like a professed memi)er 
of the Society of Jesuits. Beally, what 
with the moustache movement, the det.oc- 
tive police, the cheap cIoLhiug establish¬ 
ments, the shirt-collar mania, the intro¬ 
duction and wearing, by peace.able business 
every-day men, of the wildest and most in¬ 
congruously pictures(juu g;ia-nients — such 
as ponchos, togas, vicuuas, siphouias, &o.— 
nobody knows who or what anybody else 
is ; and the fatlier may go searching for his 
cliildreu, aud the chilli for his iwrcnt, and the 
wife for her husband, all echoing and ro- 
eclioiug, like Montaigne with his “Qiie-sais- 
je?”—the one frivolous and vexatiou.s, yet 
recondite interrogation, “ Where are they I” 
iOf course the pul)lic eiiuuciatiou of this 
demand will lead to the reception of some 
thuusauds of letters by the coiiduetoi-s of this 
journal from parties anxious to give full in¬ 
formation of where they m-c. Tj^ey will be 
astonished that we have been so long ignorant 
of their whereabouts ; aud our “ Where are 
they ?” will be quite swamped and put lo 
shame by a chorus of “ W’^e are here ; we ai’e 
thei-c; we are everywhere.” None will abst-uii 
from commuuicatiug their local habitations 
and names to us; save those who have some 
strong private and personal reasons for keep¬ 
ing it a dead secret, where they are at all. 
Meanwliile, pending the conimuuicativeuess of 
the one class, and the reticence of the other, 
where are they all, nevertheless 1 

Where, for instance, are the vast majority 
of the advertisers and tne people that are 
advertised for ? and, more than that, what 
sort of people can they b«j ? The Times is 
full of such subjects for specuhition; and I 
dare say the clerks who receive the advertise¬ 
ments themselves, and the corupositora who 
set them up, and the press-res<lers who revise 
them, often pause in the midst of their task 
to wojider 'Wiere the seekers and the sought 
be.. Where is the “gentleman who wit¬ 
nessed the brutal assault ” on the other 
gentleiaan getting out of a (Ihelsea omnibus 
on Tuesday the twenty-seeoud instant, aud 


j wlio would confer an jaeatimable favour if he 
would look in at No. 3, Mngglestou Street, 
Pimlico 1 Will he ever coufW this inesti¬ 
mable ftivour, this geullcmau ? Alas, we 
may search the reports of the police 
courts aud the Middlesex Sessions for 
months, yerirs, and find no sign of him !' 
The assaulter and the assaulted, the lawyera ' 
and the witnesses, may all have settjed their 
little business long since. Lawyers may have 
been in.struoted, and they in their turn may 
have instructed counsel, costs may have been 
incurred, clmrged, taxed, paid, not paid, sued 
for; tlie aggrieved party may at this very 
moinout b(‘ expiating his rash desire to obtain , 
justice, in Wliifecross Street or the Queen’s 
Bench ; the villian who committed the gross 
assault may bo coolly puffing his cigar on the 
lice),' of the Lively Dolphin, bound for Mel¬ 
bourne ; the gentleman who witnessed the. 
aflray m.ay be (without the slightest 
cognis.'iucc of bis propinquity) sailing with 
him on the salt Sea, or in another ship 
on the same sea, or lying near him at the 
bottom of the sea itself; the lawyera may be 
dead, their daughtci's dowered with, or their 
sons spending, the costs ; the Pimlico omnibus 
may bo broken to pieces or burnt, or we may 
be hailing it at this very moment. The afBdr 
may have taken all, or any, or none of these 
turns. How do wo know 1 what d# we 
know ? 

Where is the p.arty who called on Messrs, 
Ruggle.s aud Fuggles in the couree of last 
Sejil.eniber, and wlio is requested to call again ? 

Vt Jiat did lie eall for ? Was it to tell Buggies 
that he was his long-lost son, supposed to 
have gone down with all bauds on board the 
Cliowder-Allj', outward-bouud East India- 
mau, twenty years .ago ? W.as it to ask Bug¬ 
gies and Fuggles if they had hoard anytliing 
of his (whose 1) long-lost daughter, supposed 
to have gone down with all luiuds m the 
Mango, homeward-bound Wpst IndiaBum, 
ten years ago ? Was it merely to pull Hu"- 
gles’s no.se or to call Knggles a liar; and «o 
Jlugglos and Puggles desire to see him again 
iu order to serve liini with a notice of action, 
or to coufe.sa that they were in the wrong, 
aud tender him the hand of reconciliation % 
Where is he, finally J Beading the Timas at 
this very moment perhaps, and in his 
anxiety to learn the latest news from the 
East, deliberately skipping the advertisements; 
troubled with a short memory may be, and 
with the paragtapli beneath his eyes, quite 
forgetting Buggies and Fuggles’s names, and 
that lie ever called on tliem at all; or, very 
proliably, fully mindful of his Sep! ember visit, 
but determined to see Buggies and friend at 
Jericho before he trusts himself within twenty 
miles of their house again. Perhaps, my dear 
reader, mow may be the party who called, and 
when this meets your eye, will rush off to 
Buggies’s incontinent, or to Poele’s Coffee- 
house, to oensult the files of the Tirnesfbii 
th.e date of the advertisement—or withont: 
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a niotnenl’B delay will proceed to put the 
>»readtL of the British Channel between 
EuRglcs, Fnggles, and yourself. 

W'here ai’e the “ descendants (if any) 
of Jean Baptiste PieiTe Jouviu, wlio was 
supposed to have been a French Hugue¬ 
not refllgee in London, about tlie year 
autleen-hundred and eighty ?” W'lierever can 
the individual be, who seeks to find out ile- 
floendants from so remote a stock ? Is he 
Methusaleh, the -wauclfiriug Jew, Isaac 
Laquedem, or tlie latiorious historian of 
the Eevocation of the Fldict of Nantes 
seeking .to verify some document, to elicit 
some fact, to authenticate some date ? Or is 
there percliauce some Jouviii yet alive, a 
Protestant and a Frenchman, a nxions to learn 
tidings of his old Huguenot ancestoi-—^a i-ich 
Jouviii, a pious Jouvin, a kindly Jouviu, 
yearning to sliare hisriclies and his love with 
some one bearing his name, and descended 
from the race that suffered for tlie faitli in the 
bad day.s of old ? Or does the advertisement 
emanate—dreadful thought!—from some wily 
Jesuit or fierce Inquisitor’s great gi-aiulsou 
cherishing ancestral bigotry and ancestral 
hatred—actuated by fanatical liostility to¬ 
wards Hugueuotism in general and Jouviu 
inqiai-ticular, and thirsting to decoy him into 
some ]>rivate Inquisition, there to torture 
him on a private rack or bum him at a ])ri- 
. vate* stake. IVhere are the descendants 
(if any) of J. B. P. Jouviu ? Have tltey 
kept their fallmv’s name, and faitli, ami 
trade, and do they yet ply the sliuttle and 
weave the rich silks in gloomy Hjiitalficlds. 
Miserable uncertainty! Then- may be 
Jouvdns yet, but they may have re-emigrated 
—degenerated—their very name may liave 
become corrupted. One may be by this time 
an Irishman—say Fatlier O’Jowler, eon-.igii- 
ing (in oi-atory) Protestants to tornieur and 
on the little steps of his little altar fiercely 
denouncing the British tloveriimcnl, the 
Saxoii race, and the theory of the earth's 
movement. One Jouvin may have emigrated 
to America, and in ja-ocess of time transmuted 
himself into Colonel Gracchus Juvvin.s, that 
fierce pro-slavery Senator and (piior to lus 
•bankruptcy and “absqimtulationfrom the 
state of New York) ardent Free Soiler. There 
may be descendants of ^uviii in -England, 
debased, degenerated into Joggius, and, all 
unconscious that their ancestors were silk- 
weavers in Spitalfields, be keejiiiig coal aurl 
potatoe sheds in Whitechajiel. 

Whore on eartli are the people who 
send conscience-money to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer 1 Abscuoe of income and 
conscience (at least townirds such a vagne 
mentor as the govej-ument financier) would 
of course prevent my ever sending him 
halves of notes for unpaid income tax. Did 
you ever know any one who did 1 Can you 
iwint out to me one single gentlomau with a 
white waistcoat, a broad-brimmed liat and a 
watch and seali^ and say—“Thtre goes T. J., 


or L. B., who sent the Ohancellor. of the 
Exchequer fifty pounds yesterday on ancotmt 
of taxes unpaid.” Yet these conscientious men 
must be somewhere or other. Wliat we th^ 
like ? 1 have a fanciful theoi-y—^founded On' 

what basis 1 am, 1 confess, quite at a loss to 
tel]—that the majority of these men of con¬ 
science aj'e men with white waistcoats, 
lu'uad-brimmed Imts, watches and seals; 
furthermore, tliat they all wear low shoes, 
and take snuff from massive golden boxes. 
Tliey are all-immensely rich, of course ; and 
the coU8cience-<lookets in their cheque-books 
are mingled witli numerous others relating to 
donations to charitable iustiUitions, polioe-' 
court poor-boxes, and cases of real disti-ess. 1 
can fancy the entries in their diaries running 
somewhat thus : “Attended board-meeting of 
orjdiau synqiathisers at twelve ; relieved the 
destitute at half-past twelve; gave away 
soup-tickets at one ; flannels and coals at two; 
drew- clieck for fifty jiounds and enclosed it to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer as couscieMce 
money at three.” 1 wonder iiow long after 
they have defrauded the revenue to any con¬ 
siderable extent their conscience begins to 
prick them, and how long they battle with 
con.scieiioe, and hocus liim, and smother him, 
and refuse to listen f o his still small voice. I 
wonder when it is they are at last persuaded 
to make restilutiou, and how they do it— 
wlietlier with the iueflidde felicity of well¬ 
doing, or with the uneasy satisfaction of 
.atouiug by a jiartial disgorgement for a 
grievous roguery, or with the Iremour of de¬ 
tection, or the sullenness of self-reproach, or 
the horror of desjiair. Ai'c the conscieuce- 
moiiey senders, after all, not the white waist- 
eoatoil, low-sdioed men 1 liave figured to my¬ 
self, but hard, stern, gaunt, grisly lawyers, 
bill discounters, bailifJs to great landlords, 
speculator!, guardians, committee men, trus¬ 
tees, and the like 1 Are they suddenly 
overtaken with such a shaip and qui<K 
remorse for the injuries tliey have inflicted on 
those over wliom tliey have power, or who 
have triisteil in them, for the widows tjiey 
have been hard upon, and the orphans whose 
noses they have ground, that in sheer tremour 
and agony of mind they with their trembling 
liands adjust the salves of gold and plasters 
of banknotes to the hidden sores of their 
hearts, and in a desperate hurry send tens 
and twenties and fifties all over the country; 
this to the widows’ almshouse and this to 
the orphans’ asylum; this to the water: 
comp,-uiy for unpaid water-rate; this to the 
gas-coraiiany for the falsified meter; this tn 
the railway-company for having tnaveUed in 
first-class carriages with second-class tickets, 
or exceeded the allowed quantity of luggage, 
or smoked in defiance of the by-laws ; this 
to the Exchequer in part compensation of the 
abused eomniissionei-s and defrauded collec¬ 
tors of income tax T WhetVier I am at all 
right or all wrong in these surmisinga, 1 
imagine the payments of conscience-mondy 
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■ are j;eaeraUy payments on account—on very the writei’s of tlie cypher or puzzle advertise- 
; 'Small account—of l^e sums dne to individuals meats, commencing somewhat iu thissl^le 
. or to government. 1 think if I had ten thou¬ 
sand 'a-year, and a great many ehares in a “ FamdobtluiztviTkdoZiihhboStniqgUpTtliSgglol 
great many mines and railways, all purchased ^'0-" 

at a considerable discount, and all quoted, •, 

now, at a considerable premium ; if I had a And secondly, the monoverbal ifedvertisers: 
large house and many servants, and my —the Piokackifaxes, Boot-jacks, No hearth- 
annt iu Somersetshire had disinherited my img, How about XI and gentlemen of 
disreputable brother Bob in my favour ; if that style of literature. I don’t think tliat 
my brother Ned’s children (he failed poor much good would result to us or to anybody 
fellow shortly after 1 retired from the firm) if we knew where those worthies were, 
were in a charity school, and Ned’s widow Besides, they, and the makers of appoint- 
. (her dowry started tis in business) taking in nients, and the siiyers of soft sayings and the 
needle-work,—if my last little ventures iu talkem of drivelling nonsense iu a newspaper, 
slaves in Cuba, and Brummagem guns in with forty thousand subscribers and goodness 
Cafifrjiria, and bowie-knives iu Arkans:is, and knows how many million readers, enter into 
rum and brandy on the Guinea coast had all the category I mean to descant upon some of 
been very successful,—i think, now and then, these daj’s when I ask, Whore are the 
when I had begun to tliLuk that 1 was getting i Ninnies ? 

old, and that 1 had been a hard man, or th.at j Where arc .all the “perpetmU commis- 
1 had the gout, or a fit of indigestion, or tlic.'iouers lor w)tne.ssiiig the deeds to be 
blues,—tliiit 1 could scud the halves of a few j executed by married women !” The Lord 
notes to thp Chancellor of the Kxclieqiier as 1 t’hancellor is perpetually aiJpoiuting them ; 
consciciice-Money: — reading the announce-1 they have all curious names and ad- 
nient of the eucio.sui-e in the next moimiug’s dresses ; but where are (hey ? I never saw 
Times would helj) down iny tea and toast a perpetual commissioner ; 1 never knew a 
a little. I think, too, that I sliould like to married woman who was doomc.d to go 
Bee my name in a few subscribers’ lishs, through the awlul ordeal of executing a deed 
and committee lists, and stewards for juiblic ' ajul having it wilne.ssc>d by one of these dread 
dinner lists. | beings. Are tliey perpetually sitting, these 

Where are the people who advertise ' commissioners ? Do they never leave off wit- 
children’s cauls for sale i And wliere, more Jicssiug the dseds 1 never saw 1 There is 
dillicnlt to find still, arc. the people who buy ' one Hugh Harmor llollowpenny, dwelling 
tluan—ay, ami give ten guineas for them'? at Dettwys-y-boyd, in Wales, Fancy a cora- 
Jt has occurred to mo sometimes, waudiTiug | niissioner having to sit perpetually at Bet- 
through London, to lose my way, and iu some ■ twys y-boyd, to witness the execution of the 
unknown street iu sojue litlle known neigh- deeds never, under any circumstances what- 
bourhood to come suddenly u])od a <lingy ever, e.xeeuted by the married women of that 
shop, in the window of which wa.s the. an- ilk ! 

I nouocenieut;‘‘A child’s caul to he sold here.” Where are three-fourths of the bamsfors 
But I never had courage f o enter. I never | who are called to the bai’ J Do they pi-actise, 
had courage to ask to inspect the weird j do they earn anj’lhing, does auyb(«Jy ever 
article, possessing, according to popular sii -! see auytlung of them ? 

perstitiou, more occultly nautical ]iowers than I The gentlemen who have* commissions 
the famed egg-sliel Is iu which, unless In’oken I signed by the Lord-Lieutcii.aut, where are 
by the cautious egg-spoon at the morning' the}'1 Where is the Gourt of Lieutenancy of 
breakfast-table, the unholy witches sail about i Jjoijdon, and who belongs to it ? I liave seen 
in yachting expeditious on their hideous I a deputy-lieutenant at a lev6e, but 1 want to 
sabbath. 1 had never the courage to wait! know where he is when he is at home ; what 
till the unknown customer with the ten he is lieutenant over, and why, and all about it? 
guiiie.as arrived. He does arrive, i believe, 1 don’t care where, the dissolute Initials are. 
to this day; hut where he is f know nol, My private opinion is, that if they are fooolush 
neiUier where are the cauls or the children enoiigli to run away from home, their parents 
th.at are born with them. TJie. places where are well rid of them. 1 have a little curiositjy 
they are on sale ai-e to be sure published in to know where the people are who are to call 
the advertisement, but don't believe that the in Bcdfoixl Bow or Southainjiton Buildings, 

; original proprietors of the cauls come fi om or Lincoln’s Inn, iu order that they may hear 
or live there. The only place where 1 could something to their advantage. I wonder wliat 
imagine a child’s caul to be indigenous, would, it is ! My curiosity is cheexed by the fcnow- 
be at a herbalist’s, than which, with the lodge lliat it will not be bv any means to my 
solitary exception of a ladies’ second-liand advanUige to find out; yet 1 can’t give up read- 
warehouse, 1 do not know a more mysterious ing this portion of the Times every morning, 
and cloudy establishment. lest there should be by chance a stray noti^ 

' Tlicro are two classes of people who, though hinting that a call of mine somewhere in the ’ 
their whereabouts is wrapped in much mys- neighbourhood of the inns of court would be 
ieij 1 am not very curious about. These are advantageous to me, or that there- «ii« 
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'^orao odd thoosandur unclaimed stock or 
'hundreds of iiiicj[aim. 9 d "dividends standing 
in my name of the Bank of 

BnHand. ''c'i''' 

Where are t>: real disti-ess,—the 

people who Writenhe appeals to the benevo¬ 
lent,—the dliighters of beneCeeil clergymeJi, 
—the widows of distinguished officej-s ? 1 
shnitld like to know how many of these 
bases are indeed in real distress, and 
how many are ns near as first cousins 
to tlie honourable society of begging letter 
writers. 

Where are llie “ Lord Mayor’s sword iieav- 
er’s young man,” and the “ Lord Mayor’s 
trninpeter’s young man,” and tlie “ water- j 
baiUh’s young man,” when ni>t olHcially 
engaged, and what are tlicy like when not 
ofhclally clothed ? I wonder whether 1 ever 
dined at Greenwich witli the waterbailiff’s 
young man. tl'^tiore su’e the yeomen of tlie 
guard, and the inarslialmon, tujtJ the sergeant 
trumpeteis, and the jiursnivaiits-at-arms, 
when there are no coronation or marriage 
processions, no openings of the Hou.se, no 
slate visits to the Oper.a. Do they wear in 
private life tho.se I’esplendcut crimson and 
gold doublets, those symmetrical trunk liose, 
those historiciil but hideous little hats with 
the red and white rosea ? Where are tliey i 
Where are the innumenible mourning 
coaches in long clothes that followed tlie 
Duke of Wellington’s funeral the year before 
la.st ? If there were anolher state funeral, 
would they come out again ? 

Where are all the thousands of Ladies of 
Glasgow, Abstainers of Lambeth, and 
Members of the Primitiye Church of Ber¬ 
mondsey, who sign their so many Ihousaiid 
names to petitions for the redress of almost 
every iniaginahle worldly grievance, laid on 
the tables of the Houses of Parliament almost 
evei'y night in the session ?• Where are the 
people who get up those petitions, and the 
people who write them ? And tell me, O 
tell me more than all, where are those peti¬ 
tions themselves at this present time t 

Where are they ? And who answers 
where ? And where, by the by, are all 
the echofts that have been perpetually 
answering where, over since people began 
to make frothy spreche-s > Where, again, are 
the people who read frothy speeches when 
they are made and reported 'i Where are the 
“ perhaps too partial friends ” who have 
i:)ei‘Buaded so many authors to publish ? Did 
they know what they were at when they took 
those courses ? Where are nine- tenths of the 
books so persuaded into existence 1 Do tho 
friends read them until they are all imliccilc 

together 1 Where is tho Blank, this-who 

has been the subject of all those verses ? What 
does Blank think of them ? Is he as 
tired of them as 1 am, or as you are of mo ? 

StilV where are they ? Where are, or is, 
that honu of multitude signifying many, the 
Fablio ? What sort of a pablic*i3 it ? Is it i 


the “enlightenedBritish," tlie “impatientiof- 
taxatiou,’^ the “ generous,” the “ inipaiiud,”,. 
the “discriminating,” the “indignant,” the 
“exacting,” the “ungrateful!” ' Havethesfr 
publics any conaaiiguinity with the “many 
headed monster,” the “mob,” the “swinish 
multitude,” the “masses,” the “populace," 
the “ ijiillion !" Has this public anything to 
do with the Itepublio, and how much 1 Is 
this tho public which has so loud a Voice, 
and so strong an Opinion upon 'public 
topics, and a Public Service for, the 
advant.age of which all our statesmen are so 
pai tioulaiiy anxious 7 Where is this highly- 
favoured, liighlj'-privileged, mticli-carea-fdr, 

I much belauded, much abused, always talked 
I of, never seen public 7 I observe that it is 
never present when it is the subject of a joke 
at the theatre ; which is always perceived to 
he a liitat some other public richly deserving 
it, and not present. Is the public composed 
of the two or three tliousaiid weak-minded 
individuals who take lUllierson’s Liver 
Pills, anil Mulcy Moloch's Treasures 
of the Oasis, and Timour the Tartar’s 
Medicated Cream 7 Are the people who 
re.ad the lleverend Boanerges Blniiderhuss's 
Wickedness of Washing proved by Pro¬ 
phecy the luiblic 7 Is it the public that 
believes iii the Mission, and Divinity, 
and Angelic Nature of Thomas Towser, 
ex-shoemaker and prophet, who renounces 
clennliuess and predicts the speedy de¬ 
struction of the world and the advent of the 
Millennium every Thursday and every Sun¬ 
day throughout the yeiu”, at the east end of 
London 7 

I should like to be informed, if you have 
no objection, where are the rogues who 
}»nt red lead into my cayenne pepiier, Veiie- 
tiaii I'od, fuller’s eartii, and bad stardi 
into my cocoa ; chicory, burnt beans, and 
cliojiped hay into my coffee; Pnissian blu«L. 
gummed and varnished sloe-leaves, emerAlcf,. 
green, and bits of birch brooms in my tea ; 
chalk, water, calves’ and horses’ brains into 
ray milk ; alum, gyp-sum, and dead men’s 
bones into my bread ; sand and clay into my 
sugar ; cabbage leaves, lettuce leaves, hay, 
and'brown jiaper into uiy tobacco and cigars ; 
glass into my simff j devil’s dost, rotten 
thread, and evil odours into my clothes; 
cotton into my silk handkerchiefs; cast iron 
into my razors ; charcoal into my lead 
penciLs ; bad brandy, sloe juice, and logwood, 
into my port wine; turpentine, mastic, and 
water into my gin ; pyroligneous and oxalic 
acids into my ])ickIo jar; ground scaling wax 
and })ouiided sprats into my anchovy sauce ; 
treacle, salt, coculus ipdicus, and laudanum 
into my porter; dog.s, cats, and horses into. 
my sau.sages; .and drowned puppies and kit- ' 
tens into my mutton pies. Where ai’e they,; 
the great tribe of Adulterators the sooim- 
drels who put villainous nastinesses into',^ 
wholesome food. Mr. Aooum may 
warned us that there is “death in the pot;" ' 
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tlie £sacet may liave sent forth its com- 
QUBsioDers to analyse samples of teas and 
^t'ugare; a miscreant may be detected once in 
'{bur years or so, filling up cases of preserved 
meat with tlie vilest ofial, and neatly packing 
the interior of forage trusses of hay wltli 
sh&viugs, stones, and dead lambs; these hang¬ 
dogs—who have in their murderous frauds 
endeavoured to send out death aud disease with 
the fieets and armies of England—may have 
their names gibbeted (in a quiet, gentle- 
. manly manner) once or twice in a session 
' ’ daring a languid debate in the golden 
House of Lords; — but where ore they? 
There is another public whose whereabout 
1 am exceedingly anxious to find out,—the 
virtuously “ imiignaiit ” public,—the public 
that ajjplauds so vehcmeutly in the galleries 
ot ei’imiiial courts,—that “ with difficulty arc 
restrained from tearing to jtieces ” notorious 
criminals, on their eiuei’ging from Bow Street 
after their cxamiiiatiuii and committal for 
trial. Now, nothing would {dease me so 
much as to introduce l/iis jmhlic, the virtuous 
and iudiguaut public, to the villainous aud 
adulterating public; and 'gin a public iiieet a 
public putting red lead into pepper, or sloe- 
leaves into lea, or oli'.il into hay—and ’gin a 
public be.'it a public, and kicb a public, aud 
pelt a public, it seems to me that the two 
publics would be veiy appropriately brought 
together. 

Where arc the people who "go alwnt say¬ 
ing things i” 1 never go about saying things 
about other people ; yet other people are 
always going about Ba 5 ’ing things about 
me. They say (I merely adduce myself as tin 
embodiment of anybody), that 1 have a wife, 
alive in Bermuda, and that I ill-treat the Mrs. 
Present Writer, alive aud resident with me in 
England,.dreadfully. 1'hey say T don’t pay my 
r^t, and that I liave invested fifty-five thou¬ 
sand pounds in the French fnnds. They e.ay 
that my plate is all pawned, and that bailiffs 
iu-livery wait at my table. They say that 1 
am abont to invade England with ninety 
thousand men next week ; and th.at I was 
here, disguised as a Ixtscar crossing-sweeper, 
last Tuesday, reconnoitring. They say I 
have taken to drinking ; tliat 1 can’t i>aint 
any moro pictures ; that 1 have written my¬ 
self out; that I lost four thousand pounds on 
the last Chester Cup ; that I have exercised 
a sinister iufluenoe over the foreign policy of 
' the country, opened despatch-boxes, and tam¬ 
pered with despatches, niey say I eat an 
ounce-and-a-half of opium every day, and that 
^lira's wrote my last pamphlet on Electoral 
Inform, They say I am going to become lessee 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre; that I set my house 
on fire ten years ago; that I am the “Septimus 
Brown" who was taken into custody in the last 
. . gambling house razzia; that I have a share 
m the French loan; tliat I have presented a 
goltl snuff-box to the ex-beadlo of St. Cle- 
^ ^ mehts Banes ; that I murdered my aunt, my 
; oopaiD, i^nd iqy brother-in-law years before 

the commission of tharurime for which t am 
now condemned to ;meath; that 1 dm an 
atheist; that I am\^^qit^ that my father 
was hanged; thgt-fi^fe illi^tly related to 
royalty ; that I am w governor of 

Fellow Jack Island ; I cut Thistle- 

wood’s head off. Now, where are the people 
who say all these things about me, about yon, 
about kings, queens, princes, and chandlers’- 
shop keepers '( You don’t “ go about ’’ saying 
such things ; 1 don’t go about saying them ; 
yet somebody goes about s.aying them. Where 
is your somebody and my somebody i 
Where are they ? 

M’here are the Parlies ill the City to 
whom your monej’-lender is always obliged 
to apply to obtain the money he lends you ? • 
Where is the party who does not like the last 
name on the bill, and would prefer an addi¬ 
tional name ? Where is the Other Party, 
the only implacable panty, Avho won’t bear of 
:niy delay in your being sued, sold up, nnd 
arrested ? Where is the Third Party, who 
is always obliged to be consulted, “ squareil,” 
spoken to; who always holds the bill, and 
won’t give it up ; who was so unfortunately 
present when your friend wished to ineutiou 
that little matter privately to the other 
])arty, and who consequently prevented its 
satisfactory adjustment ? Whero is he} 1 

ask again, where is he f 

Where is the “gentleman” who has called 
for us during our absence from home; but 
who returns no mure tlian the hat, umbrella, 
and thermometer which he is BUi>pose(l to 
have token from the entrance hall 1 Where 
is the gentleman for whotu the sIlk-lLned 
overcoat, or the patent leather boots were made, 
but whom they did not fit; which is the sole 
i-easou of their being oU'ered to us at so 
reduced a rate t Where is that nuflinching 
frieud of the auctioneer, a gentleman who has 
such a number ami such a variety of articles 
ot property—from ready-furnislied freehold 
shooting boxes, to copies of Lefther’s Bible— 
and who is alwa)'s going abroad, or is lately 
deceased ? Where is the lady who is always 
relinquishing housekeeping, and is so strenu¬ 
ously anxious to recommeud her late cook or 
houseke<'j)er ? Whereabouts, I wouder, ai'e 
the two pounds per week which cjui with 
facility be realised by painting on papier 
mfichd, or by oimamental leather work ? 
Where is the fortune that is so liberally 
offered for five shillings 1 Where are the 
smart young men that want a hat ? 
Where are sill the bad writers whom the pr-o- 
fessors of penmanship in six lessons are S)) 
anxious to improve? Where are the fifty 
thousand cures warranted to have been 
eflected by Be Pompadour’s Flour of Hari- 
coes ? Wliere are sdl the wonderfully 
afflicted people who suffered such excruciating 
agonies for several years, and were at Isist 
relieved and cured by two boxes of the pills, 
or two bottles of the mixture; aud who order, 
a postscript, ftfur dozen of each to’be sent’to 
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tll«m immetliately, for which tiiey enclose 
postage stamps 1 Where are the gentlemen of 
good education, who oiferfiTe hundred thanks 
for govemiuetit nppoiutiheDt^ legally traiis- 
ferahle 1 Where otiier gentlemen who 

have the governnlB^ appointments, and do 
transfer them legally, and accej)t the thanks, 
and keep tlie iiiviolalile secrecy which is 
always to be observed, and where, Wheur, I 
say, arc the government appoinlmcnts which 
are “■ legally transteiablu ” 1 , 

Where are the First-rate Men, the Rich 
city Men, the Twenty Thousand Pound 
Men, who are sure to “ come into" every new 
project the moment it is faiily launclied ? 
Where arc the buyers of ail those eligible '■ 
investments—the partakers (Ibr five himdi’cill 
pounds down) in fortune-making patents Ibri 
ariiules in universal cleiiifind ? VVliereabouts ' 
in the daily, evening, or weekly jvipcrs, am I i 
to find the enthusiastically laudatory criti-; 
etsms of nc'v' novels (such as “A dc- 
lightiuj woik."— Times. ‘‘Tlie host novel of; 
the day.’’— VUrouide, ‘‘ An admirable book.” ] 
— Examiner. ‘‘Worthy of Fieliling.”— Ulube) 
appended to the booksellers’ advei lLsements 1. 
Where are the purch.a»<rs of the ccruluau] 
neck-tics with crimson ami gold burs, tlie 
death’s-head shiit-s, the pea-green gloves that ; 
we see displayed in certain hosiers’ K'nops?' 
Where are the libraries which would ba| 
incxjniplcte without nearly all the new hooks' 
criticised in the weekly pajiers ? — aiid which, 
of course. Lave got (.hem I Where arc tlio,-e 
hereditary bondsmen, who to free themselves ; 
must strike the blow ; wlieie is the blow to , 
be struck, and how aro the bondsmen to; 
strike it 1 

One question more, and 1 have done. ‘ 
Where are all the people whom we ai'e to ' 
kiiQW some of these days ! AVliere ii the I 
dear friend to wliom, ten years lionce, wo I 
shall recount what an atrocious villain oiir; 
dear friend of to-day turiieil out to bol 
Where ai’e they all hidden—^the new connec¬ 
tions we shall form, quite forgetbing oiir 
present ties of blood and Iriendship '! Where 
are the wives unknown, uncoiirted yet ; the 
chihlreu unborn, uiithonght o:^ wlio are to 
delight or grieve us 1 Where are the after 
years that may come, and where is all that 
they may, and all thatVve already know they 
must, bring 1 

RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF WOMEN. 

No one denies the fact that women have 
♦rougs; we wrangle only over the aliiHabet 
of amelioration. Some advocate her being un- 
sexed as tho best means of doing her justice ; 
others propose her intellectual annihila¬ 
tion, and the further supjnession of her 
individuality, ou the homceopathic prin¬ 
ciple of giving as a cure the cause of the 
disease. . 

How few open the ^Iden gates which lead 
to the middle Sacred Way, whose stillness 


offends the noisy, and whose retii^mi^t diSK' 
gusts the restless ; the middle path ^ of * 
noble, unpretending, redeeming, ddmeslii^ 
usefulness: stretching out from Home, like 
the rays *of a beautiful stai’, all over the 
world! Yet here have walked the holy 
women of all ages; a long line of saints: aha 
heroines; wliose virtues liave. influence 
countless generations, and who have dons 
more for the advancement of humanity than 
all the Public Functionists together. Not 
th.at the coinparisou bespeaks much, or is 
worthy of the sacred Triitii. 

•A word with ye, O Public Functiouists—- 
ye dani.agei’s of a good cause by loading it 
with ridicule—ye ass.issius of truth, by bury¬ 
ing it beneatii exaggeration ! A woman such 
as yc would make iier—teaching, preaching, 
voting, judging, commanding a raau-oi'-vvar, 
and charging at the heail of .a battalion—would 
bo simply uu amorphous monster, not worth 
the little finger of the wife we would all secure 
if Wo could, the taeem el jilaceni u,cor, the 
gentle lielpmeet of our burdens, the soother 
of our sorrows, and the enhancer of our joys ! 
Imagine a follower of a certain Miss Retsy 
Mill.ir, wlio for twelve years commanded the 
Scolcli brig, C'loel ns—imagine such a one at 
the head of one’s table, with liorny hands 
covirwl witli fiery red scars and biaekened 
with tar, her voice hoarse and cracked, her 
skin tanned anil hardened, her language 
seasoned wiiii nautical allusions and quarter¬ 
deck imagery, and her gait and step tho nd- 
licking roll of a bluff Jack-tar. She might 
be very estLiualde as a human lieiug, lionour- 
able, brave, and generuus, but she would not 
be a woman : she would not fiillil one con¬ 
dition of womanhood, and tlierefore she 
woiikl be unfit and iiuiierfect, uusuited to her 
jilace and unequal to her iimctions. What man 
(modei-ately sane) would prefer a woman who 
had been a sea captain ten or twelve years, to 
tlie moat ordinary of piano-]daying and flower- ■ 
painting young ladies t Aiindless as the one 
might be, the rough practicality of the other 
would be worse ; and helpless as fasliionabla 
edupatiou muke.s young ladies, Heaven defend 
u.s fiom the virile energy of a I'ace of'Betsy 
Ali liars 1 Yet one jdiilosopher has actually 
been found, who has luad tho moral courage 
to (]uute this lady’s career as a proof that 
women aro fitted by nature for offices which 
men have always assumed to themselves, aud 
that it would be a wise, and healthful, and 
a natural state of society which should man 
brigs with boarding-school girls, and appoint' 
emancipated females as their commandera. , 
AVe wish Mr. Thomas'WcntwortlgHigginsOtt, 
the heroic cLanqiion of Betsy Millar, no wof-se 
fate than to marry one of his favourite sea 
cajitainesses. 

In the American. Utopia that is to come,' 
women ai’o to be voters, barristers, memhers 
of congress, and judges. They ai‘e to rush to 
the polling-booth, and mount the hustings,' 
defiant of brickbats and careless of .eg^ a^d 
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cafcfba^. Tb«y aa»9 to loiBgle with the with him, wrestle for the distinctions, and 
piaeaons and violenCeB of men by way of scramble for the good places. Slie must no 
awertiug their equality, and to take part in longer stand in the shade apart, slieddiug the 
their vices by way of gaining their rights, blessing of peace and calmness on the com.'-, 
They are to be bai’risters, too, with real blue batouts, wli<>n they return*honie, heated and 
bags, pleading for murderem and sifting the weary, but she must be out in the bl.izing sun, 
evidence of divorce cases ; ofilcesi, no doubt, toiling and tighting too, and marking every 
higldy conducive to thcdr moral advancement victory by the grave-stone of some dear 
a^ tbe maintenanee of their purity, but such virtue, canonised since the world beg;iii. 
as we, being of the old-fashioned and emi- Homes deserted, children—tlie moat soleiiiu 
nently unemightcned school, would rather responsibility of all—given to a stranger’s 
not see our wives or daughters engaged in, hand, modesty, uusellishncss, patience. 
Of doctore.sses we will say nothing. 'J'lie caxe obedience, endurance, all that has made 
and the cure of the sick belong to women, as angels of humanity must be trampled 
do all things gentle and loving. And | under foot, while tho Emancipated Woman 
though we can scaircely reconcile it with our i walks proudly forward to the goal of tho 
present notions of the lituess of things, that a ' glittering honours of public life, lier true 
. gentlewoman of relinement and delicacy should i lionouvs lying crushed beneath Lei‘, unnoticed, 
frequent ilissecting-rooius among the crowd of This these noisy gentry think will elevate 
yodng sludents, and cut up dead Ixjdies and woman. 

Jiving ones as her mother cutout bahy-clothe.s, Women have grave legal and social 
yet the c;n'p of tho sick is so holy a iluty, that w rongs, but will this absurd advocacy of exag- 
if these teirible mejinsare nccessiiry, they are geratioii remecly them? The law.s which deny 
sanctified by the cud, and (jod pi'opj)er those | the iiidivi<Iii:dity of a wife, under tho sliallow 
who undei’tiike them ! l>ut they ai'e not jn-ctence of !i legal lie ; which award different 
necessary. AVomen are belter ji.s medical I puni.shments for I he same vice ; ihelaw.s which 
asjsislants tlian as iiidc])endeiit ])r;i.ctitioiici’s cl.ass women with infants and idiots, and which 
their services are more valuable when obey-i recogtii.se principlesthcyneitherextend nor act 
ing than when originating orders; anil as ! on ; those are the re.-d and .substaiitLil Wrongs 
nurses they do more good than as doctors.! of Women, which will not, liowevcr, be 
Hesides, it would be rathoc an Liiconveiiient 1 amended by lmd^ing them commanders in the 
profession at times. A haiid.somc wom;iu,' navy or judges on the ImuicIi. To fling them 
under forty—oroverit—would luj adangerous i into the tliick of the strife would be but to 
doctor for most men; and, as .specialities in teach them the egotism and hardness, the 
meilicine are quackeries, it W'ould be huniluig ‘ g'rasjiing i-elfi.-.]ineas, and tlic vain-glory of 
and affuctiition to shrink from aiij' cases. For,; men, wliicli it luu been their mission, suiice 
ailniittiug tlie principle that woman’s mi.-.sion ' the woild began, to repress, to elevate, to 
—at least one of them—i.-j to doctor, it must ; soften, and to purify. Give woman public 
be extended in jiractice to all alike. And we | fiuietions, and you dc-stroy the very springs of 
may imagine viu'ious circumstancc.s in whicli! her iiiflueuco. For Iier influence is, and must 
a yonng doctress would be somewliat embar- be, moral more tlian intellectual—intelJccfuiU. 
rassing, if not embarrassed ; yet w'liat arc we only as filtering through the moral iia.ture ; 
to do when all the doctors are driven out of and if you destroy that moral iiatinv, if you 
the field, and we have no choice loft us I And ' weaken its virtues and sully iis holiness, what 
if Women are to be our doctors, will t hey be of power or iulluence n mains 'I She will 
only old woiueii, and ugly ones—will there j g.ain ](lace and lose power; she will gain 
nevei* be bright eyes or dimpleil clieeks among lionoiirs and losi' virtue.^; when she has pushed' 
tliem ? It might lie very dciightfiil to be her father or her son to the wall, ami usurped 
cured by a beautilul young woman, instead of the seats ctm.ieerated by nature to them alone, 
by a crabbed old man, yet for prudence sake yes, by natnre ; m spiln of the denial of the 
We should recommend most wives ami mothers Public Fuuclionists. Her flaccid muscles, 
to send for the. crabbed old man when tlieir tender skin, highly nervous orbauisation, and 
sons and husliauds are 111, and to be par- aptitude for internal injury, decide tiie ques- 
ticularly cautious of feminine M.D.’s in timi of oflici's involving hanl bodily' labour; 
general. while the predominance of instinct over 

One or two points of human nature tho reason, .and of feeling over iiilelicct, as a rule, 
Publie Functionists and emancipated women unfits her for judicial or legislative command, 
tuther sink or pervert. The instincts above Her povyer is essentially a silent aaid unseen 
aU, The instinct of protection in man and moral intiuence ; her functions are those of a 
tho instinct of dependence in woman they wife and mollier. The eiuancipatisls rate these 
decline to know anything about ; they fiiuctioits very lightly, compaj-ed with the 
see nothing sacred in the fact of maternity, duty and delight of hauling in main-top-sails 
no fulfilmeut of natural destiny in mar- or speechilying at an election. They 8>'cm to 
riage, and they find no sanelifying fiower in regard the maternal race as'a race apart, a 
tho grace'of self-sacrifioe. These are in their kind of necessary cattle, Just to keep up the 
eyes the Causes, of woman’s degradation. . To stock ; and eveji of these natural drudges the , 
be equal with man, she must join in the strife most gifted 'souls may give up their childrea?; 













tp tte caro of others, as quoenfb^s give their when he comes home in the evening— 
yonng to the workers. Yet no woman perhaps his attention may sometipua ■wasodi^ 


who aoes her duty faitlifoUy to her husband from the subject to her little i'Qol, penping 
and children, will find her time unemployed, out from under the flounces over the f^dei", 
or her life incomplete. TJie education of her or to the white hands stitching so hifsilyj—^and 
children Jiloue woJild suffiniently employ any is not this bettor than a public lecture m a 
true hearted woman; for education is not a Bloomer costume i And then, perha^ she 
matter of school-hours, but of that subtle can lielj) her husband jn his prolusion, write 
influence of example which makes every out a clear nuiuiiscript for his editop, or c«my 
moment a seed-time of future good or ill. a deed, find out references and mark them for 
And the woman who is too glftcil, too iutcl- him, or perhaps correct his seipion,* to the 
lectual, to find scoj)e for ])er miud and heart general a*lvaiitage of his congi'egation,— 
in the education of her child, who pants for a which, we contend, is a litter occupation than 


ni the education of her child, who pants lor a which, we contend, is a litter occupation than 
more important work tliau the training of an arguing divorce cases in a wig and blue bag, 
immortal soul, -who prefers quarter-decks .and or floundering in the quagmires of theology 
pulpits to a still lionie juid a seliool-desk, is in Kands and a scholar’s hood. Our natural 
not a sea captain, nor a prcacljor by mis- woman, too, loves her children, and looks 
raou—she is simply not a woman. She is after them ; but the babies of our emancipated 
uhatnral blunder, a raei-f unliiiished sketch ; i woman belong as much tO the state as to her, 
fit ncitlier for qii-artei'-decks nor for home, and, as mueli to chance as to either. Our 
able neither to coinmami men nor to educate natural woman pla,yswith her children, and 
children. lets them puli down her thick hair into a 

But the true Woman, for whose ambition .a curtain over her face, and niflle even her 
husband’s love and ber cliildren’s adoration, clean gown with tlieir tiny hands: but the 
■'1 are siiHicicnt, who applies licr military in-j emancipated woman holds baby-playing a de- 
stincts to the disci[i1ine of her household, and | gradation, and resigns it to servants andgover- 
whose legislative fucullies cxercist' themselves nesses. 

in making laws for her nui'sery ; Avhose tJive ns the loving, quiet wife, the good 
, intellect has field enough for her in com- mother, the sweet, unso'Ui.sh sister; give ns 
inunion with her Imsbaud, and whose heart women beautiful and womanly, and we will 
asks no other iii>iiours lli.au his love and dispense with their twelve years’ service on 
admiration ; a woman who docs not think it board a brig, or two or tiiree years’ close 
a weakness to attend to her toilette, and who attendance in a dissecting-room. Give us 
doesnotdisdaiu to be be.aiitiful; who believes ' gentlewomen, who believe in milliners, and 
in the virtue of glos.sy hair and well-fitting know the .art of needlework; who can sew on 
gowns, and who eschews rents and ravelhal buttons ami make baby-clothes ; who, while 
edges, slipshod shoes, and audacious make- they use their heads, do not leave their hands 
njxs; a woman who speaks low, and wlm idle; who while claiming to lie inlellectnal 
does not speak much; who is ]>atient and | beings, claim also to bo natural and loving 
gentle, and intellectual and iudustrLuus ; who | beings—nay, even oliedientanH self-sacrificing 
i loves more than .slie. reasons, and yet does not I beings,two virtues of the Old World which ottr 
love blindly ; who neviT scolds, ami rarely i Transatlantic Utopians connt as no virtues at 
argues, but who rebukes with a caro.ss, and j all. (Jli, Transatlantic Utojiians! Jjoave 
; adjusts with a smile : a woman who is the nature’s loveliest work alone! Let women 
wife we all have dreamt of once in our li^s, have their rights, in Heaven’s name, but do 
and who is the. mother we still worship in the not thiaist them into places wliiclt tliey can- 
backward distance of the pa-st: sncli a woman not fill, and give them functions they cannot 
as this docs more for liuman inatiire, and perform—exeejjt to their own disadvantage, 
more for womau’s cause, than all the sea and. the darkening of the brightest side of 
c.ij)tain8, judges, barristers, aud membei's of this world. licflect (if ye ever do reflect) 

< parliament put togethei-—God-given and God- on the destiny of woman, wbie.U nature lias 
• blessed as she is 1 such a wife as this has graven on her soul and body ; a Wife, a 
leisure which she wishes to employ activel}’, mother, a help-meet and a friend; but not by 
she will always find occupation, and of a right mind or by pei-aon ever me.ont to be an infe- 
kiiid too. There are tlie jioor and the sick rior man, doing his work badly while neglect- 
round her home; slie will visit them, and' ingherown. The shadow of man darkens Uie , 
nui’sc them, and teach their children, and path of woman, and avhile walking by Lis 
lecture their drunken Inisbantis ; she will side, she yet walks not in the same light with 
fulfil her duty better thus' than by walking him. Her home is in the shade, and her 
the hosjulals, or preaching on Sundays! There duties are still and noiseless; his is in the 
are meetings to attend sdso, and school com- bro.ad daylight, and his works are stormy and 
mittees, and clotliing-clubs and ragged .schools tumultuous; but the one is the complement 
to organise; and her voice will sound more of the other, and while be labours for her she 
sweet aud natural there than when shi-ieking watches for him, .and energy aud loVe leave 
through ^ speaking-trumpet or echoing in nothing incomplete in their lives. Best in 
court.' And there are books to re.ad, and then the abado, dear woman! Find your happiness 
to discuss by the fireside ivifclf her busb^ud,' in love, in quiet, in home activity and. in' 
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nijbanil duties ; turtt aet from “ your min hung upo|i * tree did not end ther& lii the 
from all those glaring images of Jiononr which course of the homeward voyagei Mr, Boame 
a Weak ambition places before you. visited the fire Fly, Captain Smith. When 

his name was announced, a young lady on 
board instantly asked him if ho was the hero 
of the captivity in Patagonia 1 He was 
astonisheii at her knowledge of his advon- 


CHIPS. 


astonisheii at her knowledge of his advon- 
/ xriB BOTTLE AT SEA tures; but it turned out that the young lady 

. A,Tr “ 'r,' 'aSdl^S 

pondent mentions that Sir Duncan M’Gregor, .. ' ■ ■ ■ ■ •" .— ■ -■ 

then an officer of the thirty-first regiment THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME. 

of infantry, was on board the Kent,/East - 

liidiaman, when it was burnt to the water’s The little cloud no bigger than a man's 
edge, in the Bay of Biscay. As soon as the hand, in that right hand bottom corner of the 
fire broke ont he hiistily wrote a few lines map, having gathered into a tremendous bank 
describing the situation of the vessel, and of clouds of inky blackness, having already 
threw them overboard in a Idott.lc. Four yearn partially broken, and with red rain wade the 
afterward.s, being quartered at Barbiidoes, ho. Inu’vcst grow where you wot of, seems now to 
was walking on the shore very early in the >ooni nearer and jiearcr over this land ; aiid 
morning, when he espied something iji the there is .a wind, the precursor of the tornado, 
water. The waves washed it to his feet, and in whose fitful soughing I seem to hear the 
it proved to be the identical bottle he had sad notes of the “ Girl i left behind me.” 
launched before being providentially saved Sad, sad, indeed, to nuuiy thousand heni'ts. 
from the flames in tlie Kent! Farms and hoTUBste.ads werts never made to be 

The other story is related by Mr. Benjamin burnt, nor churches to he baltereil b}’ Paixlian 
Franklin Bourne, an Anieiicau shipeeaptaiii, I guns: the worst anJ mo.st devilish useyou can 
in a recently’- ]>ubilshed accounl of his adven-' put .a cornfield to is to blow yonr brother's 
tnres among the Giants of Pahagonia. After: l)rain.s out iu it. These are not the days, thank 
thrt'c months’ de.teiiLiou among those huge ■ God ! when the mci’c idle brag and vaunt of 
savjiges, during which time he suffered great [glory will ji.ass current .as a sufficient reason 
liardshii)H, he made his escape ; an<!, liitving j for tin! wilhdraw:d of iinc tonqiion from .a 
reached Borga Bay, oj)posi(.e Terra-del-Fuego, ■ cannon ; for thi' aceeiisioii of one fusee, the 
he landed. “ VVe found on shore inscriptions vt crossing of one bayonet upon another. There 
CaliforiiLvhoutid vessels. On .a branch of a must he au awliil necessity ; this business 
tree, overhanging a little stre.im, wo fouinl also must be inevitable, or it is inexcusable and 
a bottle suspended, containing papei's. TJiis abominable; and upon mere Field-Marshal 
was taken on board, .and its contents ex- Anybody, strutting forth “ to conquer or to 
amiued. Three or four vessels, passing through die” iu any other c.auae save that of right 
the Straits, had left memoranda of their against might, I look witli {iKifoiindest 
experience, — such as snow-storms, loss of; contempt, as upon a madman wlio is behind 
spars, anchors, chains, &c. GapLaiu Morton this world, and had better be consigned to 
[Mr. Bourne’s floating host] wrote a humorous tfa« next. • 

account of our voyage, to deposit iu this At this hour I write, the tune of the “Girl 
repository of curiosities; and 1 added .aeon- I loft behiinl mo” is reverberating in thou- 
tribulioi), narrating ray capture by the In- siurds, nay, millions of English hearts. The 
dians .and escape, witli a request that if it rocky fastnesses of the tlcottisli highlands 
should fall into hands hound for the United | send it back to the Cornish headlands ; it 
States or England, it might be published,” runs round the coast faster than the light of 
Mr. Bourne h.ad previously written letters the bo.acons that told of the approach of the 
to the United States, had carefully left Arra.ada ; it ci’osses the Irish Channel quicker 
them to be sent through the post, and than the messages can flash along the sub- 
had never doubted that his relatives aud merged wires of the telegraph ; it is heard iu 
frieuds were in full possession of his adven- the Queen’s palace and the Grenadiers’ 
tares through that usmally exact channel. It barr.aok-i'oora ; iu the labourer’s cottage, and 
turned out, however, that all his letters mis- the gillie’s slieeling, and the bogtrotter’s 
carried; and that tlio bottled information he shebeen ; it is the refrain of the languid 
had suspended from a tree, in awiidorness not gewsip of the drawing-i-oom, and the boister- 
visited by man many times in the course of a ous argument of the village alehouse. It 
year,verysoon afterwards made its appearance comes lioine, tiiis tunc, .and the'thoughts it< 
at full length in the Boston Atlas newspaper! awakens, and is as interesting to every one 
It happened that some Indians found the as death—death that sings the bass to the 
bottle, sold it to a paseliig trader, who for w.arded fife’s shrill treble. Who shall sa}' but that 
it to' Smith’ll News Rooms, at Boston, United tlie mimiac in his padded room, and the conr 
Btotet. The advertising powers of a bottle vict in his solitiuy cell, have heard theijr 












-^ardian or>their gaiolerVliktle this tnne ere 
Siis, and that thev know tfeat'a great war is 
afoot, and that thousands of bx-ave soldiers 
hax'e left hftxne, followed the smiles and 
tears, the hopes and fears, and tender wishes, 
of thonsands more, to the tvino of the “ Girl’ 
I left behind me.” 

Hear it on the bridge. It is six o’clock 
in Hie nioi-ning, and tlie whitc-aju'oued col¬ 
lector of the Kriilge Coinnaiiy’a revenues is 
jveaeefully taking the (■oj)pers from newspaper 
compositors going home. The sleepy niuht cabs 
crawling to their Kciiniiigtou yards ; the 
gloved and Vieltcd policeman ; llie twinkling 
gas-lamps; the moored bnri,'(>8 on the river; 
.UiC utter quietude and stilUness of the giant 
^y, sleeping too lioavily even to snore; 
save DOW tnnl then .snoring, di'oniiigly, in tlie 
■wheels of the ]u(nl»ering market-carts; the 
labourer going to Ids work ; the coflee-stall 
keeper retiring (till lo-moiTow night) from 
business : the jilacards covering the hoardiues 
' outside tlie bridge gnle.s —)iLu-ards of quiet, 
harmless, jiaeific entertninmonls — “carjiet; 
bags,” “nsceiits” of mountains, “songs and; 
sayings,” and tlieliko—the very morning moon, ‘ 
and first grey \\his)ier of da v^,all scorn to de- ! 
note pMce, tranquillity, s"eurily. There is J 
Dotliingmorew.arUkeMlKiut the bridge than i!s I 
name, and jici’hajis a notification on the out-1 
lying hoarding of the forthcoming “ benefit ” ! 
of some favourite prize-figlder. 

Hear it on the bridge: “ The Girl 1 left ' 
behind me,” played in all the lirass nlaugonr ' 
of the inilitan' band, tis the footguards march ' 
by. Smldenly—and yet, oh' so siii'tly —you j 
heard its first notes to westward borne faint ly, 
and yet faithfully, on the. luoriiiug air. Tiie 
carriage-gates of tiie bridge a moment befoi-t; 
•were closed, as it is betittiiig the g'ltcs of tlm 
temple of Janus sbonld be closed in time ofj 
peace ; in an instant they are opened wide— 
•when, O Future, to be closed again ? 

Hear it on the bridge, tlie measured tramp 
of these armed scarlet men—the famou.s 
Guards of the Queen of England. I’roud and 
inaguiiioent in scai’let and goM is the band¬ 
master, conscious in his whiskers of glorious 
■experiences—of campaigns in the Queen’s 
antechamber during the time of dinner, of 
brilliant sorties at the JlortiouUiiral I'ctes, of 
dashing charges «it the lialls and suppei’s of 
the Peerage. SeciK-e are you t'X), O J5and- 
maater in your scarlet and gold ! No Kala- 
fatiau trenches yawn for you; no Ilussian 
bayonets thirst ftu- your melodious blood ; for 
you Mid your brave bandsmen do not go 
abroad; Not but wliat yoii vi’ould fight, and 
fight like a very “Paudanis of Troy ” were you 
called upon so to do. Put fate Ixas oi-ilereil it 
otheiwise. You and your embroidered liostsof 
jGrpheonists have the good luck oriJl luck to be 
simply ornamental apiicndages to the regi- 
meut, and imhui-sed by a siibsori[)tion among 
.the oflioera thereof. Sambo, or Muley 
Mahomed, or whatever may be liis name-^ 
.tHie glorious being of the dapk complexion, 


with the .turban and' the -bullios 
crimson cloth gaknents-l—hk hl!^b^[m49#B 
are not to M stained witli the *' 

duller crimson of blood.' ,Ye are tb at' 

I home, O ye warriors of the wind instrattxents 
—^you play the “Girl 1 left ^hitid rae,^''but 
your country -wills that you shall reinain 
behind to be the comfort and solace of those 
said girls—to be the ornament of St. Jiunes’s 
Palace-yard and the delight of the dinner-: 
table. Tlmy are fierce men to |ook at, these 
bandsmen, but mild as sucking doves in 
reality. I liave known a bandsman' per¬ 
sonally, 1, Sci iblerus ; and the modest and 
uniissuming manner in ■which he would ^t 
bread and ebeese .and drink mild poi'ter ib 
Poiikiua’s little parhuu’, opposite the Tlieatre 
Royal Lincoln's Jnu Fields, was positively 
charming. No jiride about liini : none of the 
licence of the caui]>, the brutality of the 
b.aiT.ack i-oom, and the brusqncrie of the ■ 
bivouac. 1 Imve seen him in his ffovgeous 
regimentals, -with his big fierce muff cap 
under a tliive-legged stool, sit meekly in the 
(lark corner of u dark orchestra during re¬ 
hearsal, and ]>ipe forth plaintive note-s for.m 
young lady in n vex-y short and shiibiiy muslin 
slirt, with ajdaid scarf crossed over her chest; 
noti-s known in ballet parlance as a “ jirac- 
tisiiig dre.ss," to dance to. T have lie.ard liim 
taken to task, ny and smax'tly loo, coneex-ning 
his time or tune by the orchestral condnetor , 
—a mere foreigner in a beard. 1 have seen him 
sit placidly iiehiiid his instrument .at fashipn- 
aUk' morning concert 8, when Sign ora and Seiiors 
ami Herrs have Vieen inflicting atrocious cruel- 
ti(ia upon unresisting piano.s, and never dare 
to stir a linger in their defence. J have known 
him when off diitj' lend his valuable aid to 
]>o!kaparties, sup on AVelsli rabbits afterwards, 
and go borne to Camberwell in a worsted 
comforter and Ame-ricau ove.rsboea. 

Very dLlfereiit is tlm fate of these other 
luusiciiins who come afti-ir the glitteiiug band, 
and aUeniately with them take up in a ruder, 
sterner strain the note.s of the “ Girl I left 
behind nm.” Hear the drummers and fifers, 
from the stern man pounding away at the big 
drum as though it were a Russian, 'to the 
wee little fifer-boy half swallowed np by hk 
li-atlievn stock, half e.Ktinguiahed by his huge 
bearskin. No scarlet and gold here, but 
coarse red and woi’sted lace, and plenty of it. 
The bridle is for Ibe ass, and the rod for the 
fool’s back, and the drummer is for the battle*. 
These mei'e cliildron, these pami parvidcfmm, 
may be sjiavod—but, drnminer of the Btidng 
arm and adult age, to the complexion at 
Kalafat you must come. And in the din of 
the battle, amid the thundering - caimOixii, . 
and the roaring muskete, and the cracking 
rille.s, your drums are to be heard and ate 
to answer back the pibroch of the High¬ 
lander and the bugles of the mSea; thoa|^ .\ 
you cannot drown—would you cohld.woma ' 
you could!—the gi'oans of the xyoonded and 
the dying. 
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,;,Strike up, drum* • louder^ ,fifes, sluillori to “BHlo,JBritai)niA,*’--14»'poi^e otlmv of, 
»ggi-ava,t'd the Btrftln witl^ tnetallie lungs, recent introdiwiion, ■which are not*'putriotie, 
trombones andbjwsooosjfarliereia the colonel which are not inspiring, which are simply 
ooraiijamiant of the regiment on his charger! jingling and nonsensical—come the Pioneem— 
He is but a scarlet and gold man like his Gj^cioiis! liow can these men, stalwart as 
brother officers, yet it strikes me I sliall bear' they be, manage to get along in this tre* 
him in remembrance for many a long year, mendously lieavy marching oriler. Suppose 
liiortph his face is indisUnct in •the (increasing now, brother six-foot (say in the Tithe office 
yet Still faiiit) light, I shall still call him to or the Baukof Kngland) tlie authorities were 
mind,Ithink, by ids horse. Yon never forget a to put ^ou into scarlet blanketing, heavy 
man on horseback. I winnot iinslanec the great shoes, and a tremeudou,s liearsJcin. Suppose 
Huke of Wellington as a proof of this eques-1 you liad to carry on your back a knapsack 
' trian.oonnoction with meinoiy, for he was as-with its kit, or accompaniments of shirts, 
well known all over EnglaTiil off his horse a.s j socks, towels, gloves, soap, piiieday, sponges, 
on—in his blue frock and white ilucks, in his | button-brushes, .and the multifarious ct ce- 
rield-Marshal’s uniform and his peer’s robes, I lerfw known as “regimental necessaries;” 
in his queer Triuity-hoij.so dres-s and cocked likewise a canteen for water, and a great 
bat, and his preposterous costume as (than- coat, neatly rolled up into the form (if a 
ceilor of the ITniversity of Oxford. There sau.sage. ALso by your aide a bag containing 
Was no mistaking that old hero anywhere your beef and biscuit. Also a cairtouch box, 
and he w.na as recognisable in Ihe liessians with its heavy lielts and rounds of animuni- 
and whiskcr.sof eighteen hmidrod and twelve lion. To say nothing of a musket and 
a.s in tlie snowy hair and f.tuliiess English liayonet, a bill-iiook, and that huge hatchet, 
gentleman’s dress of eighteen hundred and How would you iiioneer, or sap, or mine, think 
forty ; in the bronze medal as in the unhe,ard- you, wilha!lthecunibronsparaphernaIi.a about 
of bat and cloak in 'wJiicli Air. Wyatt has you; with your oh('.st hainpoi’ed with straps 
stuck him a-toj> of J>eciuius Burton's arch-j and buckles, ^witli your windpipe half 
way; but take lii.s groom, that so’.icr, grave-i tiirnttled in a le.athern stock? it is re- 
paced domestic with the ivd waisMM.at, wlio , corded of a lifo-guardsm.an—a Waterloo man 
followed after with the umbrella. Take him | —that, being asked by the finest and fattest 
without his horse, and he was nothing—a, .genlleiiian in England, in what sort of cos- 
mere item of domesticity easily to be eon-ltiime he would like to fight such another 
founded with the jiorter of an iusurnueo offiee, i b’ltlle as Waterloo, lie answered, “in my 
or any one qf the portly sorritor.j who, with | siiirt-slci've.^, an it please your Majesty.” 
their well-fed wais^etjats, block up tlie smali j Would iiotsoiiieoftlieseheavilyladenPioneers 
npertures in the doorways of birilly man- now, like to luarcli to Turkey in ponchos, and 
Bion.s. But on iiis horse onee seen lie was j wide-awakes ? If one of them were to fall 
never to be forgotten. On Constitution liill, down, would hr ever be able to get np again? 
at the Horse Guards, at A]tsley i loose Gab', Afarcliiiig, still marching in serried columns 

in Sir Edwin Imidseer’s jneture of the field —marching Ji.s one bayonet,one bear.skin, one 
of Waterloo, there he was unndstakeable—a foot, one man—come the long array of these 
type of individuality. What would the goblin tremendous gi’enatliers. Very dissimilar is 
trooper in Ticnore be witbout his ghastly their style of jiroccdure to that of the open 
charger ? The horse makes the man. 1 order and careic.ss manner of carrying ‘the 
remember a worthy old friend of mine, musket, adojibtd by ^ur livejy neighbours 
a Catholic prie.st (he loved a rubber of back- across the chantiel. Ours is a business 
gammon after Sunday vesfters deai-ly, good march, a pounds shillings and pence march, 
man!) who in hi.s 3 'oitth liad witnc.ssed befitting a couituereiul uatiuii. High, erect, 
the cruel campaign of 1S13, wJieii Napoleon and proud mnong tlie bayonets are the 
was contesting the soil of Champagne rood by glorious flags on which more victories 
rood with the Allies, and each victory that he arc ^yet to be emblazoned. Marching come 
gained was a draught of the life-blood of the captains at the liead of their com- 
Eraiice. It was ray Abb6's fate, as a mere panics, the trim subalterns bolding their 
efaild, to see the great man once, and once sword.s daintily, but marching as cheerfiiUy 
only. He passed through my friend’s native as they would to Almack’s, or to their cluba 
village at the head of his decimated Guards. 'J'here arc young lads here who not many 
The Ablid had not the slightest recollection months since had fags at Eton, and “lick” at 
of what Napoleon was like. He could not the sweetstuff shops. Tliere are here 
even remember the grey great coat, the little mothers’ darlings, heirs to coronets, dan- 
hat, the star of the legion. But lie could dies of Belgravian drawing-rooms. Alaiiy 
remember the Emperor’s horse, 'fhat white of these youths have, I daresay, beneath 
charger, the embroidered housings, the very their martial gorgets, embroidered bracq- 
splowes of mud on its flank were ever vividly lets and crochet parses, and iiUagreed hand- 

J resent to his mind, he said, and would be to kerchiefs, the purchases of fancy fairs, or 
is dying'day. gifts of sisters, cousins,'or sweethearts. 

• Marching, still marching to the “Girl I What boots now the unrivalled dog tliat 
left behii^d me,” to the “ British Grenadiers,” killed so mat^ rata in so few minutes, the 
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lialf iiand# up “book" for the Derby, the 
“ euMgementa ” for Ascot, the park hack, 
the Eiohmotid pink bonnets, the Greenwicli 
whitebait, tJie select society of fighting 
men, the mesa jokes, tho Tower guard, <he 
royal parade, the Pall Mall loiter, all the 
delights that make up a guardsman’s life ? 
Othello’s occupation is not gone ; it is come. 
These boys are to learn, in a, sterner school, 
the great lessons of life and death. Beard¬ 
less dandies, bucks of Almack’s and Court 
balls; they are to show— and they wirx 
show — in a foreign land and a strange 
climate, and in the fury of deadly fight, 
that they are the same guards who died 
BO mathematically in square at Waterloo; 
who lay down patiently tor so many hours 
biding their time, and when the time did 
come, who pished so gloriously and reaistlessly 
down the hill of Mont St. Jean. They ai-e 
to show to mobs of serf-soldiers, civilised by 
the stick and disciplined by the whip, that 
indomitable perseverance, and that incxliu- 
guishabie pluck which in every age have 
distinguished English men and English gen¬ 
tlemen. 

Yes, these are the same%uards (though 
hundreds of them have never smelt anything 
stronger than review powder), tliejse are the 
same British Grenadiei-a, that on the plains of 
Flanders, long ago, fought like Alexanders 
under Marlborough. These are the Guards 
that routed the famous Maison du Boy', that 
vanquished at Mindcn, that were themselves 
vanquished, but ah ! so gloriou.sly, at Fon- 
tenoy. These are the Guards that marched 
to Finchley, and that Hogarth drew, Tliese 
are tho Gu.ards of the Peninsula, of Water¬ 
loo; the Guards that went to Canada and to 
Lisbon. The dresses are altered, pigtails and 
pomatum h.avo been abolished, and pipeclay 
nearly so ; the times are altered, and genera¬ 
tions of oflicers and privates have died since 
the Guards were firat enrolled. But they are 
the same GuaMs : tlie.^ have tho same bold 
l)earing, the same manly hearts, the same 
strong hands. 

And the girls they leave behind them? 
Tliere are grand old house.s in green Eng¬ 
land, in w'liosB parka the deer browse, on 
whose lawns and gravelled walks the gaudy 
peacocks sweep—and a Bussian Mujik on 
three copecks a day can cause these houses 
to change owners: and the lance of a Cos¬ 
sack can give employment to Mr. Mattock, 
the mortuary sculptor, and Mr. Jay, the 
mourning furnisher, and Mr. llesurgam, the 
herald painter. While these yciung sparks 
are cheapening chiboucks and Damascus 
pistols in the Stanihonl Bezesteen, sippir^g 
thimblefuls of coffee with tliick beanled 
paehas, pattering about the mosaic floors of 
St Sophia, in slippers, and dodging after a 
laqaiais de }>Iace; lounging about the bazaars 
of Hadrianople; snipe-shooting on the sedgy 
islands in the Danube; reconnoitring with 
their beat Dollond’s telescopes the opposite 


I bank; indulgulg ip sly'^irtations with Bnlga- 
[ rlan maidens, the jpfbla thj^ leave behin4 ^em 
will be waiting witb^pbi^faoiietylli^very 
newspaper, every des^tcK, evei^%^*i to 
tell them of the welfare of tlie 
in the East. And there are many Iteit^ jo>c^ 
perchance, the sons of widow'ed mothen-» 
who have lost other sons by the deadly fever, 
or the deadlier sword, in India. But of what 
av.'iil is all thus 1 The band strikes ap,4^in, 
and the regiment marches gai ly over the bridge 
towards the railway station, and the 
that are left behind can but weep and pray., 
and hope. 

In kir. Th.ackeray’s good book, in the 
part where Amelia is mourning for her 
luisband gone to battle, and will not 
be comforted, there is a little Belgian 
chambermaid who endoavoura to solace 
her by this i-eniark: “ Teiiez, Miidame, est-ce 
qu’il n’est pas aussi it rainice, mou homme 
k moi ? ’’ Was not her sweetheart gone to 
battle too 1 Had she not as great and sad a 
stake in the dread game of war 1 So, are 
there some thousands of non-commissioned ih- 
dlviiluals, private.s—common soldiers in fact 
—who must .also listen witli sad feelings to the 
tune of the “ Girl I left behind me.’’ These 
girls—poor decent, but thinly clad—hang 
on the arms, about, around, almost upon, the 
scarlet items that niake up the regiment 
marching past. As they clejvr tho bridge, a 
mighty multitude encompasses them. The. 
IViiterloo Hoad casts its heterogeneous popu¬ 
lation out upon them. The disreputable deifi- 
zens of the New Cut rush forwai-d with wild 
whoops to “ see the sodgera off.” The ragged 
street boys throw savage somei’saults into 
the air at tho unwonted sight. The city, 
wakening up, sends forth people of all classes. 
Policemen bustle to and fro. And amidst the 
loudest brazening of the band, and the tremen¬ 
dous cheers of tlie jieoplo, the Guards marcli 
into the railway station, gates are closed, and 
the show is over. 

As 1 turn back, an<] pick my way 
among the dis])ei’8ing crowd I see a woman 
with a little basket weeping silently ; and in 
the distance tlie band, which is now on the 
railway platform, sends forth, once more, the 
suggestive strains of the “ Girl 1 left behind 
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HARD TIMES. 

BT CHARLES DICKENa 
CHArTEK IV. 

Not being Mra. Urundy, who teas Mi 
Bonnderhy ? 

Why, Mr. Bonnderby was aa near being 
Mr. GradgrinJ’s bosom friend, as a man [lui-- 
fecily devoid of scnlimeut can approach tii.il 
epiritual relationship tow.sida another man 
perfectly devoid of sentiment. So near w w 
Mr. Bounderby—or, if the reader should 
prefer it, so far off. 

He was a rich man: banker, merchant, 
manufacturer, niia wliat not. A. big, loud 
man, with a stare and a metallic laugh. A 
man made out of a coarse material, which 
seemed to h<ive been streiehed to make so 
much of him. A man with a great puffed 
head and foichead, swelled vuiis in his 
temples, and such a strained skin to his f.u-e 
that it seemed to hold his eyes open and lift 
his eyebrows up. A man with a pervading 
appearance on him of being Infl.ated like a 
balloon, aud ready to start. A m.an who 
could never buflicicntly vaunt himself a self- 
made man. A m.m who 'was always pro¬ 
claiming, through that biassy speaking-trum¬ 
pet of a voice ot his, his old ignorance and his 
old poveity. A man who was the Bully of 
humility. 

A year or two younger than his eminently 
practical friend, Mr. liouuderby looked older ; 
Ills seven or eight and forty might have had 
the seven or eight added lo it again, without 
surprising anybody. He had not much liair. 
One might have' fancied he had talked it off; 
and that what was left, all slaudiug up in dis- 
inrder, was in that condition from being con- 
stuitly blown about by his windy boastfulness. 

In the formal drawing-room of Stone 
Lodg& standing on the bearth-rng, warming 
himself before the fire, Mr. Bounderby <le- 
livered some observations to Mrs. Gradgriud 
on the circumstance of its being his birthday. 
He stood before the fire, partly because it 
WHS a cool spring afternoon, though the suu 
shone; partly because the shade of Stone 
Lodge was taways haunted by tho ghost of 
damp mortar; partly because he thus took 
up a commanditig posit'ion, from which to 
subdue Mrs. Oradgimd, 


“I hadn’t a shoe to my foot. As to a 
stocking, I didn’t kuow such a thing by 
name. 1 passed the day in a ditch, and the 
night in a pigsty, lliat’s the way I spent 
my tenth birthifay. Not that a ditch was 
new to me, for I was bom in a ditch.” 

Mrs. Gradgriud, a little, thin, white, pink- 
eyed bundle of shawls, of surpassing feeble- 
ues.s, mental and bodily; who was always 
Liking physic without any effect, and who, 
whenever she showcil a symptom of coming 
to life, was invaiiably stuuued by some 
weighty piece o!P fact tumbling on her; Mrs. 
Giadgilud hoped it was a dry ditch ? 

“ No ! As wet as a sop. A foot of water 
in it,” said Mr. Bounderby. 

“ Enough to give a baby cold,” Mrs. Grad- 
grind considered. 

“ Cold ? I was bom with inflammation of 
the lungs, and of everything else, I believe, 
tli.it w as c.a})able of iuiiamuution,” retomed 
Mr. Boundtiby. “ For years, ma’am, I was 
one of the most miserable little wretches ever 
seen. 1 was so sickly, that I was always 
moaning and groaning. I was so ragged and 
duly, that you wouldn’t have touched me 
witli a pair of tongs.” 

Mi-s. tlriulgriiid laintly looked at the tongs, 
as the most appropriate thing her imbeolUty 
could think ot doing. 

“How I fought through it, /don’t know,” 
said Bounderby. “ 1 was di-tormined, 1 sup¬ 
pose. 1 have been a deturniiued character 
m later life, and 1 suppose 1 was then. Hero 
I am, Ml’S. Grailgiiud, anyhow, and nobody 
to thank for my lieiug here but myself.” 

Mrs. Gradgriud meekly aud weakly hoped 
that Ilia mother— 

“ M;/ mother 1 Bolted, ma’am ! ” said 
B'luniierby. 

Mrs. (Tr.adgrind, stunned as usual, collapsed 
and gave it up. 

“ hl y mother left mo to my grandmother,” 
said Itouuderby; “ aud, according to tho best 
of my remembrance, my grandmother was 
the wickedest and the worst old woman that 
ever lived. If I got a little pair of shoes by 
any chance, she would take ’em off and sell 
’em for drink. Why, I have known that 
grandmother of mine lie in her bod and drink 
her four-teen glasses of Uquor before break- 
1 fasti” 

i Mrs. Gradgriad, weakly sm'iliug, aud giving 
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no other sign of vitality, looked (ae she 
always did) like an indifferently executed 
tiansporency of n smaill feuiale figure, without 
enough hulit hehind it 

“ She kept a chandlei’s shop,” pursued 
Bounderby, “and kept me in an egg-box 
That was the tot of my infiney, an old egg- 
bo*. As soon as 1 was big enough to imi 
away, of couise 1 lan away Then I became 
a young vagabond, and instead of one old 
woman knocking mt iboul and starving me, 
everybody of all ages knocked me al out and 
starved mi 'Ihcy weie right, tliej hid no 
business to do anythmo else 1 wis i 
nuisance, lu incumbtai ce, and a jicst I 
know that vtiy well ” 

Hispiide 111 having at my time of his life 
achieved such a great soci il distinction as to 
be a mils luce, an int umbiance, and a pest, 
was only to la sitistied by tluec sonoions 
lepelilions ol the boast 

" 1 w IS to pull through it I suppose, Mis 
(ilradgiuid Whttliei 1 was to do it oi not 
ma’am, I did it 1 pulled thiough it, though 
nobody tliew me cut a lojie Vagabond, 
errand-boy vigiboml labourer, jiiitci 
clerk, ebut managei smill paitnei Josub 
^undeiby oK okctoiin Those arc the ante i 
dents, and iht culmination Josiah Bounder bv 
ofCokitowiih «nt hislelteishomlht oulsidts 
of the bhop-i Mr.. Giadgnud, and was hist 
able to tell the time upon a cli d plitc fioni 
study mgthe htccjile clock of St Ode s s C hni i li, 
London, un<1ei the direction of a diuukcu 
Clippie, who w IS a convicfci thief an I an 
incoiin,ibl( vigiant Icll Josiih Ijouii- 
derby of ( oketowii, of youi district schools, 
and vour me Icl schools and yout trainin^ 
sohools, and youi vhole kittle ol lish d 
schools ind Josiah Boundeiby of ( oketown 
tells you jluidy all right, ail coire t—^h 
hadrit such advantages—but lit us hui 
Laid be idol solid listed people—the cdiua 
tion that made him won’t do lo> iitnbody 
he knows well—«uc]i and such his education 
was however, and you may tmcc him to 
awallove boiling fit, but you shall iievci foice 
him to lup] n ss the facts of liis hfe ” 

Being lieittd when he anivid at tins 
climax, Josmh loundeiby of Cokotown 
stopped He stomsid just as his eminently 
praetnal fiicnd, stol accompanied by the two 
young culpiits, enteud the room ills emi 
neutly piactical fiiend, on seeing him stopped 
idso, iiud gave 1 ouisi a leproachful look that 
plainly faaid, “Be hold your iioundoiby ' ” 

“"Well >’ blusterorlMr Boitiuleiby,“wliats 
the mattci 1 What is young Thomas in the 
duin]>a about 1 ” 

He spoke of young Ibomae, but be looked 
at Louwa 

“ We weie peeping at the i nous,’ muttcied 
Louwa haughtily, without lilting up bei eyes, 
" and fathei caught us " 

“And Mrs Giadgnud ” said her husband 
m a lofty manner, “I should as soon have 
expected to find fixy children reading poetry ” 


'‘Dear me,**'whimpered Mrs. Gradgnud 
“How can you, Louisa and Timmas' 1 
wonder at you I deelate you're ehiiMigh to 
make one regret ever having had a fiually at 
all I have a great mind to say 1 wish 1 
hadn’t Then what would you have done, I 
should like to know ” 

Mr Gradgriud did not seem iilvottrably 
impiessed by these cogent remarks. He 
fiosucd mipatieutly 

‘ As if, with my head m its present throb¬ 
bing state, you couldii t go aud look at the 
shells and miner ils and things piovided for 
you, instead of circuses ' ” said Mis Gh:ad- 
gi iiid “You know, as v (11 as I do no young 
peopli hi\c circus masters, or keip ciiinscs 
in c ibii its, Ol attend lectures iboiil circuses 
Whit cm yeu possibly wint to know of 
I ircuses then > 1 am suie you hovccnoughto 
do, if til it s wh it > ou want With my head m 
its pres nt state, i couldii t lemember the 
mcic names of half the lads you have got 
to attend to ” 

“ i h it 8 the reason * ])Onted Louisa 

' Lou t te 11 me th it s the it ason because it 
cm be nothing oi the sort, said Mrs Giad- 
giiiid ‘ Ct) iiidle senneMilii_ologicaldirectly ” 
Mib Giadji ind was not a cicutilic charactei, 
uid usuvlly dismissed hci* cliddicn to then 
stndie s 'Mith till „tuei il injunction to choose 
the ir pui suit 

111 uuth AJis fjttidginvls stock of facts in 
gtiiei il w IS 110 fully deieetive but Ml Giad- 
,^ri)id 111 laisiu^ hii (u liti high luitimiomal 
]iositi 111 h lel bun iiifluetiie I by two icaseins 
Hiislly, she -n is most sitistactoii as a ques¬ 
tion of iiguieb , ml, s(ceiidly, she had “no 
House nse’ about be i By iioiibense be meant 
fmey, and ti Illy it is ])iobible she was as 
flee itorn any lUoy of tint natuie as any 
hum in bung not ainved it the peifection m 
in absolute idiot, ever w is 

The birnplc cneumstsnee oi being left alone 
with hti nusbiud and Mr Boiindeiby, was 
siiili lint to stun this aeliniiablc lady again, 
without collibiou between herself aud any 
other fict So she oucc moie died away, and 
iioboily mineled her 

“Bouiidciby b lid Mi Giadgnud, drawing 
a chan to the fuiside, “yon aie always so 
uitercsled m my young people—paiticuiaily 
in Louisa—^that I maki no apology for fmymg 
to vou, I am veiy mu< h vexed by this da¬ 
ce very 1 have sy stem itically devoted myaelf 
(as you know) to the educition of the reason 
of my family The reason is (as you know) 
the only iacalty to whicli educatiou shanld be 
adeiicascel And yet, Bounderby, it would 
appeal from tins unexpected ciic nms t an oe of 
to day, though m itself a trifling one, as if 
something had ciept into rhomaa’a and 
Louisa H minds which is—or lathei, which i* 
not—1 don’t know that I can express mwelf 
I bettei than by saying—which has never been 
intended to be developed, and in which their 
reason has no part ” 

I “ ihue certauiiy u no seMon in lookmg 
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«kh intomt e parod of mgaltdods,*’ re- 
tnrnni Bonadarbf. “ Wbea 1 waa a vagabo&d 
nobody looked with any intenit atm^; 
1 kbOw that,’* 

" Then cornea the question,” said the emi- 
nentiy pniotioal father, with his eyes ou the 
fiTe,^m what has this vulgar curiosity its rise?” 

'^rii tell you in what. In idle iniagina- 
tkat." 

"I hope not,” said the eminently practical; 
“ I confess, however, that the misgiving hm 
crossed me on my way homo.” 

" In idle imagination, Gradgrmd,” repeated 
Bounderby. “A very bad thing tor anyljody, 
but a cursed bad thing tor a girl like 
Louisa. 1 should ask Mrs. Gradgriud's pardon 
tor strong expressions, but that she knows 
very well 1 nm not a refined character. Wlio- 
ever expects rehuement in im will bo disap* 
pointed. T hadn’t a refined bi ingiug up.” 

“Wliether,” said Mr. Gi'adgrmd, pomlering 
with his liands in liis pockets, and Ins caver -1 
nous eyes on the lire, “ whetlier auy instioic- i 
tor or servant can have suggested anything ! ^ 
Whether Louisa or Thomas 0.011 have been 
reading anything ? Whether, lu h]iite oi all pie- 
cantious, any idle story-Ixiok can have gut into 
the house ? ilccause, in minds that have 
been practically tonued by rule and lino, 
from the cradle upwards, this is so curioua, so 
incompreheu sibl e.’’ 

“Stoi) a bit !” cried Boimdciby, who all 
this time liad been standing, as before, ou the 
hearth, bursting at the very furniture of 
fbe room witli explosive Immihty. “ You 
have one of those strollers’ children in the 
school.” 

“Cecilia dupe, by name,” said Mr. Gnwl-j 
griud, with something of a stricken look at Lis 
friend. 

“ Now, stop a bit! ’’ criid Bouudeiby again. 
“ How did she come there i ” 

“ Why, the fact is, 1 saw tin- girl myself for 
tiie first time, only just now. She specially 
applied here at the house to be admitted, as 
not regularly belonging to our town, and 
— yes, you are right, Bounderby, yon are 
right” 

“ Now, stop a bit! ” cried Bounderby, once 
moire. “ Louisa saw her when she came ? ” 

“ Louisa certainly did sec her, for she men- 
Uooed the applicaiiuii to me. But liouisa saw 
her,'I have no doubt, in Mrs. Gradgriud’s 
presence.” 

“Pray, Mrs. Gradgriud,” said Bounderby', 

“ what passed ?” 

“Oh, my poor health!” returned Mrs. 
Gmdgriud. .“I'he girl wanted to come to 
fke school, and Mr. Grad^rind wanted girls 
to come to the school, and Louisa/ind 'J'homae 
bofb aaid that the cirl wanted to come, and, 
i^at Mr. Gradgiiud wanted girls to come, 
End how was it pomible to contradict them 
when swjfa was the foct!” 

“Now'I tril you what Qradgrind! ” said 
Ur. Houndcrby. “ Tom tnis girl to thd right¬ 
about^ sad Utm’a an end of it.” 


“ 1 am much of yoor opinion.” 

“Do it at once,” said Bounderby, “hsE 
always been my motto from a riiiid. When 
I thought I would run aw^ from my egg* 
box and my grandmother, I did it at once. 
Bo you the same. Bo tliis at once ! ” 

“ Are yon walking ?” asked hLs friend. “I 
have the father’s address. Perhaps you 
would not mind walking to town with me !” 

“Not the least in the world,” said Wfr. 
Bounderby, “ as long as you do it at once !”4 

So, Mr. Bounderby threw on his hat—hs 
always threw it on, aa expressing a man who 
had been fax- too busily employed in making 
himself, to acquire any fashion of wearing hm 
hat — and with his hamls in his pockets 
sauntered out into the hall. “ I never wear 
gloves,” it was his custom to say. “ I didn’t 
climb up the ladder in (Aem. Shouldn't be so 
high up, if 1 had.” 

Being left tg saunter in the hall a minute 
or two while ^Ir. Gradgiiud went upstairs 
Joi the address, he opened the door of the 
children’s study and looked into that serene 
iloor-clothed apartment, which, notwithstaud- 
iiig its bookcases and its cabinet" anil its 
vaiiety of learned and philosophical applb 
' aucis, had much of the genial aspect of a 
I room devoted to haii^cutiiug. Tiouisa hiu- 
' guidly leaned upon the window looking out, 

I without looking at anything, while young 
I TJiomas stooil sniffing i-cveiigefuliy at the 
I lire. Ailam Smith and Malthus, two youurar 
Gradgriuds, w-erc out at lecture in custody; 
and little Jane, after manufaetiiring a good 
deal of moist pipc-clay on her face with 
irlale-jieiicil and tears, hud fallen asleep over 
vulaar fractions. 

“ It’s all right now. Louisa.; it’s all right, 
young Thomas,” said Mx-. Bounderby ; “you 
won’t do so any more. I’ll answer for it’s 
being all over with father. Well, Louisa, 
that’s woith a kiss, isn’t it J” 

“ You can take one, Mr, 13;?underhy,” re¬ 
turned Ixiuisa, when she had coldly p.aused, 
and slowly walki-d across the room, and un¬ 
graciously raised her check towards him, with 
her face turned away. 

“Always xiiy pet; an’t you, Louisa?” said 
Mr. Bounderby. “ Good bye, Louisa ! ” 

He went his way, but she stood on the 
same spot, i-ubbiug the cheek he had kissed, 
with her handkerchief, until it was burning 
red. She was still doing this, five minutes 
afterwards. 

“ What arc you about. Loo ?” her brother 
sulkily remonstrated. “ You'll rub a hole m 
your face.” 

“ You may cut the piece out with your 
penknife if you like, Tom. 1 wouldn't eiy!” 

aoAfTEa T. 

CoKXToww, to which Messrs. Bounderby and 
Gradgriud now walked, was a triuni^ of 
£sct; it had 00 greater taint of fancy in it 
than Mm. Gildgrind herself. Let us strilcs 
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die key-aote, Coketovn, b<ifore pursning our 
ttuie. 

It was a town of red brick, or of brick that 
would have been red if tbe smoke and ashes 
had allowed it; but, as matters stood it was a 
town of unnatural red and black like the 
painted face of a savage. It was a lown of 
machinery and tall chimneys, out of which 
interminable serpents of smoke trailed them- 
sdves for ever and ever, and never got 
Uncoiled. It had a black eau.al in it, and 
a river that ran purjile with ill-smelling dye, 
and vast piles of building full of windows 
where there was a rattling and a trembling 
all day long, and where the piston of the 
steam-engine worked monotonously up and 
down, like the head of an elephant in a state 
of melancholy madness. It contained several 
large streets all very like one another, and 
many small streets still more like one another, 
inhabited by people equally like one anotlnr, 
who all wen till and out at the same hours, with 
the same sound ujion the same pavements, to 
do tlie same wolk, and to wlioiu e\ery day 
was the same as yesterday anil to-iuurrow, 
and every year the counterpart of the lust and 
the next. 

These attributes of Coketown were in the 
main insejiarable from the work by which it 
was sustained; igainst liieni were to be set 
off, comforts of life which found their way all 
over the world, and elegancies of life which 
made wo will not ask how miicli of the line 
lady, who could scarcely bear to hear the place 
mentioned, 'fhe rest of its features were 
voluntary, and tliey were these. 

You saw nothing in Coketown but what 
was severely workfid. If the meinhei^, of a 
religious persuasion built a chapel there— 
as the members of eighteen religious per- 
BuasinuB had done—they made it a pious 
wai’ehouae, of tctI brick, with sometinns (hut 
this only in h'iglily ornanicuted ex.-unple.) a 
bell in a birdcage on the lop of it. The 
solitary exception was the Now Church; a 
stuccoed edilice with a square steeple over 
the dour, terminating in four sliort 
pinnacles like florid wooden legs. All 
the public inscriiitions in the town were 
painted alike, in siwcre cliaraelers of black 
and wliite. The jail might have been the* 
infirmary, the infirmary might liave been the 
jail, tbe town'-ball might liave been either, 
or both, or anything else, for anything that 
ap])eai’ed to the contrary in the graces of 
their consiruction. t'act, fact, fact, every¬ 
where in the material aspect of the town; 
ittai, fact, fact, everywhere in tbe infimateiial. 
Ths JM'Choakuraohild school was all fact, and 
the school of design was all fact, and the 
relations between master and man weis; all 
fact, and everylhUig was fact between the 
lylng-hi hospital and the cemetery, and what 
you couldn’t state in‘figures, or show to be' 
pui-cbaHable* in tbe cheai>est^ market and 


saleable hi the dearest, was' nqt, and aiiver 
should be, world without end, Amen. 

A town so sacred to fact, and so triumpbaat 
in its assertion, of course got on well ? Why 
no, not quite well. No 1 Dear ifie! 

No. Coketown did not come opt of its 
own furnaces, in all respects like gold tliat 
had stood the fire. First, tbe perplexing 
mystery of the place was, Who belonged to 
the eigliteen denominations ? Because, who¬ 
ever did, the laboring people did not. It was 
very stimige to walk thi’ough the streets on 
a Sunday iiiomiiig, and note how few of then 
the barbarous jangling ol bellsthat was driving 
the sick and nervous mad, called away from 
their own qnai’ter, from > tlicir own close 
rooms, from the corners of their own streets, 
where they lounged listlessly, gazing at all the 
church .and ch.ajiel going, as at a thing with 
whiuli they had no manner of concern. Nor 
was it merely the stranger who noticed 
this, because there was a native organization 
in Coketown itself, whose mciuhera were to be 
heard of in the TJ ouse of Commons every session, 
indigu.aiitly petitioning for acts of parliament 
tliat should make these people Kligioua by 
main force. Tlnm, came the Teetotal Society, 
who comphaineti that these same people wotUd 
get drunk, and showed in tabular statements 
that they did get drunk, and proved at tea 
parties tiuit no indueenu nt, human or Divine 
(except a medal), w oiild induce them to forego 
their custom of getting drunk. Then, came 
the cliemist and ilriiggisl, with other tabular 
statements, sliowing that when they didn’t 
get drunk, they took (iidnni. Then, came the 
experienced chaplain of the jail, with more 
l.ihular fttatementf., outdoing all the pre¬ 
vious talmlar statements, and showing that 
the same people vovld resort to low haunts, 
huldeu from the imblic eye, where they heard 
low singing and saw low dancing, .and mayhap 
joined in it; and where A. B, aged twenty- 
four next liirthday, and committed for eighteen 
mouths’ solltai'y, had himself said (not that 
ho liad ever shown liimself particularly 
woithy of belief) his ruin began, as he 
was poi'fectly sure and confident that other¬ 
wise he woiilil have been a tip-top moral 
specimen. Then, e.amc htr. Oradgrind and 
Mr. Bounderby, tlie two gentlemen at this 
jircsent moment Av.alking through Coketown, 
and both eminently jnnictical, who could, 
on occasion, furnish more tabular state¬ 
ments derived from their own personal 
experience, and illustrated by cases they had 
known and seen, from which it clearly 
a])peared—in short it was the only dear 
thing in the case—that these same people 
were a bad lot altogether, gentlemen; that 
do what you would for them they were bever 
thankful for it, gentlemen; tliat they.were 
restless, gentlemen ; that they never knew 
1 what they wanted ; that they lived upon the 
ibest, and bought fresh bntter, and insisted tin 
I Mocha coffee, and rejected all but prim^ parts 












meat, and yet trcre eternally diesatiafied 
and nnmana^abl^. lb idiort it waa the moral 
<(9f .the old uuneiy &ble : 

TTbere wm an old woman, and what do you think ? 
8b* lived upon nothing bntvirtuale and drink; 
Viotuals and drink wore Uie whole oi hei dirt, 

And yet ihia old woman would keteii be qniet. 

Jb it posaible, I wonder, that there was any 
analogy between the case of the Coketown 
populatiob and the case of the little Grad- 
gruide? Surely, none of us in our sober 
senses and acquainted with figures, are to be 
told at this lime of day that one of the 
foremost elements in the existence of the 
Coketown working people had been for 
scores of years dcTibeiately set at naught 1 
That there was any Fancy in ihem demand¬ 
ing to be brought into healthy existence 
instead of stiuggiing on in convulsions 1 
Tliat exactly in the ratio as tliey worked long 
and monotonously, the craving gi-ew w'ilhin 
them for sonieiih^ aicalrelief—home i elaxa lion, 
encouraging good liuinour and good sjiirits, 
and giving them a vent— some recogniseiJ holi¬ 
day, though it were but lor ^n honest dance 
to a stirring band of music—some occasional 
light pic in which even M'Ohoakuniehild had 
no finger—which craving must and would he 
Kitisbed aright, or must and would iiievitald}' 
go Avrong, until the laws of t)ic ('ication were 
i-cjicaled ( 

"Tliis man lives at I’od’s End, and I don’t 
quite know Foil’s lind,” said Mr. Gradgrind. 

“ Which is it, Boundciby? ” 

Mr. Bounderby knew it was somewhere 
down town, Imt kneAv no uioie respecliiig 
it. So they stopped for a moment, looking 
about. 

Almost as they did so, there oarae running 
round the coi’nqr ot the stieet, at a quick 
pace and with a frightened look, a gill whom 
Mr. Gradgrind recognised.* “ Halloa ! ” said 
he. “Stop! Where are you going ? Slop!” 
Girl number twenty stopjied then, palpiL.ilnig, 
and made him a curlse}. 

“ Why are you tearing about tlic streets,” 
■aid Mr. Gradgrind, “ in tliis impropor 
manner ? ” 

“ I was—w.as run after, sir,” • the girl 
panted, “ and I wanted to get away.” 

“ Run after 1 ” rejieated Mi-. Gradgi-ind. 
** Who would run alter you f ” 

The question was unexpectedly and sud¬ 
denly answered for her, by the colourless boy, 
Bitzer, who came round the corner with such 
blind speed and so little anticipating a stoppage 
on the pavement,that he brought himself up 
against Mr. Gradgrind’s waistcoat, and i-e- 
bouuded into the road. 

“ What do you mean, boy ?” s-sid Mr. Grad- 
grind. “ What ai-e you doing 1 How dare you 
dash against—everybody—lu this manner 1" | 

Bitzer picked vp his cap, which the con- 
' oussion had knooked off, aud Woking, And 
kimektiug bis forehead, pleaded that it was 
an aeeidrat. 


“ Was this boy running after you, Jupe f ** 
asked Mr. Gradgrind. 

“Yes, sir,” said the girl reluctantly. 

1 “No, 1 wasn’t, sir!” cried Bitzer. “Not 
till she ran away from me. But the horse* 
riders never mind what they say, sir; they’re 
famous for it. You know the horse-riders are 
famous for never minding what Ihcy say,” 
addressing Sissy. “ It’s as well known in tlia 
town as—please, sir, as the multiplication 
table isn’t known to the horscriders.’’ Bitzer 
tried Mr. Bounderby with thia 

“ He li-igliteiiod me so,” said the girl,“with 
his ciuel faces ! ” 

“ Oh ! ” cried Bitzer. “ Oh! An’t you one of 
the rest! An’t you a horse-rider ! I never 
looked at her, sir. 1 asked her if she would 
know how to define a horse to-morrow, and 
offered to tell her again, and she ran away, 
aud I ran after licr, sir, that she might know 
how to answer when she was asked. You 
w niildn’L have thouglit of saying such mtscliief 
il you hadn't been a hoi-se-ridcr ! ” 

“ Her lalling seems to be pretty well knOAvn 
among ’em,” oiiscrvcd Mr. Bounderby. “You’d 
h.ave had the whole school peeping in a row, 
in a w'cek.” 

“Truly, I think so,” returned his friend. 
“Bitzoi, turn you about and take yourself 
home, .lupe, stay here a moment. Let me hear 
of your running in this manner any more, 
boy, and you will hear of me tlnoiigh the 
master of the school. You understand what 
1 mean. Go along.” 

Tlie boy stopped in his rapid blinkia|^ 
knuckled his loienead again, glanced at Sissy, 
turned about, and retreated. 

“Now, girl,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “lake 
this gcntleinau aud mu to your lather’s ; we 
are going there. What have you got in that 
bottle you ai-e carrying ? ” 

“ Gin,” said TMr. Bounderby. 

“Dear, no sir ! It’s the nine oila” 

“The wdiat ? ” cried Mr. Bounderby. 

“The nine oils, sir. To rtjb f.vther with.” 
Then, said Mr. Bounderby, with a loud, 
short laugh, “ what the devil do you rub your 
lather with nine oils for !” 

“It’s -vl^hat our people always use, sir, 
when they get any hurts in the ring,’,’ replied 
the girl, looking over her shoulder, to assure 
herself that her pursuer was gone. ‘ “.They 
bi uise themselves very bad sometimes.” 

“Serve ’em right,” said Mr. Bounderby, 

“ lor buiiig idle.” She glanced np at his face, 
with mingled astonishtuent and dread. 

“ By George!” said Mr. Bounderby, “when 
1 was four or five years younger than you, I 
had worse bruises upon me than ten oils, 
twenty oils, forty oils, would liave rubbed off. 
i didn’t get ’em by ^sture-making, but by 
being banged about. There was no rope- 
danemg fur me ; 1 danced on the bare ground 
aud was larruped with the rope.” 

Mr. Gradgrmd, though hard enough, yn/t 
I by no means so roug^ a man as Mr. Bouft* 
1 derby. His •character was not unkind, all 
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ooDaider3<); ifc nt^bt hftTe l>e«n a'tbutiroaldbetaikftibjtbecoffiit ifanjfiaribBfe 
▼eiy Kind one indeed if he had only nmde some it turned amde, the bwtrers ^ the coffin won^ 
round mistake m the antltmetic that balanced in the same place he compelled to tarn aside 
it, years ago. He said, m what he meant to avoid fifth, or soine other obstruetioa, 
for a re^asBuring tone, as they turned down John Davis, in the year sixteen hundred and 
a narrow road, “ And this is Pod’s End; is fifty-six, related this belief ot his neighboura 
it, Jnpel” in a letter published by Richard Baxter. A 

“Thia is it, sir, and—if you wouldn’t mind, little pale oi bluish light, he said, went before 
sir —this is the house.” the corpse of an infant or young child, a 

She stop}»ed, at twilight, at the door of a thicker one before an adult, and two or 
mean little public hou-,e, with dim red three together preceded as many deatba A 
lights in it. As haggard and as shabby, as if, | neighbour of Davis’s, about to give birth to a 
for want of custom, it had itself taken t<» child, mot two nueh lights at her house-door 
drinking, and had gone tlie way all urunkai-tis as she w.is entering; they wore a large light 
go, and was very n» ar the end of it and a little one May we not thu^ it a 

“ It’s only crossing the bar, sir, and up the i direct eoiiae<iuenec ot the tear attending 
etaira, if you wouldn't mind, and waiting superstition, though Davis takes it as a qnite 
ttiere for a moment till I get a candle. If natural sequence, that directly afberwarda 
yon should hear a dog, sir, it’s only Merry- this womm fell ill, the child came betoie 
and he only harks ” long into the noilil, and that mother and 

“MerryletfS and nine oils, eh ' ” said Mr. child died 1 D.ivis’s wile’s sister, Joanna 
Boundeibv, enteiing last with his inrtallic Wvat, had beeir nurse in a great house, 
laugh. “I'ntly well this, for a sell made thiity-fiye ^e.irs lictore he wiote his letter, 
man ' ” aud then oui‘ d.iy, when the lady of the 

—-- ' lioiiso lav dead, the houstkeoner went into 

GOBLIN LIFE. mHiil-seiv.^it’s room, and saw five of 

- these lights. Afteiw.urds the room was 

A rvw more pages may be devoted toi-eeall- n hitened, and to hasten the diying, u braaier 
iBg'BOine of the nianv shs|»e3 taken by tlioso of charcoal was put into it. The servants 
BuperstitioDB which oecnpied so promuieut a ' went to brd, and five of them were dead next 
place among th“ household woids of out i morning 

forefathers. Tt is well for us to tiiink some- Pliilip rnneiaiins wiote thus of signs of 
times of honschold wauls nowpist and gone, death “Some piniccs aie warned by a 
The other day we discussed only the spitits loaiuig of lions, or a strange howling ot dogs, 
of the elements, and found how the bi lief in a nightly t1iiiiij]iing or stamping about their 
them btset the daily life of men with gloom cistles, or the untimely striking of tlieir 
andteiror. But there existed other goblm docks. In mon isteries, it happens not un- 
fancics. tuquently tint the neats of monks or 

Even at this dsy, can we aay fairly that mins, who aie about to die, arc occupied 
thd belief in death omens lias g me the way by shadows without heads. T know a noble 
ofalleirorl The deilh-wateh still sots iiianya fimily that has the surest token of death 
heart beating, and there are even people who when a certain iountara, usually clear, is 
would resent the imputition of ignoisiice eiouled bya wnriB othci wise quite uukiiowo. 
unable to hear unmoved at night the howling I Anotlur tamily of great nolo is warned of 
of a dog. Th^.dog always was conudeicd a death by the oeciirrcuce of a landslip iii thdir 
beast sensitive to impressions fiom the spirit mighhouitiood ” 

world Eumsean dogs, says Homer, could see Whoever may he disposed to shudder at 
the app.sritiou of Fallas when Teleiuacluis the reading of siicli things may judge of the 
saw notmng. In the sixteenth eintiiij, diead excited by the commonest oeenrrences, 
Jerome Goidan, the Milanese pliysiciiii, le- when rich and pour alike were taught thus to 
}«tea that a doe honied bifore his miirriage, intdpiot them in solemn earnest, 
and explains that 1^ gu.vrclian angel came in Lav,iter w rote, near the end of the sixteenth 

gnef to his tbre«,h<)ld, and that the dog felt century, that when a town councillor or 
the presence of the i-pii it In the same cen- other public person was about to die, a loud 
tury—^in the year httfcii hinulred and fifty rcjKuk or other token of death, proceeded 
three, a few weeks Ixtutc a gteat raoitality iium (he Mat in hall or church iiabituAlly 
m Saxony, the dogs, it is said, assembled in a oeoiipicd by him. In monasteries be wrote 
great troop at Meissen, and ran howling that monks had heard their eofHns bmng 
and yelling dismally thiougu fi« Id and loiest oidered for them exactly as they were really 
There are still women, and even men, oidered not many days after, and beaaia, 
■tfraid of corpse-hgbts. 'ilie most eUlxirate when any one is about to die in the villages, 
BOperstition of this kind, is that which used the jieojilo hear, in the dusk of evening or at 
to prevail m Wales, through Cardig<ui, Caer- mght, a sound of spades in the chur^yardi 
nuuibhen, and Pembtwke. A file, it was and it is tireciaely the dame sound, stroke for 
b^ieved, rose out of the bed of the person who stroke, that wiU Ito made next day by tlto 
wasabouttodie; itwenithencetotheohuich- sextons. After citing other tokens of the 
yard, and the way it took was prvoisely the way same kind, he added: Executionen are 











^ hgaird to luio'w^wnerKlij 

' w^ebwd v^keii & crimuud vill. be delivered 
to % beokjtiM tjieir sworde move of their 
oWq jaocord upon the wall; some eveu say 
that the;^ can foretell by such signs the exact 
manner in which a condemned man will be 
pnt to dca^." 

The spontaneous clashing of the heads¬ 
man’s implements is an idea kindred to the 
belief that when an absent knight is killed, 
blood breaks out upon the sword that he has 
left at home, and many a warrior’s wife may 
by this superstition have been made to 
tremble at the uppantiou of a few streaks of 
i»d rust. 

It was a prettier fancy that prevailed 
among the monks of Corbei; the angel of 
death laid a lily on the seat of tlie brother 
who would next bo taken. Such a monk 
would no doubt have been half or quite 
frightened to death if any one had pul, 
secretly through malice, a lily in lii.s chair. 
The uiagiiates of the high church of Breslau 
translated Uiis fancy—and spoilt it, os trans¬ 
lators do sjkOil nearly everything : their token 
of death wiis not a lily, but a ru.se. 

Sir Walter Scott hits made us all familiar 
with White Ladies. The White Lady super¬ 
stition was extremely prevalent, but not 
before the fifteenth century, it began, [ler- 
baps, with the story of the appearance of 
Melusiua to the princes of the JIuiise of 
Lusiguan. White Ladies appeared befoi-e tire 
death of lords or princes only, or of members 
of their family, and often only before those 
deaths which were to cause the tr.iusfcr of 
their lands to a new line «f heirs. There was 
a famous White Lady attaclied to the House 
of Erandenimrg. An Italian writer upon 
Judas Iscariot told of three great Italian 
houses, those of Torelli, Pio, and (dozagii., in 
which a White Ljuiy always appeared before 
death, and occupied the room in which the 
body would afterwards be laid out. It was 
believed that this was the apparition of a 
former mistreas of the liouso who had been 
falsely accuseti of infidelity, and had i.berefore 
lk;en wrapped up in white linen and thrown 
out of au upper window. 

As I find that my owu flesh begins to creep, 
I shall be glad to change the topic. First, 
however, let roe add a rational explanation 
^at has been offered of the ot'igin of the 
White Lady superstition. White used to be 
the colour in which noble ladies mourned. 
To say *• the White Liidy will soon be seen,” 
.was. to say that soon the lord of the house or 
(me of the family would die. Thence by an 
ttw eon-uption, the whole superstition might 
in time have come. 

fbsTners of old time did not grumble at the 
ynsather, but at the neighbour who had raised 
^e we^er. In the early times of the 
Boniam that was sc^. and there is a pretty 
sliffity <m subject, very familiar to idl 
rnsders of Bonun history. It wlU be more to 
our piuipoae tn. illustrate the strong working 


of such a supexstit^s faiiOj ,!A 
times. Here is a stoi^ (how sja^^^esti^I) 
told by Bodimus, in hu "Dmmono(Bani%”. 
nearly at the end of the dxteentk contiixy,. 
He had it from the Admiral Coligny, who vniM-' 
a victim of the massacre of St. mrth^dmew 
“ A young man, in Poiton, was accused of the 
murder of two gentlemen. He confessed that 
he had been their servant, and seen how they 
strewed powder over the sown fields, TOtn 
the word^ ‘ Curse light upon this fruity 
this house, upon this neighbourhood.’ He 
thou took the same powder, of which he had 
got possession, and threw it into the bedroom 
of these nobles, and so it followed that eoifir 
of them was found (^atl in his bed. The 
judges thereupon pronounced the young man 
guiltless.” 

There were men who were supposed able 
to raise storms, and men. able to defend 
against them. People who aasutned the 
latter pjwer were paid by the tarniers, just 
as payment would now be made to a nail- 
insuiMuco office; and “ There are many,” 
Said Archbishop Agobard, of Lyons, very 
bitterly, “ many who never pay tlieir tithes 
with a good will to the priest, and never give 
alms to the widow, the orphan, or to any 
other ot the poor, however much they may be 
exhorted so to do; yet these meu will pay 
their fees to the storm-preventer with the 
utmost punctuality, and without any need of 
a rcmiDiler.” 

“ Again,” said Agobard, “ mo.st people are 
so foolish .and thoughtless as to believe and 
ilcclare that there is a land called Magonia, 
from which ships come sailing over the clouds 
to draw up cargoes of the fruit broken to the 
ground by storms or hail, and so take them 
home into that land, and they say Uuit the 
people of these ships in the air are in alliaucS 
with storra-raisers who, filr certain gifts, lift the 
fruit up to them.” Three men imd a woman, 
Agobai'd said, he had himself saved from 
being stoned to death in a village to which 
they had come as strangers, because it was 
believed they ‘liad tumbled down in a storm 
out of the air ships. Very falul, in compaxisou 
with the idea of society thus given, is even 
a humorous exaggeration of our own dark 
side of life presented lately to iJie "world by 
Mr. Leech. A liappy Londoner enjoys the 
air in one of our politest mining districts. 
Two of tlio natives eye him, and thus talk to¬ 
gether : “ Who’s him. Bill T”—“A stranger.”, 
—’Eave ’arf a brick at ’im.” 

In the sixteenth century, Godeln-ann 
wrote thus:—“ In the year fifty-three, two 
witches were taken in Berlin, who had agreed 
together to make ice and spoil the fruit sea¬ 
son. And these women had stolen a 
child from another woman who was their 
neighbour, and cut it in pieces to cook it. It 
happened, by the will of Heaven, tjiat the 
motlior seeking her child, came upon theja^ 
and saw the little limbs of her lost infant !n; 
the kettle, j^en when the women were b^. 













ka^AOvaild put to the torture, tbev confessed legendary as it is, may reacTiI^ he a^ogniidd, 
>. that if their cookiug had been finiebed, a great as consumption, with great fever'and nljgh^. 
frost would have come over the land with sweats when he went to bed. Physic&aa 
ice, and all the fruit would have been did him no good. Then there was a great, 
nipped.” The whole story may be true, rumour that the King of Morkvia Ww > 
except that the kettle of these two poor plagued by the Scottish witches in the 
witches contained harmless meat. neighbourhood of Forres. Macbeth knew 

Luther used to tell of two women who Forres for a witch neighbourhood, and in this 
went to an inn, and put aside two j.ors of legend we find that it really used to be so 
Wiftter. While so doing they were heard to reputed. King Duflf ordered resenroli to be 
debate with themselves whether they would made on his own account, and the busy 
touch the bread or the wine, the corn or the magistrate of Forres at last contrived one 
grapes. When the landlord, who stood by night to break into a house where an old 
in a corner, heard that, he took both the witch and '.a young one were roasting a 
pitekers, and wlien the two women were in waxen image of the king upon a spit before 
bed, poured the contents over them. - The alow lire. The slow melting of the wax all 
water became ice, and from thiit hour the night was the cause of the king’s night 
women fell sick, so thJit they died of it. sweats and of his wasting ; the heat of the 
'That story also may bo true. The poor firo caused his fever. After these women had 
wretches had discussed together very likely been burnt the king recovered, 
what they would eat or drink at the inn; I will add only one fact concerning witches, 

for which crime they were drenched at mid- It was in most places either an understood 
night, during frosty weather, and perished, fact or a direct injunction to their judges, 
as tens of tliousands perished, in their homes that these women, when under sentence to be ' 
or at the scaflbld—victims of superstition. bumt or tortured, were enabled by the devil 
Then there were some people—especially to give utterance to peculiarly heartrending 
old women—who had the evil eye ; whose cries, and to plead for pity in tones to which 
looks were poisonous to man, and beast, and it was dangerous to listen ; that the judge 
field. The (Ireeks usc«l to believe this of must be forewarned of this, and that if ho 
some inhabitants of Poiitus, who were said to was deluded, and shrank from duty, in his 
hsve two pupils iu each eye, or the image of struggle against the Evil One, he would be 


a horse in one. 


made answerable for such relentings as for a 


There was a belief also that people oouhl very grave offence. Superstition steeled the 
be, not “ damned with faint praise,” but lieai-t thus against even the best impulse of 
cursed by too niucli flattery, Iu some humanity. 

respects, that would be a wholesome notion. When ignorance was the rule, men who 
It IS like a superstil ion still current, that were wiser than the world .about them, if 
if you boast of a thing, you are sure to lose they produced any wonderful results of 
it The belief in cursing by loud praise divtes knowledge, were supposed to be magicians. 
0M far back as the time of Flautus, and both In many cases they fell in with the prevail- 
Greeks and Homans hod a special word pre- ing error, and as they found it hara to ob- 
. fixed very commoiily to high praise, when it tain credit for what they were, and easy to 
was designed to guard against the idea that get renown and influence by jetting them- 
B curse might be intended or drawn down selves be considered what they were not, they 
by it Thi^notion existed through many accepted the title of magicians, and said and 
centuries; and even our distrust of a mau did things to maintain them in that repute, 

■ who docs not look you in tli# face,” though for magicians generally were respected, and 
it has grounds of a reasonable kind to stand not burnt The belief in them had already 
upon, may yet be strengthened by a relic of become very faint when the belief in witches 
the old dread that an evil charm w,ss being bad attained its worst development, 
worked by any one'who, while he addressed The most famous of the legendary en* 
another, looked aitlier up into the sky, or chanters were our own Merlin, and 
down towards the earth. the poet. Of Merlin we know much, We 

We now talk plejiaantly of true love- have all heard of the round table mhdA, 
knots; such things used to bo charms to by him for King Arthur, before whicdi the , 
attract love, worn round the arm or knee; tw’eifth (or Judas) seat was so constiueted 
and there were knots that destroyed love, that whoever sat upon it went down to-per^ • 
• Used by enemies, to render married people ditiou. Merlin was, on the whole, very bene* 
childless. Charms spoken on the threshold ficent, and did not deserve that he should 
in tlie niarriave hour were also supposed to have his own arts fatally practised upon hi)a> 
prevent the birth of children; and Paracelsus self by the hard-hearted lady to whom he 
states what iiiust be done to counteract such taught them. Virgil was more known by 
charms. the Italians of the middle ages as enchanter 

I must say little of the belief that disease than as poet. It is odd that he should have 
was caused by the practice of some witch so survived. A thick book might be filled 
‘ upon the waxen image of the patient. Duff, with the legends told about bim. He built 
King of ilcoUand, had a v disease that, Kaples upon eggs; lapse of time may, there- 
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Have, aeeduotf t<xe the rottenness of the founds- i 
tion umh v^ich that city stands ; or, ■ as 
other legends say, he built part of it on 
underground pillars, and built in the ver- 
.min under the stairs of a certain tower, 
BO. that they never troubled the liousea or 
the gardens. He established a mechanical 
night police of iron men, who went about 
with fliiils, and who would have broken the 
bones of any one who stirred abroad at an 
untimely hour. He built a bit of moat into 
the wall of the shambles, so that all the meat 
there sold was prevented from becoming' 
offensive to eyes, nose, or month. lie ma>le 
a garden under a rock just outside the town, 
in which he put a statue with a trumpet at 
its mouth, facing the sonth; and whenever 
the south wind blow into this, the statue 
blew it back, and twisted the whole wind 
round to the ojjposlte quarter. The reason 
of'tliis was, tiuit a mountain in the Terra di 
Lavoro gave out smoke and ashes, it ht-iiig 
supposed to be an air-hole over the infernal 
regions. In May the south wind used to 
blow this smoke over Naples ; and to drive 
it away, Virgil made his statue. After a life 
Spent in this way, Virgil, a very old m.in, 
was willing, for the .sake of a lady, to become 
young again ; and, shutting liimselfnp in his 
Cfistle, bade the lady and a pupil of his cut 
Uim up into small pieces, put him into a tub 
and salt him ; a certain lamp was then to 
hang over the tub, which should drop oil over 
lii's remaiiKs for a given time, and other things 
were to be done ; .1 forget jirecisely wliut they 
were, and how they came to be left undone. 
The process certainly was interrupted, and 
Virgil remained buried in the brine-tub. 

Tliere w,as a famous Gi'rm.an conjuror 
named Zytho, who lived in tlio time of the 
Emperor Wenzel, about the end of' the four¬ 
teenth century. The most popular part of 
his story is that which relates his introduo- 
tion to the Emperor. It Wiis thus told and 
believed in the year fifteen hundred and fifty- 
five, by Hans Jacob Fugger, in his “ Mirror of 
Honour for the House of Austria.” Em¬ 
peror Wenzel h.ad luaiTied a second wife, 
who brought with her certain ade[jts in the 
black art. “ As these were practising their 
tricks in the open market-place, one of the 
spectators, named Zytho, stepped fonward, 
with a month stretching from car to ear, and 
^ swallowed the principal conjuror, just as 
le was, clothes, skin, and hair, down to his 
shoes, which he sjiat out because they were 
dirty. Afterwards he went into the next 
house and turned the big morsel out into a 
eistem of water, so that he brought the poor 
fellow back half drowned.” Of course he won 
by this feat the heart of the Emperor. 

The great German enchanter was named 
Klii^esohr or Clinshor, and his name is eon- 
neeted with the stories of the German miune- 
siagers, such as Wolfram of Eschenbach, and 
that Henry of. Ofterdingen upon whom poor 
Novalis [founded a romanee,. Wa most .be 


content wi& mentibuing this won^j^wker, 
and pass on to Albertus Magnus—a learned 
monk of the thirteenth century, of whom'this 
story is told in Lehmann’s “ Chronicles of 
Spires,” as one of the incidents of the y^' 
twelve hundred and forty-eight. The Em¬ 
peror came to Cologne at the Feast of 
the three Kings, and was in^ted by Albert 
to come and dine with all his court in 
a garden near the monastery to which he 
belonged. The day was not only cold, but 
mucli snow fell, and the conrtiers thought the 
monk unreasonable in asking them to dine 
under the open sky. The Emperor, Jiowever, 
went, and they all sat down to table among 
the snow, enveloped in warm wrappers— 
sjteakiug sis moileras, we may say, in tlieir 
great ooats and comfortera. A splendid 
dinner was then brought by beautiful and 
courteous atteudauts, whom nobody knew; 
and as the dinner came the snow went, tlic 
’ay overhead grew cle.ar and summery, grass 
broke out of the ground, and the trees burst 
into leaf, flowers grew up and blossomed while 
a plate was changing; the fi-uit trees also 
blossomed, nud directly afterwards went on 
to fruit-bearing, the fruit i-ipened, and all 
kind.s of birds flocked in to feed upon it, and 
t1ie.se miule the air ring with delicious singing. 
Tlie heat by tiiat time bad so much inci'cased 
that the diners took off all their wrappers 
and such other clothes as they could properly 
dispense with. After dinner, the servants 
went away with the remnants and were no 
more seen. The birds then flew away; then 
the grass and the flowers perished out of 
sight, the winter and the snow returned, so 
that the guests were glad to put on their 
great coats and go away. But the Emperor 
William was so charmed with this little 
dinner entertainment that he made rich grants 
of land to the convent, and always held 
Albertus Magnus in the best esteem. This 
etory, put into another form, was used, some 
readei-s wTill remember, by Boccaccio. 

1 should not omit mentiou of Dr. Faustni, 
a legendary person, founded on superstitions 
assueialed with a real John Faust, who was 
too clever for his neighbours in the first year 
of the sixleentli century. Ho has been used 
as a peg on which to hang nearly all the tales 
of the magicians who had gone before him. 
Much has been said and sung of him; here 
let him rest iu peace. 

We must no longer rejoice in an escape 
from the dark regions of practical superstitions; 
for it is impo8.sible to omit all mention of tbo 
ugliest and most prominent of all the shapaq 
that peopled it, the master of the magioUms, 
the legendary Satan. The Satan or the devil 
of old superstition was an imaginary being 
quite of his own kind. He was not the Satan 
of theology, though there were drawn be+j 
tween the two a few strong lines of counectlDn<.f 
He was the builder of all casties, bridges, and " 
works of art that seemed to be beyond manV 
strength, even^f mountains and valleys, ii^' 
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’ looked «8 if they had been jsrado, .and not a» 
if tliey were ordinary parts of the surroundiug 
Boeitery. Sifch works were, however, in some 
caee>4, aUrihuted to the giaota, of wtiom tliera 
- will not be room here to speak. In the south 
the same. wild influence that operated upon 
all the legentis represented Satan as a gentle¬ 
man. la the fabliaux of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and in the songs of the 
minstrels, he is at the worst a criminal jndge 
who holds men to their duty; but iu the 
north he has a fiercer character. Phrases 
now almost unmeaning on tlie lips of those 
who use them fortncrly were of frightful itn- 
Dort. Here is an illustration from Gervasius 
Tilberieusis : " There is iu Catalonia a very 
high mountain, called Cavaga, steep and 
nearly inaccessible. On its sunmiit is a lake, 
with blackish water. Tlierennder, it is said, 
lies a house of demons, after the manner of a 
palace, very extensive, and with one closed 
gate. Its shape is unknown to the people, 
because it is iiivisihle. When anybody throws j 
a stone into the water iltere breaks out a 
storm, as if the demons were oileuded. On 
one of tlie peaks of this mountain are eternal 
snow and ice ; there is much crystal, and the 
sun never shines there. Now let the reader 
hear what lately hai>pened on this spot. 

“In a village huilt under the mountain, 
named Juiichora, there lived a peasant, Peter 
de Oahina, who one day stayed at home, doing 
some work in his own cottage. And he being 
annoyed by the eonst.ant squalling of liis 
infiuit whom be could not quiet, cried out, as 
people do when they consider themselve.s in- 
juroil, saying,' Tlie devil take the child ! ’ 

“ Instantly his otfer was accepted, and by 
unseen hands his little girl was dragged out 
•of the cradle, and carried away in a whirl¬ 
wind. Seven years aiterwai'ds a native of 
ihe place w.as travelling on foot about the 
mountain, when he saw a man who ran by 
wailing piteously. 'Woe’s me,’ he cried, 
* woe’s me that I am pressed under such a 
burden!’ Asked by the traveller, ‘What 
is the cause, then, of your pain 1 ’ he said, 

' 1 have Vieen now seven years on this moun¬ 
tain Oiivaga because I was committed to 
the devils, and they ride me daily, aud whtj> 
.me as their hotse.’^ Lest the hearer might 
doubt him, he toleli as a sure sign of his 
truth, that the daughter of Peter Oabitia, 
born at Sanchera, bad also been committed 
to the devil, hut that the demons were tired 
of managing her education, and would be 
very glad to give her back, if her father 
.would come up the mountain for her. 

Then whw the demons had been solemnly 
Itdjared, the girl appeared in a moment. She 
VM of great stature^ dry, frightful to behold, 
•with wild eyes, and iu such state that her 
bones, nerves, and skin, hardly hung to- 
leather. She was of horrible oonnteuauce, 
und spoke,or understood no human language, 
And there were few human affairs that they 
AQtild make her undentaod.” t 


This part of the auhject is, tfi alaiiMt svmy 
one of its forma, so shdoking, that^ althoagh 
it would display, more tbmi anything, the 
active terrors, by day and by nighty that were 
linked with the superstition of our fore¬ 
fathers, I would rather not enforce .it. by a 
body of examples. I will end, therefore, with 
one of the lighter narratives of the olaas. It 
illustrates the phrase—now comic, once ter¬ 
rible—^for it was regarded as a penal adju- 
r.ation, used in many a contest, and readily 
caught up by the person who w.as sure to 
obhim something thereby — the devil take 
the hindmost. In Luther’s “Table-talk,” 
there was a stoiy told of a number of young 
'nobles who rode a race shouting, “The 
I devil take the hindmost.” The foremost 
I had a led horse, which be let go, and gal> 

I loped on. Thou the loose horse fell into the 
rear, and at the end of the race was carried 
I away through the air. 

I A CALL UPON SOPHY. 

I We will again make a short unceremonious 
visit to Sophy, and be instructively amused 
by M. Aimd-Martin. 

Let a roan roll a little air in his month, 
and what is that 1 Let Napoleon twist it 
between his lips and all the world is at war, 
—give it to Fendlou and he shall so moA- 
age it with his tongue that there shall be 
everywhere peace. It is but a little agitated 
air that sets mankind in motion. If we 
could live without air we could not ttdk, 
sing, or he.ar any sounds without it. There 
would be a blazing sun in a black sky,— 
sunshine mingled with thick darkness, 
there would be everywhere au awful silence. 
There is leas air in the upper than in the 
lower regions of the atmosphere ; the bottom 
crust of air is, of course, densest. Saussure 
fired a pistol on the summit of Mont Biauc, 
and the report was like the snapping of a 
stick. There is a well at Fulda three hun¬ 
dred palms deep ; throw a stone down it 
aud the noise it makes in its descent will 
be like the tiring of a park of cannon. It 
goes down among dense air, and also it 
reverberates. When a man speaks he strikes 
au with his throat and mouth as a stone 
stnkes water, and from his tongue as £rom 
the stone spread undulating mrcles with, 
immense rapidity. Those circles may ba 
checked and beaten back in their conise, as 
it is with the waves of sound made byi^ 
stone tumbling down a well, beaten back and 
curiously multiplied. At the Oas^e of 
Simonetti, near Milan, one low note of 
musio will beget a concert, for the note is 
echoed to and fro by the great wings of the 
building that reflect and multiply a sound 
just as two mirrors leflect and multiply 
a lighted candle. Sound is, in fact, reflected 
just as light ie, and may be brought quite 
in the same way to a focus. A worn spoken 
in the focus of .one ellipse wiU be httud in 
























fishers 'Who pushed out to sea in boats and 
made long tracks of light on the phospbo- 
resceut water. They seemed to be at work 
in lire where they were stirring about with 
fish baskets, seizing fishes and detaching 
shells from rocks. After a time they returned 
singing, wet from tbeir task, and their whole 
persons covered with living fire. They 
brought with them gigantic crabs and 
irightlul rays, and thousaruls of shells all 
glittering with light, which they poured out 
upon tl)e grass, and then often they would 
dunce, naked eavages as they were, about 
tbeir huts, and look like fairies, or fire- 
spirits. 

Now that we are by- the sea, wo will 
abide upon it. What if there were no waves 
nor tides, nor currents in the ocean i What 
if it were not salt ? To take»ouly one con¬ 
sideration. What if it were possible for the 
sea to become frozen over like the Serpen¬ 
tine ? Put upon a short siilowance of vapour, 
when all the summer supply liad beeu duly 
condensed and discharged in rain, wo should 
have dry winters and Bi)riugs, we slioulU 
want clouds, waul rain, want water springs 
and water: The sjuid islands and marshes, 
and tlie many divorghig channels, naturally 
formed .as a delta at the mouth of most 
great i^ivers, are very ugly; but they are 
formed naturally and like all tilings in 
nature have their use. We nniy say that 
they exist where it is geograi>hically inevi¬ 
table that tiiey sliould exist, but He who 
made alike the laws and the things under 
the laws, so made them, that whatever 
accident may arise from their working, l 
whatever secondary or other combinations 
they miiy rim into, everytliing has more 
than one use for good. Where we see no 
use the fault is in our ignorance ; for we 
have millions of years of work to do, before j 
wp can say that we have turned out all 
the knowledge tlial is locked up in this 
little cabinet • we call our world. The 
marshes and low islands at a river's mouth 
serve, we may say, as breakwaters tor the 
protection of* the inner couuti-y. If they 
were less open-moutlied there would be no 
“ bore ” in the Severn or the llooghly. 

When we feel inclined to pride ourselves 
on our great wisdom, let us think how very 
little they appeared to know of nature who 
lived in the world before us, and feel tliat 
the very rapidity with which new informa¬ 
tion is now pouring in will in tlie end tell 
of our ignorance more tales th.an of our 
wisdom, since it will cause us also hereafter 
to appear marvellously short-sighted in the 
eyes of those by whom our places will be 
taken. The tides to which we have beeu 
just referring, Kepler took fur the respira- 
tione of the earth, which he regarded as a 
Uying animal, and Blackmore attributed the 
eruptions of Mount Etna to fits of colic. 
We have pushed out into somewhat deeper 
soundings but. they still *wiii deepen as we 


go, and of the sea of knoWledj^ 
say too, as of the salt water sea, that ' 
are parts of it which no man ma^ 4trer 
expect to fathom. ' 

SONNET IN A SPEINQ GEOVB. 

Heru the whUe-rey'd anemone is born. 

Wood-sorrel, and the varnished butteroup. 

And primrose in its pnrpled green swathed np, 

Pallid and 4weet round every budding thorn ; 

Grey nsh and beecli with rusty leaves outworn, 

Here, too, the darling liiiiirt has her nest, 

In the blne-lustred holly, never shorn ; 

Whose partner cheers tile little brooding breast, 

Piping from some near bough. O simple song! 

0 cistern deep of that harmonious rillet. 

And these fair juicy stems that climb and throng 
The vernal world, and imexiiaustcd seas 
Of flowing life ! and sou], that asks to iill it 
Kitcli of tliem nil—and more, and more than these 

FEOM CALirOENIA. 

I HtVK the honour to be an iiibabitant 
of the village of S:Jmou Falls, Eldorado, 
Culiforuiit. It is a place set in a ring of 
mouiitaiuB; a scene of a prison with high 
'Willis,' practicable only in tliose places 
tbvough wliicli our friendly river makes his 
entrance .and his exit. Wo call the village 
Siibuon Falls, because the river contains 
salmon, anti is broken very near us by a 
w.atcr-fall of about sixteen feet, up which tiie 
lish now and tlieii succeed in leaping. The 
riglit of fisliing, by tacit consent, still be¬ 
longs to the ludiiuis, and in summer they 
come down to catch the salmon, both by 
spearing and by nets. Our fishing in the 
river is for gold ; of which it is said to coutuia 
not shoals. Every year we dam small por¬ 
tions of it, and having then drained by 
ditches or flumes, look for the scales that we 
love better than scales of any fish that swims. 
Frequently, after months of toil and patient 
industry, the river-bed, after it has been 
drained off, displays only a baiTcn stretch of 
rock, and we have lost our labour. Fortune 
at other times is very kind to a.s. 

Not long ago this village was a canvas 
town ; but it has become now a substantial 
]>lace, and we iiiliabit wooden houses. In the 
street between tliese houses there walk men 
of almost all nations under the snu. _ At one 
door is perhaps a group of Americans, -of 
white men, as they are often called, in contra-' 
distinction to the rest, who are all considei'ed 
foreigners. Over the way may be a crowd of 
Chinese in tlieir own odd costum^ with 
hats of wicker-work, like saucepan-lids, with 
bodies wrapped in three or four dark-blue 
cotton jackets of unequal length, the under- ’ 
most padded througliout; with sublimely 
baggy trousers, and slipsberi shoes; eveiy . 
mail, toO) with his tail touching the grpuao^ - 
thanks either to nature’s liberal supply of- 
hair, or to the silk cord with which de- - 
ficiency is eked out and concealed. The 
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. 'G^ijnese bay* a quarter of their own in English dairy,” tobacco, pep^eii;and 
'oirtiyilJage, where they have nierchantB of sago. On the ioor are barrels of flour, 
tlieir. own race, who keep stores supplied with ham, pickled pork and beef, salmon, mackewl; 
^eLr own piopercommodities. Amongtbese sliced and dried apples. There are saoltB 
'’}uay'‘t>e quoted ducks preserved iii oil; tins also full aud half-full of flour, Indian mml; 
ftnd^jtails of Ashes, with the fishes also dided beans, cuflee, sugar, onious, potatoes, cabbage, 
and pickled—very good eating, let me add ; Again, tliere are in store barrels of gin, rum, 
aud beans made into a paste with a peculiar whiskey and brandy, os well .os kegs that eon- 
kind of oil, highly offensive to the nose of the tain nails, pickles, cider ; firkins of butter, 
mere western barbarian. They also, of course, and l«vrrols of hard bread and soila cr-ickers. 
^al largely iii rice and lea. One portion of the store is parted oflf from 

' The collector of the tux on foreign miners the rest, and devoted to liquor bottles 
conies to our village monthly, and exacts four and decanters. Tliis is the “bar.”. The 
dollars (about sixteen shillings and eight- bar is made attractive by showy labels 
pence)pcrmonthfrorueaciiCl>inatii:ui,Gcrnmn, on the bottles th.at coiitaiu brandy peaches, 
IVeuchm.an, Eiiglishniau, or other foreigner brandy cherries, bimuly neat as imported^ 
who has not taken an oath of alU-giatice to eh;imi«igne, aud other well-beloved jiotations. 
the government of the United Slates. At I Tljere are also handsome jars devote<l to sar- 
first dohii Ctiiuam.an did nut consent to this dines and spices. On a shelf over these ai'c 
aiTangetuent, and was not at home when the. hermetically sealed t>yster«,lol)alers, and clams; 
collector called, having gone off to hide among; with caddies of ten, ami fresli-groiind coffee ; 
the woods and hills. A lew peremptory sales : Iso cream of tartar and carbonate of soda, 
of his mining tools for one-tenth of tlieir used as a substitute for yeast. Tiie roof ot 
value soon opened his eyes to his own in- the Store is not left vac.mt. t)ver head, on 
terests, and lie now pays ilie tax without a ri.ails driven into the beams, are suspended, to 
murmur. For tliis payment .a foreigner re- tlie .aunoyunee of all tall men, boots. Euota 
ceLves a license-to work in the mines for of all sorts aud sizes. French calf with pump 
one month ; if unable to produce this license soles, thick cowhides. India-rubbers, grained 
when called upon to do so, he is liable to a leathers and split leathers, aud warranted 
heavy fine and imprisonment. | waterproofs ; among them are to be seen the 

Greater, however, tlian the diversity of j Best Boot in the Store, the Ghe.apest Boot in 
people is the diversity of dress among the,the Store, the Host Serviccahle Boot in the 
dwellers in our village. In the street one ' Store,and amullitiuleofothers labelled, which 
may remark, of course, the general absi’uce of,.‘ill hang together tliere. It is a ])ity that they 
coats. Nearly every citizen is in his shirt-Svill not hang togetlier many days upon the 
sleeves ; but the sliirls are of every line. One J feet of piirchaseiv-i. 

shinoa with the glory of scarh-t; arm-iu-arni Our store of course contains the digger’s 
withscarletisperbapsasliirtoftliuvery bright- , ironmongery : picks, warranted not to break 
est blue; there arc reds of every shade; greens, jin the eye; steel shovels; .axes and lines; 
yellows, greys. Then the variety hecomes pick-h.andles and :ixc-]iandles; crowbars, 
bewildering by crossing of all these colours coils of ro])c, coffee-pots, teapots, frying-pans, 
in every form of check. In tlie otlier gai‘-1 camp-kettles, and tin pans lor washing out 
ments there is .almo.st equ.al diversity. A 1 gold. There we may also buy strong purses 
genuine hat subjects its wearer tx) a heavy I to hold the gold, and iron safes to huld the. 
fine in the shape of “ drinks for the crowd.” purses. • 

Low-crowned, wide-brimmed, mirrow-brim- Onr cnirenoy at Salmon Falls is as 
med, round-topped, or double-up-aud-may-be- motley a,s our dress. We have no need of 
sat-upon-without-iujury form of liats, aremet money-clningers. No foi'oign coin, is quar- 
with in great vai-iety. One youth wears a tall relied with. When the exact value of any 
brigand’s hat, another a Mother Shiptou’s— piece is doubtful, it is appraised roughly in a 
that is to say, a perfect cone. few moments to the perfect satisfactum of all 

The village of Salmon Falls contains four parties. I take as 1 write a handful of silver 
stores, or general shops. The largest is coin at i-andom ii'om the money-drawer. 

A framed building, forty by twenty feet. What ilo 1 turn out 1 One dollar, Spanish, 
t(WO stories high, lathed aud plastered 1720; a five-franc piece of Charles X.; a 
inside, and painted white outside, with dollar, republic of Bolivia, 1850 ; a five-franc 
A roof covereii with shingles. It turns piece of the Empire, 1811; one of Louis 
one gable-end to the street, and h.as glazed i’hilippe, Itoi des Fiun^ais, 1834; another, 
doors in the front, aud two windows in the Libertd, Egalitd, et Fraternity; another, 
upper story. It has also glazed doors round Louis N.-ipoleou Bouaiiarte, Bmperenr; all 
each corner, so that it fronts three ways, equally esteemed here, and current at the 
On the shelves inside are ai ranged all kinds uniform rate of one dollar. Among smaller ' 
of ready-made clothes, ream^ of letter-paper, coins, I find the English shilling, the ou6- 
. boxes of envelopes, titles of ink, boxes of franc piece, the Spanish pistareeu; all raiik- 
oaadles and soap, of ralsias, of matches, tin ing as equals with the American qiiiirter- ,.' 
plates, kni'ves and forks, spoons, sacks of salt, dollar. Copper currency w'e men of Ehluradd' 
cheeses packed in tin, and marked.^ prime; scorn. We W«e none, and we wish for nonSil } - 
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tuot we equalise our nnaUest ooius by paamag 
<me kind Sit a small premium, and others 
at a discount. Our smallest coin is one-tenth 
of a dollar, called by us a “ bit,” With this 
coin the most one can purchase is a cigar of 
cabba^-leares, a glass of poor liquor, or a 
box of matches. 

We have no church in Salmon Falls. Many 
villages in the adjoining counties are ahead 
of us in this and some other respects; but 
Sunday is the great marketing day. 

Our village has a mil] situated at the 
Falls,•where an overshot wheel drives a saw. 
This mill is on the banks of the river several 
miles above ns, and the business of floating 
the isnt logs down the river in the season of 
water is attended with some danger. 
Ow location has a bridge, the third that wc 
have built; the two before it having been 
washed away during the fi-eshets of past 
winters. 

We are not a dull community of men, lie- 
ing cheered by the ladies of our village. We 
have married ladies and young ladies, who 
come out at our balls, and dance for the real 
love of dancing. The enamoured youth may, 
if he be brisk, see the belle of the ball-room 
up with the lark next morning milking the 
cows; for every fair maid of Salmon Falls 
believes in work when it is the time to 
work, Emd in dancing when it is the time to 
dance. We blend the gaieties of town with 
the clmrma of country. We are proud of 
our gardens. Here up in the mountains 
many a little valley is to bo seen carefully 
plonghcd and sown, soon rewarding labour 
with fine fields of grain. We raise melons of 
all kinds without any exertion, and in im¬ 
mense quantities. They are of a size and 
quality unknown in London or in Paris. 

Finally, and in farther pi'oof of our ac¬ 
tivity, I will only add that our village has 
the aqueduct oi’ a water company run¬ 
ning through it, and that the reservoira of 
several other companies are within sight. 
These works supply the water used in wash¬ 
ing the gold. The largest of these channels 
carries the water over twenty miles. 

PATCHWOEiL 

When Captain Basil Hall had finished one 
of his agreeable budgets of naval and miscel¬ 
laneous gossip, ho sought for a name which 
should indicate a coUectiou of odds and ends, 
of fragments, of random sketches and anec¬ 
dotes, of hits picked up hither and thither. 
He thought of “ Breccia,” because geologists 
tell os that breccia is a collection of bits and 
fragments he thought of Conglomerate,” 
because this implies something akin to 
taeccia, but both appeared to be too learned ; 
and then he thought of “ Pudding-stone,” but 
tliis sounds too much like making fnu; and 
at last he decided on “ Patchwork,” because it 
is a good old English household word, exactly 
indicating a production made dp of ahreds and 


patehea. Now, there are many kinds of artistic 
productions which we feel disposed to cadi 
patchwork,foralikereason; rnarquetmpatdi- 
work, parquetry-patchwork, buhl-pat(£w^, 
niello-patchwork, damascene-patchworl^^siim- 
mel-patchworh ; and we can assurei any 
person who baa not duly thonght on the 
matter, that these various kinds of patchwork 
often call forth considerable grace, taste, and 
delicate art. Of the “ little bits ” which com* 
pose mosaic-patchwork, we discoursed in our 
seventh volume, and have naught to do with 
them here. 

A scrap of French will show us the origfri 
and meaning of the word marquetry. Tto 
verb marqiieter means “to inlay,” and thus 
marquetry and inlaying are one and the same 
thing. Bub then it is understood that wood, 
and wood only is tlie material of the pieces 
employed ; if they be aught else, it becomes 
mosaic, or pietra-dura, or buhl, or niello, or 
damasquinerie. The pieces are usually very 
thin, so as to be applied as a veneer to a 
foundation of coarser material; and they are 
generally of diflerent colours, that their juxta¬ 
position may produce gracelnl and harmonious 
designs. Some of the early nations practised 
the marquetry art; but it was not until the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that it 
became a fiivourite and recognised kind of 
adornment. T]ae ruder specimens were simply 
checquers or unmeaiiiiig ilesigns of black and 
white wood ; but one John of Verona found 
out the way to stain his little pieces of wood, 
and to shape and adjust them so as to produce 
pictures. The next generation of marquetriers 
had the advantage of employing some of the 
beautifully coloured woods procured from 
America ; they also devised a peculiar mode 
of burning or scorcliing the surface without 
consuming the wood, by means of hot sand, 
and thus obtained a power of producing 
variations in light and shade. 

It is a pretty art, this: midway betiKeen 
.an artist's work and a workman’s work. The 
design, having been first drawn on paper and 
properly coloured, is pricked with a fine 
needle ; and through the perforations a little 
pounce is passed upon the coloured wood 
beueatli, which thus becomes marked wi& 
an outline of the design. Ibese outlines are 
then carefully cut. Supposing, for the sake 
of illustration, that the marquetry consiatS of 
a pattern in light wood inlaid in a general 
BUiface of dark wood ; in such case the t#o 
pieces of wood are cut together, with-the 
same applicatiou of the saw; aud -thus the 
piece cut out of the light woofl corresponds 
exactly in shape and size with the opening 
left in the dark wood, so as to fit into it 
accurately. In the earlier work, the wood 
WHS cut by handj the thin pieces of woM 
being hdd in awice, and the saw held hoii- 
zonWly ; but in our own day the pieces vte 
cut with great rapidity and exactness b^' a 
fine saw made from a piece of watch-starn^ 
and worked vertically Dy a treadle, When 
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tb» ntarqafftrier met to the dignity of an 
ifftut, aud produces wood picture instead of 
tauoeauiug'pattemB, then bis labour is fre- 
queittly called tarsia-work, and he has much 
ifdo'to procure fi agments of wood suitable in 
.OMO^ to his wants. If he slain them, the 
•tain may fade; and hence he lovea ratlier to 
use wood in the natural colour tiian in a 
stained state, if he oan obtain sulhcieut 
variety. 

M. Cremer, an 6b6niste or marquetrier of 
Paris, has lately produced some b!.‘autifiil 
•work in which the pieces of wood were pre¬ 
viously stained by the method of Dr.Boucherie. 
^fhis method is exceedingly remarkable, aud 
bids fair to give rise to many novelties, and 
perhaps beauties in the colour of organiscil 
substances. It depends upon the absorption 
of saline and other solntiuns by trees. He 
arrived, after many experiments, at a conclu- 
aion that it is far easier to impregnate wood 
with any desired solution when tlie plant is 
still full of its own natural juices, than when 
the vessels of the felled tree have begun to 
contract, and a considerable portion of the 
natural hnmidity of the wood to have evapo¬ 
rated. He tried at first to impregnate the 
wood of the tree while still iu a growing 
state, causing it to suck up various solutions 
by the absorbing power of the leaves. This 
plan, through various practical diiiiculties, he 
abandoned; and he then adopted a chiiap, 
simple, aud effective process for impregnating 
the felled timber with liquid. Ho cuts the 
tnmk of a newly-felled tree into convenient 
pieces; he adopts some mode of hollowing 
the wood near the centre, and introduces the 
liquid into the hollow ; he employs great 
pressure, sufilcieut to drive the liquid into all 
the pores of the wood. If he would simply 
preserve the wood from dry rot, be employs 

* solution of sulphate of cojiper; if he would 
harden the wood, he' selects a solution of 
pyrolignite of iron ; if he would increase its 
nckibiiity, elasticity, and incombustibility, he 
employs a solution of chloride of calcium; if 
he would impart to it any desired colour, he 
SimployB a poloured solution; and thus he 
acquires a mastery over the wood, rendering 
it obedient to his behests. 

What untiring patience many of these 
woihers in little bits of wood exhibit I Let 
-call to mind some of the produc- 
tians which all the world went to see iu 
Hyde Park. Here is M. Bisso’s table from 
€hinoa, on the top of which are the twelve 
■ tigns of the zodiac, and a flaming Sol riding in 

• flaming chariot, all made of bits of wood. 
Sere is M. Magni’s table, also'from Genoa, 

' and also glorying in the twelve signs of the 
jpodiaa Here is an ambitious table by H. 
Cflando of Hioe, in which the battles of the 
Kil^ Tra&lgar, Waterloo, and Moodkee are 
represented in marquetry, the colonrad pieces 
of wood having been skilfully shaded by the 
Boercfaiiig action of hot sand Here is the 
naaptuous pkuiofarte by Messi'S. Broadwood, 


with its delicate and graceful ornamentation 
in parquetry (if our memory serve ua, tide 
noble instrument has since been preseuterl by 
the makers to the Hoyal Academy of Music). 
Here is the octagonal library-table, com(> 08 'ed 
of fourteen thousand separate pieces of wood 
But greatest and most marvellous, here is 
the Spanish table, with a magiiitying glass 
suspeudeil in front, and a ci-owd of persons 
waiting their turn to examine the mosaic 
wood-work througli this optical medium ; for 
the pieces are so small, and the pattern so 
delicate, that they can scarcely be appreciated 
by the naked eye. M. Perez, of Barcelona, 
tlie maker, says that the table-top contains 
three million separate and distinct little bits 
of wood. We have not heard of any visitor 
having stayed to count them. 

Because parquetry rhymes with mai>- 
quelry, it does not necessarily follow that 
])arquetiy and marquetry are twin children. 
It does nevertheless happen that the one, like 
the other, is a kind of inlay or wood-mosaic ; 
parquetry being more usually applied to 
floors, and marquetry to ornamental furni¬ 
ture. Generally speaking, parquetry is in 
two colours only, and the devices are geome¬ 
trical patterns i-ather than pictures. Some of 
the parquetry protluccd on the continent is 
very beautiful. Carpets are not used there 
so much as with us, and hence there is a 
motive for making the floor as attractive as 
possible. Some of the more costly specimens 
are composed of oak satinwood, mahogany, 
.and rosewood; but the average examples 
have two kinds only ; and a delicate damask¬ 
like effect is occasionally produced by one 
single kind of wood alone—the direction of 
the grain in the inlay being diffei'eut from 
that in the ground. 

Patchwork may consist of bits of wood 
combined with bits of other substances, as 
well as of wood alone. And bits of card¬ 
board may iu like manner be built up piece¬ 
meal. We know a young amateur who, in 
moments of leisure, has built up a model of 
Westminster Abbey with more than ten 
thousand little bits of cardboard and wowi ; 
and every boy who has a sixjienny pocket- 
knife is familiar with some or other kind of 
whittling, connected more or less with some 
ingenious scheme or other of wooden patch- 
work. There is. however, one recognised art, 
in which little bits of metal are iuterspersed 
with bits of wood in such form as to pjoduce 
a very pleasant patchwork, applicable to 
costly articles of fumitura. We are speaking 
of bnhl-work. 

Her Majesty possesses one of the earliest 
and finest specimens of bubl-work, in a 
writing-table which was exhibited at Gore 
House a year or so ago. Andr6 Charles Buhl, 
or Boule, was a famous manufacturer of 
“meubles d’art” during the reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth; he held the offico of “ tfc- 
pissier en tlUo da Boian oliioe whicb 
would seem <to have been honorary ratlmr 










tlian pi-actica], for il had bsou previously 
|^elcl by tire celebrated Molidre, whom we are 
in the habit of regarding mucti more as a 
poet than a tapissier or upholsterer. Be this 
as it may, Bulil was really a cabinet-maker, 
and invented that style of inlaid work which 
is known by his name. A Jarge luiunirnctoi'y 
was carried on for many years by himself 
and'others of his family ; indeed, it is sup- 
polled that the gre.ater part of tlie fine early I 
fy)ecimeus were produced by him or bis 
relations. Many of the cabinets and other 
articles of furniture made by Buhl were 
designed by Berain. “ dessinateur des meniis- 
plaisu'B dn Koi.” In the Queen’s writing- 
table, mentioned above, the bulil-work is 
exceedingly beautiful; the jday of the sur¬ 
face, and tile variety of curvature in diirw ent 
parts of the woik, are admirably adaptetl to 
allow off to adv.'iiilage the lich materials 
employed ; thc-xc materials being silver, brass, 
copper, toi'loibosliell and cuatind. It need 
hardly be saiil that great delicacy and care 
are required in cutting the little grooves into 
which the iilaiuents of rnetal arc introduced, 
and in inserting those fliaineuts so exactly .as 
to fill all the cavities, and yet to leave no 
protuberances above the general level of the 
wood. 

A very pretty p.atehwork is produced 
by that called damascene, in which the 
right trusty artvstic inetal-woi'kers of past 
days produced line results. This art consists 
in ox]U'Ossiiig on the surface of one metal, 
a picture or design by means of another metal, 
incrusted in the ibnner. In the midille, ages 
it w.'ifl much pr.act.ised at JJamascu.s, whence 
its name; and it was introduced into Europe 
from the Levant. The inei’ustatiou was silver 
on gold, gold on silver, silver or gold on iron, 
silver or gold on cojiiu-r—indeed almost any 
two metals w'ould sudicc; and if more than 
two were employed, the work produced might 
still be damascene. The -daiuascenists went 
to work in different ways, according to the 
qualities of the metals which they had 
selected. Sometimes, when the metal to be 
damascened w.as hard, its surface was wrought 
into line lines crossing each other; tiie design 
was cut into this crossed surface ; the metal 
inlay, in tine wire or thread, was laid upon 
the incisions, and fdtecd into tjiem by strong 
pressure or by blows with a h.ammer; and 
the entire work was finally burnished, by 
which the cross-lines left uncovered by the in¬ 
crustation were erased, and a fine polish 
given to the surface. Sometimes, as a means 
of causing the incrustation to adiierc well in 
the incisions, the latter were previously 
hatched or cross-lined, but the remainder of 
thje plate left plain, ^metimes the incrusta¬ 
tion was left in relief; when tiie incrusling 
metal was soft and ductile, the design or. 
pattern was incised in ouUiue, and the body 
of the.design wqis left on a level with the 
general snrftrce of the piste ; a thin piece of 
the ductile metal was then laid upon the 


design, and fixed by the insertion, of its edges 
Into the incised or engraved lines:'^e inerD^- 
tatiou itself was afteiwards occtaionally en¬ 
graved or pounced, Sometimes the jdamns* 
ceuists practised a kind of “ picqud” work, in 
which a pattern or ornamentation is produced 
by means of snmll pins or studs. By one or 
other of these various kinds of damascening 
were produced ornamented swords and sword- 
hilts, 6tuis, boxes and caskets, inkstanda; 
sliieltls, tankards, basins, candlesticks, and 
other objects. But the most glorious work 
in this art is the famous sliield, by Benvenuto 
Cellini. It was ])reseiited by Francis the First 
to Heiiiy the Eighth, and is now the projwrty 
of Queen Victoria, The shield is made of 
einbossed steel, damasceneil with gold and 
silver ; and any one who wo.ild see wliat can 
be effected in this .art sliould forthwith go to 
Marlborougli Bouse, wliereiii. in a gracious 
and liberal spirit, which is fully appreciated 
by all lovers of art, this and otlier artistic 
firoductions of great value have lieeu placed 
for public exhibition by tiie Queen. Tlio 
shie.l(l has represented u))oii it, in conqm't- 
nients separated by ieruiiinil figures, scenes 
from llie liistoryof Julius Cmsar, each consist¬ 
ing of numerous and very highly-finished 
figures in relief. The damascene is almost aa 
extraordinary ns the embossing and chasing; 
for it is in this kind of work that is executed 
the inscription rnnniii; round the edge. The 
inscription comprises twelve Latin lines, con¬ 
taining sixty-eight words, or nearly four 
liundi'od letters; and when it is considered 
that every one of tliese letters is formed by 
liamniering a bit of gold wii-e into a little 
cavity cut or engraved in hard steel, it will 
be seen what paiieut patcliwork tliis damas¬ 
cening must have been. 

What the Cellinis of past days could doj. 
those of the present day certainly ought to 
be able to accomplish, if the art-question and 
the money-question could be brought to 
bear upon the subject at the same time. One 
M, Falloise, an artist-worker of Liege, is in 
the habit of producing ornamental ai-ticlcs in 
wrouglit iron, d,amascened in silver by a pro¬ 
cess differing somewhat from those of the 
luedimval artists. The indentations for re¬ 
ceiving the incrustation are ent with a chisel 
and hammer, and are made with inclined side^ 
so as to gi ve greater power and boldness of 
relief in different p.arts. M. Falloiae has pro¬ 
duced bracelets, cups, vases, chalices, uid 
otlier articles, made of steel, iron, or copper, 
damascened in gold or silver with graceful 
designs of birds, flowers, foliage, bassi-relievi, 
and arebesques. There was a kind of damas¬ 
cening formerly practised at Damascus, on . 
the swoid-bladee, which have beentso re¬ 
nowned for their excellenee, somewhat diffw- 
ent from that above noticed ; but it belonged, 
to the same family of arts, in so for as it was ' 
an inernsting of one metal in or on another.. 

There was a famous kind of patchwork 
practised by the Italians in past yeats, and 











.'i^uariedE Irtr them to fthigh degree of excel- ^ A |»tchwork of>«aameb is aiitothep^arMSty, 
lenee,‘wMch is very little known in our own in which a gronndwork of met^ ie adorned 
v-da^, -elthoQgh sme tubists are resolutely with pictures or ornamental designs ih-enameL 
' aeekii^ to revive it. This art is called niello- An enamel painting, as understood and^rws- 
woik. The chief agent employed was a mix- tiaed in our own day, is a very patient apphr- 
' tore of silver, lead, and sulphur, with or cation of opaque coloured glass, or enametto 
without copper ; and as the sulphur had the a copper ground, by the aid of heat, and with 
effect of blaokeuing the other ingredients, the such an attention to the colours of the enamel 
mixture was calJed ingellum, and after- selected as tO‘ produce the design inteudedw 
wards niello. This kind of metal-work was But the enamel workers of earlier days had 
noticed by the mediseval writers from the very elaborate modes of interspersing the 
seventh to the thirteenth centuries, and it metal among the enamel and the enamel 
was evidently an object of much attention, among the metal. One of the old methods, 
The art is, in fact, like damascene, an incrust- was so practised that the design was pro- 
iug of one metal with another. The article duced in outliife by thin bands of metaL 
intended to be thus incrusted, usually made usually gold, placed edgewise on a metm , 
of gold, or silver, or copper, liad incised upon plate, ana afterwards in by enameL In ' 
it the required design, into which niello was another method, the design was formed on a 
inlaid in small grains ; this niello, after being solid plate of metal, most frequently copper, 
fused by the action of lire, was polished, by sculped recesses or channels, into which 
Originally the incisions or channels in the enamel was inlaid. It is evident, therefore, 
metal were cut broadly, and of an equable tiiat in one case a metallic outline surrounded 
depth ; giving to the entire w'ork, after the an enamel picture, while iu the othm? tua 
introduction of the niello, the appearance of enamel outline surrounded a metallic pio- 
a rude picture, the outlines of which were turc. Seven liundreil years ago, the citizens 
formed sometimes by the metal and sometimes of Limoges produced works in these kinds 
by the niello. But in a later and inqiroved of enamel, which have ever since main¬ 
mode of practising the art, the designs on tlio tained a high rank in the estimation of 
metal were engraved with great delicacy, and connoisseurs. 

when needful, were carefully shaded by lines. And thus it is that patchwork ia not 
The celebrated Florentine goldsmith, Fiuigu- merely an economical motherly mode of 
erra, about the middle of the fifteenth een- making a quilt out of bits of pi intod .cotton 
tury, introduced a method of taking impres- and chintz; but is also a mode by which 
Bions from plates lie had engraved, on thin men, whose workmen’s lingers are aided by 
paper, with a view of ascertaining their fitness artists’ brains, can combine together bits 
to receive the niello; these impressions liavc of wood, glass, enamel, metal, and other 
in some few cases been preserved, as art-curi- materials, and out of them elaborate beau- 
osities, and they, as well as the plates them- tiful and delicate works. 

.-selves, are termed nielli. ----—, 

Most of the niello-work is on silver plates ; LOVE AND SELF-LOVE. 

mid the contrast between the darkness of the _ 

niello and the brightness of the silver ]iroduces Tt was during the very brightest days of . 

■an effect not much unlike that of a print from the republic of Venice, when her power was in 
a steel or copper plate. For many ages no its prime, together with the arts which have 
one practised this pretty art; but within the m.ade her, like every Italian st&tc, celebrated 
last few years, hL Wagner, a goldsmith from all over the world — for Italy has prO- 
Beriiu, has revived it at Paris ; and some of duced in poetry and painting, and in the 
the London goldsmiths are beginning to turn humbler walk of musical composition, the 
their attention this way. It is, however, the greatest of the world’s marvels—that Paolo 
old school of goldsmiths who threw themselves Znstaria was charged by the Marquis di 
with heart and soul into this 'delicate craft. Bembo to paint several pictures to adorn 
About four years ago there was a remarkable his gallery. Paolo had come from Borne at 
exhibition in the rooms of the Society of Arts, the request of the Marquis, who had received 
of ancient and mediseval art; iu which the a very favourable account of the young 
oapabUities of niello-work were fully deve- artist—he was but thirty. Paolo was houd- 
l<^d. It can scarcely be a matter for some, of middle height, dark, and pale; 
■question that this niello process is capable lie bad deep black eyes, a small mouth, a 
of producing very pleasing effects. The finely traced moustache, a short curling 
Science and Art Department of the Board of beard, and a forehead of remarkable intef 
Trade have purchased a chalice, and placed lectuality. There was a slight aavageness in 
it in the museum at Mariborough House as a bis manner, a brief sharp way of speaking, 
epeounen of modern English skill iu this art, a restlessness in his eye, which did not in- 
aud ' in ■ the sister art of incrusting metal crease the number of his friends. But when 
sur&ces, with enamel ^ the chalice, with its men knew him better, and . were admitted 
rilviw groundwork, its parcel-gilt adornment, into his intimacy —a very rare occurrence 
and its incrustarioas in niello and enamel, is —they loved him. i . 

a beautiful production! Then, be was generous-hearted and noblaj- 
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]ii» lu^ im liiB «dwce, irars all 

-at their serraee. But bis -whole aool was m 
his art. Klght and day, day and night, he 
aeeavad to tlunk of itothiiig but his paintiBg. 
In Borne he had been looked npon as mad, 
. Jar in the day ho was not content with re- 
nunning eloee at -work in his master’s studio, 
hut at night he inrariably shut himself up in 
an old half'mined bouse, in the outskirts, 
where none of his fi-iends were ever invited, 
amd where no man ever penetrated, and no 
women save an old nurse, who had known 
him from a child. It was believed, with 
considerable plausibility, tliat the .artist had 
a pieture in hand, and tbit he passed his 
night even in study. He rarely left this 
retreat before midday, and generally returned 
to hia hermitage early, after a casual visit to 
his lodgiDgs, though he could not occa- 
akmally remse being jirosent at large parties 
given by his patrons. 

On arriving in Venice he resumed his 
former mode of life. He had an ajiartment 
at the Fidace Bembo; he took his meals 
there, but at night-fall, when there was no 
grand reception, he wrapped himself in his 
cloak, put on his mask, and, drawing hia 
BWfflrd-hilt close to hia hand, went forth. H(! 
took a gondola until he reached a certain 
narrow street, and then, gliding down that, he 
disappeared in the gloom caused by the lofty 
houses, iMo one noticed much, this mode 
of life; he did his duty, be was polite, afl'able, 
and respectful with his patron ; he was 
gallant with the ladies, but no more. He did 
not make the slightest effort to win the 
affections of those around him. Now all 
this piissed in. general witliout much ob¬ 
servation. 

Still, there -was one person whom this wild¬ 
ness and eccentricity of character—all that 
has a stiimp of originality is called eccent ric 
—caused to feel deep interest in liim. The 
Marquis had a daughter, who at sixteen 
had Iteen nutrried, from interested motives, 
to the old uncle of the Doge, now dead. 
Cloriiula was a beautiful widow of one and 
twenty, who, rich, independent, of a deter¬ 
mined and Ihonghtful character, had made 
up her mtnil to marry a second time, not to 
please relations, but hei-seif. From the first 
^e noticed BtioM favourably; be received 
her friendly advances respectfully but coldly, 
and rarely stopi>ed his work to converse. 
She asked for lessons to improve her slight 
knowledge of painting'; he gave them freely, 
but without ever adding a single word to the 
necessary observations of the interview. He 
seeme<i absorbed in his art. One day 
Cknrinda stood behiud him ; slie had been 
vratclting him with patient attention for 
an hour ; she now came and took up her 
(joarters in the gallery all day, with her 
attendant girl, reading or painting. Paolo 
bad.’’aot spoken one word during that hour. 
SudAmly (llorinda rose and uttered the ex- 
olfTiiMuft;.- . • 


“Mow beanBfnl I ” . , , , . - ... 

“Is it not, Hgnora?” , . .. ('V 

“ Most beantU'pl,” she Mtorned, aston-whed 
both at the artist’s manner, and the entlm- 
siasm with which he alluded to kia own 
creation. 

“ 1 am honoured by your approval,” si^ 
Paolo, laying down his palette and folding his 
aims to gaze at the picture—a Cupid and 
Psyche—with actual raptura 

it was the face of the woman—of the girl, 
timidly impassioned and tender, filling ths 
air around with beauty—that had struA 
Clorinda. With golden hair, thiit waved and 
shone in the sun; with a white, small, but 
exquisitely shaped forehead ; with deep blue 
eyes, fixed with admiring love on the tors- 
meiit.ing god ; with cheeks on which lay .so 
softly the bloom of healtli that it seemed 
lesdy to fade before the breath from the 
painting; with a mouth and chin moulded 
on some perfect Grecian statue, she thought 
he bail never seen anything so divine. 

“ Ah ! ” she said with a sigh, “ you painters 
are dreadful enemies of woman. Who woidd, 
look at reality after gazing on this glorious 
kleal I ” 

“It w reality,” replied the painter. “I paint 
from memoiy.” 

“■ impossible ! You must have combined 
the beauty of fifty girls in that exqiumte 
creation.” 

“ Mo ! ” said the artist gi-avely; “that foce 
exists. I saw il in the mountains of Sicily. 
I liave often painted it before: never so suc¬ 
cessfully.” 

“I would give the world to gaze on the 
original,” replied Clorimla. “1 adore a beau¬ 
tiful woman. It is Gad’s greatest work of 
art.” 

“ It is, signora,” said Paolo; and he tarned 
away to his.work. 

Women born in the climate of Italy, under 
her deep blue sky, and in that air that 
breathes of poetry, painting, music, and love, 
are not guided by the same impulses and 
feelings as in our colder and nioro practical 
I north. Clorinda did nut -wait for Fftolo’u 
I admiration; she loved him, and every di^ 

I adiled to hov passion. His undoubted genins, 
bis intellectual brow, his noble features ami 
mien, had awakened her long pent-up and 
sleeping affectiona She was herself a woman 
of superior mind, and had revelled in tlm 
delights of Petrarch, Dante, Ariosto, and 
Boccaccio. Now, she felt. How deeidy, idbe 
alone knew. But Zustana remained ohsti- 
uitLely insensible to all her charms: to her 
friendship, ami her condescending tone, as 
well as to her intellect and beauty. He saw 
■all, save her love, and admired mid respected, 
her much. But there was—at all events,, -at 
present—no germ of rising passion in . his 
heart. 

It was not long before she began to remark 
hia early departure fivom the palace, his 
mysterious way of going, and the iiu^. that he 
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retanwd lintal <^e n«t daj at earlj 
vhi^li always now aaw him at hit 
labcRim. TJm idea at once flashed across her 
imiid that he had flavad ia Yeaice some 
pmon oo whom to lavish the riches of his 
afl^ion, and that he went every evening to 
]dwd his passiou at her feet. Jealousy took 
possession of her. She spent a whole night in 
reflection; die tamed over in her mind 
•very euppoaitioa; and she rose, feverish 
and ill. That day, pleading illness, she re- 
aaained in her room, shut up with her 
hooks. 

About an T^fivir after dark, Paolo, his hat 
drawn over his eyes, his cloak wrapped round 
him, and his mask on, stepped into a gon¬ 
dola which awaited him, and started. 
Another boat lay on the opposite side of 
the canal, with curtains closely drawn. 
Scarcely had the artist’s been set in motion 
than it followed. Paolo, who had never, 
aince his arrival in Venice, been watched or 
followed, paid no attention to it. The 
two gondolas then moved side by aide with- 
oot remark, and that of Zusbana stopped as 
usual, allowed the artist to land, aud con¬ 
tinued on its way. A man, also wrapfied in 
a cloak, masked, and with a hat and plumes, 
leaped out also from the other gondola, and, 
creeping close agaiast the w'ail, followed him. 
The stranger seemed, by his gazing at the 
dirty walls and low shops—chiefly old clothes, 
rag shops, and warehouses <levoted to small 
tr^es—very much surprised, but, for fear of 
losing the truck of the r>ther, followed closely. 

Suddenly Zustana disappeared. The other 
moved rapidly forward in time to olKserve 
that he had entered a dark alley, aud was 
ascending with heavy step a gloomy and 
winding staircase. The stranger followed 
cautiously, stepping in time with Paolo, and 
feeling his way with his hands. Zustana only 
halted when he reached the summit of the 
house. He then placed a key in a door— 
a blaze of light was seen, and lie disajipeared, 
locking the door behind him. The man stood 
irresolute, but only for a moment. The 
house was built round a square court, like a 
well: there was a terraced roof. Gliding 
noiselessly along, the stranger was iu the 
open air; moving along like a midnight-thief 
lie gained a position whence the windows 
of tM rooms entered by Zusiona were dis¬ 
tinctly visible. 

A groan, a sigh from the stranger, who 
stock behind a kind of pillar, revealed the 
Cduntess. The groan, the sigh, was occasioned 
by the astounding discovery she now made. 

The room into which she was looking was 
brilliantly lighted up, and beautifully fur- 
nidi^j while beyond—^ior Cloiioda could see 
as plainly as if die had been iu it—^was a 
small liedroom, and near the bed aat an old 
woman, who was preparing to bring in a child 
to.Zuataua. Just withdrawing-herself from 
embrace of Zustana was a beautiful young 
girl, simply and elegantly dressed—the ori¬ 


ginal of tile Pywche whkb she bad m nraeh 
admired. Kow she nnderstood alt; that 
look, which she liad thought the consmbus- 
nesB of hia owti beautiful creation, was flak 
the beloved original. 

The child, a beautiful boy nearly a year' 
old, was brought to Zustana to kiss. Now, 
all his savageiiess Vas gone; now, he stood 
no longer the artist, the creator, the genius 
of art; but the man. He smiled, he 
patted the babe upon the cheek, he let it 
clutch his Angers with its little hands, be 
laughed outright a rich, happy, merry, ordi¬ 
nary laugh ; and then, tui-ning to the' enrap- . 
tured mother, embraced her once more, and 
drew her to a table near the opened window. 

“ What progress to-day 1" asked the painter 
t gaily. 

“ See,” replied the young mother, handing 
iiim a cojiy-book, .and speaking in the some-. 
wh.'it harsh dialect of a Sicilian peasant girl. 

“ L think, at last, f can write a page pretty 
well.” 

“ Erecllent,” continued the painter amiling. 
“My Elcaiiora is. a perfect little fairy. A. 
prettier handwriting you will not see. I need 
give no more lessons.” , 

“Put the reaiiing,’’ said the young girl, 
speaking like a timid scholar ; “ 1 shall never 
please you there.” 

“You always please me,” esclairaed Zus- 
tana; “hut you must get riu of your accent.” 

“ I will try,” said Klcanora earnestly, and 
taking up a book she began to read, with 
much ol the imperfection of a young school¬ 
girl, but so eagerly, so prettily, with such 
an evident desire to please, that, as she con¬ 
cluded her lesson, tiio artist cl-asped her 
warmly to his bosom, and cried witb love in 
his eyes and in his tone, “ My wife, how I 
adore you ! ” 

One summer morning a young man, with a 
knapsack on his back, a pair of pistols in his 
belt, a staff to assist him iu climfiiug the hills 
and mountains, anil in ci’ossing the torrents, 
was standing on the brow of a hill overlook¬ 
ing a small Wt delicious plain. It was half 
meadow, half pasture land; here, trees; there, 
a winding stream, little hillocks, green and 
giussy plots; beyond, a lofty mountain, oa 
which hung a sombre-tinted pine forest; the 
whole illumined by the joyous sun of Sicily, 
which flooded all nature, and spreaii as it were & 
violet .and metallic veil over her. After gazing 
nearly half an hour at the delicious landscape, 
the young man moved slowly down a winding 
path that led to the river side. Suddenly he 
heard the tinkllog of sheep-belts, the barking 
of dogs, and looked around to discover whence 
the sound came. In a small comer of posture 
land, at no great distance &om the stream, he 
saw the flock, and seated beueath the shadow 
of a huge tree, a young girb 

He advanced at mice towards her, not being 
sure of his way. 

She was a young girl of sixteen, the same 











4dlMte«ad exqTrislie creation which bad bo 
fititick CioHnda on the canvas, and in the 
gan-et of Venice. The eye of the artist was 
delighled, the .heart of the man was filled with 
femotion. He spoke to her: she answered 
timidly’but sweetly. He forgot his intended 
question ; he alludedto the beautiful country, 
to the delight of dwelling in such a land, to 
, •the pleasures of her calm and placid existence ; 
he asked if hie could obtain a room in that 
neighbourhood in which to reside while ho 
took a series of sketches. The girl listened 
with attention and interest for nearly half an 
hour, during which time he was using his 
pencil. She then replied that her father 
would gladly, offer him a shelter in their 
small house, if he could be satisfied with very 
humble lodging and very humble fare. The 
young man accepted with many thanks, and 
then showed her his sketch-book. 

*' Holy Virgin!” she cried, as she recognised 
herself. 

“ You are pleased,” eaid the artist, smiling. 

“ Oh! it’s beautiful; how c.'ia you do that 
with a pencil 1 Come quick, and show it to 
father r i 

* The young man followed her, as she slowly j 
drove her sheep along, and soon found him- j 
self within sight of a small house with a j 
garden, which she announced as her father’s. 
She had the drawing in her hand, looking at, 
it with deligl'.t. Unable to restrain her feel- [ 
mgs, she ran forward, and entering the house,' 
disappeared. Zustana—of course it was he—i 
laughed as ho picked up the crook of the 
impetuous young shepherdess, and, aided by' 
the faithful dog, began driving home the 
patient animals. In ten minutes Eleanora 

S eared, accompanied by her fatlier, her- 
er and sister: regular Sicilian peasants, 
without one atom of re.semhlance to this ex¬ 
traordinary pearl concealed from human eye 
in the beautiful valley of Arnola. I'hey were 
all, however^ struck by the portrait, and 
received the artist with rude hospitality. 

Ha took up his residence with them ; he 
Bought to pie.ase, and he succeeded. After a 
very few days he became the constant com¬ 
panion of Eleanora. They -vi'en t out together, 
he to paint, she to look after her sheep, both 
to talk, Paolo ^i(und her totfdly uneducated, 
ignorant of evei-ything, unable to read or 
write, and narrow-minded, as idl such n.atures 
must be. But, there was a foundation of 
sweetness, and a quickueas of intellect, whicli 
demonstrated that circumstances alone had 
made her what she was, and Paolo loved her. 

He bad been a fortnight at Amola, and 
he had made up his mind. One beantiful 
morning, soon after they Irad taken up their 
.^^jtf ual position, he spoke. 

“ JEileanora, I love you, with a love that is of 
life. I adore, I worship you ; you are the 
ist’fl ideal of loveliness; your soul only 
ants culture to be as lovely as your body, 
Uyott be, my wife 1 Will*, you make my 


hofiie yonir home, my cbnntry jwttr eptinttr, 
my life your life ? I am an artist; ' I hntile 
for my bread, but I am already gaining’iidhm.. 
Speak! Will you be mine 1” ' ' 

“ I will,” replied the young girl, who laid 
no conception of hiding her m^ngs of pride 
and joy. 

“ But yon do not know me. lam jealous ahd 
suspicious, I am proud and sensitive. Yon 
are beautiful, you are lovely; others wjli 
dispute you with me. I would slay the 
Pope if he sought you; I would kill the 
Emperor if he offered you a gift. You'are a 
simple peasant ^rl; those around me might 
smile at your want of town knowledge; might 
Jeer at you for not having the accomplishments 
and vices of the town ladies: I should challenge 
the first who smiled or jeered. You niUOT 
then, if you can be mine, and will make me 
happy, live apart from men, for me alone; you 
must know of no existence but mine; you must 
abandon all society, all converse with your 
fi-'llow ci-eatures. 1 must be your world, your 
life, your whole being.” 

“ I will be what pleases you best,” said the 
young girl gently. 

“ The picture does not alarm you ? ” 

“ Will you always love me ? ” she asked 
timidly. 

“ Wliile I live, my art, my idol, my goddess! 
Eleanora, while I breathe.” 

“Do with mo as you will,” replied the 
young girl. 

A month later they were married, her 
parents being proud indeed of the elev.ated 
position to wdiicli their, daughter attained. 
They went in the antumu to Home, where 
Paolo had prepared for his mysterious existence 
by means of his faithful and attached nurse. 
He devoted to her, every moment not directed 
to his art, and at once began her education 
systematically. He found an hpt and earnest 
scholar, and at the time of which I speak, 
Eleanora was possessed of all the mental 
advanh-iges to be derived from constant inter¬ 
course with a man of genius. 

But Paolo Zustana, out of his home, was a 
changed and unhappy man ; he lived In con¬ 
stant dread of his treasure being discovered ; 
ho saw with secret impt-itience, the many 
defects which still existed in his beloved idol; 
he felt the restraint of confining her always 
within a suite of rooms; he longed to give her 
air and space; but he dreaded her being 
seen by powerful and unscmpulons men; 
he dr^ed ridicule for her peasant origpu 
dnd imperfect education. Hence the defects 
in his character. 

It was on the afternoon of the next day, and 
Zustana, who had been giving some finishtng< 
touches to the Psyche, was absorbed in its 
contemplation. He held the brush in his 
hand, and stood back a little way, examining 
it wiMi attenlSion. ' 

" It is beautiful! The Countess Cfierind^ 
was right,” he exclaimed. 
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“ Not iieorlj bo Jpoa^M^al us the original,*’ 
replied that iady in a low tone. 

"Great Heaven!” cried Paolo, turning 
round pal^ and fiercely, to start back in silent 
Ktnaaeiuent. 

There was Eleonora, blushing, treinbliug, 
tiniid, hanging a lillle back, and yet leaning on 
the aria of the Countess, who smiled a sweet 
aad smile of triumph. 

not angry, Bignor Zusiana,” she said ; 
"it is all my fault. You excited my curiosity 
relative to the original of this picture. You 
said it existed. immediately connected jonr 
mysterious absences with something which 
might explain all. Last night 1 followed yon 
home, I saw this beautifnl creature, I under¬ 
stood the motives of her seclusion, litis 
day I went to sec her early; I forced my 
way im Half by threats, half by coaxing, 
I extracted the truth from her. Signor 
Pao^, j our conduct is selfish; to save 
youfself from imaginary evils jou condemn 
this angel to a prison life; you deprive 
lier of >ir and liberty—the very life of a 
Sicilian-gill; you pi event her from cnjoj’ing 
the m'luifoid nlubsiugs which God iiiteiided 
for all ; you deprne us of tlie satisfaction of 
admiring a face so‘divine, and a mind so ex¬ 
quisite. Lilt tlaij, you will say, she is beau¬ 
tiful enough to excite love; she is sluiiilc 
enough to excite *j| smile. Signor Paolo, 
she is gftjSff eiio^'^^jjto scorn the fir.st word 
of lavh^ pa^‘,„‘j„jfalie is educated enough 
to le.fi 11 evcX|j? ,]q, that bcconies a 1 .-m1v, 
ami befits thf^j^of a m.au of genius, it 
you 11111 mix with the woild. 

You aie Jpei-able; your life is a 

torment. iTj f„-d, the couCdaiite, the 

I sister, ^owd of <}\ to 

you %£oni which 

I and small Fre; , „ . . 

' ^J&horror. Tbelitfy® conquered, cried 
^seem to 1« ashanr and 'vlio in- 

^ seats himself *•, generous hiart wou d 
fiudji^^ and allowttloanora, means of witli- 
drawi|L hil*®“ from her unfortunate 

passiom^ her as you please. When 

the Coi^L ^j-riiida, only child of my 
generous calls my wife her sister, 

my wife bfe." 

was natural. Paolo Zusiana 
ceased Auspicious and restless. Eleanora 
was yniCg^lly ad m ired ; and when, ten year's 
later, the^artist, after finisliing the paintings 
for the gallery of the Palace liembo, took up 
his residence permanently in Venice, liis wife 
bjid bheome an aocomplished and unafrocted 
lady,'capable of holding her position in the 
elevateil circles to which the genius of her 
husband, and the friendship of C'lorinda, 
established lier right to belong. Clorinda 
remained trae to her friendship all her life ; 
delighted and happy at being the eusnrer 
of permanent happiness to two loving hearts, 
which, under the system of suapioion,, fear, 
and seclusion adopted by one of them, must 
ultimately have been utterly wretched. 


No one can bo happy and useful in this 
world, who is not of it. If it were not our 
duty to bo of it, we may be very sure ve 
should not be in it. 


BEHIND THE LOUVKE. 

“ Peopi.b may wish to know why I pnll up 
hei'e, and begin to play the fool. I am a 
pencil manufacturer: iioUiing more. 1 know 
that my pencils are good : look here! (Exhi¬ 
bits a medal.) This modal was given to me, 
as the maniifacturei' of these supci'Litive 
encils, by the promoters of the Great Exhi- 
ilion in London.” 

Willi this preliminary address, a very 
fashionable looking gentleman, who has 
•Irawn up his carriage at the roailsido behind 
the Louvre in P.aris, opens an address to a 
iiuiubtr of persons who begin to gather about 
him. ilis equipage is liaudsome ; and people 
V mder wLat be means by this ciiiious pro¬ 
ceeding. Presently tlicy perceive that in 
the buggy there is an organ, and that the 
individual percliod behind tiie gentleman 
fulfils the double Innctiona of footman audt 
orgiin-grindc r. They jieiecive also that 
the serv.aut we.ars a maguifieiiit livery, 
i.art of it consisting of a huge brass 
leliuet, from the summit of whieh immense 
tricolor leallicis llulter eonspiciiously in the 
brei-ze. 'J’ho gditleman suddenly rings a 
bell; and foriliwitli the foolman in the buggy 
oiiiuls a lively air. The crowd rapidly in¬ 
creases. '!'he gentleman is very gr.ave he 
looks quietly at I lie jieoplo about him, and 
then addiessis them a second lime, having 
rung the little bell again to slop hU foot- 
niaii’s organ.—“Now 1 dare say yon wonder 
wiiat I am going to do. Well, 1 will begin 
with the story which led me to this cliarlataii 
life—for I am a eharbitau—there’s no denying 
it. I w.is, as you all know, an <irdinary pencil 
mei chant; and, although I sold niy pencils in 
the hlivit fiom my carri.ige*sea1, I was 
dressed like .any of yon. tVelJ, one day, when 
I was M !bng iiiy pencils at a rapid mte, alow 
ftllow set up liis jmppct-sliow close by me— 
and all my ciislomeis rushed away from me. 
Tills occui red to me many times. Wherever 
I drew up my cm riage to sell my pencils in a 
quiet way some charlatan came, and drew 
all my customers from me. I found that my 
trade was Uaperiug away to a point as fine 
as the finest point of my finest pencil;—aud, 
as you may imagine, T was not very pleased. 
But suddenly I thought that if the public taste 
encourages chailatans, an<l if I am to secure 
tlie patronage of that public, I too must 
become a charlatan. Aud here I am — a 
chailatan from the tips of my hair to the heel 
of my boot, selling excelleiit pencils for 
forty centimes each, os you sliall presently 
see.” 

This second speech concluded in the moefii 
serious manner, the gentleman produces froin 
the cm riage sent u splendid coat embroidered 








vilih goM: this he puts the utmc^ zndiridual select^ genetall 7 smUes, 4Uid 

gravity—then toms to the crowd to watch its bears bis pubUc politiou very oalinly.. 
effect u])oii Uiem. ^ea he takes. his hat off, " For Mercy’s sake, do not edr!” artist 
jMcks up a huge brass helmet from the fervently ejaculates, as he sets vigorous^ to 
Wtom of the carriage, and tries it on. work. This proceeding, in tire open streH, 
Again he looks gravefy at the crowd, sud- conducted with the utmost gravity, and witi^' 
dealy removes the helmet, and places, singly, the most finished acting, is irresistibly lodi- 
&ree plumes represeniiug the national tri- crons. As the poitrait advances towards 
dolor, watching the effect upon, the s]>eclators, completion, the organ plays a trium|diant 
as he adds each feather. Having surveyed the melody. In five minutes a rough and bold 

f eneral effect of the helmet thus decorated, sketch has been produced, resembling only 
e again puts it on; and, turning nowfnll upon in the faintest manner the original—>yet suffi- 
tbe crowd, folds his arms and looks steadfastly ciently like him to be recognised, and to 
before him. After a pause, he rings Ids little create amusement. As the artist holds up 
bell, 'and tbe plumed organist behind him the portrait, to be seen by the crowd, he again 
l^ys a soft and soothing air. To this tune he rings his little bell to sUence his musicaf at- 
fegain speaks ; tendaut in the bnggy, 

“ 'Well, hero lam: as you see, a charlat-an. And now he dwells emphatically upon the 
I have done th'is to please you : you mustn’t virtues of his pencila He declares they 
blame me. As 1 tol<l you, I am the well- arc at once black and hard. He pretentHpuce 
known manufacturer of pencils. They are more,todeteotanairt)fiiicrMlulityinthecm'wd. 

. cheap and they are good, as I shall presently lie is indignant. He seizes a bl<ck of oak- 
show yon. Look here—I have a portfolio!” informs his imaginary detractors that it is 
The gentleman then lifts a large portfolio the hardest known wood — aiei, '^wlth a 
or book—opens it, and exhibits to the crowd hammer, drives the point of one > f ids pen- 
throe or four rough caricatures. He presently oils through it. The wood is s])lit, the 
pretends to perceive doubts floating about as pencil is not injured :—^and he tells Lis imagi- 
to the capability of bis pencils to jiroduce such nary detractors that even if they me notin the 
splendid iiictures. Suddenly he snatches up habit of using pencils for art, ‘..hey are at 
one of them, brandishes it in the air— liberty to split wood with them for winter 
turns over the leaves of the book—finds a firing. All they have do is I buy theri. 
ytmk page—then places himself in an attitude This is of coarse a very: wmlarrepnt in •'“ i 
to indicate intense thought. He frowns ; he performances. The next ' iTie 

throws up his eyes : he taps the pencil impa- melancholy grind of tliewere maTTie''''Juggy, 
tieutly against his Miiii; he traces imaginary of a huge box full of silveed of the 
lines in the air; he stands for some seconds This box is opened daughter at'^to the 
with upturned face, rapt—waiting, in fact, crowd as the astonishmn to Rome,^' these 
to be inspired. Suddenly he is struck wonderful pencils. Arts mysterious eyjirlatan 
by an irreaistinlo and overpowering thought, goes through all thd and attached* which 
and begins to draw the rough outlines usually describes a ma'moment not dii.of all 
of a sketch. He proceeds with his work in the enjoyments‘wealtl began her edueai. He 
the most earno.st matter. No siiectator can seizes a handful of the ud an apt and earnetiiy 
detect a smile upon that serious face. Now drops it into the box, o of which I Bpc.ak, f 
he holds the book far away fi-otu him, to back and pushes the bo of all the menkdi- 
catch the general effect, marks little errors cate that he is tired of ^om constant iat he 
here and there; then sets vigorously to Jumps up, and, seizing j|. _ piece, 

work again. At last the great conception is raises his arm to throwf his home, Wr the 
upon the paper. He turns it most seriously, spectators : but he is provt he lived in addy, 
and with the air of a man doing a very by a sudden impulse. eing discovert 

great favour, to the crowd. The picture “Once,” he explains, “luce, the roa.re¬ 
produces a burst of laughter. The pencil franc piece in the midst of ftbeloved iders, 
manufacturer d»es not laugh, but con- when it unfortunately struck a Aierji Vi the 
tinues solemnly, to the sounds of his eye. That accident gave me a les^ m v.hicb 
organ in the buggy, to exhibit his pro- I should do wrong to forget to-day.” ; 
duction. Presently, however, he closes Ho he closes the box; throws it to the 
the book with the appearance of a man bottom of tbe carriage, and calls upim tbe 
who is satiated with the applauses of the crowd to become purchasers of pencils, 
world. A moment afterwards he oitens it a will never break, and which are patronised 
second time ; puts the point of the pencil to by tlie most distinguished artists. The droll 
his tongue, and looks eagerly at the people, thing about this performance is that the 
He is selecting some individual, sufficiently pencils sold really are good, and that l^iey 
* aooentric and sufficiently prominent to be actually did obtain honourable mention flpom 
TBCOgnised by the general assembly when tbe English Exhibition Committee in eighteen 
sketwed. He has caught sight of one at hundred and fifty-one. 
last. He looks at him intensely, to the The crowd having decided to purdhaee nr 
irrepressible amusement of the spectators, to reject the merchsadise of t^' leztcaor- 
' who 1 ^ firilow his eyes with theirs. ^Hie dinary pencil-manufimtorer, are aeon, denwn 
















away to the oeoapaet of* wiother ekgast 
oaarni^. Truly, thia HtSe lietmaed apaee- at 
the badk of the Lotme preseate odd pjotures 
to stmgers. 

. This la a eerioua badness. The crowd 
are Ceding to a leeture on teeth, and 
on tihe virtue of certain drugs for the 
teeth, the eomposition of which the lecturer 
alone knows the secrat of—a secret that has 
been ri^dly handed down in his family from 
time of the ancient Gauk. He is a well 
I known dentist in Paris, and is in partueiehip 
j with his fethei-. The senior dentist remains 
! at home to perform operations of dental 
I Burgery which are the result of the remark- 
i able advertising system pursued by tlioyoung 
I man in the carriage. The business, 1 am led 
I to believe, is a most iiourlshing one in the cild; 

I and, when the father was young, he hiniseir 
j was his father’s advertiser. 

I The scientific gentleman now haran- 
j giiing the crowd is certainly the worthy 
! representative of his ]>arent. It is reported 
I indeed that the man is a skilful den¬ 
tist. At che ]jrcsent moment he offers to 
prove his dexterity ujion any individual 
present who may be troubled by a refractoiy 
' vootb. He looks about eagerly for a 

pat.iont. Pre.sently a boy is thrust for- 
i ward to bo operaied upon. The poor little I 
fellow is I'apidly hoisted into the vehicle. I 
To suffer the extraction of a tooth in an ' 
elegant drawing-room, or in the privacy 
of a fashionable dentist’s apartment, is not 
a pleasant ojicraliou, even thi' a man with 
the strongest nerve ; but to have a singularly 
happy illnstratiou of the ilk to which teeth 
are subject, drawn from your head, and exhi¬ 
bited to a crowd of curious strangeis, is an 
ordeal from which all people, save philoso¬ 
phers and small French boys would shrink 
with horror. The little victim, however, does 
not seem to be ashamed of his public position. 
He seats himself in the presence of the 
crowd, and allow's the operator to fasten 
a towel about his neck, without, disfilaying 
the least nervousness. The business-like 
manner of the operator is very amusing. He 
looks upon the boy only as a model. 
When the patient is fully prepared, he dis- 
playi him to the crowd wiui much the same 
expression as that adopted by all parental 
. exhibitor's of wonderful little children. The 
operation is then performed, and die boy’s 
bead is rapidly buried in a convenient basin. 
This accomplished, the dentist, with an air of 
triumph, begins to sell hk tooth powders, and 
other toilette necessaries, and to refer the 
crowd to his father’s establishment. 

We puss the conjuror as an old and well- 
known. Mend, to enjoy the periormances of 
the sefgea&t of the old guard. This sergeant 
is feepiesented by an old, care-worn looking 
poodle drat appears to be utterly 
tUHA of the woHd—to have exhausted all die 
of two ordinary poodles’ lives, and 
•to tuDo andvovil tortane aow with equal 


. —^-r , ,, 1 - 

oahnnesB. This chnme repidseittattiijn 
old guard is dressed—so &r as bit' 'pisbdtdhf 
proportions can be adapted to those’ of 'tbe 
human form—in the re^imentsk of the o^ 
Imperial soldiers, and his long grey mnns. 
taches and shaggy beard give 'to his bead 
an appearance not altogether dissimilar to hk 
assumed character. He stands upon hk 
hind legs; he carries hia musket with 
military precision ; his most oonspicuoua 
fault, which he seems to have abandoned as 
quite insurmountable, is hia tail. True it k 
a very little tail, but there it is, and he coiv- 
not help It. His master, or superior officer, 
is an old man, with silver hair, enjoying 
the advantages of a singularly even pair of 
silver moustaches. The master and the 
subiUteiii appear to have a family likeness* 
The master is dressed in a blue blouse and wide 
trousers, and wears a low, half-militaiy ca^. 
In his liand he carries a little drum and a whi{^ 

The poor old guard as he walks round the 
circle formed by the people, to the time of the 
drum, looks wdstfiilly at his officer, and sadly 
at I us officer’s whip. To describe tlie military 
movements tbrough wliich the old g^ard 
]>asses would be as tedions to the reader as 
they are certainly tedious to the poodle ; but 
the officer is really impressive. He is a 
serious old man, with a military severity in 
his look.. He talks to the poodle in a voice 
of thunder, and comments on the slightest 
laxity of discipline with tremendous earnest- 
I ness. He reminds the old sergeant (who 
absolutely looks conscious of Ids disgrace) 
tlial he is an unworthy representative of the 
Emperor's noble veterans. He tells 1dm that 
lie has twice been fined lor drunkenness, and 
that he spends every sous he gels in cognac, 
'riie sergeant looks very much ashamed. And 
then the anger of his officer rises to a terrific 
pitdi. The end of the matter is, that the 
sergeant goes through all the forma of a 
military trial, and is condemn^ to be shot. 
The severe, old gentleman then solemnly boats 
hk drum, and with a mournful look, places 
the coudemned soldier in the position be is to 
occupy while his sentence is carried out. The 
poodle, with a hang-dog look, then sufferslik 
master to fire a percussioa cap at him, and 
falls dead. Bui the business does not md 
here. 'J'ho old man proceeds with the utmost 
gravity to bury the sergeant with military 
houours. Aided by a little boy, he carries 
the defunct slowly round the circle, and tlten 
sings a dirge over his grave. 

After the funeral, the dog wakes to 
a lively air, and jiertbnns a country dance 
witli his serious old master. The animal 
is a nharacter, but his master k a study. 
His age, hk dignified manner, the impcitur- 
bablo seriousness withwhidr ^ goes through 
the military forms, the well-acted pathos with 
which he pronounces the old sergeant's sen¬ 
tence, the severity with which he rebakes 
atiy levity in the people, and the inseoBb- 
hHity to riduftilie wt^ which be daaceB’ ton 












tf is&uQtrjr datuee, «re peirfettt la themselves, poesy^l He wMitempted eftan in that 
- And, aa he tallca to the dog, his ingeirait; in tiine to sully the purity of his muse. S^fhe - 
carrying, round his discourse to money mat- said, noj he might be poor, but heumura be' 
ters, and.io.^a daty whiob his spectators owe without stain. At last he was compelled to i 
to theitolves not to forget the little cere- write songs for obscure caf^s chantants; brlt 
mony of throwing a few centimes into the he shoum be unworthy to address that 
arena, is a matter which gives zest to the assembly could he not assure them that all ■ 
performance. He never appeals directly to the these songs breathed a high moral puipose* 
people—he seldom recognises them in any Well, one of these songs became last year the ' 
way; he talks at them in an incidental way, rage—thousands of copies were sold. And 
to the old sergeant. what did the author get for that most 

Another public exhibitor claims popular popular production ? Here the orator pauses, < 
, attention behind the Louvre. He is said to and looks sternly about him. Fresently he 
share a goodly proportion of Parisian patron- raises liis arm, and, shaking it in the mr, 
age, aud to be rewarded with an indefinite shouts, with the countenance of a roused 
number of centimes. His performance is at fiend, “ Trois francs ! ” 
dnoe rapid and astonisliing. After this burst, he proceeds, in a snb- 

. ^ All he does is to break a huge stone—to dued voice, to describe his struggle. How 
crumble it up into small pieces. He begins he resolved to fight his h.ard battle bravely ; 
bjr declaring to the crowd that this process and how, at last, stung by the neglect of 
may be performed by a blow of the hand, publisliers, he resolved to place liimself in 
He lets the ci'owd examine the stone he is the streets, face to face with the Paris 
about to crush with a blow of his mighty public. He knew that they reverenced 
arm ; all are satisfied that it is a solid mass, poets. lie believed tliat, while his muse 
He places it upon another stone, and, with was pme, he might aj)peal to them with 
one blow with his nahed hand, shatters it to confidence. They may judge by his language 
atoms. This performance is, of course, both that he is no common inipostor; and he 
rapid and iistonishing; and sagacious men confidently believes that the time will come 
have endeavoured to account for it by ex- when it will be a popular wonder that the 
plaining that the underneath stone is so known man once in that way sought a public 
arrangetl that the whole force of the blow in the streets of Paris. To that time ho looks 
.falls upon one point, and so acts like a sh.orp courageovisly forward ; and 'only a'sks his 
instrument,—a pickaxe, for instance. Tliis audience to buy a number of his works which 
may be the right or it may be a wrong in- he has under his arm, and which may be had 
terpretation of the performance ; but that it for three sous each, in confirmation of all he 
is a legitimate thing—that there is no cheat has,said. And, forthwith, the poet hours to the 


about it—am well assured. 

' 1 might linger here to watch other per¬ 


formances of tills class; but my attention is sent me away thinking seriously of tlie 
drawn to a gentleman dressed quietly and | strange things to be seen in the byways of 
well, who has just taken his hat off, aud is Paris, where few strangers penetrate. In¬ 
bowing to us from the high curb-stone. His deed, these licensed street performers form a 
expression is serious, even sad. Ho has an class peculiar to the French capital. Their 
inteUectual face, a high forehead, a thought- ingenuity is as extraordinary, as their know* 
ful look. People ilock about him very led^ge of French taste and sentiment is truth- 
fast ; evidently he has something to s-iy. ful. From the prosperous pencil manufao- 


He has a bundle of papers under one arm, turer down to the old man who carries a 
He remains, while a crowd gathers, looking niagic-lautern about the neighbourhood of 
sadly round, and still holding bis hat re- the Luxembourg every night, for hire, all the 
spectfully in his hand. Preaeptly he mur- people who get their living in the streets of 
murs a few words ; and, by degrees, bursts this giddy place aro worth loitering ip a by* 
into an oratorical iJlsplay, at once dramatic way to see aud to hear, 
and effective. _ He is a {xiet. He felt the soul 
of poetry within him wlien he was an obscure 
boy in his native village. He longed to be S®" 

known-to catch the applauses of the world. ,n Jiom^JW LD wo^vs. 

At last he resolved to travel to Paris ; Paris, isti, of „iu b, paHUhad, in Hooaeliol* 

.wbei'e generous sentimeuts vrere always Words, the Third Foition of a New wratk of Kiotton,.- 


crowd, who press about him to buy his works.- 
This last exhibition behind the Louvre 


• 1 .* I « ' 1./” wa A.|faia naaa asw ifueMefiascnxy aaa aawuiroilVXaS 

.wbei'e generous sentimeuts vrere always Words, the Third Foition of a New wratk of Kiotioiv 
welcomed'; Paris, the natural home of the 

poet. Full of youthful hope, he presented HARD TIMES, 
himself to a publisher, offering his poems. 

The reply he obtained was, that he was un- CHAR LES PICKENS. 

known. He went to a second publisher, to a „ ’r_ 

tlurd, to a fourth; all were polite to him,-but woujls'ii^‘wcekto wSek^e™"e^!a^eUouS!^ ; 
all rejected hjs works. He was in despair. ' 

Was he, With the soul of poesy burning i-. 

within him, to stu've an Paris,*tUe cradle of bsiduiAtdjiUaiaiiaBthirrBwaBdiniijdii'^r^ToiwM-.v. 


nr the OAw. No. it; WeUtqfton Stmt North, Ktnnd. Iqp na>nsrs-r S S-wuii. Whtteittan, litniiOB. 
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HARD TIMES. 

BY CHABTjES BICKEKS. 


CILilTER VI. 

The name of the juiblic house w.is the 
Pegasus’s Anns. Tlio Pegasus’s legs inigliL 
have been more to the purpose; bur, nudei - 
neath tlio winged horse upon the sign-board, 
the IVgasLis’s Arms was insei-ibed in Roman 
letters. Reiieath tli.at inserij)tion again, in 
a flowing scroll, the painter had touched olT 
the lines: 

Gooil malt makes pood beer, 

Walk in, aud tlu-j'll draw il licrc, 

Good wine makes good liruinly, 

• Give iiH a call, aud you’ll liud it handy. 

Prarned and glazed upon the wall behind 
the dingy little bar, was anotlier Pegasus—a 
tiieatiieal one—with retd gauze let in for his 
wings, golden stars stuck on all over him, .and 
his ethereal ltarne.ss made of red silk. 


th at was manifest to eye or ear in the Pegasus’s 
Arms. 

They heard the doors of rooms above, 
opening and shutting as Sissy went from one 
to anotlier in quest of her father ;'and presently 
they hctvrd voices expressing surprise. She 
came bounding down again in a great hurry, 
opened a battered an<l mangey old liaii>trunk, 
found it empty, tiud looked round with her 
hands eltisjiud aud her face full of terror. 

“ Father must have gone down to the Pooth,' 
sir. 1 don’t, know-wliy be should go there, 
but he must be there ; I’ll bring him in a 
minute !" She was gone directly, without her 
bonnet; with lier long, dark, ^childish hair 
stwiaming behind her. 

“ What does slie mean ! ” said Mr. Grad- 
griiid. “Pack in a minute ? It’s more than a 
mile olf” 

Pofore Mr. Bounderby could reply, a young 
man appeared at tlie door, and introducing 
himself with the words, “Py your leaves, 
gentlemen ! ’’ walked in with his hands in his 


As it had grown too dusky without, to see 
the sign, aud as it had not grown light enough 
within to see i-he jiicture, hlr. Grailgrind and 
Mr. Pouiiderby received no olTeuco from these 
idealities. They followeil the girl up some 
steep coiTicr-staii-s without meeting any one, 
aud slopjied in the dark while she went on 
for a caudle. They expected every moment 
to hear Merry legs give toUguc, but the highly- 
trained performing dog liatl not barked when 
the girl aud the candle ajipearcd together. 

“ Father is not in our room, sir,” she said, 
with a face of great surprise. “ If you 
wouldn’t mind walking in. I’ll find him 
directly.” 

Tiiay walked in; and Sissy, having set two 
chaii-s for them, sped away with a quick light 
step. It was a mean, shabbily-furnished 
room, with a bed in it. The white nightcap, 
embellished with two jieaciock’s feathers and 
a pigtail bolt upright, in which Signor dupe 
had that very afternoon enlivened tlie varied 
performances with his chaste Sliaksperian 
quips aud retoiis, hung upon a nail; but no 
other portion of his wardrobe, or other token 
of himself-or his pursuits, was to be seen any¬ 
where.. As to Merrylegs, that respectable 
ancestor of the highly-trained animal who 
went aboard the ark, might have been acci¬ 
dentally shut out of it, for any sign of a dog 


' jjockels. Ills face, clo.se-sliaven, thin, and 
sallow, was sluulod by a great quantity ot 
dark hair brnabod into a roll all round his 
iiead, aud parted up the centre. Ills legs 
were very robu.st, but shorter than legs of 
good proportions should have been. His 
chest aud back were as much,k>o broad, as 
bis legs were too short, llo was dressed in a 
Newmarket coat and tight-fitting trousers ; 
wore a shawl round his neck ; smelt of lamp- 
oil, straw, orange-peel, horses’ provender, and 
sa wdu.st; aud looked a most I'einarkable sort 
of Centaur, compounded of the stable and the 
pLay-house. Wheretheonebeg.an,andtheother 
ended, nobody could have told with any preci • 
sion. This gentleman was mentioned in the bins 
of tlie day as Mr. E, W. B. Childers, so justly 
celebrated for bis daring vaulting act as the- 
Wild Huntsman of the North. American 
Ih-airies; in which popular performance, a 
diminutive boy with an old face, who now 
accompanied him, assisted iis his infant 
son: being carried upside down over his 
father’s shoulder, by one foot, aud held by 
the crown of his head, heels upwards, in 
the palm of his father’s hand, according 
to the violent paternal maimer in which 
wild huntsmen may bo observed to 
fondle their oflspring. Made up with cnrl^ 
wreatlis, wlugS, white bismuth, and carmine, 
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tills liopufiil yottog persaa soaretl into so meet you, if .we bad tawro yoa'wer-e comijig,” 
pleasing a Cupid as to constitute the chief retorted Master EiddemitBBter, nothing 
delightof the maternal part of the spectators; abashed. "It’s a pity you don’t have a Ke- 
but, in private,-where his characteristics were speak, being so particular. Y®u.4"e op the 
a px’ecocioufi cutaway coat.aml an extremely xight^eff, ain’t you 'I ’’ 
gruff voice, he became of the Turf, turfy. “'Wliat does this unmannerly boy rhean,” 

“ By your leaves, gentlemen,” ■ said Mr. asked Mr, Gr.idgrind, eyeing him in a sort of 
E. W, B. Childers, glancing round the room, desperation, “by Tight-'jcifl ” 

“ It was you, I believe, tlnit wern wishing to “ Tlierc ! Get out, get out! ” said Mr. 
see dupe 'f ” , Clulders, thrusting his vonng IViend from tlie 

“ It was," said Mr. Grndgrind. “ Tlis room, ratln;)- in tlie prairie manner. “Tudit- 

daughterhaa gone to fetcli him, but T can’t Jeifor Slack-Jeif, it don’t mncli signify it’s 

wait; therefore, if you plcjiso, I will leave a only tight-rope and sl.ick rope. Vou Wre 


wUo don't know the Viiliio of time.” 

“I have not,” roloi-teil Mr. (.'liihlnrs, after 
mirveying liiui from head to foot, “ tlic 


yon know luiieh of Iiim ? ” 

“ I never saw the man in my lifo.” 

‘‘ i doubt if you ever /rtV/ see him now. It’» 


honor of knowing yow;—but if you mean that pretty plain to’ me, he is of)'.” 

you can ni.ake moi-e money of your timetbaii “l)o you mean that he luvs deserted his 

1 can of mine, 1 sliould judge from yovir daugliter?” 

ai)])ear,ineo, that you arc about right.” “ Ay ! 1 mean,” s.Vul l\!r. Childers, with .r 

“And when yon h.ave m.ade it, you can keep nod, “that he ha.s cut. lie was goosed last 
it too, I sliould tliiiik,” said Cujdd. night, he was goosed the niglit ta-Coro last, lie 

“ Kiddei-minstcr, stow th:it! ” said Mr. was goosed to-day. He I-as Lately got in the 
diHders, (Master Kiddcrmiu.sler was thipid's way of Vicing always goo.sed, and he can’t 
inartal n.amc). stand it.” 

“ What does he come hero cheeking us for, “ Why hashcbeen—so very much—Goosed?” 

tlien?” cried 'Master Ividdemiinster, showing askeil Mr. Oiadgriml, forcing tho woi-d out of 
a very irascible temperament. “ If you want hiniMcIi; willi great solemnity and reluctance, 
to cheek us, pay your ochre at the doors and “liis joints are taming stiff, and he is 
take it out.” gotting used up,” s:url Childers. He has 

“Kidderminster,” said Mr. Childers, raising his points as a Cackh r still, but he can’t 
hisvoiee,“stowthat!—tsir,”ti)Mr.Gradgrind, get a living out of tlieiu." 

“ I was addressing myself to you. You may “ A Claekler !” Bounderbyrepeated. “Here 
or you may not be aware (for ]ierhai>8 yon we go again ! ” 

iaVe not been lunch in the .audience), tlial “ A speaker,iftlicgentleiman likes it better,” 

■ Juno has missed his tip very often, lately.” said Mr. K. W. B, Childers, anporciliousiy 
“Has—what has he missedasked Mi. tiirowing the interpretation over his slionhlev, 
Gradgrind, glancing at the poieul Bouiulerby and accompanying it with a shake of his lonw 
for assistance. _ hair—^whicl( all shook at oiiee. “ Now, it's a 

“Missed lys tip.” remarkable fact, sir, that it cut that man 

“Offered al the (7,arter.s four times last deeper, to know tliat his daughter knew ot 
night, and never done ’em once,” said MitaU-r -his being goosed, than to go tlirough with it." 
Kidderminster. “Missed his tip at the banners, “Good!” interriipted Mr. BoumJerby. 

too, and w.aa loose in iiis ]»onging.” “ This is good, tiradgrind ! A man- So foil'd 

‘■Didn’t do what he ought to do. Was of his daughter, th.at he runs away from her ! 
short in his loajw and bad in his tumbling,” This is devilish good! Ha! ha! Now I’ll 
Mr. Childeib interpreted. tell you what, young m.au. I haven’t always 

“ph ! ” said MPXJr.idgrind, “ th.at is tip, is occn|ned tuy present station of life, I know 
'it?”- what these things are. You may be astoni^ed 

"In a general way that’s missing h is tip,” to hear it, but my mother ran away fromwe.” 
Mr. E. W. H Childers amswcroil. R W. B. Childers replied pointedly, tliat 

“ Nine-oils, Meri^lcgs, missing tips, garters, ho was not at all astonisiied to hear it. 
banners, and -Ponging, eli! ” ejaciiLated “Very well,” said PKnmdcrby. “1 was 
' Bounderby with' Iris laugli onaugha. “ Queer born iii a ditch, and my mother ran -away 
sort of company too, for a man who has raised from me. Do I excuse her for it'? No. Have 
^Jiunself.” * I over excused her for it ? NotJ. What do 

‘'Lower yourself, then,” retorted Cupid. I call her foi> it ? I call her probably the very 
“Oh Lord! If you’ve raised yourself so high worst woman that ever lived in (Jre world, 
as*11 that comes to, let yourseli down a bit.” except my-drunken grandiiiother, Ther&’s 
'“This is a very obtrusive lad ! ’’ sard Mr. no family pride about me, there’s no iinagijui- 
Gradgrind, turning, and knitting his brows live sentimental humbug about me. I call» 
on him, spade a spade; and I call the mother of ^osi^i. 

“ We’d haye, had a yoaog* gentleman to Bounderby of. Coketown, without ajryiawMer 











imy flwwit, what I slKhild-call her if abe had of Mr. Ebmiderby’s existence, “that She was 
tlie molfaw of ]>ick Jones of Wapping. to bo taught the deuce-aiKl-all of edHcation, 
feo, )»nth. this man. He is a runaway I’ogue How it got into his head, 1 can’t say; Z 
aadja vagabond, that’s what he is, in English.” only say that it never got out. He has been 
“ It’s all the same to me what he is or picking up a bit of reading for her, here—^ 
what he is not, whether in English or aiifl a bit of writing lor her, tliere—and a Mt 
■whether in Erench,” retorted Mr. E. W. of cyjdiering for her, somewhere else—these 
B. Childers, facing about. “I am tolling seven years.” ' . 

your friend what’s the fact ; if you don’t Mr. E. "W. P>. Childors took one of his bauds 
like to boar it, yon can' avail yourself of ont of his pockets, sliniked his face and chin, 
the open air. You give it mouth enougli, and looked, with a good deal of doubt and a 
yon do; but give it month in youi* own little liope, at Mr. (Iradgrind. From the 
building at least,” i-emonstralod E. AV. E. first he had sought to conciliate that gcutle- 
with stem ii’ony. “ Tlon’t give it mouth man, for the sake of the deserted girl. 

■in tills building, till you’i'o called ujioii. ‘‘ When Sissy got into the school hci'i',” ho 
You have got some building of your own, pursued, “ her father was as pleased as j’unoli. 
.1 daro say, now ?” 1 couldn’t altogether malco out why, myself, 

“ I’erhaii.-i so,” roj lied Mi’. IJouiiclerbv, .as wo w'crc not stationary here, being but 
rattling his money and laughing. omncr.s and goers anywhere. 1 suppose, 

“Then give it mouth in your own building,! bon ever, bo had this' move in bis mwid—lie 
will you, if you jdeaso ? ” said Cdulders. was always half cracked—and then considered 
“Eecauae Ibis isn’t a strong building, ami I tier provided for. If you should happen to 
too much of you might bring it down ! ” | liavo looked in to-nigl’it, for tlio piirjiose of 

Eyeing Mr. JJoiindfrby from lic;id to font i Ulling liiin that yon were going to do her any 
again, he turned from him, as from a irian j little service,” said Mr. Childei’s, stroking 
finally disposed of, to Mr. (Iradgrind. I liis face again, and repeating bis look, “it 

“Jupc sent bis daugliter cut on an errand I would be very fortunate aud well timed; 
not an hour ago, and then was seen to slip 1 fortunate and well timed.” 
out hiim'clf, willi Ills bat over bis eyes and aj ‘M)u tjio oontrary,” returned Mr. Grad- 
bundle t’leil up ill a Iniudkercbief under his'grind, “i came to tell him that her eon- 
arm, She will never believe it of him ; but he |ncxions made her net an object for tlie scliool, 
has cut away and left her.” i ami that she must not attend any ’iiiore. 

’’’“Pray.” said Mr. (Irailgriud, “why will j Still, if her father really has left bei^ witliout 
she never believe it of him 1 ” : any connivauec on her pa.rt—Bounderby, let 

“Because those two were one. Because i me have a w-ord with you.” 
they were never asunder. Because, up lo j Upon this, Mr. Oliildei’s yiolitely betook 
‘this time, lie seemed to do<e upon her,” said t himself, willi his eiyuestriau walk, to the 
Childers, taking a ste]> or two to look into I landing ouLside the door, and there 'Stood 
the empty trunk. Both Mr. C'hil(ler.s and ! stroking hia face and softly whistling. AVliilo 
Master Jvidflerminstev walked in a curious thus engaged, he overheard sncsli phrases ui 
matmer ; with their'legs -a-idcr ayiiirt than Mr, Bounderby’s voice, "mi “ No. / say no. 
the general run of tucii, and with a very T iulvis'e you not. 1 say by no mean-s.” 
knowinga88iuu]itioiiof being still'io the knees. While, from .Mr. Gradgrind, lie hoard in his 
This walk was coniiiion to all the male much lower tone Ihi'words, “j>ut even aa an 
members of Sleary’s eonpvuiy, aud ivas example to Ijouisa, of what this pui'.-;uit which 
understood to express, that they were always liaabccii the subject of a vulgar cairiosity, leads 
on hoi’seliaok. to and ends in. Think of it,‘ Boundei’by, iu 

“Poor Sissy ! ireliadbetterhavo apprenticed that point of view.” 
hot,’’ said Childers, giving his h,au’ .■inolhcv Ale.aiiwhile, the v.-irious members of Sleary’s 
'shake, as he looked up irom the emj-rty box. eompany gradually gathered together from 
“Now, he leaves her vi'itboTit anything to tho upper regions, where they were quarteitsd, 
take to.” and, from standing about, ■talking iu low 

"^‘It is creditable to you who have never | voices to one another and to Mr.YllhUders, 
been apprenticed, to express that opinion,” 1 gradnally insinuated themselves and him into 
•tetunied Mr. tiradgriiid, appi-oviugly. j the room. Tliere were t'wo or three haudaome 

“/never apprenticed ? I was apprenticed young women among them, with their two or 
when 1 was seven year old.’’ three husbands, and Iheir two or three 

■ “'Oh ! Indeeil 1 ” said Mr. Oradgrind, mothers, and tlieir eight or nine little oliil- 
.ratber resentfully, as having been deft-auded dren, who did the fairy business ■vi’heii re- 
of his gooil opinion. “I was not aware of quired. The father of one ot the families, was 
•'its being the euBtom to apprentice young iu the habit of balancing the fath<a‘of another 

^'persons to-” ot the families on the top of a gi-eat pole ; the 

"’idleness,” Mr. Boundrftby put in with a father of a third family often made a pyramid 
,iOnd laugli. “No, by the Lord' Hairy! of both those fathers, wilii Master Kiddei^ 
Not 1 .1” . . minster forthe-apex, and himself for the base; 

'"Her fiitfeer -ainnyB had it iti his head,” all the fathers could dance iqfKiu rdUiog 
resaii^ C^iider^ xmcoiiBcicaiBiiess casks, -stand hpon bottles, catch 
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iialls, twirl liand-bai^lus, ride upon anything, 
jump over eveiything, and stiok at nothing. 
\A11 the mothers could (and did) dance, upon the 
flack wiio atid the tight rope, and pex’fiirra 
rapidacts'on bare-backed steeds; none »f them 
were at all particular hi respect of showing 
their legs; aud one of them, alone in a Greek 
chariot, drove six in hand into every town 
■ they came to. They all assumed to be mighty 
.rakish and knowing, they were not very tidy 
in their private dresses, they were not at all 
oixlerly in their domestic arrangements, anil 
the combined literature of tho whole eoinii.nny 
would have produced but a piior let ter ou any 
subject. Yet there was a remarkable gentle¬ 
ness aud cbildishucss about these peujile, a 
special inaptitude for any kind of sliarp 
practice, and an untiring readiness to helj) 
and pity one another, dc-serving, often of 
as much respect, aud always of as much 
generous construction, as the every-day vir¬ 
tues of any class of people in the world. 

Last of all appeared Mr. Sleary : a stout 
man a.s already mentioned, with one fixed eye 
aud one loose eye, a voice (if it can be called 
so) like the efforts of a broken old pair of 
bellows, a fljibby surface, and a muddled head 
which was never sober and never drunk. 

“ Tliquire ! ” said Mr. Sleary, wjio was 
troubled with asthma, and whose Iweatli came 
fiir too thick and heavy for the letter s, 
“ Your thervaut! Tiiith ith a bad picthc of 
bithnitli, thith ith. You’ve heard of my 
Clown aud hith dog being thuppothed to have I 
morrilhcd 1 ” | 

He addressed Mr. Gradgi‘md,who answei cd 
«Yes.” 

“ Well Thqnire,” he returned, taking off 
hia hat., aud rubbing the lining with his 
pocket-handkerchief, which he kept inside it 
for the purpose. “ Ith it your iuLenlionth to 
do anything for the poor girl, Tliquire ? ” [ 

“ J shall have something to Yirojiose to her i 
when slie conjes back,” said Mr. Gradgrinil. j 
“ Glad to hear it, Thqnire. Not that I i 
wiuit to get rid of the child, any more than 1 j 
Avant to thtand in her way. -I’m willing to! 
take her ])rentilh, though at her age ith Into.! 
My voitlic ith a little huthky, Thquu-c, and j 
not eatliy heard by them ath don’t know me ; | 
but if you’d been.chillcd and heated, heated i 
and chilled, chillpd aud heated, in the ring 
•when you wath young, ath often ath I have 
been, i/our voithe would’nt have lathted out, 
Thqnire, no more than inlnc.” 

“ J dai-e say not,” said Mr. Gradgrind. 

“ What thall it he, TJnjuire, while you 
wail? Thall it be Therry ( Give it a name, 
Thqnire 1 ” said Mr. Sieaiy, with hospitable 
ease. 

“ Nothing for me, I thank you,” said Mr. 
Gradgi'ind. 

Don’t tbay nothing, Tliquire. What doth 
your friend thay ? If you liave’ut took your 
feed yet, have a glath of bitterth.”' 

Here his daughter Josephine—a pretty 
fair-haired. |prl of eighteen, Vho had been' 


tied on a horse at two years old, and .had 
made a will at twelve, which wo flwayt 
carried about with her, expressive c^.l^ 
dying desire to be drawn to the grave by 
two piebald ponies—cried “Father, hush I 
she has come back ! ” Then came Sissy Jnpe, 
puuitjg into the room as she had run out of 
it. And when she saw them all assembled,^ 
and saw tlieir looks, and saw no fatlier there,' 
she broke into a most deplorable cry, and took 
refuge on the bosom of the most accomplished 
tiglit-rope lady (herself in the family way), 
who knelt down on the floor to nurse her, and 
to weep over her. 

“ Ith an infex-nal thame, upon my thoul it 
ilb,” said Sleary. 

“ O my dear father, iny good kind father, 
where ax-e you gone 1 You are gone to try 
to do me some good, I know! You are gone 
away for my sake, T am sure. And how 
miserable and hcljiless yoix will be without 
me, poor, poor fatliei-, imtil you come hack ! ” 
It was so p<athetiu to lu'av her saying many 
things of this kind, with lier lace turned 
upward, and her arms stretched out as if she 
were tx’ying to stop his depax'ting shadow and 
embrace it, that no ono spoke a word until 
Mr. llounderby (growing impatient) took the 
case in hand. 

“Now, good people all,” said he, “this is 
wanton waste of time. Let the girl understand 
the fact. Let hex’ take it from me, if yon 
like, who liave been riin away from, myself. 
Here, what’s your name ! Your fatlier hag 
absconded—deserted yon—.and yon uiustii’t 
expect to see him again os long :is yon live.” 

. They cared so little for ]jlain Fact, these 
p<-Oj>le, and were iu that advanced state of 
degeneracy on llie subject, that instead of 
being imprcsseil by ihc speaker's strong 
common sense, they look it in extraox'dinary 
dudgeon. Tho men muttered “Shame!” and 
the. women “ IJrute ! ” and Sleax’v, in some 
haste, communicated the lollowing hint, n^xatt 
to M r. llouiidei-by. 

“ I tell you what, Thquii’c. To thpeak plain 
to you, my opinion ith that you had better 
cut it thort, and dro]> it. Tliey’re a very good 
natur’d peojde, my people, but they’re acenth- 
(omed to be quick in their movemonth ; and 
if you don’t act upon my advithe, I’m damned 
if I don't believe they’ll pith you out, o* 
winder.” 

Mr. Douiulei'hy being restrained by this 
mild suggestion, Mr. Gradgi’ind found an 
opeuLtjg for ills euiiuently jiractical exYxositioa 
of tlio subject. 

“ It is of no moment,” said he, “ whether 
this person is to be expected back at any 
time, or the contrary. He is gone away, aiid 
there is no present expectation of Ida returiu 
That, I believe, is agreed on all hands." 

“ 'J'halh agreed, 'I'hquire. Thtick to that !’* 
From Sleary. i 

“.Well tlien. I, who came here to,inform 
the father of the poor girl, Jup?, that she 
could not be received at the Mehc^ any more, 








'itt cdosequenoe of there being practical ob¬ 
jection^ into which I need not enter, to the 
. reception there of the children of poraons ao 
employed, am prepared in tliese altered cir- 
oametances to make a propoaal. I am willing 
to take charge of yon, J iipe, and to educate 
you, and provide for yon. The only condition 
<(over and above your good behaviour) 1 make 
is, that you decide uow, at once, whether to 
accompany me or remain here, illso, that if 
you accompany me now, it is understood that 
you communicate no more with any of your 
friends, who are here present. Tliese obser¬ 
vations comindse the whole of tlio case.” 

“At the thame time,” said Sleary, “1 
mutht put in my word, Thquire, tlio that both 
thides of the banner may be equally llicen. 
If you like, Thclliilia, to be preiititlit, you 
know the natur of the work and you know 
your comp.auiontli. Emma Gordon, in whotlie 
lap you’re a lyin’ at iirctliimt, would bo a 
mother to you, and dotli’pliiiie ■would be a 
tliitbtcr to yon. i don’t pi-etcml to be of the 
angel lirccd mythclf, and 1 dont thay hut 
what, wlien you niith’d your tip, you’ll find 
me cut up rough, and tliwear a oath or two .at 
you. But what 1 thay, Thquire, iih, th.at good 
tempered or bad tempered 1 never »lid a 
hortlie a injury yet, no mure than th wearing at 
him went, and that 1 don’t exfiect I thall begin 
otherwithe at my time of life, witli a rider. 
I never wath muth of a (^'acklcr, Tlirjuirc, and 
I have thed my thay.” 

The latter i>art ofthis spcocli was .addressed 
to Mr. (iradgrind, who received it witli agivive 
inclination of liis head, and tlieu remarked. 

“ The only observation 1 will make to you 
Jupo, in the way of influencing your decision, 
is, that it is higlily desirable to liavc a sound 
practical education, and that oven your father 
himself (from what I understand) appears, 
on your l^half, to have Icuowu and felt that 
mueh.” 

The last words had a visible effect upon her. 
She etopjied in her wild crying, a little de¬ 
tached herself from Emma liordoii, and turned 
her face full upon licr patron. The whole 
company perceived the force of tlie ch.ange, 
and drew a long breath together, that plainly 
said, “ she will go ! ” 

“Be sure you loiow your own mind, .Tupe,” 
Mr. (iradgrind cautioned her ; “ I say no more. 
Be sure.you know your own mind ! ” 

“ When father come.s biiek,” cried the girl, 
bursting into tears again after a minute’s 
silence, “how will he ever find me if I go 
away!" 

“ Yon may be quite at ease,” said Mr, Grad- 
grind, calmly ; he worked out the whole matter 
like a sum ; you may be quite at ease, Jupe, 
on that score. In such a case, your father, I 
apprehend, must find out Mr. — ” 

“ Thleary. Thath my name, Thquire. Not 
athamed of it. Ejiowu all over England, and 
kiwayth paythe ith way." 

Must find out Mr. Sleary, ■who would then 
let him know where you went. I 'shbold have i 


no power of keeping you against lus wish, ami 
he would have no difficulty, at any time, in 
finding Mr. Thomas Gradgriud of Ooketov^ 
I am well known.” 

“Well known,”assented Mr. Sleary,rolling 
his loose eye. “You’re one of tlie thort 
Thquire, that keepth a prethious thi^it o{ 
money out of the houthe. But never mind that 
at prethent.” 

Tliere was .another silence; and then she 
exclaimed, sobbiug with her hands before her 
face, “ Oh give me my clothes, give me 
clotlies, and let me go away before T break 
my boart! ” 

The women sadly bestirred theraseh’es to 
get the clothes together—it was soon done, 
for they were not many—and to pack tliera 
in a basket ■whicli had often travelled with 
tlieui. Sissy s.at all the time, upon the ground, 

I still sobbing and covering her eyes. Mr, 

I tlradgriud and his friend TSounderby stood 
near t)»c door, rc.'idy to take her away, Mh 
Sleary stood in the middle of the room, with 
the male members of the compsiuy about himj 
ex-aetly as be would liave stood in the centre 
of the ringduring his daughter Josejiliirie’sper- 
lorniance. lie wanted iiothlug but Ids whip. 

'I’lie basket packed in silence, they firought 
her bonnet to, her, and smoothed her disor¬ 
dered hair, and put it on. Then they pressed 
about lier, and lieilt over lier in very natural 
attitudes, kissing .and emtiracing her ; and. 
brought the children to take leave of her; 
and were a teudei'-hcarted, simple, foolish set 
of women altogether. 

“Now, .lu'pe,” said Mr, Gi'adgi'ind. “If 
you ai'c cpiite detormined, come ! ” 

But she h;id to take her farewell of the male 
part of the com[)iiny yet, and every one of 
them had to unfold his aims (for they all 
assumed the professional attitude wlieii they 
fouud themselves near Slem'y), and give her a 
parting kiss—-JVIaster Jviddermiiisterexcepted, 

I in whose yonng nature there ■vijas jin original 
flavour of the misantlirope, nlio w.ns also 
known to'liave harboured matrimonial vie^ws, 
and who moodily withdrew. Mr. Sleary wa? 
I’esen'ed until the last. Opening his arms 
wide ho tooli her by both her hands, and would 
have sprung her up .and down, after the riding- 
master manner of congratulating young ladies 
on their disinonntiiig from a rapid act; but 
there was no rebound iu Sissy, and she only 
stood before him crying. 

“ (lood bye, my dear ! ” said Sleary, “ You’ll 
make your fortun, I hope, and none of our 
poor foikth will ever trouble you, I’ll pound it,, 
i with your father hadn’t taken hith dog with 
him; ith a ill-conwenienth to have the dog 
out of the billth. But on thecond thougiitl^ 
he wouldn’t have performed without hith 
mathter, tho ith atU broatl ath ith long.! ” 

With that, he regarded her attentively with 
his fixed eye, surveyed his company with the 
loose one, kissed her, shook his head, and 
lianded her to Mr. Gradgrind as to .a burse. 

' “ ThOTo the ith, Thquire,” he said, eweopit^ 









lue with -a, professicHial glance as if she were 
bping adjusted in Her seat, “ and the’U do you 
;:|M|btithe. Good bye Hiethilia! ” 

'^^Good li 3 ’e Cecilia!” Good bye Sissy!” 
“ Qod bless you dear ! ” In a variety of voices 
from oil the room. 

Bat the riding-master eye liad observed I 
the bottle of tbe nine oils in her bosom, and | 
he now- iuterfHiscd with “ Ix'ave the bottle, my j 
dear ; ith large to carry ; it will be of no uthe j 
to yon now. Give it to nio ! ” | 

“■No, no!” she said, iu another burst of 
tears. “ Oh no! Pray let me kro]) it for 
father'till he cornea buck ! He will want it, 

, when he comes back. He hud never thought 
of going awa^', when he sent me for it. J 
meat keep it ior him, if 5 'ou ph'aao ! ” 

“'Tho be it, my dear. (You thee how it 
ith, Thquire!) Farewell, Thethilia! My latht 
woidtii to you ith thith, Thtiek to the 
ternitli of your engagement, bo obedient to 
the Thquire, aud forgot nth. Hut if, when 
' you’re grown up and married and well oil’, 
you come u])on any horthe-riding evci', don’t 
be lull'd upon it, don’t be croth with it, give 
it a Bethpeak if you can, and think you miglit. 
do wurth. People lantlit bo amnthed, 'I'liquirc, 
thomeliow',” euntiuucd Slearv, rendered more 
pursy than ever, by so much talking ; “ thej' 
can't be alwa>th a working, nor yet they can’t 
be alw'aytih a teai'iiing. Make the betht of nth; 
not the wiiriht. iVe got iiiy living out of the 
horthe-riiliiig all my life, I know ; imt 1 con- 
thider that i lay down tho philothopliy of the 
Ihulijeet when i thay to j'ou, Tliquire, make 
the betht of uth ; not the wurtht ! ” 

'The Siu;iry j^fliiU )sophy was propounded as 
they went down stab's ; and the tixed eja; of 
Bhilosojiliv—^and its rolling e.\e, too—soon 
li>St the three ligtires and the basket in the 
’ 'darkness of the street. 

GGT IN Til LI UPSEilT. 

Thebe is no word which suggests nioi'c 
vague aud horrible ideas tlum the Desert. 
We are prone, rather from tho impressions 
"left by classieal writers aud poets than from 
exact geographical study, to imagine it aa a sea 
of sand, now streteliiiig’iii level uniformity on 
every side to a cirwdar horizon, now raised 
as it were into wiiile, billows by the wind. 
There are places to which such a description 
would ajijdy; and the writer of this page 
lias liunself passed over limited exjianses 
where he could discover no landmark, — 
UOthiug to guide his stejis, and where it was 
easier to navigate, if that nxpruasion may be 
'Usei^ii night), when the stars luul taken up 
tU^^imutable stations, tlum by the dazzling 
JlK.o-f.day. 

sBffitlt, in general, tbe Desert is far Joss 
- and dismoi than this. Even that 
belt' of country, so long indicated 
cloud of dots in our maps, extending 
eu the Barbary States and the Black 
loMia of ^utral Africa, is full at resting- 


pldoed, though small, hud iu' this way^'tmlyi; v 
can we account for the fact, that as far-a«'. 
history or tradition takes us back, we hedrdf’ 
caravan routes ciossing it in every dirsetioui • 
with regular stations and places of j'endezvouSj 
There are difficulties and dangei>s to be over¬ 
come certainly; lait imagination is a gi'eat 
cowai-d, and requires to l>e comforted by 
science. Wonderful was the stoiy of the 
Simoom ; but, although a recent traveller 
liersuaded liimself tluit he 6u.w water boll 
i.>cucath its influence, two-tliirds of what ww 
hear of it may be ranked with the marvels of 
the Ai'jihian Nights’ Eiitcriaiiiments. 

Y ut there is something iaseinating in the 
way iu which the Orientals tell of the perils 
of desert-travelling, esjieeially when we know 
that however those ])crils may have been 
cxaggei'atcd, they’ have a re.'il existence after 
all, tliat lives have been lost, that whole cai'a- 
vaiis have truly “Ibnndered ” in a sea of sand, 
and that every difficult trii ject is strewed with 
Ijoues, not always of camels. Although, thci'e- 
fore, altei' some (ime spent iu the Libyan 
waste, 1 had begun to look upon it as a very 
comfortable.sort of place indeed—the chances 
of dying by Ihii'st or heat, or frays with 
robbers, not always suggesting themselves— 
yet, when'l left a well announced as the last 
for four days, a slight feeling of awe seemed 
not iuajqjropriate. Silence prevailed in the 
cai'avan for some time—all my comjianioiis 
being in the .same mood of mind. 

There are several sorts of caravans or 
Ivafilas. Ours was comjiosed simply' of travcl- 
Ici-s; and it is worth while saying a word or 
two of its economy, in oi'der that readers 
accustomed to .a rather more, expeditious 
nioile of proceeding may lie euahlcil to realise, 
tho slowness of our jirogrosiH. We had with 
us nine camels to carry baggage, provisions, 
and water for nine mem ; whilst for “ eques¬ 
trian ” purposes we had six animals which 
sve rather vulgarly designated Jernsaleiu 
J) )nics. Tlie tour travellers walked or rode , 
as they chose ; their two servants genemlly 
walked ; whilst the escort of three lledouius 
shullied along in their slippers or climbed up., 
and sat between the water-skins or on thu • 
tent-gear. Our average rate of progress 
was two miles and a half per hour; for ‘ 
whatever was gained by pushing forward at 
a more rapid rate, was sure to be lost after¬ 
wards by idling on the way. "When the 
country was absolutely ai'id we went steadily 
on iu a coiujiaet body’; but occasionally iu , 
the beds of valleys or iu almost imporoep- . 
tible hollows in the plain were expanses 
covered by a growth of dwarf plasitB with', 
more weed than leat, or even by spare ’ 
l.hickcts of rather lively- green. Then 
camels stretched down their long nooks, now.. 
to one side, now to the other ; not absolutely 
stopping but pausing to snatch ntoiithfitU,, 
which tliey munched as they went. If tlvey,, 
were denied the privilege, say the Bedoainfi^" 
they would soon bo exhausted; aud imabie tO) 








TOOtru^m work. ' Jti is scarocly neceaaar/ to 
that the cfttaei carries water for others 
tbau itself; and that only at copious wells is 
it allowed to drink. 

The donkeys by their'nature claimed l)etter 
treatment; and generally, when we halted 
, about evening time, a tin tray of water was 

■ put under their noses. Sometimes, it i.s true, 
they had to he salislied Avith no more than a 

' (h'aught once in forty-eight hours ; and then, 

, poor lliiugs, they drooped, and we were obliged 
to dismount and walk with their halters round 
our iirms. 'J'he rate at wliieli a donkey ti'avels 
is about four miles to the hour; so that when 
our animals were well refreshed we used to 
ride on ahead .and wail for the slow moving 
caravan,'enjoying oiir jiijies, and sometimes 
even making coifee, though raroly could a 
jmtuh of Biuule lie found. 

We were in motion at all hours of the day 
and iiigiit. Whenever ]) 08 sible, we hidteil at 
twelve, and I'cstcd till the anse.z, or about | 
throe. 'I'heu W'e jn'oeoeded until siiu.set ; and, j 
halting again, waited one, two, nr three Lours | 
lb)' the ri.siiig of the moon, by favour of which i 
we eouijihitoil our task. Ji'or every day it was ' 
necessary to get over so imich sjiacc, and any 1 
failui'C, we knew, might lend to disaster. 1 
Tliei'o can bo no d.allj iiig by the way in the j 
Desert. Water is taken la only for a definius j 
number of days; and tbe llodouiiis are so i 
chai'y of their caniels, that they idunwt always | 
misoaleuLate on the wrong side, and prejiare i 
I for a short period of suli'ei ing belorc the end | 
ol tho join'lley. On one oecasioa 1 reim niber j 
that, in Older to advance more r.apidly, they , 
actually emptied out a piuull siijijijy we had 
loft, BO that wo were comjielied to toil on, 
beneath a sun that raised our thermometer to 
above a bundi'ed iir the tout, for eight hours 
•without one single drop to wet our parched 
lips withal. There was a well ahead. What 
mattered a little sulfering, it the ciunels were 
eased ol' a few jiounds AVeight ! W'e arrived, 
and were denied water liy tho Arabs during 
a tedious jiarley. l!ut the warning was 
, thr own away. Tlio Desert luus its routine; 
and.on no single occasion, 1 believe, Avas a 
suiiicient supply laid in. 

Dll the jiai'ticular occasion of which I speak 
a rather serious ground of alarm liud been 
suggested. Some of the water-skins were 
nbt so solid ns they might be; aud it Avas 
possible that in the course of four or fiA'e day.s 
they might run dry. The danger avus as 
great as that of a siii}i sju'inging a leak a 
thonsaud miles from land. Should wc be left 
' without anything to drink in the midst of the 
, I’oeky range Ave liad to traverse, 111ere u’cre 

■ few cliBiices of safety for even a remnant of 
tlm party. However, ■we -were otf; and it 
was best not to allow the mind to dwell on 
all possible dangers. In an hour or so Ave got 
rid of the- serrousness, it could scarcely be 
called’ glopm, that had come over us; ami 
regained the somewhat reckless tonfideiicc by 

• which ws had been, until then, upheld. 


Tire aspect of the Desert in that pai’fciculun 
B]pob-Ava8 somewhat dreai'y. The ground over. 
Avhich Ave moved was nearly level; but ( 
either hand were low stony ridges th 
opened licre and there, and allowed us to see 
similar ridges beyond. Or’ey lady-birds, but¬ 
terflies of small siKe aud sombre colour, and 
lizards that darted to aud fro, were the only 
living Uiings that presented llicmselvcs; but 
as 1 have said, there Avero uoav and then 
patches of meagre vegetation. Night at 
length came on ; but ibr some rea.'ion or 
othei- our guidefi, instead of as usual waiting 
lor the moon, Jiglitcd a lantern and eiidea- 
A'oured to folIoAv tlie truck by its memis. 
Presently they hesitated, stopjied, Aveiit on 
again, laid their heads together, separated ou 
either hand, shouted one to the other ; aud at 
List Avhen Ave, uncertain and anxious, Itaked 
and culled for an explanation, they admitted 
that tliey had lost their wav and were per- 
lectly unable to diterminc Avliether we ought 
to advauce or to retreat, to turn to the right 
baud or to the left. Would it not be best to- 
.slop aud Aviiit for the moon } The position 
was exposed ; and a cold bleak wind had 
begun to blow. 'We moved ou a little further, 
and at length it was resolved to spread the 
mat—no one talkeil of setting up tlie tent— 
and watch or siee|) until morning came. 

Tlie lici’touiiis did not then explain tbe rea¬ 
son cif their uiiu.sn:il anxiety. AV'o afterwa"ds 
learned that tliere Avas only one ptiss thiough 
the range of rooks tliat Itiy between ua and 
um' pliice of destination, aud that, once the 
marked track mis.Med, there existed no means 
of making Avhat seamen term “ a good fall.” 
IToaa ever, wo AVere quite certain that things 
had gone very wrong inileed ; and those who 
had most gaily made light of the danger^ of 
the deserl—going to tlie extreme oi rtqire- 
seuting them as no greater tlian those AvJdcli 
may be eiieountcred in an oumibus ride i'rom 
Pimlico to tbe Jfaiilc—noAV bcgnji to feel peni¬ 
tent and humble. There is nothing we regret 
so much as the insults we have foolishly 
heaped on ))eril Avlieu it really prcsoiits itself. 
The Freiicli peasant who liad threatened to 
tiike .Satan by the nose, merely dolled his hat 
wliou that geiitleinau ajipeared. For my 
jiart, 1 tried to jiersuade myself that I had 
lieou more reasonable than my companions ; 
and (liJ coiitiiine to recollect that 1 had ex¬ 
postulated with - wheu he audaciously 

sneered at the Avords of the jioet— 

“ Piiil ivas the hour and hickles!. aiks the day, 

■ Y.'liori first from .Slihuz vails 1 Ijcnt niy way.” 

The real stale of the ease was this: we 
might utterl,y fail in ialliug into the track 
again, such things having occurred, however 
unlikely it might seem, seeing that aa'c could 
not ImASJ divei^cd aboA’e a mile ; or we might’ 
only suooeed after avc had exhausted a con¬ 
siderable portion of our supply of Avatcr, 
which might involve great privation towards ■ 
the end of the journey, or the neeeiseity of 
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CkKliiig back upon the well which we had be tkken frbro us affidn. It is bekt^' tl? 
•, ^itiined, and near wlrioh we had met with perish." So he caught Zara by the iskist piT 
f'Mtjicr a liostlle reception. Thu mildest pos* her single garment, and told her to stay. 
Viffedity was unpleasant; an<l we sat on our “ And die ?” she said. 

, 'mat pensive and aohiewhat desponding. “With me,” he rc}>Ued. 

It is on Such occasions that man exhibits She sat down upon the ground—he sitting 
the wonderful power he possesses of self-tor- beside her—and began to braid her hair, 
ture. Instead of sleeping off lii.s cares, one of which had become disordered during ilieir, 
■our aervants, liuddling under a great basket long journey. In a little while tlie crowd 
of provisions, began to relate a tui rihlc dc.sc)'t of niou and animals disappeared amidst the 
adveuture. He said tliat a long time ago. a dust wliieh they tlicinselve.s Inul raised, and 
caravan of slaves, ivory, and gold-ciiist, left Iho murmur which they sent up griidually 
some distant country—no matter what, it was died away. 

very far off—and journeyed towards the land Ilassan llicn bade Zara arise and follow . 
of Egypt. Aftier seventeen days it came to a him, tiusting in fJod, who might pei'hfip.s lead 
well, which llie ])ervcrso n.irrator described them hack to their own country. ..Almost 
SO grapliicidly that 1 knew that he wa.s liraw- immediately tl)cy fouml the track by wliich 
ing from his morning experience. Here the they luul come; and, retii'aciug their steps 
caravan hailed to rest ilnring Iho he.at of the reached the well which they had <]uittcd the 
<ljiy ; but when night eaiiie on, the gn.ard.s ]jreyious d.ay. Here they were I'ecoived by 
lighted torelies—he would have said lanterns some Bedouins ; and liere they changed 
iOie dared—and moving ahead, led the long their iiiiuds as to their tlcstination. An 
pile of camels .‘ind iiede-slriana into tlie BLack Kgyjitiaii cannot understand that any one 
Desert. On fdl iSide.s rose huge hills of ebony can by preference go to any eonntiy but to 
—jileasaiit things to hear of, for we were now liis own, ami to Caiivi aeeonlingly llaissau and 
in fairy-laud, and no uminnns appUeatiou Zara repaired. Alter inneli toil and tnuch 
seemed possible. Tlie roil liglit.s Hared, tlie suffei-ing from thirsi, they reached l.h'e city oi 
I caravan steadily pursued il.s way. But snd- the coiiieieuee ; .and, being free, pro.spei'cd. ■ 
denly there was confusion ; and it was But what of the caravan ? Centuries after- 
announced that the track could no longer be wards, some merehants wore passing along 
seen, tlie same track. A steady wind liail blown all 

The niercliants at once gave themselves night long ; and they w ere frarful lest their 
up for losl.; for tradition said that there were | land-mark might be covai'cd. Suddenly 
demons in those parts wlio were not yicmiitted they beheld what seemed a vast caravan 
to touch travellers so long as they juirsupf^ moving to their right. They stbjijied ; and 
the beaten palb, but, to whom all who strayed the others stood still. They advanced ; mid 
Were devoted as victims. Abu Ralali, the prin- Jo! IheybelicM a caravan of skeletons. Some 
cipal owner of the caravan, at once suggesteil! of the ghastly company—Arabs do not ])ause 
tliat the whole party should ]>re[>are to meet' to explain siieli plieiioiuena,—^wero on their 
death ; and began to ^irouoiinee sentences of'camels ; some on foot ; but all exactly in the 
manumission to his slaves. Even Mussulmans ' jiosition they had occupied when tlie sand had 
have a "seeret consciousness that to keep a | lieen blow'ji over tliem. 

man in bondage is to sin. The oilier .slave- The merchants were at first awe-struck; 
Owners followed his example; so that when but, soon recovering tlicmseUes, began 
morning dawned all that were in jicril wo-e to examine the ^vares of their deceased 
at least free souls. What consolation this piedficcssors, .and found them to he of iues- 
can have been to the wretelied beings who tiiuable value. They tlirew away all their 
had been taken there, in obedience to and in own merchandise, and loaded their camels 
the service of their masters, who can say ? with gold and ivoiy, i-egretting that they 
The entire coinjiany wandered on until had not a thousand camels more. Then they 
they came to a plain of s.and, beyond which, departed, determining to return from the 
some who climbed ^>on rocks said they lie- nearest place of safety. They did so; but. 
held a lake, and trees, and hou.ses. tjpoii the wiiiil had again blown; the skeletou 
this there was a wild cry and a general rush caravan had been once more overwhelmed, and' 
forward. The camels were in-ged on as fast never since has any tiaco thereof been dis*;., 
as their drix'ors could induce them to move ; covered. 

, and some of the slave-dealers began to cast Such was tlie story wliich regaled our ear# 

, covetous eyes on the slaves who iiad so lately before we slept that night. Next morninff 
been their property. wo looked eagerly for the track; and, by good 

Now it happened tlmt among the captives fortune, found it in a few hours. Then wia 
who had been manumitted was a young man laughed at our doubts and fears; recovered 

g imed Hassan, and a girl named Zara, the elasticity of spirits necessary on such a 
uring captivity, they had buffered side by journey ; and pi’oceeded steadily towai'ds.tha ■ 
sidi^ and had loved. When accordingly gloomy defile of wliich we were in Beoridi. 
Hassan saw the'earavau rushing heedlessly into No further accident luudered our. mftreUj ' 
the plain, he said to himself: “ If It be true and, on the moniiiig of the fifth day,- tr.ith 
that there is safety yonder, ouif freedom may empty water-skins,- but cheerful fs^es, we 
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crowded, up tp the edge of the pr^ipiee from second generation, or even lafer. ■ £^o«ever m. 
whloh we obtained our first view of the these seventeen households there were ninety- 
Oasis of Garah. five children. What were these .childreil. 

---r-rvTA^rrta a <-« A TXT ^ Imagine a school of ninety - fivw 

IDIO TS AG AIN. children, of all ages, or the children of i"; 

People whose ancestors came in at the 

ConS are apt to have one idea over- crowd would look like; and then read this* 
Sg all others-that nobody is worthy of -“V T ^ » * 

S®alliance whose ancestors^did not come I'rf 

K the Conquest. Of course, this has been ^r^at wonder m that. 

.0 b= 

bTi-s;“ 

who had a riglit to it. Of course, also, those ,, POBTY-pon^ere idiots. 

feniilies have intermarried, and the’i.. ter- 

marriage has been more and more restricted, i, , r * **r’ jT*- 

A^thel- “of course” follows, on which we 

•Kv.rvWlv koow« n.J Certainty t int her child 


eUUUull tu Ut; auiuuaii U>11 uiuuu icxavu/iio. axitj ,1 JxLl j.i x* i*i' 

WorlS was shocked and grieved, some years {lilw 

since, at the oldest baronage in England *How sweet was the prospect of 

“going out at the ace of diamm.d.s”-expin„g 1 TV\ 

in the disgraee of cheating at cards. The but when the 

world ought to be quite as ntuch shocked and fr'® ^ ‘^’i i'l* 

- » - '1. . . . ! moments of coDfidencc, that tnei’e would be a 


evcd at seeing—wimt has been seen,and may | ^ 


ueseeuairain—the honours of the same aucieiiL i - , • ii ’ i I’l r i j i 

birth being extinguished in a lunatic asylum.! J> n”lv n H 

It used to be thought a very religious ^ 

and beautiful thing (it ce.tainl/ was the, "'"fliers sake, and wondering at the 
easiest thing) to s^y that it pleased God to| any irregularity or 

send idiots, and other dcfectiVo or diseased i «ncou.forUbleuess wlulo tl.e mother 

children, to try and discipline their parents I’Pf*““'t,n “"i i'’" 

by affliction, a£d so on ; but religious pliysi- that baby wouhl “ take notice,” turn Us eyes 

cLs now tell us (showing reason for wiit 

they sav) that tliere is something very like f ‘ ^ a forUiight, and the 

blai^pheniy in talking so,-in imputing to P®*”- P«*'';»P"> T'f 

Prd^idenc-B tho suttV"-ings which we bring taint mdicaUon But it would not be thought 

upon oui-selves, precisely by disobedience to very young! As 

vtMWM > r . r . .. . ., , Uifl wapIto itnaa Iiowavat* qhH csfill aIvi rl 


j baby iii the house by-aud-by ! And when It 


laiUlLi-cs vrJiu ijxai I y vxiucii, lilk; imi' ,i .« i 

but no account is taken of the miseries which 

precede that dying out. Tl.ose miseries of *"^y **■«".* a moth«r for findmg 

Jlisease of body and mind are ascribed to ?«* charms and promise of oiie sort or another 
Providence, as if Providence had not given her ha%-be it what it may. Time goes 
ns abundant warning to avoid them ! Dr. I”',! and the singularity is apparent that the 
Howe, the wise and benevolent teacher of baby makes ^ re^pm,^ to aiiylliing. He is 
Laura Bridgman, says, in his Report on 'leaf. Very distant street musie pro- 
■jaiotcyiuMas8achusetts that“the law against of quiver through hia 

the marriage of relatives is made out as clearly T" IP*'^ T-'u 

as though it were written on tables of stone.” ^ 7^"“^ f-® 

He give! his reason.sfor saying so; and of those and reels between lum and 

reasons, the following sample will, we think, P^'F 

be enough. When the tables of health and “T'i T 

disease were compiled for Massachusetts, a ^ 1 n 

few years ago, the following was found to be unpleasantly so ; hut excessively d.ffi- 

the state of seventeen families, where the Tv -^be terrible thing is his still 

•fiither and mother were related by blood.* »oUce. His mother longs to feel 

Sbme of the parents were unhealthy, and bis arms round her n^k; hut 

some were intLrperate- but to set iranist b®*^ focdlmgs receive no return. His aria 
this disadvantoge to begin with, there is the lax over her slioulder. bhe longs for 

fart, (Slat the evil sonseifaences of such inter- f bim and lays him hack on her 

HUiJriHge very oft^ do not appear until the boiaah' *b‘‘* *b*^3[ 00 k into each 

_ ^ j.___ 1 other a eyes; but he looks at nobody. AU 

• ^rHpWrjBii^t TO Ijiiotey, ibS p. SO, * his life long n4body will ever meet his eyeflkj 










^ mitW *m thxt yr&j nor nn; other 'Will 

f M mind expreewly meet that of anybody else. 
SWhen he does at length look at anything, it 
hif at his ovn hand. He spreads the finger^ 
and holds np the hand close before his face, 
and moves his head from side to side. At first, 
the mother and the rest laugh, and call it a 
baby trick ; but after a time the laughter is 
rather forced, and they begin to wish he 
trould not do so. We once saw a child on 
her mother’s lap laughing at the spinning of 
a half-crown on the table, when, in an in- 
staut, the mother put the little creature 
down—almost threw her down on the carpet, 
with an expi^ttiou of anguish in her face 
perfectly astolmhiug. The child had chanced 
tO’ hold up her opei\ hand before her face in 
her merry fidget ; and the mother, who had 
matched over an idiot brother from her youth 
tlQ. could not bear that terrible token,although 
ijfthis case it was a mere accident. 

The wearing uncertainty of many years 
succeeds the infancy. The ignorant notions 
of idiotoy that prevailed before we knew even 
the little that we yet know of the brain, pre¬ 
vent the parents recognising tho real state of 
the case. The old legal accounts of idiotcy, 
and the old suppositions of what it is, are 
very unlike what they see. The child ought 
not, according to legal definition, to know his 
own name, but ho certainly does ; for when 
his own plate or cup is declared to be ready, 
he rashes to it. He ought not to be able, by 
law, “ to know letters;’’yet he ran read, and 
even write, perhaps, although nobody can tell 
how he learned, for he never seemed to attend 
when taught. It was just as if his fingers 
and tongue went of tiieniselves, while his 
mind was in the moon. Again, the law de¬ 
clared anybody an idiot “wiio could not count 
■twenty pence ; ” whereas, this boy seems, in 
some unaccountable way, to know more abont 
sums (of money and of everything else) than 
anybody in the family. He docs not want to 
' learn - figures, his arithmetic is strong with¬ 
out them, and always instantaneously ready. 
Of course we do not mean that every idiot has 
tltese particular powers. Many cannot speak; 
more cannot read. But almost every one of 
'the thousands of idiots in England has some 
power that the legal definition declares him 
' not to have, and that^opular prejudice will 
/not believe. Thus docs the mother go on 
from year to year, hardly admitting that her 
■ boy is “ deficient,” and quite sure that lie is 
■not an idiot—there being some things in 
,>'Which he is so very clever ! 

The great improvement in the treatment 
r ^idiots and lunatics since science began to 
light on the separate errganiaation of the 
'hnman faculties, is one of the most striking 
instances in all human experience of the prac¬ 
tical blessedness induced by knowledge. In a 
foemor paper of this journal an account was 
jgivsa* of the way in which, by beneficent 


training, the apparent faculties' of idVots um 
made to bring out the latent ones, and the 
strong powers to exercise the weaker, until the 
whole class are found to be capable of a cul¬ 
tivation never di-eamed of in the old days 
when the name Idiot swallowed up all the 
rights and all the chances of the unfortunate 
creature who was so described. In those 
days the mother might well deny the de¬ 
scription, and refuse the term. She would 
point to the wonderful faculty her child had 
in some one direction, and admit no more 
th.an that he was “not like other children.” 
Well, this is enough. She need not be 
driven further. If her Harry is “not like 
other children,” that ie enough for his own 
training, and that of the rest of the house¬ 
hold. 

A training it may be truly called for them 
all, from the father to the kitchen-maid. The 
house that has an idiot in i^ can never be like 
any other. The discipline is very painful, 
but, when well conducted and borne, it is 
wonderfully beautiful. Harry spoils things, 
probably : cuts with scissors what^-ver can be 
cut—the leaves of books, the daily news¬ 
paper, the new shirt his motlier is making, 
the doll’s arm, the rigging of the boat his 
brother has been fitting up for a week, the 
maul’s cap ribbon, his father’s silk parse. It 
would be barbarous to take scissors from him, 
and inconvenient too ; for he spends hours in 
cutting out the oddestand prettiest things 1— 
symmetrical figures, in paper ; figures that 
seem to be fetclied out of the kaleidoscope. 
Lapfuls of such shapes -dons he cut out 
in a week, wagging his head, and seeming 
not to look at the sci,ssors; but never 
making a wrong snip. The same order- 
lineB.s of faculty seems to prevail throughout 
his liiStj. He must do precisely the same tiling 
at precisely tlie same moment every day: 
mu.st have always the same chair, wailing or 
pushing in great distress if anybody' else is 
using it: and must wear the same clothes, so 
that it is a serious trouble to get any new 
clothes put on. However carefully they may 
be chanued while he is asleep, there is no 
getting him dressed in the morning without 
sad distress. One such Harry, whom 'we 
know very well, bad a present one day of a 
plaything most happily chosen ;—a pack of 
cards. There was syriiiiietry in plenty 1 When 
he first took them into his hands ; they hap? 
pened to be all properly sorted, except that 
the court-cards were all in a batch at the top. 
and one other—the ten of spades—which had 
slipped out, and was put at the ■ top of aBd 
For all the rest of his life (Im died at nine¬ 
teen) the cards must be in that order and no 
other; and his fingers quivered nervously 
with baste to put them in that order if th«y 
were disarranged. One day while he was otSt 
walking, we toOk tliat top card away and 
shuffled the rest. . On bis return, he wetft *o 
work as usual 'Wbenhe could not frtod'the 
ten of spades, he turned his heed abo{^ in 


• Toi. vr. pp.ais-awa 








nmy wtucji. 'ww bk aigit oi djstreaa, giKv« 
tluk: uioat ptktbetk boH of ^bn—dr&wo- 
in, iasteiid of broatbed-out sigb, which is so 
eommoa among bkclaw,—and auarcbed evevy- 
▼b«re fcHT the card.. When obliged to give 
matter up, be mournfully drew out the 
ten of clubs, and made that do instead. We 
■ooald' bold out no longer, and gave him bis 
card: and be, selaed upon it as eagerly as 
any digger on any nugget, and chucked and 
chuckled, and wagged his head, and was 
perfectly happy. We once poured some conjr 
dta into his hand. They happened to be 
seven. At the same moment every day after, 
he would hold out his hand, as if by mecliau- 
ism, while his head was turned another way. 
We poured six comfits into his palm. Still 
be did not look, but would not eat them, and 
was restless till we gave him one more. Next 
day, wc gave him nine ; and he would not 
touch them till he had thrust back two 
upon us. 

In all matters of number, quantity, order 
and punctuality, Harry must l)e humoured. 
It is a harmless peculiarity, and there will be 
no peace if he is crossed. If be insists upon 
laying his little brother's tricks only in rows, 
or only in diamonds or squares, he must be 
coaxed into another room, unless the little 
brother be capable of the self-denial of giving 
up the point and taking to some other play. 
It is often a hard matter enough for the 
parents to do justice among the little ones : 
out we can testify because we have seen 
what wonders of magnanimity iiuiy be 
wrought among little children, servants and 
every body, by fine sense, and sweet and 
cheer&tl patience on the part of the govern¬ 
ing powers of the household. They may 
have sudden occasion fur patience on their 
cwn account too. Perhaps the father comes 
borne very tired, needing bis cohee. His 
coffee is made and ready. So they think : 
but lo I poor Harry, who has an invsistible 
propensity to pour into emsh other all things 
that can be poured, has turned the coffee 
into the brine that the hams have just come 
out of; and then the brine and the cofftH! and 
the cream all back again into the coffee-pot, 
and BO on. Such things, happening every 
^ay, make a ,vast difhsrence in tlie ease, cheer- 
,fulness and economy of a household. They 
are, in truth, a most serious and iininter- 
xnitting trial. They make the discipline of 
the household : and they indicate what must 
be the blessing of such institutions for the. 
care and trainiug of idiots as were celebrated 
in tlie paper we have referred to. 

As for the discipline of Harry himself, it 
must b» discipline; for every consideration 
bf humanity, and, of course, of parent^ affec¬ 
tion, points out the sin of spoiling him. To 
ibumour, in the sense of spoiling, an idiot, is 
tq level him with the brutes at once. One 
43i%ht as well do with him what used to be 
demh prith each beings,—consign him to the 
«tye^ tc, sleep with the pigs, or cham ]|im up 


like the dag, as. indulge thu animul , 

being who does not poaseae 1^, keafticfl that 
counteract animality in oUier peopim UCait 
idiots have a remarkable tendency to ilhjiht* 
tion: and thk id an admirable means. 
dtanestic trmning,— for both the defectlvo 
child and the rest. The youngest whllmothesr ' 
its sobs at the soap in its eye, if appealed to,.to' 
let poor Harry see how cheerfully everyb^y 
ought to be washed every morning, The 
youngest will take Ibe hint not to ask fbr 
more pudding, because Harry must take what 
is given him, and not see anybody cry for 
more. Crying is conquered—self-couquered 
—throughout the bouse, because Harry imi¬ 
tates everythii^ ; and it would be very sad if 
he got a habit of crying, because he could hot 
be comforted like other peopde. As the other 
children learn self-couquest from motive, in. 
this way Harry will be learning it from 
imitation. He will insist upon being prop^ly 
washed and combed, and upon having no 
more than his phdeful—or bis two platesful— 
at dinner: and so on. The difficult thing to 
manage at home is the occupation : and thk 
is where lies the great superiority of scltool* 
or asylums for hk class. His father may 
perhaps get him taught basket-making, or 
spiiming with a wheel, or cabinet-making, ht, 
a purely mechanical way; but thk is less 
easily done at home than in a school. ■ Xkruo 
it must be, iu tlie one place or the otiier, 
if the sufferer and his companions in life 
are to have any justice, and any domestis 
leisure and comfort. The strong faculty of 
imitation usually cxkting among the class, 
seems (as we said just now, in reference to. the 
faculties of idiota iu general,) a sort of miracle 
before the nature (ff the braLu-organisatioa 
was truly conceived of. How many elderly 
people now remember bow agiiast they were, 
us children, at the story of the idiot youth, not 
being able to do without the mother, who bad 
never left him while she lived: and how, 
when everybody supposeil him asleep, and 
the neighbours were themselves asleep, he 
went out and got the body, and set it up in 
the ffi'cside cliair, and made a roaring fire, 
luul heated some broth, ami was found, reafr 
lessly moauiug with dktress, while trying to 
feed the corpse. And that other story,—a 
counterpart to which we know of our own 
knowledge,—of the idiot boy who had lived 
close under a church steeple, and had always 
struck the hours with the clock and who, 
when removed into the eountry, far away 
from church, clock, and watcli, still went on 
striking the hours, and quite correctly, with¬ 
out any visible means of knowing the time. 
What could we, iu childhood, and the rest of 
the world in the ignorance of that day, make 
of such facts, but that they must be miraca- 
lous ? The most marvellous, to our mind, k 
a trait which, again, we know of our osnh 
knowledge. An idioi^ who died many years 
ago at the age of thirty, lost Lis mother wl^ 
he was uudqjr two years old. Hk idiotpy ted 
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' obvious from, the earliest time that it 
ieoiild be mauifested; and when the eldest 
iiih^r' took tlie mother’s place, the child 
appeared to find no difi'erence. From the 
mode of feeling of the family, the mother was 
never spoken of; and if she had been, such 
mention vrould have been nothing to the 
idiot son, who comprehended no conversation. 
;He spent his life in scribbling on the slate, 
and hopping round the phty-ground of the 
school kept by his brotlier-iu-law, singing 
'.after his own fashion. He had one special 
piece of business besides, and one prodigious 
pleasure. The business was—going daily, 
after breakfast, to speak to the birds in 
th^ wood behind the house : and the 
sapreme pleasure was turning the mangle. 
Most' of us would have reversed the 
^nsineas and pleasure. When his last ill¬ 
ness—consumpiiun—came upon him at the 
agi of thirty, the sister Jiad been long dead ; 
and there were none of his own family, we 
believe, living ; certainly none haxl for many 
yearn had any intercourse with him. For 
'some days before his death, when he ought 
to have been in bed, nothing hut a too dis¬ 
tressing force could keep him from going to 
the birds. On tbe last day, when his weak¬ 
ness was extreme, he tried to rise,—managed 
to sit up in bed, and said he must go,—^the 
birds would wonder so! The l»rollier-in-law 
offered to go and explain to the birds ; and 
this must perforce do. The dying man lay, 
with his eyes closed, and breathing his life 
away in slower arnl slower gasps, wlicn he 
suddenly tuined his head, looked bi'ighl and 
sensible, and exchumed in a tone never heard 
from him befoi'o, “ Oh ! my mother ! how 
beautiful ! ” aud sank round again—dead. 

There are not a few instaucea of that action 
of the brain at the moment before death by 
which long-buried impressions rise again like 
ghosts-or visions ; butwejiave known none 
. so striking as this, from the lapse of time, 
the peculiarity «f the case, aud the unques¬ 
tionable blank between. 

There are flashes of faculty now and then 
. in the midst of the twilight of idiot existence 
'•—without waiting for the moment of death. 
One such, to the last degree impressive, is 
Mooixied by the late Sir Thomas Hick Lauder, 
in his account of the ^peat Morayshii’e floods, 
about a quarter of a century since. An inn¬ 
keeper, who, after a merry evening of dancing, 
turned out to help his neighbours in tbe rising 
of the Spey, carelessly got upon some planks 
which were floated, apart, and was carried 
down the stream on one. He was -driven 
imainst a tree, which he climbed, aud his wife 
'imd neighbours saw him lodged in it before 
dark. As the floods rose, there began to be 
fears for the tree : and the shrill whistle 
.Ifthich came from it, showed that the man 
imt himself in d.anger, and wanted help. 
Evarybody concluded help to be out of the 
question, as no boats 'could get pear; aud 
tuey could only preach patience uptil morning, 


to the pohr wife, or until the flood should go- 
down. Hour after hour, the whistle gr<ew 
wilder aud shriller; and at last it idmoat 
continuous. It suddenly ceased ; and those 
who could hardly bear it befoi^, longed to 
hear it again. Hawn showed that the tree [i 
was down. The body Of the innkeepei'' 
was found faraway—with the watchiunis 
fob stopped at the hour that the 'tree must 
have fallen. The event being talked over in 
the presence of the village idiot, he laughed. 
Being noticed, be said he would have saved 
the man. Being humoured, he showed how 
a tub, fastened to a long rope would have 
been floated, as the plank with the man on it 
was floated, to tiie tree. If this poor crea¬ 
ture had but spoken in time, his apparent 
insjiiration would have gone some way to 
confirm the Scotch superstition, which holds 
—with that of the universal ancient world 
of theology—that “ Innocents are favourites 
of Heaven.” 

It is tor us to act upon the medium view 
sanctioned alike by science and morals— 
neither to cast out our idiots, like the savages ' 
who leave their helpless ones to jierish ; nor 
to worship them, as the jiious Egyptians did, 
and other nations who believed that the gods 
dwelt in them, more or less, and made oracles 
of them;—a perfect ly natural belief in the ease’ 
of beings'who manifest a very few faculties in 
extraordinary perfection, in the appiu'eut ab¬ 
sence of all others. Our business is, m the first 
place, to i-educe the number of idiots to the 
utmost of our power, by attending to the 
conditions of sound life and health ; and 
especially by discountenancing, as a crime, the 
man iage of blood-relations; aud, in tha next 
place, by trying to make the most and the 
liest of such faculties as these imperfect 
beings possess. It is not enough to repeat 
the celebrated epitaph on au idiot, and to 
hope that his privations here will be made 
up to liim hereafter. We must lessen those 
privations to the utmost, by the careful - 
application of science in understanding his > 
case ; aud of skill, aud inexhaustible patience 
and love, in treating it. Happily, there are 
now institutions, by aiding which any of ua 
may do something towai-ds raising the lowest, 
and blessing the most afflicted, members ot 


GEAHATION. 

Telx me not of insal&tions, of affinities distinct, ' 

For all things with one another are mdistolulily 
link’d : 

Nature’s woik is in gradations, iirom the life-hlood 
to the stone; 

Oh, the iiilinite eomiuingliugl Nothing, nothing* 
stands alone. 

Enow ye when the gates of morning close against 
the twilight gray," 

And the setting sun's wet purple flashes out the 
gl^ ef day t 
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tka yp turk the ]point of time when die etu, befote 
uiMeen, 

7ook ita pleoa in the high Henv'ns, trembling into 
light eerene ? 

Noted ye with due exectnese how it paled before the 
dawii| 

Feinting biuik into the vault, beneath the etead; eye 
of morn, 

To carry on ita burning, viewleae, dll auotlier night 
be bom f 

Can ye tell when the email seedling push’d aside its 
parent dower, 

And the.bercli-boughs intermingled in the wondrous 
leafy shower? 

When ihethiostlecoek sang loudest,and the fern was 
in its pride, 

And the first flush of the heather crept o’er all the 
mountain side ” 

Did ye walch the dewdiop forming ? Did ye see the 
snowdrop rise ? 

The up breiiking of the Seasons —is that done 
before youi eyes ? 

Has thy mem’ry served diee truly 7 host tbou certainly 
defined 

When the first lav of intelligence illumed Uiy crescent 
mind 7 

When thy childish Ihoiights went from thee; when 
thy boy lioud ceased to (le; 

And the led suu of thy uiaiihood rose in glory o'ei 
• the sea ’ 

Canat thou tell when Love first whispered, low and 
softly at thine ear. 

Thrilling all thy ssuse with rapture, and a faint 
delicious fear ? 

If thou cunst nut read this closely. Low much loss 
file outward spheye! 

In this woild can no heginiiing, nor end of aught 
he shown ; 

All things blend in one another; only God can stand 
alone! ■■ 


THE QTTIET POOH. 

I DO not mean the workhouse poor—I Lave 
seen plenty ol workhouses and tasted nitiny 
gruels. 1 do not mean tlie criminal poor, nor 
t he poor who beg in ilic streets, but the Cjuiet 
Poor; the people who work iu their own 
Lomes, aud ai'o never to be seen in workhouses 
and ptisoiis, wlio keep their sorrows, if they 
have any, quite sacred from the world, and do 
not exhibit them for pence. Thfiugh,to be sure, 
their shades may “ glance and puss before u.s 
night aud day,” to sucli soitows, if there be 
any, “we are blind as they are dumb.” I 
thought, therefore, that 1 should like to know 
something about them. TJie lust winter has 
been commonly said to be a very hard one, 
and I have heard many an old lady cry over 
the price of bread, “God h**lj) the poor!” 
What does a mere penny a loaf matter? I 
have thought. A slice of bread less in the 
day, perhaps; a little hunger, and a little 
fitiling-iQ of cheek. Things not entirely un- 
sndtmibie. 

BeSolved to see about this for myself, and 
to find out perhaps what war piices will I 


aignify to loyal Britons, I obtained leave to 
visit the inhabitants of a parochial diatrict in 
Bethnal Green, remarkable for its poverty, 
for the struggles made by its inhabitants to 
keep out of the workhouse, aud for the small 
number of the oiiences brought home to their 
doors. 

The little district of which 1 speak, small as 
it is, coutains the population of a country town. 
To judge by the eye I should imagine that it 
covers grouud about a quarter of a mile wide, 
and a quarter of a mile long. It is coiiqxised < 
wholly of narrow courts and lanes, with a 
central High Ktreet or Church Sti et t ol shops 
—itself a miberable lane. Although the hnubes 
are for the mobt part but cottages, with two 
floors and a cellar, there arc crammed toge¬ 
ther in them lourtcen thousand peo]>le. In 
the whole qiiai ter there is not one resident 
w liom the worhl would call respectable; there 
oi'e not more than about half-a-dozen lamdies 
able to keep a servaul; and theie is not one 
man 1 believe able to tenauB’a whole house. 
The bhopkeiqiers wlio make a little outside 
show, tare indoors little better tlian their 
ucighliours. As a general rule, eivch room in 
each house is occupied by a distinct family ; 
they arc eoinparalively wealthy who afford to 
rent two rooms; but, generally, as the fiunilics 
enlarge, the more they icquirc sjiace, the less 
they can afford that costly luxury. The 
natives of this jiarisli chiefly subsist ujK»n 
potatoes aud cheap fish, buying sprats when 
they aie to be had, and in dcUiult of them 
bitting down to dine on potatoes and a 
hciring. 'I’liey eaiu money as they can, 
.and all are glad to work hard wiieii there is 
work fur them to do. Tiie majority of the 
men ai-e either weavers, or they are coater- 
inongers .and hawkers. These two claftscs oc- 
ciq^y, bpe.akiug generally, dillcrent portions of 
tlieiicighbourliood ; the weavers earn a trifle 
more,and hold f heir heads up better than tlieir 
laighbours: they are the west cud people of, 
tlie district. Tho whole place k completely 
destitute of sewerage ; one sewer has bten 
made in a street which forms jiart of its 
boundary; it lias its sliaiv in th.at, but nothing • 
imore. TIic houses all ht.iud over ceasjiu’ols^ 
and, before the windows, tilth, dead oats, and 
)mtrid matter of .all soits run down or 
stagnate iu the ojieu gutters. How do peo¬ 
ple, who are quiet people, live iu such a 
place ? 

from a wretched lane, an Egypt watered 
by a muddy Nile, 1 turned into a daik house 
like a catacomb, and after some hazardous 
climbing reached a chamber in which there 
woie more people than things. Two women 
sal at work with p.aiiilul earnestness before 
the latticed window, thiee children shivered 
round an empty grate. Except tho broken 
chairs on which the women sat, there was no '* 
seat in tlie room but an old stool. There 
was no table, no bed. The larder was the 
windowhill, its* stoie a couple of potatoes. 

In one ooruen was a confused heap of 












muaj^eoloursd rags, ia Another comer were children to » home ia whi<^ithiey'<'Wottldd3'jitik 
ft few battered broken jugs and pane; poison daily 1 The pastor is veiy &ditdsful 
there was a little earthen teapot on the in the performauco of his duty; llhsar^;^ 
cold bare of the grate, and In the middle of mind, unsparing of toil; an(% althoaghr^e 
of the room there wtm a handsome reward of his office is as little as its toil it, 
toy. 1 saw a household and its home. The great, and he is forced to take pew duties on ' 
father had been some mouths dead, the himself to earn a living, yet 1 know that he 
mother expected in two or three days to pours out his energies, his health, and all the 
reoelwe from God another child. She had money he can earn beyond what suffices fora 
fonr, and “ Have you lost any 1 ” 1 asked, fi’ugaJ maintenance, upon his miserable peo- 
looking down into the Egypt out of doors, pie. We have need to be thankfol thah 
"X have lost uhie! ” ■ the Church has such sons. The llevarend 

This woman and her sister were at work 'rheophilusFitzmumble may be a canouher^ 
together on eloth-tops for boots ; each woman a master there, a rector elsewhere, and a vicar 
could make one in about tour hours, aud of Little Pogis, with a thousand a year for 
would receive for it threepence, out of whicli the care of a few hundred farmers and farm 
sumsha would have expended three farthings ' labourers, who rarely see his face. Fitzmum- 
OB. trimming or binding, and a fraction of a i Lie may be a drone, the thousand a year paid 
faking upon thread, tihe had parted with | for his ministi-atiou at Little Pogis might be 
her furniture piece by piece daring the last I belter paid to a man who has d^y to battle 
iHness of her husband. I tallced to the chil-1 with, and to help such misery as that of 
dren, and began to pull the great toy by the whicli 1 speak in Betlinal Green. But let 
stri*ig: a monkejVriiling on a cock. As the us, 1 repeat, be thankful tlmt Fitzmumlde 
wheels rolled, it made music, and up scrambled is not the whole Church. It has sons eon- 
the fourth child, a great baby buy. ‘‘His tent to labour as poor men among the 
grandmother gave him that,” the mother said, poor, whose hearts ache daily at the sight 
They had sold their bed, their clothes, but! of wretchedness they cannot help; whose 
they had kept the plaything! wives fall sick of fevers caught at the 

We traced the current of another Nile sick beds of their unhappy sisters. Of such 
into another Egypt. These NUes have ministers the tables are luxurious, for they 
their inundations, but to their unhappy who sit at meat know that their fare is less 
Egypts such floods only add another plague, by the portion that has been sent out tOt the 
In summer time the courts and lanes hungry; such men go richly clad in threadbare 
are rich with exhalation, and in autuum cloth, of which tlie nap is perhajis repre- 
their atmosphere is deadly. When May sented by small shoes upon the feet of little 
comes round the poor creatures of this ehildren who trot to ana fro in them to 
district, pent up as they are, feel the spring school. 

blood leaping faintly within them, and are But, though the incumbent of this parochial 

not to be restrained from pressing out in district about which I 8j>eak, is truly a Chris- 
crowds towards the green fields and the haw- tian gentleman, lie has his body to maintain 
thorn blossoms. They may be found dancing alive, and dares not remain too long in the 
in the tea-gardens of suburban public-houses, ^ yioisou bath of his xinsewered district during 
rambling together in suburban meadows,' the hot summer days. He visits then only the 
«or crawling out to tins Essex marsltes. That | dying, and they are not few. “ 1 have seen,” he 
is the stir made by the first warm sun- said, “ a dejid (diild in a cellar, and its father 
shine of the year, aud after that the work dying by its side, a living daughter covered 
goes on; the warm weather is the harvest with a sack to hide her nakwncss when X 
time of the hawkers and costermongers, who went in, the rest all hungry and wi-etcfaed, 
at the best suffer severely during wintei*. fnmtture gone, aud an open sewer streaming 
Thesummer heal lifts outoftliefllthycourts down into a pool upon the floor.” .Again he 
ah«avyvitpourofdeath,theovercrowdedrooms said, “1 have seen in the sickly autumn, 
are scarcely teuantftiilc, and the inhabitants, months a ruined liousehold oytposite the baek 
as mueh as time aud weather will permit, ]>reiaises of a tripe and leather factory, whioh 
tnrn out into the road before their doors. The is a dreadful nuisance to its neighbours; it 
air every where indeed is stifling, but within emits a frightful stench, and lays men, wome% 
doors many of the cottages must be iutolcr- and children down upon sick beds right amd 
able. 1 went into one containing four rooms left. , In this room opposite the place, I have 
and a cellar, and asked, “flow many people seen the father of the family and thrs* 
live here 1 ” Tliey were counted up for me, children hopelessly ill with typhus fever, and 
and the number came to six and twenty ! The the eldest daughter with malignant snuiU 
Jireaent elergymau of this district—whose toil pox, while the mother, the one person able 
M uaremitting in the midst of the vast mass to stir about, sat on a chair in the midst of 
of sorrow to which he is called to minister— them all deadened with misery. The plaea 
dwells upon wholesome ground outside the by which this household was being murdered 
district. Within it, there is not a parsonage has been several times indioted aud flfted M 
or any house that could be used as one, aud a nuisance. Every time this has oeeurfred, 
'if there tFexft-^-what mart would carry whie or the proprietors. Wve paid the fine and gone 
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ok a> before i tbej^ regt^ raeb &ie>pagpiiig 
as oadT ft small item in their trade ex- 
|>«»eef.\ 

IDie people in this blbcfc spot of London all 
^stnriTe to the last to keep out of the workhouse. 
The onion workhouse planted in a region that 
is drammed with poor, must be managed 
strictly, or there will be feai’fiil outcry about 
keeping down the rates. Are the poor people 
in the wrong for keeping their arms wound 
about each other ? There is not a li ouse, a room, 
—of all I visited the other day, 1 did not see 
one room,—in which there ^as not sickness. 
Talk of the workhouse, and the mother says, 
in eifect, “ who would nuree Johnny like me ? 
Ob, I could not bear to think that he might 
die, and strangers cover up his face! ” 
Johnny again cries for his mother, or if he be 
a man, he says that he would die naked and 
in the streets, rather than not give his last 
words to liis wife. 

But, somebody may say, This is senti¬ 
mentality. The poor have not such fine feel¬ 
ings. They get to be brutalised. Often it is so; 
but, quite as often certainly, they are refined 
by suffering, and have depths of feeling stirreil 
up within them which the more fortunate are 
omy now and then made conscious of in them¬ 
selves. 1 went into one room in this unhappy 
place—this core of all the misery in Bethnal 
Green—.and saw a woman in bed with a three 
weeks infant on her arm. She was still too 
weak to rise, and her husimnd had died when 
the baby was three days old. She had four, 
other children, and she panted to get un and ' 
earn. It eased her lieivrt to tell of hcrj 
lost love, and the portion of her story that i 
I here repeat was told by her, in the close I 
narrow room, with a more touching emphasis 
than I can give it hero; with tremblings of 
the voice and quiverings of the lip that went 
warm to the hearts of all who listened :— 

" The morning before my husband died,” 
elm said, “ he said to me, ‘ O Mary, I have 
had such a beautiful dre.arn i’ —‘ Have yon, 
dear Y says I; ‘ do you think you feel strong 
enough to tell it me?’—‘Yes,’ says he, ‘1 
dreamt that 1 was in a large place where 
there was a microscopic" clock ’ (he meant a 
.microscope), ‘and I looked through it and 
saw the seven, heavens all full of light and 
happiness, and straight before me, Mary, I 
saw a face that was like a face 1 knew.’ ‘And 
whose face was it, love ?’ says 1.—‘ I do not 
know,’ says ho; ‘ but it was more beautiful 
than anything I ever saw, and bright aud 
glorious, and I said to it. Shall I be glorified 
with the same glory that you are glorified 
%itfa ? And the head bowed towards me. 
And I said, Am 1 to die soon ? And the 
head bowed towards me. And 1 said, Shall 
Z' die to-morrow ? And the face fixed its 
ayes on me aud went away. And now what 
do you think that means ?’—‘I do not know,’ 
says I, ‘ but I think it must mean that Qod 
ia going to call you away from tltis world 
where you have had eo much trouble, and 


your euffering is going to be at an eftdj,' but 
yon must wait His time, and that is whjthe 
head went away when you said, shall I die 
to-morrow ?’—‘ I suppose you are right,’ says 
he, ‘ and 1 don’t miiid dying, but 0 Mary, it ' 
goes to my heart to leave yoti and the young 
ones’ (hero the tears spread over the poor 
woman’s eyes, and her voice began to tremble), 

‘ I am afraid to part with you, I am afraid 
for you after 1 am gone.’—‘ You must not 
think of that,’ says I, ‘ yon’ve been a good 
husband, and it's God’s will you should go.’ 
—‘ I won’t go, Mary, without saying good bye 
to you,’ says he. ‘ If 1 can’t speak, I’ll wiive 
my hand to you,’ says he, ‘ and you’ll know 
when I’m going.’ ‘ And so it was, for in his 
last honra he could not speak a word, and he 
went off so gently that I never should have 
known in what minute he died if 1 had not 
sten his hands moving and waving to me 
Good-bye before he went.” 

,'^nch dreams and thoughts belong to quiet 
poverty. I have told this incident just as I 
heard it; and if I were a daily visitant in Beth¬ 
nal Green, I should have many tales of the 
same kind to tell. 

The people of this district are not criininaL 
A lady might walk unharmed at midnight 
through their wretched lanes. Crime demands 
a cerbiin degree of energy ; but it there were 
ever any harm in these well-disposed people, 
that has been bimed out of them by sheer want. 
They have been sinking ipv years. Ten years 
ago, or leas, the men were politicians ; now, 
they have .siink below that stage of discontent. 
They are generally very still and hopeless; 
cherishing each other; tender not only towards 
tlieir own kin, but towarts their neighbours; 
and they are subdued by sorrow to a manner 
str.angely resembling the quiet and refined 
tone of the most polished circles. 

By very different roads, Betlinal Green and 
St. James’s have airived at this result. But 
there are other elements than poverty that 
have in some degree assisted K> produce it. 
Many of the weavers have French names, 
and are descended from French emigrants, 
who settled here.ai)Outs, as many of their 
countrymen settled in other places up and 
down the world after the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes ; and at that time there were 
fields and market gardens near the green 
of Bethnal. There are here some runlets of 
the best Fi’onch blootl, and great names may 
be sometimes met with. The parish clerk, 
who seemed to have in him a touch of Spanish 
courtesy, claims to be a descendant from 
Cervantes. The literary spirit still works in 
liim; for I found bis table covered with 
papers and tickets relating to a penny lecture 
—^twopence to the front seats—that be had 
been delivering on Nineveh, Palmyra, Baby¬ 
lon, and other ancient cities^ illustrated with 
a little panorama that he bad. Ilia lecture 
bad drawn crowds, seventy had l>een turned, 
from the doers, and he wsw preparing to 
repeat iA. Then there is a poor ieilow in the 
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pftri^ named Bacine, trho declares that be 
; mm prove his descent from Baclue the 
' dramatist. There is a Lesage too, to be met 
with, and many other men whose names are 
connected witji ideas of noble .race or noble 
intellect. The daughters of these haudloom 
weavers dress their hair with care, and. will 
not let themselves be seen in rags. The 
mothers of the last generation were often 
to be seen in the old f^vnch costumes, and 
to this day hundreds work in such glazed 
attics as were used by their forefathers 
across tlie sea. Little its they earn, the 
weaver-households struggle to preserve a 
decent poverty and hide tlieir cai’os. They 
must have some pleasures too. lu two or 
, three parts of the parish, there are penny 
balls; there is a room also for penny con¬ 
certs, and there is a penny circus, “ with a 
complete change of riders.” These places .ore 
all quietly and well conducted; but are 
chiefly supported by the surrounding loca¬ 
lities. 

The fathers of these families lived when 
their p,arcnt8 could afford to tliem tlie benefit 
of danio schools, llow courteously and sen¬ 
sibly they often talk, and with wbat well 
chosen words, I was amazed to hear. A 
doll-maker, dying of eousumption, who cer¬ 
tainly believed in long words too devoutly, 
but who never misapplied them, talked in 
periods well weighed and rounded, that were 
in admirable contrast, to the slip-slop gossip 
of my dear friend Sir John Proaser. “ One 
of the weavers,” said the clergyman of the 
distjyict (the lleverend Mr. Trivett), “asked 
me to lend him Calvin’s Institutes, ami 
when I told him that mine was a black 
letter co[)y, he said that he should not 
mind that in the least. Another asked once 
for the Colloquies of Erasmus, and one 
who was unmarried and working with his 
brother, so that he had some shillings to spaxv, 
wanted to know what it would oust to get a 
copy of Smith’s Wealth of Nations.” 

I mentioned just now a doll-maker—^him I 
found roasting himself by a large lire—a 
mail wasted and powerless—discussing on 
what day ho should go into Guy’s Hospital. ^ 
There w.ss u, heap of bran in a corner, used i 
for doll-stu'liiig and for a children’s bed also,' 
no doul>t. Here, sib elsewhere, however 
lai^ the family collected in one room, I 
never saw more than a single bed. Sleeping! 
places were made usmilly on the floor. One j 
woman, rich in haU'-a-dozen eliairs, showed i 
me with triumph how she made a first-rate 
bedstead by putting them artfully together. 
Before the doll-maker’s bran sat a boy at a 
^Qol, with a pile of broken tobacco-pipe at 
his side, and some paste and slrijis of paper. 
Bach bit of paper as he pasted it he screwed 
round a fragment of tobacco-pipe. These were, 
perhaps, to be doll’s bones, the basis of their 
arms and legs. At a deal table near fhe 
window a mother, who tottered with iU- 


heal^ and a dai^hter about seventeen years 


old, were measuring some lengths of ddLca ' 
The calico was to be cut up for doll’s bodiei^ ' 
or skins. The cutting out of bodies requi]^ 
art and skill. The girl many days before hiad 

E ricked her thumb, ihe result was that it i 
ad" gatliered, and was in a poultice. “ She is 
the only one of us, except me, able to make 
the bodies,” said the poor father, “ and you 
see—” He pointed to the crippled thumb, and 
the mother looked down at it in a maze of 
sorrow. They looked to its recovery for bread. 

In another house I siiw a room swejit of all 
furniture, through the distress that such, 
a pricked thumb had occasioned, and two 
other homes 1 saw made wretched by the 
accidental wounding of the husband’s band. 

In one of them, an empty room rented - at 
bnlf-a-crown a-week, there stood a woman all 
by her.self. She stood bec.ause she did not 
possess a chair, and told us that tliey—she and 
her husband—^Inid tliat morning got some 
work. Tliey had been living on their furni¬ 
ture for twelve weeks, because her hus¬ 
band, who was a carpenter, hail hurt his 
hand. She had failed to get work until, 
the day before, when she obtained a pair 
of stays to make, a chance job, for which 
she would receive fourpence. She was a 
young woman who wonhl have been pretty 
if she had been better fed. Alas, for the two 
young hearts failing there together, for the 
kis.so.s of the thin and wasted lips that should 
he full with j'outh and pleasure ! “You earn 
so little here, and could have a beautiful 
cottage in the country for the price of this 
room in Bethnal Green ;—^you scarcely co'uld 
be worse off if you went into the country.” 
They bad done that, but the law of settle¬ 
ment had forced them back again on Bethnal 
Green. 

Why should I make the readers’ hearts as 
heavy as my own was made by the accumula¬ 
tion of these evidences of woe heaped up over 
woe ? I kiw families in cellars witli walls 
.absolutely wet; in dism.antleil rooms covered , 
with dust and cobwebs, and containing 
nothing but a loom almost in ruins; or 
striving to be clean. One 1 found papering and 
whitewashing his home, having obtained 
means to do so Irom Ills landlord after seven 
years of neglect. In another liouse a neigh¬ 
bour hqd dropped in to tea in a company 
dress of old black satin with plenty of cherry- 
coloured ribbons. Tlie daughter of tliat 
house made elaborate and very pretty fringe-^! 
tassels at fourteen pence for a hundred and 
forty-four of them. The father of that house 
had been two weeks dead. Everywhere I 
found present sickness, and in many places 
recent death. Only in one place 1 found 
sullen despair, and there the room was full 
of people—there was no fire in the hearth, 
and there was no furniture, except a bea 
from which a woman was roused yvao -spoke ' 
hoarsely and lookeii stupidly wild with . 
ragged dress aud Iiair disordered. She nm-y 
have been drunk, but she could have .sat «a 
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to Leljrun for »■ picture of despair. 
“Why," ■ she was asked, "do none of your 
dbSd'rtai'come to soliool?”— “No money.” 

' ^“Bttt you need pay nothing,—only wash 
' anfd send them.”—“ I ean’t wash them ;—^no 
; fire." 

: We went into a cellar shai-ed by two 

ftmilies;—the rent of a room Or collar in this 
<Jistrict is commonly two shillings a-week. 
One half of this room was occupied by a 
' troman and four children, who had also a 
husl^nd somewhere working for her; her 
division contained many bits of lurm'ture 
and quite a fairy-land of ornaments upon tlic 
mantelpiece. The other woman was a widow 
with a son nineteen years old. They had 
nothing but a little deal table mid two 
broken cliairs; but there were hung up agaiu.st 
the wall two coloured pictures in gilt frames, 
wlticli her son. she said, liad lately given her. 
Perhaps they were a biH.liday gift; certainly, 
cheap as tliey may have been, they were the 
I fruit of a long course of saviiig; for the poor 
woman, trembling with ill-health, and sup¬ 
porting her body with both hands U 2 )ou the 
little table, s.aid, that her son was tliou out 
hawking, and tliat she e.viiectcd liim in every 
minute in hope tliat ho might bring home 
three-halfpence to get their tea. 

Account was made of the earnings of a 
whole lane, and they were found to aver.age i 
tiireciienco fartliiug a day for the main-1 
tcuaiicc of each inhabitant, both great .and ' 
small. There was, 1 think, one in about six' 
positively disabled by sickness. Tlie dear¬ 
ness of everything <luiiiig the last winter Jiad I 
been preventing hawkers and others from! 
making tlu-ir small purchases and sales ; tins 
consequence was to bo seen too phaliily in many 
a dismantled room. TJie sjn-ing and summer 
are for all the hai-vcst time, but some were 
afready beginning tosusyiect that" tin; sj)ring 
must have gone by,” for their better times 
used to begin early in Jtlarch, ami there isj 
- atill no sign of them, iill were, however,! 
trusting more or less that, in Llic summer, 
they would be able to recover some of tlie 
' groitnd lost during a winter more severe tlian 
usual. J^one seemed to have a suspicion of 
' the fate in store, of tlie war-prices and 
causes of jnivatiou that probaldy will make 
for them this whole yeai’ one long winter of 
distress. It is not only in the deail upon the 
, battle-field, or among the widows and orphans 
«f, the fallen, that you may see the miseries of 
■ war. Let any one go,’ live montlis hence, 

: among these poor i>eop]e of St. Philip’.s, 
Shoreditch (that is tlie right name of this 
region of Bethnal Green), when they find that 
, thqy have lost not their spring only, but their 
aunuher,—let them be scon lasting under an 
autunin sun in their c1o.sb courts and em))ty 
roorhs, starved by liuiidreds out of life as well 
as hope, and lie will understand, with a new 
force, wliat is the meaning of a war to the 
, pdor' inani 

■Something I have neglected to say con¬ 


cerning the dismantled rooms. ThA absent 
furniture and clothing has not been 'pkwncd, , 
it has gone to a receiving-house. The' 
district is full of miserable people preying' 
upon misery who lend money on goods tuider 
the guise of takiug care of them, and give 
no ticket or other surety. It is all made a 
matter of laitli, and an enormous interest is 
charged for such accommodation in defiance 
of the law. 

And another miserable truth has to bo 
told. The one vice with which misery is too 
familiar is well-known also here ; for on the 
borders of this wretched land, which they 
must give up hope who enter, there is a 
jialaco hung round outside with eight or ten 
huge g.^sliglits—inside brilliantly illuminated. 
That IS the house of the dragon at the gate— 
there lives the gin devil. 

What is to be done } Private charity must 
look on hojielessly when set before an evil so 
gigantic. Here is but a little bit of London, 
scarcely a quiuter of a mile squara, we look 
at it aghast, bnt there is otlier misery' around 
it and beyond it. Wliat is to be done i So 
much drainage and sewerage is lo be done, is 
very certain. All that can be done is to be 
done to change the characior of a Bethnal- 
Green home. The Society for Imjn-oving the 
dwellings of the Poor makes iieiudy five per 
cent, on its rooms ibr i'aniilies, tliongli it fails 
conuuerci.ally when takiug thought for single 
men. The Society jirofosses pure benevolence, 
and no care-about dividends. Lot it abandon 
tliat profes-siim, abide by it certainly as a 
guiding idea, but Jet it take purely commer¬ 
cial ground before th<> public, and let its arm 
be .streiigtlicncd. They who are now paying 
from five to seven pounds a-year for a filthy 
room or cellar, will be eager euougli to pay 
the same price for a clean aud healtliy loug- 
ing. Let model lodging-houses for such 
families he multiplied, let them return a iier- 
ceiitage to their shareholders ; aud since the 
society is jiroiieriy protected hy*a charter, let 
all who would invest a little money w'isely 
look into its plans. 1 see the need of this so 
strongly' that 1 shall begin to inquire now 
very seriously into its affairs^ and 1 exhort 
others to do the same, with a view to taking 
shares, if they be fouud a safe aud fit invest¬ 
ment. 

Private and direct charity may relieve in¬ 
dividuals, and console many a private sorrow 
in this part of Loudon, but it cannot touch 
—such charity to the extent of thousands of 
pounds cannot remove — the public evil. 
.iVssociations for providing any measure of 
i-elief are checked % the necessity for charters 
to protect themselves against the present un¬ 
just laws of partnership. 

And, after all, the truth remains, that the 
people are crowded together iu a stagnant 
corner of the world. They are all poor to¬ 
gether ; no tmdesman or employer living 
among them finds them oecup.‘ii,ion; th^'' 
ramble about \ind toil their lives away pom* ' 
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to earn threepence fsurtliing a-day ; 

, vrlute the same people' shifted to other qnar- 
' ters ill Um) country, would had men coutond- 
iug for the iKtssessiou of their laboor, glad to 
ciwe two or three ehilliiigs dailyfor a pair of 
bands. The people of the parisli hang to¬ 
gether like a congealed lump iu a solutioi^ 
that needs to be, broken uj) and stirred in 
;. with the rest 

Half lliw men here would be hailed with 
elinuits of joy by the manufacturers were 
thej’ to turn theii’ back upon their liaiid- 
looma. and march to tlie aid of stoaiu iu 
' Preston. I do not say, Send them to Prestoti, 
for ill that town one misery can only i)e 
' relieved because auolher lias been made, \>ul 
» there are very many jiarts of England iu 
iNrhioli labour is wanted sorely, and would 
earn fair pay. Employers in those jiarts of 
England should be iiiiwle fully awaiti of the 
. existencu of such jiarishes as this, iu which 
hardworking, earnest, quiet peojile struggle 
• ■ in the dark. Such parishes are banks on 
wltich chctpies may be drawn to any muouiil 
for the capital that can be made of lioiiest 
labour. 

There is room for many of those ]ii'oiile in 
large provincial towns, and in sniall towns 
and rural districts. The abolition of Uie Law 
of Settlemeut—a horrible evil and an aliso- 
lutoly frightful cruelty, fully di&cussed last 
ye.ar in this juurnid—will remove the chief 
obstacle to such an attempt to bn;fik uj) little 
lurajis of social misery. The abolition of ih.at 
law is jiromised to the country, and wlioevei- 
strives I o make the proniiso null or to jtostpoue 
its fulfilinoiit, sti-ives practicfilly—whatever 
Ids intent may bo—to jieiiietuale or to prolong 
some of the worst )>ains th.it. vex both flesli 
^and spirit of our labourers. 'VVlieu the, 
migrations of the poor cease to be watched, 
with narrow jealousy, as will be the case J 
when this bad law is dead, no comer of our j 
social life in Loudon, or in England, need 
stagnate or pulrify. There need l>e no longer ! 
six-aud-tweiity pet)]de iu a cottage, ujiou 
ground that does not find fit work for si.x. 
Oliaiigo will be then ]>osBible for Lothnal- 
Greeu. It may remain the home of poverty 
and toil, but it may cease to be the home 
of want. 

■ __ • 

THE EOVIEG ISNG LISHM-^N. 

FKEE qUAU^'KUS. 

j' TnB religious cstablishiueuts of foreign 
; countries have one excellence in which they 
' steiid in. houuuralde coutrust to our own. 

It i*, that important institutions of groat 
, public utility are often founded and supplied 
by their reveimea. Many of the high dig- 
I nitwies of tlie church abroad have ineotnes 
beside which even that of the Bisliop of 
Jjondon would appear to a disadvantage; 
liut neat ly all have far other claims on tliem 
than ,oqe pzslates,; claims to witioh ih^ are 


also compelled by law or usage, to, satU^, 
very strictly. 1 could give a dozendnstmiceft; 
in point, easily ; but, one ■will serve my' , 
pose just now, fuid we will therefore CMrfiue:- 
ourselves to it: premising merely that it 
one of manJ^ ' 

Jjct us not be too proud to le.aru. We have, 
so often stood in the honoumble relation of 
teachers to otlier nations that we can afford 
now and thou to turn jmpils with a better , 
gr.acc. If, iu tlie present instance, the lesson 
comes from a long way off, and from a place 
whence, wc are not generally iu the habit of 
receiving Ic'-'sons of practical benefit, this is ■ 
no reason why we should receive it less kindly 
or be e.'^pccially surpriseil. Minerva’s seif 
iiiighf,, 1 diii e say, have learned something' 
new in the jHiorcst Spartan village. 

Having now intiDduced uiy subject re¬ 
spectfully, 1 proceed to say that there is 
in the town of C'astro, at the distant island 
[ of Mytilcue iu the JEgcan Sc.a, a small esta- 
blishmonl which 1 am sure no one would be’ 
sorry to sue imitated in Lonilou ujioii alarger 
scale. It is a Tivivcllers’ Jli>mc, built and 
su]ij)orled sole!)' bj' the rcvenuc.s of tho 
(jireck Archbishopric. £ very luucli doubt 
[ if any part of them be better cmjihiyed. 

1 It is a very ])laiu linusc, and is divided 
I into avast luimlier of sniall rooms without 
furniture of any kind. Each room has a 
iiro-jihice. several commodious cupboard-*, and 
a .strong door willi a strong padlock to fasten 
it: there is a conniiou lire for all the in- 
Im.'itfs of tlie.se rooms, presided over by the 
: solitary single geiitlein.on who has charge of - 
tlhe building. 

[ Tlic olijeet for Avhieli this jilaeo was first 
I erected, wils ns a temporary restiiig-iiluec for 
llie more humble travellers wlio flock, to the- 
ciiiiital of the island, to take part iu the solemn 
I festivals of the Greek Church ; but itsadvan- 
j tagos liave since been extended to all travel¬ 
lers who have no home el-sewhere, The 
! only title to admission is decent apparel. . 
Tlie right to remain any reasonable time is 
acquired by quiet, orderly eonduet, and an 
[uiiderstiuiding, strictly enforced, that each 
traveller shall keep, and leave, the room 
allotted to him perfectly clean. 

There is no chai’ge for this entei-taimnent. 
'J'he traveller may give if he jileasca, but no-, 
thing is required of him. The iiumeroua 
resjiectable jieojile who avail themselves-of' 
the e.'itublishincut generally pay something' ■ 
towards a fund which is understood to go in- 
j)!irt to the keeping of the building in good 
laqiair ; but the contributions are very small^- 
aiid by far the greater part of the visitors pay 
nothing. 

It is impossible to think, without satisfac* - • 
tion, of the many ]ieople whose necessities ’ 
while travelling arc thus provided for} ' 
■whether the}’ bring an air uiattrass and"- 
comfortable coverings with them, or whether ‘ 
they sleep on the hani floor; whether they; 'i 
purehaae a comfortable dinner of the enng 
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elSttl^ geutlemttn, or whetlier theybriqga 
- ecflst of (ky bread in their i^ooket. Nobody 
' kdhwe how this may be, neither is it otrident 
! to any man wl'iether his neighbour pays or 
' does not pay. There is no apptu'cnt diiiereiice 
. between the moueyed guest and the poor one ; 
eaeh his own I'oom and his own lock and 
key. It is the only i)laue of ]iublic enter- 
tsbineut, I think, i ever saw where poverty 
is' allowed to be quiet and decent in iis 
own way. 

It was on the serene afternoou of a grey d;iy, 
late in tlio aulumn, when I first visited tide 
place. T had seat away my liorse.s, for the 
wind blew chilly, and, lighting a cigar, bad 
•■Widked musingly among the niNstcrious 
streets of the little town of Castro, until 
chance led iny steps to the traveller’s home. 
Finding myself hefore a liuusu of Mich 
size, I inquired what it was, and, liaving j 
received an answer, J passed umpiestiouod 
throni,h the open gate. The wind siglied 
heavily along the n.irrow street, and I re¬ 
member that au involuntary awe came ovi;r 
me as I saenud to be led by some otlici" jsiwer 
tlian curiosity up the spotless st.airsof fresliJy 
planed wood, and along the silent eorrithn-, un til 
I stoi»j)ed belore a dooi‘, wdiei-e there sat a 
\voina!i wailing. There is .soniethiiig so august 
in soriow that 1 should have ]iasscd on 
respectfully ; but tliat lier outstretched hand 
detauied me. 

“ Oh, Frankish liord ! ” cried the wonisn, 
in accents of despair, “.save him, for lie 
is dying ! ” She pressed my hand to her 
quivering lijw as she spoke, ;ifter the fashion 
of the Fast, and 1 know Unit licr simple hi'in t i 
was full of the ]iopular belief that the Franks 
or Eurojieans all have a knowledge of the 
healing art. 

“Alas ! Mother,” I answered in the simple 
idiom of the country, “ 1 have no power to 
Save him.” 

But she detained mo in the strong'.spasm of 
her grasp, and the nex.t minute 1 stood within 
th'e chamber of death, and was abashed be- 
tore the-namele.ss majesty of death. 

I knelt beside tbo bed very gently .and 
humbly, and took tbe hand of the sick lad. 
1 dared not meet tbe mother’s imploring 
look, for there was no mistaking the jirophccy 
ot the languid fluttering pulse, or the Ibiun 
gath'ciiug on tlio lips, and tbe glassy eye.s. 
But even as 1 knelt, a strange light seonied 
to pass ovef the boy’s face clnniging its e.v- 
pressioii wholly. When it was gone, his head 
gently fell back, and 1 know that all Avas | 
' ovej'; for that light was the ray which 
catnimi through the gates of heaven wlien they 
open to receive a soul. A low continued 
inoau o-iily broke the stillness as I rose. Oh 
'deal' with her gently, this bereaved nioUier ! 
‘for her last chi W ia lying cold beside her; and 
though her darling is gone to tbe fields whore 
tfi»' night comes not, neither is there shadow 
; oidaiiuess^ yet she cannot fellow him J Oh 
d^.with her gently, for ttte hand of the 


Ckastener is heavy upon her ! As 1 turneil 
to go from the last home of the boy'^trarellferj 
a something which bad before laiii heasvy o» 
my heart was rebuked, and I felt hoAV tli« - 
little ills of life sink into nothing beside such 
a grief as this! 

A saint’s UUOTHKJl. . 

He was the brother of a saint, and bis 
friends were rich ; so they dressed him in his 
best, and they put bis tiii'liau on bis head 
(for lio was of tbo old school), iiud they boi’e 
him to the tomb upon a bier, and coliinless, 
afLcr the custom of the East. 1 joined tlio' 
procession as it swo|it rbantiiig along tl.e 
narrow street; and we all entered tile illu¬ 
minated churcli together. 

'J’lie Archbislmp strode solemnly up the 
ab le, with the jiriests swinging censersbeforo 
liiiu ; and with tbe odour ofsaiictit}' cx.1ialiug 
fi-oin his sjileiidid robes. ()n> went the ]>ro- 
ccssion, making its way thiongh a staud-up 
light, whicli was taking jilacc in the church, 
on through weeping relatives, and sobered 
friemls, I ill at last the Archbishop was sealed 
oil his throne, and llie dead man lay before' 
him still'and dark. Then Ihc same imetnous 
iiidividind whom I fancy J have observfed 
taking .a ]iart in religious cc'ri'inonie.s all over 
the World, bein.gyetiiL'illier priest nor deacon, 
biisticB u]>, and he places some savoury herbs 
on the breast of the eorp.so, chanting Inslily 
as he doc.s .so io save time. 

'J'Jieu ilie Archbisho]* takes two waxen 
tapers in each hand ; they are crossed and 
set in a s-'jili'ialid l)aml-candle.stick. He ex- 
tcml.s it towards the crowd, and seems to 
ble.ss it mutely, for lie ilors not speak, 'J'hpi-o 
is silence, only disturbed hy a sliorttsob whicli 
has broken from the over-burdened heart of 
I, ho dead man's sou. Hush ! it is the Arcb- 
Liishoj) giving out a ps.ilin, .and now it begins 
lowly, solemnly, mournfully : at Jir.st, tlie lusty 
lungs of the burly pi-iosts seem to be chanting 
a ilirgc ; all at once they arc joined by tbe 
glad voices of children—oh! .“o clear .and so 
jinre, Sounding sweet and f.ir-off, rejoiciug for 
the Idiss of the dejiartid soul. 

'I’liey ccasS, and there comes a pi’iest dressed 
in hlack robes ; be prostrates himself before 
the throne of the Arclibishoji, and carries the 
dust of the prelate’s feet to his forcheavl. 
Then he kisses the Arclibisliop's Inuid, and 
monuls the jiulpit to deliver a funcr.al oration. 

1 am sorry for this; he is evidently a bc- 
ginner, and twice he breaks down, and gasps 
hopelessly at the congregation ; but the Arch¬ 
bishop proiupts him and gets him out of this 
difliculty. A rascally young (Irt'ek at my 
elbow nudges me to laugh, but 1 pay no 
attention to him. 

Then the priests begin to swing their, cen¬ 
sers .again, and their deep voices mingle 
chanting w'itli the Irosh song of the children, 
and again the Arclibishoji blesses the crowd. 
Bo now tlie relatives of the dead man 
proach him one* by one, crossing theiuselv.(» '■ 
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4evoutly'. They take the nosegay of savoury 
herbs from his breast, and they press it to 
their Ups. Then they kiss the dead man’s fore¬ 
head. when the son approaches, he sobs con¬ 
vulsively, and has afteiivards to be,removed 
by gentle force from the body. 

So the relatives continue kissing the body, 
ftariess of contagion, and the chant of the 
priests and Choristers swc]l.s through the 
church, and there lies the dead mau, with the 
sickly glare of the lamps struggling with the 
daylight, and falling witli a ghiistly gleam 
np^ his upturned face. Twice 1 thought he 
moved, but it wiis only fancy. 

The Archbishop li.as left the church and 
tJie relatives of the dead man are bearing him 
^ to his last borne without fui thcr ceremony. 
’ It is a nari’ow vault just out.side the church, 
and the (Ireeks courteously make way for me 
•—a str.augei\ A man jnmjis briskly into the 
grave ; it is se.T.rci“ly tlirce ioct deep ; Jhc ar¬ 
ranges a pillow for the head of the corpse, 
then lie .sjOTiurs out again, laughing at liis 
■own agility. The crowd laugh too. Joy and 
Grief elbow each other everywhere in life : 
why not also at the gates of the tomb ? 

U’hen two stout men seize the coi-pse in 
their stalwart arms, and they lilt it from the 
bier. They are lowering it now, fiuilo dressed, 
but ooffinleas, into the vault. Tlu'V brush mo 
as they do so, and the d.aylight falls full on 
the face of tlic dead. It is very iieaceful ami 
composed, hut looking tired, weary of the 
world ; relieved that the journey is over ! 

Slay ! for here comes a prie.st walking 
cslowly from the church, with Ids mass-book 
and censer. He says a few more jirayers 
over the body, ,aud one of the deceaseil’s kin- 
•dred drops a stone into the grave. While the 
priest prays, he ])onvs some eousecrateil oil 
upon the body, .ami some more upon a spade¬ 
ful of earth which is brought to iiim. This 
also is thrown into the grave. It is not filled 
lip; a stoae is merely fastened with clay 
roughly over Ihe aperture, and at night there 
■will be a. lamp placed there, wliieli will be re- 
plenishwl every night for a year. At the cud 
of that time (he body will be disinteiTcd ; if 
the bones have not been thoroughly rotted 
away from the flesh and separated, the 
Archbishop w’ill b^cfd'cd ag.ain to pray over 
the body; for there is a supei'stitioii among 
■Greeks, that a man -whose body does not 
decay within a year, is accursed. When the 
bones have divided, they will be collected and 
tied up in a linen bag, wliicli will hang on a 
nail against the church wall. By and by, 
this will decay, and the bones which have 
■swung about m the wind and rain will be 
■shaken out one by one to make daylight 
gliMtly where they lay. Years hence they 
may tif swept into the charnel-house, or they 
taaj not, as chance directs. 

I have said that he was the brother of a 
saitat. It is well, - therefore, that I should 
also say something of the saint himself. The 
saint was St. Theodore, one *of the most 


recent martyrs of the Greek diurct.' St. ^bed^ 


up to the trade of a house-painter, an art of 
some pretension in Turkey, where it is often 
carried to very great perfection. The lad was 
clever, and soon attained such excellence in hU 
craft that he was employed at the Palace of the 
Sultan. The splendour of the palace, and of the 
gorgeous dresses of some of the Sultau’s ser- 
vantB, fired his imagination. He desired to 
1 ‘emain among them; so he changed his faith, 
for that of Islam, and was immediately ap¬ 
pointed to a petty post .about the palace. 

Three years .after his apejstacy and circum¬ 
cision a great jilagne broke out at Constan¬ 
tinople, sweeping away tbe Sultan’s subjects 
by bnudreds, with short warning. The future 
saint grew alarmed, a species of i'eligioua mania 
seized u])ou him. He tried to escape from the 
palace, but was brought back. At last, he got 
away, in the disguise of a watei’-carricr, and 
fiod to the island of Scio. 

Here ho made the acquaintance of .a priest, 
to whom he confided his intciitiou. of becoming 
a martyr. The })riest is said warmly to have 
comm<‘ndc<l this view of tbe case ; for m.artyi’a 
bad been lately growing scarce. Instead of con¬ 
veying the young man, therefore, to a lunatic 
asylum, he took him to the neighbouring 
island of Milylone ; seeing, doubtless, suiB- 
cieut reasons why the martyrdom should not 
take jilaco at Scio; where he might have 
been exposed to awkward renioustrauces 
from his friends, for countenancing such n 
horror. 

So the ])rieRt accompanied him to Mityleue, 
where the first act of the tragedy couinieuced 
by tbe martyr presenting himself before the 
Cadi or Turkish Judge. Before the Cadi he 
began to curse the Mussulman faith, .and threw 
bis turi)ari at that magistrate’s bead. Tiiking 
from his bosom a green handkercliief, with 
which he had been provided, he trampled it 
under foot; and green is a sacred colour with 
the Turks. The Cadi wiis desirous of getting 
rid of him quietly, considering him as mad,im 
doul>tless he was. But he continued cursing 
the Turks so bittei’ly that at l:wt an angry 
mob of fanatics bore him away to the Poslia. 
This functionary, a quiet, amiable man, tried 
also to get out of the disagreeable atfair; but 
the young man raved so violently that the 
Turks around began to beat hirJ; and h^ ’ 
was put into <a sort of stocks till he should be 
(piict. At last the Turks lost patience 
with him, and his martyrdom begau in 
earnest. He was subjected (say the Greek 
chronicles from which this history, iai taken^, 
to the cruel torture of having hot earthen 
plates bound to his temples, and his neck was 
then twisted by fanatic men till Ids eyes, 
started from their sockets; they also drew> 
several of his teeth. He now said that he^ 
liad returned to tbe Greek faith in consequenciii. 
of the advice of an Englishman;, whi<di.so 







app 4 (k 8 ed tlw^rka, Aat they offered him a 
THt>e, and wanted to dismiss him. But he Boon 
' woke out again, and asked for the sacrament, 
•fie also aSed for some sonp. Both were 
given to him, the Turks offering no opposi- 
' tion to the administering of the former. 
•When, however, he once more began to curse 
revile the prophet, some fanatic proposed 
that he should be shortened by having an 
inch cut' from his body every time he blas¬ 
phemed, beginning at his feet. Tlie Cadi 
shuddered, and interposed, saying, that such 
a proceeding would be con tr.ary to the law; 
which provided that .a renegade should be at 
once put to death, that the faith of Islam 
might not be insulted. Then the mob got a 
cord to hang him. Like many other things I 
in Turkey, this cord does not seem to I 
have been fit for the purpose to which j 
it was applied; and the struggles of the i 
maniac were so violent that it oroke. But | 
they dfeZ hang him at Last; thus completing j 
the title to martyrdom with which lie has 
come down to us. I'or three day.s his hang¬ 
ing body olfendedthe dayliglit, and the simple 
country folk cut off bits of his clothes i'or 
relioE. After a while he was carried away, 
and buried with a great fnss; the Turks 
having too profound a contcni])t for the 1 
Greeks to interfere with their doings in any ' 
way. Then, after awhile, aj)plication wajjj 
mode to the I’atririrch of Constiiutiuojile' 
to canonize the mad house-painter; and ] 
canonized he was. Ills body was disinterred, 
and mummified with great care. It is | 
wr.appe(l up in cotton, and the head is j 
inclosed in a silver case. Both are shown i 
to the devout on the anniversary of his 
martyrdom. 'Hie cotton sells well, for it ^ 
is said to Imve worked many minacles, 
and to be especially benoficial in cases of 
epilepsy. 

The anniversary of the Martyrdom of 
St. Theodore, occurred on the same day 
as his brother’s funeral. I asked if the 
reputation of the saint had anything to 
do with the honours paid to his brother ? j 
“ Yes,” was the answer, “ tlie relatives of ■ 
the saint are naturally anxious to keep i 
up his reputation; which is like a patent \ 
of nobility to them. None dai-o to oiler; 
them injury or wrong, for fear of the mai'tyr’a I 
.anger. 

For the rest, the festival of St. Theodore 
was as pretty a sight as I would wish to 
see. 

His body was enshrined in a neat temple 
of green leaves, and was placed in the 
c^tre of the church. The pilgrims arrived 
at dead of night to pray there. They 
were mostly women, and seemed e.aruest 
enough in what they were about. I did not 
like to see them, however, buying those 
little -bits of cotton which lay mouldering 
zpuhd the mummy, and putting them into 
. tpeir bosoms. 

. The chnlrch was well lighted; for Mitylene 


is an oil country. Innumerable lamja hong 
suspeuded from the roof everywhere; and! 
some were decorated with very pretty tranth- 
pareucies. If you shut your eye for a miuute, 
they seemed to open on fairy laud n($ier- 
tlian reality. The liushed scene, the slillne^, 
of which was only broken by the pattering 
feet of some religious maiden approaching the 
shrine, shawled and mysterious, even here, 
had sonietiung very quaint and fanciful in it. 

I could have stopped there all night watching 
them as they passed, dropping buttons (sub¬ 
stitutes for small coin given in churches) intu 
the salver of a dingy priest, wlio sat in the 
aisle, tablet in hand, to receive orders for 
masses to be s.aid for the sick or the dead. I 
liked to watch tlie business manner in which 
he raised his reverend hand to get the light 
well upon his tablet, and adjusted his spec- 
t.aeles as he inscribed each new order from 
the pilgrims. At last, however, he g.athered 
up his buttons and money, tying them 
ill a bag; ami glancing round once more in 
vain for customers, lie went his way into the 
sacr'lsty. 1 followed his waddling ligure with 
my eyes till the last lock of his long hair, 
which caught in tlie brocaded curtain, had 
been disentangled, and ho clisajipeared. Then, 
as the active individual in rusty black, whom 
T have mentioned as so busy in the ceremony 
of the morning, seemed desirous of having 
a few minutes’ convcr.sntion with me, I hr- 
dulgod him. It was not ililBcult to perceive,, 
from the tenor of his iliscourse, that lie was 
de.sirous of receiving some token of my 
esteem in small chiuigc. It cost littlo to 
gratify him ; .and then, as the church was 
(jnite deserted, we marched off together. 

LEGS. 

It h.as always struck me tli.it a great 
void exists in popular pliysiology, from the 
comparative neglect with whicli it has treated 
the legs of mankind. M.iny and heavy folios 
have been written on the subject of the 
lic.art, the Va’.ain, the npi*vcs, .and the lungs. 
Some men have thrown tficmselves oa 
the kidneys with admirable spirit and per¬ 
severance ; a very large section of medical and 
pliysiologic.al writers nave devoted themselves 
to the styraach with an ardour and eruditioa 
worthy of our sinccrcst admiration; while 
others have attacked blood with a keen gusto 
and relish that have been productive of the 
most gratifying results to the cause of science. 
Sir Charles Bell wrote an elaborate and 
delightful treatise on The liaud. Still we 
are lamentably deficient in our knowledge 
ofThel^eg. Satisfied with the possession of 
that indisjiensable member, our pathologists 
and physiologists seem to consider it as 
quite unworthy of attention; and, but for 
a few meagre ti’eatises on the gout and, 
on varicose veins, an occasional ailvertise- . 
ment “ To thosp with tender feet,” emauating., 
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from Borofe otunmetHaaRy-miiided shocmafcer, 
»nd the periodical recapitulation of the royal 
and'Hohle cures of a great corw-cutterarid his 
brother chiropodists, we might as well, for the 
jBtental attention wc bestow upon our legs 
and feet, be so many Miss Bifliiis. 

'Fashion, even, that nbiqnitous and ca¬ 
pricious visitant of the human form divine, 
hits looked <!oldly upon legs. While the shirt 
of man within the last few years has under¬ 
gone as ■many imjirovenients, annotations, 
■emendations, illustrations, and transforma¬ 
tions as the Icit of an Act of Parlminent; 
while the. iuinia.li sliirt-coilar has enjoyed a 
perfect Ovidian series of iiirlamoruhoses ; 
while each succeeding season lias lu'ought 
' changes virst and radical into the constitution 

- of ladies’ sleeves and men’s wristbands; 
while the collars of coat.s and the flounces ol 

- dresses have coiil inually changed tlieir shapes 
like the ehimern, and their colours like the 
oameloon; while the bonnet of beauty has 
fallen from its cocked-np elevation on the 
frontal bone to its acciinibcnt position on the 
dorsal vertehne ; while even tliat conservative 
institution, the hat of man,' has fluctualod 
between the cliinniey-pot and the D’Orsay, 
the wide-awake and the Jim-Crow, tlic 
Guerilla and tlie Kossuth, and now seems to 
lean soniewliat towards the Turkish Fez; 
while all these multifarious transitions of the 
other parts of onr garb have taken place, tlic 
coverings of the leg and the foot have been 
ttutiingible to tlie attaeks of time, and fashion, 
and convenience. iSlioc-arriiig.^! have held 
their own sinee the ilirniiingliam buckle- 
■inukers pctitioiurd the Prince llcgent against 
their introdnetiou. The British Blucher lifts 
remained uticli.-uigeahlefor thirty-nine ye.trs ; 
the Wellington is the same boot that spurred 
Gopetihfigeii’s side.s o’er the field of Water¬ 
loo ; the tassolled Hessian, though it has seim 
its coeval pig-tiiil sink into the liniiio .of 
oblivion, is yet worshipped in secret by devout 
votaries ; abbreviated continuations of black 
'Silk, kerseymere, idush, corduroy, cord and 

leather, yet shine in the court, the dijilo- 
•inatic service, the servants’ hall, the limiting- 
'field, and the eharity-school. Prejudice has 
trieil to hfinish shorts, ami Invention to 
improve upon stockings ; the whole results of 
centuries of troi^iers wearing (the ancient 
Gauls wore them: see.Bracchm) have been in, 
the ridtculcms items of strajis and stvijies flown 
the sides ; ami, apparently de.spairing of the 
possibility of doing anything for legs in.the 
■improvement lino, fiisliiou lia.s left legs alone. 
-The world following, like an obedient 
‘slave as it i.s, upon fashion's heels, has quite 
jMgleeted ami forgotten legs. Piiilosophy 
dhas turned the •cold shoulder upon them ; and 
dramatist has scouted them, and the 
<^ic poet has disdained them, I-iegs have 
'fallen to the ■province of inoun'fcebanks, 
tight-rope dancers, acrobats, and ballet girls. 
From neglect thty have even fallen into 
^epprobriutu i and ire cannot find a baser j 


term for a swiadiisig gambler "ttiau *tp cflilb 
him a * Leg.” .' 

Yel- only consider the immense importiMiee 
of legs! What should we be without them ? ’; 
Ask that infinitely poor and miserable persob, . 
a bedridden man. To be deprived Of the '• 
blessed faculty of locomotion alj w'iJl—not ' 
to possess that gloriona jn-ivilege of ridi'Ug 
“ Slianka’s marc,” or of taking the “ Marrodv- 
bone sljigeof bidding defiance to , stage 
coacties, ciirriages, cabsiiud rjfilway trains; of 
fc'liug tlic firm earth beneatli our tread j of, 
footing it over the daisies, or strolling over 
the velvoUy sward, or climbing the hill,'Or 
flesceiicUng the valley, or paddling through 
the brook : to be unable to t.ike a w.alk, in 
fact, i.s to he deprived of nine tithes of our . 
pleasures lun’o below, of h:i,lf our e,npaeity for 
i enjoyment, of iieaily all oiir faonlty of obser- 
! vaiion. A iiian may learn with his legs'very 
jnejirly as much as lie can with his eyes ; and 
j he learim it more cheerfull.v, more genially, 
j more naturally. Tt was a true word spoken 
I ill jo,si, th.at named the legs the nnderstand- 
ing.s. A gre.at walker is nearly always a con- 
1 tented, happy, and pliilosophically observant 
man. The free n.sc of his legs makes the. penny 
I postm.an satisfietl with Ins twenty-five sliil- 
1 lings a-week, reconciles the polieornan to his 
'i weary night w^at.eh, solaces the .sentinel on 
:hi,s guard; makes the ploiiglihoy whistle as 
' he itillows his team, the milkmaid balance 
• her pails merrily, aiul the pedlar can-y faia 
j ]).'ick as if it were a pleasure. are a 

' consolation in trouble, and the grand remover , 
of spleen, cai'e, and evil hnnioury. The first . 
tiling that a man does when he is im¬ 
mured in jail i.s to walk about Cif so he 
ho allowed) his prison yard. If yon have 
been angry with your brothdr, or if your 
wife has vexed yon, or your affairs are in 
gloomy case, or your periodical hatred of the 
world and those that are in it, come upon 
you, you ciuinot do better than “ walk it oft’.” 

In infancy wliat intense interest is con- ■ 
centrated upon legs! We watch the first 
endeavours to walk of a little child ■with : 
a.s much, if not more, interest and anxiefy 
tli.ari its first attempts to speak. We seem 
to look upon articulation .as upon one of 
Nature’s spontaneous good gifts "which 
will come in its own good time ; but to 
teach the child the use of its legs, and i:o 
-w.atch over the propel- development of his 
paces—from the shaky ill-bahmced toddle to , 
the straight strong step—seem to require all 
'onr energies and caution and attention., 
Heavens! what tortures mothers must qn- ’ 
dure, what hei-oic sacrifices they wotwd 
snhmit to, to avert the horrible possibility of 
baby being bandy! Howeve'r remiss science 
and ernditron way have been, Gie poorer 
classes appreciate ,le"8. They know of 
what infinite service those ^tremities 'lriU 
be to the child—^how absolutely indisp«M*iM® ' 
they will one day become, in conjunction with 
Ihe hands as hread-winsera. Tli^ibtu^'aud 
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lulmire tl»ei,r*iiU<3Ten’sl«^; they reooinmencl 
theai paaeioiiately as olgecta tor care and 
prudeuoe to the ohild-aurses who carry the 
•paWea. Jt is only among this strongly feeling 
class, and not among the apathetic rich, that 
I have heard such a term ap(died to a child’s 
„ extremities as “ his blessed legs.” 

Consider of -what huge importance 
' legs are t() high as well as low. Lord 
imeount Protrjcol sitting down on the 
Tr'easui-y Beiieli, is but a mean little man 
with a broad-rimmed hat pulled over his 
eyes; but, “on Ids legs,” he i.s Cicero hi 
clofpiencc, neinostheiies in delivery, CriUtaii j 
in. force of invective. The due luauageinout j 
of the legs is the soul of ndlitary discipline :! 
an ai’my that did not keep step would he 
beaten by a Calmuck corporal. Logs curry 
the hod up ladders, witli the mortar that 
cements the stones of onv Victoria Tower. 
The ague use of our legs will I'emovc us from 
within tlic deadly preseuee ol' the ollioer of 
the Sheiiir of MLddleso.'f, mimitiln-d with a 
warrant for our arre.st, and will convey us 
swiftly out of lii.s bailiwick—a jiroccs.s of 
evasion denominated “leg bail.” 

The leg is the most hoiiouri'd part of the 
body. It opens the ball with <iueen.s; it.s 
foot treads the C!iv]>et of Ibrones ; without it 
hklward the 'ridnl could never have iu- 
•stituted the juost honourable order of (he 
garter. Do you think tL<‘ l‘o))e’.s Legal.e 
is so called boe.aiisc he is lf(j(itnx .sent ! 
No ! it is because of hi.s Ji'iis clothed in his 
C.^rdinal’s red stockings. WJiat would Louis 
the Fourteenth have been without the I 
padding on his legs and the high heels to his 
shoes '{ He would have been iMtlit Afonar- 
que. What w'ouhl monunieiital I misses and 
Templar.s’ tombs lie without the crossed 
legs of the knights and barons? Could our 
coats, our vesta, our coiitimi.al.ioua, have been 
fashioned in all ages without the cross-legged 
tailors ? The gravity of the Turk, the wisdom 
of his heard, the spleiidoiu' of his yataghan, 
the pexfurne of his chibouk and the aroma oi 
his coffee, would be as naught without his 
papouclic-fected legs folded imdcr him on tlic 
.cushioned divan. 

Passing Iruin honour to dishonour, wc 
must uot forget tliat to punish a man’s legs 
and feet is the most dreadful indictioii short 
'of 'death in the East; and to know the true 
value of legs you should bo some miser¬ 
able bastinadoed Turkish or Egyptian wretcii 
crawling on your stonineh from the court of 
Justice, where the Cadi has just ordered you 
five hundred blows of the bastinado on your 
feet. TlijO human legs have it in their power 
to confer the most grievous insult to luimaii 
honour that is known. The hand can slap, 
the arm can strike, the head can butt, but it is 
the leg that directs the foot to confer the 
deadly kick ; and -it is a retributoiy leg and 
ifwt that atepe out the twelve paces when the 
is WMhed out ih .blood. Tlie legs have 
, tt in their -power to oondimt us to. ttqv 



most rounds of Ainbifcioa%ladd«n: pto carty 
ns, at the head of the forkiru h«pe, into the 
crumbling smoking breach; with our legs we 
trample on the carcasses of our enemies j and 
scamper over obstacles, and run that race of 
fortune which for all our legs is not always to 
the swift; with onr huge legs we “ bestride 
the nat row world like a Colossus,” and make. 
pptl.y men creep under them. 

.but, 0! our legs often play ns soi-ry 
tricks. Bad legs, wicked logs, untrust¬ 
worthy legs, they lead ns to sorrow and 
shame, and ilanger and death. Ensign 
Wldtefcllow would Jiave been as br.ivo a 
young olilcer as ever waved a pair of colours, 
init for those pu.sillanimous legs of Ida, which 
r.an away with him so slunnefiiliyatthe siege 
of Ticoiiderago. It was Private Swabliins’s 
knavish legs that caused him to abscond from 
bi.iTacks with his regiineulal necessaries ; it 
was those same legs tliat took him to a 
ma-ine-alorc sho)) in Back-lane, Chatham, 
where he sold said nocossaries; and what 
but his legs enticed him to the 'beer-shop, 
whci'i! he spent Lis ill-gotleii eaiiiings ? It 
was his legs dial brouglit him to be 
tried by court-martial, and that conducted 
him to the military prison at Fortclnrcnce. 
Those that have sinned by their logs 
suffer by the legs; as the shiimefnl stoclS?. 
Mild the galleries of the French bagnes, and 
the manncled convicts of our dockyards, and 
tlic leg-chained street-sweepers of the Italian 
towns can testify. Those likewise, who 
alnisu their leg.s iiy running about to strange 
ide-liouses, and standing at gin-shop bars, 
tirst get unsteady on thoi,v legs, and tlieiitbeir 
legs slide away from under them, and forsake 
them utterly, and tliey fall into tlie shame of 
t.hc gutter, and the ignominy of tlm mud. 
Badly-ilLsposed legs oarryotherwisevh'tuousl/ 
luhided men into gambling houses, broils anil 
contentions; they lead them in quarrels to 
interpose, hy winch they oft-times get an en- 
siingnined nose ; finally, dissipation must liavo 
legs, else how would it en.able its votiiries to 
“run tlirough”‘t)ioir property, and “ outrun 
the. constable ?” 

Tile tunes have been wlieu the legs have 
not been deemed unworthy of performing 
s:ieer<iot.al functions. Many were the chore- 
graphic solemnities of the old temples of 
Fleusis ami Epiicsus and Mempliis. The 
priests of Baal had sacerdotal orgies. The 
witches in Alaebeth danced. The Fakirs of 
India leap, and fdio Dervishes of Shninboul 
whirl on the tips of their toes; ami there 
are Hindoo fanatics who hope to go to 
heaven by standing, flamingo-wise, upon one 
leg. 

How many and what niagniftcent .{ortunes 
have been made by nothing but legs ? Clad 
in pink tights, timso extremities have 
gathered millions of golden pieces from the 
ofieca stage. Say, ye Anatoles, ye Veatrisea, 
ye Carlotta Hrisia ; ye Taglionis married, to., 
Russian prinqas, ye Cerritos, ye Eissleis 
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Vul je Duvenmys, what would you have 
been without'your legal Say ye English 
and ooutineutal managers how often have 
you escaped bankruptcy through the legs of 
your figurantes and the judicious selection 
of ballets, otherwise “ leg piccts.’’ (laptaiu 
^reiay walked himself into a comfortable 
annuity; and 1 undeistand that moie than 
one professional pedestiiau has rejili^sed a 
handsome competency by moving tlieir legs 
a thousand miles in a thousand lionrs, in the 
presence of thousands of spectators at a 
shilling a head. 

Setting riches on one side, what numbera of | 
industrious persons there are who earn their 
dally bread by their legs. A11 he \ try moment 
I write a comjiauy of aciobats aie vaulting, 
leaping, tumbling, climbing, standing with 
their legs on each otlnr’s heads beneath my 
window. At ail ad)oiiiiiig exliibitioii hall, 
l^ofessor Squail.iw iin, and his three talented 
sons, nightly tie their legs into knots, and 
raise them to a level with their shoulders lor 
a living. Madame Saqni has suppoited her¬ 
self on her legs (on the tight-rope) since the 
days of the first Freneh Kev oliition. Clowns, 
rope-dancers, tumblers, and luou utobaiiks of 
every description, would starve were it not for 
their legs. Even the ragged little stieet lie- 
douin who tumbles cai Iwheels by the side of 
your cab as you come from the railway station; 
the brown-faced, ragged, scai let-jacketed 
varlet who follows the hounds with b.ue feet; 
the Flhiopian Beienaders, wlio reverbci.ite the 
tambourines on their knees, their hIiiiis, and 
the soles of tlitir feet; the little JIiudiLuid- 
dressed children wh® dance on the suiap of 
carpet in the muddy street, all look to their 
legs, as an auxiliary, it not a means, of sub¬ 
sistence. N.iv, the piteous cripjile ot Italiui 
extraction, who sils in the tiuck beside th(“ 
barrel organ iijKin wliicUthe other exile grinds 
melanclioly tunes; the stunted j.u'k-ui-the 
water paddling a^ut, without le.js, in Ins 
little canoe ; and the legless beggar on 
the little platform on rollers who piudies 
himself along bv moans of iiisfrumtuts, some¬ 
thing between dumlv-bells and ladway built is, 
support themselves indefiuitely by their legs ; 
for passers-by remember synipathisiugly that 
they hud legs once, and relieve their legless¬ 
ness with moneys.^ 

If the heart be the stronghold of vitality, 
the legs are tbo out posts of life. The legs ilie 
first. Tho out]) ists aie captured before tbo 
( citadel is stormed. Mrs. Quickly put her hand 
upon poor dying Sir John Kalstaff’s legs, and 
they were “ as cold as a stone.” We speak of 
a man likely to die, that he will come out of 
the house “feet foremost.” Wo say of one 
that is dead, that he has “turned his toiw up.” 
ISTo one can mistake a dead man’s legs. Put 
them in fishermen’s boots, swathe them in 
fifty yards of sheeting, and you could not 
mistake them. Not many days since, at 
my dear old Dumbledowndeary, a man 
fell from the topmast of a, Dutch vessel 


in the river on to the deck. Key brought 
him to the jetty in a boat, covering the body 
with a tarpaulin, while medical asaistaucer 
was sent for. T can see now the cold, gloomy 
grey Februaty day ; the knot of idlers on the 
jetty, a solitary gnll ri.sing from the manihee 
opjiosite with dull flapping wings andswiv* 
ing fitfully in the rising tide beneath, the 
Moiiudetl m.au lying at full length in the 
boiit, and, standing on the thwarts over 
liim, one of Ins messmates, a clumsy tallow- 
t.ici-d Dutchman, with a huge fur cap 
.and can mgs, who was wringing his honest 
tuny bunds and crying out that he loved 
him ; .all the while tho tears tiiekling down' 
his face and jiuttering hliaiqdy, like com- 
mencuig i.nn, as they lell on tho tarpaulin. 
But We needed not the verdict of the doctor, 
to know lli.it the ui.aii in the boat was dead. 
None bill a dead man could have liad tho 
legs, stark, stilF, awful, which we saw pro¬ 
truding from the tarpaulin a.s the boat rowed 
to shore. 

i am not at all a believer in “ graphiology,"* 
and have never been tenijited to send speci¬ 
mens of my h.ind-wiiting, accompanied by a 
ceitain number of postage st.nui>s, to Pro¬ 
fessor Anybody. Neither do T hold bv 
those tlieonstswbo assci t that .all bald-headed 
men ill treat tlieir wives; neither do 1 swear 
by those who believe that all red-headed 
people are hyjiocTites But T am a bcliover 
in the idea that .a iiuiii’s character, can be 
tolerably w ell decqihered fioin his f.icc; and 1 
would advise idl ph\".iognomisls avho aio of 
my opinion, to exlioid their scrutiny from a 
jieiBon’s visage loins legs Tlie advantages 
to science would be iiic.dculable. I have 
found it of prodigious service to me in my 
speculations up >n the elrir.neters of ni.inkiiid. 
Thcie nic us infinite varieties of expression in 
legs us 111 faces, and T wait witli impatii'nou 
tor tlie day when some learned man shall 
give to the world an elaborate commentary 
on all the legs be lias mot with: the long 
and the shoit, the thick .and the thin, the 
b indy and t ho bow, the in-kneed and tho 
qiit-toed. 

We aro told that wo can tell a man by 
the com pan V he keeps ; why not by tho legs 
that lake him into that company 1 
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HARD TIMES. 

BY CHABLES DICKENS. 


CHArTKR VII. 

Mb. Boundeuby being a bachelor, an 
elderly lady presided over his establishment, 
ill consideration of a certain annual stipend. 
Mrs. Sparsit was this lady’s name ; and she 
was a prominent figure in attendance on Mr. 
Bouuderby’s cai-,a.s it rolled along in triumph 
with the Bully of humility inside. 

for, Mrs. Sparsit had not only seen different 
days, but was highly connected. She had a 
great aunt living in these very times called 
Lady Scadgei‘3. Mr. Sparsit, deceased, of whom 
she was tlie relict, had been by the mother’s 
side what Mrs. Sjursit still called “a Powler.” 
Strangers of limited information and dull ap- 
reheusion were sometimes observed not to 
now what a Powler was, and even to appear 
uncertain whether it might be a business, or 
a political party, or a profession of faith. The 
better class of minds, however, did not need 
to be informed that the Powlers were an 
ancient stock, who could trace themselves so 
exceedingly far back that it was not surpris¬ 
ing if they sometimes lost themselves—which 
they had rather fiequeutly done, as respected 
horse-flesh, blind-hookey, Kebrew monetary 
transactions, and tlte Insolvent Debtors 
Court;. 

The late Mr. Sparsit, being by the motlier’s 
side a Powler, married this lady, being by tlie 
father’s side a Scadgers. Liidy Scadgers (an 
immensely fat old woman, with an inordinate 
appetite for butcher’s meat, and a mysterious 
leg, which had now refused to get out of bed for 
fourteen years) contrived the marriage, at'a 
inwiod when Sparsit was just of age, and 
chiefly notioeabie for a slender body, weakly 
supported on two long slim props, and sur¬ 
mounted by no head worth meutiouiug. He 
inherited a fair fortune from his uncle, but 
owed it all before he came into it, and spent 
it twice over immediately afterwards. Thus, 
when he. died, at twenty-four (the scene of 
his decease Calais, and the cause brandy), he 
did not leave his widow, from whom he hod 
been sepwated soon after the honeymoon, in 
affluent eiroumstonces. That bereaved lady, 
flf^u years older than he, fell presently at 
deadly &ud with her only, relative, I^y i 


Scadgers ; and, partly to spite her larlyship, 
and partly to m<aintaiu herself, went out at a 
salary. And here she was now, in her 
elderly days, with the Coriolaniau style of nose 
and the dense black eyebrows which had cap¬ 
tivated Sparsit, making Mr. Bounderby’s tea 
as he took his breakfast. 

If Boumlerby had been a Conqueror, and 
Airs. Sparsit a captive Princess whom he 
took about as a feature in his state-processions, 
he could not have made a greater flourish 
with her than he habitually did. Just as it 
belouged to his boastfulness to depreciate his 
own extraction, so it belonged to it to exalt 
Mrs. Sparsit’s. In the measure that he would 
not allow his own youth to liave been attended 
by a single favourable circumstance, he 
brightened Mrs. Sparsit’s juvenile career with 
every possible advantage, and showered 
wagon-loads of e.arly roses all over that lady’s 
path. “ And yet, sir,” he would say, “ how 
does it turn out after all 1 Why here she is at 
a hundred a year (I give her a hundred, 
which she is pleased to term handsome), keep¬ 
ing the house of Josiah Bounderby of Coke- 
town ! ” 

Nay, he made this foil of his so very widely 
known, that third parties took it np, and 
handled it on some occasions with cousiderable 
briskness. It was one of the most exfisperat- 
ing attributes of Bounderby, that he not only 
sang his own })raises but stimulated other 
men to sing them. There was a moral infec-' 
tion of claptrap in him. Strangers, modes^ 
enough elsewhere, st.'irted up at dinners in 
Coketuwn, and boasted, in quite a rampant 
way, of Bounderby. They made him out to 
be the Royal arms, the Union-Jack, Magna 
Chartii, John Bull, Habeas Corpus, the Bill of 
Riglits, An Ciiglishraan’s house is his castle, 
Oliurcli and State, and God save the (jueeu, 
all put together. And as often (and it was 
very often) as an orator of this kind brought 
into his peroration, 

“ Princes auil Lords may flourish or may fade, 

A breath can make them, as a breath has mode 

—it was, for certain, more or loss understood 
among tho company that he had heard of 
Mrs. Sparsit. 

“ Mr. Bounderby,” said Mrs. Sparsit, “ yon 
are uuuauaily slow, sir, with your breakfast 
' thU morning.” , 
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' “ Why, ma’am,“ he rehiraed, “lam tliinh- 
■i»g about Tom Graidgrind's -whim;” Tom 
Giadgriud, for a blufT ii>d«pendeut manner of 
speaking—a# somebody were alwayseudea- 
yoarin^ to bribe him with immense sums to 
say Tlmmas, and he wouldn’t; “ Tom Grad- 
giribd'a whim, ma’am, of bringing up the 
tumbling-girl.” 

. “ The girl is now waiiing to know,” saiii 
^rs. Sparait, “whether she is to go straight 
to the school, or up to the Lodge.” 

“ She must wait, ma’am,” ai>swered Boiin- 
derby, “till I know myself. We shall have 
Tom Gradgriiid down here presentl}^ I sup¬ 
pose, If he should wish iier to remain here a 
day or* two longer, of course she can, ma’am.” 

“ Of course slie can if you wisli it, Mr. 
Bounderby.” 

“I told him I would give her a shake-down 
haw, last night, in onler that he might slee]) * 
on it before he decided to let her have any i 
association with Louisa.” 

' “ Indeed, Mr. Bounderby ? Veiy thoughtful 
of you! ” 

Mrs. Sparsit’s Coriolanian nose underwent 
a slight expancdon of the nostrils, and her 
black eyebrows contracted as she took a sip 

tea. 

“It’stolerably clear to me,” said Bounderby, 
'^that the little puss can get small good out of 
sueh companionship.” 

.i; “Are you S[!eakirig of young Miss Grad- 
gp-ind, Mr. Bounderby ? ” 

“Yes, ma’am, I am spe.aking of Louisa.” 

“Youii observation being limited to ‘ little 
puss,’’’said Mrs. Sparsit, “and there being! 
two little girls in question, 1 did not know! 
which migld !«indicated by that expression.” 

“ Jjouiaa,” repeated Mr. Bounderby. “Louisa, 
Louisa.” 

“ Yon are quite another father to Louisa, 
»r,” Mrs, Sparsit took a little, more tea; and, 
as she bent lier again contracted eyebrows 
over her steaming cup, I'atlier looked as if her 
dassioal comite.nauce were invoking the 
infeinal gods. 

“ If you had said I was another father to 
Tom—young Tom, I mean, not my friend 
Tom Gradgrind—you might have been Jiearer 
tlie mark. I am goitig to tidse young Tom 
Into my oiBce. Going to have him under my 
wing, ma’am.” '' 

indeed ? Rather young for tliat, is ho not, 
sfr-t Ml'S. Spavsit’s “ sir,’’ in addressing Mr. 
Bounderby, was a word of ceremony, rather 
esEaoting consideration tor herself in the use, 
than honouring him. 

“ I’m not going to take him at once ; he is 
. to finish his educational cramming before 
tbeq,” said Bounderby, “By the Lord 
Harry, he’ll have enough of it, first and last! 
He’4 open bis eyes, that boy w:ould, if be 
knew how empty of learning wjy young maw 
was, at his time of life.” Wliich, by the by, 
he probably did know, for he had beard of it 
often enough. “But it’s extraordinary the 
difficulty 1 have on scdri^ of ^tch subjects, in 


speaking to any one on equal terms; H^re, 
for example, I have been spCakingtoyoutbis 
morning abosit Tnmblsm Why, what,do -yesu 
know about tumlders ? At tfie time wlien,^W 
bavebeen a tumbler ih-the mud df ^streeht 
would have been a godsend to me, a pnxe 
in the lottery to me, you were at jthe Italian 
Opera. You were coming out of tfie' Italian 
Opera, ma’am, hi white satin and jewels, a 
binze of splendor, when I hadn’t a peqny ^ 
buy a link to liglit you.” ' 

“I certainly, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, 
witii a dignity serenely mournful, “was 
fiiniiliar with the Italian Opera at a very 
early age.” 

“ Kgad, ma’am, so was T,” said Bounderby, 

“—w'itli the wrong side of it. A hard bed th« 
pavement of its Arc.ade used to make, 1 as¬ 
sure you. People like you, ma’am, accus¬ 
tomed from infancy to lie on Dowu.fratbers, 
have no idea /ww hai’d a paving-stone is, 
w-ithont trying it. No no, it’s of no use my 
talking to you aliout tumblers. 1 should 
speak of foreign daiictu’s, and the West End of 
].iondou, a.uc1 May Fair, aud lords and ladies 
and lionorables.’’ 

“ 1 trust, sir,” rejoined Mra Sparsit, with 
decent resignation, “it is not necessary that 
you siiould do anything of that kind. I liope 
1 l)ave learnt how to accommodate myself to 
tl>e eliangos of life. If I l*ave acquired an 
interest in hearing of your instructive ex- 
})eriences, and can scarcely liear enough of 
tlieni, T claim no merit for tliat, since 1 believe 
it is a gcneiwl sentiment.” 

“ 'Well, ma’am,” said her patron, “perhaps ' 
some people may be pleased to say that tliey do 
like to bear, in his own unpolished way, whjit 
Josiah Bounderby of Coketow-u has gone 
til rough. But you must confess that you 
were nurn in tlie lap of luxury, yourself. 
Come, ma’am, you know you were born in the 
lap of luxury.” 

“ 1 do not, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit with 
a shake of her head, “deny it.” 

Jlr. Bounderby was obliged to get up from 
table, and stand witli his back to tne lire, 
looking at her ; she was such an euluuicenieat’ 
of his merits. 

“ And you were in crock society, Devilisb 
high society,” he said, warming his legs. 

“ It is true, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, with 
an alToctatioii of humility the very opjioeiteof 
ills, and therefore in no danger of jostling: it, • 

“Yon were in the tiptop fashion, auo ali 
the rest of it,” said Mr. Bounderby. 

“Yes, sir,” returned Miu. Sparsit, with a 
kind of social widowhood upon her. “It is 
unquestionably true.” 

Mr. Bounderby, bending himself at 
knees, litoraliy embraoed his legs in Ms great- 
satisfactiou, and laughed aloud. Mr. aud Miss 
Gradgrind being then announced, he reoMved, 
the former with a shake of the hand, .aaid>-^e 
latter with a kiss. , . . 

“ Can Jufiebesenthere, Bounderby tl* aake4 
Gradgrind. ■ < 
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’Certainly. ^ •*im elfcnt there. Oil 
'0otai9g'iti, riie oartaeyed to !Mr. Bounderby, 
«itd to his friend Tom Gradgitod, and alao 
Ltmiaa; but in her confaeion unluckily 
<^tted Mrs. Sparsit. Observing this, the 
lUusl^ns l^underby bad the following re- 
saatits to make: 

“Now, I tell you what, my girl. The name 
«of that lady by the teapot, is Mrs. Spamt. 
TbaViady acts as mistress of this bouse, 
and she is a highly connected lady. Conse- 
<iuently, if ever you come ag.ain into any room 
in this house, you will make a short stay in it 
if you don’t behave towards that lady in your 
most respectful manner. Now, 1 don’t care a 
' button what you do to me, because I don’t 
affect to be anybody. So farfromhaving high 
eounections, I have no connections at all, and 
I come of the scum of the earth. But towui'ds 
that lady, I do care what you do ; and you 
rfiall do what is deferential and respectful, or 
you shall not come hero.” 

“ I hope, Bounderby,” said Mr. Gradgrind, 
■in a conciliatory voice, “that this was merely 
an oversight.” 

“My friend Tom Gradgrind suggests, Mm. 
Sparsit,” said Bounderby, “that this was 
merely an oversight. Vary likely. However, 
as you are aware, ma’am, I don’t allow of even 
oversights towaHs you.” 

“ You are very good indeed, sir,” relumed 
Mrs. Sparsit, shaking her head with her State 
humility. “ It is not worth speaking of.” 

Sissy, who all this lime had been faintly 
excusing herself with tears in her eyes, was 
now waved over by the master of the Louse 
to Mr. Gradgrind. She stood, looking intently 
at him, and Louisa stood coldly bj', with her 
eyes upon the ground, while he proceeded 
thus: 

“,Tupe, I hare made up my mind to take 
• you into my honae; and, when you are not in 
attendance at the school, to employ yon 
■about Mrs. Gradgrind, who is rather au 
invalid. I have explained to Miss Louisa— 
this is Miss Louisa — the miserable but 
natural end of your late career; and you are 
to expressly understand that the whole of 
that subject is past, and is not to be referred 
to any more. From this time you begin your 
history. You are, at present, ignorant, I 
terow.” 

; “ Yes, sir, very,” she answered, curtseying. 
•' “I shall have the satisfaction of causing 
you to be strictly educated; and you will be 
a living proof to all who come into com¬ 
munication with you, of the advantages of 
the training vou will receive. You will be 
reclaimed and formed. You have been in the 
habit^ now, of reading to your father,'and those 
people I found you among, 1 dare say 1 ’’ said 
Gradgrind, beckoning her nearer to him 
before he said so, and dropping his voice. 

“Obly to fsther and Merrylegs, sir. At 
l^ut 1 mean to &ther, when Merrylegs was 
•Iways there.” 

*Ne|r« Blind Merrylegs, Jape,” s^d Mr. 



GLrad^nd, with a pasBing*trown. “ I don’t 
ask ^out him. I understand you to hrlTO 
been in the habit of reading to your father 9” 

“ O yes, sir, thousands of times. They 
were the happiest—O, of all the happy times 
we had together, sir ! ” 

It was only now, when her grief broke ottt, 
that Louisa looked at her. 

“ And what,” asked Mr. Gradgrind, in a 
still lower voice, “did you read to your 
father, Jujie ? ” • 

“ About the Fairies, sir, and the Dwarf, and 
the Hunchback, and the Genies,” slie sobted 
out. 

“ There ! ” said Mr. Gradgrind, “ that is 
enough. Never breathe a word of sneb 
destructive nonsense any more. Bounderby, 
this is a case for rigid training, and I shall 
observe it with interest.” 

“ Well,” returned Mr. Bounderby, “ I have 
given you my opinion already, and I shouldn't , 
«li) as you do. But, very well, veiy iVell. 
Since you are bent upon it, very well! ” 

So, Mr. Gradgrind and his daughter took 
Cecilia Jupe off with them to Stone Lodge, 
and on the way Louisa never spoke one word, 
good or bad. And Mr. Bounderby went 
about his daily pursuits. And Mrs. Sparsit 
got,behind her eyebrows and meditated in 
the gloom of that retreat, all the morning. , 

CHArTEB viri. 

Let us strike the key note again, before 
pumuirig the tnne. 

When she wa.s half a dozen years younger, 
Louisa had been overheard to begin a con- 
vei-sation with her brother one day, 1^ 
s.aymg “Tom, I wonder”—upon which Mr. 
Gradgrind, who was the person overhearing, 
stepped forth into the light, and said, “Louisa, 
neviT wonder! ” 

Herein lay the spring of the mechanical 
art and mystery of educating the reason 
without stooping to the cultiv.ation of the 
.sentiments and affections. Never wonder. By 
means of addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division, settle everything soiUehoW, and 
never wonder. Bring to me, says M‘Choak- 
umchild, yonder baby just able to walk, and 
1 will cng.ige that it shall never wonder. 

Now, besides very many babies just able to 
walk, there happened to be in Coketown a 
considerable population of babies who had 
been walking against time towards the infinite • 
world, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty years jind 
more. Tliese portentous infants being alarm¬ 
ing creatures to stalk abCut in any human 
society, the eightteen denominations inces¬ 
santly scratdied one anothei’s faces and 
pulled one another’s hah', by way of agree¬ 
ing on the steps to be taken for theiT 
improvement — which they never did; a 
surprising circumstance, when the happy 
adaptation of the means tb the end is con¬ 
sidered. Still, although they differed in 
every other particular, conceivable and inoon-,' 
eeivable (ea^cially inconceivable), they were'. 
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pretty well nolked on-the point that these ‘“Not me, X hope, Tom t?*. i . ,• 

tmiucky infants were never to wonder. Body “No, Loo ; I wouldn't hurt'vott, 'T m^de ' 
number one, said they must take everything an exception of you at first. I doq't Icnotiy- 
on trust Body number two, said they must what this—dolly old—Jaundiced Jail—” Tom 
take everything on political economy. Body had paused to find a sufiiciently opmpl^ 
number three, wrote leaden little books for mentary and expressive name for the paren1(i|d 
them, showing how the good nown>up baby roof, and seemed to relieve his mind fbr it 
invariably got to the Savings Bank, and the moment by the strong alliteration of this one^ 
bad grown-up baby invariably got transported. “ would be without you.” 

Body number four, under dreary pi*eteuces of “ Indeed, Tom ? Do you really and truly 
being droll (when it was veiy melancholy say so 1 ” . 

indeed!, made the shallowest pretences of “ W|liy, of course I do. What’s the use of 
'Concealiugpitfiillsof knowledge, into which it talking about it!” returned .Tom, chafing 
was the duty of these babies to be smuggled his face on his coat-sleeve as if to mortify 
and inveigled. But, all the bodies agreed his fiesh, and have it in unison with lua 
that they were never to wonder. spirit. 

There was a library in Cuketown, to which “ Because, Tom,” said his sister, after 
general access was easy. Mr. Gradgrind silently watcliingthe sparks awhile, “as 1 get 
greatly tormented his mind about what the older, and nearer growing up, I often sit won- 
people read in this libiury ; a point whereon deriug here, and think how unfortunate it is 
little rivers of tabular statements periodically for me that 1 can’t I'cconcile you' to homo 
Sowed into the howling ocean of tabular better than I am able to do. 1 don’t know 
statements, which no diver ever got to any what other girls know. I can’t play to you, 
depth in and came up sane. It was a dis- or slug to you. I can't talk to you so as to 
heartening circumstance, but a melauclioly lightenyourmind, fur I never see any amusing 
fact, that even these readers persisted in won- sights or read any amusing books that it would 
dering. They wondered about human nature, be a jdeasure or a relief to you to talk about, 
human passions, human hopes and fears, the when you are tired.” 

struggles, triumphs and defeats, the cares and “ Well, no more do L I am as bad as you 
joys and sorrows, the lives and deaths, of in that respect; and 1 am a Mule too, which 
'common men and women. . They some- you’re not. Iffather was determined to make 
times, after fifteen hours’ work, sat down me either a I’rig or a Mule, and T am not a* 
to read mere fables about men and women. Prig, why, it stands to reason, I must be a 
more or less like themselves, and children. Mule. And so I am,” said Tom, desperately, 
more or lass like their own. They took De “It’s a great pity,” said Louisa, aftei’ano- 
I’oe to their bosoms, instead of Euclid, and tlier pause, ami spiaking thoughtfully out of 
seemed to lie on the whole more comforted by her dark comer; “it’s a great pity, Tom. 
Goldsmith than by Cocker. Mr. Gradgrind It’s very unfortunate for both of us.” 
was for ever working, in print and out of print, “Oh! You,” said Tom; “you .'ire a girl, 

at this eccentric sum, and he never could make Loo, and a girl comes out of it bettor than a 
out boW it yielded this unaccountable product, boy does. 1 don't miss anything in you. You 

“ I am sick of my life. Loo. I hate it alto- are the only pleasure 1 have—you can brighten - 
gether, and I hate everybody except you,” even this place—and you can always lead me 
said the unnatural young Thomas Giadgrind as you like.” 


in the hair-cutting chamber at twilight. “ You are a dear brother, Tom ; and while 

“ You don’t hate Sissy, Tom,” you think I can do such things, I don’t sp 

“I hate to l)e obliged to call her Jupe. much mind knowing better. Though 1 do 
And site hates me,” said Tom moodily. know better, Tom, and am very sorry for it.” 


“No she does not, Tom, I am sure.” 
“ She, must,” said Tom. “ She mt 


am sure.” She came and kissed him, iind went back into 

“ She must just her corner again, 
set-out of us. “ I wish 1 could collect all the Facts we heai: 


hate and detest the whole set-out of us. “I wish 1 could collect all the Facts we h^ 

They’ll bother hw head off, I think, before so much about,” said Tom, spitefully setting 
♦hey have done with her. Already she’s get- his teeth, “and all the Figures, and aU life 
lang as pale as wax, and as heavy as—I am,” people who found them out; and I wish. I 
’■ Young Thomas expressed these seutimeiita, could put a thousand barrels of gunpowder 
sitting astride of a chair before the fire, with under them, and blow them all up together ! 
his arms on the back, and bis sulky face on However, when I go to live with old Boun- 
"bis arms. His sister sat in the darker corner derby, I’ll have my revenge." 
by the fireside, now looking at him, now “ Your revenge, Tom ? ” 
looking at the bright sparks as they dropped “I mean. I’ll enjoy myself a little, and go 
a|K>n we hearth.’ about and see something, and hear something. . 

' “As to ma” said Tom, tumbling his hair I’ll recompense myself for the way in ’which 
all manner,©! ways with his sulky hands, “II have been, brought up.” , ' ,. 

am a Do^ey, that’s what J am. I am as “ But dou’t disappoiut yourself beforehand, 
obstinate as one, I am more stupid than one, Tom. Mi-. Bouuderby thmks as father tbinikl, 

I get as much pleasure as one, aud 1 should and is a great deal rougher, aud imt half so . 
like to kick like one.”- * kind.” , I, 











^Tora,Whmg; «Idoii’tmriia I hare been wondering about yon and jne, 
sn%t: T BbaU -yeij ■well know how to manage grown np.” ■■ 

a&d amoothe old Bounderby \ ” " Wondering again 1 *’ said Tom 

Their shadow were defined npon the Wall, «I have such nnmanageable thoughts,” 
hot tliose of the high presses in the room returned his sister, “that they mS'wondep.” 
were ^1 blended together on the wall and on “ Then I beg of you, Louisa,” said Mini, 
the ceiling, as if the brother and sister were Qradgrind, who had opened the door without 
overhung by a dark cavem. Or, a fancilul being heard, “to do nothing of that descrip- 
imagination—if such treason could have been tion, for goodness sake you inconsiderate "irl 
there—might have made it out to be the or I shall never hear the last of it from your 
shadow of their subject, and of its lowering father. And Thomas, it is really shameful, 
assodalion with their future. with my poor head continually wearing me 

“ What is jrour great mode of smoothing and out, that a boy brought up as you have been 
managing, lorn 1 Is it a secret ? ” and whose education has cost what yours haa 

“ Oh 1 said Tom, “ if it is a secret, it’s not should be found encouraging his sister to won- 
■fer off. It s you. You are his little pet, der, when he knows his father has expressly 
you are his favourite ; he’ll do anything for said that she is not to do it.” 

f an. When he says to me what I don’t like, Louisa denied Tom’s participation in the 
shall say to him,‘My sister Ijoo will be offence; but her mother stopped her with the 
hurt and disappointed, Mr. Bounderby. She conclusive answer, “Ijonisa, don’t toll me. in 


always used to tell me she was sure you would my state of health ; for unless you had been 
be easier with me tluui this,’ Tliat’il bring encouraged, it is morally and physic^ly im- 
him about, or nothing will.” possible that you could have done it” 

After waiting for some answering remark, “lwaHencouragedbyuothing,mother,butby 
and getting none, Tom wearily relapsed into looking at the red sparks dropping out of the 
the present time, and twined hiniselt yawning fire, and whiteuiiig and dying. It made me 
round .and about the rails of his chair, and think, after aU, how short my life would be 
rumpled his head more .and more, until ho and how little I could hone to do in it.” ’ 


suddenly looked up, and asked : “Nonsense I” said Mrs. Gradgrind, rendered 

“ Have you gone to sleep. Loo? ” almost energetic. “Nonsense ! Don’t stand 

“No, Tom. I am looking at the fire.” there and tell me such stuff, liouisa, to my 
“You seem lo find more to look at in it fiico, when you know very well that if it was 
an ever I could find,” said Tom. “Another ever to reach your father’s ears I should never 
the .advantages, I suppose, of being a girl.” hear the last of it. After all the trouble that 


tlian ever I could find,” said Tom. “ Anotlu 
of the advantages, I suppose, of being a girl 


“Tom,” enquired his sister, slowly, and in has been taken with you I After the lectures 
a curious tone, as if she were reading wh.at you have atteuded, and the experiments you 
she asked, in the fire, and it were not quite have seen! After 1 have heard you myself, when 
plainly written there, “ do yon look forward thewholeofmy right side has been benumbed, 
with any satisfaction to this change to Mr. going on with your master about combustion, 
Bounderby’s 1 ” and calcination, and calorification, and 1 may 

“ Why, there’s one thing to be said of it,” re- say every kind of ation that could drive a poor 
turned Tom, pushing bis chair from liiin, and invalid distracted, to hear you talking in this 
standing up; “it will be getting away from absurd way about sparks and ashes! I wish," 
■ . ... whimperetl Mrs. Gradgrind, taking a ch^, 

‘ There is one thing to be said of it,” Louisa and discharging her strongest point betore suo- 
repeated in her former curious lone ; “it will cumbing under these mere shadows of facts. 


be getting away from home. Yes.’ 


‘‘yes, 1 really do wish that I had never had 


"Not but what I shall be very unwilling, a family, and then you would have kuowu 
both to leave you. Loo, and to leave you what it was to do without me 1 ” 

here. But I must go, you know, whethei* I-- 

like it or not; and I had letter go where I can WIRE-DRAWING 

take 'with me some advantage of your in- _ 

.fluence, than Tyhere 1 should lose it altogether. Wikk was not always made by drawing. la 
Pon’t yon see ?" early days metal-workers were wont to beat 

“Yes,Tom.” out their metal into thin plates or leaves, to 


The answer was so long in coming, though cut the plates into narrow strips, and to round 
there was no indecision in it, that Tom went these strips by a hammer and a file until 
and leaned on the back of her chair, to con- they assumed the form of wire. In the 
template the fire which so engrossed her, from description of the sacerdotal garments pre- 
liar point of view, and see what he could make pared for Aaron, it is stated that the makers 


looks to me as stupid and blank as every thing blue, and in the purple, and in the scarlet, 
looks. What do you see in It i Not a and in the fine linen, -with cunning work,” 
;<hrcu8 ?*’ In the regions of fable, Vuloaii is declared to 

“i dopH See anything in it, Tom, parti- have forged a net of delicate wire work to 
onlarly. But since 1 have been looking at it, entrap Veuuf and Mars; and if that most 
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respectable of blftckamitfas forged bis wire 
we may presume that he did not draw it. It 
is supposed that wire-drawing first ‘bom- 
menced at NUrnberg about bve centuries 
ago; the wire^iniths then changing their 
designatlou to wire-drawers. The delicate 

t old-work of NUrnberg was probably the 
rst to wbidi the improvement was applied ; 
but co|mer and brass, iron and steel, after¬ 
wards soared in the advantage; and the 
French and English wire-smiths became also 
in due time wire-drawers. 

The making of wire is not only a simple 
but an insti'uctive process ; for it shows that 
cold iron is more like dough than we are in 
the habit of supposing. It can be squeezed 
and driven about, until that which was 
a thick rod becomes a thin wire; os a 
bulky lump of dough can be squeezed out 
into a long roll. The iron is rolled hot into 
rods before it reaches the wire-drawer. He 
provides liimself with hard steel jilales, 
pierced with holes varying from the size of 
the oiiginal rod, down to that ot the smallest 
wire. Due end of a rod is tapered, pullod 
through a hole, and grasped by nipjiers on 
the oUier side ; aud then steam or auy other 
power draws the whole rod Ibroibly through; 
necessai’ily reducing the thickness, and at the 
same time increasing the length. Then it is 
dragged through the next smaller hole, aud 
through tho next, and through the next, 
until it has attained tho required degree of 
dainty tenuity; the same wire may di crease 
from one-third to one-fiftieth of an inch in 
thickness, but it I'equires many gradations 
in reduction, and many intermediate anneal¬ 
ings to pi'event it from becoming too brittle. 
It is not merely iron that is so treated; 
gny metal ^mssessing a moderate degico of 
ductility can be attenuated by drawing as 
well as by hammering or melting, van^ in 
degree, aud in the manner in winch tlie 
process is conducted. 8teel, wc know, is 
made into wire for needles and fisli-luioks, 
and a vast number of other articles; brass 
is made into wire fur pins, among a countless 
host of other applications; copper is made 
into wire for electric telegr.aphs, bell-Iianging 
and scieutilic nppar.atu8 ; gold and silver are 
made into wire for ornaments; platinum is 
made into wire for^hilosupliers and chemists. 

A rare list of names and numbers is met 
with in relation to iron wire. There is in 
Ahe jirst place, Iron W ire, plainly so called, 
varyuig in numerical designation according 
to its tiiickuesB, and sold in bundles weighing 
aizty-lhree pounds eacii. 'I'here is, m the 
Moond place, Best Best Iron Wire—tauto¬ 
logy whicii may be excused so long as we 
tsla about BacW Baden ; this has uuinbors 
aimilar to the former, aud it is sold in 
bundles of ibe same weight, but is slightly 
higher in price. There is, in the next place. 
Best Selected Chaxoool Wire, a little ad¬ 
vanced again in, price; and there is Card 
Annealed Bright Xron of larger 



4iameler, and much higher price; bqt we 
need not enter into these trade aeereta. Xst 
us be content ‘to know that tbe wirbs of 
various metals, and of greatly varied sizes, 
find their way into tbe hau^ of artifieem 
innumerable, who fashion them into needlM, 
bodkins, pins, hooka and eyea, fish-hooks, 
button rings, hair pins, card-teeth, wire- 
brushes, brush-wires, spiral springs, bonnet > 
btifl'eners, and a greater number of articles 
than we can here afford to enumerate. 

As unity is strength, so do many wires 
bring their strengtli Co bcai' upon one object 
when they are twisted ; and thus will a rope 
of twenty wires often render braver service 
tlmn twenty rojTeB working separately. This 
twisting ui' wires around each other is a 
wuik not differing muck in principle from 
the making of heiujien cables, hawsurs, ropes, 
cords, linos, and twines ; each wire is a com¬ 
ponent element of the group; and it is only 
because the metal wii’e is stiller than the 
lieiujieu yarn, fliat anymore elaborate monu- 
ineturing macliLnery beconiBS necessary. 

The ubelui purposes to which wn o ro])e,an(l 
cord, and string, ai'e now applied aro suiv 
prisingly iiuineroua. Window-sash lines, 
liotliouhe cords, lightning conductors, picture- 
frame cord, flock cord, tent ropes, clotlies 
hues—aro gradually travelling from tlie . 
hempen region to the wire region. The wire- 
workers stoutly assert that their favourite 
mateiial is cheaper, more durable, little less 
flexible, and much less bulky than heinpon 
cords. And, instead of a single wire for fences, 
railway siginU eoi-d, and tlie like, a much 
stronger hue is jmMluoed by a strand or 
twibted cord of smaller wires. The makers 
toll us that a wire rope one inch in circum¬ 
ference, ami weighing uno pound per f.ithom, 
will bear as gi'eat a atraui, aud render as 
much useful service os a hempen rope twx> 
inches and tliiee-quarters in eircumiereuco, 
and weighing two pounds per fathom : this 
being tlio ratio niaintaiiieu up to greater 
sizes : a foui' iuoli wire-rope liaving as much 
strength as a ten-inch humpeu rope, is it 
not wonderful that a wire ropo of four inefaes 
circumference, or only an inch and a 
quarter in thickness, will bear a weight of 
thirty tons, luni’e than sixty thousand 
]ioun<ls, before it will break I On one 
occasion the ai-tilleiy officers at Woolwich 
spliced an eight-inch hempen cable to a wire 
ropo three inches and a half in circumference; 
they pulled aud stretched, and pulled, anil 
stretcheil again, until one of the two bwdte, 

—it was tho hempen cable that gars way, 
leaving the wire rope as sound as at first. 

Lanidsmeu know little of the difference 
between standing-rigging aud runniug-rifi- 
giiig on shipboards; but it may be easily, 
understood as refen'ing-~on tbe one hand, . 
to ropes which are fixed in definite positioaa 
in a ship, aud on the other to roues i^hioh 
have to bo hauled in, and hauled out, hauled up, 
and hauled down, -daring the daily working \ 
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0 C<ft «hip. Noxr, wire ropeemra ootning extent 
fliveiy wto UB8 for etanding^iggiiig, their 
flireugih preseatiiig a favoumhle coutrast to 
^t'Of hetapen ropes. The (general Screw 
CiQiapSBy^ ihips Propbiitis, Bosphofos, 
a<^ Seliespout, have wire-rope stautiing- 
r^ing; and it is said that tlie Mellespout, 
OB one of her voyages, pat the wire rope to a 
severe test; for, during a shattering and 
olattexing of booms and sheet-ckcts, the iron 
wire shi-oude broke a boom, instead of the 
boom breaking the shrouds. 

Wira is getting into pultiicbniidings,in posi¬ 
tions and situations where one would scarcely 
look for it. For instance, an ingtnions firm 
set themselves to consider wliellier wire 
Blight not fnllil the duly, of lath and plaster 
for ceilings ; and the (Jbester Oounty 
Xiiuialic Asylum affoiMs an answer in the 
affirmative. There are wires plnciul about a 
quarter of an inch apart, and eonnected by 
cross wires, at intervals of about eight indies, 
and this ai’ruugeuieiit affords a iioldiiig-placo 
for the ydaster, with which the ceiling is 
aftei’wards coaled. As win* bends so oa.sily, 
it is considered that such a conalruetion is 
likely to he highly useful in domes and 
ardied ceilings. And as wire gets among 
the plaKterei-s, so does it find a reception 
among the cottou-apiiiuers ; for the cotton is 
carded, as a preparatory step towards spin¬ 
ning, by means of cylinders studded all over 
with line wire tcetli, spiinging out of strips 
of leatJier and arranged in scrupulous order 
by a beiintiful madiiue, wliich does the work 
I of a forest of fingers at once. 

The graiidtst achievement, pei-ha|is, of the 
world’s wire-workeis, is the formation of a 
bridge, or rather the sujijiort of a bridge matle 
of other Toati-rials. This is really a great and 
important work, rjigiueers say that iron 
wire is stronger, weight for weight, than bar- 
iron ; that cables of wire can be put together 
more readily than chains; and that wire 
cables are more easily lifted into their places 
than bar-chains. At least some engineers 
say this, and they have given proof of their 
belief in the construction of very remarkaldo 
bridges. Travellers in Switzerland siieak 
With wondcrmejit of the wire-.bridge at Krey- 
burg ; ill which the spau from pier to pier is 
nearly nine hnudrod feet; in which the jilat- 
fonn is nearly a humlred and peveiity feet 
above the water; which platform is sup¬ 
ported by four cables, each consisting of 
more than a thousand iron wires. They 
speak, too, of another wire bridge across the 
gorge of Gotterou. But these bridges have 
been outdone by others which have recently 
been thrown across ' the. mighty Niagara, 
owing to the extraordini«*y nature of tlio 
falls, and rapids, and boiling eddies ruling 
beneath. With a span of eiglit hundred feet 
from shore to shore, and a height of two 
hundred and sixty feet above the water, a 
light and elegant' bridge presents its delicate 
traocry of wire-work against the sky, near the 


l^tet Nertn AmerioaB fteMs, in kb 
ordinary manner. 

Kfere are sixtren wire eables td nuppoH 
the bridge; there arc six bundiwd Wk'es ih 
each cable; atid these wire cabins Ibte CfihB 
an inch ib tliiukness, Support a foot-brk^ 
w-faich Weighs altogether toore thim silt 
hundred tons. The bridge is about a mile 
and a luilf below the Widely^eiiownst 
Falls, and diiwntly over the frightful mpids. 
it was linislied abont six years 'ago ; iVUt’ 
there has since been constructed aBdtfeOt 
Niagare, wire bridge, to lie traversed 1^' the 
locomotive, and Intended to connect the rhih 
way system of the United States with that 
of Ganada. In this remarkable bridge, the 
trains, instead of running through a tube, as 
in our Britannia Bridge, run along the -top 
of a tube ; the tube being Supported by four 
w ire cables, tU'o .above, and two beloW ; and 
as these euormT>H.s cnbies are nine inches Itl 
disiiiotcr, and contain nearly three thousand 
four hundred wires each, we may JierolittnCe 
be pi'opareil to expect that the weight of 
ii'ou-aire employed exceeds half a niillidb 
pounds. A wire bridge over the Ohio, at 
■Wheeling, though not comprising So many 
wires iu the on hies, is longer than those at 
Iliitgava; it is indeed no trilling adiicvemctit 
to support a briilge a thoUstuid feet long by_ 
wire ; there arc twelve cables of four inches 
diameter, each coiiteinilig five hundred and 
fifty wires. It the good people of Quebec 
ever have the fortune to Witness the Comple¬ 
tion of the proposed railway bridge over tliC 
mighty St. Jjawreiice, they will see a wire 
bridge that will throw .all others into the 
s'Hide. A bridge thVoe thousand four bua- 
di'cd feet long, with the piers three hundred 
feet high, aiici siteteen hundred feet apart; 
a roadway wide enough both for horse- 
vehicles and for a railway, at a height of '' 
a hundred and sixty feet above the watm*, 
and all supported by wiio x'opes—will be a _ 
monument of skill, ciilerpi'isef and utility, 
which—with the grand tiamk railway itself 
—will help the Canadians to a better ehn^ 
x’ACter for perseverance and activity tliStn 
they have hitherto enjoyed. 

It is a brave affair to make an elCCtrotClC- 
gr.aphic cable. "We ate accustomed to such 
things now ; but two or three years ago they 
were wonders to be marvelled at. When 
Messrs. Newall produced the wire-work, and 
th e (5 ut la Berdi a Co mpany produced the gn tea 
perclia work, for the Anglo-French BUbmarino 
tGlcgr.aph in the summer of eighteen hundred 
and liftj'-one, the. achievement was Worthily 
recorded as an honour to our age. Many of 
those who now read this sheet will remember 
that the cable was twCnty-fout miles long ; 
that it consisted essentially of four copper 
wires ihsulatud in a bed of gutta pfercha; the 
strand ot cord thus forniftid Was bound round 
tightly wikU Bjiun yarn 'i afad arouhd this 
stmnd, as a central core, Were twisted ten, - 
galvanised irem wires. A huge mass it Wt« j 
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■ for vhett all completed, it foiiaed a coil thirty 
feet in diameter on the outside, fifteen on the 
inside, five feet high, and weighing a hundred 
and eighty tons, A great work was the 
manufacture of this cable. In the first place, 
at the Gutta.Fercha Company's works, about 
a hundred miles of copper wire, in fair equal 
lengths, were coated and coated again with 
this singular gum ; and then they were trans¬ 
ferred to a cable-making factory at Wapping. 
The four coated wires were grouped, and 
were bound round with hempen yarn steeped 
in a solution of tar and tallow, by the aid of 
a machine. This rope, if it may be so called, 
was passed vertically up a tube, around 
which were ten large bobbins filled with gal¬ 
vanised iron wire ; and while the rope was 
Ixavelliug upw.ord, and tlie bobbins were 
busily rotating on their axes, the wire, un¬ 
winding from tho bobbins, coiled itself in a 
hard twist around the rope, compassing the' 
hemp and the giitta-permia closely, uathout 
. allowing tlie all-importimt copper tclegiaphic 
wires iuthecontre to come in contact one with 
another. 

And so again, in eighteen hundred and 
fifty-three, wlien the still mure remarkable 
“line of thought” was prepared to stretch 
from England to Belgium. The Calais cable 
has four copper telegraphic wires, but tl»e 
'Belgian cable has six ; the C.alai8 cable is 
encircled by ten twisted wires, but the Bel¬ 
gian .cable is encircled by twelve ; the length 
of the former is twenty-four miles, but of the 
latter the length is upwards of seventy miles ; 
of the former tho weight is a hundred and 
eighty tons, but of the latter not mucli less 
« than five hundred tons. For aught that is 
yet known, the wire-drawers and wire-twisters 
could do their part towards the construction 
of a submarine telegraph across the very 
Atlantic itself, if tlie difiiculties in other 
directions can be surmounted. The internal 
copper wires for these and other telegi-aplis 
are sometimes coated with gutta pcrcha in a 
singular way. The engineers who, about six 
years ago, laid down four or five hundreil 
miles of telegraph from Berlin to Fraukfort- 
on-the-Main, thus coated their wire; they 
had a box or small chamber with eight small 
holes on one side, and eight larger Jioles on 
the opposite; the^ put eight copper wires in 
at the small holes and out again at the larger; 
they forced in hot gutta percha by a piston, 
and forced out the eight wires, each with a 
close wrapper of gutta percha. 

He who would know all tho forma into 
which wire is now twisted, and woven, and 
linked, must rise betimes and give a long 
day to it. He must look at the wire-netting 
^ fences, for excluding hares and rabbits from 


He must see how wire is galvanised for 
some purposes, to render it durable without 
painting or tarring. He must know some¬ 
thing about the very strong wife-netting for 


confining sheep and dogs; and the varip^ 
kinds used for ariaries, treliis-worl^ fidrew- 
training, window-guards, and sky-lights j ated 
wire-fencing of a more ornate waracter' fiw 
gardens and pleasure grounds; and %ire<^ 
pheasantries, something like large bird cag^'| 
and pheasant or hen-coops; and wire garden^ 
borders, around flower-beds and parterres j 
and wire plant-guards, encircling the ytrang 
plants and shielding them from aU intruders $ . 
and stronger tree-guards made to open at the 
sides. There are, too, wire-fences, with or 
witliout wire-netting attached ; wire arbours,, 
niches, and summer-houses; wire umbrellas 
or canopies, around and over which roses^ 
may cluster in the middle of a flower-bed ; 
wire flower-atands, for conservatory, or green¬ 
house, or hall; wire chairs and garden seat% 
wire gau7.e blinds; wire bird cages; wire 
fire guards and fenders ; wire lamps and 
lanterns ; wire meat covein and meat safes j 
wire Lattice for bookciises and windows; wire 
sieves and strainers ; wire cloth for flax¬ 
dressing and paper-making. The wire-gauze' 
is a pretty material, woven in a loom as if it 
were some fibrous material. We bave seen 
brass wire-gauze so exquLsitely fine as to have 
sixty-seven thousand meshes in a square 
inch. 

Our readers are not unfamiliar with the 
sad narratives of coal-pit explosions, Davy 
lamps, and fire-damp. Vet we may spare 
a dozen lines or so, to explain Low it is 
that iron wire plays so important a part in 
the clever but neglected contrivances for 
lessening such disasters. In the great coal¬ 
fields of our northern counties, the seams of 
coal give forth large quantities of carburetted 
hydrogen, called by the miners fire-damp. 
Tills lire-damj) mingles readily with common 
air, and a certain ratio between the two pro¬ 
duces an explosive compound ; and when a ' 
light approaches such a compound, an explo¬ 
sion ensues which produces the devastation 
so often recorded in the newspapers. Even 
while we now write, public attention is 
directed to a dread calamity w'hereby nearly 
a hundred human creatures in one pit have 
been destroyed by an explosion of fire¬ 
damp. It was to guard against these awful 
scenes that Sir Humphrey Davy invented his - 
beautiful safety lamp. If a fine gauze be 
woven of iron wire, the iron cools a flame too 
much to allow it to pass through the gauze. ’ 
Davy, therefore, said :—“if the miner’s lamp 
be surrounded by iron-wire ^uze, and the 
fire-damp passes through and becomes 
kindled, the flame cannot come out again, 
but becomes cooled and extinguished, and 
air-ignited gas passes out instead, thereby 
preventing the fve-damp in the rest of the . 
mine from becoming ignited.” He was right. ': 
In Dr. Clanny’s improvement on Davy’s lamp,'' 
the wire gauze has about thirteen hnndtm' ' 
meshes in the square inch. The principle is. 
sound and beautiful ; but the praclice is' 
sadly overlaid with negligence ana blander. ’ 
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' , 3^ WiAti&etwd of gold-lace affords a 
ptetl? exemplification of the makin,^ and 
wdns of vire. Gold lace, however, is not 
goi<MaW| for the gold is but a covering for 
sliyer lue; and indeed the silver lace is 
fiqt silver l^e, for the silver is lint a covering 
for silk . lace. A knotty enigma this, alto- 

f ether. Gold-luce may be considered as a 
ind of rlhbon, of which tlie coante and weft 
tbreads are of silk coated with gilt silver. 
How the metal becomes gradually thinned 
and thinned, until fitted to perform its work, 
is curious to see. First, a good stout rod of 
solid silver is prepared, perhaps an inch in 
thickness by a couple of feet in length. 'I'ho 
rod is heated ; a layer of leaf-gold is placed 
upon it; this layer is burnished down; 
another li^yer is placed' and burnished; and 
another, and another, and another—several 
layers of gold, hut a trifle after all; for to a 
pound of silver there may jicrhaps be not 
xpore than a hundred grains of the more 
precious metid. Tlicn is the gilt-silver rod 
annealed, and drawn successively thi-ongh, 
many holes in a steel jiLatc, until reduced to 
a slender rod about ouc-iifth of an inch in 
diameter: the gold, like tlie silver, becoming 
elongated as it becomes thinned. Tiien the 
wire-drawer takes it, and draws and draws 
until the slender rod becomes a minute wire 
—using holes pierced through rubies when 
the wire becomes very fine iiiik-cd. And then 
the wire is flattened, and is wound or sj5un 
upon a silken thread, and the threads so made 
are woven or braided inlo a ribbon, lint of 
what thickness is the silver wdre with which 
the silk is encased 1 It sehlorn exceeds the 
size of a delicate hair. And of what thickness 
is the gold with which the silver is cnc.'wed ? 
Arithmeticians and niauufiicturerB have laid 
their heads together, and have come to a con¬ 
clusion, that uie gold on the finest gilt-silver 
wire does not exceed in thickness one-third 
of a millionth ])ai't of an inch ; aud yet it is 
uniform aud huniogcncous, without breaks 
even when viewed under tlie power of .a 
modj^ate microscope. A little slute-.mJ- 
penml work will show that, if a coined sove¬ 
reign could be beaten or drawn out to tliis 
almt»t inconceivable degree of Ibiuiiess, it 
would form a ribbon an inch in width, and 
long enough completely to engirdle the Crys- 
_ tal Palace at Sydenham, wings, and towera, 

' oiid all! 

Filagree isanotherprettykiud of wire-work. 
Silver wir^, or gold wire, or gilt silver wire, 
is here twisted into fanbistic aud artistic 
fotzns, partly by the fingei-s and partly by 
smttil tools aud machines. Some of the 
' pri^uotious in this art, especially those 
produced in Italy and in India, aj^e won- 
, detful for the patience bestowed upon them. 
'It is scarcely English art: we seem to be 
bu^ and bustling to bestow time on 
,'th;()8e ^rettineases. The wire is very thin, 
M)bat of course miich exceeding the thick* 

; aesB of the film of gold on the silver wire 


for gold lace. Perhaps the thirtttest Iflt of 
wire ever actually made and isolated was that 
produced by Dr. Wollaston, a philosophefF 
who had an extraordinary knack of doing 
things which no one else could do. He pro¬ 
cured a small rod of silver; ho bored a 
little hole through it from end to end ; he 
inserted into this hole the smallest platinum 
wire he could procure; he subjected the 
silver rod to wire drawing processes, until it 
bcaame the finest of silver-wires with a pla¬ 
tinum filament running along its centre ; he 
dissolved the silver in warm nitrous acid— 
and there remained an exquisite little plati¬ 
num wire, oue thirty-thousandth of an inch 
in thickness ! 

MODERN ANCIENTS. 

AuTnouan they are, upon the whole, rude, 
dir:y, and superstitious, I like no peasantry 
better than that among which I am in the 
habit of wandering in Brittany. They all 
seem to me picturesqiie in their minds, partly 
by reason of their sense of jssetry, and partly 
because they i-etain so much of what was 
striking in the old customs and notions of 
their ancestors and ours. I make my head 
quarters at Nantes, and consider myself very 
happily surrounded. 

Nantes itself is, to my mind, a magnificent 
city, chtsped in the many anna of the great 
river Loire; a city of sniiliug islands and gay . 
flat meadows full of flowers; a place of bridges^ 
antique towei-s, and broad quays, bristling 
with masts from all nations. The towers and, 
W'alls of the old Chiltcau de rHermino, once ' 
the scat of the Dukes of Brittany, though 
now serving os a powder-magazine, speak to 
me of d:w3 when gunpowder was not. So 
does the Cathedral; .and there is no lack of 
stone sermons in tlie statues of the famous 
Duchess Anne, and her lineage, and those of 
the great captains De Clissoii and Duguesclin 
which are scattered aliout in the thirty or 
forty public squares that give air to the 
town. 

It is worth the while of any man of leisure 
to come over and pass three or four weeks at 
Nantes; making excursion^ from thence to 
and fro by diligence, and establishing some 
sort of acquaintance with the country 
people. 

Tracts have not superseded their legendary 
song; aud many ballads, quite .as touching 
and as tender as the ancient hijs of Scotland, 
may he heard at this day from the lips of 
wandering bards, who sing, without a narp, 
matter familiar and dear to all the crowd that 
listens. 

The Bretons are all born to song. Field- 
labourers in the visages, workmen in the 
small towns, receive in: Brii|uiy little instruc¬ 
tion beyond what the pl-ieats, who generally 
spring from their own ranks, affoi-d. As 
they are imagSuative and excitable, thej^ 
supply their want of other knowloilge ijy 
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remembering long ^poe^na, which they recite properly for the career that they have ohoaen. 
to one another, and thus hand down to their By degi’ees they lose their extreme rusticity, 
childi'en. They ai'e themselves rude ini.prowi- in consequence of iteing received into what, to 
satori, and make songs on every event of tliem, is good society ; and it often natiirwly 
which they hear, turning the metre with happens that, treated with famtliari^ 

considerable skill. in many families, a devotee of nineteen years 

The most eminent of their poets in this old meets with briglit eyes tliat tell him to 
kind are millers, tailors, and a class of men think twice heforo he makes himself a soU- 
called Pillaoners, in fact i-ag-nicn, gaberluiizie tarv priest. Perhaps he mistrusts the reality 
men. 'Ihese last, wandering fi-om town to .of Ida vocation, and abandons it. But' since 
town in pursuance of their callijig, collect to do this is considered a disgrace, sad con- 
all the small talk, as well as all the poll- flicts arise often between duty and inclination, 
tical information that they pick up on the and the poor young clerk fights a hard battle 
road, and have in all housoa a sure welcome with Idtuself, perplexing terribly his unripe 
for tlieir songs and sayings. Autolycus, judgment. 

who reads to us now like a fiction of If “ Heaven has all,” be solaces his heart 
the poet, continues to be a real person in with verse, and his lays gain by the real 
Brlttaiij'. feeling that his regret or his resq^ution puts 

As Antolycus is always supposed to be into tliem. The Kloers never print their 
poor, and indeed .almost comes under the deno- comjiosiliona, but nevertheless they have to 
mination of beggar, he is looked upon with a bear the bmnt of a severe criticism. Critics ^ 
certain reverential l>ity, that his condnet does are always ready in the tailors and the millen^' 
not always merit. When he arrives at a who are envious of the superior knowledge of 
village, he docs not enter cottages unbidden, the clerks. The ragmen, too, if they must be 
hut observes a certain lonn that has been outshone as bards, have their revenge as 
long established, and is at no time departed judges. When once the Kloer is an actnal 
from. Pausing at a bouse-door, lie saj's, priest, his busincs.s is to decry and BUathe- 
“God bless you, people of this house; God nialise his former life; he therefore takes 
bless you, little ami big.” The invariable advantage of his lilierty, while yet the sun 
answer of those who expect a song, and do is shining for him. Butin his maturity the 
not grudge their pancakes is, “ God bless Breton preacher 1 think very eloquent, and 
you also, traveller, whoever yon may be.” the jjoetry of Ids old Kloer days often plays 
Those pancakes, by the by, de.serve a word with a mild light over his religious exhor- 
! of notice, since they are the staple diet of the tations. 

people. They .are made in large quantities The Breton instrument of music is a rebec 
at a time, placed one upon the other, pressed with three cords, which serves to accompany • 
closely together, and the pile is cut as wanted, the chanting of these rustic minstrels. Some- 
like a cheese. When a fresli bsitch of pan- times the air- is composed at the moment, 
cakes is turned out, the event is hailed, in it. according to nece-ssity and taste, and the 
Breton household, as a something to lie glad same themes are constantly repeated, as well 
over ; and that is not surprising considering as the same chorus, which is generally some- 
the difference that there must bo between stale thing popular, well known, and liked by the 
and new pancake. wliole auditory. There is .a str.ange charm 

Besides Autolycus the gaberlunzie-man, about tiiese songs, which pnt new thougljts 
there is a set of singers of a better class, into old diction,—for the Breton used by the 
equally popular. These singc.i's are tlie ijoor peasants is the same language as that of the 
students or clerks, who are young peasants caidy bards, although the language of the 
destined for the Cliurcli. They are called j educated nl.asses in the province has been 
Kloer in tire Breton language, and travel from greatly modified. Wlien the i>eopIe sing the ' 
one episcopal tmvn to another, meeting in old ballads of the crmnlry, words and lau- 
bands at Tri^ier, licon, Kemper, and grrage fit togetlier. No doubt centuries of 
Vannes. To see them arrive in the costumes oral tradition have worked change in tire 
in which they left their villages, is a quaint original traditions. Some of these are re- 
I sight. They still have their long hair floating markable. Merlin, of course, figures in 
down over their shoirlders ; and, wlien they many, as in the old stories of Wjdes ; but a 
have but lately joined, are remarkalde for favourite heroine is no richer than H6IoXBe, 
their wild eyes full of enthnsiasm. The great she of the “deep solitudes and awful cells.” 
ambition of a Breton |>easant is to bavu a son She is here trausfornmi into a sorceress of ’ 
a priest; and the free life of a Kloer, candidate the very worst description, who, under the 
’ for future honours iu the church, attracts name of Lolza, is repeatedly apostrophised., 
youths of eighteen or twenty', quite a.s much The people listen with awe when she , is 
as the glory praised tq a soldier. These named, and when they hear the words, “ LoUzal 
young men are aiP poets and singers. They Loixa, take heed for your soul! if this 
livse together in the sulmrlis of cathedral world is yours, the next belongs to God J ” 
towns—to all appearance miserably enough, a shudder runs thi-ough the ^ole'.crowd,. 
as their fijuds are Veiy scanty^ and possessed Oi» days of Pardon, os the relij^ous fairs aror; 
in fiommott' ;'however, they do live^and study called, these crowds assemble in theaquahes v 
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of't&e great towns, and will listen, not for days. On, the ere of the first day, all the ’ 
bcmm only, bnt for days together, to a drama bells of all the churches are set ringing; idl 
that is being made while it is l>emg acted, the chapels are adorned with garlands mid 
a Breton singer happens to be a man of vases of fresh fiowers ; the saints in their 
bonacienee as well as of talent, he can do niches, and over their altars, arc dressed in 
much good. This was the case with a tlie national costume ; and, in particular, the . 
lame peasant of Basse-Coruouaillc, who was saint who is the patron of the district, is 
exercising, a few years ago, a great inflaence dressed like a bride or bridegroom, as (lie • 
over the people. He was nickrianied Lolz- case may be. If the saint be a female, she 
Kam, or Louis the Lame, and looked like one has a white coif put upon her head, orua- 
of the dwarfs kept a(« a king’s court of old; mented with a multitude of liltle mirrors, 
ha was full of sense, and wit, and quick jier- such as eiirthly brides in Bi’ittany wear 
ception. Ha had no objection to be thought ou the wedding-day. If the saint be a 
a conjuror, and was not offended at the gentleman, he wears in his breast the 
strange stories that were current on the sub- customary bouquet, g.ay with floating rib- 
ject of his powers ; such a belief gave liim an hons, which distinguishes a bridegroom in 
advantage over his uneducated hearers, which his glory. 

he did not use for an ill purpose. Drunken- Towards evening the chapel is swept, and 
ness prevails amongst the lower order’ of it is customary to throw chapel dust up Intq 
the Bretons, and, at their grand P.'irdous, it the air, in order 'tliat the wind may be 
is seldom that the solemnity passes away fn /our.-ible to those who are coming in from 
without scenes of distressing hrut:dity. Louis the adjacent islands on the morrow. Imme- 
Ham always took occasion in his own pari.sh, dhitoly afterwards all the gifts that are to be 
to attract an •inmense crowd l ound him, ami offered to the holy patron of the place, are 
by persuasive eloquence :in<l vivid jiictiu’cs, spread out in a conspicuous part of the nave, 
drawn in songs, upon tlie horror of tliis These gifts are generally sacks of corn, hanks 
^.istly vice, he achieved throughout las own of fl;ix, fleeces of young lambs or ewes, new 
district a triumph similar to that of Father hives of honey, and such ru.stic treasures. 
Matliew. Less than a century ago it was usual at this 

Quite lately I happened to be ivitm'ss of a time to dance in the chapel; but at present 
scene at St. I’ol de Ijcou, which was very the dance takes place ou the green in front, 
striking and characteristic. There hjul been , wliere there is sure to be a fountain dedicated 
a frightful murder in the district, wliich,' to a saint. 

being the newest and nio.st fascinating event, | Formerly the bonfire ueverwaa omitted late 
was chosen for his tlicnio by a hluid minstrel' at night, but of late years even the bonfire has , 
.at the fair. A large crowd had assembled | fallen a good deal into disuse. In somq j 
round him, and he had already named his hamlets, however, it is still abided by, with'.’ 
subject, and prefaced his poem by an exor- all tlie rites thereto belonging. A high pole 
dium, when he paused suddenly and addressed adorned with a garland is set up in the midst • 
the auditors : of light wood shavings and heather. To the 

“ Christians,” said he, “ before we go light shavings fire is set, and the whole coui- 
further let us all say a I’atcr and a He pany, with wild cries, songs, and prayers, 
profundia for the assassin and his victim.” watches until the flame shall have leaped up 
At these words he took off his hat, a move- high enough to catch the garland at the top. 
ment which was generally followed. All Directly alter this has hajipeucd, all dance 


made tlie sign of the cro.ss ; he tlien recited twelve times round the polo, and then the 
several expiatory prayers, to which the rest old men place a circle of stones round the 
responded ; having done that he rasumed his fire, in the midst of which there is a cauldron 
ballad, and so went on to relate his story. fixed. Formerly meat for the priests used to 
When cholera prevailed in Brittany, the be cooked in that pot, but now people content 
wandering singers took that as their theme, themselves by filling it with watei*. Child- 
and, instructed by the doctors and the autlio- reu throw into the water, as it boils, pieces of 
riiieg, put into song the proper remedies metal, and then fixing bits of reed to the two 
which should be used in the treatment of the handles, they cause the whole machine to dis- 
malady. • Thus people were taught readily eoiirao excellent music, 
to take those precautions wliich their indo- By daybreak the next morning visitors 
lenee or ignorance would in no other' way come in bands to the Fardou, from all parts 
have carea to study. of Brittany, singing and shouting prayers. 

1 have alluded to the great religious meet- As soon as each band gets within sight of the 
ings of the Bretons, called their Pardons, church spire, all the people in it go down on 
They are q,pite peculiar to the province, and their knees, and make (ie sign of the cross, 
they date their origin back to the early ages If the Pardon be held in a. town near the sea, 
after Druidism had disa{>peared. In fact the water is at this timqflovered with vessels, 
the^are remnants of the ceremonies of the from every one of which .proceeds the same; 
• ancient j^ana, of which a great number of chcrus oi prayer, 
vestiges occur in Brittany. Sometimes whole cantons arrive at onoa, 

Every great Pardon lasts at least three bringing the banners of their pariahai^ Sfid 
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,' lie&dod by their priests. The clergy of the caught him by one arm and trhirkd Kiim, 
Pardon always advance to receive and wel- round and round till he was thrown >do«ti ' 
, come them. dead. There is no lack of such warnings to' 

After vespers there takes place a grand idle boys and girls. What right has s> game- 
procession. The young men and the maids, some youth to display levity before the 
in all the pomp of costume, walk in long close supreme engine. “ Watch me do a tri<i J ”' 
lines, with iuhuite devotion, followed by bands cried such a youth to his fellow, aud put 
of sailors, who go barefooted and sometimes his arm familiarly within the arm of the 
almost unclad, it they happen to have made great irou-hearted chief, '^I'U show you a 
vows when in fear cn shipwreck. The pro- trick,” gnashed the pitiless monster. A 
cession pauses at the cemetery of the town, coil of strap fastened his arm to the shaft, 

' where prayers are said, and in these prayers it aud round he went His leg was cut o% 
is usual for the lord of the manor and his and fell iulo the room, his arm was broken 
family to join. in three or four places, bis ankle was 

. The whole level plain is covered by this broken, Lis head was battered j he was not 
time with tents, under which pilgrims pass released alive. 

the night in vigils, and in listening to the Why do we talk about such bonible' 
religions songs. The minstrels go from one things ? Because they exiet, and their ex- 
P^ to another of the whole encampment, istence should be clearly known. !]^cau8e 
Sinfpng no songs that are not of a serious there have occurred during the last three 
kirS, because the whole of the first day of the years, more than a hundred such deaths, 
Pardon must be spent , in holy thoughts, and more than ten thousand (indeed, nearly 
Worldly amusements are to follow. twelve thousand) such accidents in our fao- 

At dawn on the second day worldly tories, and they are all, or nearly all, pre- 
thoughts and pleasures are permitted to rush ventible. 

in ; then begin all the amusements of a fair, These few thousands of catastrophes are 
and its excesses. The Kloers may then sing the results of the administrative kindness 
their love-songs for the last time, if they so abundant in this country. They are all 
mean to hold by their choice of the priestly the fruits of mercy. A man was lime¬ 
calling. Then it is that those famous dramas washing the ceiling of an engine-room : he 
are performed, which last several days, and was seized by a liorizonUl shaft and killed 
which are the last existing remnants of the immediately. A boy was brushing the dust 
Mysteries and Moralities that were the from such a ceiling, before whitewashing: 
delight of our forefathers in almost all he had a cloth over his head to keep the 
countries. dirt from falling on him; by that cloth 

The Pardon here described I saw at Eos- the engine seized and held him to adrainis- 
porden in Finistdre. ter a chastisenTent with rods of iron, A 

•—--- youth while talking thoughtlessly took hold 

GEOUND IN THE MILL, ' that hung over the shaft; his 

- hand was wrenched off at the wrist. A man 

"It is good when it happens,” say the chil- climbed to the top of his machine to put the 
dren,—“ that we die before our time.” Poetry strap on the drum : he wore a smock 
may be right or wrong in making little oper- which the shaft cauglit ; both of hia 
atives who arq ignorant of cowslips say any- arms were then torn out of the shoulder- 
thing like that. We moan here to speak joints, both legs were broken, and his head 
pi'ose. There are many ways of dying, was severety bruised: in the end, oi course. 
Perhaps it is not good when a factory girl, he died. What he suffered was all suffered 
. who has not the whole spirit of play spun in mercy. He was rent asunder, not per- 
i, out of her for want of meadows, gamrals haps for his own good ; but, as a sacrifice to 
upon bags ot wool, a little too near the ex- the commercial prosperity of Great Britain. ' 
posed machine^ that is t^ work it up, and is There are few amongst us—even among the i 
immediately seized, and punished by the mer- masters who share most largely in that pros- j 
dless machine tiuit digs its shaft into her perity—who are willing, we will hope and ! 
pinafore and hoists her up, tears out her left believe, to pay such a price as. all this blood 
ai m at the shoulder joint, breaks her right for any good or any gain that can accrue to 
pm, and beats her on the head. No, that them. 

is not good; but it is not a case in point, the These accidents have arisen in the manner 
mri lives aud may be one of those who think following. By the Factory Act, passed in the 
that it would have been good for her if she seventh year of Hei* Majesty's reign, it was 
had died before her time. enacted, among other things, that mi parts of 

She had her chance .of dying, and she lost the mill-gearing in a factory should be 
it. Possibly it was better for the boy whom securely fenced. There were no%uta and ifo 
his stern master, tha machine, caught as he in the Act itself; these were allowed to step 
stood on a stool wiekedly looking out of win- in and limit its powers of preventing 
' dow .at the sunlight and fiying clouds, dents out of a merciful respect, not tor the* 'j 
These were no bueinesa of his, ana nu wa: blood of the operatives, but for the goid<mtf * 
. fully, punished when .^e machine h^. served I the mill-ovum's. It was strongly represnuiiQd 
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ti> fen^a those parts of machinery that 
were higl^r'than the heads of workmen— 
: moral I^Q seven feet above the ground— 
' to iucor an expense wholly unneees- 

saiy. Kind-hearted interpreters of the law, 
therefore, agreed with mill-owners that 
seven feet of fencing should be held sufli- 
oient. The result of this acconunodation— 
taking only tlie accounts of the last three 
y^ars—has been to credit mercy with some 
‘ponuds and shillings in the books of Eng; 
ush manufacturers; we cannot say how 
many, but we hope they are enough to 
balance the account against mercy made out 
on behalf of the English factory workers 
thus :—Mercy debtor to justice, of poor men, 
women, and children, one hundred and six 
lives, one hundred and forty-two hands or 
arms, one thousand two hundred and eighty- 
seven (or, in bulk, how many bushels of) 
fingers, for the breaking of one thousand 
three hundred and forty bones, for five 
hundred and fifty-nine damaged heads, 
and for eight thousand two hundred and 
eighty-two miscellaneous injuries. It re¬ 
mains to be settled how much cash saved 
to the purses of the manufacturers is a 
satisfactory and proper off-set to tliis ex- 
]>euditure of life and limb and this crush¬ 
ing of bone in the persons of their work¬ 
people. 

For, be it strictly observed, this expendi¬ 
ture of life is the direct result of that good- 
natured determination not to carry out the 
full pi-bvision of the Factory Act, but to con¬ 
sider enough done if the boxing-off of 
machinery be made compulsory in each, room 
to the height of seven feet from the floor. 
Neglect as to the rest, of which we have given 
the sum of a three-years' account, could lead, it 
was said, only to a few accidents that would 
not matter — that would really not be worth 
much cost of prevention. As kings do no 
wrong, so macnincs never stop; and what 
great harm is done, if A, putting a strap on a 
driving pulley, is caught by the legs and 
whirled round at the I'ate of ninety revolu¬ 
tions in a minute ?—what if B, adjusting gear, 
gets one arm and two thighs broken, an 
olbowdislocated and a temple cracked ?-~what 
if C, picking some cotton from the lathe 
strips, should become entangled, have an arm 
torn off, and be doahed up and down, now 
against the floor, and now againat the ceil¬ 
ing?—what if D, sowing a belt, should 
be dragged up by the neckerchief and 
bruised by steam-power as if he were 
oats ?—^what if the boy holding a belt 
which the master Imd beense wing, be suddenly 
snapped up b^ it, whirled round a hundred 
a^d twenty times in a minute, and at each 
revolution knocked against the ceiling till 
has bones are almost reduced to powder ?— 
what if F, oiling a shaft, be oaughtfirst by the 
'*neokeinhief| then by the olothte, and have his 
, }ungs broken, his arm crushed, and his body 
' tom ?-*r’4vhat - if G, packing yam into a oarl^ 


and stretching out his hand forapomer'of 
tlie cart-cover blown aornss a Wisontal 
shaft, be caught up, partly dismembered, and' 
thrown down a corpse ?—what if H, caught by 
a strap, should die with a broken back-bose^%v 
and I die crushed against a beam in Iho ceiL™ 
ing, and little K, carrying waste tow ftom 
one part to another, be caught up by it and 
have his throat cut, and L die after one arm ' 

' had l>eeu torn off and bis two feet crushed, 
and M die of a fractured skull, and N die 
with his left leg and right arm wrenched 
from their sockets, and O, not killed, have the 
hair of his head torn away, and P be sesdped 
and slain, and Q be beaten to death against 
a joist of the ceiling, and It, coming down a 
ladder, be caught by his wrapper, and braised, 
broken, and torn till he is dead, and S 
have his bones all broken against a wall, and 
all the rest of the alphabet be killed by boiler 
explosions or destroyed in ways as horrible^ 
and many more men be killed man there are 
letters in the alphabet to call them by ? Ewnj 
case here inUawsed /ids happened, and so hme 
many others, in the last three years. Granted, 
blit what can all this matter, in the face of the 
succeeding facts ?—^that to enclose all hori¬ 
zontal sliafts in mills would put the mill- 
owners to great expense; that little danger is 
to be apprehended from such shafts to prudent 
persons, and that mill-owners have a most 
anxious desire to protect the lives and limbs 
of their work people. These are the facts 
urged by a deputation of manufacturers that 
liiis been deprecating any attempt to make, 
tins anxiety moi'e lively than it has hitherto „ 
been. . ' 

They found such depredation necessary. 
When it became very evUent that, in ad¬ 
dition to a large list of most serious acci¬ 
dents, there were but forty lives offered up 
annually to save mill-owners a little trouble 
and expense, a circular was issued by the' 
factory-inspectors on the last d^y of January 
in the present year, expressing their deter-; 
minntion to entorco the whole Factory Acfei 
to the utmost after the first of June next, 
and so to compel every shaft of machinery^ 
at whatever cost and of whatever kind, to be 
fenced off. Thereupon Loudon beheld a 
deputation, asking merigr from the Govern¬ 
ment for the aggrievra and threatened 
manufacturers. We have, more than once, in 
discussing other topics of this kind, dwelt 
upon the necessity of the most strict repres¬ 
sion of all misplaced tenderness like that for 
which this committee seems to have peti¬ 
tioned. Preventible accidents roust be sternly 
prevented. 

Let Justice wake, and BigOur take her time, 

For, lo t our mercy is become our crime.** 

The result of the depu^titm is not wholly*, 
satisfactory. There follows so'much interfei> | 
ence by the Home Office in favour of the mUl^; 
owners, as to absolvethem from the.neoestiW 
of absolutely bSxing-up all their machines,«aia' 
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• "to l-cquiie only that they use auy precautions 
that occur to them for the prevention of the 
accidents now so dejplorably fretiuent, Wa- 
ehinej-y might, for example, be adjusted when 
^Jtfae stiafts are'not in motion ; ceilings wliiie- 
■^washed only when all the machinery is stand¬ 
ing still; men working near sLafla should 
wear cJosely-fitting dresses, and so forth. Ma¬ 
nufacturers are to do astliey please, and cut 
down in their own way the matter furnished 
.. for their annual of horrors. Only of this 
' they are warned, that they must reduce it; 
and that, hereafter, the friends of injured 
operatives will he encouniged to sue for 
compensation upon death or loss of limb, and 
Government will sometimes act as prose- 
oator. What do we find now in the reports ? 
For severe injury to a young person caused 
by gi-oss and cognisable neglect to fence or 
shaft, the punishment awarded to a wealthy 
firm is a fine of ten pounds twelve shillings 
Costs. For killing a woman by the same act 
of indilforence to life and limb, another largo 
firm is fined ten jMunds, and has to pay one 
guinea costs. A fine of a thousand jK>uuds 
and twelve months at the treadmill would, in 
the last case, have been an award nmcli 
nearer the mark of honesty, and have in¬ 
dicated something like a dvili.sed sense of 
the sacreduess of human life. If the same firm 
bad, by an illegal lact of negligence, caused 
the death of a neighbour’s liorse, they would 
■have had forty, fifty, sixty pounds to pay for 
it. Ten pounds was the expense of picking 
a man’s wife, a child’s motiier, limb from 
. limb. 

Wc have not spoken too strongly on this 
subject. We are indignant against no class, 
but discuss onlj one section of a topic 
that concerns, in some fomi, almost every 
division of society. Since, however, we now 
find ourselves speaking about factories, and 
turning over leaves of the rejjorts of Factory 
Inspectors, we may as well have our grumble 
out, or, at any rate, so far prolong it as to 
make room for one more subject of dissatis- 
fiictlon. It is important that Factory manage¬ 
ment. should be watched by the public ; in a 
friendly spirit indeed—for it is no small part 
of our whole English mind and body—but 
with the strictness Wnieh every man who 
means well shonkl exercise in judgment on 
himself, in scrutiny of his own actions. We 
are told that in one liisj>ector’a district—only 
in one district—mills and engines have so 
multiplied, during the hist three years, in 
number and power, that a<l(litional work has, 
in that period, been created for th c employment 
another forty thousand hands. Every re- 
^Mrter h& the same kind of tale to tell. 
'^Ts'lng the last year, in our manufacturing 
.i«i8tricts, additions to the steam power found 
imployment for an additional army of opera¬ 
tives, nearly thirty thousand strong. The Fac¬ 
tory system, therefore, is developing itself most 
. rafiidly. It grow* too fast, perliifps; at present 
the mills are, for a short time, m excess ot tlm 


work required, and in many eases He idle for 
twodays in the week, or for one or two boursin 
the day. The succession of strikes, too, in Pres¬ 
ton, Wigan, Hindley, Bnmley, Padiliam, and 
Bacup and the other places, have left a kr^ 
number of men eut of employ, and caused, for 
a long time, a total sacrifice of wages, to the 
extent of some twenty thousand pounds a 
w'cek. These, however, are all temporary 
difficulties : the great extension of the Fac¬ 
tory system is a permanent fact, and it must 
be made to bring good with it, not evil. 

The law wisely requires that mill-owners, 
who employ children, shall also teach thezn, 
and a miiiirnuni, as to time, of schooling is 
assigned. Before this regulation was com¬ 
pulsory, there were some getid schools kept .as 
sliow-placea by certain persons; but, when the 
mjiintcnance of them became a necessity, and 
schools were no longer exceptional curiosities, 
these show-places often fell into complete 
neglect; they were no longer goods that 
would attract the public. In Scotland this 
I>art of the Factory Law seems to be well 
worked; and, for its own sake, as a beneficial 
requirenient. That does not, however, seem 
to be the case in England. All the Inspectors 
tell us of the lamentable slate of the factory 
: schools in this country ; allowance being, of 
1 course, made for a few worthy exceptions. It 
! is doubtful whether mucli good will come 
■ out of them, unless they be themselves 
organised by men determined that they 
I shall fulfil their purpose. Euglisli Factory 
children have yet to be really taught. 

“ Let them prove their inward souls ajjaiust the 
notion 

Tliot they live in yon, or under you, O wheels! 

Still, all liny, the iron wheels go onward, 

Grinding life down from its mark; 

And tile children’s souls, which God is calling 
sail word, 

Spin on blindly in the dark.” 

Here they are left spinning in the dark. Let 
Mr.Redgrave’s account of a factory school 
visited by him, near Leeds, suffice to 
show:— 

"It was held in a large room, and the In- 
sjjcctor visiting it at twenty minutes before 
twelve, found the children at play in the yard, 
and the master at work in the school-room, 
sawing up the black board to make fittings of a 
house to which he proposed transferring his 
business. The children lieiBg summoned, came 
in carelessly, their disorderly habits evidently 
not repressed by their master, but checked 
slightly by the appearaime of a strange gen¬ 
tleman. Two girb lolling in th© porcli were ' 
summoned in, and the teacher then trrata- 
phantly drew out of his pocket ■& whistle, 
whereupon to blow the order for attention. 
It was the only whole tlung that he had to 
teach with. I'here were the twenty children 
ranged along the wall of a room able to c6n- . 
tain seven times the number; ther^ were the* 
bits of black board, the master’s arms, with a 
i hand-saw, i^td a hammer for apparatus, afid 
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MISSING, jL MAl®Iffl> GENTLEMA:^. 


were tlie books, namely, six dilapidated 
Bibles, some copy books, one slate, and half-a- 
dozen ragged and odd leaves of a ‘ Heading 
made ^y.’ To such a school factory children 
were being sent to get the hours of education 
which the law makes neeessaiy. Doubtless, 
that sample is a veiy bad one, but too many 
resemble it.” 

“ They know the grief of man but not the 
wisdom,” these poor childish hearts. They 
are now rescued from day-long ache and toil; 
we have given them some leisure for learn¬ 
ing, though, as yet but little more than the 
old lesson to learn. 

MlriSINO, A. MAEEIED GENTLEMAN. 

The readers of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
Twice-Told Tales will reiiiemher a very 
curious speculative essay ou tlie subject of a 
gentleman who t(K)k the strange whim of sud¬ 
denly alwenting liiiiiself from his wife and 
family, and remaiuiug concealed for many 
years in the neighbourhood of his own home, 
for the purpose of oiiserving their conduct 
after his supposed death. It is an old news¬ 
paper story, and was found, I believe, by Mi-. 
Hawthorne, in mi American Journal. A 
year or two ago it was also related in a Lon- 
<lou weekly paper ; the scene being then laid 
ill the suburbs of the metropolis : and I rc- 
iuemh<?r a few years back to have met witli it 
in a French papei-, wlicrelu the circumstances 
were stated to be of recent occurrence—the I 
mysterious husband lasing no other than oui- 
ohl friend the Sicur X., prohac vice, adrajier 
in the Hue St. Honoi’6. The various versions 
are evidently taken from one another ; but 
the original story, from which they differ 
scarcely in anything, hut in names and- jslaces, 
is found in Dr. 'William King’s “ J’lditlcal and 
Llterai-y Anecdotes of his own Times.” Dr. 
King wiis a well-known scholar and a busy 
litei-ary man, in the early part of the last 
century. His juiecdotes were discovered by 
accident, in manuscript, about forty years ago 
only ; but they were well ascortjiined to be 
genuine. The story referreil t<i apjiears to be 
authentic, and to those who liave not yet met 
witli it it may be found an interesting addi¬ 
tion to the stories of “ Disappearances ” in 
earlier numbers of Household Words. 

About the year seventeen liundred and 
•ix, I knew one Mfc Howe, a ben.sible, well- 
natured man, possessed of an estate of seven 
or oiglit hundred jiounds per annum. He 
married a young lady of a good family 
in the 'West of England ; her maiden 
name was Mallet; she was agreeable in her 
person and manners, and proved a very good 
wife. Seven or eight years after they had 
been married, he rose one morning very early, 
and told his wife tliat he was obliged to go to 
, ;the Tower to transact some particular busi- 
. hesB. 1^0 same day, at noon, hie. wife re- 
.e^ved H note from him, in which he informed 
' her that he was under a necessity of going to 


Holland^ and should probably be absent three 
weeks or a month. . . . He was absent from 
her seventeen years, during whkh time she 
neither heard from him, or of him. The even¬ 
ing before he returned, whilst she was 
supper, and with her wme of her friends saw 
relatious—particularly one Dr. Hose, a phym- 
cian—who bad married her sister, *a billet, 
without any name subscribed, was delivered 
to her, in which the writer requested the 
favour of her to give him a meeting in the 
Hird-cage Walk, in St. James's Hark. "Vyiien'' 
she had read the billet, she tossed it to Dr. 
Hose, and s.-iid, laughing, ‘ you see, brother, as 
old as I am, I have got a gallant.’ Hose, who 
perused tlie note with more attention, declared 
it to be Mr. Howe’s handwriting. This sur¬ 
prised all the company, and so much ad'ected 
Mrs. Howe that she fainted away. However, 
she so<m recovered, when it was agreed that 
Dr. Hose and his wife, with the other gentle¬ 
men and ladies wlio were tiiere at supper, 
shoulfl attend Mrs. Howe the next evening to 
the Hird-cage Walk. They had not been 
there more than five or six minutes, when 
Mr. Howe came to them ; and, after saluting 
his friends .and embracing his wife, w.alked 
home with her, and they lived together in 
great liai mouy from that time to tiie day of 
his death. 

But the most curious part of my tale 
remains to bo related. London is the 
only place in all Europe where a man can 
find a secure retreat, or remain, if he pleases, 
many 3 'ears unknown. If he pays constantly 
for liis lodging, for his provisions, and for 
whatsoever else he wants, nobody will ask a 
question concerning him, or incjuire whence 
he comes, or whitVier he goes. "When Howe 
left hie wife, they lived ill a house in JermjTi 
Street, near St. James’s (’hurch. He went 
no farther than to a little street in West¬ 
minster, where he took a room, for which he 
paifl five or six shillings a-we^ ; and, chang¬ 
ing his name, and disguising himself by wear¬ 
ing a black wig (for he was a fair man), he re¬ 
mained in this habitation during the whole 
time of ills absence. He had had two. children 
by his wife when he separated from her, who 
were both living at that time ; but they both 
died young, in a few years after. However, 
during their lives, the second or third year 
after their father disappeared, Mrs. Howe 
was obliged to apply for an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment to procure a proper settlement of her 
husband's estate, and a jirovision for her¬ 
self out of it daring his absence, as it was 
uncertain whether he was alive or dead. 
This act he suffered to be solicited aud 
passed, and enjoyed the pleasure of reading 
the progress of it in the votes, in a little 
coffee-house near his lodging, which he fre¬ 
quented. 

Upon his quitting h» house and family, in 
the. manner 1 have mentioned, Mrs. Howe 
at first imi^ned, as she could not Conceive 
any other cabe for such on abrupt elopement^ 
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1i}At lie had eontructed a large debt tbiknown 
to her, and tgr that means Involved liimself in 
^fficaltiea whioli he could not easily sur¬ 
mount ; and tor some days she lived in con- 
. Jlinual apprehension of demands from credi- 
'tbrs, of seizures and executions. But nothing 
of this kind happened ; on the contrary, he 
did ndt' only leave his estate quite free and 
unencumbered, but be paid the bills of every 
tradesman withwhomhehadanydcalings; and, 
upon exaniining bis papers in due time after 
“ be was gone, proper receipts and discharges 
were found from all persons, whether trafles- 
men or othets, with whom he had any manner 
a of transactions, or money concerns, Mrs. 
Howe, after the death of her children, thought 
proper to lessen her family of servants and 
; the expenses of her housekeeping, and t.hcre- 
fore removed from Iier house iu .Itfrmyn Street 
to a httle house in Brewer Street, near Golden 
Square. J nst over against her lived one Salt, 

, acorn-chandler. Aliout ten years after Ins 
, disappearance, Mr. Howe contrived to make 
acquaintance with Salt; and at length acquired 
such a degree of intimacy with liiin, tliat ho 
. usually dined with Salt once or twice a-week. 
From the room in which they ate, it wiis not 
difficult to look into Mrs. IJow'e's dining-roofn. 
where she generally siit and received her corn- 

B ; and Salt (who beliaired Howe to be a 
elor) frequently recommended his own 
wife to him as a suitable niatcli. During 
the last seyen years ot Howe’s absence, 
he wefit every Sunday to St. James’s Oburcli, 
and used to sit in Mr. Salt’s scat, where he 
had a view of his wife, but could not easily be 
. Been by her. 

Afcer he returned home, be never would 
-('houfess, even to his most intimate friends, 
what was the real cause of such a singular 
conduct. Apparently there w.os none; but 
whatever it was, he was certainly ashamed 
< to uwn it. Dr. Bose has often siiid to me that 
■ he believed bju brother Howe would never 
have returned to his wife, if the money he 
took with him, which was supposed to have 
been one or two thousand pounds, iiad not 
; ^en all spent; .and he must have been a good 
economist and frugal in his manner of living, 
. 'otherwise his money would scarcely have held 
out; for I imagine hdmad his whole fortune 
' '■ by him (I mean what he carried away with 
him), in money or b.auk biils, and daily took 
! out of his bag, like the Spaniard in Gil 
Bias, what was sufficient for his expenses. 
; Yet I have seen him, after his return, 
'; .joddressing his wife in the language of a bride- 
[ eMom. And I have been assured by some of 
'his most intimate friends that he treated her, 
f dvlHng the rest of their lives, with the greatest 
kiiadnesa and affection. 

, Bri King adds in a note that he was well ac- 
, qualnted with Br. and also with Salt; 
ritat he often inet theta at King’s Coffee-house, 
ne&r <^lden Square (Dr. King was an active 
. Jaeblnte and Bd8e:'hm8of French connexions); 
, ' and ilmttbfijtfretluehfdy eittertaihed him with 


this . remarkable story: relating tbef^ Mid^ 
many other particulars which hod esoa^^ Itfg 
memory. _ ■ ' .. 

A MAEVELLOUS JOURNEY WITH 
THE OLD GEOURAPHER. , 

Wb recently performed a journey over 4 
large part of Euro])e,in company with Master 
Peter Heylyn, clerk, of the reigns of Charles 
the First and Second, We parted company 
witli that worthy gentleman on the inhos- ‘ 
pitahle shores of the great North Sea ; .. but, 
being aware of his intention of travelling over. 
Asia, Africa, and America, we hereby rejoin 
him, in a sort of aerial flight, and shall take 
the opportunity of dropping down upon any. 
province, town, mountain, valley, or desert, 

I which we may desire to inspect. So.. 

I away over the Bosphorus into the oriental ' 
lau(k! 

Of Asia ill general, Peter tells us, among 
other notc-wurlhy things, tlmt it " is the com¬ 
mon niotlier of us all, from whence, a* from 
the Trojan home, innumemblo troops of men 
I issued to people the other parts of the un¬ 
inhabited world.” The lively aud opposite 
character of Ibis similitude gives us an ad¬ 
mirable idea of tliut great scattering of nations, 
by which the waste places of the earth are 
supposed to have been filled; the total 
absence of batlios, and the exact equality in 
the ma|;uitude aud pr'chability of the two 
facts compared, are w’ortby of obsciwatioii. 
In a little time, travelling eastward, we arrive 
over the region of this same 'Iroy ; and liere 
Peter blebs us take notice that the beauty of 
that famous city “ may be (as some write) yet 
seeiie in the ruinea which, with a kind of, 
majestie eiiterlaiue the beholder: the wals of 
large circuit, consisting of a black hard stone, 
cut four-square; some remnants of the turrets 
whiuh stood on tlie wals; aud the fragments 
of great marble tombes aud monuments of 
curious workmanship.” In the like manner, 
laborious inquirers have discovered in Wales 
gigantic evidences of King Arthur’s City, 
“towered Camelotte;”—“great stones, and 
marvellous works of iron lying under the .. 
gi'ound, and royal vaults, which divers now 
have seen,” as Caxton, in his prologue to the 
old romance of “Kin" Arthur,” affirmeth. - 
But Heylyn is sceptical as regards the Trojan 
relics, which he says are “ c^irtaiuly not the ' 
ruiiies of that Ilium which was destroyed by,, 
tlie Grecians, but another of the same name,', 
built some four ngbos from the situation of , 
the old, by Lysimachus, one of Alexamderis . 
C’aptaines, who peopled it from the neigh-‘ , 
bouring cities.” It is worthy of remark', j 
(though Peter does not allude to it) thaj 
Julius Csesar contemplated making thiS' com- 
paratively insignificant town the capital of. 
the Roman Empire, because of the suppof^ 
descent of the jftumaus from the people, qi,, 

Troy- , , . ■ ,' 

Pacing, over’ Phry^a Major, Petw tahos, 
occasion to remind ua of Mida% who, for -pre- 
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ieer^g tba music of Ptin to that of Apollo, longer ,than we might otherwise hare done.iu 
htid l& head ^aa'omed with a comely paire of the laud at which we have just arrived, 
asses* ears.” This same “adornment” is Heylyn’s account of the people iu many rer 
still better hit off by Bacon in his Wisdom spects singularly coincides with charges which 
of the Ancients, where he says (or at least is we have recently heard brought against thor 
made to say by fass Bnglisli translator, for Turks of the priesent day. He represents^' 
the original is in Latii^ that that “wise them as enervated with ease and luxury, idle, 
judge,” Midas, “ had a pair of asses’ ears serviie, and depressed by.the cruel tyrannyK}f 
privily chopt to his noddle for his sentence." their local governors. “Walking up and downs 
Concerning thfe town called Pesinus, we are they never use, and much wonder at the often 
informed that the Goddess Cibele was here walking of Christians. Biddulph relatetii 
worshipped; and that, the Konians, being that, being at his ambulatory exercise with 
told by an oracle that they would become the his compaiiious, a Tnrke demanded them 
masters of the whole world, if they could whether they were out of their way or tlieir 
obtain the exclusive possession of that deity, wits. ‘ If your waj',’ quoth the Tnrke, ‘ lay 
they sent to the Phrygians to demand it. toward the upper end of the cloister, why 
“The Phrygians, willing to please a potent come you downwards 1 If to the nether cud, 
neighbour, specially the Bornans, being their whygocyon hackeagaine?’ Shooting is their ' 
countrymen, as descended from JEluuas and chiefe recreation, which they also follow with 
his Ti'ojans, granted their request, and the much luzinesse, sitting on carpets in the 
goddesse is shipt fur Home. But behold the shadow, and sending some of their slaves lor 
unlnckinesse of fortune ! The ship, goddesse their arrows.” lleferring to the despotic rule, 
and all, made a stand in Tiber ; neither could both of the Sultans themselves, ana of their 
it be againe moved forward by force or slight. Pashas and Biissas, Heylyu says, that tlie 
It hapned that one Claudia, a vestall virgin, ordinary revenue of the empire is but small; 
being suspected [of breaking her vows], tied “ the chief reason whereof is the tyraunicall 
her girdle mito it; praying the goJiiesse that, goveniment of the Tnrke, which dehortoth 
' if shee were causelessly suspected, shoe would men from tillage, merchanilise, and other im- ' 
suffer the ship to goo forward ; which was provenients of their estates, as knowing all 
no sooner said than granted : Claudia by her their gettings to lye in the Grand Siguieur’s 
girdle drawing the ship up the streame to mercy. His extraordinary revenue is in* 
Home, where 1 leave the people woudring at credible ; for no man is master of his own # 
the miracle, as they well might.” The Roman wealth farther than stands with the Bm- 
tradeinmiracleshaspiissediutodifferenthauds perour's liking. So that lus great Bassos are 
' since those days ; but, according to the dates but as spnnges to suck up riches till their . 
of the last despatches, it was still as flourish- coffers swell, and then to be squeezed into his 
ing as ever. treasui'y. Such riches as they game, if they ' 

Presently we float over the delicious city hap to die naturally, retume to tlie £m- 
and region of Damascus, the very name of perour’s coffers, who giveth only what hee 
which 18 a romance, stately with visions of pleaseth to the children of the deceased.” It 
Greek Emperors and Arabian Caliphs, the is curious to see Heylyu, who in his own 
Mamelukes of £g}l>*'> Sultana of country was the staunch supporter of as dis- 

Turkey. “ Damascus,” says Heylyn, “ is so honest aud grinding a despotism, especially 
pleasantly situate that the impostor Maho- in the way of taxation, ns that which he 
met would never enter into it; fear- denounces, becoming the advocate of the 
i|^g (as himseife used to say) lest, being cause of the people as against their masters, 

^ ravished with the ineffable pleasures of the when another country and religion have to 
place, he should forget the businesse about bear the brunt. But it was not until long 
which he was sent, aud make this towne his after his time that Englishmen discovered 
Payadise. For it is seated in a very fruitful that their own country possessed faults as 
soyle, bearing grapes all the yeare, aud girt well as virtues, aud that foreign countries had 
round about with most curious and odori- virtues as well as faults. Hot that Peter in- 
fetotu gardens.” variably forgot this rule; but he did so too often, 

Heylyn has much to say about Armenia— and especially, it must be added, where a 
the cradle, ae most inquirers suppose, of the different faith was concerned. Ho doubt, 
r human race. This country—or at least the however, his chai'ge of tyranny against the 
phief division of it, called Turconiania— Turkish Sultans aud Pashas was no more 
appears to have been the first place of settle- than they deserved ; for the same state (ff 
' meut of the Turks, after they had passed out things existed until recently, when the reforms 
of iheir aboriginal home among the wilds of of the late aud of the present monarch have 
Scythia. It may therefore be regarded as in a great degree swept away the rubbish of 
Turkey Proper; and in connexion with this past ages, and opened a new future to the 
t province Heylyn t^s us all that he has to Ottoman race. 

, tell about the Ottomans: Events now passing Prophets were not wanting-in Heylyn’s 
benea^ qur eyes have attached more thaii time, any more than in our own, to proclaim 
^ usual interest to the history of Turkey j and loudly and confidently that the Turkish,. C 
in donsequence be allowed to tarry, empire wa^ staggering, aud on the eve 
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3dli|isolattoii; tbBt,in'fiftCt,it oooldttot possibly 
lart in its int^rity much longer, Heylyn is 
himself of this opinion,for trhich he states the 
reasons at large. These are, nminly, that “ the 
body is groxrne too monstrous for the bead 
—the 8^tM», newr since the death of SoJy- 
inan, tvBcomftatiying thek armies in person, 
hot rioting and wasting their Iwdies and troa- 
sares at home: ” that the Janimries (a sort of 
fTKtorian gnard and imperial police, one of 
the main Strengths of the countiy, thongh 
often more the nxisters than tiie servants of 
the Sultans) had become enfeel)le(l l>y licen¬ 
tiousness ; tirat rebellions were of frequent 
occurrence ; tliat tbe sons of the monarchs 
were elwej's bred up in effisininacy ; that 
the Ottoman power had recently met with 
great reverses abroad; and that, “ by the 
avarice and corruption in the Court now 
raigning, all pence and wnrre, all counceis and 
informations, all wrongs and favouiv, are 
made saleable.” An onimous catalogue truly ; 
and yet I’urkcy has lasted for two centuries 
and a quarter since that period ! But Mi-ylyn 
sees still further reasons for passing sentence 
ot doom against tiie Porte, and even for 
luapjiing out the einct way in which its fate 
is to be brought about. Let us see Imw near 
he has hit the mark. A few years previously, 
Mustapbe, broOitr of Achmet 1., wns placed 
on the throne by the Janiaaries; shortly 
k afterwards deposed by tl>e smuc power; 
ag.ain placed there, and ag.'iin deposed ; his 
nephew, Amurath IV. being chosen in his 
stead. The now prince was a mere youth ; 
and Heylyn argues that Mustaphe, having 
learnt a lesson from his previous cli.anges of 
fortuim, and finding his life in continual 
danger', “ will secure himseUo from the like 
after-claps which may ha]ipen unto him when 
tliis young boy shall be a little older, by the 
taking of him away, if it bee (.a.s no question 
but it is) possible. And so,” oi acnUirly con¬ 
cludes our prophet, “ wee have the end of the 
Ottoman rach.” It is not quite clear to ua 
why the whole race is to fail because one 
member murders another ; but Heylyn is so 
confident of the result, that he proceeds to 
assign, the empire to the sundry claimants 
whom he conceives wiU arise. The Crim 
Tartars are to basbkhheir claim upon the fact 
of their supplying a large part of the Tiu'kiah 
army, and they are to be succoured by the 
Groat Cham. The Basais will sbek to divide 
tlie territories among themselves, after the 
manner of Alexander's captnius upon the 
death of tHeir chief The Janisaries, being 
the best soldiers of the Empire, and having 
already Constantinople in their grasp, will 
put ill their daim,and will have the bestchonce 
of all; “unlesse,” adds Peter, “ the princes 
of Christendom, laying aside private malice, 
joino all in armes to strip this proud peacock 
of her leatb^, and (upon so blessed an advan¬ 
tage) to bqdake in pisoes, with arodde of iron, 
^ia insolent and burdensome monai'chy.—>A.. 
thing rather tobee desired than expected.”'" 


See how Time dihdaius to ‘fUloik: ilp ^ 
forecastings of m«u! bfustaphe, ' df i 

murdering Amurath, was iiimself tDUrderhd ’ 
by Amurath. The Crim Tartaaa, Instfead df 
being the masters of Turkey, are tbe sllavbb 
of Bussia. The Pashas ato still nothhug'niew' 
than Pashas,having, indeed, much leas powtC’ 
than before. The Jaiiixaries have noidestroyed 
(he Sultans, but were themselves deste’oytld 
in the horrible blit iierhups necessary 4 wb*- 
wicre of eighteen hundred and twenty-five. 
And the chief powers of Europe, iwther 
than unite for the partition of Tuikey, have 
formed themselves into aleague for its defence. 

I The prophets of our own day may, perhaps, 
'find a lesson in these di^ppointed vatich 
nations. 

In trc.'iting of Arabia, Heylyn, as we may 
expect, app-aks for the most part of Mahomdt 
and his religion. Bard and bitter words are 
the only exj'rossions he can find for them ; 
calling tbe latter “ an ii-religious religion,”“a 
heathenish Buiiemtiti on,” amass of absurdities, 
snpei'^titious, and fopperies, and MabonnSt 
himself a man tempted by the devil. He has 
a keen eye and a sharp' tongue for aU 
the many faults of that faith ; but ho "will 
not, if ho can help it, recognise its prin¬ 
ciples, or consider it with a reference to 
the sanginnary and debasing idolatry which 
it disjjlacod. But he is obliged to acknow^ 
ledge the charity of the Wahometans, and 
the noble fact that ^ you shall hardly find 
any beggars among them ; ” and the oppor¬ 
tunity of giving a side blow at the Pope, lured 
him into this great admission in their fitvour 
—“ I have heard many say, th.at it is betted 
for a man that would injoy liberty of con¬ 
science to live* in the countries professing 
Maliometanisme than Papistrio; for in tbe 
one bee sliall never bee free from the bloody 
Inquisition; in the other hee is never molested 
if hee meddle not with the I^aw, their women, 
or their slaves.” We are all well acquainted, 
in imagination, wl^ the chant of theMu- 
ezxin from the twlkmts, summoning 
people to prayer in the grey early dawn, in thft 
burning blue of the noon-daj', and under the 
dying light and new-born stars of evening— 
that remote disembodied, spiritual voice some¬ 
where between heaven and eaith, which 
enchanted a recent French traveller; btrti 
perhaps, it was never alluded to -with so little 
reverence as by Peter. He says that at 
the proper times “tbe eryers teepe O'battlin^ 
in the steejtlcs for the people to come to 
church.” After this, we will 'fly away into 
Tartary, 

Here, in this district 'called Cath.ay (thht 
golden land of old Italian romance and poetry) 
we come across the cities of CambalU) wheto.. 
there are fifty thousand astrdc^ers, and • 
of Xaindq—toe “Xanadu” of ^terldg^^u 
magnificent dream-poem. In tois latter J4 
“ the palace of the Emp«Poar, of a four^quato 
figure, every side extending eight mifes ih 
length. Within this - quadrant is ianotihri:* 




A MABVIM:.0XIB JOUSNSTT'with the old «E0(3RAPHES. 


'WjiOBa miles long ; aaad ‘within 

offoum mibs square -which is 
<gsi)ux it selfe. Betwo^e these Beverall 
wsl«,iirB'waikes, gardens, orchards, fishponds, 

t ees fbr all manner of exercise, and jwrkes, 
rests, chases for all manner of game.” 
Here we ,have the “ 8 tatel 7 .pleasnre-dome ” 
which Hnbla Khan " decreed,” as Coleridge 
Bays; 

So, twice fire miles ef fertile (froiind. 

With walls and towers well girdleil rannd; 

And here were gurdens bright with simious rills. 
Where bloaeoin'd many an incense-bearing tree; 
And here were furests anoieut as the hills, 
jE)afuIdii:|^ sunny spots of greenery. 

The Great Cliam, or Khan, ,of Tartary, is 
nailed by the simple vulgar, “ the Shadow of 
Spirits, and Sonne of the Immortuli God; 
and by himselfe is reputed to be the muiinrcli 
of the whole world. For this cause every 
day, as soone as hee Itath dined, hee causeth 
his trumpets to be sounded : by that signe 
giving leave to the other kings and princes 
of the earth to goe to dinner. A fine dreamo 
of universall monarchie.” Cathay, it may be 
remarked, has been diacovcreii by modern 
geographers to be a part of Cliina, and not oi 
I'ai’tary ; but at present we are travelling 
with an old geogra})hcr, and thereibre shall 
not heed the irupertincncos of later scribes. 

India, which has now become almost 
another England, and has had all its mystery < 
and romance rubbed uif by its connection; 
with mercantile speculation and shop in-1 
teresta, was in Heylyii’s time an inscrutable and 
little-known Lind, wliere Fable had it nearly' 
all her own way, with small fear of being | 
dispossessed by Ileality. “There have bin 
attributed to this India,” says iieylyn, “ the 
talcs of men with dogge's heads ; of men 
with one legge onely, yet of groat swiftnesse ; 
of such as Jive by sent; of men that bad but 
one eye, and that in their forheods; and of 
others whose eares did reach unto the 
ground. It is rejiurtedi^BO that tlds people, 
by eating a dragon’s-ii|||||b liver, attaine 
to the lUkderstan'ding the languages of 
beasts ; that they caii' make themselves, 
when they list, invisible ; that they have two 
tubbes, whereof the one opened yeelds windc, 
the other raino; and the like. But of these 
relations and the rest of this straine, 1 doubt, 
hot but the understanding reader knoweth i 
how to Judge and what to beleeve.” Ail who j 
please are at lilierty to assent to the above,! 
imd also to the assertion that “ Bacchus was 
&e fir^ that entred and conquered this 
country; as indeeil,” adds Peter, “ what 
regions firat or last hath he not brought 
m^r his mme empire f ” At Moltan, “ the 
women ride booted and spurred: a fasliion 
lately imitated by some mimicke dames of 
Eg^^d: ” and at Uhu^ “ if 1 remember 
aright, the women, in a foolish pride, blacke 
their t^th : because dogge’s teeth (forsootii) 
we,white|.” 

JTe. have now got into the region of 


wanders, and of stately and majestic visk(mB. 
The metropolis called Quinsay, in Chins, ia 
like a city out of the Arabian Nights —*b (Sfiy 
of the Genii, or of the Pre-Adamite sultans. 
It “ cuntaiueth in circuite one hundred milei^ 
having in the midst of it a lake of thiity' 
miles compasse, in which ore two goodly 
ilands, and in them two maghificent palaces, 
adorned with all necessaries either for ma- 
jestie or convenience, in which are celebrated 
the publike feasts and the marriages of the 
lietter sort. The lake is nourished with 
divers rivers, the chief being Pylysango and 
I Cacamacan ; on whioli rivers twd/oe thoiiswnd 
bridges lift up their statdy heads, and under 
whose immenso arches great ships with sails 
spread abroad, and top and top-gallant may 
and doe usually passe. This citty, partly by 
tlie fury of warres, and partly by the violence 
of earthquakes, hath now lust no small part 
of her ancient beauty and reiiowne.” Heylyn’s 
ai^ount of this city appears to be derived 
from Marco Polo. Of the diet of the Chinese 
our geographer says: “They este tbride in 
a day, but sparingly; their drink e 'th^ 
driuke hot,” [an allusion to tea, perhaps^ 
“ and eate their meate with two sticks of 
ivory, ebony, or the like : not touching their 
meat with tlteir hands, and therefore no great 
filers of linnen. The use of silver forks in 
eating, with us, which our sprucer gallants 
so much used of late, was no <loubl an imita¬ 
tion of tills.” Tlie aliove allusion to the 
Chiripso “not touching their meat with their 
hands,” ns if it were something strange and 
uote-wortliy, gives us a vivid idea of the 
dirty habits ol our ancestors, no very long 
time ago. 

For a few more Eastern wonders, which 
will remind the reader of some of the 
marvels of Sindbad the Sailor, we will 
drop down upon the Moluccas, snd other 
oi'ieutnl islands. Tn the former it is asserted 
“ that there is a river, plentifully stored 
with fish, whose water is yelf so hot that 
it doth immediately scalil ofif the skin o^ 
any beast that is cast into it; that some 
of the men have tayles, and most of their 
swine have homes ; that they have oysters, 
wiiich they call JSras, the shels whereof are 
of so large compasse that they christen 
children in them; that in the sea there ore 
stones which grow and inorease like fish, of 
which the best lime is made ; that there is a 
bird called Monicodiata, which, having no 
feet, is in coutinuall motion ; and that there 
is a hole in the backe of the cock, in 'which 
the henne doth lay her eggs and hatch her 
young ones.” These statements are made 
on the authority of Galvano; but Heylyn 
entirely disbelieves them. In some other 
Indian and Chinese Islands, travellers relate 
that thci’e is “ a tree whoso westeme part is 
ranke '[loyson, and the easterne part an ex¬ 
cellent preservative against it. They tell us 
also of a fruit tiiat whosoever aateth shall for 
]!he space of twelve hours be out of his wits ; 
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;«Qd of a stone on which whoaoever sitteth | 
• Bhidl suddenly have a rupthre in his body.” 
{An awkward land, this, to travel in !] “We 
ai-e told also that hereabouts are taken tor- 
^toiees of that bignesse that ten men might 
ait and dine within one of the shells; and 
that here is a tree which all the day time 
bath not a doure on it, but within half an 
hours after suuue-set is full of them. AU 
huge and monstrous lies" 

Nevertheless, when Peter gets into Africa, 
he entertains us with similar relations. 
Africa, by the way, he calls a country, in¬ 
stead of a quarter of the globe ; and sjjeaks 
of the Vandal kings thereof, as though they’ 
had ruled over the whole region from sea to 
sea. In speaking of an expedition by the 
Goths of Spain against the Bomans in Italy, 
which was defeated on account of the former 
refusing to dglit on a Sunday, while the 
latter had no such scruples, and consequently 
massacred their unresisting enemies, he makes 
a remark which we commend to all over 
strict Sabbatarians. “Works of necessity,” 
he observes, “are allowed by the best divines, 
as consonant to God’s word, to bcc done on 
tliat day.” He appends an anecdote of a 
Jew, who, “being at Alexandria, and refusing 
to take abippe, when the winde served very 
happily, to saile into Palestine, because it was 
Saturday, — the better to cousen Lis con¬ 
science, hired a Janizary to beate liim aboard: 
which task the Janizary, i^artly in love to 
knavery, and partly in hate to the nation, 
performed not by halfes, and in jest, but 
lashed him sorely, and to the purpose.” 

The- women of Barlwiryy Peter quaintly 
ponrtrays in a few words; describing them 
as “ sumptuous in jewels, heautifiM in hUick- 
nesse, having delicate soft skiimes.” But 
the people of Negroland provoke his contempt 
in the highest degree. Of this nation he 
says: “ The ve^ nobles (if so noble a name 
may without offence bee given to so blockish 
a people) are’so stupid that when they are in 
'presence of their king they never looke him 
in the face, but sit dat with their elbowes on 
their knees, and their hands on their faces; 
and,/or their greater gallantry, they aimoint 
tiieir haire with the fat of fishes, which 
maketh them stinlq; abominably.” In the 
more civilised parts of Africa il^onders come 
crowding in upon us in every direction ; as, 
for instance, at the city of Morocco, where it 
appears that on a tower of the castle are 
three globes of pure gold, weighing one 
hundred and thirty thousand Barbury ducats, 
and that several kings have essayed to take 
them down, in order to use them for the 
benefit of their exchequer, but have inva- 


by spirits. We hear also of the Psylli, a 
people of lybia, so venomous in themselves 
that they could poison a snake; and we are 
told that the inhabitants of Ethiopia Superior 
are of aa olive^tawny complexiwi, ^excepting 


only their MAg himself, who is slvmdes of' a 
white complexion : a wottderfnll preifogal^v^ 
if true.” At the island of Pharos; Peter 
does not forget to inform us that here 
Ptolemy built a tower of glass (a sort of 
ante-type of the Crystal Palace), “whiidi, 
being by reason of magicke enc^ntments 
impregnable, was by him laid levell to the 
ground with a handfnll of beanes.” Of the 
last cataract of the Nile, we read that “the. 
hideousnesse of the uoyse which it maketh 
not only deafeth all the by-dwellers, but the 
hills also are tome with the sound." This is 
very grand, and is perhaps not far from the 
truth ; but we cannot say as xiuich for a 
tradition concerning the island of Teneriffe, 

“ tlie inhabitants of which never heard of a 
showre or river, but receive all their fresh ’ - 
waters from a most high mountaine, wherein 
there is a tree covered continually with a 
moist cloud, which every npone dissolveth 
into water, and is by cisterns cOnveighed into 
divers parts of the iland.” The same story 
has been told of another of the Canary Islands. 

America in the time of Heylyn was a very 
different place from the America of the pre¬ 
sent day. The red man still held possession 
of a large part of his ancestral earth; the 
primeval forests had been but slightly en¬ 
croached upon by modern cities ; and the 
great republic ol the north-west had not even 
been dreamt of as a possibility. In the south 
the Spaniards had made some progress ; but 
the I’ili'rim Bathers bad not long crossed 
the Atlantic, and only a nucleus or so of 
English society existed in the north. Peru 
was tlie California of those days, from wliich 
such large quantities of gold were poured into 
Europe that, according to Heylyn, they were 
supposed by many to have created a “ dearth 
of all things in respect of former timeswe 
suppose, by putting a stop to production. A 
story which he tells touching this subject 
may be perused with advantage by many of 
our fellow-counti^men in Australia at the 
present d.ay. “Two merchants, departing 
from Spaiue to get gold, touched upon part of • 
Barbai^, where the one buyeth Moores to 
dig and delve with, the Other fraughteth his 
vessell with sheep ; and, being come to the 
Indies (America), the one, finding mines, set 
his slaves to worke, and the other, hapning 
in grassie ground, put his sheeps to grasing. 
The slaves, growne cold and hungry, call fori 
food and cloathing, which the sheep-master by 
the increase of his cattle had in abundance; 
so that what the one got in gold, with toyls,' 
charges, and hazard, hee gladly ^ve tinto the' 
other for continuall supplies of victuals and 
rayments for himselfe and his servants. In' 
the end, the mines being exhausted, and all^ 
the gold thence arising l^ug exchanged witk 
the sheepheard for such necessaries as nature- 
required, home retunied the sheepheard in’ 
triumph; his companion having nothingtq 
shew for the iroprovem^it of his stock.” 
Bchemee’for-ottttiag through the IstiimuB (k^. 
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' Pii^eQ: were rife in He^l^a's time ee well w 
UQW; onlj that in those days Spain, and not 
England, was liie enterprising nation ; .but 
•ee, how Peter frowns upon such tilings as 
be^ impious. “I have read,” said he, “of 
many the like attempts begaune. but never 

of,any finished.God, it seometh, being 

not pleased at such proud and haughty euter- 

S iases. And yet,” h® “dds cautiously, “ per- 
aps the want of treasure hath not becne the 
least cause why the like projects have not 
proceeded; besides the dreudfull uoyses and 
apparitions which continually affrighted the 
workmen.” The present speculators had best 
look to this last-mentioned danger. 

The remote is always allied to the wonder- 
fill ; and the distant lands of the earth are 
filled with monstrosities and marvels, until 
repeated iutei'-cominunicatioii has destroyed 
the charm.' We have already seen this in 
connexion with Asia and Africa; and America 
is no exception to the rule. A few instances, 
before we close our book, and end our discur¬ 
sive flight, will give the reader a further 
specimen of tins strange faculty of the human 
mind ; though it sliould be remembered that 
some of the stories here quoted may have a 
root in fact. One of the chief towns in 
Guiana, says Ileylyu, ui El Dorado, “the 
greatest city of America, and, as some relate, 
of the world, too. For Deigo Ordas, one of 
the compauisua of Cortex, is sayd to liave 
eutred into this citiy at nooue, and to have 
ti’avellud all that day, luid the next also uiitill 
night, tlirough the strectes liereuf, before he 
came to the King's pallacc. It is situate on 
a lake of salt water two hundred leagues in 
length, and is by the Spaniards called El 
Dorado j(or the Guilded Cilty) from the abun¬ 
dance of gold, both ineoyne, plate, armour, and 
other furniture, which the sayd Deigo Ordas 
there saw,” Near to another city, “report 
telleth us of a chrislall muuulaiii.” Cusco, 
in Peru, is “ the seat of the uucicut kings of 
this nation ; wlio, the more to beautifle tliis 
• citty, commanded every oiie of the nobility to 
build a pallace here lor his contiimall resi¬ 
dence. It hath a fairc market-phme, in the 
midst of which two high wayes thwart one 
. another, wiiich are two thousand miles long, 
straight and levell.” A t Portovcio, there are 
g^ves in which are fonnd human teeth of 
^ee fingers’ breadth. The Strait of Magal- 
haens is “ a place of that nature that which 
Miray soever a man bend his course, he sliali 
be sure to have the winde against him, * * * 
On both sides are the high mouutaines con- 
tihually covOTed with snow, from whence pro¬ 
ceeds those dangerous counter-wiudea that 
beat on all sides of it: a place certainely uu- 
pleasiog to view, and hazardous to passe.” 
Peter idso talks to us of a fig-tree, the north 
port of which, looking towards mountains, 
produees'finiit only in the summer, while the 
apUtb part^ facing the sea, is fruitful only in 
the/ewter; of a little animal which cannot 
go. a^i^efs throw in. less than fifteen days •, 


of “ an hearbe, called Sentida or Viva vfhfeb, 
if one touch it, will shut its leaves, and Act 
open them till the man which did dispUaie 
it be gone out of sight ” (this is the densitiyo 
plant) ; of flying fishes, (“but,” says he; ‘*1 
binde you not to believe it ”); and of some 
[high, craggy, and barren hills—^namely, the 
I Andes—so full of wild beasts and serpents that 
a whole army of one of the Peruvian kings 
was destroyed by them in passing that way. 

Thus we see that Tradition divides the 
world with History, and Fable with Fact, 
But we must not stay too long in these fan¬ 
tastic regions, lest our brains be moon-struck. 
So we dismiss the magician who has been 
showing us these sights, and return to the 
realities of the niueteeuth century. 

A SYRIAN LEGEND. 

Koja, the son of a shipwright of Beyrout, 
became the hero of story simply from the 
excessive constancy of his attachment to Lisa, 
the daughter of a Maronite merchant. Nooue 
knows to what nation Kqja belonged, or is 
quite sure of the epoch of his existence. But 
as mountains in a misty atmosphere seem far 
off as soon as j'oii recede a little from them, 
so in the East, where history sheds no steady 
light on the past, popular personages who 
have only just died are often removed to an 
indefinite distance back in time. This point, 
however, is of no moment. Wen who become 
famous from the mere dis[)lay of the affections 
•are always near neighbours. We feel for ■ 
Potrai-ch, whoso hoiise has left no ruins at. 
Vancluse, just as if he were living in the next 
street. More so, perhaps; because time 
flowing over his story, has washed away every¬ 
thing but the sparkling gold. So is it with 
Koja. There were men who liated and per¬ 
secuted him in his life ; but they are gone, 
and all now join in lamenting his long sepa¬ 
ration from Lisa. 

The meeting of the two lovers was acci¬ 
dental. Une morning, Lisa, who began to And 
the women’s ajiartnieiit, to which she had 
been confined during her lather’s absence at 
Damascus; somewhat dreary, asked Margoto; 
her aunt, to take her forth, that slio might 
wander on the borders of the sea. The good 
old lady wa#well-nigh struck dumb by the 
request. “ All Uie saints bless thee ! ” cried 
she; “has a Marid (evil spirit) been whisper¬ 
ing in thy ear? Why, here am I, at this 
respectable age. I have lived all my life long 
at Beyrout, and never once have 1 desired to 
go down to the water’s edge.” Upon this 
lisa laughed, and told to her aunt the story 
of the dove who lived with the tortoise, and 
who one day expressed a desire to go and eat 
olives on a hill that was almost out of sight 
The tortoise objected, and made a long speech 
to show the impropriety of such a step; but 
the dove flashed round and round in the sun¬ 


light, and replied, “My Irieud, you mean to 
say that you liaye no wings.” . So, oS' she flewt 
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''i}&rgota ilnderatood from titis tliat Iier 
^orge wduld steal out aloue, or with one of 
the »ave girls, to satisfy her wish ; and with 
many grumblings began to get ready, first 
{tutting on a veil as thick as a towel, then an 
ample ^wn of yellow silk, and then a black 
oloak luce a domino. Afterwards she wanted 
tio take all off again, to don her yellow boots 
Ui greater comfort; but Jjisa, who bad dis¬ 
guised. herself in five minutes, would not 
allow such delay, and calling to Zarifeh, the 
slave girl, went down into the court, 
hlai'gota followed, grumbling at lier wil- 
iulnesa ; and so they went forth into the nar¬ 
row streets, and proceeded in the direction of 
the sea. 

Instead of going down to the port, always 
, full of noisy Greek and Arab s.ailors, they took 
a circuitous direction, and rcacliMl the water’s 
edge about a mile outside the town. “It is 
a beautiful evening,” aaid Lis.a. “ Fery cold,” 
quoth Mai'gota, shivoiing ; and indeed a sea- 
nreeae was blowing gently in their faces, and 
making their silk garments flutter as it passed. 
TJic water, however, tar out, seemed as placid 
as the lUueheavens above; whilst near at hand 
small waves, or rather rip]ilos, came creeping 
up the sandy beach a few inches, aiul then re¬ 
treating to return again with a rustling sound. 
Lisa took off her shoes—she had no stockings 
—and ran out to try and catch what seemed 
to her floating diamonds—star-fish that were 
poising themselves near the surface, now ex¬ 
panding, now contracting, and ever leaping 
out of roach of her hand. 

Thus they proceeded slowly until they came 
to a lodge of rock that jutted soim* hundred 
feet into the sea. By this time the wind had 
freshened a little, and a cloud of spray ooca- 
aionally played about the extreme end of the 
peint. Margota voted for a return, and tried 
to force a cough ; but Lisa insisted on running 
out along the ledge, and away she went. Her 
guardian, tired and annoyed, sat down on the 
sand to wait fdr herretnm with Zarifeh; both 
remained looking lazily at tl»e sun, which, 
with vastly enlarged circumference, was just 
poising itself near the cloudless horizon—a 
globe of fire in a sea of light. 

Hie time seemed long, audMargota at last 
said to Zarifeh, “ Mj^sight is weak, and I do 
not descry Lisa on the rock.” The slave 
girt turned her sharp eyes in that direction, 
and-rousing from her apathy, crietl: “She is 
not* thei'e! ” So, she ran forwai-d, while 
Margota^ whose hoots, were full of sand, 

■ followed slowly. The hi .ack gi rl arrived soon, 
and standing on the i-ock, shaded her eyes 
from the' sun and looked around. “ Where is 
tbs' child?” cried Margota. “Out ou the 
sea*” was the reply. “ She is going away!" 

On reaching with mneh difl5\!ulty the sum- 
..aaj^.of the roek, Margota to her dismay saw 
distanee out- on the purple waters, 

‘ movii^ towards the golden wake of tho sun, a 
boat impelled by a small sail, and thought she 
dlstingtoished two.persona ih ito “ Ha. f” ex'- 


claimed 2&irifeh, with a mesnhi^ . 

has a boatman friend^ and be is tt&ing her' 
away. See how the sail swells and bends. Hfit- 
she is not a&aid. She stands up cla:]iplogIier'' 
hands ; her veil is fluttering; and thestnmger ■ 
I is worshipping her face,” 

I Margota could see nothing of all this p 
began wringing her hands, for she .knew how 
terrible would be the anger of the father when 
he heard of what had taken place. Ibe -matter, 
however, was not so serious as she and Zarifeh' 
had at first feared. Lisa, on going ont along 
the rocks, had seen a boat floating near the 
other side, with a young man seated in it. In 
the Efkst, when once the formal rules of pro¬ 
priety are disregarded, natni'e shows itself in 
its utn] 0 .st slmpricity. Without meaning any 
harm, Lisa called ont, “ O, young boatman! 
this is the first time that I have seen the sea; 
and I long to ride for one half-bonr on its 
bosom. Take me witli thee.” 

Koja—for it was be—looked up listlessly. 
He had been sailing about all day, endea¬ 
vouring to divert his thoughts from themes 
which trouble youth, and when tlic wind had 
fallen, had sufl'ered hi« boat to float where it 
listed, just giving now and then a sweep with 
the oar, more frem habit than design. Thus 
he found himself in that place ; and was 
brouglit face to face with Lisa. He complied 
mechanically with her request, wondering 
who this maiden might be who -ftos thus out 
by herself, against all the customs of the 
country. His fancy suggested lhat it might 
be a spirit. She stepped li.ghHy on board 
when the boat floated up to a prnjccting ledge; 
and when the little mast was shipped, and she 
began to feel the tiny craft glide away from 
shore, everything was forgotten but the 
delight of the moment—^Margota, .and Zarifeh, 
and prudence, and her father’s displeasure— 
everything was forgotten but the delight of 
thus passing along like a shadow over the 
purple waters in the light of the setting sun. 
Perhaps, too, company so new to her, a hand¬ 
some youth, who gazed upon her with a be¬ 
wildered look of admiration, and who seemed 
silently to entreat her not to notice that the 
breeze had unveiled her, and tliat she, whom 
nosirtmge man ever beheld, WHs ponring love 
into his heart—perltaps this was tho chief 
cause of her forgetfulness. Love at first, 
sight is common in the Bast—^where beauty- 
can rarely be marked for a longer Bj»ce of 
time than a falling star takes to shoot across 
one quarter of the heavens. Before the shrill 
cry of Zarifeh came from the shore, Koja 
loved Lisa, and Lisa loved- Koja, and the 
destiny of the one became imlissolubly united 
with that of the other. 

When Zarifeh called out m tbe strai^ 
wailing -voice common to her- people, Lisa 
said to her lover; “ We must'return ; and we 
must part, lliisis the fto-wertime of onr lives} 
afterwards will come the withering-stm of', 
adversity.” Koja took her band am placed- 
in- it*A mg, amdr add, “ If we must 
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tbi* foJua. muy-never meet agaia ; but 
ife trill, be a meaoa of coinmiutioa. If good 
fortune ie'vriti.b me, it will retain itebrlght- 
BOSB } if evil, it will dim> If I cease to love, 
and the grave opeua for me, it will become 
blaidE.” Liaa wept at the thought of her 
lotwr’a deaib, and took the riug. They ex- 
ohatiged no more woi-ds; and jn^scutly after¬ 
ward the yoimg girl leaped from the boat 
qpmi, the extreme poiut of tho rock and 
liateBed to the approach of her guardian. She 
4id not r^ly to them, for hei' eyes and her 
mind were following ICoja, who was sailing 
mx towards the open sea—o,ut, out, towanls 
the place where the sun had gone down 
■<»-moving to and fro like a sliadow, for light 
was gradually fading, the sail growing gm- 
dtally dimmer and dimmer until the eye con¬ 
founded it sometimes with the great white 
^ixia that were coming landward, dying low 
and wearily along the watera At length it 
fadsd altogether, because night began to come 
rapidly on ; then Lisa said: “ 1 came down 
to the sea-side with a soul; now it is gone. 
This is only the form of Ids;*. My soul is 
dontiiig over the waters. L'-t us go home ; 
the wind is chill, and life’s heat lias depiU'ted 
. from me.” 

“ Woe! woe ! ” murmured Margota. " The 
master of Diat boat was a luiigician ; and he 
Wh cast a spell upon the gii-J. What have I 
done ? ” 

So they returned to the house; and Lisa 
remaiiied day after clay liituenting the loss of 
her souL She knew Unit love, such as liers, 
was destined in this world lo bring niiiia|)]>i 


prove poison to him; and ha resolved at 
onoe to dissipate his eaergiea in adventom 
No thought oi relations or friends troubled 
him; and tlm narrator does not take the 
trouble to form a justification. Passion is 
always eelfisb and all poets or romancers in 
Uie East identify themselves with those who 
yield to it, and never dieam that any other 
duties liave a claim. Away sailsi Koja, 
until he saw a ship with many sails moving 
slowdy along in the moonlight, II« hoUed it, 
and went on board, and voyaged with it to 
the Grecian islands, and then to the frank 
countries, and back to Egypt. He wont on 
shore, and, pursuing his travels for many 
yeaie, visited Habesh and the Hejaz, and El 
Hind, and Ajcrn, and many other countries. 
In all these places many beautiful women 
became enamoured of him, and seat to him 
flowexs which they had perfumed with their 
sighs; but he listened to none, and when 
they n^monstrated with him hy messengers 
lie departed fi-om that city and went to 
another. His heart was wholly occupied with 
Lisa, whom it seemed impossible he should 
meet again. 

The yoiiu^ girl was equally constant, and 
spent the chief part of her time in watebiug 
the ring which Koja had given her, lo know 
whether ’it retained its brightness. Some¬ 
times it dulled a little; and as she was unwil¬ 
ling to believe in misfortune, she reproached 
herself with want of care,' and took soft linen 
and rubbetl it; but it changed not by her 
etForts, obeying all the varied fortunes of 
tlie depart(-.d one. This ring is uot supposed 


ness to those who sulTered it. Marriages | to liave been originally emdowed with any 
amoug her jicople are not based on affection, i miraculous powers, but derived ito ntarvellons 
A husband is chosen by the father, and the quality simjily from the intensity with which 
daughter is not even asked if she ciui hope for 
Imppiuess with him. There was uc chance 
that Koja would be selected ; for she knew 


be was of a different race, a raqe who wor 
shipfied God in a different manner, made 
bows and }irostrRtions in the Church according 
to another ritual, kissed the ]),alm of the 
priest’s )ia,nd instead of the tips of his fingors, 
apd, was altogether, tliorefore, an alien and an 
euamy. She also knc.w that the merchant, 
her father, had quarrelled witli.the I'iiXlmr of 
]^pja for the possession of a shiji, so that 
tlid’a was a feud between them. The idea 
of struggling against law Jiud custom never 
occurred to her; and she sat down in the 
chamber; which had appeared in the morn¬ 
ing so bright and cheerful, to nurse the young 
love tlmt had been born, as sadly, ns if the 
{p-ave wim already open to receive it. 

‘ In thameonAvliile, Koja, who equally under¬ 
stood that a, fatal, passiun had taken possession 
of .him, epotinund.soiling out, long after the 
sUn had sot darkness had come on—heavy 

at fimtjbut then partly di8sip.ated by the moon, 
whi(^ rose. over the- distant momitaiue of 
Lebanon. Ho ^.that in the idle life wliich 
Ire' had hitherto led by his ikther’s indulgence, 
great, lore, wbiich he had. conceived.wmdd ■ 


Koja had wished for a means of communion 
with his b» loved one. 

When the merch.aat returned from Da¬ 
mascus his lii-st talk was of a hii.sliaud for 
Lisa j but the young girl, knowing tbere was 
but one means of esciyje, feigned madness, 
and wont about the house with flowers and 
straw in her hair, singing wildly. Margota. 
and Zarifeh knew the cause of this,, but they 
dared not reveal it; and so the m&rchant 
grieved, and Lisa remained a maiden, pitied 
liy the whole cityh Koja was forgotten, 
except by his father, who set up a cenotapli, 
for him, and mourned over it for a whole day 
once a year—the anniversary of the, day on 
whicli the youth had disappeared, floating 
away in his boat towards, the setting sun. 

Time passed _ ou; ami Lisa was no. 
loiigpi’ a young girl, but a full-grown woman, 
still beautiful; yeh no longer sought in. mar¬ 
riage. She remained in, her fatlier’s houee ; 
wluloli$rBisloj!s,,wh,o weremeveohildren whon 
the meeting wi^, Koja took place, all found 
husbands, and soon brought puretty babies for 
her to admire and, nurse. One night, aftoi?, 
seven yoai'8 had gone to the past, the ' 
merchant happening, to be-sleeckss, heard a 
voice raised lanustutatlou. Eo,.he«got up 
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and v^ent in its ^reetion, snd fovnd that it 
proceeded from his eldest daughter's room. 
He listened, and heard her saying: “Oli, 
Xoja! and mrt thoil near tho gates oi death t 
Has this sorrosr overtaken mel Is my 
bridegroom about to bo taken away ! ” Tho 
old man marvelled at these words, and quietly 
raising the curtain that closed the room, bu- 
hold Lisa sitting on the carjwt with a lamp 
beside her, holding a ring in the bright 
light, and shedding tears. “What is the 
sorrow of my daufditor ? ” said he, gently. 
She looked up, without any expression of 
alarm or surprise, and replied :“Tl)e hia( hour 
is approaching, and I know not where be is or 
what are the moans of protection.” Then she 
showed the ring, which had lust .all its bright* 
ness, and seemed as if made of old copper. 
The merchant utidcistood that she had 
nourished some secret affection, and repented | 
that he had not songht to learn the 
reason of her madness. He was not very 
aged—his paasions were less strong than ofy ore 
—his ambition weaker—Lis prejudices almost 
worn away ; and therefore, when Lisa ti>td ^ 
her story, he sympathised with her, and said : i 
‘■Perchance the young man may yet live,' 
for the ring is not yet black; and there is no 
limit to the power and mercy of Gotl.” As 
he spoke, the gold assumed a still darker 
hue; and Lisa shrieked and fell senseless on 
the carpet. 

Now, it happened that at this time Koja 
was returning with a eaiavan across the 
desert that seiiarates Arabia from Syria. Tho 
simoom blew, and obliterated all signs of the 
track. The caravan wandered—w.ater failed < 
—death begqp its work. Koja, though har- ' 
deneil by much travel, suffered tlio extreme 
of thirst. Making a last effort, lie left tho 
caravan, and wandered away through the 
sand. Weakness came over him—he sank 
down, and there seemed no means of escape. 
He thought of Lisa ; and as he felt death 
coming on, prayed to be united to lier in 
heaven. Then he lost all memory and con- 
sotoutnesB; and the ring daikeucd almost to an 
ebony^eolour. Death bad indeed juststretdied 
its hand over him when a troop of maideus 
from an encampment near at hand, which 
had been concealed a hill, came by, on their 
way to search for some camels that had 
strayed. One of them saw the dying man, 
and revived him at first by pressing her 
moist lips to his. Then she called to one of 
her companions who hnd a gourd, and 
apmkled his face with water. After¬ 
wards she made him drink. Then they 
took him up as if he had been a child, and 
carried him to the tents, where ho was tended 
all night by the women, while the meu went 
out to save the remnants of the caravan. It 
is needless to add that, before morning, the 
ring had almost resumed its brightness, 
and that the heart of Lisa was glad again. 

A fresh peril awaited Koja. The Bedouin 
girl who had saved him, lovpd him, and 


with rude simplimty claimed front him, first, 
the sacrifice of his faith; and then, when 
he had told his story of his long-abiding pas¬ 
sion, she could not understand that engross¬ 
ing kind of attachment, urged her youth, 
her attractions, her wealth, her services, 
aud eveu uttered threats. Koja remained 
unmoved ; and at last Patmeh said, “ I will 
go with you to that distant city, leaving my 
^tlier, and my friends, and my country, and 
leam if there be a woman who can love the 
absent for seven years. If it be true, she' 
shall be thy wife, aud I will be thy wife 
also.” Koja smiled, and explained that people 
of his faith could marry but one : a principle 
wliich Fatmeh approved, though xt dison- 
ranged her plans. They escaped together; for 
the girl said she was determined to view this 
marvel of fidelity, and |>erhapa secretly hoped 
that death might have made the way clear 
for herself. Wonderiul adventures happened 
to them on their road. But at length i^yrout 
was reached, and Koja and Fatmeh stood 
before tlie gate of the mansion in wiiich Lisa 
lived : both disguised as beggars. They asked 
for shelter, and it was granted. Lisa won- 
liered at the marvellous brightness of the 
1 ‘ing ; it shone more like a diamond than a 
piece of gold. She went out into the court- 
yaisl, and beheld Koja. Neither time nor 
altfml diess could conceal him from her; 
rushing forwai'd she seized his hand and 
eovereil it with tears and kisses, saying, 
“ Oh, my master! aud hast thou at length 
returned to glaihlen me V’ Koja embraced 
her and then turned tuwai’ds tlie spot where 
Fatiiieh had stood. But the Bedouin girl 
Ixnd disapjxeai'ed, and was no more hoax’d 
of m Beyrout. 

The merchant father of Lisa exacted but 
one condition, before ho would consent to 
the mamage of the constant lovers,—that 
Koja should.join the Maronite commuuioi}. 
He easily acquiesced, having, up doubt, learned 
wisdom from travel. So, after a long period 
of suffering came a longer period of joy. 

Were men less divided into sects aud classes^ 
there might have been no materials for this 
legend. We must take the world as it is, 
however. Half our miseries are of our own 
making; aud some of the finest qualities 
of humanity arc expended in overcoming 
obstaeles to happiness, which nature has not 
created. 
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HARD TIMES. 

BY CHAULEH DICKENS. 


CnAl’TER IX, 

Sissy Jote had not an easy time of it, be- 
tweeu Mr. M'Uhoakuincliild and Mrs. Urad- 
grind, and was not without strong impulses, 
m the first months of her probation, to run 
away. It hailed facts all day long so very 
hard, and life in general was 0 [>eued to her 
as such a closely-ruled cyphering-boolc, that 
assuredly she would have run away, but for 
only one restraint. 

It is lamentable to think of; but this 
restraint was the result of no arithmetical 
process, was self-imposed in defiance of all 
calculation, and went dead against any table 
of probabilities that any Actuary would 
have drawn up from the i.remises. Tlie girl 
believed that her father had not deserted her ; 
rfie lived in the hope th.at he would come 
back, and in the faith that he would be made 
the happier by her remaining where she was. 

The wretched ignorance with which 
Jupe clung to this consolation, rejecting the 
8U{ierior comfort of knowing, on a sound 
arithmeticoT basis, that her father was an 
unnatural vagabond, filled M r. (Iradgrind with 
pity. Yet, whiit was to bedoiie ? M'Choak- 
unichild i-ej.orted that she had a very 
dense head for figures ; that, ouee possessed 
with a general idea of the globe, she took the 
smallest conceivable interest in its exact 
measurements; that she was extremely slow 
in the acquisition of dates, unless some pitiful 
incident happened to be connected therewith ; 
that she would burst into tears on being 
required (by the mental process) immediately 
' to name the cost of two hundred and forty- 
i seven muslin caps at fourteenpeuce halfpenny; 
that she was os low down, in the school, as 
low could be; that .alter eight weeks of 
indhotion into the elements ol Political £co- 
I nomy, she had only yesterd.ay been set right by 
a prattler three feet high, for returning to 
the question, “ What is the first principle of 
this science 1’* the absurd answer, “To do 
unto others as 1 would that they ^ould do 
unto me.” 

Mr. Gradprind observed, shaking his head, 
that,,all this was very bad; that it.showed 
the necessity of inifiiuiS giiadiug at the mill 
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of knowledge, as per system, schedule, blue 
book, repoit, and tabular statements A to Z ; 
and that Jupe “must be kept to it.” Bo Jupe ‘ 
was ke]»t to it, and became very low-spirited, 
but no wiser, 

“It would be a fine thing to be you. Miss 
liouisal” she said, one night, when Louisa 
h&d endeavoured ti> make her perplexities for 
next day something clearer to her. 

“ Do you think so ? ” 

“ I should know so much, Miss Louisa. AR 
that is difficult to me now, would be so easy 
then.” 

“ You might n«)t be the belter for it, Sissy.” 

Sissy submitted, after a little hesitation, 

“I should not be the worse. Miss Louisa.” 

To which Miss Louisa answered, “ 1 don’t 
know that.” 

There had been so little communication 
between these two—both because life at Stone 
Lodge went monotonously round like a piece 
of macliinery which discouraged human in¬ 
terference, and because of the prohibition 
rehative to Sissy’s past career—that they were 
still almost strangers. Sissy, with her dark 
eyes wonderingly directed to Louisa's faci, 
was uncertain whether to say more or to 
remain silent. 

“ You are more useful to my mother, and 
more pleasant with her than 1 can ever be,” 
Louisa resumed. “ You are pleasanter to 
yourself, than I am to myself.” 

“Rut, if yon please Miss Lomsa,” Sissy 
pleaded, “ I am—0 so stupid !” 

Louisa, with a brighter laugh thou usual, i 
told her she would be wiser by and by. 

“ You don’t know,” said Sissy, half crying, 
“wbat a stupid girl I am. All through school 
hours I make mistakes. Mr. and Mrs. 
M'Clioakunicbild call me uji, over and over 
again, regularly to make mistakes. I can’t 
help them. They seem to come natural to 
me.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. M‘(’lioakumchild never 
make any mistakes themselves, I suppose, 
Sissy 1” 

“ O no 1” she eagerly returned. “ They 
know everything.” 

“ Tell me some of your mistakes.’’ 

“ I am almost ashamed,” said Sissy, with .• 
reluctance. “ But to-day, for instance, Mr,?J 
M‘Choakuindiild was explaining to ns about. 
Natural Prosperity.” 
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v ^'lTatioiMl, 1 tbiak It aunt ha^ baea,'' 
observed Louisa. 

“Yes, it was.—But isn’t it the same 1” she 
timidly asked. 

“You bad bettec viy^ Natioiia], as he said 
8 <^” returned Louisa, with her dry reserve 
“ National Prosperity. And he said. Now, 
this schoolroom rs a Nation. And in this 
nation, there are fifty millions of money. 
Isn’t' this a pro^rous nation 1 Girl number 
twenty, isn’t this a prosperous nation, and 
a’n’t you in a thriving state ?” 

“ What did you say ?” asked Loui.sa. 

“Miss Louisa, I said 1 didn’t know. I 
thought ! couldn’t know whether it was a 
prosperous nation or not, and whether 1 was 
IB a thriving state or not, unless 1 knew who 
hs^ got the money, and whether any of it 
was 'mine. But that had nothing to do with 
it. It was not in the figui-es at all,” said 
p’i<Biasy, wiping her eyes. 

■^1 “That was a great mistake of yodti's,*’ 
observed fjouisa. 

“Yea, Miss Louisa, I know it was, now. 
Then Mr. M'Choakumchild said he would try 
me again. And he said, tlds schoulruoiu is 
an iiniuense town, and in it there are a million 
of inhabitants, and ouiy five-and-twenty .are 
starved to death in the streets, in the course 
of a year. What is your remark on that 
proportion J And my remark was—for J 
couldn’t think of a better one—that I thought 
it must l>e just as bard upon those who were 
starved, whether the others were a million, 
or a million million. And that was wrong, 
too.” 

. “ Of course it was.” 

“ Then Mr. M'Oboaknmchild said ho would 
try me once more. And ho said. Here are the 

' .stetterings-” 

’ “ Statistics,” said Louisa, 

“ Yes, Miss Louisa—they always remind me 
of Blutteriuga, and that’s another of my 
mi^kes—of accidents upon the sea. And 1 
find (Mr. M^hoakumohild said) that In a 
given time a hundi’od thousand persons went 
to sea ou long voyages, and only five hundred 
of them were drowns or burnt to death. 
WTiat is the }>eroeutage 1 And I said, Miss 
, here Sissy fairly sobbed as confessing wi^ 
extreme contrition ti^er greatest error { “ I 
said it was nothing.” 

“ Nothing, Sissy ?” 

“Nothing, Miss—^to the relations and friends 
of the people who were killed. J shall never 
, learn,” said Sissy. “Audtheworstofall is,that 
although my poor father wished me so much 
’ to leam, and although 1 am so anxious to 
^ leant bewuse he whined me to, I am afraid I 
don’t like it.” 

' Louisa stood looking at the pretty modest 
head, as it drooped abashed before her, until 
it was raised again to glance at her fiioo. 
Then she asked .; 

Did your father know so much himeeU^ 
that be wished you to be well taught teou 
Sissy I” . . 


^my hesitated before roplyhig, and bo 
plainly showed her sense that they wt^ en¬ 
tering on forbidden ground, that. Louisa 
added, “ No one hears us ; and if any one d^ 
l.ani sure no harm could be found in aui^ an 
innocent question.” 

“ No, Mias Louisa,” answered Sissy, upoh' 
this eucouragemeu^ shaking her bead } 
"father knows very little indeed. It’s as 
mrich as he can do to write; and it’s 
more tlian people in general can do to read 
his writing. Though it’s plain to wie.” 

“ Your mother?” 

“ Father says she was quite a scholar. She 
died when I ■was bom. She was;” Sissy 
imide the terrible communication nervously ji 
“ she was a danper.” 

“Did your father love her?” Louisa 
asked these questions witli a strong, wild, 
wandering interest jjeculiar to her; an in¬ 
terest gone asii’uy like a banished creature, 
and hiding in solitary places. 

“O yes ! As dearly as ho loves me. Father 
loved mo, first, for her sake. He carried me 
about with him when I was quite a baby. We 
have never been asunder from that time.” 

“ Yet he leaves you now, Sissy ?” 

“ Only for luy good. Nobody understands 
him iis 1 do ; nobody knows him as I 
do. When lie left me for my good—he never 
would have loft nio for his own— I know 
he was almost broken-hearted with th« 
trial. He will not be happy for a single. 
minute, till he comes back.” 

“Tell me more about him,” said Louisa, 
“1 will never ask you again. Where did 
you live ?” 

‘•We travelled about the country, and had 
no fixed place to live in. Father’s a ” ; Sissy 
whispered the awful word; “ a clo'wn.” 

“ To make the peojile laugh ? ” said Louisa, 
witli a nod of intelligence. 

“ Yes. But tliey wouldn’t laugh sometimes, 
and then father cried. Lately, they very 
often wouldn’t laugln and he used to come 
home despairing. Father’s not like most. 
Tho.se who didn’t know him as well as I do, 
and did’at love him aa dearly as 1 do, might 
believe he was not quite right. Sometimes 
they played tricks upon him; but they never 
knew how ho felt them, and shrunk up, when 
he 'was alone with me. He was fur, fiir 
timider than they thought! ” 

“ And you were his comfort throimhevwy- 
tUing ? ” 

She nodded, wUh the tears rolling down her 
face. “ 1 hope so, and fatlier said 1 was. It 
was because he grew so scared and trembling, 
and because be felt bimself to be a poor,, 
weak, ignorant, helpless man (those used to 
be bis words), that he wanted me so mudi to 
knew a great deal and be difierent from him. 

I used to read to him to cheer bis courags, 
and he was very fond of that. They wwo 
wrong books—■! am never to speaJt of them 
liere^but we didn’t know there was, say 
harm in tbssm” 
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^ And tie liked them i ” eeid Louisa, with 
ben eearohuig ge^se on Biesy all tliis tame. 

"<0 very mucbl They kept him, many 
tuuke, from what did him real harm. And 
often and often of a niglit, he used to forget 
all hia troubles in wondering whether the 
Saltan would let the lady go on with tlie 
story, or would have her head cut od* before 
it was finished.” 

" And your father woe always kind 1 To 
the last 1 ” asked Louisa; contravening the 
great principle, oiid wondering very much. 

" Always, iiiways ! ” returned Sissy, clasp¬ 
ing her hands. “ Kinder and kinder than I 
can tell. He w'.'ws angry only one night, suid 
that was not to me, but Meriylegs. Merry- 
legs slie whis]>ered tlie awful fact; “is 
his performing dog.” 

“ Why was he angry with the dog ? ” 
Louisa demanded. 

“ Fatlicr, soon after they came home from 
performing,told McrryJogs to jum]) upon the 
Mcks of the two chairs and stand across tliom 
->-which is oueofhistriuks. Ue looked at father, 
mul didn’t do it at once. Everything of father’s 
had gone wrong that niglit, and ho hadn’t 
pleased tlie public at all. lie cried out tliat the 
very dog knew he was failing, and liad no com¬ 
passion on him. Then he beat the dog, and 
1 was frightened, and said, ‘ Father, father ! 
Pray don’t hurt the creature who is so fond 
of you ! O Htjaveuiorgive you, faU>er,stop ! ’ 
And he stopped, and the dog w.ns bloody, and 
father Jay down crying on the floor with the 
dog in Ilia arms, and the dog licked his face.” 

Louisa saw that she was sobbing; and 
gmng to her, kissed her, took her hand, and 
sat down beside her. 

“Finish by telling me how your father left 
you, Sissy. Now that 1 have asked yon so 
much, tell mo the end. The blame, if there 
is any blame, is mine : not yours.” 

“ Dear Miss Ijouisa,” said Sissy, covering 
her eyes, and sobbing yet; “ I came borne 
from the sclmol that afternoon, and found 
poor father just come home too, from the 
booth. And ho sat rocking liimseif over the 
fire, as if he was in pain. And 1 said, ‘ Have 
you hurt yourself, father ? ’ (as he did some¬ 
times, like they all did), and he said, ‘A 
little, my ilarling.’ And when I came to stoop 
down and look up at his face, 1 saw that he 
was crying. The more I spoke to him, the 
more he liid his face; and at first be shook 
all over, and said noUiing but ‘ My darling! ’ 
and ‘My love! 

Here Tom came lounging in, and stared at 
the two with a coolness not particularly 
aavouring of interest in anything out himself 
and not much of that at present. 

“I am asking Sissy a few questions, Tom,” 
observed his sister. “You have no oocaaioa 
to go away; but don’t interrupt us for a 
ttoatea^ Tom dear.” ■ 

^“Oh 1 very well 1 ” returned -Tom. “ Only 
father has Iwoaght old Bonnderhy bmaie, mod 
I want jm to come into the dlMidnge:<K>iB. 


Because if you come, there’s a good chance of 
old Bounderby’s asking me to dinner; and if 
you don’t, there’s none.” 

“ I’Jl come directly.” 

“I’ll wait for yoa," said Tom, “tomake 
sure.” • 

Sissy resumed in a lower voice. “ At last 
I>oor father said that he had given nosatisfao- 
lioQ again, and never did give any satisfae- 
tion now, and that he was a shame and 
disgrace, and 1 should have done better without 
him all along. I said all the aflcctionate 
tilings to him that came into my heart, and 
presently he was quiet a.iKl I sat down by him, 
and told him all aliout the school and every¬ 
thing that had been said and done there. 
Wlieu 1 had no more left to tell, ho put his 
arms round my neck, and kissed me a great 
many tiniee. Then lie asked me to fetch some 
of the stuff he used, for the little hurt lie had 
had, and to gel it at the best place, which 
\v:is at the oilier end of town from there; and 
tlien, after kissing me again, he let me go. 
■When 1 liacl gone down stairs, I turned back 
that I might bo a little bit more conii>any to 
liiin yet, and looked in at the door, and said, 
‘Fathex dear, shall I take Merryleip?’ 
Father shook his head and said, ‘No, Sissy, 
no; tako nothing that’s known to be mine, 
my darling; ’ and I left him sitting by tlio 
lire. Then the thought must have come upon 
liini, poor jioor father ! of going away to try 
someth ing for ray sake; for, when I came back, 
he was gone.” 

“T say! Jiook sharp for old Bounderby, 
Loo ! ” Tom remonstrated. 

“• There’s no more to tell. Miss Louisa. 

I keep the nine oils ready for him, and I 
know he will come back. Every lettw that I 
soe ill Mr. (Jradgrind’s hand takes my breath 
uwiiy and blinds my eyes, for I think it comes . 
from fiitliei*, or from Mr. Sleary about father. 
Mr. Sleary promised to write as soon as ever 
father should be heard of, and I trust to him 
to keep Ilia word.” • 

“Do look sharp for old Bounderby, Loo J” 
said Tom, with an iiu[iatient whistle. “ He’ll 
be off, if you don’t look sharp !” 

After this, whenever Sissy dropped a curt¬ 
sey to Mr. Gmigrind in the presenoe of bis 
family, and said in a faltering way, “ 1 beg 
your iiardon, sii’, for being troublesome—but 
—^liave )'ou had any letter yet about me ? ” 
Louisa would suspend the occupation of the 
moment, whatever it was, and look for the 
reply a* earnestly as Sissy did. And when 
Mr. Gradgrind regularly ao.swered, “No, 
Jupe, nothing of the sort,” the trembling of 
Sissy’s lip would be repeated in Louisa’s face, 
and lier eyes would follow Sissy with com¬ 
passion to the door. Mr. Gradgrind usually 
improved these occasions by ^marking, when 
she was gone, that if Jupe had been propirly 
trained from an early she would have 
demonstrated to herself on sound principles 
the baselessness of tliese fantastic holies*- 
Yet it did seam (though not to him, for he; 





















“i thou vast abind f 

"Kb." ^ 

" ^rly knight, lass j" 

" ’Times I’m a little early, Stephen ; ’times 
a little late. I’m never to be counted on, 
going home." 

^ “ Kor going t’other way, neither, ’t seems 
to me, Bachael 1" 

“No, Stephen.” 

He looked at her with some disappoint* 

, ment in his face, but with a respectful and 
patient conviction that slic must be right in 
whatever she did. The expression was not 
lost upon her; site laid her hand iightly 
on his arm a moment, as if to thank him 
for it. 

Wo are such true friends, lad, and such 
old friends, and getting to be such old folk, 
now." 

“No, llachael, thou’rt as young as ever 
thou want.” j 

“ One of us would be puzzled how to gel | 
old, Stephen, without t’ other getting so too, j 
hoUi being alive,” she answered, laughing; 
“but, any wixya, we're siicli old friends, that 
t’hide a word of liouest truth fra’one another 
would be a siu and a pity. ’Tis better not to 
walk too much logeLlier. ’Tkues, yea! 
’Twould be hard, indeed, if ’twas not to be at 
all,” she said, with a cheerfulness she sought 
to communicate to liim. 

“’Tis hard, anyways, llachael,” 

“ Try to think not; and ’twill seem 
better.” 

“I’ve tried a long time, and ’ta’nt got 
better. IJut lliou'rt right; ’tmiglit make 
folk talk, even of l.liee. Thou lia'st been that 
to me, itacliacl, through so nuuiy year: thou 
Last done me so much good, and lieartencd 
oi me in that clieeriiig way: that thy word is 
a law to roc. .All lass, and a bright good 
law ! Better than some real ones.” 

“Never fret about tlieiu, Stephen,” she 
answered quickly, and not without an anxious 
glance at his face. “ Let the laws be.” 

“ Yes,” he said, with a slow nod or two. 
‘■'Ijefc ’em be. Let everything be. Let all 
sorts alone. ’Tis a muddle, and that’s all.” 

“Always a muddle?” said Rachael, with 
another gentle touch upon his arm, as d' 
to recall him out of the thoughtfulness, in 
which he was biting the long cuds of his 
loose neckerchief <as he walked along. Tiie 
toucti had its iiistimtaneous eifect. He let 
them fall, turned a siuiliug face upon her, and 
said, as he broke into a good-humoured laugli, 
"Ay, Rachael, lass, awlus a muddle. Thai’s 
where I stick. I come to the muddle many 
times and agen, and I never get beyond it.” 

They had walked some distance, and were 
near their own homes. The woman’s was the 
first reached. It was in one of the many 
«mall streets for which the favourite under¬ 
taker (who turned a handsome sum out of 
the one poor ghastly pomp of the neighbour¬ 
hood kmt a mack ladder, in order that those 
who had done their daily groping, up and 


doTO narrow stairs might slide but of 
this working world by the windows. She 
stoppd at the comer, and putting her baud 
in his, wished him good night. 

“ Gooil night, dear lass ; good night 1 ’’ 

She went, with her neat figure and h« 
sober womanly step, down the dark streeli 
and he stood looking after her until she 
turned into one of the small houses. There 
was not a flutter of lier coarse sli.awl, perhaps, 
but liad its interest in this man's eyes ; not a 
lone of her voice but had its echo in his 
innermost heart. 

When she was lost to his view, ho pursued 
his homeward w.ay, glancing uj) soiuetimes at 
the sky, where the clouds were sailing fiist and 
wildly. But, they were broken now, and the 
rain had ceased, and the moon shone—^look¬ 
ing down the high chimneys of Coketown on 
the deep furnaces below, and casting Titanic 
shadows of the steam engines at rest, upon 
1 ho widls where they wore lodged. The man 
seemed to have brightened with the night, as 
he went on. 

Ills home, in such anotlicr street as the 
first, saving that it was naiTowor, w.as over a 
little shop. How it came to pass that any 
people found it worth their while to sell or 
l)uy the wretched little toys, mixc'd up in its 
window with clieai) uewsp.'ipers and pork 
(ihere was a leg to be raffled for to-morrow 
night), matters not hero, lie took his end of 
caudle from a shelf, lighted it at another end 
of Ciuidie on the counter, without disturbing 
the mist ress of the shop who wiis asleep iix 
her little room, and went up staii’s into his 
lodging. 

It was a room, not unacquainted with the 
black l.atlder under v.arious tenants ; but as 
neat,'at present, as such a room could be. A 
few liooks and writings were on an old bureau 
in a corner, the furniture was decent and 
sufficient, suid, though the atmos]>here WM 
tainted, the room' was clean. 

Going to the beai’th to set the candle down 
upon a round three-legged table standing 
tliere, he stumbled against something. As he 
recoiled, looking down at it, it r.aised itself 
up into the form of a woman in a sitting 
attitude. 

“Heaven’s mercy, woman !” he cried, fall¬ 
ing farther off from the figure, “ Hast thou 
coiiH! back ag.ain ! ” 

Such a woman! A disabled, drimken 
creature, barely able to preserve the sitting 
posture by steadying herself with one be¬ 
grimed hand on the floor, while the othejr 
wiis so purposeless in trying to push away 
her tangled hair from her face, that it only 
blinded her the more with the dirt upon it, 
A creature so foul to look at, in hor bitters, 
stains, and splashes, but so much fouler than 
that in her moral infamy, Uiut it was a 
shameful thing even to see her. 

After an impatient oath or two, and some 
stupid clawing of herself with the hand not 
necessary to ^er suppori^ she got her hair 












^ BOtTSESOl^lV'^tos. ' TCokiMtia^ !, 

away from her eyes sufficiently to obtain a artist or engraTer. It was a boW thing to 
sight of him. Then she sat swaying her body hope, but seemingly not too bold; for just 
to and fro, and making gestures with her about a year ago Mr. Tall)ot announced that i 
unnerved arm, which seemed intended as the he had actually succeeded in the attempt To 
accompaniment to a fit of laughter, though undei-stand the mode of proceeding, it may 
her face was stolid and drowsy. . he necessary to bear in. mind that Mr. Talbot 

“ lUgh lad 1 Wliat, yo’r there ?” Some gives the name of positive etching to an 
hoarse souuds meant for tliis, entne mockingly etching of such a kind that the impressions 
ont of her at last; and her head dropped struck off from it represent the objects posi- 
forw.arJ on ber bro.'ist. tiveJy, or as they are in nature. Well, then 

“ Hack agen ? ” she screeched, after some the objects most successfidiy engraved are 
minutes, as if he liad that moment siiid it. said to be such as can be placed in contact 
“Yea! And back agon. Eaekageu eserand with the metallic plate—the leaf of a fern, 
ever so often. Back? Yea,b.‘ick. AVhynot?” the liglit, feathery flowers of a grass, a piece 
Boused by the unmeaning violence witli of lace, and so forth. Objects which cast a 
Tllliioit eho cried it out, she scrambled up, and broad and uuifoi'm shadow, such as the 
4 illdoit' 9 (ipporliug herself with lier slionldors opaque leaf of a fem or other jdaut, produce 
agaipstthe wall; <laugling in one hand by the an etcliing, which, when printed off, delineates 
. string, a dungliill-frngmejit of a bonnet, and the original in a manner something between 
trying (o look scornfully at him. ati aqnatint engraving and an Indian ink 

.“J’ll sell thee off again, .and I’ll .sell thee drawing, liven a photograph on paper can 
off again, and I’ll sell thee off a score of be made to engrave itself on steeL The 
times ! ” she cried, with something between a minute chemistry of tlie matter we need say 
furious menace and an effort at a defiant nothing about; but the proeoases are some- 
dance. “(ionie awa’from th'bed I” Tie was what a.s follow:—A salt of potash is dtsaolvcd 
sitting on the side of it, with his face hidden in a solution of isinglass, ami is sju’cad over 
in his iiands. “Come awa’ Irom ’1. ’Tis the steel plate; it i.s dricil by artifici.al 
mine, and I’ve a right to’t! ” w.artuth ; the selected olject is laid on the 

As she staggered to it, he .avoided her with ju-ep.-n'i-d plate, and is prcissed down 
a slmdder, .‘imi p:i»sed—his face still hidd<-n— chuc to it by n piece of plate glass ; the 

,.to the opposite end of the room. Whe llirew snn’s rays are allowed to act tluongli the 

ber.self ujion the ’oed hetivily, and soon was' ghuss upon the object and upon the steel 
snoring hard, lie sunk into a chair, and moved ; plate. The part of the steel phitc covered 
dtot once all that night. It was to throw a by the olijoct is proteeteil from the action 
■covering over her; as if his bauds were not of the solar rays, and remains yellow and 

enough to hide her, even in th(!davkne;;s. unaltered; but -those portions which are 

■----—--not covered by the object become to some 

BlTSY AVITH THE BHOTOtTEA I’ll, extent chemically acted upon, and iis- 
■-—; snme a brownish hue. The glass aud the 

It may be as well, just now, to take object being removed, the plate is steeiied in 
stock" in respect to our jdiotographio ],y which most of the uiicluiiigcd 

and stereoscopic knowledge; to see how or him of potasii and isinglnss is 

far the photograph and the stereoscope, -waslied off, leaving the metallic steel more 
up to the presimfc lime, have lieen ren- nearly exi.osed than in the otiier parts, 
dered available for ’.ise.fnl purposes. Hie Another cbeiuical solution, prepwed from 
principles involved iu the processes aud platinum, then has the effect of elching tho 
apparaluis, with an account ol explana- pjate in those cxi>osod parts. Mi-. Talbot 
tory details, occupied two papers in former describes the etching as being so complete, 

. volnnies.” The present article may be con- ii,,^t it apiiears almost as if the shadow of 
Bidered m some sense suiiplomeiilary to the object had itself corroded the metal If 
those. Let us first fay a little concerning g, ycil of iilack crape lie laid upon the metal 
th^*fle beautiful nrta in their artiinUe ap^m- every threa<l of it bceomea engraved 

®®tions, , 1 - , ctclied with wonderful precision .and dis- 

How astonishing that the suns light tinctucss; and if two thicknesses of the crape 
slinuld be made P) engrave a steel plate.' arc placed upon the metal, obliquely to each, 
Wo know that eleelricity can do something oulierj the i-esulting engraving offers ns con- 
of this kind, on copper if not on steel; but f„„ion, but with the help of a lens the lines 
really it seems even yet more mai-vellous and belonging to each of the folds can be distin- 
beautiful that such eleeds can he achieved by g,iisii;,d f^om those of the other. An ana- 
the agency of light. Attempts have been ]„irous process was discovered by some- 
made, during many years, to complete the iTivnch photographers ; and there can 
photograph.e process by engraving the plate barfly bo a doubt that great results wUl be 
impressed with the image ; that is, by causing produced by and by, in the production of 
the photogi-aphie image to engrave itself, by eucrraved copies by these means. 

Chemical aid alone, without requiring it to Mighty Sol, portrait painter and artist in 
be touched la any way by the hand oi gent*r<i], seems to be pretty nearly indifferent 
* Vol. viL’ p. S4; vol. vins p. 37. to the material on which he woris, provided 
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it be eoKted vitb certain chemical prepara- 
ticna. 'Silrered coppei*, plain paper^ wa:(ed 
paper, glass—all ■will serve as “ panels ” or 
"canvases ” for this universal genius. AxkI 
BO'whe has adopted s new ground-irork ; he 
produces his pictures on wood. A process 
has lately been devised, whereby portraits, 
landscapes, and other subjects, can be pro- 
daced on any smooth piece of wood. Once 
let tikis art surmount a few practical diffi¬ 
culties, and we may soon see wooden snuff¬ 
boxes and hand-screens, and other minor 
elegancies decoi-atcd with jkortr.xita, or scenes 
from nature, or cojkies from celebrated pic¬ 
tures, by photographic aid. Nay: a suggestion 
has been thrown out, whetliei’ photography 
might be applied to wood blocks for wood 
engravers, tor certain purposes making the 
drawings by light instoswl of by hand. 

There is a l)attle going on tkctween the 
high-toned artists and the jki-iictical men, as 
to the extent to which ]>hiitogrdphy can 
ju.stitiably be used in art. The aastJieiic advo- i 
cates view the optical stranger wich some 
distrust, and feju‘ th.at the power of taking 
dor.eus of cojiios kkf works of art with very 
little troulkle will dwentitle tlio.se copie.s to 1 
be designated works of art at all. Some of j 
our eminent men, however—;emiiient as true | 
artiais—declare they are ready to avail! 
theiuaelvi's of the art of pliologi’apliy, in 
certain U-liou-s details of their art. A story . 
is told of a noble peeress, wlio.se isirtrait'was | 
painted by Sir Thoiiia.s Tiawreiice ; both the j 
peeress and the aitist became tii-ed and cross ! 
unriiig tlus iniitalluu of a satin dress ; tlie ‘ 
iuipatienco of »tilliie.s.s in the one, and the j 
COipdi fcuient of stillness insisted on by the! 
other, nearly oeea.sioncd a collision ofj 
tempci's. a^ow it has been urged that the] 
pliotograpli might render ivimlrahle, aid to an 
artist. 111 hundreds of instances such as this. 
Mechanical cxactue.ss the jdiotograjih can 
realise, beyond the power of the eye or the 
pencil to iiuit.'ite; iuul there is ample rea¬ 
son to believe that, after ucci'pting acl of this 
liiud in mech.-inical details, ilierc will always 
be abundant scope left tor the genius of the 
true artist. 

The iiublication of photogra]ihic prints has 
not yet extended iar in England; bnb in 
Paris copies of celebrated buiUliugs .are .sohl 
in large numbers and at low prices. Erom one 
negative, many positives may be obfaiued; 
os the processes become, more and more 
fcimiliar, tlie price at which such articles may 
be. sold will become lessened. We h.avo had 
on examjde of this kind of art in relation to 
the Great Exhibition. The Commissioners 
caused to be prepared, tor presentation to 
the foreign courts, and to a few distiugiiished 
bodies, magniffeent copies of the Illustrated 
Catalogue and the Jury lleports, adorned 
with a large number of pbotographs relating 
to exhibited articles; of these photographs 
there were as many of each taken as there 
were presentation cc^iea of the whole w^k ; 


and tints there wm « redopti^ion, or pabli- 
oaition, equi-valent' to that whereby prints of 
the ordinary kind are diffused among tiie 
oatiems of the world. The great power of 
multiplication is one secret of the importance 
of the more recent photographic processes. 
Uagaerreand Talbot, the two chief discoverers 
in this beautiful art, differed -n’idely in this 
resjicct. Daguerre’s process gives invwted 
or reverted pictures, without any power of 
reprodnetion or inaltifdioation ; but in 
Talbot’s proceas there is a " negative ” pro¬ 
duced, whence dozens, or scores, or hundreds 
of " po»itive.s ” may be obtained—all cast in 
the same mould, so to speak. 

The power of seeing things when out of 
sigh t, a.s Don Wlitskerandos might have said, 
is given by the aid of photographic.pictures. 
Thus, an English engineer lias been eem- 
simcting, over the Dnieper at Kieff, the most 
nuaguificeiit susjieiision bridge, perbaps, which, 
til world possesses. The puissant Emperor, 
far .away from Kieff, but impatiently longing 
to know how the -work progressed, canaed 
pliotographs to be sent to him periodically, 
showin,g the exact slate of the bridge at a 
given time. Two tbousaud miles of distance 
were thus prartically annihilated ; the Czar 
coulil know all that was going on, with¬ 
out stirring from his palace at li^t. I’elursbnrg, 
by eomparing the photographs successively 
forwarded to him. Stages of progress, in 
numerous works of art and of ingenuity, can 
thins be easily registered, a.s it were ; for eaciH',. 
photogj-aph tells a true tale concerning a 
partiouhar spot .at a particular time. 

Let us now go from art to literature, and 
see how photography speeds there, 

A correspondent of Notos and Queries, 
in the early part of the ])resent year, asks 
whether photography miglit not be well 
employed iii making fac-aimiles of valu.abto 
ancl rare ancient manuscripts i He sii,g£rosts 
that if copies of such maiiiism'ipts could be 
multiplied at a moderate price, there are 
m.any proprietors of libraries who would be 
glad to obtain such copies, which, for all 
pui iiosps of refereiiw, wouhl answer equally ' 
well ■with the original. The editor of the 
.{ournal in question coincides ivith this view, 
and adds, We have now before us a photo- 
,gr;ir>bic cojiy of a folio page of a manuscript 
of the fourteenth or teeenth century, on 
which are inscribed a number of characters j 
ami ah hough the copy is reduced so as to be 
but about two inches high and one and a half 
broad, it is perfectly legible, and the whole of 
tl le contractions are as distinctas if the original 
vellum was before us.” There has been an 
announcement that a eatalogne of the National 
Lilnrary (perhaps now the Imperial Library) 
of Paris is in prejiaratioB, in which a jihoto- 
gmphic fac-.simiie of the title-pJige of each 
work, in miniature, will be regisi.cred—one . 
of the most remarkable means of obtaining 
rigorous accuracy in catalc^ues that could 
posmbly be cqnceired. A bibliopoiist could 
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^ben tell at a sinde^,rfan(?e'nrhioh edition of a 
celebrated work Ke'wuld select, by looking 
at the miniature photographic jwrtrait of ite 
title-page. An Antiquarian !Photograi)hio 
Society has just been started, in which each 
member is to give to all the others copies in 
photograph of any olyects interesting to 
all—a gift too costly by any other mode of 
engraving or drawing. 

In science, too, ))hotography has done 
strange things. It is one among the many 
unexpected ties of union in natural agencies 
and processes, thai. that very sun whicli has 
so much to do witli temperature, and atmo¬ 
spheric pre.ssure, and dew, and I’ain, and 
terrestrial nrignetism, should now be callisl 
upon to assist in registcving ail these phe¬ 
nomena—he achieves tlie great results of his 
. own natural powers, .and lie then malfcs a 
record of his results at the bidding of man. 
This is no exaggeralion of what has been 
developed liy the ingenuity of Mr. Brooke. 
Every one will at once see, that to obtain a 
perfect ri-cord of tlie indications of tlie iiaro- 
meter, the thermometer, the hygrometer, 
the anemometer, the dip])ing needle, the 
declLuation needle, and otiicr meteorological 
instmineiits, so that the whole slate of the 
atmosphere at any one time might be com¬ 
pared witli that at. any other time, it would 
be requisite tliat an observer slmuld Ijc 
statimicd at each instrument night and ilay 
continually, to note down the freipieiit and 
often unexpected eh.xiiges. It is the purport 
of Mr. Brooke's invention to save all this 
trouble; to make the phenorai-na register 
themselves ; and moreover to do this more 
accurately than any iibs-rvcr could accomplish 
this, A <lelic:itc piece of ineciianism it is. 

If we are ever to know what the Man in 
the Moon is doing, how he lives, wluit sort of 
.a house he pos.sesses, what kiml of weather 
he meets with, whether he has any dogs and 
cats and liares around him, ami armies to 
fight, and steam-engines l<i work tor him,— 
if we are destined ever to know these things, 
assuredly the photograph will take a great 
pai’t in eliciting the infortnatiim. Jivcu now 
the photographic portraits of the moon arc 
wonderful achievements. A careful astrono¬ 
mer tliought tliat if, for the nonce, he con¬ 
verted the objecl%l!us.s of liis magnificent 
teIe.scopc into a camera, he might, perhaps, 
procure a photograph of the moon’s visible 
surface, A lens, tiiree indies in diameter, 
catches a hundi’ed and fifty times more light 
,J|iau the pupil of (lie eye; and one fifteen 
in diameter eatdics twenty or thirty 
bearf much as the smaller lens; so that 
the which yields to the nakeil eye too 

made ('■ “f Wgbt to photograph its 

1 >hoto"r;iJf®> may 3 rieJd amply suilicieut liy aid 
ijnnreMKf.® powerful lens. This is the 
the phoU,^^*' effected. The astro- 

chemical prepared silver plate in the 

be touc^ large telescope; he directed the 
0 towaads the moon,, and made it 


follow the moon’s course in its daily arc : he* 
left the moon’s light to do the rest. There’ 
was produced an exquisite miniature of the 
moon, about as large as a crown piece ; with 
the peaks, .'md ring-shaped elevations, and 
round and oval patches, and dark and light' 
.spots, and serrated shadows, and moiiniaiu 
peaks, separated by cavities and craters; and 
the more closely this little miniature was 
ux.amine(l by amicrosoope, the more clearly did 
the minute details of the lunar surface become 
developed. Other astronomers may have done 
tills also ; but the honour is due to an Ame¬ 
rican, Professor Bond, of having boon the first 
to surmount the ditliculties of this delicate 
experi ment. 

^ay, the photograpli itself may be an 
,astrollomic.al discoverer: it may tell ns sorae- 
tliiiig of asteroids and distant jilanets which 
we wot not of. MTicn the astronomers of 
Kiigland and France were busily seareiiing 
I lie heavens for tho far ilistant planet, which 
two bold mathematicians had predicted, one 
of them actually saw the wi.slind-for slr.aiiger, 
but without knowing that it was a stranger. 

It lias been suggested, that if tliei-e had 
existed pliotogiaphic m.a]>sof the stars, t.akcn 
at a few evenings aji:i,i-t, there might have 
been somctliiiig to show that one of tiicse 
stars was the remote Nejitune. jlnd it is 
also eonsiderud that, as llie stars emit diffe¬ 
rent kinds of light, and as different kinds of 
light affeet ]tliotogr:qihie siirfaeos differently, 
we may by and liy obtain some new and 
highly curious information coiicei-ning stars 
and jilanets and tlieirlighl. Om^of tlie stars 
in tlie constell.ation Lyra has already jire- 
sentod a photographic portrait of itself; and 
it }m.s boon calculated from the supposed, 
hut almost inexpressible distance of that 
.star, that the light took more than twenty 
ye.ars in travelling from the sl.ar to the. pnx- 
pared silver or pajicr surface. If so, this is 
[lei'lmps the slowest example of portrait- 
jiaiiiting on record. But let us now say a 
little concerning commerce .and manufactures, 
in connection with idiotography. 

The commercial world becomes every now 
and then a little alarmed, and not unreason¬ 
ably so, at the startling strides made by 
science: fearful lest tlie necessary eantion 
observed in trading matters shonld be occa¬ 
sionally over-dazzled by the brilliancy of 
modern discoveries. Thus, as pbotogrttpby ■ 
is copying all sorts of productions, why not 
copy a Bank of England note ? In the 
autumn of eighteen liundred and fifty-three, 
there, was a little stir in this matter. Certain 
paragi’aphs appeared ui the London news- 
jjapers, stating that fraud bad been prac¬ 
tised on the Bank by means of photo¬ 
graphic counterfeits of bank-notes. The 
alarm elicited msuiy suggestions: among I 
which, one was that the notes should hei I 
printed on white paper, as usual, but that i 
tlie_ paper should bo covered with a tasteful 'j 
desi^, printeid in colour^ and so teyoud , 














A MASK ON. 
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th« wadii of the photograph to imitate. 
Others, however, deemed the alanu quite 
uncalled for. One of the members ot the 
Photographic Society, writing to the Times, 
stated that the detection of photograptiic 
fraud would be easy; that the water-mark of 
a bank-note results from a difference in the 
substauue or thickness of the paper, and is 
visible only by transmitted light; that on 
imitated water-mark would be on the surface 
only, and would present merely a slight 
darkening of the front of the note: tl)at it 
would be visible by reflected as well as by 
transmitted light; that it would be on the 
surface only ; that by doubling a fraudulent 
note, so as to see at the same time paid, of the 
front and paid of the back, the fraud would 
be at once detected. So the matter ended. 

Whoever would have thouglit of the bag¬ 
man, the commercial traveller, lightening his 
pack by means of the jihotograpli i Yet such 
seems actually to be the ease, in a mode in 
which jt is not very ditiicult to understand. 
Ceidain large and important Anns manufac¬ 
ture solid objects of design in the flue aids ; 
and tliey furnish their tovellers with .speci¬ 
mens of their best and most novel produc¬ 
tions. Tlicse specimens are carried from shop 
to shoj), and from town to town, and are given 
away at last to tlie best customers. iJow, 
the carriage of sncli specimensi.s troublesome; 
they are either bulky, or tliey require mneb 
care, or both, lly stereoscopic jiliotogi-aphs, 
two iiictiires ate prodiiceil of one object, 
each under such aii angle or aspect as it would 
present to one eye only ; and wlten the two 
pictures are viewed by the two eyes tJirough 
n stereoscope, the effect of solidity, of length 
and breadtii and depth, is produced, and the 
observer’s visual organs are attected very 
much in the same way as they would be by 
the actual solid objects wliicli those pictures 
represent. The notion i.s, therefore, that the 
manufactured aiditJe will be sent, when 
finished, to a jiliotograjdior, who will ]ireparc 
by the camera the two ‘])er8peciivcs for the 
best view of it; and will provide any number 
of copies of the photogiaphic couplet (this 
would perhaps be a coiivcniont name for 
them) tlius |>roduced. The tiiiveller would 
take these pictures or couplets with him ; lie 
would al.su take a stereosuope, in oije of the 
neat and convenient forms now adopted; 
ho would produce his pictures and his 
stereoscope to his customer, and by their 
means convey to him a notion of tho ap- 
peoiance of the choice wares of Ids 
Arms, If further improvements enable the 
opticians to manufaciui'e good stereoscopes 
at a cheap price, tho system may witness a 
still more remarkable extension; the shop¬ 
keepers or purchasers may have, each his 
own stereoscope; the manufacturer may send 
photographic couplets by post; these couplets 
may be looked at through the stereoscope ; 
and a judgment may thus be formed of the 
merits of the asticle submitted sale. 


There are evldBHtl|y^j|t^iilfrtii now beiU]^ 
made to print -Owiima^lff^VIcsigns on 
and woollen stuffs by means of photi^apiy. 
Hints ami short paragraphs meet’'^ilt eye 
occasionally, sufficient to show that, either by 
means of Mr. Talbot’s steel engraving process, 
or by some new development ol tlie art, manu- 
facturei's both at home and abroad are trying 
their hands in this direction. The subject is 
just in that stage, that any week or any day 
we may be prepared to hear of photographic 
novelties, which will produce wonderful 
results ill manufactures. 

Hail way accidents and war—^bolh liad— 
are both proposed to be brought under pho- 
tograjihic supervision. When a “collision” 
take.s jilace, the witnesses before a coTOntr’s 
jury often differ greatly in their accounts of 
the relative position of the trains or the 
locomotives on a railway ; but it is urged 
that if a, pliotograph were taken on the spot, 
th 1 photograph might perhaps be the 
be.st witiie.ss of all. .Such things have been 
talked about in England; we believe they 
have actually been accomplished on one or 
two occasions in Austria. Of war, we must 
speak ill the future tense. The positions of 
a fleet, of an army, of a bridge of boats, of a 
besieging party, of a bastioiied and para- 
pettod wall, of a redoubt, of a reconnoitering 
party, arc often of the highest moment to a 
coiiiinaiider, sinc<% those jiositious may deter¬ 
mine his course of proceeding. His aides-de- 
camp and reconnoitering oflieeis give him the 
most corieet information they can famish on 
these parts; but what if they could give him 
faithful pictures, actually siiowitig tlie slate 
of things at any given moment ? The idea 
is considereil so feasible and so valuable, tliat 
photographers have actniilly been sent out 
with some of the expeditions that have lately 
le,fD our shores, Strange, scientific, mournful,, 
all at ouc-c! 

PARIS WITH A MASK ON. 

Everv spring, the people of Paris enjoy three 
days of the most hilarious madness. The 
general love of exti'iivagauce displays itself 
fearlessly ; and most extraordinary combina¬ 
tions of the elegant and the grotesque is 
the result. The eve of the carnival is the 
ffitc day of the washerwomen. On this day 
tlicse ladies parade through the capital in 
elegant carriages, and dressed in the gayest 
costumes. As illustrations of perfect washing 
they arc without ffiult. hi tlie evening they 
have a very grand ball, from which their 
partneiu return to prepai’e for the morrow’s 
revelry. A stranger who has read vivid 
pictures of carnival gaieties, who has realised 
the happy custom of throwing splendid 
bonbons from elegant balconies of Rome—in 
short, with a mask on—will naturally be in a 
state of some excitement on tlie eve of a 
Parislau caroivaL , And the shops will have 
prepared him/or a grotesque sights and’ 
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!taA«d in his belt. Behind the Druids is the 
fa* QXf gaily decorated, and led by three at¬ 
tendants^ one of 'whom is a butcher in his 
wnr-Vmg dress. The procession is closed by a 
grand car, in winch a number of ladies and 
gentlemen are seated, dressed to represent 
Lidusti 7 and other virtues, followed by some 
cavalry, to keep the crowd off. 

This procession is marshalled *n the court¬ 
yard of the palace ; a lively air is played by 
its band : a present is made or expected,— 
and then it files off, amid the cries of the 
crowd, down the Rue de Touruon, on its way 
through the Champs Elysuea to the alaiiglitcr- 
bouse, near the Barriere de Roule. Yes, to 
the slaughter-house! For, after all, those 
noble cavaliers with their dancing plumes; 
those classic Dniids with their solemn looks ; 
those representatives of vii'tues, in the car,) 
are butchers and butchers’ daughters ! The 
procession consists entirely of butchers—and 
starts from and returns to a slaughter-house. 
The pageant owes its existence to the spirit of 
advertising, even at this ex|)ensive rate, shown 
by a famous butcher in the Rue St. Honoro. 
It is he who generally bid.S the highest for the 
prize ox ; aiul the fact that it is hix ox which 
is generally paraded through the streets 
during the carnival days, is said to bring him 
considerable custom. It is also reported that 
be generally j)resents the choice parts of this 
famous animal to his important customers. 

The fun of the old carnival, however, has 
now retired from the open sti’cets. Thejiolice 
still annually issue stringent regulations, pro¬ 
hibiting all maimer of indecorum, atnl rc- 
straiiungtho old humourists whouseil to throw 
their yearly bag of flour from their window 
upon the crowd lielow. Men will not iiiaslc 
in the streets with a policeman at their heels. 
But, give them free way in a dancing hall, 
and it soon becomes obvious that the old 
spirit of masked revelry exists still in great 
vigour. Fi-oni the Empress at the Tuileries to 
the dame de la ludle—tree for the day from the 
cares of her stall near the fountain—the people 
of Paris array tlieraselv-es in fiincy dresses for 
the evening dance. This yejir, for instance, 
the Empress wore a (Jreek costume; the 
hotel Winter was, for the night, Jiichelieu at 
least. And thus, when night has fairly closed 
in, Paris presents a remarkable aspect. People 
of all degrees are flitting about quickly, in 
every conceivable variety of costume. The 
- better classes are seen only through citiidine 
win<lows; the poorest, in their white calico 
trimmed with red ditto, trudge rapklly on 
foot. Balls are going on everywhere, and the 
inorrow’s sunrise will reveal hundreds of 
dukes and princes returning to their apart¬ 
ments on the fifth story with pale faces 
*nd vild hair. The French understand 
masks. They generally act well. They take 
ajoke good-numourediy, and oven enjoy it. 
'We have to add that they are thoroughly 
XMcuBtomed to masks-—and nowhere is life 
Jthore'wildly buslesqued behind them than in 


one of those out:iifflf4^^y balls frequented 
by the poorer and less conventional classes. 

The room in which the ball is held, has 
been described as a curious combination of tlm 
style dismterred from Herculaneum, of tjie 
cave of Ali Baba, the accessories of !^nl 
Veronese, and the cheap dining salons of the 
Palais Royal. On all sides, are fljigB and cur¬ 
tains of different colours—on all sides ludi¬ 
crous devices, associating the classic with the 
modern — an umbrella and a 8wor<l being 
gracefully hung across a shield, for instance ! 
In this ball-room arc assembled crowds of 
people, dressed in costumes the most inoon- 
gruoua—^iii caricatures the most absurd, 
ilere is a pair of cavalry trousers walking 
gravel}' about, surmounted by a helmet; the 
hands ofthe wag inside protruding through the 
pocket-holes. 'Jliis figure is named Oolonel of 
Oai’bi ueers in Laplam 1, The crowd presents so 
many ridiculous figures that it is diiflcult to 
select illustrations. Rut here is a man who 
li.os confined his atteul.ioii solely to his hat. 
Certainly it is a wonderful afiair. Worked 
upon it, the student may trace a rich course 
of philosophy. Here, as a central design, swe 
the Death’s heml and cross bones, and .around 
are grouped the four aces, knuckle-bones, a 

i iipe eulottee, and a portrait of Henry the 
fourth. In the neighbourlioml of this re- 
markahle hat, wanders one of the many Mes- 
dames do (leulis figuring about Paris on these 
festive nights, with her hands in her tronsei'S 
pockets. The Hosjiodar of Wallaehia ap¬ 
proaches (almost buried under the folds of 
his enormous turban) the Bride of Ijam- 
meruioor, who repulses his advances with 
becoming dignity. I'lie pale bride is (1reBse<l 
in black velvet. A young Alkanian goes 
quietly about with a pair of false moustaches, 
to judge of the efiect of the natural pan: he 
hopes to enjoy some day. He jostles the 
Mameluke, who is troubled with a huge pair of 
geudanne’s boots. This masker growls, then 
presses his way forwards tlirt)ugh the dense 
throng of pierrots, hussars, Knights of Malta 
in formidable numbers, Trojan warriirs, 
troubadours without voices, and statesmen of 
all ages without pliiecs ! The ladies, however, 
do not ofl'er that variety of costume which 
their c.avaUers present. With the exception 
of a stray milkmaid or two, and the dis¬ 
creet dominoes, the fair ladies are generally 
Pierrettes or aobnrdenrs. The reader maj 
imagine this wonderful carnival company 
forming the first cold qnadrille. Here is the 
Hospodar of Wallaehia leading off tl)e Bride 
of Inmmermoor; au<l Count dA^nbusson arm 
in arm with the Domino Noir, and Madame 
de Genlis takes her hands out of her pockets 
tobnjoy a quadrille with the Mameluke. 

The first quadrille is aqniet affair; the gentle¬ 
men confine their attention to a few heavy steps 
by way of testing the floor;—but wait for. 
the third or fourth quadrille, when camival. 
humour is at its height. The pas seul is then i 
the great opportunity. One gentleman throws;!^ 
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hiuasrff deliberately on his stomach—his vis- 
i-via Jumps over his body, and throws himself 
down in the same position by his Side, and then 
the humourous pair twirl rapidly round to the 
time of the orchestra, and at the proper mo¬ 
ment return to their feet with a spring. But 
the perfor/iiances of this ingenious couple 
are outdone by tbe two gentlemen on the 
right. Wliile one absolutely stands upon his 
head during his solo time, his op])osite neigh¬ 
bour brings him the two bdies, holding each 
in the air, at arm’s length. The carnival 
humours have now fairly begun. The hussars 
throw aside their shakos, the Uospodar i*e- 
lieves himself from the weight of his turbaii, 
the Homan takes his helmet oil', and with it 
his dignity. Barley-water and other sweet 
drinks are consumed in gre.at quantities. 
T^e 'whirl—the madness—^becomes absolutely 
terrific l)efore supper-time. Supper is served 
as wildly os tbe d.mces have been danced. 
Galantine, soup, wine, at once sour and abun¬ 
dant, Savoy biscuits, gi-ouped in twenty 
different ways, and -with various s-weetening 
essences, and bearing moat dignilied nnines, 
and bits of poultry in curious sauces, make up 
the supper. Ab the wine is imbibed; as tbe 
consumption of punch becomes general; as 
the champagne corks keep time to the rising 
songs; and as tlie daylight breaks upon the 
revelers, the scene becomes a mo.st extrava- 
^nt one. Anybody is talking, and nobody 
is listening. Twenty distinct songs are being 
sung at the same time, until one singer with 
a tremendous voice obtains a heai-ing. He 
shouts some poimlar song ; the revellers form 
in lines, and singing the well-known air, make 
a triumphal march round the ball-room. The 

S roceedinga teiminate usually with a tremen- 
OHs galop. 

And then the Hospodar may bo seen looking 
mournfully out of a cab window at the good 
country-people who are going with their loads 
of vegetables to the Halle; at the milk-women 
id.tting under ‘the great gateways, serving 
their customers (for the Paris milkwomen 
do not call upon the consumers); at the 
hungry crowds of men and women, holding 
all kinds of utensils, and pressing about the 
doorways of the great restanrants, waiting 
for the hoxir when tlxh broken fragments of tbe 
great dinners of yesterday shall be distributed 
to the poor; at tbe crowds of men who are 
removing the little heaps of rubbish from the 
dooiTvay of every house. The Hospodar is 
hi^pily in time for the opening of his patron’s 
drop, so ho puts away his heavy turban, 
smooths bis moustacbes, and prepares for 
the business of the day. He may, however, 
a tradesman on his own account; inihis 
Case he saunters off to the nearest cafe to 
dominoes and absinthe. 

The reader has to imagine a hundred balls 
—all on the model of tliat described, and all 
going on at the same time ; also balls of more 
pretension, and more splendid dresses, in 
the fashionable^ulartera; with the great ball 


at the Tuileries at the head of the he 

may have a faint picture of the gtueiy of a 
carnival night in Paris. The Street l^s^y 
has dwindled to a mere melaAcholy pnetence. 
Paris has ceased to wear a mask out of doors, 
but in the salons—in the great assembly 
i-ooms—on the ball nights at the Italian 
Opera—thqp, people in various disguises, 
give way to their mirthful spirit, and, from a 
privacy which is safe from invasion, flirt and 
laugh to their heart’s content. 

In the streets, the butchers with their 
prize ox enjoy a monopoly of public favours; 
but the stranger must not think that Paris no 
longer wears a mask, because the m.ask is not 
worn on tbe Boulevainls, or in the fashionable 
walk of the Champs Elysdes. 

AT THY PERIL. 

** Am I iny brother’s keeper?" 

Ai^ake from dreams to-day! 

Arouse thee, careless sleeper, 

Cast not tiic tliouglit away. 

Tliou from a golden clialice 
Dustdiiiik llie ruby wine. 

Thine lioinc a stately ptihire, 

' Where wealth and splendour shine. 

“Art thou thy brother's keeper?” 

Life's page to thee reads fair, 

Bui gaze a liitle deeper, 

And other tales he there. 

With sullen look and stolid, 

'Mid wretchedness and strife, 

Beneath yon roof-tree squalid, 

How drugs thy brother's life? 

“Art thou thy brother's keeper 
Swift as the viewless wind. 

Speeds on one mighty Heaper, 

His harvest sheaves to bind; 

His earliest prey finds slielter 
These sordid roofs beneath. 

Where vice and misery swelter 
In bot-beds ripe for Death. 

“ Art thou thy brother’s keeper f • 

Such liumes abut on thine, 

Tbe dim eyes of the weeper 
AToekod by thy banquet's shine. 

Say’st thou, “ Such ills are namelessj 
They touch not such as we i'' 

Alas! oanst Thou be blameless, 

That things tike Tliis should be? 

“Art thou thy brother's keeper ? ■ 

, One course tbe foe doth run, 

. Nor Volga's stream nor Dnieper 
Burs out tliis ruthless Huii. 

Who shall the myriads number. 

This “ Scourge of God " may kill ? 

Willie sunk in selfish slumber 
Securely dream ye still? 

Xliou ABT tby brother's keeper,, 

This charge thou canst not fieoy. 

Tbe path of right grows steeper 
Daily to him, to thee. 

A reckoning shall be token, 

A reokotdng stem and deep. ' ' 

Woe I unto those who waken ■ • • 

Thea'fibattcom earelendeepl ' 
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, Ihott art thy brother'* keeper, 

. Wjir, peetileiiee, and deai lb, 

' Ulieee beeonia of the Sweeper 
^ ‘ Invade the home* of earth. 

A blackened path and sterile 
Conduct* them to thy door, 

' ' And at thy proper peril, 

Dost thou neglect the poor! 

A CANNY BOOK. 

Wars, rumours of wars, plagues, famines, 
fires, civil commotions, and humiui wicked¬ 
ness, notwithstanding, this dear old island wc 
live in has dune inucTi, in each successive age 
of its history to merit .aud maintain its uiiine 
of “ merry England.” There is in the 
English character a rich vein of dry, quietly 
chuckling humour aud merriment—a sober 
satire—a business-like jocosenoss, very tlif- 
ferent from the uneasy tiiough sparkling, 
elaborated though facund wit of the Erench. 
Old and young women, and even little 
children, .are witty in i'Vance; valets-de- 
ebambre shine in epigram, and chambermaids 
in reimrlee ; French caricatures ai-e pointed 
and stinging, Frenclt comedies and vaude- 
villes spirituel and epigiammatic ; but llicy 
are seldom humorous and never funny. The 
substitute for fun in France is coarseness; 
and a “chnnson grivois” is far less comic 
than unti’.'uielat.‘i1:)le. 

1 have heai-d of “ farceurs ” and “ spmcli- 
sprechers,” zanies, bufibons, aud court-l'ools, 
on the continent in .all ages; but 1 can claim 
for England an almost entire monopoly of tlie 
“merry men,” “waggish fellows,” “droll 
knaves,” “pleasant jests,” “divertinghistories 
of one that did such and sueh a tiling,” 
“ humorous ballads,” “ new joke books,” 
“comical relations,” aisl “laughable anec¬ 
dotes,” of this and of preceding ages. Some 
of Messer Boccaccio's heroes and .stories were 
in truth merry enougli, but of what order of 
merriment are they 1 There must have been 
a “merry man” in Verona, sometime husband 
to a re-spectable elderly female that was nurse 
to the Lady Juliet; hi.s widow vouched for 
his merriment, but that is all wo know of 
him. For auglit we can tell he might have 
been the ancestor of the Signor N.N. (or non 
nominato) who plays the small parts in the 
Italian Operas; and after all he wafi but a 
creation of our Shaksiieare’s brain—a ficti¬ 
tious merry man transplanted for the nonce 
to the soil of Italy, hut of English origin and 
antecedents. 

Long may the “merry men” of England 
Uve. There is scarcely a family in Loudou 
without a funny uncle or a brother-in-law 
who is a confirmed wag; no dinner-table is 
complete without a funny story-teller, no 
evening party properly framed without a 
gnest essentially facetious. There is always 
one abnormally funny man in the pit of every 
theatre, who is a pleasant pestilence, and 
makes laughter contagious;,, In every crowd 


waiting for a procession, watching a fire, 
hearing an election speech, your wag is 
uufmiingly present; even the stern board of 
parish officials has its jocular guai-dian ; the, 
county jail has its one turnkey, at leasts 
‘•fond of a joke;” aud Mr. Tresscls, the 
undertaker, ha.s, I will be hound, more than 
one “ comical chap ” among his gentlemen in 
black. 

M ore tbau this, there is not a dull, ignorant, 
clodhopping little village in England witliout 
its merry fellow, and traditions of waggish 
men anil sayings. Not later than last 
Thursday, silting on a knoll in a green 
churchyai'd in Kent, aud entertaining m;yself 
with quiet talk witli the gravedigger (who 
must cither have read JIamlet, and so “made 
up” for tlie part, or else have been a direct 
ilcsccndant of Shakspeare’s gravedigger, for 
he was all waistcoats and sententious witti- 
cism.s), I had pointed out to me a tombstone, 
Viliieh as my ijiforinant averred, “ parties had 
come to see,” as far as from the East Injies. 
Perusing it, I founrl a comfortable inscription 
“to the ijleasant memory of Peter Isuell, 
clerk of this parish.” He was a merry man, 
was Peter, for a prodigious number of years, 
the inscription went on to say, and dropped 
down dead, “ going to a wedding,” at a ripo 
old age. A punning rhyming stanza on the 
word “Amen,” which Peter hiid passed so, 
many years of hia life in chanting, followed 
this announcement; but 1 have forgotten it, 
aud neglected to transcribe it. I know the 
epitapli concluded with a statement that the in¬ 
habitants of the piirishhad liberally subscribed 
to raise tins stone in perpetuation of Peter's 
“ pleasant memory.” 1 should like to have 
known Peter. There are many more village 
churchyards in England, where similar 
pleasant fellows repose, ujidisturbed by the 
pattering of the laughing ch'ddren’s feet, aud 
the hoofs of the clei'gyman’s cob, browsing 
muungst the graves. And there are many 
alive too, I am glad to say, in quiet little out 
of the way hamlets—merry fellows who come 
with hot faces, in their shirt sleeves into the 
village alehouse on summer afternoons, and. 
season the cool ale with jests and pleasant 
sayings. And there are plenty more of 
country people to appreciate these facetious 
villagers living, .and epitaphiso them dead : 
cotton, cog-wheels, strikes and lock-outs not¬ 
withstanding. 

I have lately been dawdling through an 
old book (it is impossible to read one tlirongh 
with the fierce thirsty earuestuess with which 
you attack a n«$|r voliune)—little old, weazen, 
yellow-leaved book, commemorating tho 
pleasantries of the remarkably business-like 
and money-making waggish town of “ canny 
Newcastle.” Incompatible as the two first- 
qualities would seem with the last, “ canny” 
Newcastle posaesses them all. Those who '' 
have the pleasure of numbering among Iheiv^ 
friends some of those worthy fellows with) 
the stalwart, forms, the gruff voices^ the cqol., ' 
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heads, tdie -wtirm. hearts, the at first almost 
in(iom[irehcnsible bat afterwards sonorous 
and ctilloquial dhdect, hight Newcastle or 
Newcassel men, will remember what pro- 
digions wags ^ese bip Northoonntryrnen 
were (and are). They* will call to mind the 
droll songs delivered in a patois which to the 
Sontherner would be Sanscrit; the jokes of 
the pitmen, the faceli(nis stories of Jemmy 
this, and daft Andrew that. Who has 
net read that delicious yearling of bai'barous 
hnmonr, the Baivnsla Kouk’s Annual 1 I 
have a great respect, for Tim Eobhir, for the 
illiwtrions Pattie Natt, of Manchester, and 
for the Lancashiro Immorists generally; 
but for a pre-eminence in sober fiicetioc, .and 
sly waggUhncss, 1 will decidedly back the 
children of that coaly, merry town of the 
nigh level bridge. 

Histories and tnerriments, as the droll 
contents of my little book are cjilled by the 
binder, for w'ant of a better title, seem to 
. have been favourites in New(!ast]e, from time 
immemorial. To the dozen or two little 
duodecimo mmpbleta of which the volume is 
composeii, there is not one to which a date is 
affixed. They are all px-inted at Newcastle, 
“ in this present year ; ” but from internal 
evidence, they would seexii to have been 
published at uneerbiin periods diu-ing the 
last century. Moreover, they are all deco¬ 
rated with wood-ciit frontispieces, most hide¬ 
ously barbarous in design and execution, but 
entitled to reverence ami respect, I think, as 
the formumereof that glorious revival of the 
art of wood-engraving of wliich William 
Bewick, of Newcastle, (and for kin dry 
humovir see his vignettes and taQ-pieccs) was 
the pioneer and champion. 

Let ns see what the merry men of New¬ 
castle have to say to us in the “ Whetstone 
for Doll Wits; a Posie of New and Ingenioxis 
Biihlles, to promote innocent mirth among 
fiiends: ” 

QirEBTlox: 

Into this world I onuie hanging, 

And'-^rhen from the same 1 was ‘ ganging ’ {Very 
rannytbis!) 

t was bitterly battered and squeezed, 

And then with luy blood they were pleased." 

A moat villainous wood-cut, in black and 
wiiite blotches, is ai^ndcd to this mysterious 
question, representing a battlemented tower 
on one side, a piiblic-liouse and sign-post on 
the other, and in the centre two men in, 
cocked hats, holding a long polo athwat^ a 
machine strongly resembling a guillotine; 
but the key to the “ Whelwtojja” is as oil to 
it, and i-efresbes our dull wits. Answer : “ It 
is a pippin pounded iidiS'i^der.” 

- Anofner wood-^V**pre9enting a blazing 
sun, perfectijr. black, but supposed by its 
coruscatbxg rays to be blazing like anything; 
in therle'ft^and top corner a lattice window, 
tdeWhed from any house or other edifice 
’ whatsoever. Cmitre, a splodge of shovel form, 
supposed to be A trM. Left cyxutre, a lady- 


costume of the period.’ Bight oeotaae, a gw- 
tleman “tonjours” with a oockeihai, wEicb 
is ilyiug off towards the blazing sun. 
qotbt: 

“ Two calves and an npe 
'I'hey made their escape 
From one than is worse than a spnglit, 

'I'lipy travelled together 
In all sorts of weather, 

Ihil often were pul a flight" 

The answer is somewhat adumbrated; 
“’Tis a man flying from a scolding wif& The 
calves and the ajTe signifying the calves of ' 
his legs, and the nape of his neck, which, by 
li’avcllitig, were exposed to the weatb^. ’ 

“ A man ami no man 
Like Fury laid on 

Sir, Green that was drowned in sour ' ’ 

With Sir, While and black 
He stood to the tack 
Till all of them he did devour.” 

To this follows a woodcut, three latticed 
windows “ h rordinnireour old friend in the 
cocked hat, seemingly bewailing over a clothes- 
basket, and on eitbw side of him, apd (Jon- 
siderably larger than bis own person a pair 
of shears and a pair of empty galligaskins. 
Then eomes this most liViellons solution to 
the query. Answer : “ ’Tis a taylor at diur 
ner, with one tlish of cncumlxers served up 
with jiepper, salt and vinegar.” 

The iiuliandsomc allusion to the sartorial 
jirofession, .and the mean inshiuation that he 
could not afford w/i/te pepper, arc unworthy of 
onr otherwise geni.-il friend. 

“ Tt jtiaih many eyes 
But never a Nose, 

When down from Skies 
Wind bitterly blows 
And likewise do fait 
Abiindaucc of rain 
It faces them all 
And scorns to complain." 

Curiously enough, our intimate .acqnain- 
tance the window is omitted in the iiliwtrac 
tiou, for tlie ti'iumphant answer to the query 
is, “a lattice window.” 

Many other queries are to be found in our 
Wlictstone. The querist is rmuarkably hard 
in egery convenient instance upon our useful 
allies the tailors; he puts subtle queries as 
to those whilom Newcastle fbvcniritea the 
figliting eocks, men pelted in the pillory, 
lionicombs, weavers’ shuttles, the "ieenix 
wliick is Iteld to live six hundred years,” 
and a little Ixeast in India called a came- 
leon.” The accomplished engraver too is 
always up to tlie scratch with his little 
man with the cocked hat; in one cose where 
he with that tricornered article of dress is 
beating violently two other litUe men (with- * 
out cocked hats) who are lying on the ground, 
all along in one piece, he is made to stuid 
for Samson wielding the jaw-bone of the 
ass. We wilt conclude with two mtnee qaeries 
which are Newcastle all over, strong, active^ 
and determined. ^ 
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I did • fight U>tb«r daj 

A datDset did lMgin the 

She witli her diily Maud did meet, 

Then standing in the open street: 

She gave siieh liard and sturdy blows 
He bled ten gallons at the nose 
Yet neither seemed to faint or fall 

^ Nor gave her no abuse at all.” 

Answer: “ It is a Pump.” 

Again— 

“ Balph Trundle was a jovial blade 
Of mighty courage stout and free, 

And many a worthy match he made 
At once to fight with three times three 
A gets himself within a throng 
And kicks and ciifis ’em by tile cars 
' And fairly lays ’em all along 

Though he be short, aud he be tall 
As often fairly throws ’em all.” 

Answer : “ It is a Ixiwl at ninepins.” No 
<loubt, tlie description is accurate euoiigli; 
lint there is a hidden meaning in thi.s. The 
little stout man kicking and culling the hig 
Goliaths of Gath hy the cars and laying them 
“till along” is quite Epic. Some doughty 
little champion must be suh-uuderatood, the 
cock of Newcastle and tho terror of the. 
adjoining pitmen. 

The “ Poet’s .Tests ” form another section 
of my canny hook : “ a collection of pleasant 
and inorry conceits ; some of which (as is 
ingenuously observed) are known to he tnie, 
aiuL tlie rest may be the like. Newcastle, 
printed in this year.” 

“A {loet meeting vritli sumc Sergeants of the 
Counter whom he knew, they asked him to drink, 
which he accepted. Then one of them asked him 
whether he wunM eat? He thankfully said yes. 
So they sent for some roast beef for hun, whi^h he 
ate heartily of, heartily crying that they were the 
pillars of the nation; and when he had satisfied 
himself, they desired him to explain his meaning. 
Truly, said he, 1 did say you were the pillars of the 
nation, hut I did mean the. catierpillars. At which 
they were gieatly amazed." 

T should say they were. 

“ 11. Another poet having the sole of his shoe flat 
loose, went into an house to borrow a knife to cut 
it off, where he met widi one of his ncqiiaititaucc, 
who asked him how his body did. Truly, said the 
poet, my body is in a good cnnditiop, but 1 am 
afraid 1 sball lose my sole. At which his friend was 
amazed, and wished him not to despair. With 
these words the poet held up his foot and showed 
him hU sole, at which he laughed heafiily, and 
made him drink for his gcsl’s sake.” 

This is all very melancholy. The ragged 
poet, and the careless friend who makes him 
drink for hU jest’s sake. How could you 
relieve so diverting a vagabond hut by making 
' him drink. 'Who was the poet I wonder! 
Johnson p)erhtq)s, Savage very likely. 

‘'XXt. A geutlemau was once committed to the 
Tower, being again enlarged, was walking along, ai^ 
& beg|^ .that knew him followed him and begged 
heartily of him, eaying. Sir, you know that you and 
I been in all tbe prieoni in London. Yon are 
an impudent lying togue, mye foe genOeaun, for 1 


have never been in any but foe Tower. 0, Sir, 
says he, and 1 have been in all tbe rest.” 

It is not stated whether the gentleman 
relieved the beggar or not. Perhaps like the 
poet’s friend he made him drink for his jest. 

Hero is a very knotty jest; 

“A moneyless man, who was almost choked with 
thirst, went into a cooksbop and called for twelve 
penny loaves, which were brought him, but ho 
wonted drink more than victuals, and called for a 
penny pot of drink, and gave the drawer a penny 
loaf for it, and so he did fill his tliirst with twelve 
pennyworth of drink, was frilly satistied, and gave 
ftir every pennyworth of drink a pennyworth of 
bread; so being pretty well filled, up be gets, and is 
going away. Nay stay, says foe cook, who pays for 
your drink ? Why, says he, dii! I not give jon a 
penny wortli of bread for every pennyworth of drink. 
Ay! but who pays for the bread foeu.* Wby, says 
he, have yon not your bread again ? " 

Tliere are many other excellent jests told 
■f .a “ crafty follow over head and ears in 
debt,” a “ gentleman that used to be smart in 
repartees,” a “drunkard having but one of 
his eyes left with drinking,” a “soldier whoso 
chance it was to be travelling through Gam- 
bridgesliire on a dark night,” a “certain 
country justice,” and other facetious charac¬ 
ters. I notice, however that the Editor 
rather unhandsomely abandons the }ioets 
at tho very outset of the volume—probably 
thinking his readers might bo disgusted 
witli the two first samples of the children 
of Pai-iiassus. He devotes himself instead 
to a record of tlie waggeries committed by, 
or more freiiueiitly committed upon, “ a gen¬ 
tleman from Scotland,” a “ Scots Lord,” an 
“ honest Highlander walking along llolborn 
with a broadsword,” or tbe much saying and 
sufi’ering “'J’eague,” or Irishman. There is 
also a notable story of a “jiarBon and a 
clerk having a mind for a whet before ser¬ 
vice,” which, inasmuch as it is a very old 
Joe indeed, the writer of this has heard 
frequently told at decorous dinner tables as 
ap]>licd to parsons of the present day. 

“ Cambridge Jests, heiug Wit’s recr£ation, 
ju'iutcd at Newcastle in this present year," 
unknown,—1 wish sincerely I could produce 
Ihe marvellous frontispiece, representing the 
town of Cambridge—is full of stories about 
“ merry young Cambridge Gentlemen,” who 
appear at tliat time to have fai’ surpassed 
their Uxoniau brethren in waggishness. The 
compilation, however, is not consistent, for 
the jests diverge from Alma Mater to a 
“young fellow in Flanders,” a “priest in 
Catalonia,” a “rich vintner in London,” 
and a “country fellow praying devoutly 
before jui image of St. Lop”(1) 

We must enter our protest, too, against 
the iittroduction into a selection protessing 
to treat of Cantabrigian jests, of anecdotes 
of a “ condemned person r^iiig up Holbouru 
Hill in a cart,” “ a gentlwnnn in Burgundy,*' 
and “that excellent poet ‘Yirgil.” On Cion- 
bridge jests ^llow “thepuxzle: a short coUec- 
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tiun of five hundred conundrums, necessary to 
devote the R[)leen and melancholy with young 
and old people.” In the puzzle we are asked 
why “ quartering of places and pensions is 
BO unsatisfactory;" “How B. W. came to 
ride in a chariot,” and “Why the people 
amoak the fresh boughs that ore put into 
the chimney.” 

A collection of choice cookery receipts, 
toujours printed at Newcastle in this present 
year, diversifies the more facetious contents 
of the “ histories and merriments ; ” but the 
gem of this Newcastle coronal of canniness 
is the “Pleasant and delightful history of 
the unfortunate Daughter, set forth in two 
parts.” The prologue to this humorous yet 
tragical poem is succinct, but eloquent: 

“ The unfortonate ion you have had before,, 
Acoept ibe doughter niid then no more.” 

The unfortunate daughter’s name was 
Gillian, frequently abbreviated in the pro¬ 
gress of the poem into Jill, and a near 
relative, we suspect, of the Jill who went up 
the hill with Jack, to procure a pail of water. 
However, this Gillian was the daughter of a 
man to whom, being both bold- and coy, she 
caused much annoy; she called her father 
“ Sawey Jack,” and “ had u.aTnes to his 
face though so young (four years of age) 
she was “ bold enough to call her mistress 
fool.” 

“ Her father went down the cellar trim 
His fortuiie tvas so bud, 

Sh^ cast tlie cellar doer On him, 

And almost killed her dad." 

She burned her schoolfellows’ books, if 
their looks displeased her. Slie ran away 
from home, after her father’s cellar misad¬ 
venture, justly thinking, if he should revive 
that she would be “banged.” As she was 
ranning through the park she fell into tlie 
well, and would have been drowned, as 
Gillian “herself can testify.” The keeper 
took her home to her father. 

“ Her father with a cndgcl great 
Beheld her with a frown, 

He thought his daughler for to keep, 

But knocked the keeper down.” 

Thinking that lij'had killed the keeper, 
Gillian's papa was constrained to “ run awjiy 
with might and main.” Gillian thought ’to 
revive the keeper with aquaviUn, but gave 
him aquafortis instearl, which very nearly 
poisoned him, but though he did not die, the 
imdutifnl conduct of Gillian grieved her 
father to the heart. As for that young lady, 
the fear of punishment liad induced her to 
commit suicide: 

** By this time Gill herself had hanged 
Upon a rafter high 

To save herself front being “banged" 

For all her viilany. 

Her father saved her life, 'tis add 
He eat bet down in fasste,” , 


“Before that Gillian was quite well, , . . 
And her did soundly baste. ' . .. ' 

Oh! had tlie old man longer staid. /:.■ 

Till she had quite been banged 
^ She tlien had saved herself ‘tis sapl 

From being soundly ‘ banged.' " 

Gillian’s career appears after this to hOiVe 
been one dismal course of villainy and “ bang¬ 
ing.” She was “banged” for baking the 
' children’s clothes in the oven, when at ser- 
i vice with a farmer’s wife. She was “ banged' 
i piteously,” for ftyiiig p.ancakea at unseemly 

■ times; she was “ banged,” and thrown down 
’ stairs by her master for an accident which 
I hiippenod to her while cuHing the children’s 

■ meat on a trencher, and which is thus apolo¬ 
getically related, 

“ Now they shall understand 
What hoppriied suddenly 
. Let none ut Gillian sroif 

For Mire 'twas not her will 
To cut the boys’ two fingers off 
Her limnour to fulfil." 

Thus ends the first canto of the Unfortunate 
Daughter; in the second part Gillian is 
s])okeii of as “ Gillian, that fine girl, the glory 
of the land, d.aughter unto William Pearl.”. 
Her glory and her linenes'?, however, only 
brouglit her into shame and sorrow. Wearied 
^ with her home, 

“ She then resolved to seek her forluna 
Bid ».sk her hither leave, * 

And every day did iinporlune 
And nothing else iliil eriive 
To make her fortune she jiiiist go 
To range llie world all roiiml 
Her father willing was ihrreio 
And gave her twenty pound." 

We cannot suflicienlly praise the liberality 
of the venerable William Pearl; but wo 
must bo pardoned ii wu entertain a suspicion 
that William was actuated by a strong desire 
to get rid of Gilliiui for good and all, and it 
wa.s that caused him to open his purse so 
widely. 

The unfortunate daughter was speedily 
Iwiiocked down, .and robbed of her little all; 
she w.os su1>se(;nently accused of stealing 
gold and silver plate, and cast into j.ail, 
and as “’size and sessions did draw iiciir„” 
was in gre-at fear of being haiigeiL She 
wjvs liowevcr liberated, and married a worthy 
shephenl who load been left by his uncles the 
libeml provision of five hundred pounds a 
year. It is now recorded of Gillian that she 
was 

“-in her silk gown 

And many to her semis 
She never is without a crown 
To spend among her friends." 

Alas! she had soon to say, “Dum felix eria 
nfullos numerabis amicos the shepherd hap¬ 
pens to ascertain some partioulars of her' 
former misconduct, and being a shepherd of 
strict morality, feurthwith turned her out «f 
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doors. Sba now tamed pedlar, selling 
“points and pins," and occasiounlly crying 
“Maids, have you any coney-skins.” The 
end of,her career was fast approaching. She 
turned fortune-teller; 

“ And sometbing leaned to entpurse of qnick hand.” 

For one “Sim,” whose surname is not stated, 
she undertook to secure tlie .alfectiona of 
“ Mistress Annis Low.” Failing iu this, the 
ungallant Sim c.alled her witi-lj, “heat her 
tlicii w’ith all his might,” (a reminiscence of 
her early bangjings) anJ tore her h.iir out by 
handsful. After kicking lier piteously iu 
addition, the rnUlun took his dc'parture. 
And now comes the catastrophe of this most 
moving of epics. It is sudden, it is fcrribic, 
but it is not very clear ; 

“ Aahiiinc of all Mii-li arts, qiiolb Gill, 
ill vain i iTiatp niy moan, 

Shall 1 be foilniie teller slill 
And cniiiiot tell iriy own. 

Willi lliat she stepped aside 
Nnl iliiiiking any ill, 

Awi tJid-e came one in heiriht of 'pride. 

And did poor Gilhiiii kill.” 

AVJio was“one in beioht of pride ? ” Why 
and how did he kill (ijllinii 1 

111 the “Noitlierii dfirlaml,” printed .at 
Newcastle iu this j)reseiitye.ar, wchavc “The 
life anil death of Sir llii.gli of the Grime,” 
the “ Illythe.some Wedding,” the “Sporting 
Haymakers,” “Sawney and Te.agne,” and 
half-a-score more old ballads which yon nmy 
hear ro.arcd forth to tliis day in North Goiintry 
alehouses. Sir Hugh of the Grime was a 
great eliaractcr. 

“ As it befiil upon ii time 
About Midsiinmicr of the year 
F.very man was tart of lus i.rinie 
for stnaliiif; the Lord iii'-liiip’s marc 
Tho Good Lord Screw smldled a horse 
And rid after him for some lime 
itefore lie got over the IMovs 
There he was aware of Sir 1 IiirU of the Grime.” 

The knightly liorse-stealor, as sonic of our 
i’e.ader.s may have heard before, was v.au- 
quished to the good Lord Screw, .‘uid with 
tiie assistance of ten yt'omeu, who came 
through the moss, captured and conveyed to 

Giirland Towi,” where the good Ijoril 
Uisliop, sitting as judge in his own cause, 
condemned him to bo banged; and, not¬ 
withstanding the intercession of “Lord 
Bowles,” and “good Lady W.ard,” h.anged 
•was Sir Hugh accordin.gly. litis fine old 
border balltwl wtis otherwise known as 
Johnny Armstrong. 

Newcastle, ami this “present year,” arc 
yet rich in “ Histories and Merriments,” but 
I can do little else than enumerate them. 
Tliere is the “lueiTy pijier,” being the second 
part of tho “Friar anil the Boy”—the 
further progress of Jack’s frolicsome in¬ 
trigue, mil of mirth and reception. Jack’s | 
exploits -were priucijially devoted to the 
aunoyancQ of his stejvmother, who had 


used him cruelly. Tliere is a gorgeous his¬ 
tory of .Tack Homer, containing not only the 
Christmas pie-eating performances of that 
young gentleiheii, but also his “ witty tricks 
and pleasant pranks which he played from 
Ids youth to his riper yetirs;” how he. 
" frightened tlie poor taylor for cabbaging 
cloth out of his livery coathow he “ served, 
six fidlcrs;” how he “slew a monstrous giant,” 
and at last came to marry a knight's dauglitcr. 

There, in this “ canny ” hook, is to he found 
the “ Welsh Traveller,” or the unfortunate 
Welslnnan ; the “History of Adam Bell, 
Cllm of the C'iougli, and William of t'hmdes- 
dale ; ” the curiou.s old story of “ Ambroso 
Gwynnett,” and finally, a “ lielation of tlio 
Surjirising Adventures of llouran Barmw, a 
Turkish Alercbant, tis related by hinjscU” 
before tho Great Mogul." From one ol 
Hourjin Banow’s ailveutures I find Inis been 
Itikcn the ]>lot iaiid incidents ol the fitree of 
tl c “Illustrious Stranger,"’ in which wo .all 
remember the inimitably humorous per¬ 
formance of Mr. Harley. 

With the surprising adventures of Hour.an 
Baiiow, 1 shut up my canny little Newcastle 
book. 


CHIPS. 

nilMOGUET. 

The departure of tho French fleet from 
the h.arl.our of Bre.st has been nearly as in¬ 
teresting an event to tlie Knglish as tho 
sailing of our own fleet fiom Spitliead. 
iSovcial nmgniliceiil vossl'Is of war were towed 
out into the open sea by a steamer named the 
i’rimoguet. Among them were the ninety- 
gun ship, the .lean Bart, and afterwards the 
glorious ninety-gun sliip, the JJugueselin. 
Almost every one knows who Jean Bart, the 
fiimous sailor of Hiinkirk, was, and mo.st jicople 
wholiave crossed the Gh.ounel iu that direction 
liave seen the gallant French huso's bust setup 
iu the jiriucipal sijuiu'e of that somewliat dull, 
but very important maritime town ; and as 
for the Breton hero Diiguescliu, he is as well 
knoavii as the Black I’rince himself; but in 
England, very few, wlieu tliey read the name 
given to the steamer of four hundred liorae- 
jOTwer wliich h.as done so much useful ser¬ 
vice, can tell who Priinoguet was. 

Brimogiiet was a gallant captain of Brittany, 
who ^defended the fleet from tho attacks of 
the English, at tlie time when Henry the 
Eighth of England, Joined with the Emperor 
Maximilian of Aui|tria, was on bad terms with 
Louis the Twelfth of France, who had united 
tho province of Brittany to the mother- 
country, by bis marriage with tlie Duchess 
Anne, widow of his predecessor, Charles the 
Eighth. 

Anne, Duchess of Brittany, came into 
possession of her sovereignty at the age of 
fourteen j she was full of spirit, courage, and 
dignity, as well as beauty and accunipllsh- 
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BKnt«, and had a firm vnll and dauntless 
mind, bnt she was too weak to eoutend 
against Franee, and was forced to become 
twice the queen of the country to which she 
brought Bi’ittany as her dower. She adored 
l»er Dretoii home and her Breton people, and 
was pwmd of the power of her navy: to her 
may be jweribed the hononr of having tii-st 
fnTnislie<l a navy to France ; and she it was 
who, at her own expense, built some of the 
finest ships which luid ever appeareti in tlie 
French seas, her husband, .Louis the Twelfth, 
being ntraiteiHHl in hi.s moans in conswjneneo 
of the expenses of his Italian wars, for ho was 
busy at this time in eonqnests over the 
'V’enetinus, the Milanese, and the I’ope. 

The Queen had instituteil iin order for ladies, 
eulled the Cordeli^re, which w.as famous in 
her time, for several reivsons ; the chief was, 
that BO lady eonld be .admitted into it whose 
eliaraeter did not stand on tiie very highest 
pinnacle of female excellence, foi* Anne of 
Brittany had so purified the court dnring her 
two reigns, that suck virtue and propriety 
was never before known in France as during 
her time; and to be one of her maids of himonr 
was enough l,o prove that lions, aecurding to 
an ancient belief, would at once lie down tame 
at the feet of these Unas. All the nobles of 
the period strove, ainl clamoured, and peti¬ 
tioned to Ix' allowed to choose, wives from 
amongst tlii.") baud of beautiful perfections, 
and it was Queen Anne who regulatetl all the 
marriages other ladie.s of the t’ord'‘iit';re. 

The w'ord w.ts a taiisiuaii tlironghont 
France; and even now, carved on many a 
palace wall at Aiuhoise, at Tours, at Loclies, 
and elsewhere, may be seen the (.JucenV cog¬ 
nisance, as famous in its way as the salaiuatulcr 
of Francis the First. Wliuii, therelorc, Anne 
commanded one of the most TiiagniMecnt and 
powerful vessels that had ever boon built in 
the docks of i!i*est, to be sent forth to aid hei- 
hnsband’s navy, she christened it “l.ia CJor- 
delidre,” and gave the eommaiid of it to one of 
her chief captains, the bold and galhiut 
Breton, Heruo Primoguet. 

The English had been committing many 
wanton ravages on the coast, and hitherto the 
French fleet, commanded by a celebmted 
captain named Regent, had vainly souglit 
to chastise them, althotigh they had ventured 
far into the English seas with the hoiie and 
intention of doing so. The English atlmiral, 
and his ships—elated with success—came 
boldly down upon his adversaries, and it was 
then that Captain Primoguet and his gallant 
Gordelitire first encountered him: a despe¬ 
rate engagement ensued, but the English 
vessels were numerous, and the Corduli^re 
and her companions, could not stand ageiinst 
so many, and were unwillingly obliged to 
sail away, pursued hotly, by the Rlnglish 
admiral to the very entrance of the bay of 
-Brest. 

Prime^et was deeply mortified at this, and 
swore that, as soon as his vessels were re- 


|mred, he would lead them fbrth again, and 
either bring the EngKsh admtr^'s shm, the 
Regent, pisoner into port, or perish m the 
attempt. 

It was on Bt. Laurence’s day, in the 
year fifteen hundred and thirteen, . that 
Primoguet sailed out of port, directing his 
course to whore he hoped to find the Re¬ 
gent, which he was not long in doing. No 
sooner did tlie two fleets come in sight of 
c:«:h other, tliau they prepared for a despe¬ 
rate alfray. There ’ was, however, a great 
inequality in the forces; for the French bad 
but twenty vessels, all small, except the 
Cordeltere ; * and tho Englisli had no less 
than eighty, most of them of infinitely larger 
size. This, however, did not deter tho 
French from attacking ; and it soon became 
known that tlie English admiral was so 
severely wounded that he was carried away 
and landed on the English coast, whore lie 
shortly afteruai-Us died of the injuries he liad 
received. The cmnb.'it went on luoi'e furion.sly 
than ever, and several English vessels were 
disabled or sunk: at lioigth the Regent, 
and the C'oi’delioro apiiroaehed each other 
near cnouL'h to gi apple. The crews of both 
ves.sels fought with the utmost fury, but at 
length that of the Regent, finding that 
there was no other hope of saving their ship, 
fi'iiiii their topmasi. oast fire iuio tlie tlor- 
deliere, whirh almost iuscanti}' burst into 
ilanie.s. 

The French sailors, seeing that tliece was 
no })o.ssibility of extinguishing the fire, and 
aware that there was no other chance fi>r 
life, threw themselves iiilo the sea in Ihe 
hope of esca}iing b}' swimming ; but Cap¬ 
tain Primoguet,—resolving that, if his gal¬ 
lant C'ordelii^re must be ilestroyed, the 
Regent .should share her fate, — turned 
the burning side of bis vesael to the whid in 
such a manner that the flumes must reach 
the enemy. Tins terrific manceuvre took 
effect, and both shijis were enveloped in the 
same conflagration. 

In sight of the rest of the fleet, whose 
hostilities were snsiiended as they gazed in 
agonised commiseration on this ti'rrible cata¬ 
strophe, the vessels burnt on to tlie water’s 
j edge. Primoguet lingered a.s long as possible 
on the topmast liead, till, finding it giving 
w.ay, he cast himself, “all armed as he.jvaa,” 
says the historian, D’ArgentrS, “into the 
boiling sea, and was ilrowncd in spite of all 
efforts to save him, his heavy armour pre^ 
venting his swimming.” 


THE ROVING ENGIRSHMAN. 

TnB CSJII. 

Thu Cahi is an augnst apparition, and I 
idt in a kiosch or summer-houae, which over¬ 
looks the sea, conversing with him. We are 
having one of those dew dreamy conversa¬ 
tions tiiat I used to love in old time, when 1 





THE BOnNO UTOtlSHltAN. 


Sredamoog^tbe qotcmt snd single scholars! 
of- Germany. But I think the con-1 

- wsatlon of the Cadi is still more qnaiut i 
and simple. Tliere is a delij^htful and child-1 
Kke gravity about it which refreshes and! 
improves me as I listen. 

Let me describe tlie Cadi. Hu is a hill 
foir man, heautifiil as the hero of an Eastern 
tale. He wears a snow-white turban on his 
head, and flowing rol>e8, of a texture at once 
rich and delicate. I am soi-iy, ufxui the 
whole, that the Cadi weal’s the British shoe, 
because 1 think he would look better in 
Turkish slippers. 1 would rather not look at 
his feet therefore ; niy eyes repose with iiinch 
greater pleasure on the chaplet of aiulicr 
beads which hu is playing with; ami on his' 
dignified and manly heard. TIi.s fiicc wears | 
an expression of habitual good humour, aini 
there is that gener.al sunny openne.s.s .-iboutit 
which liespeaks a clear consciunci'. ff I were 
a prisoner I should like to be Judged by the 
Cadi, for 1 am sure that Lis jinlcnifiit would 
be tempered vriili mercy. 1 think you miglit 
belierc in the Cadi’s word as ■nnnllcniy as in 
that of the best gentleman in Riirone. T feul 
instinctively that he is incap:ti)le o.' .mytlung 
tricky or vnlgar. 'I'here is soinetliiiiif at once 
sinifile and grand about the man. lie com¬ 
mands immediate friendship an4 rcipect f.'iim 
all who know liiui. 

One of the Cadi'.s atteudarihs has refilled 
onr pipes, and he presents Llieni Mh iillv' wiilt 
Ilia Imnd upon his lieart. lie pro,soils the 
Cadi his pipe first, aeconling to the cu.smni of 
the Eisst; but tho Turkish gintloinaii etoiie.s 
a mute apology to me as he tsikc.s it, and does 
not place it to his lijis nnl il 1 :im served, Tlien 
as we sink ba,i;k hixuri nisiy in oiii cushions, 
and the westerly breezes come trooping in 
through the open window, the Cmii leipiests 
I that 1 will “be at large." I'lns is a. Turkish 
I mauner of telling me to make iiiyscJ f at home, 

I and 1 tiiJke it as such. 

I now inform the Cadi that 1 eiilled on him 
a few days since, and was so unlucky as not 
to find dim at home. I inerelv say this by 
w.ay of commencing the eonvcisation. liut 
tho open brow of the Cadi looks (|nite 
troubled, and he tells me that when he re¬ 
turned and found 1 had called in his absence, 
the circumstance liad the same effect upon 
him as “a second deluge;” for the Cadi, like 
all Turks of tho higher class is .as grand iu 
hia language as in his person. 1 am not 
quite prepai-cd for this view of tho case on 
the part of niy host, and I .assure him that the 
tewet should he on my .side, but lie stoutly 
aoheres to his former opinion, and refieats it 
several tinaes with the utmost gravity. 

So we sit silent for a few minutes, looking 
tnut towards the sea, which is spread beneath 
for the Turiis do not love idle prattlers. 
Discourse with them is too grave an .affair to 
bo entered on lightly. I know this, and inhale 
my pipe with great dignity; though I am 
awaare that my utmost efforts in this Articular 


! are put utterly to shame by my august oom- 
! pnnuHi. Tlie silence is not awkward or un- 
I pleasant.; it is iiierely Turkish. Tliereisthe 
j utmost good will .and desire to prolong the 
I interview by all polite means on both sides ; 
and the Cadi is merely thinking how he shall 
make liimself most agreeable. 

Al last we eee a little boat tossed rather 
rougbly on the wnves out at sea ; but it is 
pulled by a stout fisliernian, and makes its 
way g.illuntly. This leads to a discourse oil 
Tiif'lci.-di cyiqnes iu general; .and 1 ask the 
Cadi if he-does not tliink them dangerous in 
rough weather. The C;uU says th.at tliey 
arc indeed dangej-ous, and to sujiporl this 
ojiiuion he tells me one of those senteiitioua 
.stoi’ie,s in which all Orientals more or less 
dciight. 

“Onc(> upon a time,” says the Cadi, settling 
hiuiself iu bis cushions, and laying down his 
jewellcil pi[>o, “one oi our sultans w'a.s crossing 
111 ,(t very si'iiiii a b.aric as frail as yonder one. A 
stonii .nror-c, and his Highness growing fright¬ 
ened nearly overturnotl the boat by the ahru])t- 
ne«.s o.t his moverueuts. ‘ Peace, fool ! ’ said the 
boatnmii,at last, .and addressing the sultan 
wUli astern countenance, ‘seest thou not 
1 have three kings to wrestle wiih; the 
VIinds, the waves, and thee 1—but thou lilist 
eai.s, ami therefore 1 bid thee to be still.’” 
The C'aill a.ssured me th.at the Snitau was .so 
delighted with ilie re.ailcss wit of the Isiat- 
111 . 111 , that he iniiiieiliately in.ade him C.apitan 
Pa.siia orlligh .Xninb’ai—and lie was beheaded 
•slioi lly afterwa.-d.s <n due eoui'so. 

'I’Ikii Wo arc aijam at peace until after 
a fragrant cin> of imaweetetied coffee, when 
i ask the Caili it he has liad much professional 
business laUlv. lie sa\s yes, and adds that 
it has been eliietlv with the Greeks, who Imre 
grown vei’y troublesome. He sliakes his head 
donbtingly, when hr speaks of that peojile, 
and he ie.ais tliat there is nothing good to bo 
done with them. “I am like a certain 
father," say.s the t-'adi, again illustrating his 
opinion by an anecdote, “who had three sons. 
My eldest alwaj’s telks me the truth ; be is 
the Osmaiili. J\ly second always tells me 
falsehoods: he is the Zing.ari, or the Bulga¬ 
rian ; and when I have to deal with either of 
these 1 know how to .act, but my third son 
tells me sometimes truth and sometimes false¬ 
hood ; he is made up of cuiming, and ilceeivos 
me always. Uc is the Greel^ and I never 
know how to treat him.” 

1 am anxious to know the opinion of an 
honest Tiu-k about the Tanzimat, and I take 
the present opportunity of pulling the ques¬ 
tion fairly to the (fadi. I am glad when he 
answers unhesitatingly that it has done good. 
He says that there is nothing new in the. 
Tanzimat; it merely provides that those laws 
to which violent men ha«l not attended suffi¬ 
ciently, shall be carried out—«nolhiiig more. 
It merely enforces the spirit of the true law 
of tho Prophet, which was that all men 
should do unt« others as they would be done 
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, by. I tell the Cadi that this is. also briefly 
the spirit of the CliristiaQ law and then 
we doze away in the same passive state of 
good-will as before, until the Cadi sends for 
some sherbet, which freshens us up again. 

I mention in a cursoi'y luanuer Unit we do 
not appreciate sherbet proj)orly in Britain ; 
aiid the Cadi smiles as he prunouiiees the word 
‘•Wine?” in an interrogative form. “No,” 
I answer; “beer is I tliiak, upon the wliole, 
onr national drink.” The Cadi grows suddenly 
expansive: he has ta-sted it—it fizzes, and 
luis a pungent, ]>le:isaiit (asta lie would like 
to have some more, but vulgar people would 
think ita sC.audal if he were to send to Smyrna 
for some, though bol tied beer was by no moans 
forbidden in the Koran. I’orliaps I think 
inwardly,' because it had not been invented ; 
but I <To not conimuiiioate this reflection to 
the Cadi. On tlie coutraiy 1 resolve privately 
to scud him half my stock of bitter ale that 
evening. 1 am nut sure that he does not 
divine tliis intention, for lie turns the con¬ 
versation oil tobacco, and says that ho has 
hitelj' x-eceived some of a very fine sort from 
Constantinople, and he would like my o])iiiion 
upon its merits. The Cadi, iii his smiling 
way, I see, has been making a bargain ; so 1 
shall find a small leather bag wsiting for 
me when I get home, and its fragi'ance will fill 
the house. This will he. the Caili’.s loliaeco. 

Now 1 must think about going, and T make 
a preliminary observation,to tins efiect. The 
Cadi s.ays th 3 .t “he hopes to see me with gre.v 
moustaches.” Ele meaus that he wishes me 
long life. But, seein.g me look jmzzled. he 
adds—sliding again into one of tliose dear 
sententious stones—“This is a 'J’urkisli com- 
lilimeut. But thci'e was ouce a wit, ivho, 
seeing a cerlaiii sultan go forth to pi.ij'er, 
cried out. May your Highness and I live to 
' see your hrotlier’s son a grej beai il. The 
sultan inquired what he meant, and the fool 
replied : Your brother has yet to be born. 
He must be twenty years old Iwfore he has a 
son, and that son must be fifty before he is 
.grey ; therefore I am w'ishing your Highness 
a reign of seventy yeiu's, and that I may live 
to witness it.” The Cadi’s story had tlie good 
old eastern coiielusion ; and he assured me 
that the sultan immediately raised his inge¬ 
nious subject to tfll highest offices in the state. 
I wish thci’e were more Turks like the Cadi. 

BRITONS IN TUKKEV. 

I AM in Mytileiie, a small European 
colony; the principal occupation of my few 
companions and myself, i.s waiting for the 
boats which touch liero on their way 
between Smyi-na and Constantinople. Wo 
are great politicians; but have liccu lately 
much surprised at the conduct of several of 
the Eurojiean potentates, to whom we believe 
that We could furnish much useful advice. 
Like all small communities we have a notable 
talent for prophesying the events which never 
happen, and we are obliged to console .our¬ 


selves with the reflection. that the events 
which we foresaw might have oiocurred-r*bad 
things turned out as we expected. We ar^. 
also fond of the marvellous, and love to -re* 
late circumstances which did never happen. 
We seem to me to live in a strange far-away 
atmosphere, which is now rapidly passing 
from the whole world like the dim misty 
vapours which fly at the apiiroach of morn¬ 
ing. We are in an enchanted sleep, and 
dwell in the world of dreams rather than in 
the waking life of the busy limes over the 
water. We are but a few iiours from the 
quick world of Smyi-na and Constantinople, 
and if ever they send us a nowsjiaper or a 
printing-press, or a lawyer, our repose will 
be broken, liven three Yonng doctors who 
have Just finished their educatiuii in Erance 
havebeguu to Lroiible us; but their effortsliave 
been hillierto received with so much dis¬ 
favour Unit it is generally lioped they will 
be put down. Thus far, the llojas and Greek 
cliaulei's of charms cfl'cctually exclude them 
from all pr.acLice ; so that there i.s reason for a 
belief that they may be even sliU’vcd out, if we 
jireserve ourauciciit institutions a little longer. 

We love to congregate around tlie briglit 
Maugjil in winter time, or on our pleasant 
biilconics in the soft evenings of summer. 
There, we tell^ach other tales of pi rates, winch 
ailventuious "avellers have brought usfi'om 
theotlicr Greek islands: piraie.s who have even. 
]>erha]is ventured to plunder the barques of a 
few poor fishermen on our own coiist. Yanui 
Catirgl, the famous robber of Smyrna, w.as long 
the ciiicf theme ot our diseoursc, .aud we liave 
been sometimes so dismayed by the tales 
of Ids achievemouts as to be afraid to go to 
bod. We keep each other in heart, however, 
by the assurance that each of us would be 
jireparcd with some furmidahle weapon of 
defence in case of need ; also by relating 
fearful stories of onr former jtrowess in 
other ]daces. Tlie doctor of the (luar.antino 
assures us that, on one occasion, he took such' 
a sigii.al vungeauec on a small hoy whom he 
c.aught in the act of abstracting his pocket- 
handkerchief', as caused him to exhibit the 
most I'xtraonliuary signs of fear and dismay, 
lie assiu'es us also that a peculiar manner 
which lie has acquired of looking at people, 
has often been sufficient to dismay the boldest 
of his p.atieuls, aud that he has no doubt it 
would be found equally effectual against an 
enemy. But, notwithstanding these sutisfac-, 
tory appearances, there are not wanting some 
of the more prudent among us, who have pro- 
]K>sed to pay a person to go about industri¬ 
ously circulating the rumour that we have been 
very poor ever since our olives were destroyed 
by the cold of eighteen hundred and fifty. He 
is to jiretend even to he in want of mall 
sums of money on our behalf, but in no 
case to contract a loan, on account of the 
lieavy interest which clings to all borrowed 
money in these countries. 

lliere is a .pleasant elderly gentdem^ a, 
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ONE 01'lifeCfiL FICTIONS. 


Greek with whom I chiefly pass my evenings 
'when not engaged in these councils. He 
is one of the forgotten celebrities of a far dif¬ 
ferent vrorld, and in'his youth took a gallant 
part ^ the Greek 'War of Independence. Cast 


down by the ungenerous forgetfulness of his 
coufatrymen and too proud to reproach them, 
he Wks to me of the old times of Capo 
HTstrias and General Church. He remem¬ 
bers Lord Byron and Mr. Stnu1ioi)e, as if he 
had parted from them yesterday. When 
oiice faii'ly warmed by these memories—and I 
love to set him on his noble old hobby-horse— 
he smokes away at his cliibouque with such 
enthusiasm, and I at mine so thoughtfully, 
that we often seem to (all into a sort of 
cloudy trance. At the end of an hour or 
two the old gentleman appears to fade awa)\ 
Then,clearly from out the mist, are niai’shalled 
names which will be remembered long, 
the patriot bauds of modern Greece : and 
Byron is again dying, amid tlie poisonous 
swamps of Mis.solouglii. Thus do i seem 
to know, as if I liad dwelt among tliem, the 
men who thought and fought, and wrotight— 
for what ? 

We h.ive our wise men and our reprobates. 
There is Kyrios Bainba, who is supposed to 
possess many extruordiiiary attainments, and 
a wisdom altogether remarkable ; who say.s 
nothing with sucdi dignity as will cause tlie 
most inditToreiit beholder to be impressed 
with respect and awe. If, after the exam] tie 
of most sages in small plaee.s, he keej)s his 
wisdom very much to himself, we are not at 
all disposed to tlisparage it on that account. 
Like the rest of mankind we are id ways ready 
to admire what wc do not know ; for, with 
the best will in the world, it is perh.ax>8 im¬ 
possible to admire what we do know. 

On the otlmr hand, among the chief of the 
good-for-nothings on whom our little society 
IB disposed to look severely', is the car¬ 
penter, who has been, twice during the past 
year observed publicly in such a state of 
emotion, from the etl'ects of li<]uor, as even to 
be unsteady on his legs while walking along 
the street. It is true that he has exhibited 
many signs of contrition, .and that he several 
times took refuge in flight rather than meet 
the Bcnitiuisiiig glance of M iss Peabody’, a 
lady with a swift and arrowy sharpness of 
tongue, lately on a visit from Smyrna to a 
relative who has married and seiiled in our 
little colony. 1 remember, however—for it 
was not more than nine days ago, and at 
al)out the hour when I am now writing these 
lines—^that is, in the dusk of the evening— 
that, the carpenter being ill, I discerned 
Miaa Peabody coming stealthily up the 
street with something hirldcii under her 
cloak. She stopped at the carpenter’s door 
and knocked softly; but before it was half 
opened she took the something from under her 
cloak and thrust it through thg aperture, 
after which she disappeared wjth great preci¬ 
pitation lest site shonld he'observed. At first 


I was disposed to apprehend that she hall 
translated one of i)r. Thwackcushion’s (Hr. T. 
is our Chaplain at Smyrna) sermons into 
Greek for his edification, and had chosen the 
present occasion as a favourable oiqiortunity 
of effecting the carpenter’s reform by those 
means : but going out in the evening to fiillil 
my duties towards society (which is our 
phrase for taking tea iu these parts) Tle.arned 
indirectly’ that Mi.ss Peabody had been 
informed of the carjienter’s illness, and had 
carried liim a dish of arrowroot of lier own 
making. 1 afterwards learned also that the 
carpenter, not knowing what to do with it, 
and yet having a gre.at belief in Miss PeaViody, 
hail sa])p()se(l that the arrowroot was 
intended to fix together the jiarts of a little 
work-box which he was making for her, .and 
had applied it to this pur])ose ; but finding 
the composition did not hold as he expecied, 
was much eoiifoai'dcd. 

]' do not know that there is anything else 
about us by which we differ from the great 
family of mankind. 1 have seen something 
of the world, anti 1 have found men nearly 
alike in all jdaees and conditions. The 
scene and ili-eosew may bo ilifferent, iu :i, court 
and in a village, but the actors are very much 
^ the same. 

I 

ONE OE OUil LEGAL FICTIONS. 

Titf. praye.i-s were made, the bonedietion 
; given, the hells rang out theiiTusty cpilha- 
'lamium, and l>v the law of the Church and 
the law of the laud, Charlotte and Robert 
Desborongh were henceforth one—one in 
interests, one in life. No chill rights or 
selbsli individuality’ to sow disunion between 
them ; no unnatural laws to weaken her 
tlcvotioij by ollering a traitorous asylum 
against bim ; but, united by bonds none could 
break—their two lives welded together, one 
■lud indivisible foi- ever—they set their names 
to that form fif raai’i’iage, which so many 
h.avc .signed in hope, to read over for a long 
lifetime of bitterness and despair. Yet what 
can be more beautiful tluiu the ideal of an 
Kiigiish marriau.-! This strict union of 
interests—allliough it does mean the ab- 
soi’iition of the woman’s whole life in 
that of the man’s—although it does mean 
the entire annihilation of all her rights, in- 
diviibiidity, legal existence, and his sole 
I’ceognition by the law—^yct how beautiful it 
is in the ideal! She, as the weaker, lying 
sale in the shadow of his strength, upheld by 
his hand, cherished by his love, losing herself, 
in the larger being of her husband ; while he, 
iu the vanguard of life, protects her from all 
evil, and shields her against danger, and 
takes on himself :iloue the strife and ilie 
weary toil, the danger, and the struggle. 
"What a delightful picture of unaellishiiess and 
chivalry, of devotedness, and manly jiro- 
tection ; and wh.at sacrilege to ei’ase so much 
poetry from the dry code of our laws! 
















' Like all Rewljnmszried woiisieti, tin’s 
-woman would Jb^e looked with horror 
OB any 2 M.’opositioa for the revision of tlie 
legal poticn. Liberty would have been de- 
BoIauoB to her, and the proteetiou of the 
laws she would have repudiated os ini}ilying 
a dodht of her husbaud’e faith. She hud 
been taught to believe in men, mid to honour 
them ; and she did not wish to unlearn her 
lesson. The jirofound conviction of their 
superiority fonned one of the cardinal points 
of her social creed ; and yoiuig hearts are not 
eager to escajic from their juichorage ofi 
trust. She was a w'illiug slave because she | 
was a'foithfiil worshipper; and it seemed 1o| 
her but hi, and right, .-uid natural, that tin- 
lower should be subservient to the will of 
the higher. For Uie first few- weeks all, 
went according to the brightness of h(>r | 
belief. The newJy-bouiid epic was wrifcl.en , 
in letters of gold,ami blazoned in iLebrigliti-st 
colours of youth, and hope, and love ; and ' 
she believed that the unread leaves 
would continue the story of those alrc.'idy ] 
turned over, and that the glories of the I 
future would >>e like to the glories of the! 

{ last. Sl>c behoved as otlici-s, ardent am]' 
oving, Iiave believed; and slip awoke, like 
them, when the bitter fi-uit of knowle-Ige 
was between her lips, JUnl the dead leaves > 
of her young hopes strewed the ground; 
at her feet. i 

The gold of the blazoned book was soon' 
tarnished. Its turned leaves told of love,' 
certainly’; but of a love wliose passion, -win ii 
it was buMjX out, left no friendship or mental 
sympathy to keep alive the pale ashes. On 
the contrary, quarrels soon took the place of 
fading caresses, and bitter words echoed tin-, 
lost sounds of fond ]>hrases ; no real licarl- 
union wove fresh lies in [dace of the fragile ■ 
badds which burat like flax iutlicirowji lire ; i 
but, with the honeymoon died out the aUectioii; 
which ought to have lived through the liard 
probation of time, and suffering, and ilistre.sa, | 
It had been a Iqye-inatch, but it was an ill- ; 
assorted match as well ; and w-ant of sym-, 
pathy soon deepened into bitterness, iinJ! 
tfagnoe fell backward into hatred ami disgust. 1 
Tke husband was a man of violent temper, 
and held suprem^views on marital privileges. 
His wife, young, iniitaesioned, beautiful, and , 
clever, was none the less his chattel; and 
he treated her as such J3y bitter i>er- 
souaJl experi^ce, he taught her that the 
law W'hich gave him all but uncontrolled 
power over her as his properly, was not 
always the duty of the strong to protect 
the 'weak, but might sometimes—even in 
the haiKis of English gentlemen—be trans¬ 
lated into Ihe right of the tyrant to op- 
pi-eas the helpless. Fi-om high wonls the 
transition to rough deeds was easy and 
natural Matters grew gradually worse; 
quarrels became more bitter and more fre- 
quenl^ a^d personal violences increased. 
More than once she waa iih mortal fear, 


with marks of fiageH iiiai 

cots and braises cm her ; 'nilbre' thaiiii 
cmee relations interposed to save her fixnii 
further violence. In these quarrels periwpe 
she was not wholly blameless. TIm nah 
l^assiou of a high-siiirited. girl was not the 
temper best suited to such a httelnjid's 
wife. Less imaginative and lees fooling, 
might have Ixitter borne tlm ]>eculiar mode 
of showing displeasure to which be resorted; 
and liad slic been of a lower oi-gauisation, she 
iiiigbt have gained more power over a maa 
who did not aiipreciatc her intellect, or the 
beauty <.if lior rich nature. As it was—he, too 
violent to control iiis tem^ier on tlieone sidet 
she, loo rash and eager to oonceal her pain 
ami disgust on the othei-—theii- unhappiness 
bceajuo i>ubli(!, and by its very puldicity 
seemed to gain in streugtli. Friends inter¬ 
fered, nnuiy tlironging about her ; some, to 
advise patience; some, resolution ; some^ to 
apjieal to her wifely love, and ethers to her 
woman’s dignity ; and slie, hailing betwecai 
the two, now consented to endure, and now 
resolved to resist. So, things went on in 
a sad unhinged manner ; outbreaks con¬ 
tinually O' c-urring, followed by promises of 
refonuation and reiiewcsl acts of forgiveness ; 
but no solid peace ostablishod, and no 
real wish to anieod. Once she left the 
house, after a bmg and angry scene, during , 
W'hicli he ‘truck Jn-r. and that with no gentle 
hand,eith«r; and .she would not return until 
li<>art-brokcu petitions and solemn engage¬ 
ments loiidicd her woman’s pity, and changed 
In-rangHj' into sorrow. She tliongj»t,too, of her 
own niisdo'-ds ; niagiiiiicd tJie petty ternjiers 
and girlish impertinences wdiicb iiiul lieon 
pniiisliod so severely; took hoi-self to task, 
while the tears streameil from her tiark 
eyes and sleejiod the black hair hanging on 
her neck, until at last imagination and repentr 
auce w’eiglii d ilown the balance of evil on her 
own side. And tlieii lie was her husband!—the 
father of her ebildren, and once her lover 
so beluv'ed ! We all havo faults, and w« all 
need ]iarilon, she thought; and so she forgave 
him, a.s slic liad done hcfoie, and returned 
Milimihsively to his house. Tills was what 
the Ecclesiastical law calls condonation. And 
hy this act of love and mercy she depn-ived' 
hej’self of even the small amount of protection 
affonled by the law to Engliali wives of the 
nineteenth century. 

They had now three children who m»d« 
up the sole summer time of her heart. 
Only tliose who know what sunsfaiiue 
the love of young and innocent children 
creates in Mie misty darkness of an unhappy 
life, can appreciate her love for hers — 
three bright, noble, boys. "How she loved 
them ! Row passionately and how tenderly 1 
Their lisping voices charmed away hergri^ 
and their young bright eyes and eager 
love made her forget that sbe hud ever cause 
for regret or fear. For their a^ea 
endeavoured to be patient. Her 10V« for 
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tlnem vttJi too Btn>ag t-o be aaori^eed even to 
ber outoeg^ -n'omaohood; and that she 
might remain near them, and carets then), 
and educate them, she bore her liials now 
ceding iaat and thick upon her, with fur- 
beai^ce, if not with silence. 

But, matters came at last to a climax; 
though sooner and on diilureut grounds 
than might have been expected- She 
and her husband parted on a triviiil (ques¬ 
tion of itself, but with grave results: a 
mere dispute as to wheljier the ehildrcu 
should accompmiy their mother on a visit to 
one of her i)rothers, who was avowedly 
(very extraordinary that he should be 
BO, after the married life she had led !) 
unfriendly to her husband. It was at last 
decided that they should not go, and after a 
bitter struggle. I’ni' more was involved in 
this question tliau appi'jirs oil tiie surface; 
her riglit to tlio inaiiagemciit' of her sous, 
even in the must tiiihug matters, Avas the 
I'eaJ point of coiitontion ; th(i mother was 
_ obliged to yield, and she ucJit .alone; iliu 
children remaining at home -..illi the father. 
The day alter she left, she received .amessage 
from one of tlic servaut-s to tell her that 
soniethiug Wfis wrong at home; for, tin. 
children had been taken away, with all their 
clothes and lovs, no one knew wlierc. in a 
storm of ttO'J'oi' and agony she gave herself 
up to the trace, and at last lonnd out tlieu' 
hiding-place. But without JUiy got^d resulh 
The woman who had received I him, under 
the .s-iuctiou of the father, relu-sed to de¬ 
liver them up to her, and nu'L her pra, 3 ers 
and remonstiauees with insults and 
sarcasms. She was obliged to leturn, 
widowed and chihlle.ss, to her sister’s home 
in the country ; like a wouude<i puntlier 
tearing at the lance in his side, a roarful 
mixture of love and beaniy, and rage and 
despair. Jt W'as well that she did letuni to 
her sister’s house iusteiid of her <nvu home, 
for, her husband, oiu-agej at her iiersisleuee 
-ih visiting her bi'otlier against Ids consent, 
ordered the servants to refuse kei' adiuiltanee 
should she present Iierselt' and “to oiieii the 
house door only with the chain across.” 

jjfter baJancing between recou filial ion and 
proBucution, a divorce suit w-os deeaded on by 
her liusband; expressly undertaken becau.so. { 
his wife would not return to him.” lly this suit, 
he attempted to prove that au old friend and 
paU‘on,to whom be owed his present position 
and his former fortune, wra.s the seducer 
of his wife. But, the case broke down ; and 
the jury, without leaving Uieir box, gave a ver¬ 
dict in favour of the dcfeiuiaut; a geutlemau 
of known honour and established reputation. | 
The crowded court rang with cheers, sucli as | 
it had rarely echoed to before, as the verdict 
wsa jmonounoed; friends in every degree of 
llfe^ old friends and friends hitherto strangers, 
her with their warmest Bympatliy; 
anti if the. readiness of the world in |;eoeral 
to be ki9dl|r;.hipae8t, and to aat rigbt a proved 


wrong, could have acted dit<eetly upon the 
law, or could Iiave essentially served h« 
without its aid, she would have liad ample 
redress. But it is the peculiar hardship of 
such a case tliat no aid but the aid of the law 
itself, remote and alooi; can give lodress. The 
feelings may be soothed, but the wrongs 
remain. 

And now began the most painful part of the 
sad epic, wlinsc initiatoiy hymns liad glided 
into a dirge : a dfrge for ruined hoyics and 
wasted youth, for a heart made desolate, and 
a home destroyed ; a dirge for the shattered 
lioiisehold gods ami the lleetings of the fond 
visions of her heaj-t. 

The suit was ended, and the law' had pi-o- 
iiouncod the occusod wife innocent. But the 
law also pronounced the iimocent mother 
without a claim to her own children, 
Ti.cy were the father’s property ; absolutely 
and entirely, lie yiliiced them with Ids 
sihl'T, a lady who shared his propensity for 
corporeal punisLmtnt; .and who flogged the 
eldest eJiild, a sensitive and delicB,te boy of 
six 3'cars old, for receiA'ing and reading a 
letter from bis motlicr, To imyire.^is on his 
memory,” she said, “that lie was not to 
receive letters Irom her”! The yet younger 
was striyiped miked and cliastised Avitli a 
j-idiiig-Aviii]). Yet the law held back these 
cliildreu from their mother’s love, and 
gave tlieui lo the charge of those AA'bo 
I thought their education fitly carried on 
bj huch means. Time jiashod, and still 
the (quarrel and the separation eontiiiuod. 
By a hinall alteration m this same law 
I of ours — this idol made by our hands, 

, tl en deilied and Avorshijiped — she A\’as 
at buigth ji'^rmiLied to sec her brys. But 
only at staled t imes, and at certain hours, 
and in the coldest imuiner. it was her 
husTiand’s piivilege to deny her nil nia-, 
tcrnal intercourse with her sons, and lie 
stietched his ]iriviJege to the utmost. 
Mo touch of jjity dissolved tlie•iron bars of 
the law, and no breath of mercy Avanacd 
the bro.ast of llie husband and master. 
Against the decree of the law, wj^at W'as the 
jii otestiug crj' of nature '< A hollow whistling 
among the reeds of a sandy waste, which no 
man Ueetied—which no voice answered. 

Years trailed wearily on. Long years of 
taming down her proud heart, ladtn almost 
Jieyoiid its strength ; long ye.ai-s of battle 
; Avilh the Avild sorrow of her childless life; 

I long years when the mother’s soul siooii 
in the dwk valley of dealli wheie no 
light and no hope w-cre. But the crimipal- 
law swept on tlie beaten track, and no 
one stopiied to ask over whose hcimt 
this great car of our Juggernaut pas.se(I 
The mother—slm to whom Ood has dele¬ 
gated the care of her young—slic on whom 
he shame and dishonour if slie neglect this 
duty for any self-advantage what-'sceier; 
she,—^a man’s wife, and a man’s lawful. 
chattel,—had po right to tliose who liad 
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Iftio hdicftth hn heirt, and drunk of ber 
life Ihe Liw m this lespect is now changed , 
mainly, bee inse this sudeier libouiid tmd 
to show ita ciuelty Ihe raibciy inflicted 
npou her matcanal love will be euduicd by 
uo othei English mother 

Peouniiry matteis tamo in uei.t, as 
fuithei ent ingleracnt oi this mibci ible 
web TS} the maiiug (ttUiiuuts i eci 
tain Slim of money hid been sccuicl to 
the cluldieu , the which, 

neitlui the Inisl in 1 iicn Ins cii hUis 
could touch Tt 1(1 ii^td to thi thil hen 
and the mnllni i mph itically and cxclu 
oivelj^ AlUi I my yens of scpii itioii, Iht 
husband applic I to Ins wik loi hii (ons ulto 
hiB laisin,, a loin on this tiust fund toi the 
'inpiovtintnt of Ins estate she ]iioiun>c 1 
that consent, it ht, on his part wind 1 cute 
a deed oi sejui itie n and m ike 1 c i a cei I iiu 
allowauce foi li llitheitu she h id in unly 
supported hti self ly luthoiship Aftei the 
dbinut of lelimnj the illow nice she pio 
posed, the i^i tment was enttiel into , mil 
she then g ivi 1 ei e usi nt that a 1 in shoul 1 
he raised c ii the tiiist Innd tn hei husbind s 
sole advinti., hhe leceiitl in evchin_,e 
a deed di iwn up and si^nc 1 1 j a liwjei 
and hci husband, sieuiing lit i the stipul lU I 
five hnildied pounds a "it u toi 1 te Tl it 
^e<irs liter, hei mothei died, an 1 the 1 usl iiid 
luheiited the life mttnst >f his wiiesj i 
lion fiom tue fithti At flic simc tinu 
a legicy of duiost live huuihcd a vi ii, 
careiull} o iiitd Ire in hei hiisl iml ly 
eveiy Itgil hiiidi luee ])ossible fell to hti 
also fiom hoi in >thei V\ hen hci husl and 
knew ot this lign ), ho wietc to her i. llnig 
her th it he w ml 1 nt t now eoutinu his 
formei illuw iiiie wliieli hid bt ii si tint I, 
as she believed, by sthmii le il igieo 
iQent She obje ted to this utvtl in inn i 
of benefiting b^ i It^iey, md lefiised 
to entcitim the piopesiUou tf a leliic 
tion llei husbind cpiufly told lei that 
she must either eoiiHent to Ins tuns oi 
receive nothing , when she uiged the i_,iee 
nicut hi iiiawcrcd her with the h gil p itic 
fiction that bylaw, man and wile wcie nu 
and thill I le could not contract with eieh 
other” Ihe deed foi which she hid ev 
ch inged hi i j < w pi ovi i the ti ust fund w is a 
mere woithless 11 ce of p iptr 
Hub sh imi f il bi i icli ot < t ntiaet was foi 
lowed by anothei liw suit, whtie judgment 
was given in open ouit, to the effiet lut 
OQ)y that the agreeiiunt in her behalf, signed 
by A er liusbmd ind a legal witness, was 
valueless ucortliu^ t i tint stanza of tbe 
nutriiage idjl wliieli jirocKims thit man 
and Wife aie one—^uot ciily tbit she had 
uo cl U 1 U on the allowance of five hundred 
a year—but that her husbird could also 
seize every farthing of hei earnings, and 
demand as his own the copyrights of her 
works and the sums paid for tliem No 
deed of sepal at loa Itad been executed 


between them, and no divoMte oonld be sued 
for by her Foi, she had once condoned oi 
pardoned her husband and had so ahirt het- 
sclf out fiom the protection of tho laws 

And all thib is in the laws , the laws which 
throw a w oni in lielj Itasly on thi meriy of her 
husband mike no ways of escape and btidd 
no cities of iefu„o loi her, and dchbeiat^y 
pistify hci being cheated and enti ipped. 
All these aiQ doings jiotcctcd and allowed 
bv oui liws—and mm stand by and say, 
“It is useless to c uiiplim The laws must 
be () i>e 1 It is daii_,eious to meddle with 

thi 1 iM s ' ’ 

This IS atiue story, those whorun may read 
it—^li ivc le id it moie th in onci, pel haps, be- 
lin I now \ s an exomjihheatiou of some of the 
giwest wlongs oi*women, and as a proof 
how much th j soiuetiincs need piotcction 
even ag iinsl those wliosi sworn ofht o it is to 
ehiiisli and su} poit them, it is very uote> 
woitlij, luileed, m this couuliy of (iicat 
1 111 nil biiiilj thcie IS wotk willing to be 
done in the m ml 11 o U rf h iigl mil' buidiy 
thill are wit ngs to lie icditssi d and leiunns 
to be m ule that li ivi r,one too long nnmotie ' 
Smelj wehaveheit i iighteoiisquaiiel with 
the liws—^mne ii_,hteous than many that 
hive eveited loudei cues 

Jusiiee to wimeii No fanciful lights, 
no uuie il idv int igis, no jirc posterous escape 
fiom w minly dull, f i thi restless, loud, 
ml vim n > nuu„lm^ if women with the 
Lieils <1 politic il If nor open mg to them 
(1 e iceis which i iluie hei self his pru- 
iionnced them nu i) die of following, no 
high ill wn issiitiou of e pi iht> mkind , but 
sinijile justice Ihe lec ignition oi their 
inilivi lit lilty IS wives, the lecognitiou of 
tin II nitniil limits is mothers, the per¬ 
mission to them to live by their own 
h n 111 ilk 111 In fiv unta\cd by tho legal 
IiUht md moial 10114 “*** 

IS his own tint loi which he his not 
wiou„ht— 1 ( ipm while ho has not sowm, 
md ^alhetuu, wliue ht has not stniwed 
lust i< t we nu 11 I his is what the phrase 
iiieuis, this IS wh le the thing is truly 
w mteil, heie is ui example ot the gieat 
Injustice done to them, md of their mal- 
til itiuenl uiidei the eyes oi a whole nation^ 
by the T iw. 
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CIIAITER XI, 

The Fairy palacea, bui'st out into illumina¬ 
tion, before pale nioniing, showed the luon- 
•Iroub fawpents of hinuke trailing theuisdvts 
over Coketovfu. A clattei ing of clogs ujion 
the {lavement: a rapid ringing of bolls; and all 
the melancholy-mad p’ojiliaulsi, {lolibhed and 
'^ed up for the day’s monotony, were at Ihoir 
heavy exercise again. 

Stephen bent over his loom, quiet, watchful, 
aad steadT. A s])OCial contrast, as eveiy man 
was lu the forest ol looms uheie Slephen 
worktnl, to the ciat.hiijg, muaBhiiig, liMiing 
piece of mechanism at which he labouretl. 
Never fear, good peojile of an anxious tui n of 
mind, that Art will consigiiNatnre to oblivion. 
Set anyVkhere, side by bide, the work of (-Joii 
and the work of man ; anil the foimei', even 
though it he a fioop of tinnds of veiy bin.ill 
accouut, wiU gain in bolemii dignity bom the 
coni{>aiibOii. 

Four hundred and moie Hands in tins 
Mill; Two hundred and hfty lioi'se Steam 
Power, It is known, to the foroc of a single 
pound weighty what the engine viill do ; but, 
not all the call'lllatois of tlie National Debt 
can tell me the caiucity foi gooil or evil, tor 
love or liatred, for patiiotmin or disconUiit, 
for tho ilocomjiositioii of viilue into sice, or 
the roveibc, at tuiy siuglu ninmeut m Uie noiil of 
oue of these its quiet bervaiits, witli the 
composed faces and the regulated actions. 
There is no mystery in it; there la an nn- 
iathoiuahle mysttry in the meanest of them, 
for ever,—Suiiposing sue siieie to reserve our 
mithmetic lor maten.d objects, and to 
govern these awful unknown quantities by 
otlier means! 

The day grew strong, and showed itself 
Outside, even against the fLuniug bghta within. 
The lights woie turned out,and the work went 
on. The rain toll, and the Smoko-serpents, 
submissive to the curse of all that trihe, 
trailed themselves upon the earth. In the 
VONte-yard outside, the steam from the escape- 
pim| the Utter of barrels and old iron, the 
siuaiing heats of coals, the ashes eveiywhere, 
wim ^'ou^d in a veil of mist and rain. 

Thf* kwprk #nit on, until the noou-beU 


rang. More clattering U{>on the pavements. 
The looms, and wheels, and llauds, all out of 
gear lor au hour. 

Stqilicn camo out of the hot mill into the 
d imp wind and the cold wet stieets, haggard 
and worn. He turned from liia own class and 
hio own quarter, ti'king notliing but a little 
biead .as he walked along, towards the hill on 
w hicli his principal emjiloyer lived, in a red 
house with. black outside shutters, green 
inside blinds, a black slieet door,up two white 
htejis, Bounderuy (in letters very like him¬ 
self) ujion abrassen ])lfite,and a round brazen 
dnor-liandle uudeiueatli it like a brazen 
full btop. 

Mr. Uoundoby was at his lunch. So 
Stephen h.id ».\i)(‘etcil Would his servant 
say that emo of the Hands begged leave to 
Hjieak to liim ’ Message in return, requiring ^ 
u.ime of suih Hand. Stephen llIackjHiol. 
TIui-c was nothing troublesome against 
Stejihen Dlackjiool; yes, he might eonie in. 

Steiilieii T>Uck])oo] in the {larlour. Mr. 

. Itounduby (whom ho iu-.t knew by sight), 
at lunch on chop and sherry. Mrs. 
Kjmrait netting at the fireside, in a side- 
Isaddla attitude, witlv one toot in a cotton 
stinup. It was a pait, at once of Mrs. 
Sparsit's dignity and Renicc, not to lunch. 
She siqiei vised the meal ofin ia]l{^, hut iniplied 
that in her own htatcly person she considered 
luiicli a weakness. 

“Now, Stciihen,” said Mr. Boundei'by, 

“ what's the matter with you ?” 

Riejthcu made a bow. Not a servile one— 
tliese Hands will never do that! Lord bless 
yon, sir, you’ll never catch them at that, if 
I they have bei n with you twenty' ycais >—and, 
ai a complimentary toilet tor Mis Spaiwit, 

I tucked his neckerchief ends into his waistcoat. 

“Now, you know,” said Mr. Itounderby, 
taking some sherry, “ we have never had any 
difficulty with you, and you have never been 
Olio of the unreasonable ones. You don't 
e\|>ecl to be set up in a coach and six, and to 
he fed on turtle-soup and veuHou, with a gold 
spoon, SB a good many of ’em do; ” Mr. 
Bouuuerby always rcpresouteil this to be the 
sole, immediate, and direct object of any 
Hand who was not entirely satisfied ; “and 
therefbre 1 know already tliat you have n it 
como here to make a comjil.iiut. Now', ypu 
know, I am oerfnm of that, beforehand.'* 


Tpi. til, 
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" No, mf, rare I ha’ sot eoom for sowt o’ 
th’ kind ” 

Ml Bonndeiby teemed agreeahly sur¬ 
prised, uotwiUittasdliig his pievions stiunq 
cvnvioUou “Tery well,” he icturned 
“You’re a steady Hand, .vnd I uas not mis¬ 
taken Now, kt me luai tint its all ibout 
At it’s not tint, let me lu ii what it is 
What have y uu got to aav I ()ut with it, lad ' ’ 

Stephen h ippened <o gUiici towaids Mis 
Sj. Ubi “ lean go Ml J oundcihy, it vou 
witli It,” said that at It s ici ihciiii, Udv, making 
a flint of taking hei t jol out ol the stiiiu[i 

Ml Bouudeihi sli>od h(i, by hoi ling i 
mouthful of chip in auspeiision bitne swnl 
lowing it and piilluig out hib leti hind 
Then, wnhdi iwiug his han 1 iiid swdlowmg 
his iiionthfiil of chop, hi sud to Stiphcn 

“!how, von kiiou tins ^oo I lull isahoiu 
lady, a liigb lidi ^ n ne not to suppose 
beoansi shi kc )>s m> house f >i me, tint ahe 
haaii t b cii veiv liigh up tin Uie~ab np 
at tilt top of fhi till ' ktw if ^ou inve 
got am thing to ssy that can t 1 e end btfore 
a bnin lady, this lih will km the looin 
If what you have got to sij (tru be sul 
before i lioiu Iwly, this iwly will stij wheie 
she lb ’ 

“Sii I hope I 111 Ml hid nowl to siy 
not titten foi a boiu lul> to luai, sin 1 win 
boru imsiii, was the icply, accunipomei 
with i sligh* flush 

“Tei> well, and Ml H iin hrbv, jwshmg 
away liia jdate, and li luin^ back ‘hue 
aw i\ 

“ J ha’ eoom, ’ btenlieu liesjan, raising hia 
eyes iiom the Hoot alter a moment’s con 
Bldei itioii “to ask VO yoi ulvut 1 net 1 t 
oveinmeh Iwtii maim Ion iLast Momnv 
ninilif u year am, long and diee bin w< ii a I 
younglasb—pietty en>w—wi go<d utiunlsof 
hetsin’ Well t She went bid—so ii Ivot 
along of mt Gounows 1 were u it i unkind 
husband to l^er ” 

‘1 Inve heard all this hefoie, sul Mi 
B'undiibv “She fount othei coinpiiiin« 
look t» drinking, left off woikm, sdd tin 
fuiniluii piwued the clothes, and jdayed ol I 
Gooaibiiiv 

“ I wM e p iticnt wi her ” 

(“ Ihe mote ^ol von, I think,” said Mr 
Boundtrhy, in confaduict to lus wine 

“J wue very piticnt wi’her 1 tried to 
wean her fta’t, ower snd owei agen I tiieil 
this, 1 tiled that, 1 tiled t oolliei I ha gone 
home, m iny’s the tune ml foun 1 all vanished 
as 1 hud 111 the woild ind her without a 
senm let! to bless herseii’ lying on liare ground 
1 ha’ don’t not once, not twice — twenty 
tune' ’ 

Evety line in his face deepened as he said 
1 ^ and put in its affecting evidence of the suf- 
he hafl uudetgone 

“ iiom bad to worse, fiom worse to worse 
Site left me She disgtaied heiaen’ evety- 
ways, bitter aud bad bhe eoom baok, she 
warn baoki she ooom baclcT What could 


I do t’ hinder her t I !ia* -walked the 
stieets nights long, ere ever I’d go home. 
I ha’ gone t’ th’ brigg, minded t* fling 
mysen’owei, md ha’ no more on’t Iha* 
liort that much, that 1 were owd when 1 were 
young ” 

Mis Spat sit, easily ambling along with liei 
netting nti lies, i iisid the Curiolunian eye- 
biows and ahnok hei lie id, as uiucli is to siy, 

‘ llu gloat kuowtifluble is well isthesm<dL 
1’leasc to tiiiu youi humble eye in My diiec- 
tiuu 

“ J li i’ jiaul hei to keep aw a’ fia’ nit These 
five v( II f ha pud hw 1 ha* cot ten decent 
fewtiils about m< igen X li i lived Laid and 
s id, but not asb im d iiiil learfo i tin min- 
iiits o’ my lifi I ist niglit, I wmt borne 
i lute slie liy upon iny haistiin' lliere she 
ifa' 

In the stiengtli of his misfortune, and the 
tiiti vy of Ills dis( less be hie I toi tin momint 
like a pi Olid man In amtli i raiment, he 
stoil vs 111 hid stool ill thb time—his usual 
sl<o]>upoti him , his jKindii 111 ^ face addressed 
t)Mi IJiuiidiibv with i eniious expushion 
on it hilisliKwd h ill | ipltxi 1 is if his 
mill I wile s(t 11 ]) HI uiii ivellinc soniithing 
Miy dilh lilt his lilt held tight in his 
left hind, wliieli rested on his hip, his 
1 lit iim with iiiig i 1 piojuiely and force 
ot iition, vtiy f uiiestiv iTn|)hasismg whit he 
said not kist so whm it ilwavs piused, 
a little bint, but not withdrawn, as he 
psused 

I w IS a< yu uutid with all th s y on know,” 
sud Ml liouiiltihv, ‘ i-vi pt till list chiiise, 
1 )ng a .,0 Its I bad ) b that s whit,it is 
\ou liad 1) tter hive hull sitisfi d is’ you 
weie md not h ive got luuiicd Jlowevtr, 
it’s t HJ I ite to s ly th it 

Mas It ui laiiquil maiiiage sir, m pomt 
ofyeais? isked Mis bpiisit 

“You liai what this Inly «ks Was it 
sn uniqiiiliiiaiiiigi in |>oin1 of yiars thisun- 
lutky job of youis * said Mr lliimdiby 

‘ Not e tn so Iwiieone-uid twentymy- 
sen , she were twentv niglihoul ” 

“Indeul S 11 ? ’ sul Mis Spaisit to her 
f’lui-f witli git it ])] I uhty ‘ 1 inferred, tiom 
Its l)tiu„ so misetable a mainage, that it 
was iiiobahly an unequal one in point of 
yens 

Mr Bounder by looked veiy haid at the 
good lady in a si lolong w ly that h id an Oild 
sheepisliiKss ibout it lie foitihed himself 
j with a little more sheity 
I ‘ Well ? Why don t yon go on ? ’ he then 
asked, tuinng rathei initably on bUpheu 
Blackpool 

‘ I ha’ eoom to ask yo, sir, how T ara to 
be ridden o’ this woman ” bteplw n infused 
a yet deeper gravity into the mixed expres¬ 
sion of Ins attentiye face Mis Sjmrsit 
uttered a gentle ejaculation, as haring re¬ 
ceived a moial shock 

“ What do you mean ? ” said Bounderby, 
getting up to lean his back against the eluiU' 
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: awyota tstlkiug about 1 

. %^^ook hbr,'for better for worse.” 

l mun’ ins ridden o’ ber. I connot beur’t 
Bummoro. i ha' lived undor’t so long, for 
that IW had’n the pity and the comforting 
' words o’ th’ best loss living or dead. Ha^ly, 
but for her, I should ha’ gone hotteriug 
mad.” 

‘<He wishes to be free, to marry the 
female of whom he speaks, I fear, sir,” 
observed Mrs. Sparait in an under-tone, 
and much dejected by the immorality of tlie 
people. 

“ I do. The Iswly says what’s right. I do. 
1 were a coming to’t. 1 ha’ read i’ tli’ papers 
.that great fok (fair faw ’em a’! I wisliaa 
’em no hurt!) ai-e not lionded together for 
better for worse so fust, but that they can be 
set free fra’ their misfortuet marriages, and 
marry ower agen. When they dunnot agree, 
for that their tem|»ers is ill-sorted, they 
have rooms of one kind an’ another in tbeir 
houses, and they cau live asunders. We 
fok ha’ only one room, and we can’t. When 
that won’t do, they ha’ gowd and other cash, 
and they can say, ‘ This for yo, and that for 
me,’ and they cau go their separate, ways. 
We can’t. Spite o’ all that, they ean he set 
&e< lor smaller wrongs than is sufl'ered by 
huudretls an’ hundreds of us—^hy women fur 
more than men—tliuy cau he set free for 
smaller wrongs than mine. So, I mun he 
ridden o’ this wife o’ mine, and 1 want 
t’ know how ? ” 

“No how,” returned Mr. Eoujidcrby. 

“ If I do her any hurt, sir, there’s a law to 
punish me ? ” 

“ Of course tiicre is." 

“ If I flee from her, there’s a law to punish 
me?” 

Of course there is.” 

“1^ 1 marry t’oother dear lass, there’s a 
law to punish me ?” 

“ Of course tliere is.” 

“ If I was to live wi’ lier an’ not marry 
her—saying such a thing could be, which it 
never could or wouhl, an’ her so good— 
there’s a law to punish me, in every innocent 
ehilt lielougiug to me ? ” 

“ Of course there is.” 

“ Now, a’ Ood’s name,” said Stephen Black¬ 
pool, “ show me the law to hel]) me ! ” 

“'There’s a sanctity in tliis relation of life,” 
said Mr. Bounderhy, “and—^and—it must 
be k^t up.” 

“ No no, dnuuot say that, sir. ’Tan’t kep’ 
up that way. Not that way. ’Tia kep' 
down that way. I’m a weaver, Z were in a 
&ct’ry when a ehilt, but I ha’ gotten een to 
•ee wi’ and eern to hear wi’. 1 read in th* 
papers, every ’Sizes, every Sessions—and 
you r^ too—I know it!—with,dismay— 
•'WW' th* unpoasibUity o’ ever getting uu- 
;fihMn«id from one another, at any price, on any 
'tem^ brings blood upon this land, and brings 
eommon married fek (agen I say, women 
Car^f'ei^ than men) to little, murdw, and 


sudden death. Let us ha* thh^ right irnden* 
stood. Mine’s a grievous case, aiJ? I wttnt— 
if yo wiU be so good—t’ know the law 
helps me.” > < 

‘‘Now, I tell you what! ” said Mr. Bairn* 
derby, putting his bauds • iu his pockets. 

“ Tliere »'« such a law.” 

Stephen, subsiding into Lis quiet manner,and 
never wandering in Ids attention, gave a nod. 

“But it’s not for you at ail. It costs 
money, it costs a mint of money.” 

How much might that be 1 Stephen 
calmly asked, 

“ VVhy, you’d have to go to Doctors’ Com¬ 
mons with a suit, and you’d have to go to a 
court of Common Law with a suit, and you’d 
have to go to the House of Lords with a suit, 
and you’d have to get an Act of Barliaiueut 
to enable you to marry again, and it would 
cost you (if it was a case of veiy plUn-sailing), 

T siqipOse from a tliouaand to iifteen hundred 
pound,” said hli-. Bounderhy. “Perhaps twice 
the money.” 

“Tiiere’s no other law ? ’’ 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Why then, sir,” said Stephen, turning 
white, and motioning with that right hand of 
his, as if he gave evei ytldng to tlie four winds, 

“ ’iwaimuldie, "J’is Just a muddle a’ toogether, 
iui’ the sooner I am dead, the better.” 

(Mrs. Spai'sit again dejected by the impiety 
of the jieople.) 

“ Pool), pooh I Don’t you talk nonsense, 
ray good fellow,” said Mr. Bounderhy, 
“aliout things yon don’t understand; and 
don't you call the Institutions of your country 
a muddle, or you’ll get yourself into a real 
muddle one of these fine mornings. The in¬ 
stitutions of your country are not your piece¬ 
work, and the only thing you have got to do, 
is, to mind your piece-work. You didn’t take 
your wife tor fast and for loose ; but for 
better for worse. If she has turned out 
worse—why, all we Lave got.to say is, she 
might have turned out belter." 

“ ’Tis a muddle,” said Stephen, shaking his 
head as he moved to the door. “ Tis a* A 
muddle ! ” 

“Now, I’ll teU you what!” Mr. Bounderhy 
resumed, as a valedictory address. “With 
what 1 sliall call your uuhallowed opinions, 
you have been quite shoeking this hwly; who, 
as 1 have already told you is a born lady, 
and wlio, as i have not already told you, has 
had her own marriage misfortunes to the 
tune of ten.s of thousauds of jwuuds—teus of 
'Thou-satuls of Pouuds! ” (lie rejieated it wttii 
great relish). “Now, jmu have always been . 
a steady Hand hitheiW*; but my opinion is, 
and so I tell you plainly, that you are turning 
into iSie wrong road. You have been listen¬ 
ing to some mischievous stranger or other— 
they’re always about—and the best thing yon , 
can dots, to eome out of that. Now, you un¬ 
derstand here his countenance expresss4 
marvellous Routeness ; “ I ean see as (hr 
grindstone as ’another man; ferther' 
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(food mauf, i)erhap% becaasa Z had mj nose I 
well kept to it when I waa young. 1 see i 
traces of the turtle soup, and Teiuson, and 
cold spoon in'this. Yes,! do!’’ ciicd Mr. 
J^iuiderby, shaking his head with obstinate 
cunning. “ By the Ixa-d Harry, 1 do 1" 

With a very different shake of the head 
and a deep sigh, Stephen said, “Thank you, 
air, I wish you good day.” So, he left Mr. 
Bonnderby swelling at hm own iwrtiait on the 
wall, as il he were going to e:xp1o<le himself I 
into it j and Mrs. Spaisit still ambling on with 
her foot in her stirrup, looking quite cast 
down by the popular vices. 

CHATTER XII. 

Old Stephen descended the two white stejis, 
abutting the black door with the biazen door¬ 
plate, by the aid of the brazen full-stop, to 
which he gave a p.ii ting polish with the sleeve 
of his coat, observing tliat his hut hand 
clouded it. He crossed the street with his 
eyes bent upon the ground, and thus was 
walk! Dg burro wiully away, when he felt a touch 
upon his arm. 

It was not the touch he needed most at such 
a moment—tho touch that could culm the' 
wild waters of his soul, as the uplifted hand ^ 
of the subiimest love and patience could abate 
the raging of the sea—it was a woman’b 
hand too. It was an old woman, tall and 
aliapely still, though withered by Time, on 
whom hiseyea fell whcuhestopjiedund tuined. 
She was very cleanly and jilaiuly diessed, 
had country mud upon her shoes, and was 
newly come from a journey. Tiio flutter of 
her manner, m the unwonted noise nt the 
streets ; the spai'c shawl, caivled unfolded on 
her arm; the heavy umbiella, ami little 
basket; the loose loiig-fingeied gloves, to whicli | 
her hands were unused ; all bespoke .in old i 
woman from the country, in her plain lioliday ' 
clothes, come jnto Coketuwn on an expedition | 
of rare occurrence. Ilcmarkiug this at a 
glance, with the quick observation ot Ins el.iss, 
Stephen l!].ackpool bent his attentive face— 
his face, which, like the faces of many ot his 
order, by dint of long working with tjes ami 
hands in the midst of a prodigious uoibu, h.id 
acquired the concentrate look with which we 
are familiar in the countenances of the de.if— 
the better to hear what she asked him. 

“ I’l-ay sir,” said the old woman, “ did’nt 
I see you coum* outoi thatgentleimui’shouse I” 
pointing back to Mr. liounderby’s. “ I believe 
it waa you, unless I have had the bad luck to 
mistake the person in following ?” 

“Yes missus,” retuhied Stephen, “it wore 
me.” 

“Have you—^you’ll excuse an old woman’s 
curiosity—^have you seen the gentleman V' 

“ Yes, missus.” 

“And how did he look, sir? Was he 
,portly, bold, outspoken, hearty ? ” As «l)o 
straightened lier own figure, and held up 
l.er head in adapting her actic^ to her words, 


(he idea crossed Stephen that he had s«ea 
this old woman before, and had not quite 
liked her. ^ 

“O yes," be returned, ohaervingner more 
attentively, “ he were all that.” 

“And healthy,” said the old'woman, “as 
the fresh wind ? ” 

“ Yea,” returned Stejihen. “ He were 
ett’n and drinking—os large aud as loud as a 
Hummobee.” 

“ Thank you! ” said the old woman with 
infinite content. “Th.auk you! ” 

He certainly never had seen this old woman 
before. Yet there was a vague remembrance 
m his nuud, as if he had more than once 
dreamed of soiiie old wom.on like her. 

She walked along at his side, and, gently 
accommodating himself to her humour, he said 
Coketowu was a busy place, was it not ? To 
which she answered, “Eigh sure! Dreadful 
busy! ’’ Tlieii lie said, she came from the 
country, lie saw ? To which she answered in 
the afliriuative. 

“ By Pai liaincntaty, this moiTiing. I came 
forty mile by I’at lia mental y this morning, 
and I'm going liack the same forty mile this 
afternoon. I walked nine mile to the statiem 
this morning, and it I find nobody on the road 
to give me a lill, I shall walk the nine nule 
back to night. 'I’lial’s pretty well, sir, at my 
age !” said the diattv old woman, her eyes 
btichleumg with exultation. 

“ ’iJccil ’tis. 1 >ou’t do’t too often, missus.” 

“No, no. Once a year,” she answered,, 
shaking litr he.id. ‘‘ I spend my stivings so, 
once every year. I come, legular, to tiamp 
•ibout tile sticcts, and see the gentlemen.” 

“ (Jnly to see ’em ? ” returned Stephen. 

“ That ’a enough for me,” she replied, with 
gi’cat eaiiiestnebb aud interest oi mauiier, 
“ 1 ask no more! I liave been standing 
about, on this sale of the way, to si o that 
gent Inuan,” taming her head back towards 
Air. Bouiiderby’b again, “ come out. But, he’s 
Lite this year, aud 1 have not seen him. 
You came out, insleatl. Now, if I am obliged 
to go back Without a glimpse of him— I 
only want a glimpse — well! 1 have seen 
you, and yon have seen him, and I must 
make that do.” Saying this, slie looked at 
Stejihen as if to fix his features in her mind, 
and her eyes weie not so bright os they hack 
been. 

With a large allowance for difference of 
tastes, and with all submission to the pa¬ 
tricians of Coketown, tins setiuod so extra¬ 
ordinary a source of interest to hake so 
much trouble aliout, that it perplexed him. 
But they weie passing the church now, and 
as his eye cauglit the clock, he quickened his 
pace. 

He was going to his woik? the old 
woman said, quickening liers, too, quite 
easily. Yes, time was nearly out. On his 
telling her where he worked, the old woman 
became a more siugular old woman than 
before. 
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• "Ab’iyxmliappjrt*' sbeaakedhim. the shameful figure heavy oa the bed, but 

** ‘Why—there’s—awmost nobbody but has heavier on his heart, 
their troubles, missus,” He answered eva- Machinery slackened; throbbing feebly like 
sively, because the old woman appeared lo a fainting pulse; stopped. The bell again ; 
take it for granted that he would be very the glare of light and heat dispelled; the 
happy indeed, and ho had not the heart to £ictorie8,loominghecvyinthoblackwetnight; 
disappoint her. Ue knew that there was their tall ebimn^s rising iip into the air lika 
trouble enough in the world; and if the competing Towers of BaW. 
old woman had lived so long, and could lie had spoken to Bochael only last night, 
count upon his having so little, why so it was true, and had walked with her a little 
much the better ior her, and none the worse way; but he had his new misfortune on him, 

» _V*_ -.—.1.1 •_ 1 *_ z 


for him. 


in which no one else could 


“ Ay, ay! You have your troubles at moment’s relief, aud, for tlie sake of it, and 


homo, you mean ? ” she said. 


Iiecause be knew himself to want that soften* 


“’Times. Just now and then,” he answered iug of his anger which no voice but hors 
sligbtly. could effect, he felt ho might so far disre* 

“But, working under such a gentleman, gard what she had said as to wait for her 
they don’t follow you to the Jj’actory i ” again. He waited, but she had eluded him. 
No, no ; they didn’t follow him there, said She was gone. t)n no other night in the 
Ste])heu. All correct there. Evcrvthuig I year, could he so ill have spai'ed her patient 
accordant there. (He did not go so far as face. 

to say, for lier pleasure, tli.at ilicio was a O! Better to have no home in wlxioh to 
sort of Ibvinc Bight tlieiu ; but, I have lay his head, than to have a home and dread 
heard cUims almost os magnificent of latu' to go to it, through suck a cause. Ho ate 
years.) |and drank, ior be was exhausted—but, he 

'J'hcy were now in the black bye-road near i little knew or cared what; and he wandered 
the place, and the Hands were eiowdinc: in | about in the chill rain, thinking aud thinking, 
The bell was lingiiig, and the Seipent was a and brooding aud brooding. 

Serpent of many coils, mid the Ele])h.iut was No word of a new marriage had ever 
getting ready. The sti oiige old woman was passed between them, but llachael had taken 
delighted with the very bell. It was the great pity on him years ago, and to her 
b»autit'ullest bell she bad ever heaid, she I alone he had opened his closed heart all this 
Saul, and sounded grand ! I time, on tlic subject of his miacries ; aud he 

She asked him, when he Blo])]»ed good- knew very well that if he were free to ask 
naturedly to shake hands with her before lier, she w ould take him. He thought of the 
going in, how long he had woiked tlieic 1 home ho might at that moment have been 
“ A dozen year,” he told her. seeking with jilcasure and pride ; of the 

“I must kiss the hand,” said she, “that dillereiib man ho might have been that nightj 
has worked in this fine l.ictory tor a dozen of the lightness then m his now heavy-laden 
year!” Aud she lifted it, fliongh he would breast; of the then restored honor, self- 
iiavc prevented her, aud put it to'her li}js. respect, and tranquillity, now all torn to 
■What harmony, besides her age aud her pieces. ITe tlioiighl of the waste of the best 
simplicity', surrounded lier, he did not know, part of his life, of the change it made in his 
but even in this laiifa&tic aeliuii Ihci'c was cliaractor for the worse every way, of the 
a something neither out ul time nor jilace; dreadful nature of his c^istcucc, tiouiid hand 
a ROinctliing which it seemed as if nobody and foot to a dead woman, aud tormented by 
else could have made as serious, or iloue a demon in her shape. He thought of 
with such a natural aud touchiug air. Bachael, how y'oiuig when they were first 

He had been at his loom full half an brought together in these circumstances, how 
hour, thinking about this ohl woman, when, mature now, how soon to grow old. He 
having occasion to move round the loom thought ot the number of girls and women 
for its adjustment, he glauct'd through a she liad seen marry, how many homes with 
window wliich was in his comer, and saw Jicr children in them she had seen grow up 
still looking up at the pile of building, lost ai oinid her, how she had conteutedly jmrsned 
in admiration. Heedless of the smoke and her own lone quiet path—for him—aud how 
mud aud wet, and of her two long journeys, he had sometimes seen a shade ol melancholy 
' she was gazing at it, as if the heavy thrum on her blessed face, that smote him with 
that issued from its many stories were proud remorse and despair. He set the picture 
music to her. of her up, beside the infamous image of last 

She was gone ty aud by, and the day went night; and thought. Could it be, that the whole 
after her, and the lights sprung up again, and earthly course of one so geutle, good, and 
the Express whirled in full sight of the Eairy self-denying, was subjugate to such a wretch 
Palace over the arches near: little felt amid as that! 

'tile jarring of the machinery, aud scarcely Filled with these thoughts—so filled that 
heara aliove its crash and rattle. Long he had an unwholesome sense of growing 
before >t^en, his thoughts had gone back to larger, of being placed in some new and 
the dreary room above the little shop, and to diseased relatinu towards the objects among 
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' li^ich lie pftswd, of aedug tho iris i^onnd of a oruBade in favour of th« iitfidela, aa the ' 
ovrry misty light turn red-^he vent home old knights of Mtdta would themselves have 
for shelter. been, if they could have broken Uirougll 

- - --— . . . .. . . — the mosaic floors of the churches in which 

TBOOPS AND JOBS IN MALTA. «®« what 

- - was afloat under the sun. Tlie female popu- 

At anchor in the harbour of Ynletta! hdion of the town and ncighlKiurhowt imd 
Awake rainy berth, missing the usual hillu by, tuimcd out, to a woman, for a good Suiulay 
the ruM'ing of tbo uaves, and thumping of! iuB|ieutiou of the newl}'-arrived 
iho engine,! heard the rain ns it came jiattur- Malt(«c ladies of rank geuer.dly dress in ordi- 
: Qg down on the deck. There was clear sky nary h»uroi>oan style, only with more derided 
in tho morning and a brilliant sun. Tbehar- piefereucc for waim and sombre culnurs. 
hour was astir; Coldslream and Oi'en-idier Natives belonging to the middle and the lower 
OnaiKlsorowdcdthcwinduwsofUielionses,aTui chisses coranionij tulliere to the old island 
the rei'anda of the Lazaretto, the decks of iJio costume, wearing black drosses, white collars, 
troop-ships loeenlly arrived, were i-ed, black, and largo black shawls, gatlieivd into a great 
and white willi soldiers, in every state of many folds at one side, and drawn so far ovir 
dress arid undress; gay boats were at work,' the head, as to throw the face into shallow, 
diauiug about upon the surf iietween the i The old women are quite inici'esting for their 
shore and ships, carrying to land soldiers, ugliness, tlie 3 '^onng ones for their beauty, and 
who stepped out in lull par.ade dress, boat -1 for exposing the English forces to considerable 
'load after lio.at load, from among tho motley 1 peril; many of our soldiers will, 1 fear, leave 
Crowds oftlieir cum])aniuns. There was mueli I Malta van(]uislicd men. 
cheering and laughter floating fitfully aliout. I Ihavefairlyfulfllied my design of spending 
I meant to make myself at home in Malta fourtceudaysinMalta..‘mdattCeeudofthem 
for at least a fortnight, and was very much [ 1 now set down niy notes of Maltese experience, 
disposed to do so. JL was tlien Sunday morn- and of tho talk that I liave iicard commonly 
ing, in March, and I said to myseli, I will among the ^teoitle. 1 may repeat much that is 
put on my boots and go ashore to break- incorrect, for 1 am no more than n re|K>i*tcr 
fast. of o[)iniona and tales that I found current in 

Let the geographer describe Valotta; to tho jdace. But, as they aie opinions and 
do that is not my task. 1 went uji tlie Stradn tales that I found universally accredited, 1 
St Lucia to look for the Imperial liotcl—a think it propi r to make thorn known, 
caravanserai beloved by midsliipuien, and 1 Tiiough tlie Maltese air,seemed to me— 
therefore mothouglit a very good plaee fur a I coming as I did fiom the smoko of London-— 

f entlemnn unattached. Thitiier, aeconliiigly,' genial and bracing, tbo weather sunny and 
went, and Uiere liad breakfast in the coilco- must delightful, tlio Maltese themselves were 
room, with ludf-a-dozen gu.ardBmeu and sea-' grumbling about cold. The winter had been 
captains. All wore possessed by a most severe, and the spring they said was late ; 
eager curiosity for news; ami, as our vessel tlien again, prices wore so high that they 
braught none of impoitance, there was great thought a famine was impending. I need 
disappointment. Nobody knew wlien tlie | give no details aiiotit the climate, for I 
ItnsBians were to bo attacked. That being am not describing Afalta. 1 did And the 
settled, all jouied in a general assault u(Hm I nights extremely cold and damp; and, gi’ant- 
the trenchers of egra, fowls, ham, and legs of ing it to be true as everybody said, that there 
mutton, served in Loudon style, at Loudon was no necessity for suoli exjiosurc, I did 
prices. The Im]ierial Hotel miglit, for any- think it a wrong thing that any of our 
thing that Isa w foreign about it, be tlie Co^ soldiers should sleeping undci canvas, 
in Fleet Street. They will have plenty of unavoidable hnrdsiiins 

I made linste ont^ therefore, into the to endure, lime enuugii heraafter for “ rouglt- 


I made haste ont^ therefore, into the to endi 
streets, and soon saw that it was not ing it.” 


Wliy not let them be well lodged, 


England when 1 got into the bustle of the if good lodging exist 1 The fears of famine 
Strada Heale. The wliolo pavement, and are now over. An mlvniun in the pricee 
portions of tho rood ns well, were occupied soon ailnrcd to Malta, fowls and vegetables 
with people; the inhabitants of Valettn and | from Sicily, and beef from Tunis. Sumo 
of the surrounding vUlages were there iu fragments of the beef from Tunis are, 1 
Sunday dross, going to moss, coming from believe, to this hour clinging between my 
mass, or kilFuig the time between oue mass teeth, It was good whoToaome beefi and 
and another; walking about, standing alxint, them was plenty of it, but its prime joints 
leaning against walls or closed shop shut- had the texture of the toughest gristle. The 
ten, very many of them busily engaged — soldiers in Malta must take what x>rovUion» 
Women especiallv—in looking at wid talk- they can get; but os to Icslging accommoda- 
ing about, the bliie-ooatod, red-coatod, and tion, people wont to know why the ^ 
gold-laced strangera Broad-brimmed priests mend does not prodaoe a aufficient supply, 
walked to and fro like kings, parting tho llio material, it is said, exists. On « ‘ 
ffirowde before them as they wen^ and as iu- former oocarion, when a conoentratiim <Mf ■ 
diguant at the toleiriu which surtoondetl them I troopa took plaOe at Malta, hoUae-reoiu wm 
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TEOOPS AHJ) JOB# IN MALTA. 


jfouad in the tovn and forte, for twentyofirr 
tJinnaA.iiH men Since that peilod,govemment 
haa apent mnoh money on epitbious pnbhc 
bmldwga, and yet when there weie only 
twdve thousand aoldien tu the island duiiog 
the prt.acut spiing, house loom was declaied 
to be exhausted Will any one aceouut for 
Unsi Lvuy private peisou in Valetla 
seemed to be quite able to account for it. It 
18 thought better that the suidieis should 
sleep out of doors itian that petty cleik A, 
who wonhl be well lodged in two zooms, 
should be depiivtd ol luy < f his twelve, oi 
that siqxiioi eltiL. 1 > should not have ample 
St ibling Ihe iivil sei vii e h is nine tenths < t 
the Iiw —^possiision Lar„e buddings ue 
let out at ibsiiul ind u uiiiial leuls to 
lavouiites aiil eluuts of the iocil govirn 
meut, 01, so the littli woill of Milta said 
tiny w€ie Lveu tiie itoops lo< 1 g d uudei 
canvas, buye this w Olid, ue lodgeil in luuiy 
cases on a slumeiul jiriunple ihe cimI 
go iiijiiKut his zui])jiiii(kd Belioolh and 
hospital to make louiu foi the tiuois,hi 8 
stnipel the ionise of ielision, oi elueitiin 
and eh lilt}, i itliei than m ncioieli an inch 
u]i>u the (\(i,,iowu boiduis of its owui 
meuilieis lud liieiids 

hi( lily one hilt ut Yiletta is goveiiuiieut 
piop I tv, lud }it the j^oveiimiiut his iiit 
tMii I owe 1 the use oi a sin^h hoiisi it om one 
ol 1 <H own tivouiites 1 uiiaii, ot iiuisi, tin 
lo( al ^oveiumcut it M ilta J he s uue 
g vi I unnut thit 18 letting i piliee to a 
hit ml 1 1 ibout tilt} {Kiumlsayiui pusfui 
a aiuall house tw eut > live ] niiids a m iilh in 
oitlei tu git (juuteiH In (he ilheeis 
Sehods lud hj^nUls iie biukeu iq I nt the 
Union (. lul w Inch lb nut iiiueh Im. It t} tlian i 
g luiiu^ lioiist, letaius the lull ns ol its 
spaeioub piiuiises A g> m 1 in in} }uus ago 
tiieie was a euiumissiou ut iiiquiiy into 
Mdtesc vbuscb Lt did go>i, but theie le 
uhi id) iiiel lui uiothii unless the doiugs 
ot the eivil p iveiiimiut u vtiy mueh 1 1 litd 
1 havo heud cnoile,h to in ike lui think thit 
Uieie iH due tu oui soldieis iieie i seven 
and uniompinmibingscziitiny into the alleged 
jobbeiv oi placemen, witli eepeeial iiKiinei 
to the pt utico of making hnildings thit ae 
public [II opeity, subseivieut to piiviU [>ui 
poses On muldin^, I know—i pal ice in 
itseli—IB let at a nominal itut to a eluli, 
UKztber is used by a aubot linate iunetioiiai}, 
who contiives so to magmty I imsell that he 
fills UD the whole Hib woik used to be 
done by his predeoessor in two little looius 
ovez the shop of the libiaiiau , the businebs 
oi the olhee under its pi^seut holder has 
veiy mueh deci eased, but how much has 
the leqiurid apaoe been amplified { 

I Will tell two or three storiiea as I heai d 
them, ziot vouching loi then aoouracy, since 
mu slay m Malta was so short that 1 have no 
nmt to speak positively on such matiters. I 
titem because they show what sort oi 
Btotees I iwuzd OMineiil; anti because «veu if 


they be exaggerated, as 1 think tfasgr are-^ 
though it IS vowed to me tliat they are 
hteriily true,—I liave seen enough to make 
mo sute they are not wholly witiiua(i 
foundation 

home yeats ago, znd within common 
memory, there lived m VaU-ttn, as go\«m> 
meut arelutbct, sniveyor ot loads, &c, a gea- 
tlemui mneli zespeeted, who modeblly ami 
i iithfully pell znied Ins duties toi a saiiiv of 
uue handled and fitly pounds i lie 

died, and ihe home goveinmeut liultoseiid 
out a successoi Tiicie was then on sbistant 
in the slioji ol a London liuuse deeoist i, say 
ol a Ml i letcliei, of Bon 1 Street, a young 
man siy James Mutton, who was and I v the 
scandalous to be the u ituiai son ol a c ibinet 
miiiistei Oiitaiiily James Mutton, when 
tlie little vaenney oicuiied in Multi, was 
cliseovete I by tin jtuglisli govemmiiittobave 
Hgcuiub loi nchte'tnte, and wis sint out 
aee I din ly tu Vilttians a memlnr oi itie 
iivil bcivi 4 ol out oi het Majebt} h colonies 
Alii mild 1 1 his own ] U1 ei in name he bor- 
lowelliilpti in Ui it ut Ins old mistii, and 
iiiiiel it MiUa Ob lumtH Mutton IleteUir, 
J bi[uue guveiiiiinut iielutcit, sui\e>ui of 
lualh 111 1 bu foith He it once disj laved 
cmsil iilli genius til spending mouf} md 
ilisuiveie 1 vtiv so ii th it he ha 1 nut salaiy 
einn^li to lurijut un him piopeily in the 
[losituiu ill,, ullemiii 

Jxepiis iitalii us h mil., lieen ica 1o at home 
t > th it eti et liib sil 11 } H is iniiLUs''<l by two 
hull he 1 [louiidb 1 Ins ad Iflitn tu hib income 
iiiiiiisil hs ie8[iinsibiliti B iboiigh he 
I uilt IK thin„ to spe ik ot hut hib own tor* 
tune', still isbuiliei oif/tiv), he lonudhisold 
oth es too sm ill 111 I theieloie obtained a large 
goveiiimint 1 iiihliiig in town as ofiieiil teii> 
deuce and uiuthei as a oouutty villa lie 
also obtaiueit eeitiin lUotments ot liiil tor 
the uumm d tout oi three pounds six aliillnigs 
d yeai, u] m which he eiicUd hia lust build' 
in s stables ut hib own 1 he 1 lud bi in„ neai 
the town these btililes wen let out al leiits 
that lurthei addid one hundred and titty 
piuiids to JVfi lames Mutton ITletchirs 
uicome Ihe bueeiss of this oQieial thus 
It came eu gicat tint it was pieaeutly piu- 
[osed tu mike him a prcbeui of a thousuid 
pounds out oi th« piibhc funds Tlieo, 
however, theio oiose out oi doom the 
stiongest opposition Goveinmeut desired 
tu make the gtont, and Goveinmeut eorao 
mandid the deciaion of the louueil, but 
the dekrmined nature of the opimsition to 
the [ob male it ueoessary to appoint a com' 
miUee oi mquuy It had been said that the 
aiehiteet was entitled to a [lei eeutage on all 
money s)Mnt on publii woika It was leplied 
that sdl ms money had been spent only on 
private maintenauee and psoiii, that tin re 
were no public works to eliow, ind Uiat the 
leport of the eommittee iavouii d tins o| iiiion. 
The local go\eminent npoiUd to tlie home 
guvenimeut all‘these .proceedings, and abktd 
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' wliether they sbnuld xieverthelens give Mr. 
Jiimos Mutton Fletcher the aaoney. The 
reply was in effect, Yes; give Mr. James 
Mutton Fletcher the money. So Mr. Flet- 
dter bad it. Then a fresh storm arose, and 
there were petitions sent to England, which 
resulted in the retirement of Mr. James 
Mutton Fletcher ior two years on sick leave 
from his very arduous duties. 1 know no 
more of the tale. . 

Tom Log came to Valetla, mysteriously, on 
board ship: young, fat, and stupid : with a 
letter for a high oifiei.d, which ho omitted to 
delivor for souie time. He began by spend¬ 
ing what money ho had, at an liotel, then ho 
ran into debt, then sank into distress and 
tears, and was a Yalotta mystery until somc- 
Uody discovered that he had a letter of iii- 
tro<lnction undelivered. AVhen the high official 
read it, Tom Jjog’s debts \eere jiaid, and 
Tom was a]ipoiiited to a clerkshi}). The head 
clerk in less tli.on a week wiote to the 
high offieiol indignantly jirotesting that liis 
ilew subordinate could ucitliei re.ul nor 
write. The reply was, “Teai-ii him ! ” Tom 
was taught, and Tom was helpi d, ;ind Tom 
Los prospered. Tom married two rich women, 
(in succession, T hope), and is now one of our 
consuls somewheie. 

Jlector Basket was a doctor’s boy, who 
picked up no more than n few sweepings of 
physic. Ills master was an Examiner, 
who used to boast tliat he could pass Ins 
house-ilog if he Jiked to have him (or a 
coUeague, and he wished so to befriend 
young I5.i8ket. Novcrtlioless, Basket was 
rejected—his i'piorauco being too iictivcly 
cross—and so, as notiui’g could ho done with 
him on shore, he was sent out as a skip sur¬ 
geon. Afloat he ])rovod himself so un¬ 
qualified, even for the rudest kind of s1ii]i 
surgery, that he was held prisoner on hoard 
hik vessel in the harbour ol Valotta, and 
condemned tp ride the boom. Apjieals were 
made on his behalf; the liigholliuul inquired 
whether ho knew iuiythiug of anything ; and 
it wa.s found that he could speak Maltese and 
Knglish. Then he was tlie very mwi his 
Excellency required to go about with liim as 
interpreter! As such, lie was installed, and 
he became very usifful in the house ; he went 
to market for the high ofliciiil's lady, cheapened 
provisions, scrveil sometimes in Itie c.ipacity 
of courier, and made liimself so generally 
laBeful and agreeable that it was deturmined 
to dp Bometlniig for him under (.Jovernment. 
Accordingly, one inoruiug Dr. B isket was 
appointed Medical President; Chief Medical 
Officer on the Island ! Upiosc the profession, 
and resisted the insult. The decree was 
cancelled; a new place w.as expressly made 
for the fiivourite; a salary of three hundred a 
year was attached to it; iie was to ho 

Head of all the Charities.” But, it was said, 
every ciiarily has its own Board of Guardians, 
and the Buffiop presides ov’er them all. His 
Excellency replied, “ Never ‘mind. If the 


charities are provided for, let Msg look after 
the ptmoners.^’ But, it was said again, the 
Sujierintendent of Police gets five hundred a 
year for doing that It did not matter. Dr. 
Basket had his salary, .and was supposed to 
look after the prisoners. 

Now, I found the ])eople in all dUsections 
tolling me in Malta that this is the sort'of 
civil government to which they are accus¬ 
tomed. Lazy dogs keep the mangers and 
the stables too, while there are your horses 
with a hard day’s work before them made, 
to lie down in the road. Ought anybody 
to look into the matter ? 

A MANCIIESTEE WABEHOUSE. 

A MANC'UKSTKa warehouse. Why a Man- 
clie^ter warelioubo 1 Why not a Liverpool, or 
a Bristol warehouse 1 Simply because they 
are distinct species of the genus; because the 
Manclicster wai-dionse is a w’arcliouse perse, 
di>tingniBliable Ironi the seven-storied red- 
biiek piles whic^ line the quays of our gi-eat 
seaports, and are nnrely the storehouses of 
that ooniproliensive aitiele, raw material. 
The Manchester warehouse is an aft’.iir of in- 
fiiutuly grc.ater complexity ami iuteiest than 
these homelier compeers. 

Tlio Maneb(*bter warehouse is a striking 
exemplilieatiun ot the influence which rail- 
wajs ami the o'her ap}>liauees for rapid 
tiiuisit have bruiu'lil to bear upon the com¬ 
merce of the coiintiy, and tsficci.illy upon the 
opei-atluus of its cxteiual trade. In the olden 
tune (blest age of i-oniaiicc') when the journey 
from Yorkshire to the melrojiojis was per¬ 
formed (D.V.) witiiiii the miraculously short 
space of six days, befoi-e the steam hoise 
began to fly across the eountiy, bearing some 
humlrede of tons at its Kack, the mode in 
winch the m.iiiuf.ictnrers ami the letail 
dealers transacted their business together 
difleted widely from flie present system. 
Kaeli manufacturer kept his stud of travel¬ 
lers— geiitlenieu who s.iw a great deal of 
the woild, and exercised their cxjicrienoe 
upon the simplieily of rural liubenlashers. 
Studying inaukiud from the point of view 
afforded by a gig; W’aging uufliiiebing war 
w’ith knavish ostlers; o<'ling buxom cham- 
ber-niiiids; cloqiieiil in jiraise of full- 
bodied port, — more eloquent in eulogy of 
tbeir masters’ wai-es; great in wliUker and 
loud in voice ; good-natured, vulgar, jocular, 
oviTwhclming, perseveriiig, and industrious 
to the last degree; the commercial traveller of 
old was a very different personage to his easy¬ 
going, locomotive snocessor. His joumeys wore 
long and his visits infrequent. Say that be 
came out of Nottingham, with lace and stock¬ 
ings, and, in a gig well stocked with sampWand 
patterns, perambulated the length and breadth 
of the land during six long months. Mak|Pg 
some great commercial Inn his head-quarters, 
ho would drive about from village to Tillage, 
until all the district was exhaueteuof its orders, 
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fiKl eaough gooda 'were aold to supply the marie London ike centre of their operatioun, 
'vidinity wth hosiery and lace for years to and turned over fabulous sums of money in 
come; this done, he would move off to some stockings, silkb, drosses, and calicoes. U’he 
other centre, driving, driuking, swearing, foundations of colossal fortunes were then 
puffing his wares, and making love as only a laid, which now sui p.iss the tioasuiies of the 
w^n could. Estorhaays, the Siithcrlauds,, or the W^stt- 

How different tho mode of the modem morlaiids. Matvellous were the foinnierci.sl 
“commercial!” A clerk, or possibly a operationswbiclitliosegre.ithaboru.islioispoi- 
partnor in the house which ho represents, formed. One of them liaviug obtnnu'il, by diiit 
ho travels about witJi nothing but a black of com I, influence, cerLam infoiiuation that 
leatherjiortinantoau,wellfetiapprd down, and the de.iLh of tlio I’oui tli (Jeorgo was imnii- 
ffiled witli patterns of ids wares. With this, nent, posted oft nortliward in hot Imste, anti 
a railway-rug, a small carpet-bag, and n bought nji all tho black cloth, ana all (ho 
Bradshaw, ho touUIVes to be everywhere, and crajie ami boniKarine lu the laud, befoie tho 
wliiiiH oft’what used to bo a six months’ oec.ision for n aem i.il mouniing was known, 
circuit, within llio space of .a single day. 'Jho lailway .and the elcctiie tolegianh have 
Brcakfiisting atliomeiii l.ondon,helmKhesm rendered a similar coup impossible; biu that 
hJanehestei, aiid,atur doing agood blioke of astute lriherd.isher now enjoys tho iiuiti 
business theie, passes on to Yoik, whence ot his alnJity, and calls lauds and mauiuins 
afti r a cozy dnintr ami a satisf.ietory inter- his, which are the spoli.i opima of a race 
view willi ins principal cuslonicis, ho is that tomits the uame of PLuikagenet among 
whiSked kick by the night-train to Jjoudon, ifi piihvei. 

where lie .anivcs in good time for the morn- Tn tlm later d'\s of tho slow eo.aehes— 
ing-nical. lie is the only man who knows in the d tys oi Tod—ui tho days when tho 
Bradsh.iw. lie is groat ipon tinee-litties, I gie.it mouimng opeiatiou was poiforuiod— 
four-tens,and one-foity-fiv'C. IJetakeshisscat London was the oeiiLie of atLr.ietion for 
with his kick to the engine, liy instim t lie tlio country di.dcis In t'heapside, and 
is toleialily Well lead ; til.inks to the i.iilw.iy its trilint iiy ailcries, auwo those ware- 
literature.' lie h.as no’ time for diiving or houses whiili (.till loim the char„eteristio 
drinking, orswe.irmg, or pnfting, or even for le.aiuio of that ipiaitir; .ami tint her camo the 
making love, lie has not, in fict, one Sjjigle couutiy dr.ipeis to replenidi tlitir stocks 
cbaractenstie for which tho commercial ami buy up the Latent bi.ivericsof Ijoudoii. 
traveller used to bo distinguished. i Itiit the lailw.iy has made other centres 

Some few lelics tilde juo ;—^meii who will | iiioie convenient and attiinilile; chiefest 
not bo 1 iin down I'ven by locomotives—who among which !■, AT iirIk lei. So .Manolicstor 
prese-rve the old habits of tho r.ieu. tYe sio has now come to be the icsoivoir into which 
the old fellows lu tlieur old gigs, driving then I the greatest piopoilion of oui cotton, fl.ax, 
old iirnes from old liostcl to new-f.inghdinn. silk, and vvuulhu uumifacluresfind their way. 
They dunk the old port in the old III iniiei, I and fiom winch the di.ipers .ami haki*- 
and feebly crow .is they chuck eldeily daahei sof the north of 1 ‘uglaud are sujipUod, 
chamhermaids under the chin; but their ThekLiiieheslerwarehouse which wo laUly 
day is gone, they aie out of f.mhn ii, ami the visited, was a buildiu > fit for the Town JLill 
sight ot them makes us melancholy'. Ihey of any iispectahle mitnicipalav ; a stately, 
are but the ghosts and sh.ulows ot the lo.ar -1 spaciom, ami tasteful < di'ioe ; ritli anl siib- 
ingb.iguienof their yoiitli. Header'would’st &tantiil as its respeetaMe ])iojnactors, the 
thou study the oomincicial ti.ivellt'r in Ins well-known firm ot Haniieiet and Co. Thera 
riehe'sit and piimest slate? (let thee into ai’e ue.arly a hundred siicli liuildings in ldan» 
France; tiav I ] over depaitiueuts into the Chester;—^uol so laige, iieriupv, for this is of 
Bonl of which the non hath not eiilucd; the lai’gest; but all in their degree worthy 
ami study the Commis voyageur at the of Cottonopolis. After some )irelimiuai'y 
ordinary of the Trois Couionnes, or tlie chat with Hr. Cilhllower, a member of the 
Boule d’Or, and if you ai*e fond of large men film, wo proceeded to take a survey of tlia 
with ragged whiskers—if you c.aii stand a Iniilding; Gilliflower accompanying ua the 
little Swearing, ami have uo objection to a wlulo, exp.atifiting and illnstr.iliu£ as the 
strong flavour of g.arlic and skilo tobacco—it choruses did for the heroes of Sophocles 
is just possible that you may like him. But, ami *Eschylua. Wc found in this great stored 
in England, the old travelk'r has passoil house that thci’e was, as Gilliflower expressed 
away, and even his successor is fast being it, a little of everything ; and everything was 
supplanted by more convenient expedients, arranged in such convenient order tlhat it 
One of these, is the Manchester Ware- could be found as soon ns it was wanted. “ We 
to“ 80 . buy,” said Gilliflower, “ of the mauafaclure]*s, 

’ Who firsi conceived the notion of assem- and then w-e sell to tho retail trade; Hie 
iWing beneath one roof stores of eveiy article drapers fiom the country towns and even 
■whidi a habeiolnsher can stand in need of ?-— from Canada, come to us. The v aim* of the 
an omnium gatherum of haberdashery? Fame stock we keep on hand vai’ies fiom one to 
tkepiUm to Tod. two hundred thousand pounds. Here is a 

Then Sprang up princely dealers who list of what vfe have—^uot exactly all we 



















But just tlte Jieafla;” Atid QQliffower 
Mliimt into Qur Bands two oonsidoraUs i 
” paiy^lileta. 

WlieU' vro liad leisure to examine these 
lists of heads, wa find that one volume pup* 
]^rted_ to be the General Stock List, and 
compri)^ eighteen closely priuted pages. 

hese pages told of liucjis, diapers, cambrics, 
and all varieties of sheetings,shirtings,towel- 
Bugs and canvassings There were flannels of 
Lancashire and flannels of Wales, Giilwaj’s 
r. and Swaimkiiia, serges, baizes, blankets, rugs, 
druggets, liudseys, and kerseys. There were 
calicoes, and cotton fabrics, in all their couut- 
, less.and uunec.mutable nomenclature;— 
dornestius, Cmydons, Wigans, twills, ticks, 
drtllE^ jeans, satleens, checks, Derries, cau- 
, toons and moleskins, muslins, lawns, jaoco- 
net^ hair cords, dimities, niaslincts. There 
’#’ere Hutchinson’s books (not literary pro- 
■ diictious from the peu of Hutchinson, but 
book-muslins woven at his loom.s) and Swiss 
books, and pale hard books, and strange 
fabrics called by sueli mimes as nainsooks 
and Icnos, and smooth soft lappings, all purity, 

I and comfort, aud sanctity, not ina])propriately 
called bishop’s lawn. There, too, wc remi of 
fustians, ana moleskins, velveteens aud drab¬ 
bets, broadclolliB, beavers, jiilots, Whit¬ 
neys, Peter-shams, iriezes, mohairs, and 
unnumbered clojikings ; nor were doeskins 
and cassiineres, or even paddings (to give 
men an athletic muscular appearance) for¬ 
gotten. For the first time, we heal'd of vest- 
nigs, called baratheas, Valeutias, velvettas, 
aealett.8 and gaiiibruous; Coventry jduslics, 
too, of a colour wliicli might lead us to infer 
that they took their name from the appear¬ 
ance of Lswly Godiva’s cheeks during her 
•oelehraied illusiraliun of the “ Iniute 6cole." 
Then there were alpacas, aud Coburgs, aud 
^naburgs, and brocai'delts (in a pai'ciitbesia 
delicately stated to be available for ladies’ 
skirts), and merinos, aud moreens, and pi iti- 
cettas—types' of an endless list of names 
celebrated in Bradford aud its purlieus— 
tammies, loo, which arc better known as 
glazed linings fur curtains, aud in whose 
history it is recorded that soon after their 
invention tliey wore made into iashiunable 
ball-dresses, and disglayed at a great festivity 
by the geeat ladies of York. 

Then, of dyed goods, came Silesias, Casbans, 
constitutions, .and permanents, and endless 
hosieries, aud untold gloves, and nondescript 
WPticles ranging between stay-laces and 
carpt-t-bags. Then, tiierc was the Scotch 
department, and the Print Department, aud 
tViH Bibbon Department (subdivided into 
Fkeneh and Covontiy ribbom^ one class 
among the latter-beanng the suggestive title 
lone-ribbons); and all the endless varieties 
of eilks, gros, glac6, rads-de-mdre, shot, and 
moire ; and delicate laces, and bonnets, and 
rich' fura 

But astonishing os all this was, the other 
yohioifr was to he marvelled at even more ; 


for, although it professed to contaiija'a^li^' of- 
only the maall-ware department, it wa* 
thirty-four good pages long, Bootlewi wseitt 
ic to tell of the countless articles included in 
this list; of twenty-two varieties of um^ 
brelliw; of ten classes of tapes; of bmids 
and ferrets, bobbins and galloons, bindingCL 
cords, trimmings, and worsted laceof, 
threads, cottons, silks, webs, window-linei^- 
and tassels; of buckrams, sampler canvas; 
foundation muslins, gimps, linings, fllletingK 
wire piping and dress-fasteners. Who sbau 
number the varieties of stay-laces and boo^ 
laces, or unveil the particulars of such 
mysterious articles as stifFening or petticoat 
cord ? What are vause fringes, and wherein 
do they diffa' from toilet frluge ? And what 
on earth is the moaning of heavy white 
cotton bullion fringe ? If it be cotton, how 
can it be bullion ? and vice versft 1 Then, as 
to hooks and eyes; what are the patent 
swan bills ? Aud in needles ; how shall 
we distinguish the super drille<i-eyed sharps 
from the groundowns 'I Or what distin¬ 
guishes the round heail country pins from 
the heavy London ditto ? Or what we 
Lillekinsi Shall we penetrate the mys¬ 
teries of stays, or peep into carpet bags, or 
enter into the question of bi-aces, or slifieners, 
or Stocks, or tics, or purses, or thimbles, or 
trouser-straps, or busks, or gaiters, or above 
all, of Bumiries 1 Here are manufactured 
shirts, and engravings of various collars (the 
1‘axtoii, tlie Jullien, the Universal, and the 
like) ; here are diokeys of fanciful variety ; 
Shakesjieare collars, for ladies ; and buttouB. 
Why, tlie buttons we a study in themselves 
for variety of price, size, pattern, and mate- 
lial! We shut up the voluminous pamphlets 
in hopeless confusion, and begin to look upon 
GLlliflower as an eccentric miilionnaire, who 
has taken an odd fancy to have a little Great 
Exhibition of his own. 

But we not only see the names of these 
things; we see the things themselves; wo 
handle them. They lie around in every 
possible variety of shape, and pattern, aud 
colour, displaying antagonism ■ in taste,— 
elegance for the elegant, aud ugliness for the 
gross. Aud in the middle of all these won¬ 
ders, walk raatter-of-faot-looking men, exa¬ 
mining and handling them as u they were 
accustomed to sucli things everyday of their 
lives: apparently buying them, too. Cus¬ 
tomers (so GIlMower whispers), drapers, and 
BO forth, selecting goods to make up their 
parcels. That man looking over the velvets, 
is a great Canadian haberdasher; he cornea 
over cvety six months, and seldom, buys 
less than fbrty thousano pounds worth of 
goods. The man next to him is from Wlmi^ 
and probably won’t qiend more than a m- 
pound note. \ - 

So we wander amid splendid' draperisB 
forrobes, aud brush against shawls, and 
over stores of stuffs for the tailor, dratinedifot 
the clothing of maukiudi Here are- bt^n- 
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tifal Bradford goods—^tustrous as silk—soft as 
wool;—and wool it is—^wool of the alpaca. 
Here is west of England broad-^lotii; — 
notltiug beats west of England clotli, says 
' GiUiSower. How perfect its texture '—how 
rioh its snrfaee 1 This particular piuee is 
, worth nineteen shillings the yard. Oncss 
what your tailor would oliarge if ever Ae sold 
such stuff 

We pass on through fustians, and leave 
them with great exi)edition, and a strong 
coBvlctlon that the word fuif^ia-koa its name 
from that useful but otlorous material; and, 
as we pass along, assistant sprites draw 
themselvos erect, wu'-hiug their bands with 
< invisible soap in iiu]>eicoptil>le w.strr tbe 
while, as those wlio <leal iu iiabeidashery are 
wont to do. 

We inquire if they sell to none but the 
trade. Gilliflower smiles, and says, that 
now and then, people come there under ]>rc- 
tonoeof“iust seeing the iil.iee,” and ti-y to 
pick up a tiargain, “ just to remind them of 
their visit.” Uudei" these oiicimistaneis, it is 
the custom to pass a uoid well uudei stood 
by the assistants. “Mr. Jones ■ Las Smith’s 
{larcel been sent!” “Yes, sir;” with lui 
antiv^tory smile. “Veiywell; then take 
tbe Eovereud Mr. Haggle, mid show him 
some sh.iwls ; and let hint have a cheap one 
to take home to his wife.’’ Whereupon the 
levereiid purchaser is luarehed up to thi 
shawl-department, .‘ind is pci mitteil, .as a 
special favour, to purchase a sh iwl for about 
ten sliillings more than he would have pud 
fm the same, hiv1 he pui chased it ol Lute¬ 
string tho village di.i]jer; and, as lie onl} 
wanted it for a incmuuto, it will serve all the 
better lor that, when he iiuds bow di lU'ly he 
has paid for it. 

By this time wo are in a large room, whore 
the packing is Iwing l)iisUl> coined on, 
A “hoist ” couvej a the purchiisocl goods from 
tbe vai'ious floois of the wan house, and men 
are engaged lu ])iliug u\) ilie ailtcJes williiu 
hydraulic presses, ahicli siiuecise them with 
Bughtj power into b.xles of reniai UsbU neat¬ 
ness and compactness. Ill one Col uuj oi this 
room we observe a desk, at which a man is 
busily engaged in contmnally ojioiiiug and 
shutting a littlo eui>board, into which little 
scraps of paper come fluttering down as li by 
magic, aqd then the man wi itos their oou- 
tonts iu a ponderous tome. Gdliflowcr ex¬ 
plains that this is a contrivance for ascertain¬ 
ing “ how far the customers arc going.” 'I'he 
customers wawler from department to depart¬ 
ment, ordering as it may seem good to them. 
As soon as a purchase is made, a notifleation 
of tho &ct flutters dowu the cummunication- 
pipe to the man at the desk ; so that, before 
each customer leaves the house, an account of 
his orders has been submitted to a member 
of the firm, whose fiat determines their 
execution, or otherwise. When a ons- 
tomor been oislsring a little too spe¬ 
culatively (an event of not unflrequent 


occurrence), he is n little startled by btfing 
requested to step aside into Gie parlour, Just 
as ne is About to leave the warehot^w. 
I’here, he is confronted by our mattor-of-f^t 
friend, Gilliflower, who tells him straight- 
forwaidly that his iutmluction, being aor 
and-so, and his references so-and so, they 
have no objection to tiust huu to a eer- 
taiu amount; but that, if he goes beyond 
it, he must give security. And wliat means, 
say we, have you, O Gilliflower, flir aseer- 
laming the solvency of your euslomersl 
(irilliflowcr smiles meaningly, and taking 
down one of a series of ledger-like volumes, 
opens it for our inspection. “Jloie,” says 
ho, “is a list of all our customers. Beneath 
each man’s name, foils' will find oiitorpfl, 
all we know about liim ; we spare no trouble 
in obtaining this information ; our travellers 
and others in our employ collect it ns they 
j re able; and we make confidential exchanges 
of such information with four or five of 5ie 
leading houses in the trade.” 

Tlie information stored in this strange 
treasury of knowledge is comprehensive and 
available ; rather suggestive than oouveyiug 
direct information either way. 

Rarsnkt, .Tavifh—D iai>oi at Spmdletnn. Intro- 
dun t1 to 111 \>j Ciiiudiliilds a>>d Co, Pliippu'ii s,iy that 
tlipv lisvc I'od draliriiis with him up to .1500 that ho 
vv I-. il w u <i pim( tu.i], ind nviihd liiiiiMlf ot diHrnimt 
[Vii) fuigp^rstivp] OiiCKS s.v}H that hr has £2,000 
III till tiinds. Poits pijs tlidl hr had 11500 witli bu 
v\ if r. 

Sometimes the note is pithy, but pregnant. 

lIrAnTWFi.L, Fuavk.—I nbodiicrd hy Silver and 
Co. 

« 

Iu this cose tho introduction is enough to 
secure any amount of credit without luither 
iii(|iuiy 

But it occasionally li.sppens that tbe 
remaiks ap])cndcd are not «o fjfiUerhig : 

Fliohiv, Thom vs. — il.iliordftnhtir at Plastrrton. 
Iiitiodiicrd hy Oi<ii;iam, who savs that he will not be 
aiiawii ihir, bill tnlu'vis tho yoiini; man to he honest 
and wril niraiiin;?. I’liipps's kv} that he bai hoiipht 
up to .£.50, and paid pietty rcgulaib. Jonih aavs tliat 
he his not aaved money, hut maincd, whin one-nnd- 
twentv, a voiiug woman of aliovy habits. Plays 
billiiiids, .md ouasiunally drinks. 

And across this character is written in tho 
handwriting of Gilliflower, “I don’t think 
tins young man will succeed.” 

Against some of tho names, we observe 
large black crosses. On requosling to 
know their significance, Gilliflower replies, 

“ Well, the fart is these persons are—’’ and 
here his voice dro^is to a whisper. 

“ You don’t mean to say so f” 

“T do. We can’t trust them ; and when 
they take to preaching, we—”and hero Gilli¬ 
flower dashes his hand very expressively 
across the ptge. 

In taking 'leave of this splendid aud 
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Kipeetable eatabUsbntent, let us 
ObSQive that the method of bttsine>is at some 
of the •lecoud'-rate lionses is not always so I 
straightiornr.u'cl. Many descend to the' 
petty expedient of employing toutoxs 
(hookers lu, they ore colled), who ficquent 
the railway stations and the coffee looms 
of inns, and hook in tlie unwary draper 
to their employeis’ dtns If we are to 
Credit these veiy .ictiv" gentlemen no 
house cnm€s up, loi hbei ility, lionesty, and 
respectability, to th it of Noils, Shoddy, and 
Co. Or, jierhijis, AIissis Devil’sdist and 
JTent are the ol>|ects of their disintcicstcd 
eulogy. When the honest countiy dr.apei 
meeto withaliookii m, when he is hooked 
tho hntton-hole on the i ail way platfoiin. 


tempter line him to inspect the stocks of 
the aloie mtiitiontd housts let him bo 
eareiul in his puichasts Aboio all don’t 
let him .iccLpttlie invikiiion to dinner, which 
he wdl viiy probably iccoive , foi, such is 
the extreme tibemhiy of these firms, that 
they geneially have a good dinner, and 
plenty of diamjiigne provided for thou 
customers. It is suipiising how sx» eul itive 
some men will become (so say the hookcis- 
in) aftei dinner. 


WORDS ITPON THE WATERS 

Fail ovray fund lieaits nre btUiiig, 

Out upon the itonu} sea, 

Let uelirat it uo kind gni ting 
In the noisy nivis may bs 
Each lu bullying attci coib, 

(rot tin eta is loud and liieb) 

Will bm it to the pi bid) bi iili, 

And c ist It at om frit and^dii 

Iluk I a low fucncll of 1011017^ 

And foiibodiug of dispiii, 

Ftaiful of the b.itd to inorruu, 

Loidid with lie firight of riir : 
Tendrr wuidt oi liupe ind ronifoit. 

For the loved and tbi forlorn. 

Loft alone to (oil and suiFii, 

On tlir rnshing wnies arc borne, 

Tiudu thoughts of home fiir distant. 
Suit Ibioiuh mists of childish U ns, 
Mixt u \ ith biightiit dicams of gloi \, 
And the hopii^t il ildish jcais, 
Hoiiouia and nnonn, and victor), 

Kro till btiifi IS jot begun. 

And the lonijuiiid to In paidoned, 
hre till, d ij IS fought 01 HOD 

Tows and woids of trust and piomise, 
Muimmcd tiudeiljr and iuM, 

Given to the tiinlnight hums, 

Wheie the not them watir flon , 
llopr, rrgiet, and joy ind suiion, 

Mmgli in the watei’s roai. 

As the crested »ates are luahiug 
Onwaid to tko pebbly skoic. 

llnsb * amid (he dm of wateis 
Let us hold our breath, and biar. 

If the thuudii o< the cannon 
Be not borne tovards us hue; 


If the deadly lonnd ef battle 
Come ociess the waters free, 

And tho Eugliah cry of “ Victory I ” 
Uo not echoed by the Soa 1 


THE GREEN RING AND THE GOLD 
RING. 

Tub story 1 have to ttll, occurred less than 
eighty yeais ago, 111 the days of poyvder and 
pomade, of liigh hcadb and nigh heels; 
whin beaux lu jica green coats lined with 
losi-tolour, ntleiiilcd on btlles who steadied 
their d.imtv stejis with jewel-licaded canes; 
and when b tties-de-caclict lay like saihets 
h ganls on tinkl tables among p<itches and 
rouge la ss t li in eighty j cai s ago, when the 
fan (^uciuot Fi .nice and Lei lailits of honour 
w leldedt litscs irac letti cs de-cachet with much 
of the eabc with winch tluy flutteied their 
faub. Less than (ighty years .igo, when the 
non old klaiquis di JMiiabeau was writing to 
liib biotlici tlie Uommuideui de Malte those 
feaiful letters, whirtm the leadei of the pre¬ 
sent da> may tiace, as in a map, the dcspot.0 
powiis then iMieisid by the aeigncuiB of 
Fiance ovei tliiii sons mil d uigliteis,as well 
as ovei the 11 ten mts and \ ass ilb. H<u d, short- 
sightcil, M iiqins do Miiabcau ' Little did 
he ifctkon whin he wiotc those letters, or 
whin he lonsigiied Ins son, in tho flush oi 
youth, lurl hiiin, and love, to a piisuu-ccll 
and to i \ili —that the fannly-namc was to 
bi ind bt d to the lame o( that vitupei.ited 
sou till itssilvation iiom oliseuiity, or that 
tho ai bill aiy poweis he used so vilely were 
soon to bi sMipt iwayforcvci. 

Less than ivhty yciib ago, then, before 
the Revuhitiuu w is di earned of in that p.ut of 
Fiance, tin 11 stood, m a long, btragghiig, 
pietuiesquc viU ige of one of the southcin 
provinces, a btoiic-ind-mud cottage, Icbb duty 
and uninviting th.m those by which it was 
sunouiidcd Thtie was no diit-hcap uudir 
tho Bobt.iiy window, no puddle beluio the 
ilooi , winch, unlike i vciy olhti house m tho 
village, posst used the luxiiiy of an unfractmed 
dooi btij) No tid> loftagc-gardeiiB gave 
tlieeriul cvidmco oi tlic leisiiie or tasto of 
the inm ites , loi in those days tho labouiing 
popul.itiou of Fiance were loo thoroughly 
beaten down Lv aibitrary exactions to Lave 
spoio hoiiis to devote to their own pursuits ; 
but round flic window ut this particukir 
CDttigo a nisLuitium hid been tiained by 
stiiiigs , .Old, thioiigli its yellow and orange 
flown 8 one could, now and then, catch a 
glimpse of a pur ot lustrous eyes. 

The supetiur chauhness of this little 
dwellmg, the floweis, the decency of the 
f<vmily, wcie the woik ot one pair of hands 
belonging to a young gii 1 named Alix Laroux, 
whoso ludustiy was the support of a younger 
brotliei and sister, and ol a blear-eyed grande 
mothei. 

Now, Alix was a pietty, as well as a 
hard-woikuig girl, yet it was neither to her 




















\)eauty nor to her indastey that she was ia- 
‘ dstyted for becoming the heroine of our tale, 


‘ <although her success in finding work, when 
Others could find none, had made envious 
' tongues gossip about her. . Village scandal is 
r very like town scandal; as like as a silken 
masquerade costume is. to its linsey-woolsey 
^^iriginal; the form is the same, the texture 
alone is different; and at the well of Beau¬ 
regard, from which water was fetched and 
where the salad for supper was washed, it 
'was whispered that Alix was a coquette, and 
that the remote cause of her prosiierity was 
the influence which her bright eyes had 
obtllincd over the strong he:irt of the 
Bailiff of Beauregard. Eveiy one wished 
that good might come of it, but—— 

But, iu the me.anwhile, good did come 
of it; for, thanks to the l:irge black eyes that 
looked so fi-ankly into his, and to the merry 
smile of the village beauty, Monsieur Eeboul 
had come to the knowledge of Alix’s cheerful 
steatly activity; and a feeling of resjiect had 
mingled with his early admiration when he 
discovered that, while no oiie’wjis more par¬ 
ticular iu the ])aymcnt of lawful dues than 
the hard-working girl; no ono resisted more 
strenuously any illegal exiuitions. At length 
the stx’icken bailifl:’—who, by-the-by, was 
double Alix’s age—testified the sincerity of 
bis feelings towards her by taking her brother 
Jean into the household at the castle, and 
even offered to have Alix herself admitted 
among the personal atteud.auts of' one of the 
young ladies of Be.'iuregard ; whose man-iage 
had lately been celebrated with great magni¬ 
ficence in Paris. 

But Alix shook her jjrctty head, and 
saiil, “No, she thanked liim all tlie same,” 
with a smile that showed licr jwarly 
teeth ; and what man in love—though a 
bailiff—-could resent a denial so sweetly 
accomp.aiu«d ? Monsieur Beboul was, in¬ 
deed, for a moment cast down, but his 
spirits were soon revived by some of those 
wonderful exphinatioua which men in his 
predicament generally have at their com¬ 
mand ; so he left the cottage with a fj'icndly 
adieu to the smiling girl, and witliout a sus¬ 
picion that Alix had any private reasons for 
her dislike to leave the village, or that the 
daily greeting of Frangois the stonc-entter 
was a mutter of more moment to her than 
the prettiest compliments of the Bailiff of 
Beauregard. 

, The next day was market-day at Maillot, a 
town about two leagues distant from the 
village, whither, for four years, Alix had been 
accustomed to go once a week with poultry 
uid eggs; her great resource for the rent of 
her grand-dame’s hut. It was a matter 
- of rivalry among the young women of the 
. neighbourhood to be first at market; and 
Ali*, who greatly enjoyed supremacy in 
everythmg,had endeavoured iu this, os in all 
^ else,' to surpass her companions. This, how- 
' ev^,;|ltturisot very easy, for others could rise 


betimes, as she did herseli 
before, an accidental discovery pf her broiWir • 
Jean had at length secured for her 
envied privilege. Jean, like other idle lads' 
of his class, was necessarily a poacher, and,, 
on one of his secret expeditions into, t^e 
forest which lay between Beauregard and ' 
Maillot bad chanced to fall upon a path 
by which the distance between the two places 
was shortened by at least a third. This disr 
covery he confided to Alix ; and ever since, 
under his guidance and e.scort, she had 
availed herself of it to reach Maillot earliq^r 
and with less fatigue than her companions. 
She had found the walk very pleasant whep 
Jean was with her to carry her basket, and 
with his boyish sallies to ])revent her from 
dwelling on the superstitious terrors with 
wliicli tradition had invested the forest; but 
now that she must tread its tangled paths 
alone, she hesitated, and was half tempted to 
r( '.inquisli the <hmng project. Still she felt uu- 
williijg to yield tho honour of being first, 
without a struggle. Besides, her compa¬ 
nions had always given her a reputation for 
courage, and although she had a secret con¬ 
viction that she owed it solely to her young 
brother’s reflected bravely, it is a reputation 
which young girls prize so highly, that, 
rather tlnan forfeit it, they will rush recklessly 
iiilo real dangers, from which, if they escape, 
it is by their good fortune, and not by 
their boiisted courage. 

Alix could not endure to allow to others 
that she was alraid. No, no, she must 
not ])enuit th.at to be said, nor must she 
expose herself to the jeers and laughter of 
those who would delight to hear that she 
was not first at market. She must go by 
the wood-path, and must go early. And 
so thinking, she laid her down to rest. 

The iKirt of France in which Alix was 
born and brought up is full of historical 
remains, and therefore .abounds with tradi¬ 
tions, the more mystical and •terrible from 
the dash of paganism with which they are 
mixed up. Not a forest, ruin, or grotto, 
is without some picturesque legend, which 
the young listen to from the lips of the aged 
with shuddering delight; and ail that 
Alix had ever heard of the forest of Beau¬ 
regard, or of any other haunted wood iu the 
province, rose with disagreeable tenacity to 
her memory on this particular night. She 
remembered the darkness and gloom of the 
old trees, the thickness of the brushwood, 
and shuddered as she thought of tbe possibi¬ 
lity of meeting tho Couleuvrc-F^o—the Me- 
lusiiia of Provence—or the Chevre d’Or, who 
confides the secret resting-place of hidden 
treasures to the wandering traveller, only to 
afflict him with incurable melancholy if he 
prove himself unworthy of riches. As the 
dread. of these supernatural creatures iur 
creased upon her with the silence and dark¬ 
ness of night, she hid her bead beneath tlie 
counterpane, and wisely resolved to dai*e all 
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mUkt bumaa Worn eoilM dotoTcx bev; vatber 
eiioonnter tbe tltioba aad tnoptations of 
^ ittiMe uuearfchlj oitea,—«nd tben nhe slejit. 

Li^t to Bee, however, is nearfy allied to 
eoorage to dture; aod when Alix arose at early 
dniwv, her perturbations and trmbliiic's hud 
TMisbed, nnd her midnis;ht deciHion was over* 
tinned -by the impulse of the morning. She 
^ dvessad herself, quickly, but cni-efiilly, in lier 
SMSt becoming attire; and a -vary fine speci¬ 
men of the women of the province she looked 
—noteil though they are for the regal style 
of their beauty—when equipped in hei 
plaited petticoat; her bright fichu, not 
pinned tightly down, but orossing the 
txwom in gracefiil folds, and fastened in 
a knot at the back ; her thick glossy bunds ol 
black hair contrasting well with the lich 
clow of her cheek, and with the hdadrus silk 
naiidkercliiet which covered without con¬ 
cealing the Inxuiiance of her long hair. 
Holding in her hand her large market-basket, 
not unJike in shape to a coal-scuttle or a 
gipsey bonnet, with a maiestic rather than 
a tripping step, Alix liegan her walk ; looking 
more like one of tbe Itomau matrons from 
whom tradition tells that her race was de¬ 
scended than a poor peasant girl. 

As she reached the turn from the high¬ 
road to the wood, she quickened her ste[)S, 
and resohitelv took the torest jiath; while, as 
if detei mined to prove to herself that she 
was not afraid, she ever and luion gave forth 
a snatch of song, in a voice as clear and bhrill 
as that of the Inidb twittering in the branches 
overhead, to join the cfiniiuou hymn of 
praise with which the denizens of earth and 
sky salute the new-born d.ay. 

Tbe morning was unusually sultry and 
oppressive, although the biin was but newly 
raen. Alix felt hei-self oveicomc with 
'Kitigiie when scarcely halt-way IliiMiigh the 
foretit. She was so falign(>d that she (ouiid it 
neeessaiy to sit down; but, just as she had 
Belecteil a seat in a quiet shady nook wbicli 
protnisml to lie a pleasant resting-place, she 
discovciod that it abutted cl(i.sely on the 
Opening to one of the grottos that tradition 
hati marked out as the former liabitalion of 
hermits oi s.uiits whose spirits were still 
believed to haunt ^heir old dwelling-places. 
She no sooner l)e« amo awai’e of the grotto’s 
vicinity than sin rose hastily; and, snatching 
np her basket, si t off down one of the alleys 
of the forest, without taking time to consider 
where she was going; when forced to pause 
to recover her breatli, she found herself in a 
spot she had never seen before, but one so 
lovely that she looked around with surprise 
and admiration. 

It waa a little ^ade, in form almost an 
amphitheatre, carpeted with turf as soft and 
dastio as velvet; us bright green, enamelled 
with flowers; and on each petal, each tiny 
Made of grass, dew-drops were spark! lug like 
tears of happiness, in welcome to the sun’s 
retuming rajit Around this litide circle^ 


migbty old trees, gaafled aaA ivggetk 
fathers of the foi-eet, were so wgulan^ji 
ranged os to seem the work of art vatliMr 
than of nature, and this impremioa waa 
strengthened by tho avemiedifce aHoy that 
spread from it towards the north. Inuim* 
diately opfiosite to this opening, on tha 
southern side of the ampkitheaife, voae a 
ramjisri of grey rocks, marbled with golden 
veins, from whose hoary side sprung loitfa the 
lock rose or pink cystus, and under whose 
moist shade tbe blue aster, one of the fairest 
of earth's stars, fiouri^ed laxumntly. 
As Ahx's eye fell on the trees, and graa^ and 
flowers, she set her basket down carefully 
at tbe foot of a fine old oak, and, forgetting 
fatigue, heat, and superstitious tei'ruis. busied 
heiRclf in gathering the dow-gemmed flowers, 
until het apron was quite iull. 

. 'I'hen, seating herself under the oak, she 
began with pretty fastidiousness to choose 
the most perfect of her treasures to arrange 
into a bouquet for her bosom, and one for her 
li.ur. 'While thus engaged she half-chanted, 
half-recited her Salve Itegiua 

ll'ul to the Queen who leigne above, 

Motlici 1)1 Clcincucy and Love' 

■W(, fioni line wictebod woild of teat* 

Send bijhb and qioaub unto tliiiio vais. 

Oil, thou swibt advocate, Uettow 

Out pit} mg look on us bolow ! 

The hymn and toilet wore concluded 
together; and then, but not till then, Alix 
re»iiomlK‘red tliat there was a market at 
Maillot, af which she mnst be pivscnt, in¬ 
stead ol bpondingfhcdny in such joyous idle¬ 
ness. She sighed and wlslied slio were a 
lady—the young lady of Beauregard, of 
whose iiiarrifige Monsieur Itebuul bad told 
her sneh tine things—and, as she thought thus^ 
association of ideas awoke the recollection 
tliat this day was the twenty thinl of Juiiej 
the vigil of St John ; a season said to be very 
fatal to tho females of the house of Be.suiegaru, 
She shuddered as the tera’ors of that tradition 
ivciirml to her D)oniory,and wished she were 
not alone in the haunted forest on so unlucky 
a day. Many and strange wore the aupei-sti- 
tious she had heaid regaining St. John’s Eve^ 
and many the oliservauces of which she had 
been the terrified witness ; but, that which 
had .always affected her imagination the most, 
was the ancient belief tliat any one who haa 
courage to hold a lonely vigil in a church on 
St. <)oiiu’s £ve, beholds iiassing in pro¬ 
cession all those who are fated to die 
widim the year. It was with this supersti¬ 
tion that the legend of Beauregard was asso¬ 
ciated ; for, it was said that in old tunes a cer¬ 
tain lady of the family had, for reasons of her 
own—^bad reasons of course—held such a vigil, 
had scon her own spirit among the doom^ 
and had indeed died that year. Tradition 
further averred, that since then, tile twenty- 
third of June had been alwaw more or lesa 
fatal to tim fiunaleB of her kouae f and ae 
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fltadnMmiJ TH£ UJUliUSJV ^ 

Akx lewunberad Hiik, oha wb tiootent to ba 
ojily Abi Lcroax, wbo, though posKssed 
n ^thiw oi chateau*. »or iorestB, and forced to 
irark baud aad attend weekly mmketB, lud 
B8 aacoatral doom hanginff over hei, bot 
«{Mld look forward to a blight future, as the 
beloved mistrebs of a ceitam stoaecuttei 3 
eomtoitiblo home, of which stonecnttej’s 
ouetenee Mouatenr Jdubool was quite uocou- 
aeiouB 

Her thoughts of Fiauvoia, hex young 
warmhcirted lovei, xnd of the two stioiig 
anus ready at i word fioui her to do unhcud- 
«f miracles, dimpled her ciieeks with smiles, 
and entirely hunshed the uncomlortable cogi¬ 
tations which hid preceded them, takinj; 
up her basket, she arose , and, looking around 
her, beg m to consider wIiicL path she ought 
to iollow, to had the must duect road to 
M iillot 

8lu was still nndecnled, when a whole 
held of detr daslieil down tiie north alley 
tow irds hei, and biohe fouibly thionnh the 
tbuk loieit b(>oiid, OH it diiven foiwndby 
uiti nw. h 11 bile was st ulled by the sudden 
appaiitioii, ioi a monieiits consider itiou lon- 
vincid her that wlnf had teinhed tin in 
muhtteii f3 h(i als md that the put of 
the foiest fiom win h thij had beendnven 
was that which she must cross to r« leh 
Miillot Tuind as i dter hirself^ at this 
tin light sht sti uiKil hei e^es in tin diieetion 
whiiin they hid comr, hut could sii 
nothing She listmtd , ill was still ag un, not 
a leaf sLiiied,— ind yt t, w w it i incy, oi w is it 
her w use of iie umg exeikd by fe ii to i pain 
fill degiee oi icnteiiess,th it m mU her iro i„int 
that sin heard, at in lunm nse disl iin e, a 
muffled sound of wluels md of th« ti imp of 
horses fett ? fahe wrung Lci bauds in ttxioi , 
foi, satisfied that no earthly cainige could 
force Its wa> tin ni di the tiugleilfoiest patiis, 
she could only suppose that sometlnug supi r 
natni il and teiiihle was about to blwt her 
siglit, still as if &sciiiated, she giaed in tlie 
direction of the giaduillv mcitasing sounds 
Not SI sviuk of her 03es distiacted hex sight 
as she peered tbiougli the mteivening 
brsnobes l^esently, i huge body, pieceded 
by sometlung which ciught and reflected the 
straggling rays ot sunshine thit penetrated 
between the trees, was seen crushing thiough 
tlM braehwood Nenier and nearer it come 
vnih a curiously undulating movement, and 
accompanied by the same strange, dull, mex 
jflmable sound,until,asit iiaused ata few hun¬ 
dred paces from her place ot conceilment, she 
perceived to her intense rt'hef that the ol^eet 
of her terror was nothing more than an 
emthly vehicle of wood and non, in the form 
of erne of the unwieldy coaches of the day, 
^mwu 17 a team of strong Vlasders horses , 
«ttd that tiie strange muffled sound which 
Iihd aoeotnpamed it, arose sol^y from the 
elastioity of the tuif over which it rolled 
basing deadened the noise of the wheels 
•od the horses’ hoofs. The relief from 


sumnuitaral terrors, fa<rwevev, reMdsnid AUx 
only the more exposed to earthly ffcwn} 
ami, when t seconid glioce at the cnmstifli 
showed her that the glistening obje^ 
which had caught hei eye at n distance were 
tlie polished bai 1 els of nionsiiuetons, or heavy 
CAibines, earned by two n,en who occupied 
the diivmg seaf,^e slipped liom her hi(liHg» 
place behind the large oak tree, and caie- 
f UII3 ensconced heisclf among the thick bushee 
Uiat ovbibliadowed the locks 

bcai 10I7 hod she done this, before one of 
the aimed men got down from the Iwx, uni 
walked lonnd the eircular glade, sc uiiniig it 
with i ninoHs and penetrating glaiiei Few 
a moment, he paused befoi e the old 0 ik, is if 
attru.ted by some floweis Alix lud dioiiped, 
but, mother quick searching Icxih seeming to 
satisfv him he returned to the coiriigeand 
Sbuod by the dooi, as if in camfeiencc with 
sonic one inside 

‘ihaiifc Heaven'” thought Alix, “he 
sees that the cam ige cannot pass furtliei m 
this cliiectiou , I shall not, theiefore, be kept 
heie long, ’ amd her cuiiosity as to what was 
next to be done, gaining predominance^ over 
her tens, slie igmi pc ered eagerly between 
the 1)1 anches A gentleman got out ol the 
ciniiige, and examined the bltle glade as 
eutfiilly is lus servant had done 

“ Whit a hindsome man thought Ahx 
“What a gran I diess he has , all silk and 
vcliel I She fixed an idmiiing glance on 
flu till, noble looking llgnre that stood for 
i moment, silent and still, in the eentie of the 
omphithc itie 

“ It will do, Pierre,” he said at length, on 
he tuiuedoii Ins steps , “begin your work ” 

Pic ri e bovc ed, and, without spe iking, pointed 
to a little plot of ground, of peeuli uly blight 
green, with a dark iing round it—aliiiy- 
nng, in short, so nameci in all countnes— 
which lay almost directly opposite to Ahx’a 
hilling place 

“ Yes, ’ was the brief answci • “ 0 ill .rosepfa 
to help, we are at least an hour too 
late” 

The strong ngidity of the spe ikei’s coun¬ 
tenance caused Alix to tremble, although she 
did not know why, unless It wcic in her 
dread of fallmg into hib hands as a spy of 
his secret actions, whatever they might he ; 
foi he was evidently not a man to be tiifled 
with 

Picrie went back to tba carnage, from 
which the other man had ahoatly descended, 
and togethei they took, from the hind boot, a 
couple of jiickaxes and spades, with which they 
speedily began to cut away the tuif of the 
green-nnq^ tor a space of some six or eight 
feet in length, and as many m breadth 

She could dmtmcdly see Fieri e's fiu,e, and 
perceived that it was not one she had ever 
seen before. That of Joseph was concealed 
from her, as he worked with his back towards 
her , but there was somethmg about his dress 
and appearance which seemed familiar to 
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ani vkidi trm very dl&rent from that 
oil' Fierro. Btit what strange kind of hole 
yn« that they were digging i * 

* Holy Mother of mercy, it is a grave I” 

As this idea occurred to her, her blood ran 
cold; but tlio sudden thought underwent as 
sudden a change, when, the second man 
turning his face towards her, she recognised, 
to her amazement, tho countenance of her 
admirer, the old baiUd* 

The sight of his familiar face dissipated her 
gloomy suspicious, and she speedily peisuaded 
herself that instead of a grave to hide some 
dreadful deed, they nere digging fur sonic of 
the concealed tieasures which everylKwly 
hnSw were buried in tho forest. Monsieur 
Beboui liad ottuu told her that ho Lad lieard 
of them fiom hisgraudinotlier, so it was uatn- 
ral enough lie should b(> ready to seek tbein. 
How she would torment him with the sect ot 
thus stKuigcly aeqnu'ed! 

From Lir merry speculations she was 
roused at leugtli by the rt>-apj>oai\ince of 
the tiJl man, carrying in his aims some¬ 
thing wrapped m a horseman’s uluak, and 
followed by another and younger fi"uie, 
bearing, like himself, all the outw.ud signs 
belonging to the highest class of the nobility, 
thon^ on his features was stampid an ca- 
pression of cruelly i^iid harshness. 

“Going to biuy a treasuie, i.ithcr than 
Beck one,” thought Alix. “Vei-ywoll, Mon¬ 
sieur Eeboul, I liave you still! ” 

The tall man, meanwhile, hail placed his 
burden ou the gi ouud. Itumuviiig the cloak 
that coveied it, he now displayed to Alix’s 
astonished eyes a young and veiy lovely lady. 
For a moment, the fair creature stood motion- 
loss where she was placed, as if dazzled by 
the sudden light; but it Avas for a moment 
only, and then she flung herself on the ground 
At 'we feet of the tldcr man, buseecliing him 
to have mercy upon her, to reiueiiiber that 
she was young, and that life, any lilc, was 
dear to her ! „ 

The man moved not a muscle, uttered not 
a woid save these, “ 1 have sworn it.” 

The girl—for sho looked little more than 
sixteen—^pressed her hands ou her bosom, as 
if to still the sufTocating beating of her heart, 
and was silent, buch silence ! Such anguish! 
Alix trdmbled as if %iu herself were under the 
sentence of that cold cruel man. But, now the 
grave was finialied; for grave it seemed to be, 

— J.V _l»__f_ 


iu8 hmd upon her arm m<\ drew her forcibly 
to the edge of the gaping hole. 

With sudden strength she wrenched herself 
from his grasp; and, witli a wild and thrilling 
ehriek, rushed to the young man, clung to him, 
kissed Lis hands, his feet, raised her wild 
tearless eyes to his, and implored for mercy, 
with such an agony of terror in her hoarse 
broken voice, that the young man's powerful 
fimne shook as if struck by ague. Involun¬ 
tarily, uncoaiplbusly he ohuped her In his 


arms. What he might have said qr done, 
God kuowe, had the old man allowed hltn 
time; but already he was upon thenj, ahd 
snatched the girl from his embrace. The 
young man turned away Avith a look eo ter* 
nble that Alix never recalled it, never epoke 
of it afterwaids, witliout an invocation to 
Heaven. 

“ Kill me first,” slirieked the poor girl, as 
her executioner dr.igged her a second time to 
that living grave. “Not alive, not alive! Oh 
my father, not alive!” 

“ 1 have no child, you no father!” was the 
stem reply. The young man hid his face in 
his bauds, and Alix saw them tliiust their 
victim into tho grave; but sho saw no more, 
for, with a cry almost as stailluig as tiiat 
which tho murdered lady had uttered, she 
fled from liei coiicealuxeut h.ack to the village. 
Panting, she rushed ou without pause, with¬ 
out iiubitiition, through unknown jialbs ; her 
short quick ciies for “Help! help! help!” 
showing the one idea that possessed her; but 
she met no one until she stopped exhausted 
and breathlc'.s at the first house in the village, 
that of the cine. 

“ Gome, come at once; they will have killed 
her I ” she exclaimed. 

“ Wh.it is the matter, my poor girl 1 ” lie 
asked lu aniazeiiieut, as, pushing back his 
sjieetacles, he laised lus head from his 
bieviaiy. 

Oil, come, sii’! I amII tell you as wo go. 
Where is Fiuneois ' He Mould help me ! 
Oh, what bluill 1 do, what shall I do ? Come, 
do come! ” 

Theie was no mistaking the look of agita¬ 
tion in lier face; the curd yielded to her 
entieatlcb and followed hei. As they quitted 
the house, they met some laboiiiers with 
bpadcs in their bauds, going to their daily 
woi k. 

‘•Make these men come with us,” Alix 
said, “ and bi mg their spades ! ” 

The emu did so, and m au incredibly short 
space of time the little party leached the 
green ling. The spot was vacant now, as 
lormerly—carnage, horses, servants, execu¬ 
tioners, and victim, nil hod disappeared as if 
by magic ; and, iii tlie quiet sylvan solitude, 
not a trace save the uewly-turneil soil was 

{ lerceptiblc of tho tragedy enacted there so 
ately. But Alix si aid not to glance around 
her; going directly up to the mtal spot, she 
gasped out, “ Dig, dig 1 ” 

No one knew why the order was given, nor 
what they were expected to find; but her 
eageniess had extended itself to the whole 
party, and they at once set to wurk, while 
she herself, prostrate on the giouud, tried to 
aid them by tearing up'the suds with her 
hands. At length the turf was removed^ 
and a universal cry of horror was heard, 
when the body of the unhappy was dis¬ 
covered. 

“ Take her out; she is not dead! Monsieur 
le Cur6, save her; tell us how to save her 1 ” 
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'Thelalnmrei^l genttyraiaed tteljody, andior removed from, the little'. ^ 30 ^^ ohxuvfi. 
'{iliteed it in arms, os die still sat ou Yet the stoiy lingem there etUl, eiid, .lii^e 

'ttie ground. They chafed the cold hauds, many another strange story, it is a ■ 

loosOTed the rich dress—the poor girl’s only ___ .. . . 


'^oud—^but she gave no sign of life. 

“ Water, water!” cried Alix. 

No fountain was near, but tbo rough men 
gathered tho dead leaves strewed around, and 
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LAST MOMENTS OP AN ENGLISH 
KING. 

An opportunity has been afforded us of 


sprinkled the pale face with the dew they examining, at our leisure, a curious collection 
etill held. For a second they all hoped; the of papers of the age of Charles the Second, 
«y el ids quivered slightly, and a faint pulsation recently disoovercd at Draycot House, near 
of the heart was clearly perceptible. Chippenham, in Wiltshire: the seat of tho 

But that was all. They Lad come too late, ancient family of the Longs, of Hraycett, in 
The cur6 bent over the dead and repeated that county. The_ collection is very mis- 
tbe solemn “De profundis chunavi ad te, cellaneous, consisting of printed broad- 
Domine,” and then all joined in the hymn of sides, manuscript satires, not very decent, 
death, “ Dies irte, dies ilia! " as they gently and, in some cases, too well known ; news- 
bore the corpse from the place of its savage letters, chiefly relating to matters of little 
sepulture, to lioly ground. For several days, general or even local interest, and other 
the body was exposed in an open eoflin in the very misccllivneous sheets of handwriting, 
little village church of Be.auvcgard, and every now and then contiuning facts of importance 
effort was made to track the ]jerpctrators of to tho student of English manners and cus- 
the dreadful deed. But in rain; no trace loms. The Jew’s-eye of the whole (as an 
of tliem could be found. An innate dread cntliusiaslic collector would call it),is Uletter 
of some personal misfortune sealed Alix’s adding new points of consequence to the ac- 
lips with respect to her recognition of the counts we possess of the death-bed of Charles 
Kailiff, and all inquiries .as to the jiassiug of the Second. It is, unfortunately, without signa- 
a, cai'ri.age such as the bad described, between turc or address; but theairof truth throughout 
Maillot and Novelle, were made unsuccess- is so great, ihe known facts and details are so 
fully. supported by other testimony, and the new 

Tho dress of the young lady was carefully facte it reveal.s are so consistent with what 
examined, in hopes of the discovery of her was passing ai’ound, and with the known 
name by means of cyyihers or initials on her character of the individuals to whom they 
linen; but there were none. The satin robe, relate, that the discovei’y of the letter mpst 
the jewels she liad worn ou her neck .and be considered an .accession of consequence 
arms, and tbe deliciite flowers twined iu her to the stock of materials illustrative of 
hair, g.avo evidence that she liad been carried Englisli lustor}'. ^ 

away from some gay fete. Prom the ring ou It i.s certiiiiily remarkable that the death- 
her luia-riagc linger they :i.ngiired she was a beds of King Charles the Second and his two 
wife ; but there all conjtasture ended. After gi*eat favourites, the Duke of Buckiugbam 
her burhal iu holy ground her gold ring and .and the Earl of Boebester, are among the 
<it]icr ornaments were hungup in the church, best known recorded by poets, historians, or-, 
in the hope that some diiy a claimant might biographers. Burnet has given us an account 
arise who could unravel tho strange mystery; of the last hours of Lord Jlochester, whi(^ ; 
and close by them Avas suspended an ex voto a great mor.alist (Dr. .lohnsolJ) has rocom- 
offering by Alix, in gratitude for her own mended to all classes aiid conditions of > 
■escape. readers. Pope hiw made an enduring picture 

The story was never cleared up. Monsieur of the worst inn’s worst room in -wnicU Vil- 
Beboul was never seen again, and Alix Tiers breathed bis last; and Mr. Macaulay 
had BO lost her boasted courage that she has devoted fourteen pages of his History 
never afterwards dared to take a solitary (and among the finest even in his volumes), 
walk, especially near the fatal green ring in to the last moments of King Charles the 
the forest. Perhaps it w.as this dread of being Second. ITie picture which Mr. Macaulay 
alone, or perhaps tho my.stei'ions disappear- lias drawn with so much fidelity and skilL 
ance of Monsieur Keboul, which temptea her has been compiled from printed jmd from 
soon afterwards, to follow the advico of her inanusoriyA sources. Every incident has been 
neighbom-8, and become the wife of Franjois, worked up, and given its proper place land 
the stonecutter. The marriage was a happy proportion. One would have thought that 
bn^ and a time came when tho remembrance no more was to be done to it Our letter, 
of that fatal Eve of St. John was recalled however, throws much supplementary light 
more m a strange legend to be told to upon tbe scene. Here it is, wdth the spelUng 
her children and gr.auduliildren than as a modernised. The writer is a lady, the wifo 
fearful drama in whieh she had herself taken of a person about the Court at Whiteh^ 
P®*t. ^ith ample opporkmities of obtaining in- . 

In the revolutiouary struggles which fol- formation from the best-informed persons:—^ 

, lQV®d, the omainents of the murdered girl “MeAinks I owe my dearfit a partiouh^' 
with other relics of the old rfigime, lost rrelation of his late Majestj^s sickness and. 
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'With wteirvsnnig tooulentB which 
flBcape one’s xaefoory, iS tbay are not written m 
the instant On Sunday, iho First of hebiu 
tty, lbS 4 ^, he found himself not well, 
whteh he did not coufesa but thought it 
might pass away, as doubtless manv other ot 
his distempers had done On Sunday night 
he eent to my Lord C bambeilam to send Icr 
Idsdoctois to attend him the mxt morning 
to oonitult about Ins leg, iii which be 
would not own a touch of the gout but had 
tarouied it about Ihrte weeks, iumI wore d 
plaster on it of his own piesciiptiou, but wis 
returned to some de^i ee ol w alking again 1 ht 
doctois came a ndiiig to his oidu, and Oi 
Scarborough hu ling his speech falter, he ran 
and told tilt Duke Dr King, who was 1 think 
called, though no sworn physician peteeivetl 
m too , ant' he wont and told my Loid IVtei 
boiough, who advised him to return, uid 1 e 
neat it hand if any accident should happen 
Wlulst this jiassed, be lose out ot his bed 
anl as he wis dcpluing the death if my 
Lord Alhngton, could not pixmoMUCe liis 
name, but stuttered ‘All—All Tim Ho 

who was on his knees, buckling his gaittis, 
iuins quick, an 1 looking bun m the i lee saw 
it atiangtly altcteil, and asked ium— Sii 
bow'd ye do ? He pufled, as wheu he is 
vexed, and would not answer, but rose hastily 
out of his chair, and went thiough two 11 oins 
into his closet, ilmttuig the dooi agamst i oni 
Ho who, m caie would have pressed lu aitei 
him rbcie he stayed, some say one, some 
two hours , but wheu Mi H lie nil him 
walk, he mu to W C [Will <.hithuehj 
and bid him go lound lud persuade him 
out, which he did with some dilhiulty 
As he o^iencd the door, H looked vgaiu 
nad seeuig him much dianged, he ran 
to the next room and diew ui Dr K by 
the aim, not having time to speak When 
he returned, his Majestv was sunk down ui 
his eh tir, with his head to one side an 1 g ive 
the dieadfuUsst shriek was ever heai 1 In 
tilt moment. Dr K stripped up the sltcvi of 
hu waistcoat (for he was not dros'.t i) h< 11 
the veui witii his tfaumh, and opened i vein 
hut ho nil bleeding he took a bottle out of 
hw pocket ind dropped mto his nose tht n 
took it by the endp^d shook it no sa shook 
his whole head, which brought him out of his 
oonvulaion fit, so that he bled frei 1> eighteen 
ounces By this time Di Wetherly audj 
others were assembled md the y a]ipioved of 
what was done, and ap| bed a waiBungpan of 
ODitis to bia head, and applied blietere to his 
back arms, and thij^s, m the meantime 
seeing him foam mach at mouth they wished 
a vonut, and the noise havmg di iwu down 
James ebace, who was going to leiuple bat, 
to a patient, chanced to nave one ot Weiher- 
iy’s presetiptions in bis pocket, which other 
wise could not have been prepared under 
four koure He took it, and it brought much 
pnlegm oft hu i^maeh When they opened 
the ohstere, ttwy wraugfat admuafaly. He ^ 


was vary seBSiMe, and told Dr Short that 1 
but now he could not speak, and asked what 
ailed him la the night, he was taken with 
something hke a return, between eleven and 
one but it passed easily The next day he 
talked and rallied, and the dootoisforbidding 
him, he said that order would have killed 
Hany Killigrew, but he would obey it ” 

Here we must bleak off to call the reader's 
attention to the new pomte about Lord 
Alluigton and Thomas Howard (Tom 
How ud was one of the Grooms of the Cnani- 
Ixr—a Mm Chase wis apothecazy to the 
Kings jiersiai), and to flie Ku^s gind- 
liumoured allusion to Hairy KiUigrew The 
wiitei tontmuos thus — 

‘ 1 should havi lol 1 you, m his fit his feet 
wete cold as ice, audwcie kept ruhbmg with 
hot cloths which weie dithcuit to get borne 
h 1} the tilneeu rubbed one, and washi d it in 
teais Pillows weu biought fr>m the 
Duchess of Poitsmouths by Mrs lioche 
His Highness [the Dull of Yiukjwas fiist 
there then 1 think the Queen (he sent foi 
liei) the Duchess tf Ptatsmoutli swooned in 
till chsmbei, and wis earned out for an , 
hielly loared to a distuilianoe, and was led 
out uid lay ioaring beluad the door, the 
Dnihcss wept ind rciuined, tiie 1 ‘nneess 
[ ift 1 wards Qnt (ii Anne] w is not i limited, 
he was so gh ihtly a sight (bis eye b ills 
tinned that none of the blacks weie seen, 
and his mouth di iwu up to one eye), so they 
fi ai-ed it might alltit the child she goes with 
None came iii at the lommon dooi, but by 
an odd side door to pi event a crow 1, but 
enough at conveniiut tunes tu satisfy sll 
The giief of the Duchess of Portsniontli did 
not hmdei paiking ind sendin^ many stioiig 
boxes to the trench Ambassadors, and the 
second day of the King s sickness the cliam- 
b« being kipt dark (you know)—one who 
comes out of the light does not sec vei y soon, 
■uid much less one who is betwi eu them and 
the light there is—so she came and went of 
the mside of the bed nud sat down o *t and 
taking the Km^ s hand m hers, felt his two 
great diamond rings, and thinking herself 
alone, askiil him whit lie lid with them on, 
and said slie won! 1 take them off and did it 
at the same turn and looking up saw the 
Duke of the other side stedfastly lookmg on 
het at winch she blushed mueh, and held 
them townils him and said ‘Here bir, w;ill 
you take them t ‘ No, Mad im said ho, ‘ they 
are as s ife lu your hands as lume I will ni^ 
tiuch them till I see how things will go’ 
Butsmee the Kings death she has foxgot 
to restore them though he has not tiiat we 
took them, foi he told the stoiy ’ 

Let the reader iiaiticulaily observe the 
picture which the writer gives i» for the fimfc 
tune of Nellya lying “loaring behind the 
door’ (an mtident imkuown to Mi OuOf- 
nia^hani) and the feirful scene (new to Mr 
Macaulay), a£ the Diudiess of PortsBlonth 
taking the tings from tiie fingen of the 













' ^ing okuuyrDh. Stesotfii hMar^g inddraii 
XU^fyw tamb^ DE* letter continues:— 

^ rfiia, ere^ night; ahont the hours of 
tweihre or one, he fcntua an alteration, some- 
' ^ng of cold sweat, and some shiverittg ; on 
' .feursda3r-the doctor thought it would con- 
dnde ih an intenuitting fever, and gave him 
’ f the josuit’s powder four times; afterwards 
■, be found his nose stopped, that be cotilil not 
breathe at it, uor scarce at his throat, yet fell 
asleep and slept two hours at least, and 
waked and asked what o’clock, and said he 
was much refreshed with that sleep. It was 
'either that day or Weduewiay that he was 
let blood in one jugular vein; aud Pierce 
missed (for the King’s are not the best 
chirurgeons), then he struck the other, which 
bled well,—they had done it there the first 
day, but the convulsions were so strong and 
sudden that they could not; yet tlicu they 
gave him, after his vomit had wrought, a 
■ purge or two, which worked mighty well, 
oud the second day he pre.scribed himself a 
purge or erapiora, which did the best in the 
world, as did everything he took, so that it 
was a wonder he died ; but it was ahiiii- 
daiice of blood, and a transport of it to bis 
head, aud it discharged itself as it could, 
j)ai’tly on big lungs, which were full of it, aud 
partly, as 1 guess, at the cuds of the artories 
(if any are in the head), for it fell down be¬ 
tween the thick skin aud the flesh, on bis 
right shoulder aud arm, in wlileh lie com¬ 
plained of pain two days beiore his death, 
and after the settliug of the blood was tliere 
even in the fore-part of his shoulder, which 
is only usual in the hi]>s, and th.at boliiud. 
Doubtless many things were juvjudicial that 
were done, had his diseiise been known, but 
he had ever laughed at physicians, aud would 
never come under their bands; so none knew 
his constitution since Fraiser died, who told 
him, the last time he saw him, tirai if lie 
would bo let blood spring and fall, and kakc 
a purge or two in those seasons, he might live 
to a great age ; but he never would Uo it.” 

Pearst, or Pierce, was Cbirurgoon-Gcnei'al 
to the King’s person, and is tlie Pearse .so 
often meutiuued by Pepys. Fraiser had been 
* Physician to tlie King: of bis Court skill, 
Pepys has given au amusing aeconnt. The 
lettei'-writer now says something about her¬ 
self, or rather her husband;— 

“My hnsliaad being there, with many 
■" others, he said, ‘ Gentlemen, 1 have sull'ered 
' much and more than any of you can 
imagine,’ Imt not with impatience. At eleven 
o’clock a Thursday night he asked the hour, 
and wheu they told him, he answered, ‘ Then, 
at half-an-hour after twelve; I shall depart / 
but lived till Friday, about that time in tlie 
moruing. My husband was there with a sad 
hcMt, and heard him say, ‘ 1 have waited for 
tliis ehaugs, and desire to be dissolved.’ He 
was then 1 st blood by order of Council, though 
the physieian despaired of life; he then died 
as peaceakde as a ilaml^ and had his sense. 


pprvEifaLiSH Kim; . •: ■ „ 'mi 

though not his speech, to tlie v^last, . Ha* 
had with him, waiting without (when hh'. 
Was not well enough to pray), the Bistops of 
London and Durham, Deans of tiie- Clbiiet 
and Chapel, and was visited by Ins Or^oe dl^' 
Canterburv, but none took so much pains tS' 
Bath and Wells [Ken,]nor were so well versed 
in that sort of Divinity ; but, oh ! I tremble, 
to tell you, would never be persuaded to re-" 
ceive the Communion, thougli he seemed to 
join in prayer, and audibly said ‘ Amen.’ I 
liave lieard he was once private, with only 
three in the room (except some one waited 
privately in another hard by til 1 that vacancy). 
What jia-ssed then, none can tell that will, 
lie recommended all his relations that he 
considered to his brother. When he saw he 
should die, he first asked his pardon for all 
he had done to him which looked unkind, and 
said he was forded to it; then desired him to 
be kind to the Queen, and to bis four chil- 
dnn by the Duchess of Cleveland, and made 
them kneel <1owii, and desireil him to em¬ 
brace them ; the like he did to the rest; and 
the King named them, but could not bring 
out Bur.’s name, but put him into his han<k 
aud desired him to take care of his education, 
for he will be spoiled else ; he desired him to 
be well to Portsmouth, and not let poor Nelly 
slarve. The King that now is I'epeated over 
all the children, exce])tMonmonth, whom his 
father liad not named. He recommended 
neither Church, nor State, uor servants, 
nor debts. This King [James the Second} 
Viehaved himself from the beginning to 
the end the best in the world; be 
wept bitterly, iiiul without alTeotation; he 
valelie.l and kueelcd by him till he could 
scarce rise or stand, and paid duty and re¬ 
spect to tlie very last moment. They left 
the corpse in bed, covered with a sheet till 
next day, that he was opened—I think it was 
till Sunday—and in lliat time any one might 
s.se him. They say he lookeil then as in 
healtli; his blisters having imflle Mm raw, 
aud the covering made him stink without, 
but his inwards were all good aud sound, and 
might have lasted many years, though one 
little part of one aide of his lungs was tainted 
or perished. The twelfth he will be removetl 
to the painted chamber, and then tlie Lords 
ordered to attend his funeral, which will be 
performed without cost; the whole family to 
be dismissed ; and the King will live as pri¬ 
vately as when he was Duke till he sees 
what the Parliament will do to establish his 
house ; so that there will not be such a thing 
as a Green Cloth, tliough cstablisheil by Act 
of Parli.'uneut. Some talk of resuming Crown 
lands, &C.” 

The name contracted by the writer, and 
which the King could not “ bring out,” is sup¬ 
posed to be Burfoird, the King’s son, by 
Eleanor Gwyn. 

“ Sir Scroop How made his peace for des- 
mrate words of scandal against the Duke of 
X erk„^swi>rn by two witnesses two days beforiCi 
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the King fell ill; bat Sir Walter Young was 
nftt so fortnaate, 'who would have kissed the 
present Kmg% baud, and was refused, though 
ms cousin my Lord Churchill was liis 
mediator, but he was told a time was near in 
whidh his reality would anpenr, and after that 
he should. My wise Ixird Mav is, 1 believe, 
at the same pass; for lie conf(“'Ses he had 
employeii a friend, but hud not heard fiom 
him sinee. * * * * 

no mortal knows, nor is it very material; my 
Lord Devon refused to apjuar at Council 
when the first ]iroelam,ution was Mgned, not 
as a whig, foi he is much otherways, but 
tlunks the death of a King dissolves the 
I'rivy (Jouneil, and it would be a b sseiiiug to 
his quality to obey a suminous from men out 
of Commission. Dartinouth is Master oi 
the Iloise, at which Poitsniouth storms in hei 
own lodgings; but w lien she desired to hpe ik 
with his hlajestv she could not eomc withlu 
throe looms of him, without scndinsr for the 
Groom of the Stole (my Loid PeteilKirongh) 
to get her admitted (,is othei people now do) 
IJe brought her thiougli the looms, and slie 
went into the closet, but nobody hoaid wli.ut 
passed there, though it is s iid the King said 
ne would take caie of liti son (the Duke of 
Bichmond) if she would hure him to Lira, 
but that he would have a A 1 ,istpr of the J lorsL 
who was able to eseciite the olbec. TTe le 
ceived Colonel Sfrang .and W.id. veiwkiudlj, 
acknowledging their coiistunt hdiJity, ami 

E romising to do tlitiu good, aiul continued 
im Colonel; in fine you will see rewards 
and puuishments come mightily in t.ishioii, 
and a more aetivi piinei tli m lias been since j 
Queou Eliisabctii 1 'he King has invcii tlie 
regiment he was colonel of when Duke, to 
the Prince. Col Werden is C'offeier, flic 
Lord Lieutenant and I'eputiCs of Sumy 
dined together two d.ujs to consuU about 
knichfs of shire. Sonu piojioseil S 
ll hi.; but he d<cl]nod, aud fliuo wcie 
named, Sr. Dm, ftr. J. V., ami Si L. 11 , so 
they are to agiee wliieh of the two shill 
stand, but should Oirslow, E. £, or Sr. JSJ. Cj. 
stand, £ doubt them ninch. 

“It IS Slid there is a written or printed 
order for mouining, lint T have not seen it. 
Earls’ coaches wholly m mounnng; 
officer's must have a tolonied cloak; lu fine, 

1 do not know uei\ well, but Earls must 
wear long cloaks, all mnst wear cloth waist¬ 
coats and little rufis. Tin- (^ueeii Dowager’s 
court wears cambric all otbtis rmislin. The 
Queen Dowager puts oil ber m.uds, — Mrs. 
Bwan and V’lllins go to the young Queen, 
the rest to their friends, and ]»iges of honour 
musWo home too; every ]i<iit lessens to an 
Ktoi^so there will be gieat fnigality in 
iashioD. Ibe King says he will keep no 
more servants than ho can pay quarterly. 
Dave you heard how concerned the common 
people were for tlie King’s sickness t they 
cried as thev walked the streets, and great 
sadness in all laces, and great crowds at all 


the gates, which were kept shut to keep 
out the rabble; yet to all the extravagant 
reports they have made they fancy this King 
in his speech at Council declared he would 
be of the Protestant religion, and that he 
Lad promised his brother so much, and had 
tiiken the sacrament on’t, so they came 
thick and Ihreeiuld to see him at chapel, but 
tliey said they could not sec him because he 
Wtis gone to tlie Abbey, !).nd that next Sun- 
dav he would bo at St. Martin’s.” 

We have deciphered several of the initials, 
and further research might explain all. The 
historical interest of the letter is not to be 
doubted. 

DOCTOB PABLO. 

A Tou^a ship-surgeon who had made 
btvc'ial voyages, set out about thirty-five 
peal's ago, on board a rotten old three- 
master, eoinmaiidiil by a worn-out eaptain. 
'J'lie ship was named Ijc ('ultivateur, and 
the jouiig snigeon was named Paul de la 
Giionitn. He came oi Breton race ; feai'ed 
nothing, and loved adventure. 

After touching in sundry ports, the old 
three-master readied tlie Pliilippiiu* Islands, 
ami anehond ueai the little town of Gavita, 
in the 1 sy of Manilla. There, the young 
doctor obtained kavo to live ashore until 
the vessel bailed again; and haring found 
lodgings in the town, he began to ainnse 
himselt in the open air with his gun. He 
uii\ed with the natives, and jjicked up 
what he could ot tlim langua e, iiiereas- 
iiig at the baiiio time Ins kuowledge of 
Sjiiimsh 

At the eml of four months—in Septera- 
b(‘r, eighteen linmlrcd and twenty—cholera 
broke out at ilanilli, and soon bpread over 
the ibland Aloitality was terrible among 
the Indians; and, ns often bap|ienB with 
Indians, and used to haiijien often among 
Europeans when people wiremoie ignorant 
tiinn they are now, (be belief .arose that 
somebody was jioisouing the wells. Ho 
••uspiciou, fell upon the .Spanish mas¬ 
ters of the iblanil, who woi. (lying with 
the rest; hut there were eevcral iVench 
sbqis in the harbour, and it was therefore 
settled that the wells were poisoned by the 
French 

On the ninlli of October a horrible massa¬ 
cre began at Manilla and Cavita. The old 
cajitaiu of the Cullivateur was one of the 
first victims Almost all the French rcsidehte 
in Manilla were assassinated, and their hoitses 
pdl'iged and destroyed. 

Monsieur Paul the doctor, who was known 
on shoi p as Doctor Pablo, contrived to eseapo 
lu good time to his ship. As soon ns be whs 
on board, his services were wanted by |he 
mate of an American vessel, who Lm re¬ 
ceived a poniard wound. That having been 
dressed, the doctor next heard from several 
French captains that one of their number, 
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OpfciLin Drouant from MarBeiUes, was still 
on shore. There remained but an hoar of 
twilight; lie might possibly be saved. The 
bold young Breton therefore went ashore 
again in a canoe, and, when he landed, bade 
tile sailors abide by the boat until he or Cap¬ 
tain Drouant should come to them. Uo then 
began his seaxeh; and, at a little place called 
Buesta Dago, perceived a group of three or 
four hundred Indians. .Among tlicni tliey 
had the unlucky captain, juile .is a ghost: 
whom a wild ludhin with a kris in his hand 
held by the shoulder. Down rushed Doctor 
Pablo on the group, thrust the wild Indian 
to the right and Ca]>taiu Drouant to the left, 
end pointing out where the bo.it was, bade 
the captain i nn and save himself. The cap¬ 
tain ran, and the Indians were too much 
surprised at the presiimjitiou of his rescuer 
to take immediate heed of the departure of 
their victim ; so the cajitaiii readied the boat, 
and pulled away from shore. 

But, how was Doctor Pablo to escape ? 
The Indian whom he h.id tbiusl aside', lan 
at him with u])lifted arm; him the }ouiig 
SUigeon met by a blow on the huael with 
a little cane. The man ran hack to his 
compauioub, amazed and wrathful. Kuims 
were drawn on all sides, and a diclo w.isl 
formed about the iiiatl white m.m; one 
would not strike alone, but a scoio or 
two would stiikc together. The circh'W.is 
closing, when au Indi.in soldier, annud with 
a musket, jumped into the midst. IToldiiig 
his musket by the imizzh', lie swung it I 
violently round at ariir.s length, and 1hu| 
revolving hutt-erill soon denied <i wide .space. 
“Fly, sir!" the soldier said; “iiobtuly will, 
touch a hair of you while 1 am hue.” I 

In truth a way was ojieiied, liy whieli thol 
young man was quietly permitted to dcjiait;' 
os he went, the soldier ciicd after him | 
“You c.ired for my wife wlioii she was ill, 
and refused money ; now you arc ji.iid.” I 

Captain Diouaiit having taken the canoe, I 
Monsieur Paul lio'l no course left him but to i 
go to his ohl home in C'.ivila. Du the w.iy, 
he met a crowd of workeis fiom the arsenal, 
who had sot out with haldiets to altaek the 
ships. Among these, too, there was .1 fru ml 
who pinned him to a wall, coiicealetl Ids inr- 
son until his cunqiaidons were gone by, and 
then urged him topioiuisethat he would not 
go on board the shijis, but hide on sliui e. { 

The Doctor’s ease was little improved 
when he reached home. There came a 
kuockuq^ at the dour, and a whispering 
outside, of “Doctor L’ablu.’’ Jt was theirieudly 
voice of a Chinese storekeeper. 

“ What have you to say, Yaiig-Po 1 ” 

“Doctor Pablo,save youiself. The Indiaus 
intend attacking you this night." 

Doctor Pabni would not save himself 
by flight; ho thought it best to barricade 
bis doors with furnituie, to load his pistols, 
and to abide the issue. 

Wearied by a day of anxiety, excitement, 


and severe physical labour, the b^aguered 
Frenchmah found it difficult to keep awake 
and watchful, through the first hoursof the' 
night. At eleven o^clock there came again . 
a knoeklug, huriicdly repeated. ‘ 

“ Who is there V’ , 

“ We are friends. Tlie Indians are behind 
U3. Escape thi oiigb the roof at the back, 
and you will find us in the street of the 
Canipaiiario.” 

He took this good advice, and had not long 

c. sc.ipcd In foi e the house was searched and 
jiilliiged. Ills new friends sheltered him for 
the night, and were about to convey him to 
his ship on the succeeding morning, when ono 
of them brought him a letter signed hy all 
the c<ipl.iiiis in harbour, saying that being 
ill momentary fear of attack, they hod deter¬ 
mined to heave .incLur, and stand out to sea; 
but that two of them, Drouant and Perroux, 
would havu to lei’ve on laud part of their 
pror isions, tlicii’ saiU,iuid their water, unless 
lie would send those storos ofi!' by means of 
a canoe which was sent with the letter, and 
was snbjeet to Ids oidcis. 

“The satety of two sbijis,” said the young 
surgeon, “depciuis on sending off this water 
and these .stoi cs.” 

“ V'luir own s-ifcly," his friends replied, 
“dc) lends on getting off yourbolf, and that 
irniiu‘di.itcly.” 

“ T am rcsohed to see after the btores.” 

“ Tlicii go olouc, for we will not cscoit you 
to d< stiiictioii." 

Doelur I’.ililo did go alone, and found upon 
the bluue .1 ciowil of Indians watuliiug fho 
•shij)-.. Hell lieved that by not fearing them ho 
would rcimive iic.iily all cause for fear, and 
llicrcfoie A\ciit boldly up to them, saying, 

“ Winch of you woulil like to earn some 
money / 1 will give any man a piastre for a 

d. iy's woik.” Theie was a silence. Presently 
one said, “ You do not seem to he afraid of 
ns,” “ Why, no,” ho rcjilied, drawing Ins two 
jiistols; “you <-ce 1 slaLu only’ one lile against 
two.” 'J he men weie at Ids service in a 
minute; two huiidrid were chosen; a note 
was pi'iicillcil and sent off by the canoe to 
Hiitiimou all the ship’s boats to convey the 
stores. A (juaulity of money belonging to 
(kqitain idouant was takuu to the beach 
.sccicLly by the iioikelful, and deposited in a 
corner of one ol the boats. All wont well; 
Ihcio was only one unlucky accident. When 
t'aiitain Perroux s siuls were being rejiaired, 
one ofUie men engaged in the woik had died 
of eholei.gand the rest, fearing infeution, bad 
wi.qipcd him up hurriedly in a small sail 
and 1U11 away. The Indians, in moving the 
sailcloths, uncovered the body, and were at 
once in au uproar. Tliis was, they said, a 
French plot tor poisoning the air and sjiroad- 
ing the infection. “Is'oiiseuse, men,” said 
L’alilo. “ Afraid of a poor devil dead of 
chuleia} iSo lie it. I'll soon relieve you of 
liiui." Then, with a great display ol coolness 
which he did not altogether teel, he wrapped 












ihi» Ixxlf in n j&we of tbe sail*clot1i, 
nad, liftoff it up in lus «rma, lie tamed it 
down to toe ehoift He caused a hole to iw 
dw, and laid the bodjr in the cp*jve himselt 
When it was covered np, he erec ted a rude 
crOBS over the spot After th it, tlie loading 
vent on without fnrthei liindi iu< e 

Having paid the ludi ms and given them a 
dank of brandy, Doctoi Fiblu went to the ship 
with the hist cargo ot wittr, and there—is 
he had taken little ot no reticshmcnt durin^ 
the last twenty-four hours—his woik btm^ 
ROW done, he beg m to fi el c\liaubti d IIe was 
exhausted ui muic mums tliau um, foi he ii is 
near the end of Ins woildly as wi 11 as of his 
bodUy KBources All his goods and tin. siu ill 
hoturda thit he had made, wite, either de 
atroyed oi stolen , he owned notlnug but 
what bo had upon him—a check shiil, cm 
van tiouseis, and i ciduo h iistc it, with i 
small tortuue ot thiitytwo ]iustics in hib 
pockets When he hid ret tiered from his 
taintiuss and hid liken i litlk food he 1 k- 
thought him ol an JSii'lish i ipt nii in tin 
Lay who owed him i nnmhed jii-ties, is 
the vesaela weie ill on the n nnt ot dt p u tuie, 
he must set oil in a small bolt it otic to gi ( 
them. Now this cajit nn, out ot tl c ] 11 ti In us 
kous ol Albion I am soiiy to say i ] hul to 
tlio young docl u’s dem ind th tl In uwi 1 Inin 
nothing, uid tl ieatene 1 ti thiow him ti i 
board bo, in sooth he w is chligfd t tniiihli 
hack into his Imat, and ictmii to tin t iilti 
viteur as he <uuld 1 at tlmi, how cmid 
ho I —for the ni„bt w la liecoine j L li d ii k, 
and a violent conti 11 j wind hid in cii 
The night wis spent m idly tocsin on the 
waves, hut, whtu moiuni^ cune mil h 
got on boird his slnji othci dilhcullics 
disappeaied The Spnnsh autluiitics }i id 
quelled the iiots, ml Ihi piitss in th 
Bubuibsof Civiti hid tliii itiiud(\ uniuin 
cation Hgaittst uiy otu who itli mpl 11 loct u 
FihJo's lile , ioi, as i son of ...1 suil i] lus his 
life was to be pirtiiiilirly (henslu I JIk 
Fi eneb shijw i cmaiued at auclioi , ni I w Ik ii 
soon aftiiwuds, an Indian came on Ion i 
tile <Cultivatcur to invite the doitoi t> Ini 
home ucai the inuiiut tins cl M uigon 1 >ii ten 
leagues ofl he had kisuie to go, and w<ii( 
For thici wtckil, lu lived liajipil} is tliib 
luiLaa’s guest, and tin ii in »xpi i ss ineb 
seugcr came with a kttoi iroiu the m itc ol his 
tdiip, who had comm mded it siiiei tin death 
oi the old ciptuii, niioiiiiui' him tint the 
Cullivateur ww d ut to snl foi Jhiaiiee, 
and that he must in ike h mte to coineon boaid 
Tlie lettei had been some d tjs w uticn, and 
WhenllootorPahloieKhedM n ill i, there w is 
hu veMbl to be seen, with its ontspieail aids, 
almost a speok on the horizon * ITis first 
tiiought was to give chace in a eauoe, the 
Induius saying tlt^t if the bieere did nut 
heshen they might overt ike the ship But 
they demanded twelvi pustres on the s}iot, 
and only fwenty-hve weie then Ijiiig iii 
the docti^’s pockets. What was to be* 


dbne 1 If they failed fb overfire the vaasel, 
what tiguie was he to make m a town where 
he knew nobody, with nothing bnt a check 
shirt, (uivas tiouBcrs, cdico waistcoat, and 
thuteen piastics } Suddenly, he resolved to 
let the Cultivatcur go, and keep what 
money he had, to set himself up as a prac> 
titioTier of ph>s]c in Mimlla 
But M.idiU I, as the woild knows, is a gay 
place in which thcic u> much displa) of 
we iltb uid cuiiages, and ot Spanish colonial 
liippcry and fashion How should he begin 1 
His st iisprui nil d for him lu the first itiblance. 
Bcloii he hit the shou oii lus wiy back into 
M mill i lit met 1 young Euiope in, with 
whom he txcli iiigid confidences This young 
Eurojie in w is iiiotlui bhi]i doetoi, who had 
himself ihou^hi of sitllinj; in the Phiiip- 
nints, but w is c ilhd home by f inuli aHaira } 
ui couhimed Moubuui dc H Oiiuiudie iii hu 
put pose Theie was .i diihculty ahuiit his 
dicss , it w Is not tpiitc the costume in which 
to pay physici in’s \ isits “ Ni iir mmd that, 
my dcii fillow, sud Ins fiicud * I em 
tuiiiish jou with ill 3 111 wiiit i luw suit of 
cl lilies ind six mignifi ut lincita you 
sh ill hill them at cost pi ice” Ihi bargain 
w IS siteUd, tin dqiaiting dociox tinned 
>1 Ilk to lus inn, out ut which Uoelui Piblo 
piisiiiU} IS lied fully iquipptd Hi hid a 
mist iis] ft ml Old piotibsioud set of 
ilothis (iil>thi>w iet(oliiigtiiiliimiuevciy 
tis|M(l, iniitvd^wh 11 toowidi lleliidsix 
I ill Its in Ills ])(i(kit, tnd hib htlli cdico 
w iisicoit pnki 1 11] 111 lus hat lie hal jiaid 
til lus ifjiipiinnt ti\ciit3^oui piistiis, ho 
hi nine out into tlu stmts ot bl iinlla 
with just one ]>i i tii m lus hand, md the 
whole woild of th f’hiliiipiius hcfoit him 
\ tl imqih int ul i jiiiseutly ociuired to 
him Th 11 w iH a SjimiHh lajitiui, Jnin 
I'oii IS known to b( iliuost lilind Ho would 
g) md cilfii him his seivues Wlieie did 
Jr livt 1 A Imiidicd jieuplc in the Btieets 
will iskidmviiu Ailistanluliiushop- 
kiijiir olisenid, “If bci oi Don Juan lb a 
iijitiii, he will he known it uiy guar^ 
hiusi ” Tl i gii ir 1 -housf Doftoi Pablo went, 
mdtiiciiccw IS ilnni ( iidm led bya soldii r to 
the c ipt mi’s dw illiiip Ni^lit was then clohuig. 

D II J11 HI Poi I IS was lu Andalusian, and 
.1 |ull\ fillnw He wisin the act of coveiing 
lus ( VIS with enormouH poultices 

Si not < ipitmi,” said the 30iing Breton, 
“ 1 tin a doctor and a Icatiicd oculist 1 am 
(ome to t iki caic of 3 on, and I am sure Idiat 
J kuow how to emc you” 

“ Quiti enough ” he loplicd, “every pb3rBl- 
(im in Miuillaisaii ijie” 

‘ "Jliat is jubt my opinion,” said Doctor 
P iblo, “ md for th it reason I have i oeolved to 
come nil self aud practise lu the PhilippineSk” 
" Wh It coaiitiymau ate you I ” 

“1 am fiom France " 

“A rrinch phyeicuui* I am ai yonr 
seivice Take my eyes, do wbat yon will 
with them" 













«ftm, 0 ^er osiijiitiHij we retr bkd. 
if ^ev are to M healed soon, they oi:^t not 
to he * minute ” 

"Would you mind making a ehort stay 
with me 1** , 

" I consent^ on condition that yon let me 
pay you for my board and lodging.” 

” Po aa you will,” replied Don Juan; “ the 
thing is aettledat once. Send for your luggage.” 

I'Poctor Pablo’s canvas trousers had been 
thrown aside as too ragged to be worth pre¬ 
serving, and his whole luggage was the little 
white waistcoat packed up iu Ms hat, and his 
hat was all the box he had. He adopted, 
the straightforward coarse, which is at all 
times the seusible and riglit course ; he told 
the captaiu theplaiu trutii about himself, and J 
that his lodgmg could be paid for only out of i 
his earnings, say from mouth to inoiitli. The 
captain was on his part deligliled. “ If you | 
aie poor,” he said, “ it will be the making of 
you to cure me. You are sure to do your best.” 

Doctor Pablo and the captMii got ou very 
well togctlier. An examination of the eyes | 
next morning showed that the right eye 1 
was not only lost, but enveloped in a mass of i 
eaneerous disease that would ere long have | 
destroyed his patient’s life. Of the other eye 
there was still liope. “ Your riglit eye,” the 
doctor said, “and all this growth about it has 
to be leraoved by an operation, or you , 
must Jie.” The operatiou was undergone. ■ 
The wounds healed, the flesh became soiukI, ' 
and, after about six weeks, the use of the left 
e}'e was recovered. During this time Doctor > 
Pablo met with a few other patients; so,at 
the end of the lirst month, he was able to' 
pay punctually for his board and lodging. i 
The captain was cured, but nobody knew j 
that, for he still refused to stir out of doors.' 
“ I won’t go out,” he said, “ to be called ^ 
Captain One-eye. You must get me a glass i 
eye from France before I'll stir abroad.” j 
“ But that will make a delay of eighteen' 
months.” 

“ You must wait eighteen mouths, then, 
before you get tbe credit of my cure. Worry 
me, and I’ii keep my shutters closed, and 
make people believe that' 1 can’t bear the 
light, and am as bad as ever.” j 

If Captaiu Juan Porras would but show | 
liimaelf, then Doctor X’ahlo’s fortune would be 
inade. Was Doctor Pablo to wait eighteen 
months, until a false eye could be received 
from Fi-auce ? Certainly not., Ho would tui n 
mechanician, auJ get up au eye at Manilla 
uuder his own superlnteudeuce. He did so, 
and the captaiu (though it did not feel as 
if It were a clever tit) fouud it not utisatis- 
factory. He put on spectacles, looked at 
liimself in the glass, and consented to go out. 

But what, somebody may ask, is all this 
Btoiy about t Is it true ? 1 only know that 
. it u all seriously voucheii for, by the person 
(tiuefly couoerued: to wit, tbe doctor himself. 

. Kon^eur Alexandre Dumas having in- 
dudiM the adventures of Motuieur do la 


ha « 

and One Phantoiiifui.*’Mbusietir de 
considered that it was time foF kiiit'. 
tell the naked truth concemiag-. < 
self and his adventurea This he sd# ' 
does in a little book called Twenty Yearo'' 
in the Philippines; of wbidi, as we uodi^ V 
stand from a notice prefixed the author,',,, 
au Euglish translation is to appear, per*'' 
hajis by this time has appeared. 

The retimn of Don Juan caused a great 
sensation in Manilla. -Every one talked 
of Seiior Don Pablo, the great French phy¬ 
sician. Patients came from all parts ; and, 
young as he was, he leaped from indigence 
to opulence. He kept a carriage and four, 
but still lodged in tlie captain’s house. 

At that time it happened that a young 
American friend pointed out to him a lady 
dressed iu deep mourning, who was occasion¬ 
ally to be seen upon the promenades—one of 
till most beautiful women in the town. She 
was the Marchioness of Salinas, eighteen or 
iiiuetocn years old, and already a widow. 
Doctor Pablo fell in love. 

Vain attempts were made to meet this 
charming seuora in private circles ; but she 
was nut to be seen within doors auywhei'c. One 
moi iiiiig au Indian came to fetch the French 
physician to a boy, his master. He drove to 
till! house indicated—one of the best in the 
suluirb of Santa Cruz—saw the patient, aiid 
w.as writing a prescrijitiou in the sick room, 
when he heard the rustle of a di'&ss behind 
him, turned his head and saw the lady of his 
dreams. He dropped his pen and began 
talking incoherently; slio smiled, asked 
what he thought of her nephew, and went 
away. Tliis made Doctor liable, very dili¬ 
gent iu bis attendance ou the boy ; aud six 
months afterwards Madame de las Salinas 
—Anna—w.as his wife. Slie had a fortune of 
thirty thousand pounds, expected daily in 
galleons from Mexico. 

One evening while they wei-e "at tea, news 
came that the galleons were in .the ofllng. 

H usbaud and wife had agreed that when this 
money came, they would retire to France. 
Dun Pablo had then a splmidid practice at 
Manilla, and held several official situations, 
kept two carriages and eight horses; 
also a tine table, at which all Europeans 
were welcome guests. It was not ruin, 
therefore, when the tidings came next day 
thill, hia wife’s money was lost! It had been 
seized on its way through Mexico by Colonel 
Yturbide, and paid to the credit of tlie iude- 
peudent cause, m a civil war then and there in 
progress. The only difference to Doctor Pablo 
was, that he could not quit the Philippiuea 

Among other situations Doctor Pablo held 
the p^t of surgeon-major to the first light 
batuliou of the line, and was a warm friend 
to its captain,'Novaies. Novales one uigbt 
revolted, the regiment began an insurrection, 
and the aurgeon-major rushed out at tlirae! 
o’clock in the morning, not exactly knowing 
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Ofowe^. 1^1^ did not to his vSe for 
, boBrs4 Jbe had gtv«a his serv^ 

Ihs j^Mldi^af hod leturnrd safe. i ^ 
fiKitul/,ljrs*^aj[ ii]p^ her/knhes ; she rose ho 
receive him, out her wits were goue. The 
terror she bad suffered cost her an iliness 
thet deprived her, for a time, of leason. ilo 
^pratched over her, and slje recovered. A 
xaouth afterwards she relapsed, and it soon 
hweared that she was subject to monthly 
vel^seS of insanity. 

He took her in seoi'ch of health to the 
Tierra Alta, a district much infested by 
hearts; but he did not miud bandits. He 
had sundry adventures with them, and the 
result of them all was that these people 
thought Doctor Pablo a fine fellow, and likeil 
him. With much care, Anna’s health was at 
hist perfectly mtored. 

Then the young couple, devoted to each 
other, leturneil into Alanilla, where, soou 
afterwards, Doctor Pablo considered tiiat he 
had been insulted by the governor ; who had 
refused to discharge a soldier on account of 
ill-health on his recommendation. Pablo 
suddenly resigned every office that he held 
under the state, and asked his wife how 
she would like to go and live at lala-lahi 1 
Anywhere, she reidieil, with Doctor Pablo, 
fie bought therefore with his savintrs, the 
peninsuhi of Iala«-lala; and, altliongli the 
governor behaved courteously, refused his 
rteiguation, and appeased hts wrntii, he held 
to ms purpose firmly, and set out to insjiect 
bis new theatre of action. 

It proved to be a peninsula divided by a 
chain of mountuins which subsiiled in a series 
of hills towards the lake. It was covered, 
with forests and thick grassy postur.agc, and 
was full of game; Docto Pablo held lumself 
to be a mighty hunter, gieat in the chace of 
the pheasant or the buffalo. There were no 
animals on the domain more noxious thuu 
civet cats aud monkeys—men excepted. 

The peninsula was a noted haunt ot pirates. 
and bandits. Doctor Pablo went to tlie cabin , 
oi the petson who wiia. pointed out toj 
him as the mo-.t desperate pirate, a fellow | 
who would do his h.ilt-a-dozun niiirdeis m 
a day, and sai<htto him, “Mubuliti-Tajo," 

—..that was his name—“you are a great 
villain. 1 am the lord of lala-Iala, 1 wish 
you to change your mode of life. If you 
refuse, ril pniush jou. 1 want a guard, give 
me your woitl of honour th.it you'll l>e au 
honest man, and 1 will make j ou my lieu¬ 
tenant.” The man, after a pause, vowed that 
ha would be faithful to the death, and 
Aowiid the way to the house of another 
desperkdo who would be his serjeant. fVom 
these, aud with these, the doctor weut to others 
■of their stamp, raised a little army, aud by 
' evening had m cavalry and infantry, a force 
t»f ten toUD, which was as large as lie 
“required. He'was cautain, Mabutin-Tajo „„„„„„ 
was lietttenati% and the basinms of the men > hsauuM 


I ^ theonffortnird tSoit, to hrenk qjudihr hitff ^ 
,to keep it. fie got’the people of )bo 
pl^e together, caused them to eoneeoie to 
aEnemble in a viUhgt, marked the line of a 
Is^eet, pUmiied, sites for a church fier 
his own mansion, set the people at work, and 
masous and master workmen to help them, 
from Manilla. 

Tho people of Manilla thought the great 
French pbysichan bad gone mad, hut his 
faithful wife heartily eutcied into his scheme f 
and, after eight mouths of constant passing to 
and fio, he at last informed her that her 
c.astle at lala was erected, and conveyed her 
to her domain. 

Doctor Pablo begged from the governor 
the post which we shonhl call in London, 
that of Police Miis;lstt.itc of the Province 
of the Laguue. Tliis made him the supreme 
judge on his own domain, aud secured more 
jieifectly his inflnenee over the people. From 
the Archbishop ililariuu, he ragged Father 
hliguLl do Kau Fiaucisco as a curate. This 
{>nest wus denied to him, as a person with 
whom no one could live in peace. Doctor Pablo 
persisted and obtained his wish. Father 
Miguel came. He was a fiery, energetic man, 
a Malay, who got on very well with his new 
patron, aud was appreciated by his fiock: 
not (he less because he laboured much among 
them as a tcaclier and in other ways, ana 
preached only once a year*, and then it was 
always the same sermon—a short one in 
two]).>rts—half Spanish for tlie gentlefolks, 
half T.rgaloc for the indiuiis. 

In this wav. Monsieur Paul de la Gironidra 
settled at lala. There, he lived many 
years, fio reformed Die natives, taught 
them, and humanised them. Without 
a cannon-bhot, he put an end to piracy. 
He cleaied woods, and covei'ed tho stnl 
with plantations of imhgo and sugar-cane, 
rice and coScc. Tlie end ot his histoi'y was that 
he left lala-lala when its cliui ch contained the 
graves of his dear wife and of his two infant 
children, of a favourite brother who had 
quitted Fiance to ilwell with him, of bis willi’s 
sister, aud of other fnends. Doctor PaMo 
went l>ack, a lotuly man, to his old mother, 
in France, in tho yiar eighteen hundred and 
thirty-nine, after liaving passed twenty years 
in tjie I’hilqipiues. 
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HAIU) TIMES. 

BY CnABLEH DICKENS. 

♦ 

cuArTnn xin. 

A CANDLE fftiutly burned in the window, 
to wliieh the black ladder bad ottcu been 
raiflod fur tbeelidiui'aw.-iy of all ihat was most 

1 )red()UH in this world to a striving wife and a 
irood of hungry bal)ie.s ; and Stephen added 
to his otiicr til mghtsthe stern xeileetion, that 
of all the casualties of this exisUnee• upon 
earth, not one was dealt out witli so unequal 
a hand as Death. 'J’lie inequality of Dirth 
was iiuthing to it. Tor, say that the child of 
a King and the eliihl of a Weaver were born 
to-night in the sann* niouieiit, what was that 
diRp.ii ity,to the deatli ot any human creature 
who was serviee.ihle to, or beloved by, 
another, while this abandoned woiuan lived 
on I 

Tiom the oulsido of his home he gloomily 
})at*std to the iu'^ide, with susjiLuded huuth 
and with a slowr iootsti ]>. ite went up to his 
door, opened it, ami so into the room. 

Quiet and peace were then'. Kaelvitl w.is 
there, sitting by' the bed. 

Bhe tunied her hcail, and the light of her 
face shone in u]inu the imduight of Ids mind. 
She sat by the bed, watcliiiig and tending his 
wife. That is to say, he s-iw that bonie one 
lay there, and lie knew too well it must be 
she ; but Ibichacl’s hands had ])ut a eiirliitu 
up, 80 1 hat she was screened from liis eyes, 
tier disgraceful pirnieiits were removed, and 
some of Jtaehacl^ were in the risun. Every¬ 
thing was ill its place and order os he h.ad 
always kept it, the little hie was newly 
trimmed, and the hc.ai'tli was freshly swept. 
It appeared to him that he 6 .i.w all this in 
Kaehaers face, and looked at nothing besides. 
While looking at it, it was shut out from his 
view by the softened tears that Riled his 
eyes; but, not before he had seen how earnestly 
she looked at him, and how her own eyes 
were filled too. 

She turned again towards the bed, and 
satisfying herself that all was quiet there, 
apoke in a low, calm, cheerful voice. 

" I am glad you have come at last, Stephen. 
You are very late.” 

“ Iha’ been walking up an’ down.” 

** 1 thought so. But tis too bad a night 


for that. The rain falls very heavy, and the 
wind has risen.” 

The wind * True. It was blowing hard, 
nark to the tliuiideiing in the chimney, 
and the bulging noise ! To have been out in 
biich a wind, and not to have known it was 
blowing! 

‘ 1 have been hero once before, to-day, 
Stephen. Ijaudlady came round for me at 
dinner-time. There was some one here that 
needed looking to, she said. And ’deed she 
was right. All wandering and lost, Stephen. 
Wounded loo, and bruised.” 

lie slowly moved to a ch.air and sat down, 
drooping his head before her. 

“ 1 c.aiiie to do what little J. could, Stephen; 
first, for that she worked with me when wo 
w«>re girls hrith, and for that you courted Lor 
and uiariied her when 1 was her friend—” 

lie laid liib fun owed forehead on lus hand, 
witii a low groan. 

“And ior that I know your heart, 

and am right sure and certain that ’tis far 
too merciful to let her die, or even so much 
as sillier, for wan't of •lid. 'Thou kuowest 
who Haul, ‘ Let him who ih without siu among 
you, casl the first slotio at her !’ There liaie 
been jileiity to do that. Thou art not the 
man to cast the last btouc, Stephen, when she 
is brought so low.” 

“ O Itacliael, Ihichael ! ” • 

“ Thou hast been a cruel aufferi*r. Heaven 
reward thee!” she said, in compassionate 
accents. “ T am thy poor friend, with all my 
he.'irt and iimid.” 

The wouiuls of which she had s])oken, 
seemed to be aliout the neck of the selt-maile 
outcast. tSho dressed them now, still without 
showing her. She steeped a ])lece ol linen in 
a basin, into which she pouied some ]i(]uid 
from a bottle, and laid it with a gentle hand 
u|>ou the sore. The three-legged table had 
been drawn close to the bedside, and on it 
there were two bottles. This was one. 

It was not so far off, but that Stephen, 
following her hands with Ids eyes, could read 
what was printed on it, in largo letters. He 
turned of a deadly hue, and a sudden horror 
seemed to fall upon him. 

“ 1 will stay here, Sl.eplicu,” said Bacliacl, 
^ietly resuming her scat, “ till Urn bells go 
Three. ’Tis to be done again at three, and 
then she may be left till morning.” 
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'* I slept aoUBcl, la^ niglife. 1 can wake 
many Bightsinwiien I am put to it. ’Tis thou 
■vyho art in ne«id 6 f rest—white and tireiL 
Try to sleep iu the chair there, while I watch. 
Then hadst no sleep last night. J can well 
helieve. To-morrow’s work is far harder for 
thee than for me.” 

He heard the tlnindering and surging ont 
of doors, and it seemed to him as if his late 
angry mood were going about trying to got. 
at him. She had oast it out; slie would 
keep it out; he trirsted to her to defend him 
from himself. 

“ She don’t know me, Stephen ; she just 
drowsily muttem and stares. 1 have spoken 
to her times and again, but she don’t notice ! 
’Ks as well so. When slie comes to her 
right mind once more, T sliall have duue what 
I Ciiii, and she never tlio wiser.” 

“ How long, ilachael, is't loctked for, that 
she’ll be so ?” 

“ Doctor said she would haply come to 
her mind to-morrow.” 

.His eyes again fell on the lioltle, and a 
tremble ]>assetl over him, causing liini to 
shiver in every lin»b. She thonglit he was 
chilled with the wet. “No,” he said; “it 
was not that. Ho had had a fright.” 

“ A fright ?” 

“ Ay, ay ! coming in. When I were w.alk- 
ing. When I were thinking. W^hen 1 —” 
It seized him again; and ho stood np, 
holding by the mantel-shelf, as lie pre.s''ed 
his dank cold hair down witli a hand tliiit 
shook as if it were palsied, 

“ Stephen !” 

She wa.s coming to him, but he stretebed 
out his arm to stun her. 

“ No ! Don’t please ; don’t! Let me see 
thee setten by the bed. Let me see tliee, 
a’ so good, and so forgiving. Let me nee tliee 
as I see thee when I coom in. 1 cim never i 
see thee betfter than so. Never, never ,' 
never!’’ j 

Ho had a violent fit of trembling, and then i 
sunk into his chair. After a time he con- 
trouled himself, and, resting with an elbow 
on one knee, and his head upon that hand, 
conld look towards Kachael. Seen across 
the dim candle with hi.s moistened eyes, she 
looked as if she had a glory shining round 
her head. He conld have believed she had. 
He tfid believe it, as the noise without shook 
the window, rattled at the door below, 

■ and went about the house clamouring and 
lamenting 

' “ When she gets better, Stephen, ’tis to be 
i^ed she’ll leave thee to thyself again, and 
thee no more hurt. Anyways we will hope 

■ i$o now. And now 1 shall keep silence, for I 
want thee to sleep.” 

He closed his eyes, more to please her than 

■ to rest liis weary head; bat, by stow degrees 
as he listened to the great noise of the wind, 

’ ceased to hear er it dianged into the 
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working of his looip, or even into thevpioes" 
of the day (his own inclnded) saying what 
had been really said. Even this imperfect 
consciousness laded away at last, and jbe 
dreamed a long, troubled dream. 

He thought that ho, .and some one on whom 
bis heart had long been set—but she was not 
Raehael, and thfit surprised him, even in tlie 
midst of his imaginary happiness—stood in 
tlie church being married. While the cere¬ 
mony was performing, ami while he recog¬ 
nised among the witnesses some whom ha 
knew to be living, ,and m.any whom he knew 
to be <lead, darkness came on, succeeded by 
the shining of a tremendous light. It broke 
from one Hue in the table of commandments’ 
at tlie altar, .and illuniinaled the binlding with 
1 he words. They were sounded through the 
chnrcli too, as if there were voices in the fiery 
letters. Upon this, the whole appeamuce 
before him Jiud ,around liim changed, and 
iiotliiiig was left as it h.ad been, Imt himself 
and the clergyman. They stood in tlieday- 
liglit before a crowd so vast, that if all the 
pcojilo ill the world could have been brought 
together into one space, they could not have 
looked, he thought, more numerous; and 
they all abhoiTcd him, and thei'O was not one 
pitying or Iriendly eye among the millions 
that were fastened on ids face. He stood on 
a raised stage, under hi.s own loom ; .and, look¬ 
ing up at tiie shape the loom look, and hear¬ 
ing the burial service distiiicLly- read,hekucw 
that he was there to sufh-r dcatii. In an 
instant what he stood oii fell below him, .and 
lie was gone. 

Out of what my.stery he came back to his 
u«u:il life, and to places that he knew, he was. 
uiialiie to consider ; Iml, he was back in those 
jilaces by some me.aus, and with this comlem- 
riatioii upon liim", that he was never, in this 
world orthe iioxt,thr(.ugh all the unimaginable 
ages of ctc'rnity, to look on Kachael’s face or 
hear her voice. Wandering to .and fro, un¬ 
ceasingly, avithout hope, and in search of he 
knew not what (he only knew th.at he w^is ' 
doomed to seek it), he was the subject of'.'bf' 
nameless, horrible dreail, a mortal fear of cOBpS 
particular shape which everytliing todk. 
Whatsoever he looked at, grew into that form 
sooner or later. 'I’he object of his miserable 
existence w.as to prevent its recognition by 
any one among tbo various people he en¬ 
countered. Hoiieless labor ! If he led them 
out of rooms where it was, if he shut np 
drawers and closets where it stood, if he 
drew the curious from places where ho knew 
it to be secreted, and got them out into the 
streets, thevery chimneys of the mills assumed 
that Bha^je, and round them was the printed 
word. 

The wind was blowing again, the rain was 
beating on the housetops, and the larger 
spaces through which ho had strayed con¬ 
tracted to the four walls of his room. Saving 
that the fire had died out, it was as his ^’ps 
' had elosed upon it. Baehaet seemed to have 
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&ne^ into a doze, in the chair by’ the bed- 
She sat wrapped in her shawl, perfectly still. 
The .table stood in the same place, close by 
the bedside, and on it, in its real pi-oportionsi 
and jmpearance, was the shape so often re¬ 
peats. 

lie thought he saw the curtain move. He 
loohed again, and he was sure it moved. 
Ho saw a hand come forth, and gi-ope about 
a little. Then the curtain moved more i)er- 
ceptildy, and tho woman in the bed put it 
baclc, and sat np. 

With her womlcyes, so haggard and wild, so 
heavy and large, she looked all round tho 
room, and passed tin* corner where ho slept in 
his cliai)’. Her eyes retume<l to that corner, 
and slie put her hand over them as a sliade, 
while she looked into it. iXgain they went 
all round the room, scarcely heeding Rachael 
if at all, and returned to that corner. He 
thought, as she once more shaded theiri— 
not so mncli looking at him, ;is looking 
for him with a brutish instinct that ho 
was there—that no single trace was left in 
those debanclied features, oi- in the mind 
that wont along with tliom, of the woni.-in ho 
ha<l marrietl eighteen 3’oars before. Rut that 
he had seen her come to tliis by inches, lie 
never could have believed lior to be the 
same. ' 

All this time, as if a spell were on him, he ! 
was motionless and ]iowerlos.s, cacept to I 
watch her. I 

Stupidly dozing, or coininuiiing w-ilh her| 
incajiablo self about nothing, she sat for a, 
little while with her hands at her ears, and I 
her head resting on tlu-in. Rrosi-ntly, she i-e- | 
snmed her sUring round the room. And; 
now, for the lirst tinu-, her eyas stopped at 
the table with ihe hotile.s on it. | 

Straightway she turned her eye.i b.ack to | 
his corner, with the didiaiice of last niglit, 
and, moving vei-y cautiously and softly, 
stretched out her greedy liand. Slie drew a 
mug into the bed, .and sat for a while con- 
fudering which of tlic two bottles she should 
chbose. Finally, she laid her iiisciKsatc grasi> 
upon the bottle that had swift and eertaiu 
death in it, and, before his eyes, pulled out 
the cork with her teeth. 

Dream or re.ality, he liad no voice, nor had 
he power to stir. If this be real, and her 
allotted time be not yet come, wake, Richael, 
wake ! 

She thought of that, too. She looked .-it 
Rachael, and very slowly, very cautiously, 
poured out the contents. The draught was at 
ner lips. A moment and she would bo past 
all help, let the whole world wake and come 
about her with its utmost power. But, in 
that moment Rachael started up with a aup- 
presaed cry. I’he creature struggled, struck 
heir, seized her by the hair; but Rachael had 
the cup.’ 

St^hen broke out of his chair. “ Rachael, 
am I wakin’ or dreamin' this dreadin’ 
night 1 ”' 


“ ’ 11 s all-well, Stadien. 
lyself. ’Tie near thi-ee. 


myself. ’Tie near thi-ee. Hueml I.heai> lhb 
bells.” ' ^ . 

The wind brought the sounds of the church 
clock to tho window. They listened, and\iit 
struck three. Stephen lookc<l at her, sayr 
how ])ale she was, noted the disorder of her' 
hair, and the red marks of fingers on her fore- 
heaej, and felt assured that Ins senses of sight 
and Jiearing had been awake. She held the 
cup in her h.-md even now. 

‘fl thought it must be near throe,” she 
said, calmly pouring from the cup into the 
basin, and .steeping the linen as before. “I 
am thankful I stayed ! ’Tis done now, when I 
have put, this on. There ! And now she’s 
quiet again. The few drops in the basijj I'll 
jiour away, for ’tis had stuff to leave about, 
tiiough ever so little of it.” As she spoke, she 
drained the basm into tlie ashes of tho fire, 
an ’ broke the bottle on the hearth. 

She liad nothing to do, then, but to cover 
hcr.-ielf with her shawl before going out into 
the wind and rain. 

“ Thou'lt let me walk wi’ thee at this hour, 
Rachael 

“ No, Steiflien. ’Tis but a minute and I’m 
home.” 

“Thou’rt not fearfo’;” he said it in a low 
voice, as they went out at tho door; “ to leave 
me aiiuie \vi’ licr !” 

A.s she looked at him, saying “Stephen ?” 
he wejit down on his knee before her, on the 
p.>or mean stairs,anil put au end of her shawl 
to Ills lips. 

“Tliou ai-t an Angel. Bless thee, bless 
thee ! ” 

“1 am, as I have told thee, Stephen, thy 
poor friend. Angels are not like me. Be¬ 
tween fhom, and a wprking woman fu’ of 
faults, there is a deep gulf set. My little 
sisl.(-v is arnoug them, but she is changed.” 

Site raised her eyes for a moment its she 
said the words ; and then they .fell again, in 
all their gentleness and mUduesa, on his 
face. 

“Thou chiuigesL me from bad to good. 
Thou mak’st me humbly wishfo’ to be more 
like thee, and fearfo' to lose thee when this 
life is ower, an’ a’ the muddle cleared awa’. 
Tliou’rt au Angel; it may be, thou hast saved 
my soul alive ! ” 

She looked at him, on his knee at her feet, 
with her shawl still in his hand, and tho 
reproof on her lips died away when she saw 
the working of his fsice. 

“1 coom home desp’rate. I coom home 
wi'out a hope, and mad wi’ thinking that when 
I said a word o’ comjdaint, 1 was reckoned a 
onreasouablc Hand. 1 told thee i had had a 
fright. It were the Poison-bottle on table. I 
never hurt a livin’ creetur ; but, happenin’ so' 
suddenly upou’t, I thowt, ‘How can / say 
what I might ha’ done to mysen, or her, or 
both! ’” 

She put her two hands on his mouth, wi|;H 
a face of terror, to stop him irom saying 
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\iuoro.. He caught them in hie unoccupied your continuance at the Bcbool any longer, 
hand, and holding them, and still clasping would be useless.'^ . 

,t)m border of her shawl, said, hurriedly: I am afraid it would, sir,” Sissy answered 

“ But I see thee, Bachael, setten by the with a curtsey, 
bed. I ha’seen thee a’this night. In my “ I cannot disguise from you, Jupe,” said 
ti'oublous sleep I ha’ known theo still to be Mr. Gradgrind, knitting his brow, “that 
there. Eveimore I will sec thee there. I the result of your probation there has 
nevermore will see her or think o’ her, but disappointed me; has greatly disappointed 
thou shall bo beside iier. I nevermore will me. You have not acquired, under Mr. 
iSee or think o’ anything that angers me, but and Mrs. M'Choakumclnld, anything like 
thou, BO much better than me, shall be by th’ that amount of exact knowledge which 
side on’t. And so 1 will try t’ look t’ Ih’ 1 looked for. You are extremely deficient 
time, and so I will try t’ tnist t’ th’ time, in your facts. Your acquaiutaucc with 
when thou and me at hist shall walk together figures is very limited. Yon are altogether 
far awa’. beyond the deep gulf, in th’ couiiti-j' backward, and below the mark.” 
where thy little sister is.” “ 1 am sorry, sir,” she returned ; “ but I 

He ki.S!!i:d the border of lier shawl again, know it is quite true. Yet 1 have tried hard, 
and let her go. She bade him good night in sir.” 

a broken voice, and went out into the street. “ Yes,” wild Mr. Gi-ndgrind, “yes, 1 believe 
The wind blew from the quarter whej-e the you have tried hard ; 1 have observed you, 
day would soon apjiear, and still blew and 1 can find no fault in that resjieet.” 
strongly. It Lad cleared the sky before it, “ Thank you, sir. 1 have thought sorae- 
aud the rain had spent itself or travelleil times;” Sih.sy wry timid here; “that per- 
clsewhere, and the stars w'ere bright. He haps 1 tried to le.-irn loo much, and that if I 
stood bare-headed in the road, watching her had asked to be allowed to try a little less, I 
quick disapjiearauee. As the shining stars might h:ive—” 

were to the heavy candle in the wdndow, so “ ^io, .Ju|)e, no,” said lilr. Grjidgrlnd, shak- 
was Eachael, in the rugged fancy of this man, tng Ids head in his protoundest and moat 
to the common experiences of his life. eminently jiractical way. “ No. 'Hie course 

you jmrsued, yiiu jnirsiird according to the 
cn.vrTKii XIV. sy-stem—the system—and there is no more to 

Time went ou in Coketown like its own be said about it. 1 can only siqipose that the 
.machinery: so much material wrought up, eiiTumstance.sofyoiircarlylilbweretooun- 
80 much fuel cousinncd, so many powers worn favoiiiiible to the devciopmeut of your 
out, so much money made. But, less inoxor- reasoning jiower.s, and that w<- began too 
able than iron, sled, and bra&s, it brought its late. Still. a.s J have said already, 1 am dis- 
varying seasons even into th.at wih^ernc.^s ajipoinled.” 

of smoke and brick, and made the only stand ‘*1 wish I could have m.ado a bettor ac- 
,that ever made in the place against its knowledgmcnt, sir, of your kindness to a 
direful uniformity. jioor forlorn girl wlio hail no claim upon you, 

“Louissi is becoming,” said Mr. Gradgrind, and of your protection of her.” 

“almost a young woman.” “ 1 ‘on’t shed tears,” said Mr. Gradgrind. 

Time, with his innumerable horse-powi'r, “ Don’t shed tears. 1 don’t coniplaiu of you. 
worked away, not minding wLat anybody You lu-e an alfeetionate, earnest, good young 
said, and presently turntd out young Thomas woman, and—and we must moke that do.” 
a foot taller than when bis father had last “ Thank you, sir, very much,” said Sissy, , 
taken particular notice of him. with a grateful cnrt.si>y. 

“ Thomas is becoming,” said Air. Gradgriml, “ Yon are useful to Aliv. Gradgrind, and (ina 
‘ almost a young man.” generally pervading w'ay) yon are seiviceable 

Time passed Thoma.s on in the mill, while in tlte funiilyalso ; so i understand from Alisa 
his father was iSlinking about it, and there Louisa, and, indeed, so T have observed myself, 
he stood in a long tail-coat and a stiff shirt- I therefore hope,” .«aid Mr. Gradgrind, ‘-that 
collar. you can make yourself hapjiy in those rela- 

“ Really,” said Air. (ir,adgrind, “ the period tions.” 
has arrived when Thomas ought to go to “1 should have nothing to wish, sir, if —” 
Bounderby.*' “I understand you,” said Mr. Gradgrind; 

Time, sticking to him, pa.ssed him on into “ you still refer to your father. I have heard 
Bounderby’s Bank, made him au inmate of from Aliss lifuiisa that you still preserve that 
Bounderby’s house, ueeessitaled the purchase bottle. Well! If your training in the 
of his first razor, aud exercised him diligently science of arriving at exact i’e.sulta had Ixsen ■' 
in his calculations relative to number one. more successful, you would have been wiser 
The same great manufacturer, always with on these jxiiuts. 1 will say no more.” 
an immense variety of work on hand, in every He really liked Sissy too well to haven 
Stage of development, passed Sissy onward contempt for her; otherwise he held her 
in his mill, and worked her up into a vejy calculating powers'in sucli very slight estima- 
p^tty ai'tieie indeed. tion, that he must have fallen uxmn that 

“ 1 fear, Jupe,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “that coudusion. Somehow or other, ho had be- 
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come pp»sessed by an idea that there vras 
fiomething in tiiis gii-I which could hardly be 
«et forth in a tabular form. Her capacity of 
definition might be easily stated at a very 
low figure, hei mathcraaticiil knowledge at 
nothing ; yet he was not sure that if he had 
been required, for example, to tick her olf 
into columns in a jiarliamentary return, ho 
would have quite kuown how to tlivide her. 

In some stages of hia manufacture of the 
human fabric, the processes of Time are very 
rapid. Young Tlionias and Sissy l)euig both 
at such a stage (>f their working up, these 
changes were effected in ,a yciir or two; while 
Mr. Ur.adgrind himself seemed slatiouary in 
his course, and undorwt'Ut no alteration. 

Except one, which w.as apart from Ids ne¬ 
cessary progress tlii-ougli tlie mill. Time 
hustled him into a little noisy and rather 
dirty macldnery, in a bye corner, and m.adc 
him Member of Parliament for t'okefown; 
oneof the respected metnhei s foronnee weights 
and measures, one of tlic repre.^mtatives of 
the nniiiiplicatiou fable, one of the deaf 
honorable gentlemen, dumb honorable gen¬ 
tlemen, liliiid h(jnor;d)le "'‘titleiuen, lame 
honorable gentlemen, dead liojjorable gen¬ 
tlemen, to every oilier consider.alion. Else 
wherefore live we, in a Chnsthan land, eighteen 
hundred and odd jears .after our Master 1 j 
All this while, Lonisa had been passing on, 
80 quint and reserved, and so nnieh given to 
watching the bright ashes at twiligiitas they j 
fell into the grate and iiecame extinct, that' 
from tlic jieriod when her f.ither had said she ■ 
was almost a young woman—winch seemed ' 
but yesterday—she had scarcely .atliacted his 
notice again, when lie luiiiid her quite a 
young ■woman. | 

‘‘Quite a young woman,” said Mr. f!r.ad- 
grind, musing. “ Dear me ! ” 

Soon after this diseorery, he bec.ame more 
thouglitful than u-ual for several days, and 
soemtsd much eiigro.sscd 1 >y one sulijcct. On 
a certain night, wlien he was going out, and 
Ijoulsa came to hid liim good bye bc-fore his 
depai‘i.ure—a.s he was not to be home until 
late and she would not see him again until 
the morning—lie hehl her in Ins anus, looking 
at licr ill his kindest manner, ami said : 

“My dear Louisa, yon aie a woman !” 

She answered with the ohl, quick, searching 
look of the night when she w.'is found at the 
tlircua; tiieii cast down her eyes. “ Yc.s, 
father.” 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Gr.adgrind, “ I must 
speak with you alone and seriously. Come to 
me in my room after breakfast to-morrow, 
will you 1 " 

“Yes, father.” 

“ Your hands are rather cold, Louisa. Are 
you not well ? ” 

“Quito well, father.” 

“And cheerful ?” 

Site looked at him again, and smiled in her 
peculiar manner. “ I am as cheerful, father, 
Wl usnally am, or usually have been.” 


“That's well,” said Mr. Gradgriild. So, he 
kissed her atid went away; and Lonhta re* 
turned to the serene apartment of the hair- 
cutting character, and leaning her elbow oil 
her baud, looked again at tlie short-lived 
sparks that so soon subsided into ashes. 

“ Are you there, Loo t ” said her brother^ 
looking in at the door. He -W'as quite a yoUng 
gentleman of pleasure now, and not quite a 
prepos-sossing one. 

“De.ar 1 ’<im,” she answered, rising and 
embracing him, “how long it is since you 
have bei'ii to see me! ” 

“M’liy, 1 have been otherwise engaged. 
Loo, in the evenings ; and in the daytime old 
Bounderby has been keeping me at it rather. 
But i touch him up with you, when he cornea 
it too strong, and so we preserve an undex-- 
slandiiig. I say ! ILas father said anything 
particular to you, to-day or yesterday, Loo 1 ” 

“Nil, Toni. But iie told me to-night that 
he wished to do so in the morning.” 

“Ah ! 'J’liat’s wh.at I mean,” said Tom. “Do 
you know whore lio is to-night ? ”—with a 
very deep expression. 

“ No.” 

“ Then i’ll tell you. He’.s witli old Boiind- 
erhy. They are having a regular confab 
together, up at tiie Bank. Why at tlie Bank, 
do you think ? "Well, I'll tell you again. To 
keep Mrs, Sjiarsit’s eai ‘8 as far off as possible, 
I expect."’ 

With her hand uponherbrothei‘’s shoulder, 
Louisa slill stood looking at the fire. Her 
brothel glanced at her lace wit.h greater in¬ 
terest (han iisnaJ, and, enciicblig her w.aist 
with his atm, drew her coaxingly to liim. 

“ You arc very fond of liie, au’t you. 
Loo ? ” 

'■ Indeed T .am, Tom, thougli you do let 
.sucli Jong lutcn'iUs go by without coming to 
sec me.” 

“ \V1 11 , sister of mine,'’ said Tom, “when 
you K.'iy that, you are, near my lliouglits. We 
might be, .so much oftcnertoiatflier—mightn’t 
wc. Alw.'iys together, .almost—mightiit we? 
It would do me a great deal of good if you 
were to make u]i your mind to T kuow what, 
iioo. It would be a splendid thing for me. 
It would bo uucommonly jolly ! ” 

Ucr thoughtfulness hallled his cumilng 
scrutiny. Tie could make nothing of lier 
face. JTc pressed her in his arm, and kissed 
licr cheek. She returned the kiss, but still 
looked at the lire. 

“ I say, Loo! I thought I’d come, and just 
hint to you what was going on : though I 
supposed you'd most likely guess, even if you 
didn’t know. I can’t sl.ay, liecanse Tin en¬ 
gaged to some fellows to-night. You won’t 
forget how fond you are of me ? ” 

“No, dear Tom, 1 won’t forget.” 

“ That’s a capital girl,” said Tom. “ Good 
bye, Loo.” 

She gave him an affectionate good night, 
and went out with him to the door, wlienco 
the fires of Coketowu could be seen, making 
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. tlie distance Inrid. She stood there, looking preached, and the catechisms that were to be 
' stedfasUy towards them, and listening to his used in Catholic churches j and which allowed 
departing steps. They retreated quickly, as ot'notheu]ogiciilexplauationsoftl)eologic.aIdif- 
glad to get away from Stone Lodge; and fereiices; wliicli. later, dispersed the Catholic 
she stood there yet, when he was gone and all priests with violence, shut up their churchos, 
was quiet. .It seemed as it) first in her own and refused all s]>irltuai eonsulatlons to their 
fire within the house, and then in the liciy flocks ; which excomnmnicated .as schUiuatic, 
haze without, .she tried to di>-eovei‘ wlia.t kind all Catliolie chiklreu not baptised according to 
of woof Old Time, tliat grestesl and longest- the rules of the established church within 
established tSpiniier of all, would weave fiom four and twenty hours after their birth, and 
the threads he had already spun into a which otFered ciitiri' jiardon and indemnity to 
wom.oii. JJnt, his factory is a secret place, I any Catliolie convicted of any crime what- 
his work is noiseless, and his llainks are soever—murder, I'obbory, no matter wli.at— 
mutes. who reeanted, .and bec.ame orthodox. So 

--—--mueb vigorous legislation was not without 

TITT? TTJTTI.’ y'tvW'V ini’ Till.’ VI’<'!■‘•igt'bTii limulred 
THE TELL S 10 U\ Oh iUL M Uiirty-nine, the whole ot the Episcopal 

t l' JVlJ.v&K. body of the ITniate signed tlie act of recanta- 

Tiuo Czar has still sonu' partisans left iiiition, petitioning the Emperor graciouslv to 
Engliind: not many, eerliimly ; l>ut some, | re-:idn.it tlieui ado the bosom of the ortbo- 
both inllnenti.'il and sincere, who believe m I ,K,x Cbiii cli, and asking iiardoii. both of him 
the generosity of his protection, and tlit‘ij\n(l of Cod, for their long blindness and 
truth of Ids jeligious zeal ; who lu-eept his 1 ehsiiiiaev. 

ver-sioii of the history of the Will', .and sec him j Aiiunigst these pefilioiiers, the liishop 
only .as the conscientious defcn.icr of bis i Siem.aszlco di-tinguislied Idmself as jiariieii- 
Climrli, regarding his occnp.ition of the L’iiii- i lai ly anient in Ins proles-sioiis of orlliodoxy ; 
cipalities as the siiiqile demand for loleraii.’e j ju.d as a proof ofhisz.'al—or asits reward—he 
tow.ards his eo-n'ligioiiists, .and the sl.aiigliler . undeitook tlie task of eo^l^el■ting the Lasiliiai 
at Sinope as tlie energetic expre.s.si()ti ot his j nuns ol MmA. with \tlioiii is our jireseiit 
pliilaiitliro]iy. We would convert 1 hese men— I sioi v, and of whom he had been “bishop and 
many of whom are worth coii\ci ting—and j .shepherd.'’ He began Ins mission with mode- 
provc to them wliat rcligiou .md toleration latiou, even with kiiidiie.ss, e.dling on them 
mean with the Czar. \A e will tell flieiii ti atlectioiialeiy..as tlieir ]>aslor, to renounce the 
story of .some nuns .at JUiiisk ; a story wliieli eommunion of ifoiue, and tlie ads of jst. 
was denied by the Eui-siaii ministiT al Eoiiii', I l!i,.,il ; hut, as their lefiisais weie more 
•with Eiis.~iaii veracity ; but which both pub-1 vebcinent tliaii lie ha.l looked for. bis 
lie and prh ate dociiiiient.s in our po.-.se.ssion l.fdiaiiour suddenly changed; and one Fri- 
establish and confirm. da), as the nuns were going to jirayeis, Sie- 

Tovvaidstiie eiul of the sixteenth century maszko, ac'-onqianied by l.'szakoff‘tlie civil 


—for it is wi'll to go b.ick to the, oriciii of govei novel .Minsk and a trooji ol .soldiers, burst 
things,—a large body in the (freek Cliuich ojjen llie convent gates, to offer them their 
separated itself from the orthodox or Stale final choice between hoiionis wdth tlic ortlio- 
cstablislnnrut ; and, under tlie name of the dox leiig'ioii, and eonstaiicv to their eomiiiu- 
IJuiate, or I nilcd Creek Cliuieli, entered nion witli forced labour in Sibeiia. Tlie nuns 
into Comiumiion 'witli Eoine, placing its.'ll rlesjiise.l his tUreaUi as tlii-y bad rejected ins 
under the Hj.ir'ifua] .supremacy of the IVpc, hiibe.s. Tlie reverend luotlier, 'Makrena 
in opjiositioii to that, of tlie _ Patri.areh, A1 irazyslawskl, auswcr.'d gineridly in the 
and afterwards of tlio Sovereign. Tliis name of all, and Siemaszko fheii ordered 
schism .sinick the dcipestroot in Litliumda, them, angrily, to ju-ejiare instantly for a 
and modern Folaiul ; ami, since the ])artition neircli. Witli difliculty tliey obtained per- 
of the eiu[>iie, has bad powerful political mission to ofler up a few' jirnyers before 
inllueiice, in keepkig up tlie feeling of Foliali tlieir iliqiarture. Tliey fliiug them.sclves 
nationality ; the Ibiiate Church and national before the Host, the lonegade prelate cursing 
fidelity being'licld as synonymous; ■while the them as they prayed. Tliirty-live kuelt 
Polish adherent to tlie Eissso-Oreck, or on the eliure.li flags; but, ■when they rose 

orthodox Church was generally assumed up to go, one was found dead, lloaalio 

to _bc an a[iostate to Ids faith, and a la’ii.szeka. Her heart had broken between 

traitor to his country. Jt was therefore fear and grief. 

a matter of great imjiortanee to the Czar Tliey were inarclied Ihroiigli the town ; 
to destroy this schisiiiMtic braneh, and tlie the orpliaii cliildron, of wdioin tliey had 
usual macliinery of threats, bribes, and forty-.seven in the convent, following them 
cajolery w.as put in motion, Jiaws were with tears and laineututioiis, and many of 
passed, which forbade the hearing of luass, the inliabit.aiits crowding roun<l them, we(i]i- 
excepting on Sundays and great feativ.als ; iug too ; for, according to various deposi- 
which forbade tlie te,aching of tfie Catliolie lions, these nuns of St. Ikisil were much 
religion to the cliildren of Catholic piirent.s ; beloved. Their kindness and benevolence 
■■'whirii prescribed the sermons that woiojto be to the jioor and,the afflicted w'as t^ matter 
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of putlic notoriety und of public benefit. 
The Boldicrs were afraid of a popular demon¬ 
stration if they attempted any personal 
violence in the town, so that the nuns were 
not ironed until ihey came to their first halt¬ 
ing-place, about a league from Minsk. 
TJtere they were cliaijied in couiiles, with 
irons on their liands and feet, and in this 
maimer they marched for seven days, until 
they readied "Witcbsk. Thej' were placed 
in a convent of (Jzermick, or Itlack Nuns, 
chiclly widows of Ru.ssian soldiers ; women 
of eoar.se habits and cruel feelings, to whom I 
they wei'e apiiointed sei'vants, or rather serfs 
and victiin.s. Tlieir coufiling chains were re¬ 
moved ; but theiriroiis reniaiiicd on their feel ; 
and tliese they wore for the seven years of 
tlieiv ]ier.'!i:oii( ion. Atthis convent—which had 
fornieiiy lieeii l.iisiliaii, and had belonged to 
the Ibiiate t Uiurch—tliey louu<l thirt<-en ol its 
former owners, iJasilian nuns, suhiect lo the 
same ticatment wliidi tliey tliemselves wore 
alsjiit (o undergo. The whole of tin sister¬ 
hood united Wan piaeeil under tlieehargeof (he 
Fa.' her Igiiatin.s jM ieliallw lez,w'ho had loi iiierly 
been tln-ir own almoner; hutwhowius now 
orthodox and rein-gade. 

llelore si.v o'clock in the morning, the nuns 
jiorlormed the' sei-viee of the liomse, <liew the 
water, carrieil it, juepai-etl tlie wood, liglited 
tie; fires, and, in sliort, dii! .all that wais re- 
quiro'l in tlie estahlislmient. At; six tliey 
went to li.'U’d laliour : lireaking stones and 
cari'yiug thi’iii in wlieelh.iriow.s, to whieli 
tlii’V wore ehanicl. From noon to one 
o’eloi-k tliey resti'.l ; from one till daik, iiani 
liiliour again ; ami, al'ler d.irk, hoiiseliold 
work ami attending to the ealtle. 'I'licii to 
iC't, such ;ls tliey might lind, in a low damp 
room, where a tew wliisps of stiaw was 
their only fuiuiture, and where tlieir elank- 
ing irons were not removed. 'J'lieir food was 
so'seaiitv and so wretched tliat the beggars 
used to lii'lng lliem bread, and often tliey 
shared the provender ol tlie cattle wiicn 
serving them, a crime the I Hack Nnlis pmiislied 
w'ltll I'll WH, lellmg Ihem they did nut deserve 
to sliai'e the food ol their liogs. One of ilieir 
most painful duties was, cleaning tin hicii 
leather bools worn by tlie (V.erinieks. with 
aoci'tain jivepav.ation called “dziegiec, ” which 
was overpoweringfly siekemug Itiit the poor 
nuns of Minsk lived to remeinlicr tlnar 
le<ather lioots and the “dziegiec ” wdth regi et 
After two montlis of I his life — finding 
them still yier.sisteiit—tsiemaszko ordered 
them to be flogged twice a week, filly 
lashes each time. Tlicsc floggings took 
yilace in the courtyard, under a km 1 of 
shed, in the yiroacuce of the dcacoins, the 
priests, the childi’en, the nuns; “of every¬ 
thing,” says the Mother Makreiia, “that 
lived and blasphemed in tliis dwelling.” 
Their flesh often hung in strips from their 
boflies, and the way to their w^ork was tracked 
with blood ; but they made neither resistance 
nor coniyilaiiit, and only wept when they 


did not pray. It was in the winter,; luid they 
were not allowed any fire ; so that the eolid 
froze their limbs, and poisfined their wounds,' 
making their punishmeut still more severe. 
After one ofthese flagellations, a nun, Coiotttba 
(Jorska, fainted on her way to W’ork, They 
beat lier until she recovered her senses; when, 
staggering to lier wheelbarrow, she attempted 
to move it, and fell dead. Anotlier non, 
Jlaptista Itowiiar, was liurnod alive in a large 
stove. Tlie (V.crmicks shut her U]i in it after 
sill' had liglitwl tlicfii'c. Another,Ncpomucena 
U) otko'B'ska, was killed, perha]i.s ucciilentally, 
by the (tzerniick abiieas, w'ho “clove open her 
heail, by striking it with a log of wood, be¬ 
cause she litid dared to make luse of a knife 
to scifijie from a jiliiuk a stain of t'lr, which 
she could not remove in any other way.” It 
was a breach of dLseiyiline, and di.sobedieiice to 
a ruk of tlie abbess. Another nun, Susnmiah 
JiVpmska, died from the flogging; and a 
til li, ('oleiia SieJ.iwa, was also killed 
(it/i/, bv a lllack Nun, who broke her ribs b_v 
knocking her down violently against n pile of 
wood. 

After they Iiad been many months at 
AVitclisk, Sicinaszko wrote angrily to.Michall- 
wicz, asking why lie had not been a'llu to 
ovcicomc tlicir ob.'linacv. The su]K‘nni,cii- 
dent iiii.sworcd that they wore “soft as wax 
in his liands,” and ready to recant, iiiid llint 
isiemaszko might come to receive tlieir confes- 
i.ioii To lii'iiig tins aliout, and sulistanliaic 
Ins boast, lie bi gaii new Uutiire.s. They were 
.siidilenly .seized, and divided intofum jiarties, 
slnit lip ill damp dungeons, and given soarccly 
enough Vo exist on. 'I'lic dmioeoii in wliieh 
the lovci'cnd mother and her eight sistei-s 
were c.rulincd W'a.s full of worms and veiniiu, 
wliieii crawled aliout their jicrsons wliei) 
they slejit. Tlieir only food was half- 
]iuli'id Vegetables. 'I'he other three divisions 
inid Jor the first two days a pound of liran 
In’eml, and a pint of water eacli, which was 
then I'l dueed one half. J'\ery»day, MicliaU- 
wiez aUeiujitod to induce them toiwaut; now 
wiili ]noiuvses, and no\« with tlircats, and 
now vvitli a f.d.se p.ijiur, wliicli he asserted in 
turn to each party that the others had signed, 
and weretlu-n vvai'iiiand eomfortablo, “enjoy¬ 
ing tiieir coU’ee.” “ Would it not be tietter,'' 
lie used to s!iy to tiio mot,her, “ to be ablies.s 
;igain, tli.an to be eaten alive liy the worms I 
Come ! sign, as all your children have done.'’ 
The brave old woman still ]iersisteJ, lliougli 
trcmliliug lest any of her nuns bad given 
way; but, seizing the paper from his hand, 
she opened it, and found it a blank. Heaping 
rejiruaches on his head, she flung tlie ialso 
jietitioii in his lace; and this "traitor,— 
.liidas, envoy of Lucifer,—went back to his 
master, quite ashamed,"’ leaving lier and her 
children triiunplmut. Siemaszko, however, 
•arrived. He spoke to tliein gently, congra¬ 
tulated them on their decision, jivoiuised them 
grand honours, and appointed the mother, 
Mitkrena, Mother General of lier oilhodox 
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ctargo. Engerly, yet in terror lest they of wood from a carpenter at work, and 
shonld find a traitor amongst them, they all threw it at the bishop’s feet; and the abbess 
denied their conversion ; and the reverend Makrena offered liim a hatchet, crying, 

I mother refused her office with more energy, “ Thou hast been our shepherd, become our 
\ doubtless, than policy, flinging back thesujicib executioner! Like the father of St. Barbe, 
cross, with which he Avished to decorate her, destroy thy children ! " the nuns kneeling 
tellinghimtowearithimaclf,aiidthon‘'insteatl before him. Siem.oszko dashed the hatchet 
of, as in the old times, a thief hanging on the from the mother’s hands; and, in falling, it 
cross, they should see tlio cross hanging on a cut the leg and foot of one of the sisters, 
thief.” ^^inding tliat ho could make no im- With a blow of his hand he knocked out 
pression on them, .Siemaszko, in<lignant at one of Makrena’s teeth, and beat her bru- 
the useless trouble he had taken, and the tally about tlic head. Then, perhaps 
\iunecceaaary civilily he had shown, ordered from tlic excess and reaetion of his passion, 
them to be severely llogg<Ml beneath his own he faiiiteil: so the barbarous scene ended, 
wiiulows ; and so” emled this i>relatic visi- Hut .after this their persecutions were greatly 
’ tation. iiicreaseil, and the death of Michallwiez, 

' Among oilier more revolting, but not Avho fell, wlicn drunk, into a pool and was 
i more severe cruelties, Avas Ihe manner iii drowned, only added to their soi-rows ; for 
which lhe> Averc made to bring water from the Tope Swaiiow, who sneceeded, eont.nu- 
the riviT. To “ jirevent the Tolisli sjiirit ally blamed his modeiAation, .and rujieated, 
from passing inf,o tlie \\’ater,”-the nuns Aveie daily, “ I am no !Rlieliallwiez ! ” 

, obliged to hold the heavy eojipCr Jars at aiana’ At the end of eighteen hundred and forty, 
length. It was a great distance betweeu the two yc.ais after their airival at Wittbsk, 
convent and the river, especially in AA'inter, they were suddenly inarehed off to Tolo-sk. 
Avhen they had to go a long AA’ay round ; and By this time their clothes Avere coniplctfly 
' the poor creatures AA'ere S(,metiints unable to Avorn out, and they recci\’ed a fresh sit]ijily ; 

I keep the Jars held out at the ri'qiiired dis- namely, two jii'ttieo.ats of s;u'king, and a 
I tance. If they drcAv them nearer, the Avater half sipiarc of linen tor flic head 'J'his Avas 
I was polluteil ; .and the I’zermiek Nuns, who all they had. At Bofo.sk, they found other 
1 were .alwjiA's witli them, armed with aaIujis Basihan nun.s, wlio.'-o per,seentions had begun 
I mill sticks, thnig it over them, and they A\ ere at the same time as that of the nuns of 
I obliged to go back to the river for more. Witelisk, .•uul Avho had lo.it fifteen, out of 
I This Impiieued jierhiips many times in the tlieir I'ornior number of tu’enly-live, from the 
j day, and as tlicy Avere not allowed to cfiaiige barbaritie.s they hail snif. ied. Of the le- 
their clothes—mdecd they hadnonebntwli;it inaining ten, 1 w'o Avere imid, aa'Iio yet w-ere 
I they wore—they Avero sometimes the AvlioJe chained, fastened to ihe avIi eel barrow .s, and 
! day" and night’eiivebjieil in a sheet of ice, compel led to work like the rest. One died 
i for the water froze ill the clothe.s, instead of soon alter the aiTival of llie nuns ofjMin.sk, 
. I drying. Another misfortiiiie, which affected and the oUier wasoneday foniideosered with 
, them more than others, that seemed more blood, lying dead on the tlodr of Ihe jirison. 

difficult to hear, W'ius the ]...=» of tlieir only i In I’olo.sk, or rathei at Spas, Avhieli is about 
; cooking nleiisil : an eartlieiiware ])iit giA’uii | a league from the town, the iiuus were set to 
j tliem liy ,a Jew, in whiefi they uecii to cook | Avork on a )ialaee about to he Imilt for Wie- 
' j the only warm food they had to eat, namely, | maszko. They tirst had to break the stones, 

' tlie “ braha,'’ the grounds of a sort of sjunt not Avitli hamniois, hut lAitli the stones ihem- 
! made from corn. Micliallwiez shatlered it, selves, wiiich disloeated their anus, so that 
j with tlio iron heel of liis boot, and tfie jioor | they were often obliged to lielp iMicli oilier to 
1 UiUiis found all their jiatieiice and lesiguatiou '■ replace them in th'- sockets •, tumours came 
j necussai'A’ to enable tliein to boar this loss ; on their jieck.s and licads, their h.aiids were 
I cheerfully. However, “ tliej' carried it to . swoll^-n, chapped, and bleeding, and their 
j God,” with tli^ same marvellous patience , bislies Avere one mass of open wounds and 
j they showed Uirougliout; and afterwards' lestcring sores. At night they could not 
5 another Jew gave them .an iron kettle. ilie down nor sleep, and often passed the 

*' Agahi SiemuMzko came among them ; this ! Avhole night leaning agednst eiicli other, 
time to reconsecrate the old Uiuate ('Inirch at! wecjiiiig and jiraying. Their miiiiliers Avore 
Witebskto the ortiiodox faith. Ho tried to | s.adly thiiiucd during tins ])crii)d. It might 
make the nuns assist in the ceremony, Avliich | be truly said that they moistened the fouuda- 
AA'oiild have been equal ti> a public prolessiou of tioiis of that prelatic julace AvitU their blood, 
faith; hut they stc.adfastly refused, and suf- Three died in eight days ; two of over-fatigue; 
fered themseh-es to be cut, maimed, bruised, and tbe third, too weak to guide a liucket of 
ill-treated, and Avouiideil, rather than com- lime, which she was drawing uji to the third 
nut what they believed to be a inoitalsin. story, let the rojie slip through her hands, 
The abbess find her liead laid oiien, .and and the bucket, falling on her Jiead, crusliml 
there was not one of the nuns avIio was her to death. Five were buried alive in an 
not bleeding from one or many wounds. czcuA'atioii they Avere making lor potters’ 
At the chiirch door, as they were being earth, 'i’lie i>it Avas very deep, and cracks 
forced in, one of the nuns snatched a Jog and crevices liad already warned them there 
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■was danger; but the papas (priests) •would hours after; and the third lingered in great 
not allow any precautions to be taken, Jirid agony till night, when she expired in 
the bfWik giving way, burled them as they lier inolher’s arms, pressing the cineifix to 
■Worked, without an attempt being made her bleeding iij)s, and murmuring, “I lore 
to save them. Nine other nuns died by the Lliee with all my heai-t! ” as she died. AftOT 
■ falling of a wall tiiey were building. The they had been scourged tlius six times, the 
mother herself escaped, only by the fortunate llussiaii General and his wile interfered, 
accident ofexchanging her own labour (she was They came to the place as the executioners 
up on the scaffolding with llie rest) for the were al)Ont to begin, and the General tom- 
harder task of a sister, named Mosalie Afedu- manded him to desist, telling him that lie 
meck.‘i,wlio was carrying gravel. Itosalie called should be hung. ‘‘■The Emperor,’’ he said to 
out, “My mother, 1 can do no more! ” ami the their proto-papa Wierowkiii, “ Las no know- 
mothej- descended to relieve her, the sister ledge of the horrible torments yon inflict on 
taking her j)lace ontlie sc.allbldirjg. In a few your victims; and wlu'ii he Icai'iii, that J have 
minutes a fearful ci ash, a cloud of dust, a hung thee, he may think, porliaps, ‘Tlie uood 
piercing cry, and a moaning prayer, startled old man has lost his seuse.-ibut jou will be 
Iicr from her labour; the wall had given ay, hanged none the le.ss tor it.” He did not 
and the nine sisters were ci uslied beneath the know that all this was done under the c'wjiress 
ruins. When .slu' rceoven-d from the faint- perinis.sion of the Emjteror, and with his 
ness into which this terrible sight threw her, knowledge. Hut Sienia.szko returned, and by 
she was scourged, and driven to her ■work virtue of the ukase inflicted fresh cruelties 
again. ^ uu them; all the more bitter because of the • 

One morning, a Enssi.an verse was found tempoi^ary cessation. One evening they 
■written outhcWalls: were brought home from work sooner 

,, , , than usual. As they entered their prison 

V Ih-n .nRi<-iLdofiiu...M e;uy, surrounded bv a crowd of U-ro- 

iVic nibciM ulul thr CiJiJN 3b. i u • ‘i i j 

^ Clous men, whom uvmk, aiul ra'TO, and 

The Ha-ilian nuns w'cro accused of having cruelty, and viler paKsi<‘ns still, had 
written thi.s, and were flogged so brutally transtoriiied into worse than ■wild lieaslB. 
that two died : one that same evening, and ; 'J'ho nuns delended thein.selve.s—cfleetnally,. 
the other the next morning. On this occasion j Uiongli the pl.'ice swam with blood, and the 
woi’fl was again sent to Sieniasr:ko, telling ' liarharilies used that fl-aifuI night were sucli 
him lliat, terrifl<‘d at their i<>.s.se.s, tliey vvete as make one tremble. Two nuns wore 
jirepjired to recant, lie anived at Holo.sk tr.un])led to death, their counteiiaiieea .so dis- 
in the autniiin ot eighteen hundred and ligiiied by blows ainl tiie iiou heels of the 
forty-one, to receive (he same answer! moil’s hoots as to rcmlcr them scarcely ro¬ 
of lirm and vehement denial, tlie A bbess j eogni.sahle as Juunaii beings. One imii died 
Makreiia )iassiouately leproaching him witli|troni a bite in her shoulder, coupled with 
being '‘ajaistiUe, tr.alor to the ('liurcli and to I other wounds, and one had her nose, bitten off ; 
Jesus Cbri.'it ! ” It was on tbi.s oceasion that j eight lost tlicir sight, and the molher's 
lie read to theni tin- idiiese signed by the j head was laul open, her side cashed wrJi 
Emperor, wdiich ••ajiinoveit, eonlirmed, and i a kulle, and three wounds iuflicted on Jier 
found holy, holy, tlirii-e holy, all that | arms. H was one prostrate m.a.ss of blood 
Siemaszko bad done, and that lie may do for ^lud agony that those drunken liends left 


jd'ison. 


the propagation of the orthodox faith, com-j groaning on the floor o( Tlie.Ir jirlson. 
rnaiiding that no person dare to re>,ist him in i>urmg the night, a si-i.er, Scliolastica l.’ento, 
anythiie,, and coiiunandiiig also that in eases died ; VVierowkiu ami the Cxermicks say- 
of resistance the military be placed under his ing, “See how God punishes you for vour 
orders on his smijile demand.” It \\ as on this obstinacy!” 

occasion also that he broke the iipjKir cartilage Some months after this, a new punishment 
of the mother’s nose, ami that be Hogged tlie was ilcvised. Tlie remaining sisters were shut 
sisterhood as he hail threatened, “ till lie had up lor six ilnys, and given only salted herrings 
taken off’three skins, one that they had re- to eat, without a drop of water or aii) other 
ceivwl Irom God, and two from the Emperor, kind of food. This was one of the most 
that is to say tho.se that will come after;” painful torture.s they had uiidergouc, and 
when he alHrme.d tiiey would be less obsti- iiilide many of them fear for their rea.sou. 
nate, and would re)>ent. After this scourging. In the spring of the year eighteen liiin- 
another nun, Hasclisse Jlolyiiska, died, like so lired and forty-three their jilacc of rcsi- 
many others before her. Hut Sieniaszko bad deuce Was again changed. Betvv'eeu soldiers 
not yet scourged them into pliability; mid with fixed bayonets they were niaicbcd 
still they resisted him and stood firm. off to Miadzioly. Here again they were 

In eighteen liiiudred and forty-two, they placed with the Black Nuns, in a convent 
were again floggeil twice a week, fifty blows formerly belonging to the Garmelites, and 
each time ; and again three nuns died from the here it was that (he infamous iminler and 
torture : one died during puiiishnieiit, and the torture of the baths took jdace. 'fbe luiiis, 
twenty blows that remained of her number excepting lho.se eiglit who were blind, were 
were struck on her corpse j one died two put into a kind of sack, with both arms thrust 
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into a single sleeve, so that they could neither 
defend themselves nor assist each other. 
They were marched to the lake, dung in, 
and when up to their chests in water, 
with ropes lasteued round their necks, tiien in 
boats dragged them along. This piinishiueut 
lasted ibr about tliree 110111*8. Sometimes the 
boatsdriftedonahore,and tliepoor women were 
then able to g.'iiu their feet for a iiiumeut, but 
the papa, under wliose charge tliey were at 
Miadzii'ly, would then oivlcr the bo.atiiu'ii to 
row out into the lake, ci'yiug, “Drown I hem 
like puppies ! drown them all! ” They had 
these baths sis. linifs. twice a week tor three 
weeks. They were not allowed to change 
their clothes all the night, and thus liiuir old 
wounds weie ])oisoned, .and ojiciied atresh, 
while new 0lle^ <ij)]ieared all over their liodics.' 
'Three nuns were drowned ill tile batlis, and ' 
buried without rites or .servii-e by tlie side of' 
the lake. At List tlie punishment wus dis-> 
ssontimied, partly bceaiifte the w.aters began to '• 
freeze, and p.irtly because the .Jew.s—who, 
seem to have been always compassionate—j 
entreated, and petitioned, and agitated tJie 1 
town, until the authorities thought it best to 
put an end to wliat was ec.-isuig to he :i warn¬ 
ing, and becoming a mai’tyrdom. lint seven 
of the nuns had become entirely iiilinn, and ! 
at the end of their .second year’s resLduiiee at' 
Miadzioli', only four remained ot the tlii'cej 
united sisterhoods of iVlinsk, "VViteUsk, and] 
Polosk, who could sliii use tiieir limbs or I 
work. The vest were either blind or crijiplcd. I 
During tlie last year, two nun.s died; one I 
Suiliicated by a liailly acting stove, wliicJi they | 
were allowed sometimes to use, and tlie I 
second was frozen to dcat.li in tlie loiest, when : 
sent out to gather lirewoud. 

In Marcli eighteen hundred and forty -1 
live, they received warning Ironi a Iriend, aj 
priest of their own coinninition, who told them ' 
that they were all to be sent olfto .Siberia, and j 
who advised them to luaku their escaiie ifj 
possible. A ’ good opportunity presented I 
itself at this time; for the birthday of the 
protu-[)apa Skrykin was approaching, when 
the wiiolf; convent would probably be given 
up to diunkenncBS and excess, rio it hap¬ 
pened ; and on the iiiirht of the lirst of Apiil 
—■when guards, ^eaeous, nuns, and priests 
were all lying drunk and incapable—the 
mother Makrena and llii-ee of her nuns made 
their escape from the convent, having tiist 
filed off their irons Tliey parted heueatli 
the convent walls, giving each other rendel- 
vous at a huu.se wliere lived .some sisters of 
another order; ami here the reverend mother 
and one of the mins did meet; but their hosts 
showed so much' u«easiiieB.s at harbouring 
such guests, that the {luor women took 
to flight again, each in dillerent direc¬ 
tions. After enduring great hai-dships and 
privations, Makrena arrivetl at I’osen, where 
she presented herself at a convent of the 
Sisters of Chanly; and where, on the four¬ 
teenth at Augnsty eighteen hundred and forty- 


five, her depositions on oath wore taken before 
S. Kraniarkiewicz,anJthe “ Modiczineeiialh 
Herr,” S. Jngielski, in the presence, of the 
cliaplain of the convent, Albin Thiuet. 
Tliese depositions, signed with the name and 
sealed with the seal of the Archbishop of 
Gresiia and Posen, attested also by the 
imperiiil jiulicc of Posen, are now in our 
jicifsessioii. Gonrit Lzialyii-ika, a Polish gen¬ 
tleman, certifies to tlie reception ■ of the 
reverend mother in his cli/lteau at Kornik, on 
lier way througli the grand diicliy of Ptweii 
to Home liy way of Parts. Count Dzialyiiska 
•says : “ The ai'bess gave me tlie history of her 
lengthened siiflerin,gs ; the truthful character 
of her relation, the persons whom she uaiue'd 
to me, ami other eircunistance.s which my 
position allowed me to a]>iireciate, inspired 
me willi the most absolute faith in lier words. 
Slie showed mu her head, vvliieh Imre on the 
top of the skull —at the left side, I believe—a. 
large deprp.-sioii,covereil with a iiewdy-fornietl 
skin. The eiealnee exactly resembled those of 
severe sabicents; it was nearly an ineli 
bro.'id, anfl in iength eipiivalcnt to the liiilf 
of the last joint of the little finger. Tier wjilk 
was feelilc (chaueelante), ami the siqierioress 
(islio .'U‘eoni|iaiiied lier) assured me tliat her 
tens boro tlie maik.s of her fetter’s.” This 
ceililieate wo have seen. 

Tlie lirst ]ierson who published the story of 
tlie A 1)1 less, was a lill le too Jiurried to be fjuite 
accurate. Iii.steailofat .Minsk, lie ])l:i.ced tlii.s 
cun vent at Kowiia. Tins the Ibtsslaii 
government made a great point oti aiul denied 
eneJgetKMlIy—witli truth, as to the mere 
locality; witli uiibliishiug lii.seliood as to every 
thing else. Jtiit we have the dejiosition on 
oatli of a prolessor .at Posen, .feaii Itymark- 
iewiez, who asserts that he wais one of a 
hiiiKlreil piisoiiers loilgeil fur a whole winter 
in the Hasdiaii convent at ilin-L; and 
that the nuns who had been driven out 
to an out house, to make room for tlio 
jiriRoner.s, “ procured comtbrl.s for them, liolU 
111 I'ood and elolhliig.” I’iualK*, we Lave the 
account of an Dngli.sh Protestant lady, who 
.saw and coiiverseil with the mother Makrena 
ill b'ebrnary, eigliLeen huiiilred and lorty- 
eight, m the convent of the Santa Triiiita lit 
Home. At that lime she was still siilleriiig; 
but vigorous, stout-hearted, energetic, and 
determiiieil as ever. To this lady she g.ave 
some curious details not published ; one of 
her escape througli the gates of the frontier 
town. UnprovMed with a ptMisport, she was 
sure of being stopped, and if stojiiied, dis¬ 
covered. A herd of cattio were pa.sHiiig, and 
tlie Abbess hid herself lunoug them, pivtsing 
through on all fours unpcrceivod. Before 
she had thus escaped from the Russian 
territory, slie went one day to church, where 
she heard her description given in the 
sermon; for the government set a large 
price on these poor fugitives, whose escape 
and freedom of speech might bring more 
ugly things to light. After service, she 
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went boldly to the house of the priest and 
proclaimed herself. But, instead of deliver- 
(nff her up to the authorilios, he .her 
bread and money, and set her in the right 
way to the frontier town. 

Her personal appearance, e-ays our English 
lady, is denidedly “hamlsomc, her i)rofile 
something like Mi-s. Siddous in llaytcr’s 
Queen Katharine,” swelled to such an “ im¬ 
mense size as she is, tlnit she looks in the 
last stage of dropsy.” In ehjiracter she is 
“gay, vigorous, even merry, notliing graceful 
or sentimental about her,”.s]ie!d{ing ‘•abrui>tl.y, 
awkwaiilly, without coimuontary or i-ellcc- 
tion. She is like a rough old covenaiilei-, 
<le.spi 3 ing tlm world iti the evils as well as in 
the gootls it Inul to oiler lier. She is a brave 
old soldier of her faith, with a true touch of 
the woman in the extreme iuteiest which she 
takes for other people’s scratches, while her 
own wounds arc forgotten. She uiiinut'acturcs 
lint as well as gim-cotton. She h;is none of 
tlie pedantry of martyrdom. ‘ She slioiihl 
regret all her life,’ she said, ‘liaving shown 
tlu: marks of the chains, to a fiieiid, u|h)U one 
occasion.’ iSl.akreiia had a,c(|uii'scetl, because 
she tliougliL it ungracious to refuse, but slie 
had a tit of remor.se aftcrwaids for having 
paraded llic cross she bore. 'I'liere is some¬ 
thing of greatness in herrougli humility, and 
this vulgar siiu])licity is her best ceitilicate.” 

The Abbess Makiena is probaldy now the 
sole Popish repn sclilativc of the order ol 
St. BasiL She is more than sixty ye.n-.s 
of age, and is about to found tlic order 
vif St. llasil at Rome, in a bouse near the 
Scala Santa, and h.-is already tour noviee.s, 
three Poles tmd one Italian. “ tier conversii- 
tion is velici'ieiit, lajiid, geslicid.itive” (we 
arc again i|iioting our Knglish lailv), ‘‘her 
spirit as strong to liear perseeiiLiou as it 
was likely to attract it and ready to 
forget it. Like a feiiial,' liiithei', or St. 
Ignatius, she seemed violent, daring, uueom- 
proraising. I kissed tlic liaiul of the brave 
‘ giiorriera,’ and departed, leeliug that she 
was one who did tight 

As they foiic(lit 
‘ In tlic hr.ivc ila's of old.” 


THE ART OP BOREING. 

Thbre are many indications which seem to 
augur that we .shall do greater deeds in 
tunnel-making by and by than our railway 
engineers have yet accomiilished. The 
Romans, we know, anticipated ns not only in 
the principle, luit in tht‘ actual execution of 
tunnels like our Thajnes Tunnel; fur there 
was re-discovered, about ten years ago, 
a tunnel under n narrow arm of the 
sea at Mai-seilles: this iumie), whoso ex¬ 
istence hod long tueeu suspected, is said to 
be both larger and wider tliau the Thames 
Tunnel Vaidous writers, ancient or modern, 
speak of another tunnel, four thousand 


Greek feet in length, bored through a 
mountain as a channel whereby water 
could be conveyed to Samos; of another 
three-quai'tei's of a mile in length, near 
Najjles, forming part of the old road from 
Naples to Pozzuoli; of another, a, mile 
long, for draining the Alban Jjake ; of 
another, nearly throe miles in leugtli, to 
serve as a •baiuagc-chaniiel fi'oiii the Lake 
of Celauo to tiie river Siris, in the Neapolitan 
stales. 

So far as mere digging is conceruod, the 
tough old Roui.-ins well un(lerstoi.>d the art 
of tunnel-milk lug ; it is only hy means of 
new machines that vve can hope to excel 
them. Railways have almost driven canals 
out of our tiioughts ; but in the days of 
Brimlley and his sncces.soi's the great bores in 
Lhn s]ia[)e of canal f.uTinels were iieitlu-r fov 
iior uiuntei'esting. There are the iUisw'orth 
L.iuncl on the (liraud .luiietioii Canal, three 
thousiind y:iids in lenglli ; and the Sapperton 
tunnel on the Thames and Severn Caiial, 
iie:ir!y two miles and a hidf in length; and 
tile Tliames anil Medway tunnel, now forming 
part of the North Kent railwiiv, ujjwarda of 
two miles in Iciigtli; and tlie Peusax tniiuel 
on the l.eomiiister Cimai, about the same 
length ; iiiul the yet longer iVIarsdeu tunnel 
on the nudder.slield C.-uial, more tlian three 
miles 111 length. What our railway tunnels 
arc like, and wlnit are their relative lengths, 
iiud what were the troubles and dilKeuities 
incident to their formation, railway litera¬ 
ture h.is fully Informed ns. Wo know all 
iiboiit iho Kilsbv tunnel, which cost three 
hiiiiilred thouniiiid poiiiuLs ; and about the Box 
tiiiiiiel, pierced in all ils vast extent through 
solid rock ; and about tlie Powr tunnels, 
bonoyconibiug Sluikspere's clrtj', and its 
ueighbouriug chalk hills ; and about the three 
or four tunnels -whieli grojie their w.ay be- 
neatli proud Liverpool: ainl about the summit 
tunnel on the Laneusliire and* Yoi’k,shire line, 
and the still largei summit tunnel on the 
Manchester and yiielHeld railway, which, 
had quite a sjieeial social history lu resjiect 
to the lives and widfare of the navvies 
einpl().}eil in digging it ; aiul about the 
Glasgow tunnels, wiiicli boldly euL across, 
one under the Other, at the outskirts of the 
city. 

The general mode in which iho tunnels are 
made is tliis:—The men make a euUiiigat 
each end, until they come butt up against the 
hill to be tunneled ; and then the) dig or 
1 blast and dig, until they have iinished their 
great bore. 'I’liey makeshatts up to tiie surface, 
jierbaria to let m light, [)erhap>s to let out 
rubbish, but, more likely, to aid in voulilatiug 
the excavated passage. 

The circumstance which leads us to 
think that greater tunnels will be made than 
have hitheito been made, is, that inim ai'c 
trying to invent nnicliines tliut shall aid 
in the work. Hitherto it ha-> hceu alto¬ 
gether hand-work. We are afraid to say how 
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moDj hundred tlioasahd cubic yarda of 1 thickness; adjust all the parts one toano- 
“stutf" have had to be removed in making our j tlier, but take them in pieces to the watep- 
largest tunnels: audit is not necessiiry to say j side ; get your diving-workera or working' 
that the time and labour thus consumed must ' 
be enormous. TJie point to ascertain is, wlie- 
thor there can be a machine invented which 
can dig when the soil is soft and earthy, and 
anutlier wliicli can <][uaiTy when tlie soil is 
hard and rocky. There w.as a digging and 


divers ready clotlied in diving dresses, to 
prepare the bed or bottom of the river or sea 
for the reception of the tube; join all the 
pieces to make a perfect tube ; float this tube 
to its proper place; sink it by letting in water f 
then pump «>ut the water; and lastly, finish 
excavating machine introduced a few years j your roadway or r.iilway through this sului- 
ago, in which a kind of enormous scuttle was j queous tunnel. All this seems very easy 
urged by steam power to scoop a path for j upon paper, peilmps—and indeed, easy or 
itself through a hill or mouiitaiu ; perhaps, | not, it will not do, in the j>rcseiit age, to 
it did not answer, for we have lo.st sight of it | t.'dk about the impossibility of any schenie.s; 
during the l:ist lew years, I but the Coming Man is the most likely inn.n 

The Americans seem determined not to con-; we know, to run along a railway at the 


tinue to hare tunnels in the manner adopted 
'in the old country. A new maciiine w:is 
adopte<l,a year or so ago, by the North Ameri¬ 
can (joal Comp.niy, iieaj-l’ottsvillc, in i’enuM 1- 


butlom of the sea. 

But what a woi k will the Alpine tunnel he, 
should ca])ital aid, iiud should war not impede 
the bold pl.'ui of the engineer ! Claiiciug at 


vaniii, for lAiring down to a scam of hitu-1 a map of the region whicli separates Italy 
minous coal called the Big White Ash \''oiu, j from France and Switzerland, it is at once 


The horc-iiole was four or five inclu-s in 
diameter, and w.os bored at the rate of about 
two feet in an hour. The niachiue was so 
arranged that ten drills could be worked in a 
certain space at one time by any motive 
power ; imd the debris was washed up by a 
curi’cnt of water from a pump worked by 
Ihe s;iiue engine. The sinking or boreing of 


ap[>areut how formiilable are the dilliculties 
w liich an engineer must contend against, in 
any atlemyit to connect the railway sy.stcm of 
central Eui-ope wi'.li that of Italy. A cr«.-.CKUt 
of mountains on flic west, and a line of niouii- 
tiuns on the north, seem to forbid .all passage. 
Tile maritime Alps join tbe Apennines near 
Ceiioa, ainl tlie two together cut off Ceiioii, 


artesian well.s seems to be oiio main object of ] Nice,and Picilmont;—all thiee being |>ortionK 
the inventor of this machine; but the drills | of the Kingdom ol Sardinia. It was hard work 
appear to be capable of working horizon- j to estaiilisli a railway connection betwe.en 
tally also, for the American scientific journals j'I'm in and ('Jenoa, by cutting and tniineling 
'talk of a cutting bored by this nmcliine in the I through and acioss thi.s iuoiiijt.ain barrier;au(l 


face of a granite rock, twenty four feet in 
diameter. 

Another new American borer is dc.scribed 
as having bi'on invented and faiii'icaled at 
Hartford. There is, in the first place, a 
steam-engine of sixty-horse pow'cr ; this 
moves four pi.stou rods hoi-iz.onlally; fhese 
rods move four stout half-circle plates, and 
these plates are set with revolving bl.ides. The 


then, when so far done, what to do next^ When 
ill Piediuont, how to find a path for tlic loco¬ 
motive into France or Switzerland ? Tlur© 
are Mont V’’iso, and Mont Geneva, and .Mont 
Cenis, and the Little Saint Bernard, mid Alorit 
Blanc, and the couliiiuous ridge of which 
these iiiountains constitute the conap'cuous 
summits, presenting a formidable barrier 
along the western margin of Piedmont; wlido 


four blades iu’e set upou a revolving plate | there are the Great Saint Bernard, and Mont 


ten feet in diameter ; and the movements of 
the whole are such that the revolving knives 
or cotters, e.ach running a quarter of a circle, 
cut a circular ring seventeen feet in diameter, 
and also cut a hole in the cenfi’e, We are 
not quite certain \liliol.her a third machiue 
has not been invented, still more recently, 
from which wonders are anticipated in rela¬ 
tion to the boring of railway tunnels through 
•olid rock. 

Of all bores, one of the strangest, if it 
•ver come to anything, will be the jmrposed 
.^nnel or tube to be laid along the bed of a 
, nvor or sea, or at any rate to be immerscil iu 
| |he water of the river or sea—not like the 
jHilmes Tunnel, with water above it only, but 
water above and below, and on either 
^de of it' -There is an enterprising individual 
U^jlWho bids us act as follows. Make, says he, 
at your factory, or where you will, a tunnel 
or tube of strong plates of iron ; strengthen it 
at iutci-vals with girders of considerable 


C'crvin,,and Mont Ihisa, and tlie Simplon,and 
the Gi'imsel, and the Saint Gotliard, and the 
Saint Bcniiird, forming, with their coiinecliog 
ridges a still mure furiiidding barrier on the 
noith. Thus, if ail Italian and German jea¬ 
lousies could cease; if Sardinian ifiedmoiit 
and Austrian Lombardy could become one 
in feeling, and could establish ways of travel 
that would be available for both ; the moun¬ 
tain obstacles would still have to he con¬ 
tended against. 'J'he Splugeu, the Stelvio, the 
Orller Spitz, the Brenner, the Gross Glokner, 
and the portions of the Alps which connect 
them, would still intervene between Italy on 
the one hand, and Switzerland and Central 
Europe on the other. 

Among various routes proposed for crossing 
these Alpine olistructions, one which has 
occupied attention for two or three years past, 
has been brought forward by the Chevalier 
Mans. He selects a point between Mont- 
Cenis and Mont Geneva, in that part of the 
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Alps which separates Piedmont from Savoy. 
Once let this ridge he tunnelled by a railway, 
and the great difUcnlty will be over ; for, there 
is tolerably level country to Susa and Turin 
on the one hand, and to Chambcrry and 
Prance on the other. At pn-sent a rsulway 
IS under construction, from Turin to Susa; and 
a mountain railway of thirty miles would 
'connect Susa in Piedmont with Modena in 
Savoy. This mountain railway will have one 
tunnel of three thousand yards, and three or 
four others of minor character; but the groat 
enterprise will be the summit tunnel, eight 
miles long, mid more than one mile below the 
surface of the Alpine ridge at that ]>art. M. < 
Mans foresees that, excavated in Die oidimu’v 
way, such a tunnel would I'equLre so large an 
amount of time and labour as would Inistrate 
the whole alfair ; and he has invented an ex- 
i cavating machine to qulekeii his jirogress. 
l' According to the deseiiptions which have 
I reached England, this I'xeav.itiiig maehiue 
I consists (>f a frame, in whicit are set annmber 
I of very broad chisels. Tiie chisels arc so 
I arranged as to cut into the face ol the lasdc, so 
as to make five horizontal grooves and two 
vei’tical channois. These groov es and channels 
will isolate lour blocks ol rod:, attached only 
by their hinder surlaces lo llie paient rock, 
whence they may readily I'c separated by 
haiiiincr-diiven wedges. 1'he blocks will 
be ponderous masses ; lor their h-'iigi h will be 
seven leet, tlieir bieadth three feet, and their 
thickucs.s eighteen iuehes. 'I'he luaeliiiie is 
half as broad as tlie tiiiinel; it will cut iu 
oue half, while the sevei'ed stone is being 
removed from the other Icdf by trucks 
upon a tramway. The aelu.d working of 
the chisels is cli'octod byaseues of shocks 
caused by the impulse of coiled sju’iiigs, so that 
each chisel works a hole for itself; and a 
lateral movement of all the chisels eonneets 
all thceliLsel holes into a continuous groove or 
chauuul. A water-wheel or steam engine 
produces power which draws back the cliisels 
and compresses tlic springs ; and the power of 
the springs then drives the chisels violently 
against the rock. I'his alternation takes 
! plaee a hundred and fifty times in a minute. 

Chevalier Mans wouhi begin at both ends of 
the tunnel, and quarry towards the centre, 
each machine doing its own four miles of 
'work. He can oiitaiu no vertical' shafts to 
admit air, on account of the vast depth; 
but he thinks he can devise a plan for 
blowing air into the excavations, sutUcient to 
ventilate them. He asks for five years of time, 
and a million and a half sti'i-ling of money. 
Whether he will obtaiu either the one or the 
ether, the future must show. Our own itobert 
Stephenson, when passing through Italy ou 
his way to ISgypt, went to see the excavating 
machine experimentally at woik, and is said 
to have BO far approved of it as to recom- 
ineud a trial of its efliciiaicy on an extended 
scale. The diffieulties are great for a 
second - rate kingdom to grapple ■with-— 
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especially under the dark clouds of war 
and intestine commotion ; but there is' this 
advantage, — that tlio portion of the Alps 
selecteil by (’hevalier Mans happens to be, 
on both its flanks and for many miles distant, 
whollj'- within the dominions of the King of 
Sardinia. 


TREASURES. 

Let me count niy treasures, 
i\ll iiiy soul liolds dear, 
(jivi'ii me by daik spirits 
Wlioin 1 used to tear. 

Tliroiigli long dijys of :iiiguis]i. 
And sad nights, dot Pain 
Foi"C iny shield, Endumiied, 
rtiifilit luiJ free from ! 

Doiilit, 111 misty caverns, 

’Mid daiL huiiuis sought, 
Till luy pectliss jewel, 

I'ailli, to me she bionght. 

Soriow (that I wrinied 
Klioiihl lemain so lung), 
'Wie.iiliid m\ sluny glory. 

The hiiglii Ciowu ol Song! 

Sliife, that ratked my spirit 
Without hope oi lest, 
l.ili the tilooiiiiiig flowei, 
i’atienee, on tin bie.ist. 

Siilfoiiog, tliat I dreaded, 
igiioiaiit o( hci iliariiia. 

Laid tlie iair child, IMy, 
.Siiiiliiig, 111 iiiy anus. 

So 1 eoiiiit my trea-uifs. 
Stolid 111 da}sloug past; 
And I thank the givers. 

Whom I know at last I 


TATTYBOYS RENTS. 

In Tatiyhoy.s Rents the eun shines, and 
the rain rains, and people aro born, livi', die, 
and are buried ami forgotten, much as they 
do iu Rents of greater renown. Anti I do not 
think that tlic ob.icurity of the Tattyboysians, 
and the Lo-k of liimo of their residence, 
caiKscsthem mnch grief, simply because 1 be¬ 
lieve, that they are unconscious of both. That 
liappy conformation of the human mind which 
leads ns firmly and complacently to believm 
that the wholo world is ceaselessly occupied 
with our own little tiupot doings—that 
serenity of self-importance which lends such a 
dignity of carriage to little Mr. Claypijikiii, 
as lie sails down the street in company with 
big, bui'ly Mr. Brazeupot—^tUcse, 1 dare say, 
set my friends in the locality that gives a 
name to this paper, ijuito at their ease iu I'C- 
gard to the place they occujiy, iu the estima¬ 
tion of the univ'crse, and engender a ctimfort- 
able certainty that the eyes of Europe (thiit, 
celebrated visionary) are contunially ‘tixoil 
upon Tattyboys Rents. 

To tell uie plain truth about tliem, never¬ 
theless, the Rents are alarmingly obscure. 
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Beyond the postman, the tak-collectors, and i by a flight of steps, very steep and very trea- 
those miracles of topographical erudition who > cherous, their vicinity being masked by a 
tleliver County Court sumniouKus, aud serve ! grove of posts, and the hidf-dozen idlers 
notices for the Insolvent Court, I doubt if whom you sire always sura to find eongre- 
there arc a hundred jtersons in London, ex-' gated I'ound Chapford’s beei'shop. And it 
elusive of tlie inhal)itanis tlieuiselves, who has often happened that, of the low strangers 
know anything about TntUboj’S Uents, or, who have tr.avclled in Tatty boys Keats, the 
even whereabouts they are. It is l)elievcd yivoudest and sternest: men who would have 
that the names of the niagnaics of the lients , scorned to i)ertbrm tlic ceremony of the Ko- 
• are inscribed in that golden book of eomnicrcc,' ton in China, and would have scouted the 
the Pust-oflice Loinloti Directory, but tlie idea of salaaming to the Gi'eat Mogul; have 
place itself finds no nieiition thei'e. By in-1 nnide their first entrance into the Kents with 
ternal c^idenee aiul mnch eollation oi' the'the lowliest obeisances, with bended knees 
work in <iuesLioii, it is surmised tliat ^’;lttv- ! and foreheads touehing the pavement, 
boys Kents i.s not even the proper nanse of' If Miss Mary Kussell Milford had not 
the score of house.s so culled, :(nd that it is written, years agf>, Our Village, it is de- 
iegally known—no not known, for it isn't i cidedly by that name that 1 should have 
known—but that itshouhl be desiguateil as— ; <‘alled this article, h’or, Tattvboys Rents arc 
Little BlUt'Om Street. I'liigg, of the water-' not only a village as regards their isolation, 
rates, says that in his youth he well leinem-1 and the unsophisticated nature of their in- 
bers a suiall stone talilet on the corner wall, lialdtaiits, Imt they leseinble those villages, 
of miinher nineteen, running tlnis. “• Little j few au»l far between, iiow-a-days, where is no 
Blit.'.oni Street, 177(1,”—and old Mrs. Brush, i railway station—croas-eouiitry vdlage.s, w'here 
I the eliaiwoinuu, wtio, in the day.s of King' the civilising shriek of tlie engine-whistle is 
j .lames the First, would infallibly have been ' iievcu-beard ; where the bnilding mania in 
burnt for a witcli, but us now veiierati d , any style of architecture is nufeJt; where the 
as the oldest, inhabitant, luiiidh the time; iiibaliitsnits keep themselves to themselves, 
“when a ferocious band of nilscreanis,’' i and have a supreme eontemjrt for the inliabi- 
whetlier fingers, biirglais, or munlerer.s, I (ants of all other villages, hamlets, townships, 
is not .stated, were cajitured in Tatti -1 and burooglis wbatsoever , where strangers 
boys Kents by' that bold runner, Townsheiid, ai’e baiely tolerated and never jiopular; where 
and Jiis red-waistcoaied acotholites. and ; iniprovi nients. alterations, and innovations, 
by him conveyed b<-foi e Sir Biehard Bii'iiic :' are unanimously scouted ; where the father’s 
the wretches In iiig known as the “ f.itlle' cii.stoms are the son’s rule of life, and the 
Blit,soia Street Oang ” .Mogg’.s Maj) of the ' daughtei's do what their luotbcrs diil before 
Metrojiolis, with tlie later charts of Richard 1 tJiein. The Metropolitan Buildings Act 
and Davis, passe.s the Rents by, in conteinp-, is a dead litter in Tatty boys Rents, for iio- 
tuolis silence. Blitsoin ,street and long, dirty ! body ever thinks of building—to say nothing 
Turk's I jane, into winch it leads, aie both set I of rebiiilditig or painting—,a house. The 
.down ill fair charaeTei’s, but bey Olid a name-I Common Lodging-llouse Act goes for no¬ 
loss little apace between two Ijloek.s of houses, j tliini.', for there are no eoiiiiinm lodgiiig- 
there is nothing to idl you wiiere Tattvboy.s, Imii.se.s, and the lodgers, whcie there aiH! 
Kents may be. It is no good asking the ! any, are of an lUicommoii character. No one 
lioliccrnan anything about tliein. T have my j feat.s the Nuisances Keiuovals Act, for 

everybody lias his own jiarticular unisauce, 
and IS too fond of it to move for its removal. 
The Health of Towu.s Act has nothing in 
common with the health of Tattyboys Keuts, 
for fevers don't seem Isi trouble tbeinselves 
to come down its sLceji entrance stejw, and 
the cholera has, on three occasions, given 
it the cut direct. It is of no use bother¬ 
ing about the drainage, for nobody com¬ 
plains about it, and nobody will tell you 
whether it is deficient or not. As to the 
sujiply of water, thei'c is a pump at the 
further extremity of the Kents that would 
sati.-fy the mast exigent hydro^jathisC'; 
and, touching that pump, 1 should like to se^ 
the bold stranger female who would dare to 
draw a jugful of water from it, or the stranger 
boy who would presume to lilt to his lips tlie 
time-worn and water-rusted iron ladle at¬ 
tached by a chain to that pimip’s nozzle. 
Such persons as district surveyors and i6- 
spectors of nuisances have been heard of in 
iWyboys Bents, but they are estimated 


doubts even whtther he knows: but cveiij 
granting bis sapience, I have my .suspieiniis, 
that uiiieiss he kiu-w your po,srti(iii and cha-' 
racier well, he W()UId affect entins ignorance j 
on the ■subject, lie ba.s bis private rca.soiis i 
for doing so. ^’attylioys Kents are far tool 
snugly situated, iicaccable, and well-behaved, 
for its whereabout to be divulged to 
strangers—[lossilily i.f indifferent character. 
Tlierctoiv my ad\iec to you is, if you niider- 
sland navigatiou, wliicli I do not, to take 
your observations liy the sun ami in(>oii, and, 
by the help of -your “ Tfamiltoii Moore,” 
chroiiometer.s, quadrant, i’Oinp;i.ss steering 
due north, and a guinea ca.se of luatheiiiHtical 
inslruiiiunt.s, work out Tattyboys Kents’ 
exact place on the chart,—and tlieu go and 
find it. Or, “ another way,” as the cookery- 
book says, follow Turk’s Lane, till you come 
to Bliteoin Street, up which wander till you 
stumble, somehow, into Tattyboys Bents. 

Which last you are very likely to do lite¬ 
rally, for the only approach to the Kents is 
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beiflg in iuflueiice and nvithority infinitely Ue- milk daily for our nourishment, the house- 
low the pai-ish beadle. There was a chimney on hold goods that can be removed (by spring 
fire once at number twelve, and with iiumeiise! vans) in town or country; the enlivening 
difficulty an engine wtie lilted into the Kents, | ginger beer wbich is the fiivoujitn beverage 
but all claims of the Fire Brigade were (according to the cartoon) of the IhitLsh Field 
laughed to scorn, and the Ixiys of the Iteiits Marshal, and the lad^ in the Bloomer cos- 
maxle such a fierce attack on the engine, and tuuie. Variety is given to the windows by 
manifested so keen a desire to detain it as a many of their panes being broken, or patebed 
hostage, that the helineted men with the with pnrti-coloured paper and textile fabrics; 
hatchets were glad to make their escaiie as and by luany of the windows themselves being 


best they could. 


open the major part of the day, disclosin'''' 


I'lie first peculiarity that will strike you on houds and shoulders of various cooforiuatieus, 
entering the Kents i.s tlie talluoss of the with a foreground of tobacco pijtes and a 
]iouse.s. The blackness of tlieii’ fronts and baeUgrouud of shirt-sleeves. Fails, blooms, 
the dingiuess of their windows will not and iuultiffiriou.s odd.s and cuds, lake elf from 
ap]>ear to you as so uiieummoii, being a cha- the uniforiiiity of the areas, while the area 
racterisLic of Blitsom Slreet, Turk’s Lniie, and gates (where there are any left) swing clieer- 
the whole of the iieighljourhood. But, 'J'atty- fully to and fro. (Jroups of laughing elnldreu 
boys houses lire very tall indued, as if, being 1 “Spangle the jiavenieiit, and diversify the 
set so closely Logetlier, and being ]>reveiited ; ilnor-sLups ; and )ive!iiie.<s, colour, form, are 
by eouservative leudeiicies from spreading ! gi'-'n to the houses and the Inhabitants by 
beyond ilie limits of the Rents, “they had linen on poi.;s, half-tom-ofl' placards, 

grown taller instead, and iidiled unto them-i domestic fowls, dogs, decayed vegetables, 
selves storii's instead of wings. I can't say | oyster tubs, jiewter pots, broken shutters, 
much, either, for their }iteiure.si]ue aspect.' i<»rii bliiuls, ragi;< d door mats, lidless kettles. 
Old as the Kents are, they art not roman-j bottomles.s saucepans, shatLeicd iilates, bits 
tically old. Here are no leau-to roots, no ; of frayed rope, and cats wlio.se race is run, 
carved gables, no overliaiigiiig lintels, no i and who>e last tile has been sijuatted on. 
dorrii'T or lattice windows. 'I'liu houses are all; Tatlyboys originally intended the bouses 
•dike—all lall, giimy, ail with mathematical ' in his iLciits to be all jiiivatc mansions. Oi 
diity windows, flights of stejis (ipiite inuo-^ that there can be no doubt: else, why the 
cent of the modem fiivolities of washim; , areas, w by the d« <)j’.>.teps an J the lion-headed 
and bearthstouing), tall narrow doors, and knockers ! But, that mutability fif time and 
areas with hideous railiiig.s. One uucoui- fasliiuii which has coiivortcd the luonastei-y oi 
promisingly tasteless ^et terrible mould w.as ' tlieCi utcbcdFriarsintoaiiestofsugar brokois’ 
evidently made in the lirst instance for all, eouiitiiig houscs,^iml the I’alacc of Henry 
the lion’s bead knockers : one dispioportioueil the liightli and Cardinal 'VVolsey into a hair- 
spear-beail and t.is.scl for ail I be j’adings. I| drc.ssors .shop, has deidi as hardly with the 
can iruagiiie the first Tattyboys, a stern man private bousi's lu 'I’attyboys Kents. I’lie 
of iulle.Mble uniformity ot conduet and pur-1 sliopkeoping cleincul lias not yet whculy 
pose, saving grimly to his builder; Build j ilcstroycd tlie ari.stoeratie aspect of the pl.aco ; 
me a Kents of bo many buu.-,es, on such and j still, in very many inslanecs, petty commerce 
such a model,” luid the obedient builder 1 has set nji its petty wares in the front-jiar- 
tiirnmg out so many houses like so many j lour windows, and the eha]>uvui has built 
bricks, or .so many bullets fium a mould, or | liis cunnters and shelve.^ on the ground-flours 
piUs from a wiic, and saying, ” There,Tally- of gentility. 

boys, tlieie are your iiciits,” 'J’hcn new, I have spoken so often of Tatty boys 
painted, swept, gamished, with -the mathe- Rents, that tlie if uestion might aptly be a-sked, 
matical windows all glistening in one snn-jWho was Tatty boys 1 When did it occur 
beam, the same lion’s hoiwl knockers gi inning 1 to liirn to build Kcuts ? By what fortunate 
on tlie same doors, tlio regularity of 'J'atty- inheritance, whai adventitious accc.s.duu of 
boys Ihiiits must have been distressing: wealth, what prosperous result ot astute 
the houses must all have been as like each speculations, was he euabhal, to give his 
other as the beaux in wigs ami cocked hats, name to, and derive quarterly rents from, the 
and the belles in hoops and hair powder, two blocks of houses cln-isteiicd after him 1 
who lived when Tattyboys Kents were built; So dense is the obscurity that surrounds all 
but age, poverty, aud dirt, have given as the auteoedents of the locality, that 1 do not 
much variety of expression to these houses even know the sex of the jiriniary Tattyboys. 
now, as hair, whiskers, wrinkles, aud scars Tlie^states,titles, muniments, and inanorial 
give to the human face divine. Some of rights (whatever they may bo) of the elan 
the lion-headed knockers are gone, and many Tattyboys are at present enjoyeii by a black 
of the spear-headed railings. Some of the beaver bonntt and black silk cloak of ante- 
tall doors stand contiuu.ally open, drooping diluvian design and antemnuJan** rustiness, 
gracefully on one hinge. The plain fronts supposed to contain Miss Tattyboys. 1 say 
of the houses are chequered by lively cai'- supposed, for though the cloak and. the hou- 
toouH, pictorially representing tlie domestic net are patent in the KeiiUs on certain peri- 
mangle, the friendly cow that yields fresh odical occasions,, the ancient female (she 
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rntMt ,be old) whom they enshroud is facially listening to apjMsals for timcj afid not hearing 
as, unknown as the first Odalisque of the of a coiripromise. Gilks, the chandler’s shop- 


boys, not even Mrj Bar wise, her agent; nay, out Miss Tatty boys at Hoxloii, to beard her 
^nor. old Mr. Fazzle, llio iulmcusely rich in her very den, and api)eal to her mercy, 
bachelor of number thirteen ; but many have her charity, her womanhood, in a matter of 
. heard her stern demands for rent, and her two quarters owuig. He started one morn- 
shrill denunciations of the “carryings on” ing, with a determined shirt-collar, and forli- 
• of her tenants. It is said that Miss Tatty- tied by sundry small libations at the Cape 
boys resides at lloxtou, and that she keeps of Good Hope. He rotarned at nightfall with 
her own cows. Men say that she discounts a liaggard lace, disordered apparel, and an 
bills and is the pi-oprietor of a weekly news- unsteady gait; was inarticulate and incoherent 
paper. It is certain that siio is in frequent in his si)eeeh ; shortly afterwjxrds went to bed; 
oommnuwatioii with Mr. Kemp, the officer of j and to this day cannot bojn-evailed upon by his 
the Sheriffs’ Court; and many are the pro- ! acquaintances, by the wife of his bosom even, 
cUmations of outlawry ma.le against sprigs | to give any account of his interview, if inter- 
of nobility, with tremendously limg and i view he liad, with the Mogrera of lJo.vton. 
aristocratic names at the “suit of Bridget'Mrs.Gilks,awarywoinaD,whohasbrouglit,and 
Tattyboys. ’ Likewise, she arrested tlie is bringing, up a prodigious fatiiilv, has whis- 
honourable Tom Scaleybridge, M.l'., at the ; pored to Mrs. Spileburg, of tlic Capo of Good 
close of the last session, but w.as compelled | 11 ope, that, on tlic morning after Gilks’sexpe- 
t 0 ‘ release Luu immediately afterwanls, he I ditioii, examining his garments, as it is the 
clwming his privilege. There are many j blessed conjugal custom to do, she Ibuml, im- 
solicitorsof my acquaintance, who, in their ; priutecl in chalky dust, on the bade of his coat, 
mysteriouslymusty aud monied private offices,!//rf vu.-rJi- of rr tninuni foot / AVii.it could this 
have battered tin boxes with half effaced in- I portemU i)id Gilks]K;nctrate to fJo\toii,and 
scriptions relative to “Tattyboys E.state, was lie indeed hHrd by Miss Tattyboys I or 
1829}” ■“ Tattyboys Trust, 1832 ; ” “ T.itty- did he sutiVr the iusuiting iiitiictiun a.t the 
hoys versvn PatclierJy ; ” and “Miss Bridget | foot of some pampered menial > Or, coming 
Tattyboys.” She is mixed up with an infinity j home despairing, was he led to the cou- 
of trusts, estates, and will cases. She is the | siiinplion ^and the redundancy of copiieiv!, 
subject of dreary law-suits in which thenoriii- i and the paucity of silver, in his poekets would 
nal plaintiff is the reid defendant, and the , favour this view of the case) of more liipiid 
defendant ought not to bc||p, party to tlie | sustenance of a fermented nature than was - 
■suit at all. Time is always being given to good for liini ? jA ml was he in tliisstato kicked 
speak to her, or communicate with her, or ; by outraged landlord or infuriated pot com- 
to summons her to produce pjqiers, which , jianion ? Gilks Ih'os, and makc.s no sign, 
she never will pi-oduce. Law reports about: pressed on the subject of Miss Tatlybovs, 
her cases begin with “So far back as eighteen .he reluctantly grumldos that she is an “old 
hundred and ten ; ” “ it will be remembered j image,” and tlii.s is all. 

tliat}” “this paH heai’d ease;” and the i liuar reader (and the digrc.ssion may be 
daily newspapers occasionally contain letters ; less intolerable seeing tliat'it takes place in ’ 
denying that she made a projiosition to A, or | what is but a digrea.sion itsell), [ do wonder 
sued IJ, or was indebted to C: signed by i what Mis.s Tattyboys is like. Is she really 
Driver, Chizzle, and Wrench, solicitoi-s for the stem, harsh, uneomproiiiising female that 
Miss Tattyboys. She got as far as the House her acts be-speak her ? Does she sit in a rigid 
of Lords once, in an appeal case against Coger cap, or still accoutred in the black bonnet 
Alley Bam^ Cui^er Loll, of Bombay; but and veil in a dreary office-like jairlour 'at 
how this litigious old female managed to Hoxton, with all lier documents docketed on 
get out, physically or literally^ to Hindostnn, a table before her, or glaring from pigeon- 
or into difficulties with a Parsee indigo holes, shelves, and cupboards V Or is slio a 
broker, passes my comprehension. A mys- jolly, apjile faced, little woman, in a cheery 
terious old lady this. room with birds and plants and flowers,' 


IB no dubiety about her existence there. Only Dorcas to the poor, the idol of all the dissent-' 
bo a little behindhand with your renL and ing ministers aronnd ?' Perhaps. Wlio- 

S j will soon be favoured with one ot‘ Mr. knows? Ah! how unlike we all are to 
rwise’s “Sir, I am instraciod by Miss what we seem ! How the roar of the lion 
Tattyboys ” ; and close upon tliat will follow abroad softens into tbri bleating of the lamb 
Mr. S. £lcrutor, Mias Tattyboys’ broker, with at home ! How meekly the fierce potoiit' 
l}.is distraint, and his levy, and his inventory, schoolmaster of the class-room holds out hfs 
and all the ceremonies of selling up. 1 should knuckles for the ruler in the study ! He who 
opine that Mjaa Tattyboys is deafj for she is is the same in his own home of homes as he 
remarkable incases of us^d rent for not abroad, is a marvel. 
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Hi^B Tattj^bojshas a carriage and a horse, 
'bat for certMn reasons npon which 1 briefly 
touched in allusion to the pariah engine, her 
visits to the Kents aife made perforce on foot 
Monday mominm, black Mondays emphati- 
< 3 ally, are her ordinary visiting days; and on 
such mornings you will see her dusky form 
learning at Mr. Fazzle’s door, or flitting 
tlirongh the Bents as she is escorted to her 
carriage by Barwise, her .agent, (.'ommuni- 
cations may be made direct to her, but they 
always come somehow through Barwise. Ho 
may be described ,as tbc buffn- to tho Tatty- 
boys train ; and run at her ever so hard, 
Barwise receives the first crdlision, and de¬ 
tracts from its force. If (Jilks wants time, 
or Cliapford tlu'ealens to leave unless his 
roof is looked to, or Mrs. Cliowiies asks 
.again about that kitchen range, or Spileborg 
ex])resses :i sav.age ojanion that. hi.s lionse wdl 
luuible ill next 'week, and tliat tlicre’ll be 
mui’der against soniehody, Barwise inter¬ 
poses, e.splaiiis, promises, refuses, will see 
about it. Wliich Barwise never does. Yon I 
tiy to get at Mis.s 'I'attyboys, Init yon can't, { 
thoiigli yon are williiu hand and e.-irshot ofi 
her. The portentous lilaek veil llulters in, 
the wind ; j'ou are dazzled and terrified by I 
her huge black reticule bursting with ]):ij)ors ; j 
you sti’ivc to sjieak ; but Miss T.attyboys is ; 
gone, .and .all you can do is to throw youi'scif, 
ujioii Barwise,'wlio throws yon over. I 

The carriage of the landlady of the Bents I 
is ah anomalous vehicle on vt:rv h.igh sjiriugs, | 
whieli the body seems dcciiledly never to I 
■niavc been made for tlie whecis, which on! 
their part aiipear to be all of ditl'eicnt sizes,! 
Jind shriek while moving dreadfully. Much i 
basket-work entei's into the composition of 
Miss Tattyboys’s carriage, also much rusty i 
leather, .ami a considerable quantity of a' 
textile fabric resembling bed-tieking. Tliero ; 
arc two lanqis, one of which is (juite liliml ami; 
glas^Iess, ami the other blinking aud knocked | 
eu one side in some bygone colli'sioii, to .a j 
voiy squinting obliquity. A complicali.iii of ] 
straps and rusty iron attaches this equipage ' 
to a very long-bodied, short-legged black 
horse, not unlike a timisjiit dog, which .aji- 
pears to be utterly disgusted with the whole 
turiioul, and drags it with an outsti'etchcd 
lieud and outstretched legs, as though he 
f^ere a dog, and the carriage were a tin 
kettle tied to his tall. Tliere h.as been blood 
'and bone once about this liorse doubtless; 
but the blood is conlined at present to a per- \ 
pelual raw on his shoulder, ai-tfully veiled { 
tram the Society’s constables by the rags of j 
his dilapidated collar, aud the bone to a | 
lamentably anatomical development of his 
ribs. To him, is Jehu, a man of grim aspect 
aud of brickdust complexion, whose hat and ! 
coat are as the hat ami coat of a groom, but i 
wliose legs are as the legs of an agricultural! 
labourer, inasmuch as they are clad in! 
corilnroy, and terminate with heavy shoes,; 
much clayed. He amuses himself while j 


waiting for his mistress with i^jgravatmg the 
leng-bodied horse with his whip on his blind 
side (he is wall-eyed) and with reading a 
tattered volume, averred by many to m a, 
hymn-book, but declared liy some to be a 
Little Warbler, insomuch as smothered re¬ 
frains of " right tooral lol looral ” liave been,' 
heard at times frorti his dreary coachbox. It 
is not a pleasant sight this rusty carriage 
with the long horse, and the gi'im coachman 
jolting and staggering about Blitsom Street, 
it does not do a man good to see the black 
bonnet and veil inside, with the big reti¬ 
cule and the papers, and overshadowed by 
them all, as though a cypress had been 
drawn over her, a poor litl.le weazened dimi¬ 
nutive pale-faced little girl, in a bonnet pre¬ 
posterously large for her, supposed to be 
Miss Tattyboys’s niece, also to be a some¬ 
thing ill 01i.aiicery, imd tho “ infant ” about 
whoso “custody” there is such a fluster 
I every other term, tlie unhappy heiress of 
thoii-sauds of disputed pounds. 

1 cannot finally' dismiss Miss Tattyboy# 
without saying a word about Barwise, her 
agent. Barwise as a con’pspoudent is hated 
and conteiiiiied, but Barwise as a man is po- 
])ulaV and i-cs]iected. His letters are dread- 
iul. When Bar\yise says he -will “ write to 
you,” you are certain (failing jmymeut) of 
being sued. Barwise's first letters first begin, 

“ It is now .some Lime since ; ” his second mis¬ 
sives commence with the awful words, “ Sir,' 
iinloss ;" and after that, lie is suro to bo 
“ iustrueted by Miss Tattyboys,” and to 
sell you uji. It is horrible to think that 
liai’wise not only collects Miss Taltyboys’s 
rents ; but tliat he collects debts for 
anybody in tho neighbourhood, takes out 
the abhorred “gridirons,” or County Court 
summonses, is an auctioneer,appraiser, valuer, 
estate, house, and generid agent. Div-julful 
thought for l-kirwise to have a general agency 
over you 1 Yet Barwise is not horrible to view, 
being a sandy ni.aii of pleasant mien, in a lung 
brown coat, lie is a capital agent, too, to 
employ, if you want to get iu any little mo¬ 
neys that are due to you ; and then it is as-' 
touishing how you find yourself egging Bar- 
wise on, and telling him to be firm, and not 
to hear of delay. I think there is but 
one sentiment th.at can surpass the uidijpiatiou 
a man feels at being forced to jiay any¬ 
thing lie owes—iuid that is the indignation 
'With which he sets abont foi'eiiig people to 
pay, who owe him anything. 

liarwise sings a good song, and the parlour 
of the Cape of Good Hope nightly echoes to 
his tuneful muse. I don’t believe he ever went 
foi'ther seaward th.an Git'cuwieh, but he 
specially atfccts nautical diUie.s, and his 
plaintive “ Then farewell my trim-built 
wherry,” and “When my money was all 
spent,” have been found occasionally exas¬ 
perating to jiartics whose “sticks” be liaa, 
been instrumental in seizing the day before.' 
Ou festive occasioph I have however heardi 
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liis'lieaUh proposed, aud the laudstoiy notes 
of “ For he’s a jolly good fellow! ” go round. 

There are three notable institutions in 
Tattyboys llcuts. I am rather at a loss which 
first to touch upon. These are the posts, the 
children, and the dogs—and all three as con¬ 
nected with the 8tej)s. Suppose, in reverse 
order of rank, I take the brute creation first. 
Tattyboys Rents if it were famous for aiiy- 
thiug, which it is not, should be faunms for 
its dogs. They are remarkable, firstly, for 
not having any particular breed. Gilks, the 
chandler’s shopkeejjer, had a puppy which 
was “giv’ to hirii by a ]>arty as was always 
mixed up with dogs,” which he though), at 
first, would turn out a jjointer, then a leri lor, I 
then a spaniel ; but was nii.serahly disap-1 
pointed ill all his conjectures. Ife Jiad gone | 
to the expense of a collar for him, and the ! 
conversion of an eiujilicd butter firkin iiilo a 1 
kennel, aud, in despair, took him to Chuliers, | 
the greengrocer, and dog’s meat vender, in' 
Blitsoiu Street, and solemnly' asked his opi¬ 
nion mxju him. “There liain’t a hmeh of; 
"bi'ced in him,” wa.s the dictum ot (Jlinffers, as ' 
he contemptuously bestowed a morsel of 
eleemosynary paunch upon the low-bn d cur. | 
Cliarley (this was tlie auinial’s uamc),«grcw' 
up to be a gaunt dog of wolf-like aspeci, an ' 
incorrigible tliief, a alianieles.s profligate, a, 
bully' and a tyrant. He w,as the terror of the i 
children and the other dogs ; and as if tliat iiu- i 
happy Gilks had not ali-eaily sufficient sor-! 
rows ujiou his head, had the ineonccivablo j 
folly and wickedness to make .an attack one , 
Monday morning ujion the sacred black silk ' 
dress of Miss Tattyboys. Vou may iningine ' 
tiiat Barwise was dow'ii upon Gilks file very ' 
next day, like a portcullis, (fiiarley hence-' 
forth disappeared. Gilks had a strange 
affection for him, aud still cherislied a fond 
belief that he would turn out souieUruig iu 
the thorough-bred line some day'; Imt the 
butter-firkin^was removed to the hack yard, 
and Charley Vas supposed to pass the rest of 
Ids existence in howling and fighting with his 
chain iu tliat lown-liou&e amid brickbats, ^ 
cabbage-stalks aud clothes-pegs, liaviiig in' 
additign a villegiatuKi or country-house in an' 
adjacent dust-bin, into wliich the length of 
his chain just ilQowed him to Bcramble, and' 
in the winch he sat among the dust .and 
ashes, rasping hims'-lf occasionaJly (for depi¬ 
latory puTiioses) against a potsherd. 

There is a brown dog of an uncertain shade 
of mongrelity who (tliey are all such cha- 
racter.s these dogs tinat I think tliey deserve 
a superior pronoun) belongs to nobody' in par- 
.and is generally known in tlie Rents 
aJj'the Bow-wow. As such it is his avocation 
delight to seek the company of very young j 
,i’*hildren (those of from eighteen montlis to two 
S? ytors of age are his preference) whose favour 
and familiarity he courts,and whom lie amuses 
f his gambols and good-humour. The bow- 
ow is a welcome guest on all door-steps, 
and in most entrance halls. His gymnastics 


are a never-failing souree of amusement to 
the juvenile population, and he derives 
immense gratification from the terms of 
eudeariuciit and cajolement addressed by the 
mothers and iiui'scs to their children, all of 
w'hich expressions this feeble-minded animal 
takes to be add ressed to himself, and at whioh 
he sniggers his head and wags Lis stump of a 
tail ti-emendoiisly. 1 have yet to learn 
wliclher this brown, hairy', ugly dog is so 
fond of the little children, aud frisks round 
them, and rolls them over with such tender 
lovingiiesB, aud suffers himself to be pulled 
and iiiiu'hcd iuid poked by his playmates all 
with iinmov'ablc couiphiccucy—I say, I have 
yet to learn whether he dots all this through 
sheer guoil-hnmour and fondness for children, 
or whether he is a]irofouiid hy'^iocritc, skilled 
in the way's of the voild, and knowing that 
the way to Mother Ilubbaril’s cupboard, 
when there arc any bones iu it, is tlirougb 
Mother llubba'il’s heart. 1 hojic, for the 
ciedit of dog nature aud for iny own satis¬ 
faction, loving it, that the first is the cause. 

The only dog in the Routs that can claim 
any family or breed is an aiiiin.al by the uanio 
of Buffo, who was, in remote time.s, a .Fi’cnch 
poodle. 1 say 'ints; for the jirioilleiau ap- 
pear.'uice has long since dejiarted from him, 
and he resemhles much iiuire, now, a very 
dii-ty', shaggy, white bear, seen tlirough the 
small end of an opera-glass. Ho was the 
pro])orty’, on his first iiitroductiim to tlie 
Rents of one MouMcur I'liillipR—whether 
originally ITiilippe or not, 1 do not. know— 
wild, it tvas interred from sundry sti-ange 
par.ajihernali.-i that he left behind him on his 
abrupt departure from his rcsMcuee, was 
sonielhiug iu t ho magici.ui, not to say' conjuror 
and mountebank lino. Buffo was then a 
glorious annual, half shaved, as pooillcs should 
be, with llulfy rings round his legs, ;ind two 
tufts on his hauiielus, .and a coal-black nose, 
and a pink skin. Ho could mount tmd 
ilesceud a ladder ; he could lun away when 
Monsieur ITiillips lihiled that tlnre w.a{i a 
“ policenian coming he could limp on one 
leg; he could droji down dead, dance, climb 
up a laiup-post at the word of command. It 
was even said that lie liad been seen in James 
Street, Covenl Garden, on a ragged piece of 
carjiet, telling fortunes upon the cards, and 
pointing out Monsicnr Phillips a.s the gi'eatest , 
rogue in eonijiany. Monsieur PhUlifis, how¬ 
ever, one morning suddenly disappeared, 
leaving sundry weeks' rent owing to his land¬ 
lord, Cliapford, of the beershop; his only 
effects being the strange imjilements of leger¬ 
demain T have noticed, aud the dog Bt^lfo, 
whom ho had placed at livery, so to state, at 
least at a fixed weekly stijieud for his bowd 
and lodging. I need uotsay that in a very short 
time the unfortunate dog “ eat his liead right 
off; ” the amount of paunch he had consumed 
far exceeding his marketable value. Gbapford, 
after vainly debating as to the prourietjjit 
turning tlie magician’s cups into Jmilf-pifit 
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measureBjandliiabaUs into bagatelle ballB,Bol«l left him leluotantly ; persuaded that tbe 
them to ScrutJor, the broker, and Buffo himself greatest charity 1 could have extended'to 
tO'Joe (surname unknown) who is a Ijelper him would have been to blow his brains 
up Spavins’ yard, the livery and bait stables, out. 

iii Blitsom Su-iKsl. Joe“knowed of a lady You are not to think that these I 
down Kensington who was worry nuts have mentioned are all the dogs of which 
upon poodles; ” and Bufio previous to his Tattyboys Rents can boast. Many more are 
introduction to the Lady amateur, was sub- they, big dogs and little dogs ; from that 
jected to sundry dreadful opi ratums of coipuleut Kewfouu<llaiid dog of Serutor’s, the 
farriery, in the way of clipping, staining, and broker, whose sagacity is so astoinnling as to 
curtailing, which made him from that d.ay lead to his being uu.sted with baskets and 
forward a dog of sullen and morose tem])or. cash, to purchase Inead and buleher’.s meat— 
He soon came back from Kensington in d is- the which he does I'aithfully, bringing back 
grace, the alleged cause of his dismissal being change with scrupulous exactitiule—and 
his having fought with and killed a gray who.so only fault is his rapid rate of locomo- 
coekatou. He was re-sold to Mrs. Lazenhy. tiou, and defecl.ive vision, whiuli lead him to 
old Mr. Fazzle's hmisekeejier ; but he had run up against and ujjset very nearly everv- 
either forgotten or was too luisanthn'pie to body he meets in Ids journeys—to Bob 
perforiu any of his old tricks, legarded Iflatlier, the harirer’.s, cock-tad terrier, which 
polieemen unmoved, .'iiul passed the uhole can kill a “ power of rats,” and has more than 
pack of airiLs with jirofouiid disdain. A once heen niatclied in Bell’s Life (familiarly 
report, too, founded oji an inadvertent rc- eall d by thes}ior(iug jiart of the Routs, The 
miu'k of Chapfori-l, that he (llidfo) had once Life) to do so. J may say to the honour 
l)ot-n on the stage, and hud been tiled out of, of the dogs of Tattyboys Rents, that they 
a cannon Iiy tlie clown in a paiitotnime. i seldom str.-iy be_\ond its limits; and that 
' succeeded ill ruining him in tlie o|)ini<iii of|if aiij' strange dog descend tliu steps leading 
the Rents, who hold all " play-actors” in' tlieivnnto, tliey invariably fall upon, and 
hori'or : he passed from owner to owner, niul .-'trive to demolish him with the utmost 
was sneccssively' kicked out aiiid discarded by feroeiky. 

all,aiidiuiw haugsabout. tMiaplord’a, asliabby, I'lie chlldien of the Rents are so much 
used-np, dc‘gra.deJ, broken-down bciast. like oUier strei-t children tliat they preserve 

Is there :uiy thing more iiitialilc in aniijia.111 he same tr;ithi.ioiis of street game.s and songs 
nature tiiau a tliorouglily liard-np dog eominoii to other localilie.s. They are remark- 
Sneh a one I met two Siind.'iys back m a i aide, liow'evor, for a eertaiu grave and sedate 
shiningly genteel street in Pimlico. He was | tleineanoiir winch 1 have never failed to 
a cur, most wretchedly alteiniatcd, .and there | ob.>.ervc in cliildren wlio are in the habit of 
I' in Pimlico lie sal, with elongated jaws, his j sitting mucii upon flights of steps. Such 
I Lead on one side, Ids eyes wofully upturned, | sb'ps are the sands of life, and the sea of the 
i hia haunches turned out, his feet together, | street rolls on before them. The stej.)s of 
I Ilia tail sulslued, his ribs rampant. .an utterly ' Tattyboys Bents are to the children there 
I woi'U out, brokeii down, ruined old dog. 11 a jdace of deliberation, recreation, obserration, 

1 he had talten a ]iiece of ehalk, and written .and rejiose. There, 's to-nmn-o\v‘s lessou 
} “lam starving,’’ fifty times on the jiave- studied; there, iloes tlie bain learn a viva-voce 
I inent in the most ornamental cahgmjdiy, lesson in walking; there, is itlie dirt jde made, 
it could not have excited more sympathy and the sharp pointed “cat” tfonstnicied ; 
than tlie unutterable cxpre.s8ii)U of Ids ob- tliere, does the nuise eliild i-e.st, and the little 
lique mis-ry, projiiied up sidew'ay’s against a maid achieve her ta.sk of sewing ; there, are 
kitchen raiiiiig. 1 had no sooner stojiped to tojis wound, and marbles gambled for, and 
accost him, than, tak'iug it frir granted that 1 juvenile scandals promulgated ; there, is the 
was going to kick him or beat him because he quarrel cugondered, and the difference ad- 
was miserable, he shambled meekly into the justed. It is good to see this La 8cala of 
gutter^ where he stood shivering; but 1 Tattyboys Rents on a sunshiny day; its 
Bpokc him fair, and addre.ssing him in what degrees sowoi with little people, whose juvenile 
little I knew of the Doggee language, strove falk falls cheerfully on the ear .after tlie ruder 
to reassure him. But how could 1 relieve coiivei’satiou at the posts. 'I’he posts are 
biml What could 1 do for him 1 It was a immediately behind the steps, forming a grove 
stem uncomproiuiaiug shining British Sun- of egress,—sort of forest of Soigiiics, behind 
day ; there was no back slum iiigh ; no lowly the Muni Saint Jean of the Rents,—into 
shop, whither I could convey him to regale Blitsoni Street. At the posts, is Wapford’s 
on dog’s meat. Moreover it was church beershop ; pots are tossed for at the posts, 
time, and I could not even purchase licensed anil bets are made on hoi’seraeos. Many a 
victuals for his succour. It was no good married wom.an in the Renks “drats” the 
giving him a jieimy. I might as well have posts, at whose door she-lays the Satunhiy 
given him a tract. He was unmistakeably night vagaries of lier “ master; ” forgetting 
“»n^, and I could not convey him homo; how many of her own sex ai-e postally 
and I knew of no dog-bospital. So I ex- guilty, and how often she herself has stooii 
horted him to patience and resignation, and a gossiping at the posts. 
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And 80 , from the Pump at one extremity 
to the Posts at the otlter, I have glanced 
fitfully at ^futtyboya Rents. ITiero are other 
and queerer cnaraoters resident in its dingy 
old houses; if you have any curiosity to 
know further about them, I way gratify it in 
good time. 

NATURE’S CHyiNGES OP DRESS. 

The infinite variety of costume in which 
Nature decks herself originate in ninety-two 
thousand nine hmidi-ed and thirty chief 
designs, and every one of these designs is 
capin)le of countless variation. Her num¬ 
berless Hailes, her harmonious blendings of 
colour, her rich treiiaury of shapes and 
modes, are hardly glanced at by the languid 
eye of Fashion. Fashion may, in common 
with the rest of the world, have heard of the 
“earth’s apparel,” hut slio scarcely knows 
how the whole is arranged, or wliere each 
of Nature’s modes most prevails. 

fn every zone the earth wears a different 
livei-y; in every country Nature bedecks 
herself after a different fashion. But, every¬ 
where her garb is many-coloured ami miilti- 
fonn. The turbaued Indian and the chimuey- 
pot-hiitled Englishman, arc not more wiilely 
dissimilar in costume than Nature’s dress 
in India is unlike Nature’s druss in England.; 
Her inoiles we more lasting than the 
fa.sbions of human kind, for Nature counts 
life by centuries; we by Bccouds. They are less , 
capricious, although infinitely more numerous. 
For, on a grand scale, Nature follows a' 
definite plan m the ordering ami arrangement' 
of her apparel: not yierhaps easily seen until ] 
we glance with comprehensive eye from the i 
pole to the equator. We tlicn perceive that! 
tlie method of Natm-e is directly opposed to! 
the method of man. i 

As the tribes of men af)proacli the j 
broiling tropics, they divest themselves i 
of heavy and cumbrous clothing, and re- [ 
sort to simple, thin attire. But it is i 
exactly where the tropical stiu glows most 
fiercely, that Nature clothes herself in a dense ' 
tapestry of vegetation. In the north, where I 
we muffle our pinched forms in layers of! 
clothing, the iCarth hardily bares its breast j 
to winter. In the south, where to ua even | 
the lightest jacket is oppi-essivo, Nature [ 
invests herself in a thick and gorgeous I 
mantle. Where moisture is a rare visitant, 
and where, when it does visit the earth, it 
comes either in torrents from the sky, or in 
periodical overflows from rivers, the vegeta- 
tioi^ is of massive spongy texture, with gaping 


/'yvatep. A faOw rate of evaporation from the 
thus laid up, cools the surrounding j 
aiinosphere ; and descending in dew, refreshes 
the. parched soil; or, vivifyiti^ it, rescues it 
frtm^barreuuesR. Perhaps tailors may take 
a Nature’s arrangement of heri 


appwel in the tropics, apd furnish iu witlji 
refrigerating coats tor worm <fiimates.. Some¬ 
thing might perhaps be done in the way of 
an evaporating coat-4 delicious inventa'on 
which would have the effect of cooling the 
wearer in proportion to the drought anuheat 
of the atmosphere without. Botanioally 
speaking, such an arrangement would, as we 
have seen, be strictly natural. If, bowevfiij 
any delighted Indian, who may chance to read 
these pages, should feel inclined, iu the fulness 
of his trust in the wisdom of Nature, practi- 
I cally to adopt her method, and, inducting him- 
> self within a wet sheet, bask in the beat of 
the sun, let him report his experience; but 
first, let him consult his doctor.. 

The laws which regulate the distribution 
of plants over the surface of the earth, 
and the preiiominance of certain forms itt 
special localities,—tlie sumptuary laws pf 
nature, as we may wed call them, since they 
determine everywhere the nature of the. 
earth’s apparel,—aro peremptory and severe. 
If we examine the separate elements of 
the mass of vegetation which everywhere 
adorns the earth, we arc not long before 
we recognise, iu every zone, forms with 
which wo do not meet elsewhere. In- 
every latitude we find plants to which that 
special territory is assigned as their domain, 
beyond whicli tlicir jiassport will not carry 
them, out of which they dare not travel, 
unless the art and skill of man find them 
artificial homes. The Gulf-stream may carry 
the tropic seed to the coast.s of Norway,— 
the bird or insect may bear the vegetable 
germ from Indian woods to plant it in a 
northern soil; but offended Nature avepges 
the transgression of her changeless laws. 
The seed never germinates, but is blighted 
by the asperities of a new and more 
rigorous clinic. Tims the grape does fiot 
cheer the gloomy northrnen; the vine being 
forbidden to pass Vieyond the latitude of 
Berlin. A line extended across Norway and 
intersecting the cast coast of Sweden, bounds 
the northward travels of wheat. Beyond 
the barrier whicli iutersecUi Drontlieira, cold 
winds strike death on all wlioatcn crops. Bat, 
farther north, even in climates which the 
birch can no longer endure, hardy John 
Barleycorn thrives, and gladdens the hearts! 
of men with honest cake and stout ale. Thus 
his praises are sung in regions where the 
more effeminate wheat is unknown. 

The most potent viceroy whom Nature IiOiB 
appointed to preside over the distribution, of 
plant-forms, and determine the fasbion of the 
earth’s vegetable clothing in every zone, is 
Heat. Heat rules the world of plants with 
iron sway. Before his red-hot sceptre, ^,11 vege¬ 
tation boWs. Accordingly as he distributes 
his bounteous rays the forms of vegetation 
are developed. He marks out the earth in 
regions, and ifreisich ho bids one general i^'e 
of forms to prevail; each has its own fashion. 
Within these definite limits fiertaui plants 
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a« confined by his -will. As we journey 
from the, poles to the equator, we pass suc- 
rf'cesMvely through these ^ehs of regetation, 
strictly subjected to the influence of the laws 
^f H^t. Passing rapidN from the icy arctic 
' region, clothed only by the red snow-plant,— 
a simple vegetable-cell,**-we enter a region 
of silky mosses, grey withered lichens, and 
low-stemmed alpnie plants with tufts of 
foliage andofflowei-s. Next we plunge into a 
forest-region of dusky gnarled pines and tall 
needle-leaved firs, whose spreading t)-unks or 
mouldering mosses are swathed iu a shroud of 
'dull, sedge-like ferns. Traversing a variegated 
Flora, we reach—across the Droutheim line, 
where wheat begins — a region in which 
flourish the oak with its picturesque bold¬ 
ness of brandling, the yet more noble chest¬ 
nut covered with masses of foliage, the lime, 
and the elm. In this region, smiling mea¬ 
dows alternate with shadowy woods; and 
the industry of man has covered the face 
of t1»o earth with ridi and fruitful tornfields. 
Scaling theAltw, we <icsccnd into a zone of 
trees whose sliiuiug leaves the winter does 
not nip; around whose trunlts climb the 
vine-boughs; and where, in summer, the 
beautiful rock -I'ose replaces the sweet- 
scented hyacinth of spring. This is the land 
whore 

Through the dark green leaves the gold oranges glow. 

Mort! fortunate in our jiowcr of return 
, than those martyrs ol our race whose 
ambition to unfold the mysteries of tlie 
Niger has hurried them to an early grave, 
wc stretch aci'oss tlie African l>cseit, 
and enter the zone where the liopie sun vivi¬ 
fying earth, moist with the heavy vapour 
of tlie ocean, imparls vigour to a matchless 
I’aco of plants. Hero, the slender date lifts 
its tall he.ad on high, and mighty climbers 
twine around huge sycamores. The lichen of 
the north that sits so modestly hi russet 
garb on rock or tree and calls no man’s 
r:',tci)tion to itself, is oxcluaugeu for the para¬ 
site with gorgeous blossoms that entwine 
itself with tlie grasp of a boa-con.strielor 
round some hapless trunk, until it happens to 
a tree in the tropics as it has hapiieued in all 
climates to men, that the strong parasite 
attains the mastery and kills the stem by 
'which it rose. Here, too, the leafless 
spurge prepares nutritious milk, or poisou- 
, ous sap — the one haiaily distinguishable 
from the other, exco]it by careful analysis. 
The baobab displays gigantic masses of 
wood that have endured six tliousand 
.years; and the dragon-tree, “ embosomed in 
infinite silence," recounts with speechless 
tongue the experiences of fifty ceuturies of 
time. 

We have passed through the six regions of 
beat’s dominions, in whimi an ever-increasing 
warmth of Ijemperature continually gives birth 
to a lioh'er. and more luxuiiant'vegetation. 
A mor^ condensed but more laborious view 


of the compelling influence of heat might -be 
obtained in toiling up the colossal mountains 
of the tropics; from whose summit man 
is enabled to contemplate alike all. the 
families of plants and the stars of the 
firmament. Here, the Jiflerent climates, in¬ 
stead of being spread over the earth's sur- 
fjice, are ranged one above the other; and 
heat, watching over the accomplishment of 
its eternal oril'uiances, arbitraril}' liniits the 
succession of the forms of vegetation; im- 
pi'isouing each within its projier zone of 
elevation, as on plain land they were confined 
within parallels of latitude. From these 
heights the eye wanders over all the climatal 
regions of vegetation jiiled one above the 
other; surveying at a single glance the 
feathery palm, the trcc-feni with lace- 
liko foliage, the oak, the alpine rose^ 
the yellow wavy grass-fields, and the 
grey liclien. At their base flourish the 
banana of the south and the orange: 
the, lofty peaks arc clothed Ivith lichens or 
with eternal snow. 

It is hero that we most clearly recognise 
the imperi.'d sw.ay of heat over the vege¬ 
table kingilom. It was on the rocky walls 
and decUvitie.s of the Cordilleia, that Hum¬ 
boldt first r«‘ad the Laws of heat inde¬ 
libly inscribed, and demonstrated to us its 
potent influence in cH'ccting the climatal dU- 
triliulioii of organic forms, .md in altering the 
asjicct of u.atui'e. It wms a considerable step 
towai-ds more perfect comprehension of this 
subject, when he connected with imaginary 
lines tho.se points on the earth which enjoy 
the same mean tcinporaturn, and found that 
such “ lines of equal heat ’’ coincide with 
lines drawn to indicate the boundaries within 
wiiich wheat, maize, rice, the vine, the olivo, 
and other plants, are capable of siicce.ssful cul¬ 
tivation. These lines of ecjual heat .arc far from 
being parallel to the eijuator; for local influences 
strongly affect the tcnijicrature uf every part 
of the globe; but, to tliem closely cling the 
boundaries of vegetation, loyal to the laws 
of heat, and widely wfvndcring from the paral¬ 
lels of latitude to follow accurately these 
devious lines which heat has traced for 
them; scorning the regular tracks which 
geographers have laid down. Nor does 
the ]>lant dare to transgress this limitary 
legislation. 

Tins is llio primal contract: thosn the laws 

Imposed hy Nature: and by Nature’s Cause. 

Heat, however, is not the sole potentate 
by whose will the fashions of the earth’s 
apparel are determined. Minor tyrants en¬ 
force equally stringent limitations ; narrow¬ 
ing yet more the sphere of plant-existence, 
and the circle within which plant-migration . 
is possible. One of these sub-regeiite, is soil. 
The plant indigenous to the chalky cli^ 
borne on the wings of the storm to a 
rocky granite headland, will as surely perish 
as the tropic shrub transported to an. 
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arctic clime. The cause is found in the 
part which soil plays in ministering to the 
life of Plant. Nature has ordained that 
while heat shall control with undisputed 
sway tlie chemical changes by which the 
plant assimilates its food, and converts into 
nourishment the rsiw material of its growth, 
the soil shall supply to each some earthy salt 
or mineral, different in every class of plants, 
but not the less essential to the life of the 
individnal. Thus the plant is ])laeed in this 
respect at the mere}’’ of soil. For, while 
one plant must obt.'iin a certain amount 
of lime, another re<i[uii‘es potosh, and a 
third silica. Eut, the soil does not every¬ 
where yield to thn plant these uoces- 
sary contlitions of its existence ; and thus it 
is enabled despotically to impose a cheek on 
the progress of the plant over the surface 
of the earth. Some classes of j)lants can 
only live on turf soils, others in chalk soils, a 
third in land abounding in soda. It is espe¬ 
cially those plants which require an unusual 
ingredient, or a large proportion of a not un¬ 
common salt, that are most curtailed in their 
wanderings by the power of soil. Thus 
tobacco, requiring twenty per cent of lime and 
ina^csia is contined to a very few places; 
and so the great sugar-producing species— 
sounding in iodine ari<l soda, can tlourisli 
only in the se.a. In the variety of its chemical 
character, soil finds the means of binding to 
special districts all the forms of vegetation. 
Additional resources are furnished by the 
differing mechanical conditions of the earth. 
These nave rendered it possible for soil to 
ordain to some plants a residence on broken 
rocks ; to others a «lwelling in loose powdery 
sand, or rich clayed mould. Hence old Virgil 


* Not eveiy plant on every soil may grow, 

Tho sollow'tiannts, the watery groiin<l and low. 

The marshcR, alders ; Nature seems t' ordain 
The reeky cliff for the wild ash's reign. 

The baleful yew to northern blasts assigtis. 

To shores the myrtles ; and to mounts, the vines." 

Heat issues its orders that each class of plants 
shall confine their journeyings within fixed 
limits. The soil ]Q-omulgates the decree, that 
even in its wanderings through the permitted 
space, the plant shall visit only certain locali¬ 
ties. Heat sways the fashion of the earth’s 
vegetable mantle in large regions of the 
earth. Soil determines how each portion 
shall he arranged, and where each floral 
decoration shall be fixed, bringing together 
plants of a similar nature, and arranging 
them in what botanists have termed social 
bands. 

These laws remain for ever changeless in 
their action. Since the beginning of the 
world they have coerced all vegetable 
mture beneath a sway alike salutary and 
'irresistible. Qbedient to the laws of Heat, 
■IgpgetatioD him throughout all earthly time 
* anced wiUi the increase of tempera- 


twrej recoded'with its decrease. Soy? great 
the changes thus efll^ted, record^ his¬ 
tory cau telf; But »' few^ centarles ago 
Iceland still enjoyed a modifrate degi-ee of 
heal, and then still shared in the .culture o! 
grain; but, with the departure of heat^ 
wheaten crops h.ave also fled, and with diffi¬ 
culty’ are some scanty ears of barley now cul¬ 
tivated. ('lover, as if for compensation, flying 
from the dry summers of the south, has't^en 
refuge in the moister north. Norlhern Ger¬ 
many lifis seen in tho last eighteen centuries 
a most jiropitions change. The labour of. 
man apwai’s to have gradually conciliated 
the goodwill of Heat, by levelling forests 
and draining swamps, and cultivating the 
j groundand, in a spot where Tacitus asserts 
j that not even a cherry, much less a grape, 

I would gi'ow, the generous vine supplies a 
happier race with rich draughts of noble 
liucleslieimcr. 

This, with many other cheering facta, 
should preserve in us the faith that it ia, 
within the vocation and pow<‘r.s of man, 
availing hLinself of the all-powerful influences 
of heat and soil, to save Greenland from 
' becoming an uninhabited waste of ice, or 
I Ealostinc from degenerating into a desei^— 
i everywhere, indeed, to resist the abasement of 
'nature. ' 

MY CAVASS AND I. 

Mt Cavass is eminently a fine gentlelaim. 
Tlie Greeks 8.ay that he wafe like' a 
lady in an interesting condition. I should 
be rather inclined to describe his gait as 
a tragedy stalk, like that of a tnig^an 
of very great power at the 
Theatre ; but this is merely a difleimipe of 
opiidon. A Cavass ia a sort of body-guia^'or 
man-at-arras off duty, who is the iudis^ieii- 
sable appendage of an official personaM'^ao 
the great kingdom to which I am accredit^. 

I have a Cavass, therefore, because I am an 
official personage. I am Her Britannic Ma¬ 
jesty’s deputy assistant sub-vice consular agent 
at the island of Barataria. My fonner pro¬ 
fession was that of dancing-master at a ladies’ 
school. It was at my school that Lord 
Charles Luckidown, eldest son of the almost 
pauperised Earl of Strawtherby, met hta 
wife, the then Miss Plumbus, eldest daughter 
of Plumbus, the great tea-man of the firm of 
Plumbus, (ihops, and Twigging, who died 
worth one million and a half sterling. This 
was why I was a[)poiiitod, by the interest of 
Lord Charles, out of gratitwle, when he 
got into Parliament, as deputy-assistant 
sub-vice consular agent to the island 
above-mentioned; and why the pasha and 
barbarians of the place are made to tremide 
at my pod. It is also, probably, why I tub 
not averse to nodding as often as an oeea- 
sion turns up which admits of my doing so. ' 

It is an instructive and refreshing right to 
see me walk , abroad with my (^vass. He 
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carries A<stQUt sticky.And <lie" uses it 'With plicated digital aritiiiuctic, the pasha wa^ 
singula#'diligence and vivacity on the lieads made at last to undei-stsud tliat Podger -in- 
of all who come between the wind and my sisted on receiving compensation for “Ids 
nobility. Beiugr-'representative of a friendly subject’s ” knuckles in money. It is needier 
^wer, i love to show the importance of ray to add that money was paid ; and I should 
govemment,ofraymission,auiiof myself. This like to hear of tlje quiet, gentle, dignified old 
is wFiylampreeedod hyaCavass withastout pasha ever bringing anything to a wrangle 
stick, whenever I appear among the biuse, com- again with a representative of .any future 
m«m,andpopularof Barataria. AlyCavassand assistant Bul>-vice-consnlar agent of IJerUri- 
Tare about on a par in our knowledge aral lit- tannic Majesty, at the Island of Bar.atai ia. 
ness for the cousuhar service, and we entertain Indeed, what with the eonsequenee as- 
very mueh tlie same idea of tlie duties which sumed hy me .and my Cavass, u.s well as the 
have devolved upon us. "Wo cherish a con- consuls, and the assistants, and sub-vices, 
victi^m tliat lliey may be briefly suuiraed up of the other protecting powei’S, togelher with 
in a frequent and vigorous use of tlie stout each special and paiticiilar Cavuss of each 
stick., We ai-e not loud of arguing. We and every of these extjemely stmiable foioign 
oonsitler tnitli and discussion .as .a mer6 officials, the paslia of Rai-ataria has mighty 
useless disturbance of our opinions on this little eonsequenee of his own left. lie is 
or on any other subject; audit isbiit jiistiee gencrnlly obliged to sing small, to use a mild 
to us to adil. Hint our opinions arc those of and familiar expression. He is coitsidered 


the majority of Levant consuls. 


rath''!* in the. liglit of a Ijell-rope for angry 


I am not a Levant consul, but I am a sort • consular agents to pull at than iinything else; 
of apology for one ; and 1 live in the halo of, and whenever they want anything which 
that glory wliii-li surroiiuils niy august andjouglit not to be granted, he is pulled until 
potent chief. Aly (lavass and I have almost' be t ingles sufliciently to cause what is wanted 

# solute power over the IHierties and ccnul'ort to he brought. 

the whole populaliou of Barataria, and it Aly Gava,ss and I arc perfectly above the 
comprises nearly eighty thousand .souls. 'J'liis jurisdiction of the barbarians among wlioin 
C^g$f*n',r was .secured in .a very striking and' we live. AVe pay neither taxes nor resjiect 
.'igrecablo manner by uiy precle<‘eHS()r (Lord, to anybody, and treat the W'orld in generai^ 
l’j|;!Loii(ly Stewart’s favourite sistei-'s sou) in from the extreme height of our giamleitf,' 
a disjiiite about the I’igbt of a Alaltese .sailor I with condign indignity. There is uobcul^ 
to knock somebody down, and to veoeivu com-■ who could be found bold enough to make 
j>ensatioiL for the damage done to liis ' any obscrvjition to us ; for we are our own 
kmickh'S on the occasion. The pas’na did , jiarbaiuent, judges, jury, police, .and cxecu- 
not seem to be clear-wilted on the sub)ect ;; tionci's. We euimot bang, to be sure; but 
I'or, altliougb lie is a geiillodignifiedohl person 1 our power only stojis short ofhauging people; 
cnbttgb, he is rather slow. Afy predecessor, | altbougb, if once we were to get seriously 
therefore, whose name was Podger, took | out of huiuom', we might scourge, and cutf, 
advantage of the arrival of a British man-of-I and make things so desperately unroni 
war’to enlighten his understjvijdhig, and | lortable tothepeojilein general, as to occa.sion 
to quicken his motions. Podger and the , a wboles.alc transjiortation. 
commander condescended to iwvy a visit to i Aly (’av.ass and I are iiccustoraed to be 
the gavernor in person. “Tell him,” roared | treatedwithdistinetioninconscquenccofthese 
Podger to Ids dragoiu.au, who fortunately could jpowers .and atliibutes. When we deign to go 
not speak Euglislitell him he is a brute,: and show- off our ill-temper to tlie local autho- 
a beast, a lout, ,a barbjo’iaii, .a brigaml, a j ritiea, wo insist that liorses and proper 
cheat, a scoundrel; .and that unless ho ]X'iys atteralants shall be sent to fetch us. When 
for my subject’s knuckles, which have been we ai'e visited by meaner people, we expect 
injured by the jaw-bone of the luiscrcaut wiio that they will acknowledge the happiness of 
is cui'sed by his rule, we will batter bis lieiug admitted into our sublime presence by 
town nliout his ears. Tell him this ; tell taking off their shoes, and raising the dust 
him this!” And then Podger, aware of from our shoes to their foreheads. We do not 
his interpreter’s deficiency, made a sound indeed receive tribute in money ; but we 
as if of cannon, and thrust his beard (a take it out in adoration. Upon the whole, 
remarkably line beard) within a short space perhaps, my Cavass and I are rather more 
dif the pasha’s nose. That reverend old locally absolute than the Emperor of Rus- 
{mntleman, comprehending the actions of the sia; and •woo to the .abandoned wretch who 
deputy-assistant vice-consular Podger better declines to koo-too to us. We mark him 
than his words, began to tremble. He had down in our black books, and he may nn- 
strength enough to gasp out a request, how- derstand thenceforth that it would be in- 
ever, that his life might be spared ; and a convenient to him to have any affair to settle 
htrable asseveration that he would db &by* ^ith Her Britannic Msqcsty’s deputy-assist- 
thiog^or anybody it might please to ant vice-consular agency, 

have done. By means of Ae word “para,” My Cavass has another important preroga- 
howCTW^ (tvliieh aignifiee money), and the tive from which I am unhappily debarred, 
frequent, ime of his beard, and some com- It is that of making British subjects. When 
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ClIArTEli XV. 

Altiiouott Mr. (iriuli;riiul did not take 
after lilue Hoard, hia room was quite a Blue 
ehainlier iu its abuudance of iilue books. 
Whatever they could prove (which is usually 
anythin*' you like), thi-* 3 ’ ]iroved there, in aii 
ifimiy constantly streni'tlieiiiu;' by the arrival 
of new I'ccruita. In that channel I aparliueiit, 
the most complicated .social questions were 
hast up, got into exact total.s, .and finally 
settled—if those concerned could only have 
been brought to know it. As if an astrono¬ 
mical observatory should be made without 
any lyiudows, and the astiononier within 
should'arrange the starry univer.se solely’ by 
j>cii, ink .and p.aper, so Mr. Gradgrind, iu 
his Observatory (and there are many like it), 
had no need to Ciost an eye upon the teeming 
m_Vi‘iad.s of human beings around him, but 
Could settle all their destinies on a slate, and 
wipe out all their tears with one dirty little 
bit of sponge. 

To thi.H Observatory, then: a stern room 
with a deadly-statistical clock in it, which 
measured every second with a beat like a rap 
upon.,a cofliii-lid; Loui.sa repaired on the 
apj^inted morning. The window looked 
t^ards Ooketowu; and when she sat 
down near her father’s fable, she saw the 
high chimneys and the long tracks of 
smoke looming in the lieavy distance 
gloomily. 

“My dear Louisji,” said her father, “I 
prepared you last night to give me your 
serious attention in the conversation we are 
aovv going to have together. Yon have been 
so well ti'aincd, and you do, I am happy to 
sny, so uuich justice to the education }ou 
have received, that I have perfect confidence 
In your good sense. You are not impulsive,j 
you are not romantic, you are accustomed to 
view everything from the iltrong dispassionate 
ground of reason and calculation. lYom that 
g^und alone, I know you will view and 

S wbat I am going to commu^^te.” 

*aitod, as if he would hii^ been 
t she said something. But,'she said 
liw>5d. 

" i309;if^;tny dear, you at>e the subjeefii ot a 


lSropos.al of marriage that has been made to 
me’’ 

Again he w'aited, and again slie answered 
not one word. This so far surprised him, as 
to induce him gently to repeat, “ a proposal of 
nu’iriagc, my dear.” To which, she returned 
wi!limit any visible emotion whatever; 

“ I hear you, father. 1 am attending, I 
assure you.” 

“ Well ! ” said Mr. Gradgrind, breaking 
into a smile, after being for the moment .at a 
loss, “ you arc even more disjiassionate than 
I expected, Lonisii. Or, perhaps you are 
not iinpre.fiiireil for the announcement 1 luive 
it in charge to make ?” 

“ I c.ann()t say that, father, until I hear it. 
Prepared or unprepared, I wish to hear it all 
from you. I wish to hear you state it to me, 
f.ither.” 

Strange to relate, Mr. Gr.adgrind was not 
so collected at thi.s moment as his daughter 
was. lie took a iiapei’-knife in his hand, 
turned it over, laid it down, took it up again, 
and even then had to look along the blade of 
It, considering how to go on, 

“ What you s.iy, my dear Louisa, is per¬ 
fectly rejison.able. 1 hiive undertaken then to 

let you know that-that Mr. Bounderby 

has informed me that he b.os long watched 
your progress with particular Jiiterest and 
pleasure, and has long hoped that the time 
might ultimately arrive when he should ofifer 
you his hand in mai ri.-ige. That tihie, to which 
he has so long, and certainly with great 
constancy, looked forw.avd, is now come. Mr. 
Bounderby Las made bis proposal of marriage 
to me, and has entreated me to make it- 
known to you, and to express his hojie that 
you will take it into your favourable con¬ 
sideration,” 

Silence between them. Thedeadl^'-slatistical 
clock very hollow. The distant smoke very 
black and heavy. '• 

“Father,” said Louisa, “do you think I 
lovo Mr. Bounderby ? ” 

Mr. Gradgrind was extremely discoiulitcd 
by this unexfieeted question. “ lYell, my 
child,” he returned, “ I—really—cannot lake 
upon myself to say.” 

“Father,” pursued Louisa in exactly the 
same voice as before, “ do 3 ’ou ask mo to love 
Mr. Bounderby 1” 

“ My dear Louisa, no. No. I ask nothing.^ 


IX. 
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“Fallier,” she still pursued, “does Mr. 
Bouitderby ask me to love him 1 ”. 

“ Eeally, iny dear,” suid Mr. Gradgriud, 
“ it is diificult to answer your question-^” 

“ Difficult to answer it, Yes or No, father?” 

“ Certainly, iny dear. Because; ” here was 
BOniething to demonstrate, and it set him up 
again ; “ because the reply depends so mate¬ 
rially, Louisa, on the sense in which w'e use 
the expression. Now, Mr. Boundcrly does 
not do you the injustice, .and does not do 
himself the injustice, of pretending to any¬ 
thing fanciful, fantastic, or (T am using 
synonymous terms) seiiiimental. M r. Bound- 
erby would have seen you grow up under 
his eyes, to very little purpose, if he could so 
fu forget what is due to your good seusc, not 
to say to his, as to addi ess you from any such 
ground. Therefore, pcrh,a|w the expres¬ 
sion itself—I merely suggest, tliis to you, my 
dear—may he .a little misplaced.” 

“ What would you advise mo to use in its 
stead, father ?” 

“ Why, my dear Louisa,” said Rfr. tlriul- 
grind, 'completely recovered hy this time, 1 
would advis 6 you (since you ask me) to 
consider this question, as you have been 
accustomed to consider every other question, 
simply as one of tangible Fact. The ignorant 
and the giddy may emliarrass sueli sulyccts 
with irrelevant ffincies, and other alisur- 
dities that iiave no c.xistem’e, jirojicrly 
viewed—re,ally no existence—but it i.s no 
compliment to you to say, that yuu know 
belter. Now, what are the Fuels of this 
case 1 You aic, we will say in I'ound luiin- 
bers, twenty years of age ; Mr. Bonnderby 
is, we will say in round nuiubeis, lifiy. 
There is some disparity in your resjiec.tivt' 
years, but in your means and jiositions there 
IS none; on the contrary, theie is a great 
suitability'. Then the qiiesliou arisi;s. Is this 
one disfiarity sufficient to opeiate as a bar (o 
such a marriage ? In considering this ques¬ 
tion, it is not unimpoitant to take into account 
the statistics of marriage, so far as tliev have 
yet been oblained, in Niiglaiid and Wales. 
I find, on reference to the figures, that a l.irgc 
nrojKiitioii of these marriages are contrai-ted 
between ]javtiea of very unequal ages, and 
that the eliier ofVthese contracting parties is, 
ill rather more than tliree-fourtlis of tliese 
instances, the, hridcgrooin. It is remaikable 
as showing the wiile prevalence of this law, 
that aniong the nul.ives of tlie British posses¬ 
sions in India, also in a considerable part of 
Obiiia, .and among the (Jalmneks of Tartary, 
the best means of eonipiitatioii yet fiuaiished 
ns by travellers, yield similar results. 'I’he 
disparity 1 have mentioned, therelore, almost 
caaseS to be disjiarity, and (virtually) all but 
disappears.” 

" What do you recomnieml, father," aske<l 
Ixmisa, her reserved composure not in the 
least adecled by these gratify ing results, 
Ittiiat I should Bubstitulo for the term 1 used 
Jmt now ? For the luisfilaced expression ?” 


“ Louisa,” returned her father, “ it appears 
to me tJiat nothing can be plainer. Coiihiiing 
yourself rigidly to Fact, the question of Fact 
you state to ymurself is: Does Mr. Bonnderby, 
ask me to marry him ? Yes, be does. The 
sole remaining question then is; Shall I 
marry him ? 1 think nothing can he plainer 
than that.” 

" Shall I marry him ? ” repealed Louisa, 
with great deliberation. 

“Precisely. Audit is satisfactory to me, 
as your father, my dear Louisa, toTciiow that 
you do not come to the consideration of that 
question with the prpvion.s habits of mind, 
and liabits of life, that belong to many young 
women,” 

“No, father,” she returned, “I do not.” 

“J now leave you to judge for yourself,” 
said Mr. Gradgriud. “1 have staled the case, 
as such cases are usually stated among prac¬ 
tical minds ; ] have staled it, as the case of 
your mother and myself was stated in its 
time. The rest! m 3 ' dear Louisa, is lor you 
to ileeide.” 

From the hcginiiiiig. .she had snt looking 
at him fixedly. As he now leaned back in 
bis chair, and bent his deoj>-set eyes iqion her 
in hi.s turn, jiorbaps ho might liave seen one 
u avering iiioiiieiit in her, when she was im. 
pelled to throw herself upon his hiea-st, and 
give him the pent-up confnleMei-s of licrlieart. 
But, to see it, lie must have oveiiua|ied at .a 
bound the artificial harriers ho had for itiany 
years hoen erecting, between himsilf and ail 
those subtle essences of huimuiity w'hich will 
elude the utmost cunning (<f algebra until (lie 
hwt trumpet ever to be soiinned shall blow 
even algebra to wreck. The barriers were too 
many .and too high for such a leap. He did 
'/toif see it. With his unbending, utilitarian, 
matter-of-fact face, ho hardened her again ; 
and the moment shot away into the pliimh- 
lessdejillis of the ]iasi, to mingle with all the 
lost cqiportiiiiitics that are drow'iied there. 

Bemovilig her eyes from him, she sat so 
long looking silently towards the town, that 
he said, at length ; “ Ai*e you consulting the 
chiimiej's of the Coketowji works, l.ouisa?” 

“Ihere seems to be nothing there, but 
liitiguid and monotonous smoke. Yet when 
the night comes, Fire Imrstsout, father!” she 
answered, tiiniiiig quickly. 

“ Of course I know that, Ijonisa. I do not 
see the application of tlie remark.” To do 
him justice lie did not, .at all. 

She passed it away with a slight motion of 
hcrliand,audconcentrating lierattoiitioii upon 
him again, said, “Father, 1 have often thought 
that life is very short”-This was so dis¬ 

tinctly one of his sulgects that he interposed: 

“ It is short, no doubt, my ilear. Still, the 
average duration of humtui life is proved to 
have inoreaBcd of late years. The ofuculations 
of varioQS life assurance and annuity offices, 
among other figures which cannot go 
liave established the fact.” 

“ I speak of my own life, father.” 
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“ 0 indeed ? Still,” said Mr. Gradgrind, 
“.I need not point out to yon, Louiea, ^at it 
governed by the laws wbHdt govern lives 
itt she aggregiie."’ 

• “ While it lasts, I would wish to do the 
little 1 can, and the little I am fit for. What 
does it matter!" 

Mr. Gradgrind seemed rather at a loss to 
understand the last four words; replying, 
“How, matter 'I Wliat, matter, luy dear ? ” 
“Mr. Bounderby,” slie went on in a steady, 
straight way, without reg.irding this, “ asks 
me to marry him. The. (jue.'ftiou 1 have to 
ask myself is, sliall i marry liin> ? That is 
so, father, is it not ? You have told me so, 
father. Have you not ? ” 

“ Certainly, uiy deai-.” 

“Let it be so. (Since Mr. 'Dounderby likes | 
to take me thus, I am satisfied to accejit his , 
proposal. I'ell him, father, tts soon as you i 
please, that this was my answer. Jte))cat it, 
word for word, if you can, la cause 1 should, 
wish him to know what I said.” | 

“Jt is quite right, uiy dear,” retorted her' 
father .apjirovingly, “to be exact. 1 will 
observe y 0111 very profier rerpie.'^t. Have you j 
any wish, in relerciiee to the jieriod of your 
marriage, my child '( ” 

“ Hone, fatlier. What does it matter ' ” 
Mr. Cv.adgriiid had drawn Ills ehair a litl.le ! 
nearer to her, and taken her liainl. l!ut, In-r 
repetition of tliche words semieil to strike 
with some little di'^eonl on liis ear. He 
paused to look at her, snd, still holding her I 
hand, said: 

“ Louisa, T have not considered it cs.senti:il 
to ask you one queslion, lieeause the jeissi- 
bility iiiqilied in it apjieared to me to be t.isi 
remote. But, |>eriia]w 1 ougiit to do su. You 
have never eiiiertumed in secret any otlier 
proposal'? ” 

“Father,” she. vctnriied, almost, seonifnllv, 
“what otlier propiwal can have been made t.o 
me? Whom have 1 seen t 'Where have I 
been ? Wliat are my heart’s exjs'rieiiets ?” 

“My dear Louisa,’’ retnrinai Mr. Giad- 
grind, re-assured and satisfied, ‘‘ you correct . 
•me justly. I merely wisiied to discharge my 
duty.” 

“ What do 7 know, father,” said Louisa in 
her quiet manner, “ of tastes and fancies ; of 
aspirations and atlectioris ; of all that [lart of 
my nature iu which such light things might 
have been nourislied I What escape liave 1 
had from problems that could be demonstrated, 
and realities that could lie grasped I ” As slic 
said it, she tinconscioiisly clo.sed her hand, as 
if upon a solid object, and slowly uyiened it 
as though she were..relea8Lug dust or ash 
“My dear,” as.sented her eminently prac¬ 
tical parent, “quite true, quite true.” 

“ Why, father,” slie pursued, “ what 
c Ctrange question to ask TJie baby- 

preforeuce that even I have heard •of' as com- 
temimiotigcbilfiren, hasnever had itsiuuoceut 
resting-place in my breast. You have Iwen 
so earsfal of me^ that I never had a child's 


heart. You have trained me so well, that 1 
never dreamed a child’s dream. You h^vo 
dealt so wisely with me, father, ihim mr 
cradle to this hour, that 1 never had a chiild4i 
belief or a child’s fear.” 

Mr. Gradgrind was quite* moved by his 
success, and by this testimony to it. “ My 
dear Louisa.” saiil he, “you abundantly repay 
my care. Kiss me, my dear girl.” 

8o, his daughter kissed him. Detaining 
her in -his embrace, he said, “ 1 may assure 
you now, my favourite child, that t am made 
happy by the souud decision at which you 
have arrived. Mr. Bounderby is a very re¬ 
markable man ; and wliat little disparity can 
be said to exist between you—if any—is iiioi'e 
than counterbalanced by the tone your mind 
has acquired. It has always been my object 
St' to ednciite you,as that yon might, w’liile still 
ill your early youth, bo (if I may so express 
iiiytelf) almost any age. Kiss me once more, 
ijoiilsa. N'jw, let us go and find your 
mother.” 

Accordingly^ they went down to the draw¬ 
ing-room, wi ere the esteemed lady with no 
uoii'teiise about liei' ws.s recumbent as ii.sual, 
wliile fcjissy' worked beside her. She gave 
some feeble signs of reUirning animation, 
wlu'ii tliey entered, and juv.seutly the laiut 
trfuisparciicy was presented in a silting 
aU it lido. 

“Mrs. Gratlgrind,’’ said lier husband, who 
had uallc'l for tlie aciiicvemcnt of this feat 
with Some impatieiiee, “ allow me to )irescut 
to .voii Mrs. JlonndtThj.' 

“ Ob !" sail! Mrs. tlradgrind, “ so you have 
SCI tied it! Vv'cll, I am sure I hojie your 
liciiltli may be goml, J>mlsa; for if your 
lie,id liegins to s[illt as soon as you are 
imirried, which was the esse with mine, I 
cannot consider tliat you are to bi' envied, 
tliongh 1 have no doubt you think you are, 
lis all girls do. However, 1 give you joy, inj 
ilcar—and i hope you may now turn all your 
oli>gic.al studies to good a<>count, 1 am' 
sure 1 do ! i must give you a kiss of 
congr.atnlation, Louisa; but don’t touch 
my right shoulder, for there’s sotfiething 
running down it all day long. And now 
you see,” wliim])ei-od Mrs. Gradgrind, ad¬ 
justing her stiawls after tLe aifcotioiiale 
ceremony, “ I shall lie worrying myself, 
morning, noon,and night, to know wliat 1 am 
to call him ! ” 

“Mrs. Gradgrind,” said her husband, 
solemnly, “ what do you mean 

“Whatever I am to call him, Mr. Grad- 
grind, wdien he is married to Ixiuisa! I 
must call him something. It's impossible,” 
said Mrs. Gradgrind, with a mingled sense of 
jioliteness and injury, “to lie constantly 
addressing him, and never giving him a mune. 

1 cannot call him Josiali, for the name is iii- 
siipportalile to me. Yon youiself w’onldn’t 
liear of Joe. you very well know. Am 1 to 
call my own son-in-laiv, .Mister 'I Not, I be¬ 
lieve, unless the time has arrived when, as Vl 
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lavalul, I am to be trampled upon by ray 
relations. Then, u'hat am 1 to cml him! ” 

Nobody present having any suggestion to 
pffer in the remarkable emerguiioy, Mrs. 
Gradgrind departed this life for the time 
being, after delivering the following codicil to 
her remarks already executed: 

“As to the wedding, all I ask, Louisa, is^— 
■imd I ask it with a flattering iu iny che.st, 
which actually extends to the soles of my feet, 
—that it may take place soon. Otherwise, I 
know it is one of those subjects I shall 
never hear the htst of.” 

When Mr. Gradgrind had presented Mrs. 
Bounderby, Sissy had sxiddeuly tinned her 
head, uud looked,in wonder,in j)ity, in sorrow, 
in doubt, in a multitude of emotions, towards 
XiOuisa. Louisa bad known it, aiul seen it, 
without looking at her. From tliai. ‘nioment 
she was inip.'iasivc, proud, and cold—held 
.Sissy at a distance — changed to her alto¬ 
gether. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Jin. Boonderdy’s first disquietude, on 
hearing of bis happiness, was occasioned by 
the necessity of imparting it to Mrs. Sparsit. 
He could not make up his mind how to do 
that, or what the consequences of the stc]> 
might be. Whether she would instantly depart 
bag and b.aggagi‘, to l^ady Scadgers, or wo,iId 
positively refuse to budge from the picmisos; 
whether she would he jdaiiitive or abusive, 
tearful or tearing ; whether she would break 
her heart, or break the looking-glass; Mr. 
Boximlcrby could not at .-ill foi-esec. However, 
OB it must bo done, he had no choice but to 
do it; so, after attempting several letters, 
and failing in them all, he resolved to do it 
by word of mouth. 

On his way home, on the evening he 
set aside for this momentous purpose, he 
took the precaution of stepping iuto a 
chemist’s shop and buying a botile of the 
very strongest smelling-salts. “B 3 ' George ! ” 
said Mr. ilounderby, “if she takes it in 
the fainting way. I’ll have the skin off her 
nose, ali all events! ” But, in spite of 
being thus forearmed, be entered his own 
house with anything but a courageous 
air; and .appeai%d, before the object of his 
misgivings, like a dog who was conscious of 
coming direct from the pantry. 

“ Good evening, Mr. Hounderby! ” 

*' Good evening, ma’am, good evening.” 
He drcJir up his chair, and Mi-s. Sparsit drew 
back hers, as who should say, “ Your fireside, 
sm I freely admit it. It is for you to occupy 
iWill, if you think proper.” 

“ Don’t go to the North Polo, ma’am! ” 
said Mr. Bounderby. 

“ Tliniik you, sir,” said Mrs. Sparsit, and 
returned, though short of her former posi¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Bounderby sat looking at her, as, with 
the points of a stifif, sharp pair of scissoi-a, she I 
pickeil out holes for some inscrutable orna -1 


mental purpose, in a piece of cambric.' An 
operation which, taken in connexion wiihthe , 
bushy eyebrows and the Ilomau nose, suggested 
with some liveliness the idea of a hawk 
engaged upon the eyes of a tough little bird. 
Slie was so stedfastly occupied, that many 
minutes elapsed before she looked up from 
her work ; when she did so, Mi-. Bounderby 
bes]>okc her atteutiou with a hitch of his 
head. 

“Mrs.Sjiarsitma’am,” saidMr.Bounderby, 
putting his bauds in his pockets, and assuring 
himself with his i-ight hiiinl that the cork of 
the little buttle was ready for use, “ I have 
no occasion to say to you, that you are not 
only a lady born and bred, but a devilish sen¬ 
sible woman.” 

“Sir,” rctui-nodthelady, “this isindeed not 
the first time that you have honored me with 
similar expressions of your good o])iniou.” 

“Mrs. Spar.iit ma’am,” said Mr, Bouu- 
derby, “I am going to astonish you.” 

“ S^es, sir (” i-eturned Mrs. Sparsit, inter- 
rogativcl}’, and in the most tranquil manner 
:])ossible. She generally wore mittens, and 
she now laid down her work, and smoothed 
those mittens. 

“ I am going, m.a’am,” said Bounderby, “ to 
, marry 'J'om Gradgriiid’s daughter.” 
j “ Yes, sir ?” returned Mrs. Sparsit. “ T hope 
I you may be ha-iipy, Mr. Bounderby. Oh, in¬ 
deed I hope you may be hapjiy, air! ” And 
, she said it with such great comlescenaion, as 
I wellaswitb siichgre'atcompass’ioufor him,that 
' Bounderby,—far more disconcerted tbau if 
she had thrown her work-box at the miri-or, 

■ or swooned on the licartli-rug,—corked up the 
' smelling-.salts tight in liispocket,and thought, 

, “ Now cou-found this woman, who could have 
ever guessed that she would take it in this 
way! ” 

“I wish with all my he,art, sir,” said Mrs, 
i Sparsit, in a highly superior manner; some¬ 
how she seemed, iu a moment, to have estab¬ 
lished a right to pity him ever aftcrw.ards ; 
“that you may be in all respects very hajipy.” 

“ Well, ma'am,” returned Bounderby, with 
some resentment in his loue: which was 
clearly lowered, though in spite of himself, 
“I am obliged to you. I hope I shall be." 

“ Do you, sir ! ” .said Mi-s. .Sparsit, with 
great affability. “ But naturally you do; of 
course you do.” 

A very awkw.ard pause on Mr. Bouaderhy’s 
part Buceceded, Mrs. Sparsit sedately resumed 
her work, and occasionally gave a small 
cough, which sounded like tlie cough of 
conscious strength and forbearance. 

“Well, ma’am,” resumed Boundei-by, 
“under these circumstances, I imagine it 
would not be agreeable to a character' lil$;e 
yours to remain here, though you 'would be 
very welcome here ?” 

“ Oh dear no, sir, I could on no account 
think of that! ” Mrs. Sparsit shook her ■ 
head, still iu her highly superior manner, and 
a little changed the small cough—coughing 
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nowj as if the spirit of prophecy rose within 
he*’, but had better be coughed down. 

“However, ma’am,” said Bounderby, 
“ there are apartments at the Bank, where a 
born and bred lady, as keeper of the place, 
would be rather a catch than otherwise; and 
if the same terms—” 

' “ 1 beg your pardon, sir. You were so 
good as to prcmiisu that you would always 
substitute the phrase, annual compliment.” 

“ Well, ma’am, annu'il comjdiment. If the 
same auiiiial compliment would be acceptable 
there, why, I sec nothing to part us unless 
you do.” 

“ Sir,” returned Mrs. Rj)!irsit. “ The pro¬ 
posal is like yourself, and if the po.sition J 
should assume til the Btiiik is one that 1 
could occupy without descending lower in the 
social sctile-” 

“ Why, of course it is,” said Bounderby. 
“If it w.as not, ma’am, you don’t supposetluat 
I slionhl oiler it to a lady who has moved 
in the society yon have moved in. Not that 
J caie for such society, you know! But 
yon do.” 

“Mr. Bounderby, you are very consi¬ 
derate.” 

“ You’ll have yonr own private aptirtiuciils, 
and you’ll liiive your coats and your c.andles 
anil all the rest of it, and you'll have yonr 
maid to attend uiion you, and you’ll have 
your light porter to protect you, and you’ll 
be what I take the liberty of eonsideriug 
precious fomfortable,’’ said Jiomiderby. , 

“ Sir,” rejoined Mrs. Spansit, “ say’ no' 
more. In yielding iiji my trust hero, 1 shall 
not be freed from the necessity of editing tlie' 
bread of dependence : ” slio miglit have said ] 
the sweetbueui, for that delic.-ite article in a' 
savoury brown sauce was her favourite | 
supper ; “ anil I would ratlier receive it from! 
your hand, thae fi oin any oilier. Tliei e.fore, sir, I 
1 accept your offer gratefully’,and with many j 
sincere .acknowledgments for past favors. And ' 
I ho|>e sir,” saiil Mrs. Sp.ar,sit, concluding in 
an impressively compassionate manner, “ I 
fondly hope that Miss Gradgriud may be all 
you desire, and deserve !” 

Nothing moved Mrs. Rjiarsit from that 
position any more. It was in vain for Bouii- 
deyby to bluster, or to assert himself in any 
of his explosive ways ; Mrs. Sparsit was 
resolved to liavc compassion on him, as a 
Victim. Slie was polite, obliging, cheerful, 
hopeful; but, the moi-e polite, the more 
obliging, the more cheerful, the more hopeful, 
the more exempl.ary altogether, she; the 
forlorner Sacrifice and Victim, he. She had 
that tenderness for his inelanclioly fate, tlnat 
his great red countenance used to break out 
into cold .perspirations when she looked at 
him. 

Mdanwhile the marriage was appointed 
to be solemnised in eight weeks* time, and 
Mr. Bounderby went every evening to Stone 
Tjodge as an accepted wooer. Love was made 
on these.occasions in the form of bracelets; 


and, on all occasions during the period of 
betrothal, took a m.auufnetnring aspect. 
Dresses were made, jewellery was made, 
cakes and gloves were ro.ade, settlements 
were m.ode, and an extensive assortment of 
Facts did appropriate honor to the contract, 
Tlie business was all Fact, from first to last. 
The Hours did not go through any of those 
rosy performanees, which foolish poets have 
ascrilied to them at snch times ; neither did 
the clocks go any faster, or any slower, than 
at other seasons. The deadly-statistical re¬ 
corder in the (Iradgrind observatory knocked 
every second on tlic head as it was born, and 
buried it with his accustomed regnlarKy. 

So the (lay came, as all other (liiy.s come to 
])cople who will only stick to reason ; and 
whi’n it came, there were married iii the 
church of tlie florid wooden legs — that 
)io])u1.ar order of architecture—Josi.ah Bmin- 
il(*rby Eaipiire ot Coketown, to Louisa eldest 
il.iughtcr of Thomas Gr.adgrind Esquire of 
Stone laxlge, M.P. for that borough. And 
when they wore united in holy matrimony, 
they went home to breakfast at Stone Lodge 
afiires.aid. 

There was an improving parly assembled 
on till! aus])icious occasion, who knew what 
everything they had to eat and drink was 
inadc. of, and how it W’as imported or ex- 
liorted, and in what (juantilies, and in what 
liottonis, whether ii.ative or foreign, and all 
aliont it. 'J'he hrideamaiils, down to little 
.Jane Grad.grind, were, in an intellectual 
)>(iuibof view, lit helpmates for the calculating 
Ixiy ; and there was no nonsense about any 
of the conipiiiiy. 

Alter breakfast, tlie bridegroom addressed 
tliem in the following terms. 

*• Ladie.s and gcntlcinen, I am .Tosiali Boim- 
derby of (loketown. Since you have done 
my wife and myself the honour of drinking 
our healths ami hap]>iness, I suppose I must 
acknowled'.'e the siinie; tliough, as you all 
know me, iind know what J aAi, and what niy 
extraction wa.s. you won’t expect a speech 
from a man who, when he sees a Post, says 
‘ that’s a Post,’ and when he sees a Pump, says 
‘ that’s a I’ump,’ and is not to be got to call a 
Post a Pump, or a Pump a Post, or either of 
them a Toothpick. If you want a sneecli this 
morning, iny friend and fiither-in-law, Tom 
(Iradgriud, is a Member of Parliament, and 
you know where to get it. I am not your 
man. However, if I feci a little independent 
when I look around this table to-day, and re¬ 
flect bow little I thought of marrying Tom 
Gradgrind’s daughter when I was a r.agged 
street-boy, who never w.oalied his faeo unless 
it was at a pump, and tliat not oflener than 
once a fortnight, I hope 1 may be excused. 
So, 1 hope you like ray feeling iiidcpomleut; 
if you don’t, I can’t help it. 1 (fo feel 
independent. Now, I have mentioned, anti you 
have mentioned, that I am this d.ay married 
to Torn Griulgrind’s daughter. I am very 
glad to be so. It has long been my' wish to 
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llbeilil and kindly patron, the knd^ave of 
Heeso Casael, who attached him to his cotirt, 
encouraged him, and developed rapidly his 
talent. Further to assist in his developmeut 
he placed in the young painter’s hands a con¬ 
siderable sum of money, and hade him go and 
become perfect in his art by studying in Italy. 

One (lay when I’hilip, then aged about 
thirty, was in the Cauipagna of Rome, aketch- 
. ing from nature, there drove by an elegant 
carrijige in which was a prosperous old 
gentleman, with white hairs, a painter who 
enjoyed great fame and a thriving business, 
Hyacinlli Brandi. Tlie old gentleman stopped 
his horses and alighted to examine Pliilip's 
canvass. That was the first meeting of the 
Hyacinth with the Rose, dreat luiisters of 
painting in those days in Rome and Florence 
habitually spoke to the pupils whom tliey 
found sketching about the country, assumed 
a sociable paternal tone, (jorrected errors, 
gave advice, even made alterations on tlus 
canvass, and soinetimes ju-esented aid in 
money to such students as were pool’. Italy 
was a studio in whieli tlie ]iamter8 lived 
togcthei’ upon terms that became men wlio 
were of one liberal profession, members as it 
were of the same household. Hyacinth 
Brandi liked Ibios’s goats so inueh, and was 
so luueli surprised at his rapidity of touch, 
that as he wanted somebody to paint good 
animals into some jiietures of his own, lie 
hospitably bade the young man to his hou.su. 

i’liilip went willingly. ]>riindi liad com¬ 
missions by llic dozen on liis hands, anil lie 
hail also a eliarming daiiglitei. 01 the ehai’in- 
ing daughter, and italiau beauty, 1‘liilip had 
a pa-s-siiig glimpse on his first visit, and for 
her sake wlien he went up to jl!iii.ii(li’s jiaint- 
iiig room he so i-eeklcssly jiraised everything 
that he .saw .ss to obtain at once free iiiMla- 
tion to tlie oltl man's intimacy. Jle took 
pains to lind out in the conr.se of a few days 
that llyaeiiith’s daughter iiilialiited a wing 
of the house abutting on an inner garden. 
One day, therefore, calling when llviieiiitli 
was busy, he said that he would wait his 
leisure in the garden; ami having niaiehed 
tliitlier, lay under a tree to look out for the 
windows of the lady. WJieii lie hail found 
out which they were, bo stationed liiinself 
iiuder ilieni, and as soon as Miss Brandi 
appe:u:e<l at her casement made her a cour¬ 
teous bow. iSlie was surprised ; but, as .slie 
saw that it was a liandsoiiie young man who 
bowed, she smiled as she shut the window 
and departed. From that point the Rose 
proceeded in ilue time to conversations and 
to the winning of the liiidy’s heart. Slie had 
agreed to marry him. A cruel father.then 
discovered these proceedings, lorbtul Philip 
admission to his house, and shut up liis 
daughter in a nunnery. . In his anger he 
repeated twenty times a day tliat “ she was 
hot reared for a painter of beasts,” ' 

Philip Boos was a German and a Protestant, 
hub as he was not at all particular about’his 


religion, it occurred to him that he ooultl do 
nothing better tliaii renounce his errora, and 
throwing himself upon the bosom of the 
Church, Mias Brandi's mother, ask of the 
mother wliat the father hud denied liim—the 
young lady’s hand in marriage. He went 
therefore one morning to the liouse of the car¬ 
dinal-vicar, and repi-esented himself as a man 
awakened to a sense of his own heresy ; the 
prelate was charmed, and, claiming him for 
ilia own convert, gave him instruction and 
enjoyed the honour of presenting him as his 
own gift to the holy Church. Tlien the painter 
told the cardinal the story of his love, and 
asked for help. On the day following, the car¬ 
dinal called on the Pope, the Pope asked who 
was the father of the young lady. 

“ Brandi the painter.” 

“ Very well,” he said, “then they are both 
yiaiuters. There is no disparity of condition ; 
I can see no obstacle.” 

iJyaciiith was seut for to tlic Vatican; it 
was 110 matter to tbe Pope whether Rons 
yiaiiitnd uieu or beasts or stones, the young 
convert deserved his reward, and Brandi, 
compelled to restraiu his pride, gave up his 
daughter. 

On. the day after the wwlding, I’liilip Boos 
sent back to the old man all the girl’s elothe.-i, 
even to her shoes mid stockings, saying that 
the painter of bea.sta wantoil none of liis f'rip- 
jiery, and that her beauty was his wife’s 
siiftieieiit ornament. Brandi, who was a 
very rich m in. tliereupon disinherited his 
daughter, and left her entirely to her husband’s 
care. 

llebad taken lierto a.strange dwelling near 
Tivoli, at some distance Inmi Rome. 'The 
liouse was formed out of the rnius of an 
ancient monument, and was situated in a 
sort of zoological garden tiiat was full of biuls, 
and beasts instead of flowers. Inside and out' 
side it was peopled with pet rats and mice, 
dogs and eats, o.xen ami as.ses, goats, vultures, 
owls, and other .sncli com|i!in^ These were 
the painter’s models that he kept about him, 
and It was no yileasaiit discovery for the pooij. 
wife to make during lier honeymoon, when ic 
ayipeared that her liusbatid was not a whit less 
brutal than his o.'tcu and his goats. He never 
stayed long with her, for he was a cheery 
lellow who had both his business and his 
j tavern friends at J-turne. The beaut iful young 
' wife soon found herself left by the week 
I together in the old ruin, which was much 
I nioi e picturesque than comfortable, bewildered 
I by the incessant concert mtnJe ont of the 
I ei owing of cocks, clucking of hens, gruuting of 
! pigs, barking ui dogs, miaiiiiig of cats, bleating 
of goats, screeching of owls, lowing of oxen, all 
occasionally enriched by the fine tenor notes 
of the ass, who had the best voice in the 
company ; Weyerman Ba 3 rs that, any tra.- 
velier coming upon the young Roman girl, 
living there all alone with such ('omyiaitions, 
might have taken her for a Circe .sun’otindeii 
■ by tbe victims ol her enchantment. The 
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chiaUim seemed to !>« all besieging her with 
cries for restoration to their pristine sliapes. 
Poor girl, the only victim to her charms was 
herself. 

Eoos and his servant used to quit her, and 
set out for Borne, where tlie nmster spent rol¬ 
licking clays in taverns, and wlien money failed 
dashed off a piciure whicli the man sold to the 
first purchaser who would give for it enough 
to keep the meri^ gainc alive. His pictures 
were in this way made so cheap that they lost 
ail respectability and formed but a poor source 
of guiisisteiice to their author. Yet liis 
genius had no rival then upon the spot, and 
he might have easily become a wealthy 
man. 

The society of painters iroin the Nether¬ 
lands lit Itunie—a society th.at called itself the 
Bent—styled Boos, Alcreury, for his rapidity, 
a quality in which lie was equalled by no artist 
of Ids time, ('ouiit Alarienilz, an Austrian 
^ambassador, and General Boos, a .Swede, 
famous for duelling propensities, once dis- 
pnteil on the subject of tbe speed of hand 
that eliaracLerized Philip Boos the p.aiiit,er. 
The (louiit betted a number of gold 
pieces tliat Philip would begin and com¬ 
plete a piciure while they playeil a certain 
game of car*ls, that usually occupied about 
thirty niinules ; as we might now say, wliile 
they plityed a rubber. 'J'he bet was t.ikeu, 
and the painter readily enough sulmiitted to 
the trial. Easel and bru^llea were lu'ought 
into the drawing room and a c.auvas of the 
size usually employed hir tlie sketching of a 
head—« tfht di testa —was haid upon tlie easel 
to be tilled. The gentlemen sat down to 
their cards, anil Boos began to paint. Belore 
the game wius over he iidoimed lliein th.at his 
Work was done, lie had covered the c.aiivas 
with a shejiheid and two or three slieej) and 
goals placed in the middle of a Landscape. 
The general paid his lost bet, of wliicli some of 
the gold pieces went into the bands of the 
artist, who, w^tliin a few liours, managed to 
transfer them to tlie pocket of a tavern- 
^ keeiwr. 

The same painter once having aspired to 
execute a grand piece, took a canvas forty 
feet square. In sixteen days ho tilled it, 
liaving put upo^.. it in that time six hundred 
figures of animals. In the foregroimil were 
horses and oxen of the size of life ; others were 
in the distance, and they were all so well 
designed and grouped, and ]il,aced in so com¬ 
plete a landscape, that nothing but the united 
testimony of many people would induce 
belief th.at he had not sjieut many months in 
^he production of the piece ; for, uotwith- 
TRaniiing hi.s rapidity, his work was good : of 
course his best pictures were those that he 
comjiosed with care and much dclilieration, 
in his most rapid painting he was always 
accurate in outline, harniouions in colour, 
and above all,remarkable for skill in Rouping, 
and for the variety of effect that he had at 
his command. His backgrouads were all 


different. He never repeated himself, and 
he drew .animals Of any kind, not b^ing ad-, 
dieted sjieeially fo dogs or cows or goatk or 
slicep. 

These were tlie talents that he wasted. 
They scarcely paid his tavern bills and ill 
maintained his wife. That ill-fated woman 
lived as she could, hungrily at Tivoli, not oldy 
wanting proper maintenance herself but 
unable to provide properly for tbe animiils 
' th.at constantly distracted her witli hungry 
' Cldcs. Wlien her husband came to her sorue- 
j times for a few days and brought with liim a 
very little money he was deaf to fill her 
I pleadings. 'J'lieii she fell into a inclaiiclioly 
silence, and he found her dull, so that he 
travelled bfick the sooner to liis jolly coinjiauy. 

The painter's servant took advantage of 
his nia-ster’s folly. Th.at shrewd follower 
had saved a little iiionev and he borrowed 
more, 'J’hen when the Bose of Tivoli got 
caught in a tavern he jiainted a jiictiire where¬ 
by to effect his escape and sent off his in.au 
to sell it “ to the first dealer he found who whs 
not too much of a thief;" the man carriwl it 
to a room of liis own, locked it up and brought 
I back out of liis own money, as if from the 
dealer.^, wli.atcvor price he siijiposcd would be 
enongli to satisfy his ma.stor. In th.at way 
he not only ficcuniulatcd a great iiutnber of 
Boo.s's works, Imt at tlie same time witlihelil 
them from the inaiket and enlianecd their 
money value.. When Boos died lie sold off 
liis eolleetion .and aeqnire.d a little fortune. 

Of I’hiliji, a.s of his brotlier Nichohis, it 
w.os e.i«y to see at a glance whether he had 
lor had not money in his ]>o(;ket. liis eon- 
j temporaries liave reeordeil that whenever he 
I hiui ail empty ]iueket he sneaked along the 
hoiise-Avalls with a bowed head and a contrite 
look, and dived into an alley if he saw any 
one of his acquaintances upon his Jialh. 
When he had iloll.iis in his jioeket he held 
uj) liis head, poked out his chest, rested a 
hand upon a hip and snuffed the air. Ho 
charged down tlien ujion jiny comrade whom 
he saw. shook hands with him and dragged 
him off whether lie would or not, to treat 
him at a tavern. All this lime his wife 
pined in the old ruin at Tivoli, ceasing to 
I think of him and mourniim for her father who 
w.as dead, and had cursed her in his dying 
hour. 

The Landgrave of Hesse Cassel who hiwl, 
sent Pliiiip Boris to Borne, not hearing from 
him or receiving any pictures,supposed tliat ho 
was de.ad too,and coming afterwards by chance 
to Home himself, alioiit the year sixteen Imn- 
dred and ninety-eight, was vexed to find how ill 
his patronage had been rewarded. Boos for a 
time avoided meeting bim ; but was at last 
urged to present himself and honestly confess 
his eiTors. The landgrave . received him 
kindly, and asked for a picture which '^.hb 
painter vowed, that he should have. 
rapid artist as lie was, and great as wme his 
^Wigalions to the landgrave both fat Bo<naI 
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iud and for hard money given to him, he did up, with her fista upon ' 
not epend ten minutes in a piutnre fur him. thumbs closing her ears. 
Ee sent nothing, and again hept out of his make her walk, and she cl 


'He sent nothing, and again kept out of his 

*^hilc he was thus wasting his opportuni¬ 
ties and powers, Philip Itous on one occasion 
went to Tivoli, and was met with more than 
tiie ordinary clamour from his birils and 
beasts, who surrounded his house with the 
urgent, painful cries of creatures that for 
many liours had not been fed. lie ran to 
his wife’s chamber and found lier white and 
still upon her bed, her fatal beauty marred 
with the few lincB that liad been left there 
by a long des|)air. in her cold right hand 
there was a piece of puiier lirmly grasped ; 
it was the lust letter written to her by her 
father ; siie had died thinking of him, and 
not of IMiilip. 

The tiusband was not capable of vrorthy 
grief. lie plunged into frcsli excesses, bcc.'ime 
prematurely liaggard, staggered alioiit tlio 
streets enveloved in the odours of tlie wine 
shu[>, ami diuil, at fifty, of deci cpitude. Tlie 
Italians, einbairassed l*y Ins German name, 
called tins great painter llic iloso of Tivoli. 
A great painter, but a little man. 

After all, pcrliajis, the immortidity of 

S nius, taken alone, is not worth envying. 

o is both a great man and a happy man 
who knows how to be as respectable as he is 
clever ; but sever the. two quulilies, and W'ho 
would not rather bo the honest man of 
llaekuey tliau such an cvcr-bloomiug Hose 
as that whicli, by helj) of tlie clever liltle 
memoir lately compiled from first aulhurities 
by M. Alfred Mieliiels, has been here de¬ 
picted i 

'rmiEE GIlAtJES Ob’ CJirtlSTIAN 
SGI ENtJE. 

Has any one of our readers ever seen a 
mind locked up in a case, the key of which 
cannot be found ? Sucli is the ouuditiou oi a 
huiuiUi being without senses. j 

But are there such beings 1 it may bo asked, j 
There has been at least one, of which this | 
dreadful conception is nearly a faithtul j 
account. There is a girl in Switzerland burn j 
blind iUid deaf, and almost entirely without 
tiie senses of siuell and taste, and, originally, 
even that of touch. Sueli at least was her 
slate when first examined by the beuevolcut 
persons who wished to improve her condition. 
Her parents, wlio were poor, concluded she 
was an idiot; and, while suttiuieuLly attached 
to her to desire not to expose her to observa¬ 
tion, and the trouble of being meddled with, 
left her to nature, as they said—which in her 
case, meant everything that was di-eadful and 
disgusting. At nine years old, when the 
iiwily were at their meal, she stood near, and 
f piece of bread being put into her hand, she 
-||^it: and when, instead of bread, a piece 
iron, wjss given her, siie put it into her 
mouth, tried to cliew it, and alter a time let 
it ^rop out. When left alone, she lay ]iaddlej|> 


I up, with her fists upon her eyes, , and the 
j thumbs closing her ears. It was not easy to 
make her walk, and she clung to the person 
next her, uttering slirill cries. Her skin was 
nearly insensible. On looking further into 
the case, however, the ph>sioian was Of 
opinion that sight niiglit possibly be obtained, 
sooner or latei', by oiieratiou for cataract. It 
appeared also tiiat she was not totally deaf. 
Sfiiu p sounds, close at hand, evidently gave 
her great pain, but none were lieiivd at the 
distance of a few leet. Her heiiring liad origi¬ 
nally been somewhat better tbiui thi.s; and 
she had even shown some dispositiou 1<i speak, 
which, however, seemed to be lost iu total 
deafness (practicalli'speaking) at two )ears 
old or under. The piircnls let her go at l.ast 
to an asylum, though shedding many tears at 
the parting. 

In three montiis she took walks. By 
bathing, fresh air, and exercise, her skin had 
b< come nearly as sensitive as other puojile’s : 
so iicre was one sense obtained, to proceed 
upon. I'or a time, this was rather a grief 
than a satisfaction to everybody; for she waa 
continually hurting herself, even knocking 
her head against the bedstead in the night, 
anil uttering the must lamentable cries. The 
sti'iuigcst tiling she did was dealing with her 
food like a ruminating animal. Slie bolted it 
first, and llieu, in leu minutes stretched her 
neck forw’aril, brought up wliar. she li.-id 
swallowed, and chewed it fur an hour, it 
took a month to cure her of this. It was 
done by watcliiiig the moment, and compel¬ 
ling her to throw her head and V>ody hack, 
and open her mouth. Once comjuered. the 
strange propensity never re-ajipeared. When 
tlic circulation and digestion were brought 
into a healthy stale, her sleep became quiet. 
Shu left off knocking her head against the 
bedstead and screaming m the night. The 
poor child was now hroiigtit iulo a state of 
bodily ease. Still, however, her nervous con- 
dii.iuii was such as to luiikd tlie surgeon 
decline oper.-iting on ttie eyes. She showed , 
teiTor when any effort w hatever was requiruiL 
of her; and her sounds of satisfaction were^ 
made only' iu couiiectioii with eating;—^nofc 
on account of the taste ; for she was insen¬ 
sible to that, but after a meal, when the 
satisfaction of her hunger was felt. It must 
liavc been a ha])py moment to her guardians 
whbu she first laughed. It was iu answer to 
carcases. She soon learned to shake liauds, 
and she hugged the friend who so greeted 
her, and laughed. But it waa still doubtful 
whether she knew one person from another, 
—even her own particular nurse from a 
stranger. It was a whole year before she 
could be taught to feed herself with a spoon ; 
though before that time her voice had become 
more human—several notes of the scale 
having, as it were di-opped iu between the 
primary sounds siie made when admitted. 
Her ability to feed herself was accompanied 
by other improvements, even of the deficient 
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BiHiitea tb«mfieIveB, and especially of lieairiug so much of the statue from its quarryT^ 
^e soon followed a voice calling to her at so much of living mind from its apimreitfiy 
several feet distance. This was her stale inipervions tomb. The night when• liidwam 
seven years ago: and, if such progress as Meysti’c’s guardian, hearing his uncouth voice, 
this were mode in one year, we may liope that went to his room, and found him with folded 
now, at the age of nineteen (if site still live) hands, saying aloud, “I am thinking of Qod 
her ease may have passed from being that of —1 arn tliiiiking of God ”—his first spon- - 
a human being without senses, to tliat of one taneous prayer—must have been the sweetest 
lieing born to them very late, and liaviug in which ever the lover of his kind laid his 
them in an iuiperfect condition at last. hoail on his pillow. 

The earliest case (>f;!ii|>]Misc(l extreme defi- This case of Meystre is the first of 
ciency of the senses which was fully and pro- three to which our title applies. Here 
perly recorded was that of which Dugald tl»e total absence of each sense was not 
Stewart was the historian ; that of James from birth. Eilward, of whom we are 
Mitchell, the son of a Scotch clergyman. The sjieakiiig, had a deaf-and-dumb brother, but 
boy was born in seventeen hundred and heard very well himself, as an infant, and 
ninety-five, totally deal, but far from totally began to say “]wpa” and “mama,” when the 
blind. Ue was fond of tlie light, though lie small-pox depriveil liim of his liearing, 
coudd not distinguish objects ; and Ids vustoni utterly and absolutely, at the age of eleven 
was to shut himself up in .a dark stable, and 'montlis. There was fear for his eyes at the 
stand for hours with his eye close to any ^ same time; but they escajied, and he saw 
hole or chink which let in a ray of sniisldne. [lerfectly well till the age of eight—an im- 
He bit pieces of glass into a jiroper shape, meiiso advantage in I'egard to his futnre do- 
aud held tlieni between his eye and the sun- velopmeut. it was a cruel accident that 
shine, and got a caudle all to himself in a deprived him of sight; and wc ])ity the per- 
dark comer of a room. Moi'eover, his jieii’iitor of the carelessness perhaps more 
senses of smell and taste were tiiicuiumoiily than the sulfcrer. A l»oy of eleven, Edward’s 
.acute, and he obtained a great amount and | cousin, playing with his father’s loaded gun, 
variety of knowledge by means of them, j aimeil it at the door of the room, and, at the 
The vast conccjitiou of communication ho- i>re.‘if.e moment when Edward was coming in, 
tween people and things at a distance was discharged the piece, lodging the shot in the 
conveyed to kirn at once by smell (if not | poor child's face and eyes. The sufferer rent 
even by such light as lie was sensible of),' liis iiiollier’s heart by clinging to her for long 
and thci-e is nothing so difficult to convey i afterwards, saying, in his language of signs, 
to those who have not his comparative ' that it was alvi ays night. He wanted to liave 
advantages. ITe knew his fauiil 3 ’ anil friends ^ his cousin killed ; anil liis mother, strangely 
some way^ off by his sense of smidl; could j enough, pacified him by telling liim tlic boy 
tell whether they came home with wet feet; was dead and buried. He wanted to be oer- 
or dry, and, no doubt, whether they had: tain, and she took liiru to a new-made grave, 
been gathering sweet hei-bs in the garden, | He stamped upon it witli his feeble little foot; 
or dressing the horse in the stable-yard, and such w.as liis moral education ! Jlappily 
Yet this boy, who liad only one sense abso-1 ho. was taken under a wiser catos ; and the 
lutely deficient, and was cared for and time arrived, and before very long, when he 
tended M’ith the irtrnost assiduity by edu-| loved and consoled liis poor cousin, and was 
'cated people, afid visited by philosophers, always glad to meet him—while informing 
remained unspeakably ignorairt and unde- i other jieople who visited him that he had had 
velojied iu comparison with several jiersons | trro eyes, and now h.ad none, adding, turning 
who instead of being totally deficient in only j pale as he made the signs, that it is very 
one sense are jiossi^sed of only one. He used i pleasant to be able to sec. 
his small ine.ms very actively for amuse- At this time, his eiuploymcnt was handling 
ment; but no oi^ seems to have thought and cutting wood in his father’s shop—his 
of using them for Ids educ.atioii. It was a father being a earjieiiter. Wlieii his father 
period when metajihysics were flourishing left business, the hwl cut wooil for the neigh- 
more tlian science, and es]>ecially m his hours. It wa.s sad that the one sense wliidi 
neighbourhood ; and jiuor James Mitcliell was now to be relied on should bo impaired 
accordingly never learned to re.ad or write, by his hands being hardened and roiigheneil 
or to speak any language at all. He taught in this way; and, though he was taken into tlie 
those aiiout him a limited language by signs ; excellent JJlind Asylum at rjausanne (main- 
but they taught him none. When wc read the tainod b 3 -one beneficent English gentleman)at 
phUo8o|>Ii«r’s account of him, of tlie guardian the age of eighteen, his lingers never acquired 
sistiir’s language of taps on tlio head, or the delicac 3 ’of touch of the other pupils. Tliere 
hand (which then apjieared very clever); is no evklence that his senses of smell and (aste 
and of his utterance being only “nncoutli were turned to particular aciaiuiit iu his cdu- 
bellowings and boisterous laughter,” we cation; but they were not deficient, and 
think of the three far happier cases of Edward, James Mitchell’s case seeiuB to sliow that 
Laura, and Oliver half a century Inter, much might Imve been done by means of 
and bless th« science that has brought out them. 
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THBEE GEACES OE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


Io h»edu<!ation there were some mwrked him out to feel the buds, leaves, and blossoms 
stages which it is highly iuteresting and ini- of pbinls, and made him observe the warmth 
portant to know of. His eiiteqw ising and of the sunsliiue, and tliat there was no snow, 
^evolent teacher, M. llirzel, t ught him and gave him the name “ Spring," and then 
words, by means of neised print—beginning, tauglit him,*' Leaves come out iu syudug.” H* 
of eonrse, with nouns. He was made to caught a glimpse of the use of tiie abstraot 
touch a file, and the word tile (in Frenrl)) ; term, and in great agitation turned tlie phrase 
i and the word was given him now in larger to “ In spring, leaves conic out,” He luok^ 

I and now in siualicr letters, that he miglit find brighter than ever when he said with his 
out that it was tlie sliapc of tlie letters, and lingers that “ One word means many tliiiigs,” 
not the size tiiat was important. and he actually capered with joy! It was 

Tlie next word given was .law, and a saw— curious to watch his apprehension of another 
a thing he was familiar with—was put into abstraction. He told a lalseliood once,—said 
Lis hand. Then came the discovery—during he liad liad no wine, wlieu the housekeeper 
the fourtii lesson. Uis face lightcil up. He had given him a glass, pleading tliat she 
had found it out! He showeil everybody ought to li.ive lieeu questioned and blamed, as 
that the one wordiiieaiit a saw, and the other she gave him the wine. Great pains were 
afile ;andit wa.s soiitediiyslieloro he recovered taken to impress him with the meaning and 
his comywjsnre. He now went to his lessons consciou.sness of the lie ; but it was uncertain 
with pleasure, mid Iwgan to want to know witli what cflect. A few days .after, the 

the printed names of tilings, .and to like to! pupils told liim at bi^ time tliat there was 

pick out from the case the letters conijiosing i snow. In the morning, lie went out to 
those he knew. It was a joke of his to put' asceitain for himself, being ford of verifying 
together the letters at riiiidoni, and ask wliat | statements. The snow was melted ; wlicre- 
tlicy iiieaiit. Such were his early iessoius. I upon he cried out very loud,Lie I no snow.” 
Hisfavourite amusement was ut the iuinitig-, Thus it was clear enough that lie knew his 
lathe, where be became so expert that he '• fault, and the name of it. 
quizzed the new yiiipiis (all blind) lor any j The fourth great event was the clear 
irregularity iu their work: plaiting straw,; formation of the religions ideas that were 

or whatever it might be. i presented to him ; and tlii.s Idnd of teacliing 

TJic indefatigable tcaelier actually thought b -gaii as soon as the afi.iir of the lie showeil 
he would try to teach him to speak. To j him to be capable of moral traininsr. It i.s 
s]>eak ! A jicrson totally deaf and blind ! proliablc that Ins recollections of light and 
Ilow could it be. set .about ! it was aucoiii- ! all the beauties that it reveals determined 
plishcd, with hiiinitc trouble, in whieli ihii bi.s fiixt superstition. Wiiile strongly disfiosed 
toucher was su.slainod by tlie liope of sue- to fetishism iu general—venerating the wind, 
cess, and the pupil by the only indiiccnient for instauee,becaiisu it was nottired alter blow- 
found strong enough—tho jiromise of (iie:ars mg strongly for several days,—his particular 
—a luxury which, wo trust, no one will think disposition was to worsiiip the sun. Tho lirst 
of grudging lo a creaturo so be.re.aved. J’lj feel-i religious seiitiineift that, he expressed was 
iiigtlio teiiclier’s breath, his chest, Ins tliroat, | that it docs not do to shake one's list at tlie 
his lip.s, and by having bis own month put sun. He was deeply imjiressed, when told 
into the proyier fonn for tlie vowels, by pi isms by his coiiqtaiiions, that the Maker ol the sun 
and rings of dill’erent .sizes, the art ot .•irtieii-i was like a man, only so wise and ])Ovverful 
latiou was learned; and it brought on the, a.s men cannot imagine. A.s a*necessarv cou- 
next grc.at event in Edwaiil's eK[ierieiice. sequence of this way of teaching him, he ■ 
Being Knight the easy name (Ann) of one of was uneasy about wbat might become of 
the blind pujiils, he found that that boy. everything when Gtsl was jvaleep. I'd renieiiy 
always came to him when he called the this, his teacher took him quietly round the 
name. Ho found that be could eonniiunie.ate bouse when the inmates were asleep, and 
witli peojilc at a distance hy me.ans of speech, i made liiin softly touch tlieir heads, .and told 
'and now knew' what speecii was for. 'No, him (by the linger speech) that tliey were 
dohbt Ami was wanted very often indc<“],! now as if they were dead, being nnable to 
till more names were b'arued; .md ])rol)ably tbiiik: whereas, God was always thinking. 
Arni was gla<l Avhen the others liad their, lie now, ol course, look uj) the idea tliat tlie 
turn to be called. Tins liappencd soon, for' dead could dream ; but be became deeply Im- 
Edwavd now spoke a good deal, uttering * ])rcssed with the dignity of being able to 
aloud, of his own accord, the words he learned think. When he wanted to phi}’' with the 
to reiid, He went on pretty easily throiigh | piiiula whom he found at jirayers, .and then 
“The mason makes the wall,” “The baker J to know why the}’'joined their hands, he was 
makes the bread,” and so forth, and to know | told that they prayed, and ilial pr.nying Was 
that the word wall may mean walls in general; 1 thinking of God. It was atuT this that hi* 
and it was nut very difficult to teach him I teacher heard that strange ami heart-moving 
' “To-day,” “Yesterday,” and “To-nioiTow.” sound fr<au the dark I'ed-side,—the loud un- 
By that time, the third great event w'as at couth voice saying over and over, “ I am 
hand. The weather, from lieing very cold, thinking of Gc'd!” One consequence of hi$ 
had become mild, and Edward’s tutor took I new' notion of the dignity of tiiouglit was his 
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feeliii" iiboutthe deaths of persons of diderent 
,agc8. He felt the corpse ot a child of two 
j^ears old, and asked a woman in the room if 
she cried for its death; but, without waiting for 
I anaiiswer, he added that that was not possible, 

I for the child was too young to he able to 
think much, or thei.*efore to be worth crying 
for. 

. I These results are surely wonderful for a 
period ofeighteeu months. This desolate crea¬ 
ture could, in tluit time,speak, read, think, and 
inquire; he was a subject of moral discij)line, 
and WHS capable of an energetic industry. His 
workat tlie turning-lathe w;is exeelleul, and he 
' liad employments enough to 1111 up his time 
innocently and cheerfully. A ehe,ering thought 
[ and image to all who had lieard of him, what 
I must lie hare been to liis guardian, tlie 
patient M. llirzel ! His family w'ere 

J eoud of Iiim, even to the deaf and dumb ' 
rother, and he lost none of his attachment 
to them.* 

Even greater jirogress has been made in 
the development of the American girl, Laiir.a 
Bridgmiui, whose case is happily so well 
kuown as not to need to he here detailed at 
leugtii. In her case, too, the sense of touch 
was the only resource at first; .and in her 
case, too, there was the advantage (how great 
we cannot know) of her having enjoyed sight 
and lieariug till she was two years old. At tlie I 
age of eight, Hr. Howe, who was lo’lier whatM. 
Hirzel was to Ed WiardMeyetie, took her under 
his charge in the Blind Asylum, at liostuu, 
Massachusetts, and taught her as much as 
Edward was taught, except that actual speech j 
was not attempted. Poor child ! When in- j 
formed that the sounds she made were too, 
loud and frequent, she asked, “ Whv, then, i 
luu) God given me so mdeh voice 1 ” Tlie, 
pathetic, unconscious hint was taken, and slic ' 
■was then permitted for a certain time every ■ 
day to exercise her luugs freely,—making as 
much noise as she pleased, in a room where | 
she could distuf'b nobody. When alone and 
watched without her knowing it, she solilo¬ 
quises in the linger speech ; and, what appears 
.Still more strange, she uses it in her dreams. 
The governess who visits her liedside, can 
tell, by watching the motions of the hand, 
what' she is dr^ming about. She writes 
fi'ecly now, and her mind communicates very 
largely with others. Her diary, which she 
Writes in a clear free hand, without the 

* TIh'b }oulh ii un old acquaintance of mine, and 1 
' ^reaeolcd litui with the cigim he aoinked—be haa a 
, groat delight in amnking—fur aonic niunths, when 1 
lired at Luueunne. For a lung time aiicr 1 left that 
tOacc, he altrays associated niy iiauie with a cigar, 
wing there, last October, after an absence of five or 
■ix rd^n, I went to see iny old friend. M. Hir/cl 
ceuM not then, by any uieaiis, induce him to a^hociatc 
M in the right manner with a cigar, though Edward 
..dhraa painfully anxiooa to undcrataud. I left aome money 
f for Ilia, to be expended in the old way; and 1 believe 
' he baa graduidly auoked mo back into Ilia remembrance. 
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guidance ot lines, tells how her days pass,— 
among Iwoks and work,—^liooks in raised' 
print, and neat sewdrg or knitl.ing ot her 
own, and lessons in geography, history, and 
algebra, among other things ; and about her' 
walks, her visitors, the letters she receives 
anil writes, and the news from .all parts of 
the worhl that her friends report to her. She 
is regular in all her doings, neat in her dress, 
alw.ays busy in one way or another, exceed¬ 
ingly inquiring and intelligent, and rpraark- 
ahly merry. Her tpnihas come—even hers-r- 
for benefiting a fellow-being. Oliver, a boy 
in her own jilight was brought to the institu¬ 
tion as she had been, aud she assists mate¬ 
rially in bis educatiiin, aud must be an 
inestimable com])<auion to liim. 

There was once seen, we believe in 
France, .an awful mid li«.art-bre,aking spec¬ 
tacle, wlieu, for pui'poscs of philosop1iic.al ob¬ 
servation, the inflates of a hliud school and 
a deaf and Osylum were brought toge¬ 

ther. At first,they tried to coninmuic.ate— 
the deaf and dunih being permitted to feel 
the lips and tliroals of tiie iilincl; but a dread¬ 
ful scene eusueii. Tlieir strong and scarcely 
disciplined p.ossious became furiously excited 
by the difliculty of comiiiunic.ation, which 
each supposed to be the fault of the other, 
aud they sprang at each other’s throats like 
wild beasts, and fought so desperately that 
there was gretit dilHculty in parting tliern. 
The two classes spoke of each other after¬ 
wards with bitter lial.rcd. How difiTerent is 
now the scene, when the merely bliml pupils 
he])! .and nerve .Tjaiira aud Edward, aud are 
beloved by tliein ; and when Laura, with 
flushed cheeks and trembling fingers, labours 
to convey some of her knowledge and her in¬ 
tellectual pleiisurcs to Oliver, and succeeds, 
and he is hiipjiy in consequence ! IIow are 
times citanged -siuce the helpless were cast 
out to perish ! 

A TRUE KNIGHT. 

Though he lived and died .iiuong na 
Yet Ilia tiniiic may be enrolled 

With the kiii{>htB whoac deeds of daring 
Ancient chroniclea have told. 

Still a atiipliug, he encountered 
Poverty, and atrugglcd long, 

Catlienug force fruni every etfiii t, 

Till he knew liia aim wiia strung. 

Then his heart and life he ofl'ered 
To Ilia ludiaiil misticsa, Tiiith; 

Never thought, or dream, or faltering, 

Marred the promiac of his youth. 

And he rode fortli to defend licr. 

And her peerless wortii pruclaim } 

Challenging eacli recreant doubter <. 

'Who aspersed her spotless names . 

First upon his path stood Ignorance, 

Hideous in his brutal might, " 

Hard the blows and long ttm battle , ’ ' , 

Ere the monster took io flight ' ' . ' 














THE BOVING ENGLISHMAN. 



Tb*n,»wilh light and fearless spirit, 
Pl-ejudice lie dared to bnivc, 

Homing UacU tlio 1} ing ci-ayen 

'f o' her black sulphureous cave. 

Followed by his servile minions, 

I'liat old Giant Custom ruse. 

Vet he too at last was coim«eied 
Uy the good Knight's weiglity blows. 

Then be turned, and flushed with tictury, 
, Struck upon tlie biaaen sliieUl 

Of the woild’s great king, Opiiiioii, 
j\ud defied liiiu to the field. 

Onre again lie rose a coiiniicror, 

.And tlinngii woniidcd in the ligiit. 

With a lit ing smile of tiiiiiiipli 

Saw tliat 'riutli Iiail giiiiied tier right. 

On bis failing ear re-i-eliniiig 

Came tlie slioiitiiig round lici tlironc ; 

Little tiired lie that no fiitiife 

With her name would link his own. 

Spent with many a liiird-lonelit battle, 

' Slowly cbliril liis hie awat. 

And the erowd tliut lloeked to greet her 
Tiauiplcd on biin wlieie be lai. 

GntUeiii.g all bis strriiglh, lie saw her _ 
Clowned, and icigmiig in her ]iiide : 

Looked liib last upon liei beanli, 
llaued Ills eyes to God, and died. 


I TJIK KOVING ENGLISTIMaiN, 

1 A CRKliS tnUL. 

, Sue ie a Iwttlijy tlamsel wiih a ipi.-iiiit sly 
li fiiue, aiul her jiiiueiiial ocuujiiilloii is that of u 
|i util id of all work. 

Lut she is tlrcssed to-ihiy; it is St. 
j Soiuehotly’s iVast, and tvevyhody is idling 
il atvay tlieir time in consoqncuce. It was 
I St. W'hatsldsii:inu'’8 tl.ay the day before 
I yeslenlny, ami it will be St. Wlioist’s day 
; the day alter to-morrow. Though our 
; balloon elad joiiiig acqiiitintance is idling 
I it. is with a busy idleness; for she has 
1 Iiceu oeeiiided ever siiiee eiglit o’clock 
i this moiidug in carrying about fruit, 

I jellitia, and sweetmeats, with strong raw 
j spirits in gilded glasses, and little cups of 
I unstrained collee. A very singular .nud 
j amusing jiicture she makes, as she stands bolt 
upright, tray in hand before her father’s 
guests. Slie is jiretty. Yes, there is no 
doubt of that; but she has done almost 
' everything possible to disfigure lieiBelf. 
Tliougb certainly not seventeen, with the 
rich deal' complexion of the Greeks, she is 
rouged up to the very eyes. Where she is 
not rouged, she is whitened. Her eye¬ 
brows are paiuted, and she has even found 
means to introduce some black abomiim- 
laou under her eyelids to make the eyes 
"look I^ger. Her hair 'would be almost 
-a marvel if left to itself; but she has twisted 
it, and plaited it, woven gold coins into it, 
sad tied it up wHb dirty handkerchiefs and 


gummetl and honied it, .till every, tress has 
grown distorted and angry. Her ears are 
in themselves as sly and coquettish a pair of 
ears as need be ; and they puej) out beneath, 
her tortured looks os if they vrould rather , 
like to have a game at bo-|>eep tlian other- , 
wise : but tliey arc liter;dly torn half an inch > : 
longer thnn they should be by an enormous ; 
psiir of Mosaic ear-rings bouglit of a pedlar. 
Her hands might have been nice once, for 
they arc still small; but they are as tough 
us horn and as red as chaps can make them, 
with sheer bard work, scrubbing and washing 
about the house.* All Greek women I think 
have beeti mere housewives since the lime of 
Atidromache. Her figure is, if possible, more 
generally baggy than lier trousers. It bulges 
out ill the inost extr-iordinary bumps and 
fulness. A short jacket—as much too small 
for her as the brigand attire of Mr. Keeley 
of the Theatre-lloyal Adelphi—does not 
luake this general plumpness loss remarkable ; 
ami she hits a suiiei'fluity of clothes, which 
reminds one of the late King Chri.stophe’s 
idea of full dress. Numerous, however, as are 
the articles at we.aring jqiparel she has put on, 
they all teriiiinalo with the trousers, which 
are looj.cd up just below the knee, 'fho rest 
of the leg and feet are bare, and hard, and 
jilum]), and jmrple, and chajijied almost 
beyond belief, even in the fine piercing cold 
ot a Greek i'’ebru.ary. 

Her mind is a mere blank., Her ide.a 
of life is, love lu.akiiig, cleaning the house, 
serving eoll'ec, find rouging herself ou 
lestival days. She cannot read or write, ' 

: or ]>]ay the piaiiu ; but she can sing and 
dance. She can talk too, though never 
liel'oro conipany. No diplomatist can touch 
her in intrigue or invention. Not even 
Gaptaiii Absolute’s groom could tell a false¬ 
hood with uiore composure. Slicdoes not know 
what it is to speak the truth ; and, to use a 
Greek saying, she is literally knejided np with 
tricks. The Greek girl has ho heart, no 
affections. Sint is a mere lump of flesh and 
calculation. Her marriage is quite an afiuir 
of buying and selling. It is arrauged’'by her 
friends. Tliey offer to give a house (that is 
indispensable), and so much to whoever will 
take her oil' their hands. By and by, some¬ 
body comes to do so ; the priests are called, 
there is a quaint strange cei'einony, and he is 
bound, by fine, to perform his promise. 'Thts 
fine is usually ten per cent, on the fortune 
which was offered him with the lady. 

1 have said she can talk, but she can only 
tidk of and to her neighbours; and she 
spends her evenings chiefly in sitting singing 
in the doorway, and watching them. This 
she does herself; but she has a little ally (a 
chit of a girl aibout seven yeai’s old, and 
looking forty, that you meet in the houses of 
all the islanders), who is on the look-out ail 
day. No one ever enters a Greek house but 
the neighbourhood knows it. All down the 
street, and in the next, and everywhere, those | 
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little girls are ^atclting arid Sitting aboat 
enmity errands as stealthily and swift as 
cals. Her lather and motlier will tell yoa tlnit 
her own consins never saw her alone or spoke 
a dozen comsecutive words to lier; but I 
rather fency she has some acquaintfince of 
her own; and she is geiierslly on terms of 
rather startling friendsliip with the young 
■ man servant, who forms almost part of the 
family in all Greek houses. On summer 
nights too, when good people should Iw 
aslee[>, you will see closely hooded ligures 
flitting about noiscit-sslv, l^o black ghosts. 
They are Greek girls. What they are about 
nobody knows. I’erlmps, looking for the 
moon, whicli will not rise for some hours, 
overy daik corner of a wall, also, you will 
- eee young gentlemen sitting in the deep 
shadow with wonderful perseverance. If yon 
go very near and they do not see you, you 
may hear them singing sotigs, but low as the 
humming of a bee : so low, that they do not 
disturb even the timid owl who sits cooing 
amid the ruins of the last fire over the way. 
The Greek girl knows an amazing (juantiiy 
of songs, and all ol the same kind. Tliey 
are alkiut equal in point of composition to 
the woi-st of our slrt.'et ballads : full of the 
same coarse wit and low trickery. 'J'he 3 ’ are 
sung to drearj’^ monotonous aiiw ; and always 
through the nose. Nevei' had the national 
songs of a people so little charm or distinc- 
• live character. You seek the strong, sweet 
hinguage of the heart in vain anunig them. 
They have neither grace nor latic}'. 

'With all this, tlic <J reek girl is pious. 
She would not break any of the .severe fasts 
of her church, even for money ; though tlay 
condemn her to dry bread and olives for 
six weeks at a tlnu;: nor would she neglect 
going to church on certain days tipon 
any account. She has a faith in ceic- 
Tuonies, and in charms, relics, and saints, 
almost touching ; but there her belief ends. 
She would dot trust the word of her own 
father or the archbishop. She cannot sup¬ 
pose it possible that any one would sis-ak the 
truth, unless he w.as obliged ; and she judges 
oorrectly, according to her own exjteriencu. 
She herself would jiroinise, and take an tin- 
mixed delight deceiving her own mother 
on a question about a pin’s head; but she 
would Bcrujmloiisly avoid doing anything 
site had promised; and tlie only way 
even to prevent her accepting a husband, 
would bo to make her say she would have 
him beforehand. Froin that montent her 
fertile wits would toil night aiiil day to 
find means of escape. And find them she 
H would, to change her mind the day after she 
was free. 

She lias one hope dearer than all the rest. 
It is tliat she may one day weim Frank 
clothes, and see the Greeks at Constantinople. 
This is no exaggeration ; the wrotigs of the 
rayah have eaten into all classes of society 
in Turkey, uiutil even women lisp, and children 


prattle vengeance. It iz so strong thoit 
it has made the Greeks hate mte of the 
prettk^st remaining costumes in tiie world, 
as a symbol of their moat bitter and cruel 
servitude. 

Dy and bj’, the Greek girl will grow old. 
From a household servant, she will then sink 
into a drudge, and her head will be always 
hound uj) as if she had a chronic toothache. 
You will see her cjirryiiig water on washing 
days, or groaning and squabbling upon others 
ns she cleans the herbs for dinner. She will 
have become so old even at thirty, that it is 
ii>i])ossil>le to recognise her. lionge and 
whitening will have so corroded her face, that 
it looks like a sleepy ajiplu or a withei'ed 
medlar. Her e^'es are shrivelled into nothing. 
Her teeth will have been eaten away by 
rough wine, and uoxion.s tooth ])Owders. She 
will be bald when she does not wear a 
towering wig, that, only comes out on 
St. Everybody’s days. The jduinp figure 
and all its bumps will have Blirivelled into 
<i mere hea]) of aching old bones, and her 
only ]ileasures in this life will be scandal and 
curiosity. 

You will find lier croaking about, watching 
lier neighbours at the most unseasonable 
times. She has wonderful ])erseverancc in 
ferrering out a secret. She will thus know 
many nuu’c things than are true, and tell 
them with singular readiness and vivacity. 
She will he the terror of lier neigh hoiirhood, 
and tliere is no conciliating her. Kindness, 
good humour—even iiioiiey, whicli she yirizes 
as imicli as she did when a girl, .and griuqis at 
It as eagerly—will liave no effect on her. She 
must speak evil and Inatcli troubles, or she 
would die. 'J'he instinct of self-preservation is 
strong ; so site will go ujioii her old course, 
eome wliat may. She will be a terror even 
to lier own daughter. 

She has been reduced to this state by liaving 
been a, iliiiig of bargain and sale .so long, that 
she has learned tii consider money as the 
cliief good. Shu has been subject to iiisnlk; 
to be beaten ; to be carried aw.ay into 
the harem of a m.aii she has never seen, 
and whose wdiolc kind she despisiis ; and 
has lost all natural teeling. All grace, 
tenderness, and affection, have been burnt 
out of her us with a brand. She has been 
looked upon as a mere tome animal until sbe 
has become little better. She has been 
doubted until deception has become her glory. 
Slic has l>een imprisoned and secludetl until 
trickery has become her master passion. 
She Las been kept from healthy knowledge 
and graceful accomplishmiuits, from all 
softening influences and ennobling thoughts, 
until her mind has festered. 'Wiien she is 
young, she is shut up until she becomes 
uncomfortable from fat; when she is eld, she 
is worked until she beoomes a skeleton. 
None liave any respect or love for bw, 
nor would ^ be now worthy of it, if they 
had. 
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, But I drop <l»e pen in weariness, only 
awmjf. that if a Greek girl be such as I liave 
described her, what must a Greek boy be ! ” 

. COMPANY MANNEKS. 

ViOPOB CoDSiN, the French philosopher, 
has ua<lertakeu anew task witliiu tlie last 
few yeara Whether as a relaxation from, 
or a continuation of, his study of metaphysics, 
1 do not know', hut he iias begun to write tlie 
biographies of some of tlie celebrated Freneli 
women of tlie seventeenth oeulniy. In 
making out ids list, he is caj’efnl to distin¬ 
guish between authoresses and “ femmes 
d’esprit,” ranking tlie latter infinitely 
the higher in every jioiiit of view. Tlic first 
of his aeries is Jacqueline l'a‘=cal, the sister 
of Blaise, known at Port Ihyal as the Sister 
—a holy, pure, ami sainted woman. 
The hecond whom tlio grave jihilosoplier has 
chosen as a subject for liis iiiograjiliy is tli.-U 
beautiful, splendid sinner of the Frotido, the 
fair-hiiired Duchess de Longuex ille. lie 
draws tlie puie and jierfect outlines of .liicque- 
line Pasc.-d’s chai’iicler with a mvere and 
correct pencil ; lie jiaints tlie lovely ducliess 
with the fond, admiring cxaggeialioii of a 
lover. Tlie wits of Paris in consequence 
have written the follnwing epLti»])h for him : 

“ Here lies Victor Gousin, tlie great })hilo- 
Bopher, in love with the Ducliess de Ismgue- 
ville, who died a ceiitury-aud-a-half befoie he 
was horn.” 

Even tlie friends of lliis Diiclie.ss, iusiguili- 
cant in theiiiselves.heconicde.ir and illiistilous 
toCkiusm for lier fair sake,, it is not long since 
he contiibntcd an article on Madame dc Sa)>lt) 
to the lievue dos Deux Mondes. whicli has 
since liecn jmblished se]iarately, and which 
has suggested the thoughts and fancies that 
I am now going to lay licfore tlie patient 
public. Tins Madame de Saldc was, in her 
prime, an liabilual guest at the Utitei llani- 
bouillel, the supcrli habitation wliich was 
the centre of the witty and learned as well as 
the pompons and pedantic .sociely of Pai is, in 
the days of Louis tlie 'J'liirteeiitli. Wlien 
these gatlieiungs bad come to an end alter 
Madame de lliimbouilict’s death, and before 
Molidre h;id turiicci the tradition thereof into 
exquisite ridicule, tliere were several attum]>ts 
to form circles tliat should preserve some of 
the stately refinement of the Hotel Uam- 
houiliet. Mademoiselle Scudery hod her 
Saturdays ; but, an autlioress herself, and 
collecting around her merely clever fwjople, 
without regard to birth or breeding, M. 
Cousin does not hold the idea, of her Satur¬ 
days* in higli esteem. Madams de Sabl6. a 
gentlewoman by birth : intelligent enough 
doubtless from having lieen an associate of 
Menage, Yoiture, Madame de SevigD6, and 
o^rs in the grand hotel (whose meetings 
must have been ilelightful enough at tlie 
tbue, though that wicked Molidre has 8tepi>ed 
■'b^ween ns and them, and we can only see 


them as he chooses us to do): Madame de 
Sabl^, friend of the resplendent ftiir-baired 
Duchess de Longueville; had weekly meetings 
which M. Cousin ranks far above tlie more 
pretentious Saturdays of Mademoiselle 
Scudery. In sliort, the last page of his 
memoir of Madame de Sabl^,—where we 
matter-of-fact English peojile are apt to put 
ill praise of the morals and religion of tlie 
person whose life we have been writing,—is 
devoted to this acme of praise. Madame de 
Sable Lad all the requisites which eiiahleJ 
her “ teiiir uu salon ” with honour to hei- 
self and }>leasure to her friends. 

Apart troni iliis crowning accomplishnieut, 
tlie good French lady seems to Lave been 
commonplace enough. She was well-lmrn, 
well-bred, .•ind the coniiiauy she kejit must 
have made licr tolerably intelligent. She was 
married to a dull liiisbaud, and doubtless had 
lior small flirtations after she early became a 
widow ; M. Cousin hints at them, but they 
were never sc.uidalous.or prominently before 
the public. Past middle life, sbe took to the 
process of “ niakiiio lier salvatiou ; ” and 
inclined to the Borl.-lloyalisU. Siie was given 
to liking daiiitv things to eat, in spite of her 
•lan.suiii-tin. She had a female frieinl that she 
(piariellcd witli, off and on, during her life. 
And (to wind up souiething like Lady 
OT.ooiiey, of faiiious nieniorv) slie knew how 
“ tcnir iin salon.” M. Cousin tells us tliat 
she was reiuarkalile in no one thing or quality, 
and attrihiiles to that single simple lact the 
siicccs.s ot her life. 

Now, since 1 have read these Memoirs of 
IVIadaiue de b.iblc, I have tiioiight much and 
deeply thereupon. At first, I was inclined 
to laugh at the exlreino impoitanco which 
was aliachcd to this art of “ receiving com¬ 
pany ,”—110 ! that translation will not do— 
“ liulding a drawing-room,” is even worse, 
because that implies the state and re.serve 
of roy.dty ;—sliall we call it the art of 
“ Sahlciiig !” But wlieii I thought of my 
cx]rerieuce in English society j of tlie evenings 
dreaded before they came, and sighed over in 
retiollection, because tliey were so ineffably 
dull; I saw that to Sable well,did require,asM. 
Cousin implied, the union of many excellent 
(liialities and iiot-lo-lie-disputed little graces. 
1 .isked some French people if they could 
give me the recipe, for it seemed most likely 
to lie traditional, if not still extant in their 
nation. I offer to you their ideas, fragmentary 
though they be; and then 1 will tell you 
some of my own; at bast perha]is, witli the 
addition of yours, oh most avonhy readers ! 
we may discover tlie lost art of Sabldiug. 

Said the French lady : “ A woman to be suc¬ 
cessful in Saliloing must be past youth, yet not 
past the power of attracting. She must do tliis 
by her sweet and gracious wannci’s, and quick, 
ready tact ill perceiving those who h.ave not 
had their share of attention, or leading the 
conversation away Bom any subject which 
may give pain to any one present,” “ Those 
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ruleis bold good iu England,” said 1. My 
friend went <m : “ She • should never be 
jironiineut in anything; she should keep 
sdeuce as long as any one else will talk ; but 
when coiivn'sation flags, she should throw 
herself into the breach with the same spirit 
with which 1 notice that the young ladies of 
the house, where a ball is given, staml quietly 
by till the dancers are tired, and then spring 
into the arena to curry on the 8])irit and the 
music till the others me ready to begin 
again.” 

“ Buti” said the French genth niaii, “ even 
at this time, when subjects fur conversation 
are wanted, she should rather suggest than 
enlarge—ask qucsllonB rather than give her 
own opinions.” 

" To bo sure,” said the lad}’. “ IViadame 
Becaroier, whose salmi.-; were the most perfect 

this century, always withheld her opinion.s 
books, or men, or lueasiires, until all 
around lier had given tlieirs ; then she, as it 
were, collected and Irarinonised them, saying 
a kind thing here, and a gentle thing there, 
and speaking ever with her own quiet sense, 
till people the most opposed learnt to under¬ 
stand each other’s point of view, which it is 
a great thing for opponents to do.” 

“ Then the number of tbe people whom 
you receive, is another consideration. I 
should say not less tliaii twelve, nor more 
than twenty,” eoutiuuecl the gentleman. 

The evenings should be iqipointed—say 
weekly,—fm’Lnightly at the beginning of 
January, which is our season. Fix: an early 
hour tor opening the room. People are 
caught, then iu their freshness, before they 
become exhausted by other parties.” 

The lady spoke : “ For my part, 1 prefer 
catching iny friends after they have left the 
grander balls or receptions. One hears then 
the reiuarka, the wit, the reason, and the 
satire which they had been storing up during 
tjieir evening of imposed silence, or of cere¬ 
monious speaking.” 

“ A little good-humoured satme is a very 
agreeable sauce,” replied tbe gentleman, 
“ but it must be good-humoured, and the 
listeners must be good-humoured ; above all, 
the conversation must be general, and not the 
chat, chat, chat i|M> in a comer, by which the 
English 80 often distinguish themselves. You 
dp not go into society to exchiiuge secrets 
with your intimate friends ; you go to ren¬ 
der yourselves agreeable to every one 
present, and to helii all to pass a happy 
evening.” 

"Strangers should not lie admitted,” said 
the lady, taking up the stiaiii. “They 
would not start fair with the others; tliey 
would be ignoraut of the allusions that 
refer to conversations on the previous even¬ 
ings ; they would not understand the—what 
shall I call it—slung 1 I mean those expres¬ 
sions having relation to past occurrences, or 
by gone witticisms common to all those who 
- are iu the hsybit of meeting. 

" Madame de Duras and Madame Beoa- 
raier never mode advances to any stranger. 
Their saloons were the best that Paris 
has known in this generation. All who 
wished to be admitted, had to wait and prove 
their fitness by being agreeable elsewbei^.; 
to earn their diploma, as it were, among the 
circles of these ladies’ acquaintances ; and, 
at last, it was a high favour to be received 
by them.” 

“Tliey missed the society of many cele¬ 
brities by adhering so strictly to this unspo¬ 
ken rule,” said tlie geutlemau. 

“ Jkdi 1 ” said the lady. “ Celebrities! what 
has one to do with them iu society ? As 
cclcbritie.s, they are 8inipl,v bores. Because 
a iiiaii bits discovered a plauct, it does not 
follow that he cjin converse agreeably, even 
on his own subjocts ; often p 9 opleiU‘e drained. , 
dry by one action or expreaSLOU of their 
liv'e.s—drained ilry for all the purposes of a 
‘salon.’ The writer of books, for instance, 
caiiuot atlurd to tulle twenty pages for 
nothing, so he is either ]irofuuiidiy silent, or 
else he yivi-s yon the mere riiiciugs of his 
mind. L .am speaking now of liiin as a mere 
celebrity, and justifying tbe wisdom of the 
ladies we were speaking of, iu not seeking 
after such people ; indeed, in being rather shy 
of them, borne of their friends were the most 
celebrated people of their day, but they were 
received in their old c.apacity of agi'eeable 
men ; a higher character, by far. Then,” 
said .she, turning to mo, “ I believe that you 
English sjKiil the perfection of conversation 
by having your rooms as brilliantly lighted 
foi an evening the charm of which depends 
on what one hears, as for an evening when 
youtli and beauty are to display themselves 
among flowers and fesloons, and every kind 
of pretty ornament. I would never have a 
room afl'eut people as being dark on their 
first entrance into it; hut there is a kind of 
moonlight as compared to sunlight, in which 
j>eople talk more freely and naturally ; where 
shy people w'ill enter upon a conversation 
without a dread of every change of colour or 
involuntary movement being seen—just as 
we are always more confidential over a fire 
than anywhere else—as women talk most 
openly in tlie dimly-lighted bedroom at curl¬ 
ing-time.” 

“Away with your shy people,” said the 
gentloraan. “ Persons who are self-cousciou% 
thinking of on Involaiitary redness or pale¬ 
ness, an unbecoming movement of the coun¬ 
tenance, more than tbe suiiject of which they 
are talking, should not go into society at all. 

But, because women are so much more liable 
to this nervous weakness than men, tlie pre¬ 
ponderance of people ill a salon should always 
be on the side of the meu.” 

1 do not tliiuk I gained more hints as to 
the lost art from my French friends. Let.os 
see if my own extierieiice in England can fip{> 
nish any luore ideas. 

Fint, let us take, the preparations to 
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made tjefov(j our house, our room, or our! next Christmas), I will have iktud of hoi- 
loclgings, can be made to receive society. Of | water suieboanl. Such as I think I have seen 
couMe 1 am not meaning the preparations | in gre.at houses, and that nothing shall apifi^r 
needed for dancing or musical evenings. T ; on the table hut what is pleas,mt to tlie eye. 
‘am taking those ])artica which have pleasant j However simple the food, I would do it, and 
conversation and liappy social intercourse tor my friends (and may I .iot, add the Giver ?) 
their affirmed iiitciitiou. Tlicy may he din- j the resj)eot of presenting it at table as well- 
ijers, suppers, tea—I don’t care what they are! cooked, as eatable, .■« wholesome as my poor 
called, provided their end is defined. If your ' means allowed; and to this end, rut lie r 
friends have not dined, and it suits you to I than to a variety of dishes, would I din et 
give them a dinner, in the name of Lneullus,! my care. We have no associations with l>oef 
let them dine ; hnt take care that there sli.all|iind mutton; geese may remind us of the 
be sonietliingbeside.s the mere food .and wine Capitol; and ])eacock3 of .Tuno ; a pigeou- 
to make their fattening tigree.ible at the time | pie of “the sinijilicity of Venus’ doves,” but 
ana pleasant to reniemlier, otherwise you had I who thinks of the leafy covert whicli has 
better pack up for each his portions of the been her home in life, when he sees a roasted 
dainty <lish, and send it separately, in hot- hare? Jlow, dowers as an oruaincnt, do lead 
wMar trays, so that he can eat co'mtbrtably our thoughts away from their jneseiit beauty 
■Bad a door, like Saucho Panza, and have ami fragiaiice. I am almost sure Madame de 


a door, like Saucho Paiizii, and have ami fragiauce. I am almost sure Madame de 
d^'c- with it. Ainl yet I don’t see why wc Sabl6 had flowers in her salon, .and as she 
should be like ascetics; I lanc\ lliere is a war fond of daintiis hcr-self, I can fancy her 
gr.ace of [ireparatiou, a sort of festive Iruiu- smooth benevolence of character, taking de- 
pel-call, iliat is 1 ighl and ])roper to distin -1 light m some ])oi sonal preparations mfide in 
guish the day oh which we i ec-i ve our friends ; tlie morning for the anticipated friend,s of the 
from common day.s, unmarked by such while : evening. I can fancy her stewing sweet- 
stones. The Ihoueht aud care we take for i breads in a silver saucepan, or dressing salmi 
them to set before"f hem of our best, may iin-l with her delicate, plump, white hands ; not 
jily some self-denial on our less fortunate ! that 1 ever saw a silvey sanceiiaii. I was 
days. I h.ave been in lioiisos wlierc all, from formerly ignorant enough to tliiiik that th.^'y 
the sonllioii maid ujiward, worked ihuible- [ were only' used in the Sk'e])iiig Heauty’s 
tides gladly, because “Master's friemls” j kitelieii, or in the prep,aratieii3 for the niar- 
were coining ; and every Hung iimst be nice, . liage of b’iriuol.-witli-the-Tuft; but 1 have 
and good, aud all the rooin.s must look bl ight; been assured lliat there are such things, aud 
and clean, and pretty. And, as “a merry I that they impart a most delicate flavour, or 
heart goes all the W'ay,” iirejiaratioiis made i no flavour to ilie virtuals cooked therein ; so 
in this welcoming, hospitable sjiiril never ^ I as.sert again, Madame deSabld cooked swoet- 
seem to tire anyone half so nuieli as where . hread.s for her friends in a silver saucepan ; 
servants iimtinetively I'celthat it, lias been said ■ b.it never to fatigue herse.lf with those pre- 
ia the jiiulonr, “ Wc must have so-and-so,” viona labours. She knew tbe true taste of 
or, “ Oh dear ! we have iievei had tlic so-and- her friends too well; they cared for her 
bo’s.” Yes, 1 like a little pomp, and luxury', firstly, a.s an element in their agreeable even- 
aiid slateliness, to mark our liajipv days of ing—the silver saucepan in which they were 
receiving friends as a festival; but 1 do not all to meet; the oil in which their several 
think 1 would throw my jvower of prociiriiig | ingredients were to be softened of what was 
luxuries solely into the eating and drinking ; hareli or diseonlant—very secondary would 
fine. i bfe their interest in licr sweetbreads. 

My friends would prob.ably be surprised or Hwrctl.rca.h tl.ey’ll get mony an ane, 

(some wear raps, and some Wiga) li 1 pro- qi Sable ne’er ai.ill.cr. 

vuled them with garlands of llowei-s, after the 

manner oftheiuicientGreeks;lmt,putllo\vpra But part of my care beforehand should go 
on the table (none of ymur sh.anis, w.ox or to the homely article of waiting. I should 
othei-wise ; 1 prefer an honest wayside root not mind having none at all; a dumb waiter, 
of primroses, in a common viwe of wliite ware, pepper, salt, bread, and condiments within 
to the grandest bunch of stiff-rustling artifi- the leaeh or by the side of all. Little kindly 
cial rarities in a silver dpergne). A flower or attentions from one guest to another lend to 
two by the side of each jierson’s plate would ’ take off the selfish cliaracter of the mere act 
not be out of the way, as to expense, and of eating ; ami, liesidi's, the guests would (or 
would be a very agreeable pretty piece of should) bo too well educated, too delicate of 
mute welcome. Cooks and scullion-maids, tact, to interrupt a burst of wit, or feeling, or 
acting in the sympathetic spirit I have de- eloquence, as a mere footman often does with 
scribed, would do their very best, from boil- tbe iierpetnal “ Sherry, or Madeira ?” or with 
i»g the potatoes well, to sending in all the the names of those niysteriou.s entremets 
dfahes'in the best possible order. I think I th.at always remind me of a white kid glove 
would have every imaginary dinner sent up that I once ate with Vsechame'l sauce, and 
ott tlfie Original Mr. walker’s plan ; cacti found very tender and good, under the iiaino 
dish separately, hot and hot. I have an idea of Oreilles de Veau i-la-sometliing, but 
itiuttw^Q 1 go to live in Utopia (not before which experiment 1 never Wish to repeat. 
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There is somethLoe graceM and kindly in rounded by pleasant dreumstances, i^ust have 
the little attention % which one guest sileutly been uttered by both. My own toouth has 
puts by his neighbour all that he may require, watered before now at the account of that frih 
I consider it a better opening to ultimate casseeofmicepreparedespeeiallyfortheWhite 
friendship, if my unknown neighbour mutely Cat; and jM. Cousin alludes more Ibau taiCe 
passes me the aalt^ or silently uuderstanris to Madame de Sable’s love for “ friandises.” 
that I like sugar to my soup, than if he had Madame de Sal>16 avoided the society of 
been introduced by liU full name and title, literar}' women, and so I am sure did the 
and labelled with the one distinguishing White (^t. Both had an instinctive sense df 
action or book of his life, after tlie manner of what was coml'oilable ; both loved Home 
some who are rather sliow-meu than hosts, with tenacious affection; and yet I am 
But, to return to the subject of waiting. I mistaken if each had not their own little 
have always believed that the charm of those private love of adventure—touches of the 
little suppers, famous from time immemorial gipsy. 

SB the deliglilfnl BB. to ojieras, was that The reason why I think Madame de Sabld 
there was no formal waiting, or over-carefiil liad this touch in her is becsiuse she knew 
arrangement of the table; a certain sweet how “ tenir un salon.” You do not see 
neglect pervaded all, very compatible with the connection between gipsyisru and the art 
-l^e elegance. The perfection of waiting is of being a good hostess,—of receiving j|||a- 
'iiiittined in the stniy of tlie White Cat, where, i sautly. I do ; but 1 am nut sure if 1 can 
if'Vyou remember, the hero prince is waited | explain it. In the first place, gipsies must lie 
ttpoti by liamls withotit bodies, as he sits at I jieople of quick impulse and ready wit; 
table with the Wiiite Cat. and is served with j entering into fresli ideas, .'ind new modes of 
that, delicate fricassee of mice. By hands life with jo\ous ardour and energy, and 
without bodies, I am very far from meaning I fertile in expedients for extricating themselves 
hands without heads. Some people prefer, from the various difficulties into which their 
female-waiters; foot-women as it were. I' wamlering life Iwuls them. They must bdve 
have weighed bolji sides of tbe subject well \ a loft^’ ihsregard for “ convenances,” and yet 
in my mind, before sitting down to write this j a jiower of graceful adaptation. They 
pajier, and my verdict goes in favour of men ; | evidently have a vivid souse of the pic- 
lor, all other things being equal, their superior | turesipie, and a love of adventure, which, if it 
strength gives them the power of doing things does not sliow itself in action, must show 
without effort, and consequently with less ' ilsulf iu sympathy with other's doings. Now, 
noise tliau anv woman. The quiet ease and'which of these qualities would be out of 
solemn sounltless movement of .some men- place in Madtime de Sable ? Jfrom what we 
servants is wonderful to watch. L.ast ^ read ot the life of her contemporary, Madame 
summer,! was staying in a house served by|de Si-\igii6, we see (luit impromptu expedients 
such list-shod, suft-.spuken, velvet-handed' were necessary in those times, when the 
domestics. One day, the butler touched a tliouglit of the morning made the pleasure of 
spoon with a fork ; — the, master of the the evening, and when people snatched 
house looked at him as Jupiter may have their crijoymcuts from liaml to mouth, as it 
looked at ilebe, when she made that clumsy were, while yet six-wccks-invitatlons were 
step. “ No noise, sir, if you please ; ” not. Now, I have noticed that in some 


and we, as well as the servant, were hushed 


])ariles where we were all precise and sen- 
iuto the sofemii stillness of tlie room, and sible, ice-bound under some indefinable stiff 
were graced and genteel, if not merry and restraint, some little domestic coiitre-tenips, 
sociable. Htiil, bursts and clashes, and if frankly acknowledged by the hostess, has 
clatters at the side-table, do disturb conver- suddenly unloosed tongues and hearts in, a 
satiun ; and I maintain that for avoiding supernatural manner; 
these, men-servants are better than women. a .p,,. •. 

Women have towld an effort to the natural "PP" 

exercise of what strength they possess before more especially if some unusiial expedient 
they can lift heavy tilings—sirloins of beef, had to be resorted to, giving tlie whole the 
saddles of mutton, and the like ; aud they flavour and zest of a jiic-nio. Toasting bread 
cannot calculate the additional force of such in a drawing-roopi, coaxing up a halt-extin- 
an effoi’t, so down comes the dish aud tbe gtiished fire by dint of brown sugar, news- 
mutton mid all, with a souml and a splash papers, and pretty good-for-nothing bellows, 
that surfn ises us even more tliaii the Phillis, turning a packing-case upsiilo down for a seat, 
who is neat handed only when she has to do and covering in with a stray piece of velvet; 
witli things that require delicacy aud light- these are, 1 am afraid, the only things that 
ness of touch, not struggle of arm. can call upon us for unexpected exertion, 

.And, now I think of it, Mademoiselle de now that all is arranged and re-orranged for 
Sablfi must have taken the White (lat for her every party a month beforebaud. But X have 
model; there must evidently liave been the lived in otiier times, and other piacea I 
sama^iioiseless ease and grace about the have been in the very heart and depths 
mov^euts of both; tlie same purring, happy, Wales; within three miles of the house o£,$l^ 
inarticulate moments of satisfaction, when sur- high sheriff of the county, who wiw^vlii£4 
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0 tate>cliaaer on a .certain day, to which the and impromptu character, either in the hostesc 
gentleman with whom I woa staying was i or in tlie arraiigemeuta, or in tlte amusements, 
Ukvited. He was on the point of leaving his adds a piquancy to tlie charm : let any 
house in his little Norwegian carriole, and we , one remember tlie agreeable private teas that 
were on the point of eittiiig down to dinner, go on in many liunses about live o’clock. I 
when a man rode up in hot haste—a servant \ remember those in one liou^ particularly, as 
from the high sheriff’s came to beg for our; remarkably illustrating what I am trying to 
joint off the spit. Fish, game, poultry—[prove. Those teas were held in a large dis- 
they iiad all the delicacies of tlu-ir own' iiiaiitied school-room, and a superannuated 
laud ; but the butcher from the nearest. school-room is usually the most doleful . 
market town had failed them, and at the chamber iinnginalile. I never saw this by 
last moment they had to send off a groom, full daylight, I only know that it was lofty,, 
arbegging to their neighbours. Aly rela-! and large, that wc went to it through a long 
tion departed igiioranl of our diinierless | gallery lilirary, through which we never 
state ; but he came iiack in great delight' passetl at any other time, the school-room 
with his party. After the soup and iish liad' having been accessible to the childten in 
been removed, there had been a long [lause i former days by a private staircase—^that great 
(the joint had got cold on its ride, ami had to j bniiiclics of trees swept against the windows 
be rc-warmed) ; a message was hrought toj with a long plaintive nioau, as if tortured by 
the host, who had immediately confiiled his , the wind,—that below in the stable-yard tyrp 
perplexity to his guests, and put it to tlie 1 Irish stag-hounds sent up their musical bays* 
vote whether they would wait for the joint,' to iniugle with the outlandish Spanish whi<^ 
or have the order of the courses changed, and apairot. in tlie room eontinually talked out 
eat the third before the second. Eveiy one! of the daikncss in wliicli its perch was placed, 
had enjoyed the merry dilemma ; the icc was —that the walls of the room seemed to recede 
broken, and all went on ]>lca.saiitly .and easily as in a dream, and, instead of them, the 
in a jiarty where tliere was rather a hetero- flickering firelight painted troiiical f'ori'sts or 

f eiieous mixliii ‘0 of politics and opinions. | NWwegiaii fniriis, according to the will of our 
liniier parties In those days and in that |>art, talkeis. 1 knovv tins tea was nomin.-dly 
of Wales were somewhat regulated by the' private to the ladies, but that all the gentle- 
arrival of the little sailing vessels, which men strayed in iiiosi, pniictually by accident, 
having discharged their cargo at llrwtol or —tl,iat the fire was always in that slate when 
Livej'pool, brought back comiuissiuuud pur- somebody had to jmke with the hard blows 
chases for the ditfcreiil, families. A eliest of of despair, and soniehod.) else to fetch iii logs 
oranges for Mr. WilJifitu.s, or Afr. Wynn, of wood from tho b.isket outside, and soiiie- 
was a sure signal that before many days were body else to unload his poekets of fir-bobs, 
over, Mr. Williams or Air. Wynn would , winch lust wore always eflicaoious, and threw 
give a dinner party ; strike while the iron | beaiuifnl dancing liglils far and wide. And 
was hot; eat wliile the orungi's were fresh.' then there was a hlack kettle, long ago too 
A man rode round to all the dilferciit houses i old for kitclieu u.se, that leaked, and ran, and 
when any farmer ])I<iiiued such a mighty ] sputtered .against the blue and sulphur- 
event as killing a cow, to ask what part each { coloured flan)c.s, and did everything that was 
family would take. A^isiling .‘icquaintancos: improper, but the water out of which made 
lived ten or twelve miles from each other,; the best tea in flic world, which we drank 
separated by bad and hilly roails ; tlie moon' out of uiim.atehed cups rclidh of several 
had alway.s to be consulted heforu issuing I school-room sets. We ate thick breiul and 
invitations , and then the mode of proceeding ^ butter in the darknc.s3 with a vigour of 
was usually soiucLliing like this. The invited , apfstite which had quite disappeared at the 
friends came to dinner at half-past five or si.v;! well-lighted eight o’clock dinner. Who eat 
these were always those fiom the greutest | it I don’t know, for we stole from our places 
distance,—the nearer neighbours came later 1 round the fireside to the tea-table in coin- 
on in the evening. After the gentlemen Innl parativc darkness in the twilight near the 
left the dining-room, it wa.s cleared for window, and helped ourselves, and came liack 
dancing. The fragments of the dinner, on tiptoe to hear one of the party tell of wild 
prepared by ready cooks, served for supper ; enchanted spicy islands in the Eastern Archi- 
tea was ready sometime towards one or two, pelago, or buried cities in farthest Mexico; 
and the dancers went merrily on till a seven lie useil to look into the fire, and draw, and 
or eight o’clock breakfast, after which they paint with wonis in a maimer jierfectly 
rode or drove home by broad daylight. I. marvellous, and with .an art which he had 
was never at one of these meetings, although quite lost at the formal dinner-time. Our 
staying in a house from which many went; host was scientiuc; a name of high repute ; 

1 Was considered too young; but from what he too told us of wonderful discoveries, strange 
I heard they were really excessively pleasant, surmises, glimpses into something far away 
sociable gatherings, allnoiigli not quite enti- and utterly dreiun-Iike. Ills son hiul been 
tied to be classed with Madame dq Saiild’s in Norway, fishing; then, when he sat all 
salnns. splashed with hunting, lie too could tidl of 

To retqm to the fact that a slightly gipsy adventures in a natural racy way. The girls, 
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busy with their heavy kettle, and with their 
tea-making, put in a joyous word now, and 
then. At dinner the host talked of nothing 
more intelligible than French mathematics j 
the heir drawled out an hitinite deal of 
nothing about the “ Shakspeare and musical 
glasses ” of the day ; the traveller gave us 
latitudes and longitudes, and rates of popula¬ 
tion, exiMjrts and imports, with tlio greatest 
precision ; and the girls were as pretty, help¬ 
less, inane fine ladies as you would wish 
to see. 

Speaking of wood fires, reminds me of 
Madame do Sable’s fires. Of course they 
yvite of wood, being in I’aris ; but 1 b^•lil■^e 
' that even if she had lived in a coal country 
.she would have burned wood by instiuetivc 
preference, as a lady I once knew always 
ordered a lump of caiinel coal to be brought 
Ap if over her friemls seemeil silent and dull. 
"A wood-firo has a kind of spiritual, dancing, 
'glancing life about it. Tt is an e.lvish com¬ 
panion, crackling, hissing, bubbling: throw¬ 
ing out beautiful jets of vivid many-coloured 
ilaine. The best wood-tiros 1 know are 
those at Keswick. Making lead-pencils is 
the business of the place.; and ttie cedar 
chi})8 for scent, and the thinnings of the 
larch and fir plantations tlierealionts for warm 
and brilliant light,make such afire as Madame 
de Sabl6 wouhl have delighted in. 

Depend upon it too, every seat in her salon 
was easy and comfortable of its kind. 'They 
might not be made of any rare kind of wood, 
nor coveretl very magnificently, but the bodies 
of her friends could rest and repose in tlieiii 
in easy iineonstraiucd atliliules. No oiie can 
be ngree.able, jierehed on a chair which does 
not afford space for proper support. I defy j 
the moat .accomplisliod pruiessional wit to go 
on uttering “mots” in a chair with a stilf 
hard upright back, or with liis legs miserably 
dangling. No! Madame de fi^ublu’s seats 
were commodious, and probably varieil to suit 
all tastes; 'nor was there anything in the 
shape of a large and cumbrous article ot fur¬ 
niture placed right in the middle of iicr room, 
so as to prevent her visitors from changing 
their places, or drawing near to each other, or 
to the fire, if they so willed it. I imagine 
likewise that ^Ue had that placid, kindly 
manner which would never show any loss of 
self-possession. I fancy that there was a 
welcome ready for all, even though some 
ct^o a little earlier than they were expected. 

I was once very much stnu-k by tlie 
perfect breeding of an old Welsh herb- 
woniau. with whom I drank tea, — a tea 
which was not tea after all, — au infusion 
of balm and black currant leaves, with a 
pinch of lime blossom to give it a I’ukoe 
ILivour. She had boasted of the delicacy of 
this beverage to me on the previous day, and 
I bad litegged to be allowed to come and drink 
a cup with her. The only drawback was that 
she had but one cup, but she iiuiiiedialely 
bethought her that she had two .saucers, one 


of which would do just ns well, indeed better 
than any cup. I Vas anxious to be in time^ 
and so 1 was too early. She had not done 
dusting and rubbing when I arrived, but she 
made no fuss ; she was glad to see me, apd 
quietly bade me welcome, though I had comq 
before all was as she could have wished. She 
gave me a dusted chair, sate down hei'setf 
with her kilted petticoats and working apren, 
and talked to me as it she had not a care or 
a thought on her mind but the enjoyment of , 
the present time. By and by, in moving 
about the room, she slipped behind the bed- 
curtain, still conversing. I heard the splash 
of water, and a drawer open and shut; and 
then my hostess emerged spruce, and clean, 
and graced, hut not one whit more agreeable 
or at her eiise than she had been for the 
previous half-hour in her working dress. 

There are a set of people who put on 
their agreeableness with their gowns. Here, 
again, T have studied the subject, and the 
result is that I find ]>e(>])le of this description 
are more pleasant in society in tlieir secouii- 
hest tlian in their very best dresses. These 
last arc now ; pud th" persons I am spe.aking 
of never feel thorougld}’ at home in them, 
never lo.se their consciousness of uiiusnai 
finery until the first stain has been marie. 
With their best gowns they put on an uu- 
iisiial fineness ot language ; they say “ com¬ 
mence ” instead of “ begin ; ” they enquire if 
they may “nssi.st” instead of asking if tliey 
limy “ help ” you to any ihiiig. And yet there 
are some, very f.ir from vain or self-conscious, 
who are never so agreeable as when tliey 
have a dim half-defiiieil idea tli.at they are 
looking their best—not in finery, but in air, 
iUTaiigement, or complexion. I have a notion 
that Madame dr> Sabl6, with her fine instiucts, 
was aware of this, and that there were one or 
two secrets aliout tlie furniture and 'disposition 
of light in her salon which are lust in these 
degenerate rlays. 1 heard, or read, lately, 
that we make a great mistake in fiiriiisbing 
our receptiou-rooras with all the light and 
delicate colours, the profusion of ornament., 
and flecked and spotted chintzes, if we wi»)i 
to show off the buiuaii face and figure ; that 
our ancestors and the great painters knew 
better, with their somewhat sombre and 
heavy - tinted back - grounds, relieving cv 
throwing out into full relief tlie rounded 
figure and the delicate rieach-like coraiilexiou. 

1 fancy Madame ue Sabl6’s salon was 
furnished with deep warm sohernoss of tone; 
lightened up by flowers, and happy animated 
people, in a brilliancy of dress, which would 
be lost now-a-days against our satin walls, 
and flowerebestrewn carpets, and gilJiqg, 
gilding everywhere. Then, somehow, con¬ 
versation must have flown naturally iuio 
sense or nonsense, as the case might be. 
People must have gone to her house well 
prepared for either lot. Tt might be that 
wit would come uppermost, sparkling, oiack- 
liug, leaping, calling out echoes itll arottud; 
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tlie Mtue people might talk with all their 
might and wisdom, on some grave and iui- 
^rtant Subject of the day, in that manner 
wiiicli we have got into the way of calling 
“earnest,” but which term has struck lue as 
heing slightly flavoured by cant, ever since 1 
heard of an “earnest uncle.” At any rale, 
whether grave or gay, people did not go up 
to Maiiame de Sabld's salons with a set pur¬ 
pose of being either the one or the other. 
They were carried away by the subject of 
the conversatiou, by the humour of the 
moment. I have visited a good deal among 
a set of people wlio piqued themselves on 
being rational. We have talked what th<‘y 
called sense, but what I called platitudes, till 
I have longed, like Southey in tlie Doctor, to 
come out with some intermiliable ])ons<‘nsical 
word (Aballibugibougaiioriibo was his, I 
tiiink), as a relief lor my despair at not 
being able to think of anything more that 
was seusitile. It would have done me good 
to have said it, and T could have started 
afresh on the rational taek. But 1 never 
did. 1 sunk into inane silence, which 1 hope 
was taken for wisdom. One ot this set paid 
a relation of mine a prolbiind compliment, 
for so she nieant it to be, “ Oh, Miss F. ! you 
are BO trite ! " But as it is not in I'very one’s 
power to be ruliunal, and “trite,” at all 
times ainl in all jilaee.-,, di.seliarging our sense 
.at a given place, like water from a fircmaii’s 
hose; and as some of us are cisterns rather 
tliau fountains, anil may have our stores 
exhausted, why is it not more general to call 
in other aids to couveisatiou, in order to 
enable us to pass an agreeable evening '! 

But 1 will come back to tliis presently. 
Only let me say that there is but one thing 
more tiresome than an ovi'iiing when every¬ 
body tries to be jirofouud anil seii.Hible, and 
that is an evening when everybody tries to 
be witty. 1 have a disagreeable sense ol 
elfort and uiiiiaturalness at both times ; but 
the everlasLiiig ,'iLtenqit, even w'heii it suc- 
cei ds, to be clever aud ainusiug, is the worse 
of the two. Peojilo try to say brilliant rather 
than true tilings ; tliey not only catch eager 
hold of the superficial and lidiculuus In other 
persons, and in events generally, but from 
constantly looking out for subjects for jokes, 
and “mots,” ana satire, thi'y become jios- 
■ sesBcd of a kind of sure susceptibility them¬ 
selves, anil tqjo afraid of tlieir own working 
selves, aud dare not give way to any expres¬ 
sion of feeling, or any noble indignation or 
cjithusiasm. ■ This kind of wearying wit is 
for dilfereut from humour, which wells up 
and forces its way out irrepressibly, and 
calls fortli smiles and laughter, but not very 
fur apart from tears. Depend upon it, some 
of Madame de Sabld’s friends had been 
moved in a most abundant and genial 
measure. They kuew how to narrate too. 
Very simple, say you 1 I say, no! I believe 
ill# art uf telling a story is born witli some 
pet^ile, aud these have it to perfection j but 


all might acquire some expeiiuess in it, and 
ought to do so, before launching out into the 
muddled, complex, hesitating, broken, ’^dis¬ 
jointed poor, bald accounts of events, which 
have neither unity, nor -colour, nor, life, nor 
end in them, that one sometimes hears. 

Butas to the rational parties that are in truth 
so irrational, when all talk up to an assumed 
cliaraetor, instead of bliowing themselves 
what they really are, aud so extending each 
Ollier’s knowledge of the iutinitc and heanti- 
fiil capacities of human nature—whenever 
I see tlio grave, sedate foces, with their good 
but anxiiius expression, I remember bow 1 
was once, long ago, at a party like this ; 
every one bad lironght out his or her wisdom, 
aud aired it I'or the good of the coiiqiaiiy ; 
one or two had, from a souse of duty, aud 
with 'Ut any special living interest in the 
matter, improved us by telling us of some 
new s K'litilic discoveiT’, the details of wliioU 
Were all and each of them wrong, as I learnt 
aflei'wai'ils; if they Lad been right, we 
slionlil not have been any the wiser;—and 
just at the ]iitih w’hen any more useful in- 
tin ination might have brought ou congestion 
of the brain, a stranger to the town, a beau¬ 
tiful, audacious, but nio.st feminine romp, 
pi'opesed a game, and such a game, for us 
wise men of (iotham ! But she (now long 
still aud quiet after her bright life, so full ot 
jiretty pr.uiUs) was a creature whom all 
who looked on loved ; and with grave hesi¬ 
tating antoui.'-liiiii'iit we knelt round a circular 
table at her word of command. She made 
one of the eirele, and ]iroilueing a feather, 
out of ^ullle sofa ]>illow, she told us she 
should bh)w it 11 ]) into the air, and which¬ 
ever of us it flo.Ttcil near, must jmff away to 
keeji it from falling on the t.al>le. 1 suspect 
we all looked like Kecley in the Cam]) at 
C'liubliani, and were suiqirised at our ow'w 
obedieiiee to this ridiculous, senseless man¬ 
date, given w'ith a gr.s.ceful imiie];ioi)sues8, as 
if it were'too royal to be disjmted. Wo 
knelt on, ))u(nng away with the utmost in- 
tcnliiess, looking like a set of elderly —— 

“ Fools ! ” No ! my deiu’ sir. I was going 
to say elderly cherubim. But making fools 
of ourselves, w.as better tlian making owls, as 
we bad been doing. 

I will mention anotlier party' whore a 
game of some kind would have been a bless¬ 
ing. It was at a very respectable trades- 
niaii’s bouse. We went at half-past four, and 
found a well-warmed handsome sitting-room, 
with block upon block of uiiburiiL coal beliiiid 
the lire ; on the table there was a tray with 
wine aud cake, oranges' and almonds and 
raisins, of which we were urged to partake. 
In half-an-lioiir came tea; none of your 
flimsy meals, with wafer bread aud butter, 
aud three biscuits aud a lialk This was a 
grave aud serious }>ruceediug; tea, cofleC| 
breail of all kuids, cold fowl, tongue, ham, 
potted m,eat8 — 1 don’t know what. Tea 
lasted about au hour, and then the cake and 
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tjay was restored to its former place. 
The slock of subjects of comnioti interest was 
getting low, and, in spile of our gooii-will 
long stretches of sileiice uccnrred, producing 
a stillness which made our host uervouslj 
attack the fire, and stir it up to a yet greater 
glow of intense heat; and the hostess in- 
Tariably rose at such times, and urged us to 
*‘eat another luacoiiroon.” 'J'lie first I revelled 
in, the second I enjoyed, tlie tliird I got 
through, the fourth I siglied over, the fifth 
reminded me uncomfortahly of that part of 
Sterne’s Sentiim-ntal .louriiey, where he 
fee<)8 a donkey with maccaroons,—and when, 
at the sight of the sixtli, Iroac to come awaj’, 
a burst of imploring, iudiiaiuiit suqirise 
greeted me: “You arc surely never going 
before supper!” 1 stopjied. 1 ale that 
supper, llot jugged haie, hot roaat tuikey, 
hot boiled liaiii, hot :ipple-tai't, hot toasted 
cheese. No womler I am ohi before my 
time. Now these good ])e(iple were really 
striving, and taking pain.s, and laying out 
money, to make the evening jiass agreeably, 

, but the only way they could tJiiiik of 
to amuse their guests, was, giving them 
plenty to cat. If they had asked one of 
theif children they could doubtless have 
suggested half-a-dozen g.-iiiies, which we 
could all h.ive, plaj’cd at when mir subjects of 
couimon interest failed, and which would 
have ciU’ried ns over the evening quietly 
end simply, if not brilliantly. Jhn. in many 
a small assemblage of jieofdo, where the 
persons collected are iiieoiiirriious, where 
talking cannot go on through so many hours, 
without becouiiug flat or laboured, whv 
have we not ottener recourse to games ol 
some kind. 

Wit, Advice, liout-rimes, l.ights, Sp.anish 
meruhaut, Twenty Questions — evciy one 
knows tJiese, and many more, it they would 
only not think it beneath them to be called 
upon bv a despairing hostess to play at them. 
Of course to* jilay them well requires a little 
more exert ion of intellect than ipiotiiig other 
peojile’s sense and wisdom, or iiiisquotiiig 
science, ilul I do not think it takes as much 
thought and memoiw, and consideration, as it 
docs to be “ up” in the science of good eating 
and drinking.'A prolound knowledge of this 
branch of learning scums in general to have 
absorbed all the faculties belore it could be 
brought to anything like perfection. Ho I do 
not consider games as entailing so much 
mental fatigue as a man must undergo before 
be is qualified to decide upon dishes. I once 
noticed the worn and anxious look of a 
famous diner-ont, when called upon by his no ' 
less anxi(>ns host to decide ujion the merits of 
a salad, mixed by no hands, as j'on may guess, 
but those of the host in question. The guest, 
doctor of the art of good living, tasted, 
paused, tasted again,—and then, with gentle 
sblemnity, gave forth his condemnatory 
opinion. 1 hajipeiied to be his next neigh* 
b^, and iilowly turning bis meditative fuli- 


moun face round to me,he gavemethe valnai^e 
iufoi'Qiation that to cat a salad iji perfeeUen 
some one should be racing from lettuce to 
shulot, from' sbalot to endive, and so on, all 
the time that soap and fish were being 
eaten; that the vegetables should be gathered 
washed, sliced, blended, oaten, all in « 
quarter of an hoar. I bowed as in tho 
jireseuce of a master; and felt, no wonder .his 
Lead was bald, and his face heavily wrinkled. 

1 have said nothing of books. Yet 1 am 
sure that if Madame de Sabl6' lived now, they 
would be seen in her salon as part of its 
natural indispensable furniture ; not brought 
out, and strewed here and there when 
“ company was coming,” but as habitual 
prcseiice.s in her room, wanting which, she 
would want a sense of warmtli and comfort 
and companiuiiship. Putting ont books as a 
sort of preparation for an evening, as a means 
for making it pass agreeably, is rnimiug a 
great risk. In the first place, books are by 
such ]>eo 2 >le, anil on such occasions, chosen 
more for their outside than their inside. 
And ill the next, they ai'c the “ inert! ina- 
teiial with which wisdom (or wit) builds;” 
and if jicrsuns don’t know Jiow to use the 
material, they will suggest nothing. T imagine 
Mtidaiuu de liable would have the volumes 
she herself was reading, or those which, being 
new, eiintained .auy matter of jire-sent inlere-st, 
left about, a.s they would iiatnrully be. I 
could .also fancy th.at her guest-s would not 
feel hound to talk continnally, whether they 
had anything to siiy or not, but that there 
might be jiau-ses of not mqdeasant .sih-aice— a 
quiet rlarl;]U's.s out of which they might be 
certabi that the little stars would glumiier 
soon. I can bi lieve that in such ]iauses of 
repose, some one might open a book, and 
catcdiiiig on a suggeslM e sentence, miglit dash 
off again into the full flow' of coiiversiition. 
lJut i <-annot fancy any grand prejiurations 
for what wa.s to be said among fieople, each 
of wboni brought the best dish in bringing 
himself ; and whose own store of living, indi¬ 
vidual thought and feeling, and mother-wit, 
would be inlinitcly better than any cut-ond- 
dry determination to devote the evening to 
mutual iiujirovemcut. If iieojile are really 
good anil wise, tlieir goodness and their 
wisdom flow ont unconscious]}'’, and benefit 
like sunlight. So, books for reference, books 
for impromptu suggestion, but i)gver books to 
serve for texts to a lecture. Engravings fall 
under something like the same rules. To 
some they say ever}’thing; to ignorant and 
unprepared minds nothing. 1 remember 
noticing this in watching how people looked 
at a very valuable portfolio belonging to a^ 
acquaintance of mine, which contained en¬ 
graved and authentic portraits of almost 
every possible person ; from king and kaiser 
down to uoloi-ibua beggars, and criminals; 
including all the celebrated men, -voiaea, 
and actors whose likenesses eould be ol>- 
tained. To eom^ this portfolio gave food ibr 
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obaervatioa, meditation and conversation. It 
brought before them evoiy kind of human 
tcag^y,—every variety of scenery and cos¬ 
tume and grouping in the background, 
thronged with figui-ea called up by their 
imagiuation. Otliers took tliem up aud laid 
them down, simply saying, “ 'J’his is a i)rctty 
face ! ’’ “ Oh what a pair of eyebrows ! ” 
“ Look at this queer dress ! ” 

Vet, after all, liaviug something to take up 
and to look at, is a relief and of use to persons 
wlio, without being self-conscious, are nervous 
from not being accustomed to society, Uh 
Cassandra ! Jiemember when you witli j'our 
rich gold coins of thought, with your iiolJe 
power of choice expression, were set down, 
.and were tliaiikful to be set down, to look at 
some [laltry engravings, just because people did 
not know how to get at 3 'our ore, ami you iliil 
not cai'c a but(.on whether t.hey did or not, and 
were rather bored by their attempts, the »‘iid 
of which you never found out. While 1 , with 
ray rattling iinsclly rubbish, was tlionght 
“agreeable and an ai'qumition ! ” You would 
have been valued at Aladaine do S.iblo's,\vhere 
the sympathetic .and intclleetiml stream of 
congersatioii wamld have home you and 30111 - 
golden iragim-nts awa 3 ' with it, liy its soft 
resistless gentle foicc. 

EI'tOKEN LANGUACiE. 

Tjib tr.aveller who arrives at tlie Paris ter- 
miiins ot the Great Norliiern Kailtta 3 , in a 
well-filled train, late at night, knowing 
nutliiiig of tin- Gallic tongue, may bestiaiigeiy 
puziilcd. He is usliered into a large cold 
room, where be waits for hali-aii hour, while 
the luggage is toi-wardcd from the van to a 
conveiuent platform to be searched. It 

is, however, when the railwa 3 'otiii ial throws 
the door of thi.s cold rooin wide open, 
and declares that Messieurs Jes Voyagi iirs 
may now pick out tlieir resjiectne jiort- 
maiiieaus, that the traveller becomes at 
once sorely' )>nzzled. Ey the aid of ligorous 
piuitoinime he may bo able to convey a .sense 
of bis want to a I'renclmiaii wlm sjicaks 
French. Unhappily it is his usual fate to 
he pounced upon by a bijied who sju-aks 
a strange language know'ii in certain parts of 
France ns English; hut whieh no EiiglUlimati 
can understand. Aiiglicun-Erench is nut an 
euphonious tongue ; but Gallic-Englisli beats 

it. The Parisian coiumissioner will talk this 
wild language, even to Euglishmen who have 
been long resident in France. Answer him 
in French, he will still reply jn his hybrid 
jargon. Tell him that you have three 
bagages, he replies that Mousicur's lokge 
shall be attended to. iliid tlieii, when 
he gets excited—when some opposing com- 
miasiotier crosses his path to lure yon 
from him, how terribly wild is tbia extraor- 
dimu-y pensou’s tongue! Yet, as I have writ ten, 
he wtU speak for has he not gone througli 
& oours, d’Anglais^ and should he admit that 


his English is of little use to the hojtel, will 
he not be dismissed 't Lucky is the traveller 
who escapes from him. 

To follow the aimoitnceracuts in the shop 
windows of Paris; the aimple-miiided tra¬ 
veller would imagine that an Englisli master 
would have a sinecure in Paris. Bay that 
he desires to hud lodgings. At a bouse 
where Fieiich ouly is spoken he will jioa- 
sibly be puzzled, lor tlu' landlady will 
■ inevitably' ar.k liiin wbetber bo requires au 
' apartment in three or four pieces—“ pieces ” 
being t)>e idioiiifor rooms, and “an ajau lment ” 

I that fur a senes of rooms shut olf 1 10 m the 
I rest of a house. It is clear that to weml his 
I way througli idioms of this puzzling nature lie 
' must have considerable patience. But lie w ill 
' liud jiatience will be more couspiciioiisly re- 
! qiiiri'd when lie sees, hanging up nndera hnge 
gateway, ‘-Ajiartments let, to be liiniisluut.” 
[ Pci’lmns be infers from this anuoum-emotit, 
Ibat .some jiersoii of a confiding nature bud 
taken apartments; and that, having once 
' found himself in po8.scssion, he had disco- 
' vered that lie could uotfuruisli Ihcm—Imiioe 
this patfictic appeal to the syuqr.itliy' of the 
jmblic. I’crhaps the appcid jii'iiecci'ts Irom 
a new'ly inariied ample ; perhaps it proceeds 
I liom tlu* conliileiit student of si.v lessons. 

Bay' that tlic visitor stiolls away to 
Itlie ilotondc, t,(i enjoy a cup of cotlce, and 
j to read G.dignaui. He turns 10 the adver¬ 
tisement Columns in the iiope of fimliiig 
' the rooms lie requires. Presently he dis- 
eoveis tlic aiiiiouucenicnt of a Kestauiant 

done ” into Hi'clish. The reader is inloimed 
that at this establislmieut the gourmet can 
lia\c cxtraordiuary dehc.acies lor two francs 
and a half, ineliidiiig a bottle of Ma-oii. The 
aiimiuiicemeut might be attractive — if it 
could be umferslood. The dinner is thus dc- 
.scribed . *■ One lias a p'otage ; tim e dis'ies; 
two legumes ; ami a dessert. The pof.ige does 
not displ.icc itself,”—^iii pbimer English, it 
the diner object to it be can have no other 
dish instead. 

He may glean fiom this ciiti’y in tlie bill 
that the 2 *obigu is some hapjiy coiiibiualiou 
easily digestible, since it lias no iuclimitiou 
to distiu-li the e.'itcr ; but wlnat can he make 
Ilf two legumes ! Yet tins tempting bill of 
fare is speci.ally translated for his eonipre- 
Iieiision, and inserted, that it may surely l each 
I him, in the English pajier of Paris ! Well, he 
womlci's, and, perhaps, out of mere curiosity, 
w.uiders to this notable restaurant. Here 
be finds a bill of fare printed iu English: he 
refers to it eagerly for explanations. Observe 
tlie note under tlie title ; “ One is prayed not 
to ask for things out of season.” “ One ” is 
tempted by this prayer to look over tlie book 
full of delicacies wliich itpiefaces. One h 11 da 
that “hashed seal ” is a dish I'ccomnieinied, 
and that “ chops of kid ” may bo enjoyed at 
a reasonable rate. One tastes tliese dclu-acics: 
the bashed seal turning out to be “ bashed 
teal” One does imt care to paU-ouise thi> 
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k ‘TWtaurant a second timo, particularly as one j cultiea At .tlie I’cataurant instead of calling 
finds important, placards pasted against the for his “ addition,” when he has finished 
, dead w^l in the Rue Vivienne, describing his dinner, he will inevitably inquiro fdr 

the gastronomic temptations of “ Le HosbitV’; his billet, lie will take “du cafe’' after 

Le Roflbif is a Gallio-Euglish house, on j his dinner, instead of a “demi-tasse j" he^ will 

I the Place de la Bourse, where Parisians i be incommoded with a bottle of beer, when 


■’are led to believe they enjoy the roast beef of j he is thirsty, instead of a choppe? Ha 
Old England. The hills of this establislinieut, can read Montaigne, but he cannot under' 
■printed upon gay yellow paper, are in French [ stand llenri the w.ailer, w'ho will offer to 
and English. In the English translation one | his custoiuers, “ Byecntlets of veal,” mean- 
is reminded again of the popularity of the i liig the “ entrec6tes,” in Anglican-Eng- 
■ legumes; and the retiring :ire informed tliat lisii—the libs. 

' “ one can have private dining rooms.” One It is a pity that conversation classes are 
may be tempted to try Le Kosl)if; and pos- not more general; for French, being a lan- 
sibiy it maybe a good .establislinieut, where guage of pliruaes, can only be projierly taught 
thetravellermay tindbe.Uermeat tlnui English, by lUcau.s of converaation. 

Gallic-Eiigliidi of the peculiar character Specimens of pronunciation, co}iied ver- 
already instanced, is not used simply in shops ' batim from a new and popular child’s book, 
andrestourants ; itdoes duty even in educated will show how lessons for giving English 
circles ; it is jiresscd into the service of the children a Parisian accent are framed. The 
papers. Tlie reader at the Jtotonde may find author directs his little pupils to talk 
Various specimens of tliis outlandish language about an “ aiii-dc-caiig to mix in the 
even in the important journals of France. “ bo - moiigile ; ” not to believe that they 
Tlie Dubats is Itulignani.Iy describing some j can do everything by a “coo-ile-maiig in 
i.tislance of rufliaiiisii, and in endeavoiii lug to ' reading, lusrcr to skiji llie ]>arts of a book, in 
convey to it,s readers all tlie atrocity of wbicli ■ their eagerness to learn the “ den-noo-niang 
the monster in hand is guilty, makes liiin ^ to take sufficient esereise to check auy t^n- 
exelaim, in his moment of passionate cruelly ;, deucy to “ aug-bong-polug ; ” to avoid 
“ Let us them Lynch ! ” The Siecle has a I “ ang-wee ” in their ang-tray ” iiibi life ; 
'vividdeseriptionol‘tho“Gohl 8 ti'eam(.}uards'’’I never to indulge in fooli.sli “zheu-de-mo,” 
Gallic English is to be heard in every, nor to lose solid acquirements in tlie en- 
corxier of Paris; it is talked by the slu- ticoments of “zheu-de-sjirce.” He discou- 
dciit of the Ecoie du Droit, who asks you rages “mo-v.ays Iiongte ” as “oot-ray.” 
wiietlicr “you speak an EnglLshmaiis 1 ” AIo,st coriiiiu’i’cial men know that lately a 
I once heard it well sjiukcn by an aclor r.ige for docks has seized upon the Parisian 
on the stage of the Vaudeville — who, mind. 'J'lie jSajioleon docks, wliicli are to 
playing the Emperor Napoleon in the act of receive tlic vasl. tonnage which is to make its 
planning the defeat of tlie English off Bou- | way to Paris, have long lieenthe tojiicof con- 
logne, and noticing a particular P.ritish tar | rersatiou in the cafes and olsewherq. This 
retre-'iting at a w'Ondcrful pace, oxclalnied | rage has been, at lust, turned to account by a 
in Gallic - English of the most finislicil ^ chea]) tailor of couijireViensive mind ; who 
style—“He is a Ibntif Englishiuau ! ” Tins : deals witli thousands; and informs the people 
exclamation brought down thunders of of Paris, through the iiieilium of huge posters, 
applause. It cost me some time to tlis- tliat he has no less than five thousand “ coach- 
cover what Mnd of animal, of what race etli- mauns ” rc.ady for tlicir inspection. These 
noWlcally a “ foutif Eiiglialiiuan ” could be. “ coachmanns ” appear lo he thick coats or 
By mow degrees, and a dictionary, I arrived ' cloaks just now popular in the French capital 
at the conclusion that'the author of this' Ihit it is to the sign of this great tailor’s esta- 
Napoleouic drama had found this word—or j hlislimeiit that the attention of the Parisian 
something like it—set against the French | is .directed. The sign is “Au Ducks db la 
word for retreating. The English word w'ould 
possibly be furtive. The Mctim of a slight 
jl railway accident, exliibiling his broken lan¬ 
guage and his riven li ouscra to me one after¬ 
noon, earnestly ilesired inspection of the 
“accident extraordiiiare that liad ar^'ived to 
’im.” He had not learnt that the words 
happen and amve are never synonymous in 
English. 

Few absurdities go beyond the absurd 
systenis on which most English pupils are 
taught French, an® the French are taught 
Euglisli. The finished pupil .of a French 
master who shall have been assiduous in 
his attf'utioii to accent and grammar, will 
often arrive in Paris the speaker of a lan- 
gnijlga that will cost hjin a thousand diffi- 
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CnAPTEIt XVH. 

A STJNNY inidsnmtuer day. There was such 
a thing Bouiutimes, even iu C’oketowu. 

Seen Irom a distance in such weather, 

Coketowii lay shrouded in a haze hf its own, 
whieli aiipeared impervious to the sun’s rays. 

You only knew the town was there, hccau.se ----, «..•« ..... 

you knew there could have been no such looked at steadily. Stokers emerged frottt 
sulky blotch upon the prospect without a low underground doorways into factory yar?ls, 
town. A blur of soot juid snmke, now con- and sat on stejM, and posts, and palings, 
fusedly tending this way, now that way, now wiping their swarthy visages, and contcni- 
aspiring to the vault of heaven, now murkily plating coals. The whole town Seemed.to be 
creeping along the efirth, as the wind rose frying in oiL There was a stifling smell 
and fell, or changed its quarter : a dense form- of hot oil everywhere. The steam-engines 
leas jumble, with sheets of cross light in it, shone with it, the dresses of the Hands 
that showed nothing but masses of darkness: were soiled with it, the mil Is throughout their 
—Coketown in the distance was suggestivo many stories oozed arid trickled it. The at- 
of itself, though not a brick of it could bo mosphere of those Jfairy palaces was lik6 the 
seen. breath of the simoom ; and their inhabitants, 

The w’Oiidcr was, it was there at all. It wasting with heat, toiled languidly in the 
bad been ruined so otten, that it was amazing desert. But no temperature made the melan- 
how it had borne so niauj' shocks. Surely choly mad elephants more mad or more sane, 
theye never was such fragile china-ware as Their wearisome hcarls went up and down at 
that of vrhicli the millers of (kikelown were the same rate, in hot weather and cold, wet 
made. Handle them never so lightly, and they weather and dry, fair weather and foul, 
fell to pieces with such ease that you might The measured motion of their,shadows on 
8 uai>ect them of having been flawed before, the walls, was the substitute Coketown had to 
They were ruined, when they wer^required to show for the shadows of rustling woods; while, 
send labouring children to school; they were for the summer hum of insects, it could offer, 
ruined, when inspectors were ajipoiiited to all the year round, from the dawn of Monday 
look into their works; they were rumed, when to the night of Saturday, the whirr of shafte 
such inspectors considered it doubtful whe- and wheels. 

ther they were quite justified in chopping Drowsily they whirred all through this 
people up with their machinery; they wei-e sunny day, making the passenger more 
utterly undone, when it was hinted that per- sleepy and more hot as he passed the hum* 
hapsthey need not always make q^uite so much mmg walls of the mills. Sun-blinds, and 
emoke. Besides Mi*. Bounderby^s gold spoon sprinklings of water, a little cooled the main 
which was generally JSeeeived iu Coketown, streets and the shops; but the mills, and 
another prevalent fic%i was very popular the courts and alleys, baked at a fierce 
there. It took the form of a threat. When- heat. Down upon the river that was black 
ever a Coketowner felt he was ill-used— audthick with dye, some Coketown boys who 
that is to say, whenever he was not left entirely were at large—a I'are sight there—rowed a 
alone, and itwas proposed tohold himacconnt- crazy boat^ which made a spumous track upon 
■ ahlefor the con8equence.s of any of his acts—^he the water as it jogged along, while every dip 
was sure to come out with the awful menace, of an oar stirred up vile smells. But the sun 
that he tvoiild "sooner pitch his proper^ into itself however beneficent generally, was less 
Atlantio.” This had terrified the Home kind to Coketown than hard frost, and rarely 
. within an inch of his life, on several looked intently into any of its closer regiouh 

'ne^dadhk without engendering more death than UfiK 


However, the Coketowners were so patri¬ 
otic after all, that they never had pitched 
their propcidy into the Atlantic yet, but on 
the contrary, had been kind enough to take 
miffhty good care of it. So there it was, in 
the haze yonder ; and it increased and multi¬ 
plied. 

The streets were hot and dusty on the 
summer da}', and the sun was so bright that 
it even shone through the heavy vaijour 

I rlvnnnmfv tiv/it* OrkLivl/vwn qii/1 /vrwiLI 
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^ doea the eye of Searen itself become an 
evil eye, when incapable or sordid hands are 
interposed between it and the things it looks 
upon to bless. 

Mrs. Sparsitsat in her afternoon apartment 
at the Bank, on the sliadier side of the frying 
street. Office-hours were over; and at that 
period of the day, in warm weather, she usinilly 
embellished with her genteel presence, .a mana¬ 
gerial board-room over the public office. Her 
own private sitting-room w'as a story higher, 
at the window of wliich post of observation 
she was ready, every morning, to greet Mr. 
Bonnderby as he came across the road, with 
the BjympathisiDff recognition appropriate to a 
Viotm. He had been married now, a year ; 
and Mto. Sparsit had never released lum fl'om 
her detenuiued pity a moment. > 

The Bank offered no violence to the whole¬ 
some monotony of the town. It was another 
red brick house, with blank outside shutters, 
green inside bliuds, a black street door up 
two white stojis, a brazen door-]>lato, and a 
brazen door handle full stop. It was a size 
larger than Mr. Bounderby’s house, as otller 
houses were from a size to hall-a-dozcu sizes 
smhller; in all other particulars, it was 
strictly according to pattern. 

Mrs. Sparsit was conscious that by coming 
in the evening-tide among the desks and 
writing implements, she shed a feminine, not 
to say also aristocratic, grace upon the office. 
Seated, with her needlework or netting ap¬ 
paratus, at the wiud.ow, she had a self-lauda¬ 
tory sense of correcting, by her lady-like 
deportment, the rude business aspect of 
the place. With this impression of her 
interesting character upon her, Mrs. Sjmrsit 
considered herself^ in some sort, the Bank 
h’airy. The townspeople who, in their pass¬ 
ing and re-possing, saw her there, regarded 
her as the Bonk Dragon, keeping watch over 
the treasures of the mine. 

What thosp treasures were, Mrs. Spnrsit 
knew as little os they did. Gold and silver 
coin, pi'ecioua paper, secrets tliat if divulged 
would bring vague destruction upon vague 
jnrsous (generally, however, people whom 
she disliked), were the chief items in her 
ideal catalogue thereof. For the rest, she 
■ kriew that after office-hanrs, she reigned su¬ 
preme over all tlie office furniture, and over a 
l 6 cked-up iron room with three locks, against 
the door of which strong chaml>er the 
light porter laid Lis head every night, on a 
truckle bed that disappeared at cockcrow. 
Further, she was lady paramount over certain 
vaults in the h.asemeBt, sharply spiked off 
from communication with the predatory 
world; and over the relies of the current 
; day’a work, consisting of blots of ink, wom- 
ouit pens, fragments of wafers, and scraps of 
paper toim so eanall, that nothing interesting 
could ever be deciphered on them when Mrs. 
bu.tried- Lastly, she was gi|(irdian over a 
^U||B^%rmbai'y of cutlasses and carbines, ar- 
; nppit hirirengefal order above one of the official 


chimney-pieces; and over that respectable 
tradition never to be separated from a place 
of business claiming to be wealthy—a row, of 
fire-bucketa—vessels calculated to be of no 
physical utility on any occasion, but observed 
to exercise a fine moral influence, almrat equal" 
to bullion, on most beholders. ^ ^ 

A deaf aerving-woniau and the light porter 
completed Mrs. Sparsit's empire. The deaf 
serving-woman was rumoured to be wealthy; 
.and a saying had for years gone about among 
the lower oiaiers of Coketown, that she would 
be murdered some night when the Bank was 
shut, for the sake of her money. It was 
genoi'ally considered, indeed, that she had 
been due some time, and ought to have fallen 
long ago ; but she had kept her life, and her 
situation, with an ill-conditioned tenacity that' 
occ.asioned much offence and disappointment. 

Mrs. Sparsit’s tea was just set for her on a 
pert little table, with its tripod of logs in an, 
attitude, which she insinuated after office- 
hours, into llie company of the stem, leathern- 

a ed, long board-table that bestrode tha 
lie of the room. The light porter ]>laced 
the tea-tray on it, knuckling his forehead as 
a form of homage. 

“ Tliaiik you, Bitzer,” said Mrs. Sparsit. 
“Thank you, ma’am,” returned the light 
porter. He was a very light porter indeed ; 
as light as in the days vfhen he blinkingly 
defined a horse, for girl number twenty, 

'• All is shut uj>, Bitzer?” said Mrs. Sparsit. 

“ All is shut up, ma’am.” 

“And what,” said Mrs. Sparsit, pouring 
out her tea, “ is tlic news of the day 1 
Anything ? ” 

“ Well, ma’am, I can’t say that I have 
heard anything particuhir. Our people are 
a bad lot, ma’am ; but that is no news, un¬ 
fortunately.” 

“What are the restless wretches doing 
now 1 ” asked Mrs. Sparsit. 

“ Merely going on in the old way, ma’am. 
XJuiting, and leaguing, and engaging to stand 
by one another.” 

“It is much to be regret^d,” said Mrs. 
Sparsit, making her nose more Soman and 
her eyebrows more Coriolanian in the strength 
of her severity, “that the united masters 
tdlow of any such class combinations.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Bitzer. 

“ Being united themselves, they ought one 
and all to set their faces iigaiust employing 
any man who is united with any other man,” 
said Mrs. Sparsit. 

“They have done that, ma’am,” returned 
Bitzer; "but—^it rather fell through, ma’am.” 

“I do not pretend to understand these 
things,” said Mrs, Sparsit, witli dignity, “ my 
lot having been originally cast in a widdy 
di fferent sphere; ana Mr. Sparsit, as aFowler, 
being also quite out of the pale of any such 
dissensions. I only know tnat these peojde 
must be conquered, and that it’s high tinrs 
it was done, onee for alL” 

“Yes, ma’am,” returned Bitzer, vrlia a“ 
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.' ^Mnoastca^oa of ^gnat reelect for iMrs. that 70 U did object to names being used,: at^ 
l^nmt’s oracular authority. “ You couldn’t they’re always best avoided.” 
put it clearer, I am sure, ma’am.” “ Please to remember that I hare a chai^ 

As this was his imuiu hour for having a here,” said Mrs. Sparsit, with her. air of 
little confidential chat with Mrs. Sparsit, and state. “ 1 hold a. trust here, Bitzer, under 
IM he ht|^ already caught her eye and seen Mr. Bounderby. However improbable both ’ 
that she was going to ask him sometbiiig, Mr. Bounderby and myself miglit have 
he made a pretence of jurangiiig the rulers, deemed it yeara ago, that he would ever 
iniEstands, and so forth, while that liidy went become my patron, making me an annual 
on with her tea, glancing Ihi-ougli the open coinplimo.nt, 1 cannot but regard him in that 
window down into the street. light. From Mr. Bounderby I have received 

“ Has it been a busy day, Bilzer 1 ” asked every acknowledgment of my social st.ation, 
Mrs. Sparsit. and every recognition of my family descent^ 

“ Not a very busy day, my liwly. A liout that I could possibly expect. More, far morct 
an average day.” He now and then sliiied Tlierefore. to my patron 1 will be scrupulously 
into my lady, instead of ma’am, as iui invo- tnio. And I do not consider, I will not con- 
luntary acknowledgment of Mrs. Sparsit’s aider, I c.annot consider,” said Mrs. Sparsit, 
personal dignity and claims to reverence. with a most extensive stock on hand of honor 
“ The clerks,” said Mrs. Sparsit, carefully I and morality, “ that I should Iw scrupulously 
bxTishingauimpcrceptiblecnimbof bread and'true, if J allowed names to be mentioned 
butter Irom her left-hand mitten, “ are trust- under this roof, that are unfortunately—most 
wortliy,punctual, and industrious, of course?” unfortunately—no doubt of that—connected 
“ Yes, ma'am, pretty fiur, ma’am. 'With with his.” 
the usual exception.” Bitzer knuckled his forehead again, and 

He held the rcsjMJctablo oiBce of general again begged pardon. 

K and informer in the establishment, for “ No, Bitzer,” continued Mrs. Spivrsit, 
wnich volunteer service he received a present “ say an individual, and I will hear 3 'ou ; 
at Christinas, over and above his weekly saj' Mr. Thomas, and jou must excuse mo.” 
wage. He had grown into au extremely clear “ With the usual excejition, ma'am,” said 
headed, cautious, prudent young man, who Bitzer, trying back, “ of au individual.” 
was safe to lise in tlie world, ilis mind w'as [ “Ah—h!” Mrs. Sparsit repeated the 
BO exactly regulate J, that he liad no affeetious ejaculation, the shake of tlie liead over her 
or passions. All his proceedings were the , tea-cup, and the long gulp, as taking up the 
result of the nicest and coldest calculation ; conversation again at the poiut where it had 
and it was not witliout cause, that Mrs. SiMirsit i beou inturniptcd. 

habitually observed of him, that he was aj “ An individual, ma’am,” said Bitzer, “ has 
young man of the steadiest prineijdc she had' never been wLat be ought to have been, since 
ever known. Having satisfied Liinself, on ho first came into the place. He is a dissi- 
his father’s death, that his mother had a right ,pated, extravagant idler. He is not worth 
of settlement in Coketown, this excellent ^ his salt, ma’am. He wouldn’t get it either, 
young economist had asserted that right for. if he hadn’t a friend and relation at court, 

, her with such a Btc.>idfast adherence to the: ma’am ! ” 
principle of the case, that she Lad been shut j “ Ah—! ” said Mrs. Sparsit, with another 
up in the workhouse ever since. It must be melancholy slmke of her head. • 
admitted that he allowed her half a pound of I “I only hope, ma’am,” pursued Bitzer, 
tea a year, whiph was weak in him; first,that his friend and relation may not supply 
because all gifts have an inevitable tendency ^bim with the means of carrying on. Otber- 
. to pauperise the recipient, and secondl.v, ' wise, ma’am, we kuow out of whose pocket 
because his only reasonable transaction in | (hat money comes.” 

that commodity would have been to buy it for; “ Ah—h ! ” sighed Mrs. Sparsit again, with 

.as litide os he could possibly give, iuid sell it ^another melamcholy shake of her hea<l. 
for os much as he could possibly get; it hav-' “ He is to be pitied, ma’am. The last party 

ing been clearly ascertained by philosopliers 11 have alluded to, is to be pitied, ma’am,” 
that in this is comprised the whole duty of | said Bitzer. 

man—^not a part of man’Bdnty,butthe whole, j “ Yes, Bitzer,” said Mrs. Sparsit, “ I have 
“ Pretty fair, ma’am. With the usual alwajs pitied the delusion, alwaya” 

■„ exception, ma’am,” repeated Bitzer. “As to an individual, ma’am,’^’ Siiid Bitzer, 

** Ah—h ! ” said Mrs. Sparsit, shaking her diopping his voice and drawing nearer, “ he 
r ht^' over her lea-cup, and talcing a long gulp, is as improvident as any of the people in this 
. ' ISfc. Thomas, ma’am, I doubt Mr. Thomas town. And you know what their improvi- 
V much, ma’am, I don’t like his ways at denco is, ma’am. No one could wish to know 

it better than a lady of your emiuenca 
, ! “ Ktaer,” said Mrs. Sparsity in a very does." 

;|,.inAt*«!l»ive mannei^ “do you recollect my “They would do well,”returnedMra.*Siiap- 
famiig ’said anytmng to you respecting sit, “ to take eJfcmple by you, Bitzei’.” 

. “Thank yon, ma’am. Bul^ since you d 0 

^'1^1 hef yoor pardon,ma’am. It’s quite true! refer to me, now look ^m^ ma’am. 1 have 
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jput by a little, ma’am, already. That gratuity 
wbich I receive at CSiristmas, ma’c-im: I never 
touch it. I don’t even go the length of my 
■wages, though they’re not high, ma’am. 
Why can’t they do as I have done, ma'am ? 
What one person can do, another can do.” 

This, again, was among the fictions of Coke- 
town. Any capitalist there, who had madcsixty 
thousand pounds out of sixpence, always pro¬ 
fessed to vronder why the sixty thousand 
nearest Hands didn’t each make sixty thou¬ 
sand pounds out of sixpence, and more or 
less reproached them every one for not 
accomplishing the little feat. What 1 did, 
you can do. Why don’t you go and do 
it? 

“Astotheir w'anting recreations, ma’am,” 
said Bilzer, “ it’s sttilf and nonsense. / don’t 
want recreations. J never did, and I never 
shall; 1 don’t like ’em. As to tlieir com¬ 
bining logcilicr; thei-e are many of them, 1 
have no doubt, that by watching and inform¬ 
ing upon one another could earn a trifle now 
an<l tlicii, whether in money or good will, and 
improve their livelihood. Tlien, why don’t 
they improve it, ma’am ? It's the first con¬ 
sideration of a rational creature, and it’s what 
they pi-ctcnd to want.” 

” Pretend indeed! ” said Mrs. Spai'sit. 

“I am sure we arc constantly hearing, 
ma’am, till it becomes quite nauseous, con¬ 
cerning their wives and fiunilies,” said Bitzer. 
“ Why look at me, ma’am ! / don’t want a 
wife and family. Wliy sliould they ? ” 

“Because they are improvident,” said Mrs. 
Bpnrsit. 

“Yes, ma’am,” returned Bitzer, “that’s 
where it is. If they were more provident, 
and less perverse, ma’am, what would 
they do? They would say, ‘While my hat 
covei’s my family,’ or, ‘while my bonnet 
coveiw my family’—as the cfwe might be, 
ma’am—‘ I have only one to feed, and that’s 
the person I *10081 like to feed.’ ” 

“ To be sure,” assented Mrs. Sparsit, eating 
muflin. 

“Tliank you, ma’am,” said Bitzer, knuck¬ 
ling bis forehead again, in return for the 
favour of Mrs. Bparait’s improving conversa¬ 
tion. ‘‘Would you^ish a little more hot 
water, ma’am, or is tnere anything else that 
I could fetch you ? ” 

“Nothing just now, Bitzer.” 

^ “ I'hank yon, ma’am. I shouldn't wish to 
disturb you at your meals, ma’am, particu¬ 
larly tea, knowing your partiality for it,” said 
Bitzer, craning a little to look over into the 
street from where he stood ; “but there’s a 
gentleman been looking np here for a minute 
or so, ma’am, and he has come across as if 
he was going to knock. That ia his knock, 
ma'am, no do\ibt.” 

He stepped to the window; and looking 
out, and di-awing in his head again, confirmed 
himself with, “ Yes, ma’am. Wduld you wish 
the gentleman to be shown in, ma’am ? ” 

“1 don’t kuow wh<a it can be,” said Mrs. 


Sparsit, wiping her mouth and amuo^^g her 
mittens. 

“A stranger, ma’am, evidently.” 

“Wliat a stranger can want at the Bank 
at this time of the evening, unless he comes 
upon some business for which he is too late, 

I don’t know,” said Mrs. Sparsit; “but I 
hold a charge in this establishment from 
Mr. Bounderby, and 1 will never shrink from 
it. If to see him is any part of the duty I 
liavo accepted, I will see him. Use your own 
discretion, Bitzer.” 

Here the visitor, all unconscious of Mrs. 
Sparait’s magnanimous words, repeated his 
knock so loudly that the light porter has¬ 
tened down to open the door; while Mrs. - 
Sparsit took the precaution of concealing her 
little table, with iill its appliances upon it, in. 
a cupboard, aiul then decamped up stairs 
that she might appear, if needful, with the 
greater dignity. 

“ If you please, ma’am, the gentleman, 
would wish to see you,” said Bitzer, with his 
light eye at Mrs. Sjiarsil’s keyhole. So, Mrs. 
Sparsit, who had improved the interval by 
touching up her cap, took her classioal 
features down stairs again, and entered the 
board room in the manner of a liuman matron 
going outside the city walls to treat with an 
mvaiiing general. 

The visitor having strolled to the window, 
and being ilieu engaged in looking carelessly 
out, was as unmoved by this impressive entry 
as man could possibly Vie. He stood whistling 
to himself with all imaginable coolness, with 
Lis hat still on, and a certain air of exhaustion 
upon him, in part arising from excessive 
summer, aud in part from excessive gentility. 
Foi', it was to be seen with half an eye that he 
was a thorough gentleman, made to the model 
of the time ; weary of eveiy thing, and putting 
no more faith iu anything than Lucifer. 

“I believe, sir,” quoth Mrs. Sparail^ “yon 
wiisVied to see me,” 

“ I beg your pardon,” he said, turning and 
removing his hat; “ pray excuse me.” 

“Humph !” thought Mis. Sparsit, as she 
made a stately bend. “Five and thirty, good- 
looking, good figure, good teeth, good voice, 
good breeding, well dressed, dark hair, bold 
eyes.” All which Mrs. Sparsit observed in 
her womanly way—like the Sultan who put 
his lieail iu the pail of watci'—merely in , 
dipping down aud coming up again. 

“Please to bo seated, sir,” said Mn. 
Sparsit. 

“Thank j’ou. Allow me.” He placed a 
chair for her, but remained himself cordessly : 
lounging against* the table. “ I left my ser- , 
vaut at the railway looking after the lugga^ ;?.' 
—veiy heavy train and vast quantity of « • 
in the van—and strolled on, looking about. | 
me. Exceedingly odd place. Will you allow 
me to ask you if it’s alvimi as black'-as U 
this?” ■ 

“In general much blacker,” retnmcd'Jint 
Sparsit, in her uncompromising way.. ' . 
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• "Ja it possible 1 Excnse me: you are not "Banks, I knonr, axe always suspicious, aud 
^A.-native,l think-1 ” _ officially must, be,” said tiie stranger, whose 

I “Ifo, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit. "It was lightness and smoothness of speech were 
once my good or ill fortune, as it may be— pleasant likewise; suggesting matter fer 
before 1 became a widow—to move in a more sensible and humorous than it ever 
very different sphere. My husband was a contained—which was perhaps a slirewd 
! Powlet.” device of the founder of this numerous sect, 

" Beg your pardon, really! ” aaid the whosoever may have l>een that great man; 
stranger. “ Was—? ” “ therefore I may observe that my letter 

Mrs. Sparsit repeated, “A Powler.” "Pow- —^hero it is—is from the member for this 
ler Family,” said the stranger, after reflect- place—Gradgrind—whom I have had the 
ing a few moments. Mrs. Sparsit signified picture of knowing in London.” 
assent. The stranger seemed a little more Mrs. Sparsit recognised the hand, intimated 
fatigned than before. that such confirmation was quite unnecessary, 

“ youinustbe very muchboredhere?” was and gave Mr. Bonndcrby’s address, Avith all 
-the inference he drew from the communication, needful clues and directions in aid. 

“I am the servant of circumstances, sir,” “Thousand thanks,” said thostranger. “Of 
said Mrs. Sparsit, “and I have long adapted course you know the Banker well ?” 
myself to the governing power of my life.” “ Yes, sir,” rejoined Mrs. Sparsit. “ In my 
“ Vei-y philosophical,”i-etnrncd theatranger, dependent relation towards him, I have known 
“and very exemplaiy and laudable, and—” him ten years.” 

It seemed to be scarcely worth his while to “ Quite an ei.ernity ! I think he married 
finish the sentence, so he played with his Gradgrind’s daughter ? ” 
watch-chain wearily. “Yes,” said Mrs. Sparsit, suddenly oom- 

“ May I be jierinitted to ask, sir,” said pressing her mouth. “ He lia.d tliat—honor.” 
Mrs. Sparsit, “ to what 1 am indebted for the “Tlie lady is quite a philosopher, I am 
favour of—” told ? ” 

“Assuredly,” said the stranger. “Much “ Indeed, sir,” said Mrs. Sparsit. 7s she?” 

obliged to you for reminding me. I am “Excuse my impertinent curiosity,” pnr- 

the bearer of a letter of introduction to sued tliestrniiger,fluttoringoverMrs.Sparsit's 
Mr. Bounderby the banker. Walking eyebrows, with a propitiatoiy air, “but you 
through this extraordinarily black town, know tho family, and know the world. I am 
while they were getting dinner ready at the about to know tlio fiimily, and may have 
hotel. Tasked a fellow whom J met; one of the much to do with them. Is the laily so very 
working people ; who appeai’cd to have been alarmiiig'? llor father gives her such a 
taking a shower-bath of something Huffy, ])ortentoualy JiarJ-headed reputation, that 1 
which I assume to be the raw material;—” have a burning desire to know. Is she ab- 

Mrs. Sparsit inclined her head. solutely unapproachable 1 ilepellently and 

“—^Eaw material—where Mr. Bounderby Etuuniugly clever ? I see, by your meaning 
the banker, might reside. Upon which, misled smile, you think not. You have poured balm 
no doubt by the word Banker, be directed me into niy anxious soul. As to age, now. 

to tho Bank. Fact being, I presume, that Forty 1 Five aud thirty ? ” 

Mr. Bounderby tho Danker, docs not reside Airs. Sparsit laughed outright. “ A chit,” 
in the edifice in which I have tlie honour of said she. “ Not twenty when slio was 
offering this explanation ? ” married.” • 

“No, air,” returned Mrs, Sparsit, “he does “ I give you my honor. Mm, Powler,” re-. 
not.” turned the stranger, detaching himself from 

“ Thank you, I had no intention of deliver- the table, " that 1 never was so astonished in 
ing my letter at the present moment, nor have my life ! ” 

1. But, strolling on to the Bank to kill It really did seem to impress him, to the 
time, and having the good fortune to ol>- utmost extent of his capacity of being irn- 
*arve at the window,” towards which he Ian- pressed. Ho looked at his informant for 
1 ^uidly waved his hand, then slightly bowed, full a quarter of a minute, and apjseared to 
“a lady of a very superior and agreeable have the surprise in his mind all the time, 

appearance, I considered that I could not “ I assure you, Mrs. Powler,” he then said, 

- do better than take the liberty of asking much exhausted, “ that the father’s manner 
that lady where Mr. Bounderby the Banker, prepared me for a grim and stony maturity. 

, does live. Which I accordingly venture^ with 1 am obliged to you, of all things, for cor- 
•, oU suitable apologies, to do.” recting so absurd a mistake. Pi-ay excuse 

inattention and indolence of his man- my intrusion. Many thanks. Good day !” 

: i»er were sufficiently relieved, to Mrs. Sparsit’s He bowed himself out; and Mrs. Sparsit, 

' thinking, by a certain g^antry at ease, hiding in the window-curtain, saw him lan- 
. which o^red her homage too. Here he was, guishing down the street on the shady side 
instance, at this moment, all but sitting of the way, observed of all the town. 

.-jOn^e tabl«L and yet lazily bendingj over her, “What do you think of the gentleman, 
‘as if he acknowledged an attraction in her BItzer ]” idio asked the light porter, when 
that made her charming—in her way. he came to take away. 
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'**SpvndB a deal of money on hk dress, 
■ tna’aiu.” 

“ It must be admitted," said Mrs. Bparsit, 
“that it’s very tasteful." 

“ Yes, ma’am," returned Bitzer, “ if that’s 
worth the money." 

“ Besides which, ma’am,’’ resumed Bitzer, 
while he was polkhini; the table, "he looks 
to me us if he gamed.” 

“ It’s immoral to game,” said Mrs. Sp.'U’sit. 

“It’s ridiculous, ma’am,” said Bitzer, 
“ because the chances are against the 
players.” 

Whether it was that the heal prevented 
^Irs. Sparsit from working, or whether it 
was that her hand was out, she did no work 
that night. She sat at the window, when the 
sun began to sink behind the smoke ; she sat 
there, when the smoke was bui’uing red, wlien 
the color faded from it, when darkness 
seemed to ii.se slowly out of the ground, and 
. orec]) iijiw.ard, upward, uj) to the house-tops, 
up tlie eiiuieh .steeple, up to the summits of 
the factory chimneys, up to the sky. Without 
a candle in the room, Mrs. Sparsit sai at the 
window^ with her hands before her, not 
thinking much of the sounds of evening: 
the whooping of boys, the barking of dogs, 
the rumbling of wheels, the steps and voices 
of passengers, the shrill street cries, the clogs 
upon the pavement when it was their Lour 
for going by, the shutti ug-up of shop-sliiittcrs. 
Not until the light porter announced that 
her nojturn.al sweetbread was ready, did 
Mrs. S]i.-irsii. arouse Ler-self from her reverie, 
and convey her dense black eyebrows — by 
that time creased witli meilitatioii, as if they 
needed ironing out—up stairs. 

“O, you Fool!” said Mrs. Sparsit, when 
she was alone at her sup^ier. Whom slie 
meant, she diil not say; but she could scarcely 
have meant the sweetbread. 


JOHN DUNTON WAS A CITIZEN. 

Many thanks to onr modem literary anti¬ 
quaries for the curious diaries and amusing 
collections of old letters, which atford us such 
pleasant glimpses of social life in long past 
times. Many thanks, too, to the worthy 
iuditers of these hmmforgotten relics—good, 
quiet souls, many of tlmm—who little thought, 
when they were simply jotting down some 
passing occurrence for tlieir own exclusive 
use, or detailing to some loving kinsman a 
piece of family news, or the gossip of the 
neighbourhoml, that after geucrationa had 
passed away, they would appear in print, 
and be quoted and reviewed. Thanks, 
also, to those egotistical wiiters, numerous in 
every age, though mostly enjoying but an 
ephemeriJ rejmtation, who, scoiiimg private 
diary and confidential correspondhuce, claimed 
the public for Hieir friend, and sent forth the 
story of their unsuccessful struggles, their 
misfortunes—always, according to them, un¬ 
merited—^their wrongs, and tiieir grievances, 


in small pica* and bound in ktroqg or 
calf. , . 

Next to old newspapers we have found no 
species of composition more suggestive, amd 
mure illustrative than these homely proeisg 
books, where in the midst of dull details, of 
which the public whom the writer addremd, 
cared but little, and we, its great-great-grand-' 
children, of course, still less, some sketch of Ibe 
public characters of the day, some vivid 
notice of some recent public event, some pic¬ 
ture of times passed away for ever, may be 
I found, and found nowhere else. Among this- 
I class of publications is one volume, which 
' attracted some notice on its appearance, 
.almost a hundred and fifty years ago, and 
which, among collectors of old books, is not 
wholly forgotten, but wliicli few of our 
i-eadcrs have perhajis ever heard of. It k 
the autobiography of a London bookseller, 

; one John Duuton : 

* 

John Dnnton was a citizen 
Of credit and renown, 

who dealt with left-legged Tonson, and with 
Thomas Guy when he kept shop in Lombard 
Street; who emidoyed Elkanah Settle to do 
his poctiy, and the author of the Turkish 
Spy ills pi-ose; who published many a 
volume during the feverish times of James 
the Second, aud the prosperous years suc¬ 
ceeding the Involution—John iJunton, of 
the Black Itaren, opposite tlie Poultry 
Compter, who, in seventeen hundred and 
live, turned writer himself, aud gave the 
world the history of his life and errors : and, 
more amusing still, peu-and-mk portraits of 
the various bookm.akers aud booksellers, 
witli whom ho bad been associated. 

UcterniinuJ to begin at the beginning, and 
with sutheient luiiiutcuess loo, John tells 
us that lie. was born in sixteen hundred and 
fifty-nine, was very weakly, aud so small, 
that he was pLaeod in a quart pot, which 
contained him very easily; a process this, 
not very well adapted, as we think, to 
promote the health of a sickly new-bom 
infant. From this, bis first ordeal, be seems 
to have escaped scathless; so, after 
being duly swathed and rocked, and spoon¬ 
fed, according to Uie manner of dealing 
with babies ot his day, aud then put into the 
go-curt, he was in process of time sot to hk 
horabook—^wliich he hated, while he set him¬ 
self to mischief—which he much preferreds 
This preference was very trying to uk father, 
a country clergyman who hoped that hk 
eldest son might follow hk calling—^the . 
motlicr had died before he was a year old—so- - 
he was sent to a neighbouring school. But 
primer, and Latin grammar were as dktastefgl 
to the boy as hk horabook ; and tbe feiher 
was reluctantly compelled to give up the, 
cherished hope of seeing hk son in the 
Church, aud to seek out some seonlar 
calling. From the notices Bunton gives us - / 
hk father, he seems to liave beeu lUa 
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tXOdlAHt amn, wad what waa rare, indeed, at 
. thk period of bitter reli^ioua strife, of sinra- 
larlv liberal opinions. This is proved by hU 
Btte^gltis sou to be apprenticed, not to any 
of "the high Church booksellere—although 
'^OBB were the daj's of the Five-mile and 
Conventicle Acts—but “ to the most eminent 
pnsbyterian bookseller in the three king¬ 
pins,” Mr. Thomas Parkhurst, at the Bible 
and Three Crowns, in Cheapside, near Mer¬ 
cers’ Chapel. 

It was in the year sixteen hundred and 
seventy-three that John Biintoii made his 
d6but in our city ; and it is curious to remem¬ 
ber how few of the tamed siglits of London 
could then have met Lis view. London was but 
newly rising from the aslies of her great fire, 
the ^yal Exchange was not. Old St. PmuI’k 
was not, but only wide, deep fouiidatioub, 
where the masterpiece of Wren was years 
afterwards to rise; all tlie city gate.s had 
vanislied, almost all the beautiful London 
churches—even Bow bells—eouhl no longer 
fling their encouraging chime upon the eager 
ear of the London apprentice ; how strange 
and sad must the city have looked to tlie 
young stranger ; but how much sadilcr to the 
aged man, the born and bred London citizen ! 
Building was, liowevcr, rtiiddly going on. 
One of the most ostentatious rows of t.all red¬ 
brick bouses in tlic iiew-l»uilt cit}' — still 
reuuiiniiig on tlie north side of Oiieapsido, and 
belonging to the Mercers’ Coiiifiany—were 
already liiiislied ; and here Mr. Parkhurst 
had opened his shop, and here wn.s Joliii 
Dunton to spend tlie seven years of liis ai'preii- 
ticeship. it is jdcasaiit to tind Joliii, more 
than tlilrty yeais afterwards, speaking of liis 
Uonuured Master in temis so res|)ectful 
and aifectiouate. ‘‘ He was seriipiilously 
houe.st in all tbing.s, a good master, and verj' 
kind to all Ids relations. Indeed, 1 was most 
kindly received by Idni, and 1 cannot but say 
that if ever an apprenlicesliip was easy and 
agroeabie, it was lliat wbicli 1 served.” 

Time ^Missed on; the wortliy book.seller 
well satistied with his apprentice, who tells 
us that from disliking ids book, he even 
began to be very fond of reading, w lien, alas ! 

s Miss hiusanua S- , came on a visit to tlie 

Bible and Three Crowns. That s)ie was 
beautiful, at least to the eyes of tlie young 
’prentice, there is no doubt, and perhaps she 
looked kindly on him. However, a roguish 
fellow apprentice brought a mysterious note, 
pretending it came from the young lady; 
John Dunton, overjoyed, forthwitli set about 
inditing his first billet-doux, wlierein, full of 
gratitude for her notice, he prayed her to 
]neethim*tbo following evening in Grocers’ 
Hall garPn. The reader may here be told, 
in parenthesis, that the pleasant gardens 
belonging to the City companies, were then, 
and at a much later period, the scenes of 
many a city courtship. We have heard the 
atery one of our grandmothers, a fan* 
maiden in black veltet hat and blush- 
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rose ribbons, stood, shepherdess-llke, under 
the trees in Drapers’ Garden, contemplating 
the Cupid and swan, which we believe etiU 
grace the fountain there ; and how a eta- 
dious young man, ordered to walk for his 
hoaltii, unhappily one springtide evening 
wandered thither, and received an Incurable 
wound from the black velvet hat, and blush- 
rose ribbons, or rather from the soft blue 
eyes beneath. And how he pined and was 
thouglit to be in a decline, until a kind 
lady worth ten doctors (and so like one of 
the discreet old ladies in the Arabian 
Nights, that we should resYiect her for 
that, if for nothing else), recommended him 
to resume his walks in Drapers’ Garden, 
and seek the remedy from the same source 
that li.ad given the wound. Often did 
the old people discourse jiloasaiitly ou 
this love passage of their youtli, and 
always did tlity enjoy a walk in Dr-apers’ 
(harden. 

N ot .so fortunate was our young appren¬ 
tice. Tlie young lady came to Grocers’ 
(•J-arden, “ but so soon as I I’evealod the occa¬ 
sion, she told me she was ignorant of it.” 
Tlie “ ‘prentice bold ” as tlie ice had been 
bi'okon, seems to have tliought it a pity so 
good an opportunity of “keeping company” 
sliould bo lost, so he began to pay the young 
lady line attention, and s^iort was bocoining 
earnest, when, “ my master making a timely 
discovery,” sent Miss iSusanna back into the 
country. 

Next yoar.ioliu Dunton went to see his 
w'ortliy fallier, then on his death-bed, and on 
liis return seems to have settled again soberly 
to business. On one point only, tloes there 
seem to have been any ditfere'rioo be¬ 
tween master and apprentice; tliis was 
a iauey Dniitou had of late taken to 
atteuil Mr. Doolittle’s meeting, then held in 
Barber Surgeons’ Hall, Monkwell Street. 
Now, tliis Nonconfonnist raipistcr was a 
most wortliy man, and liiglily re.spected, but 
according to tiie strici arraugemeuts of well- 
ordered iiimilies in the seventeenth century all 
who ate tlieir Sunday pudding and roast 
meat togetlier, weie expected also to attend 
public worship together; so “Mr. Park- 
iiiirst told me that I broke the order and 
harmony of his family.” A severe piinisli- 
mont was in store for the wayward appren¬ 
tice. “One Sunday,” when doubtless in¬ 
stead of busily setting down the heads 
and particulars of the good man’s sermon 
in his little table-book, his eyes wero wan¬ 
dering about, “ the beautiful Bachael Seaton 
gave me a fatal wound.” 

Again did the young apprentice set about 
inditing love letters, and there wero stolen 
visits, and •ynuch time stolen too from my 
master’s business, at Mr. Dawson’s daucing- 
Bchool.” It is provoking to find him break¬ 
ing off here with the ajiology, tliat to relate 
“all these extravagancies would be almost 
to commit the same error over again.” He 
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abruptly adds, that he gave op love-making, 
and \vas now hurried on to another ezti'eme 
—politics. 

The aspect, of affairs in one thousand six 
hundred and seventy-nine was certainly 
threatening. The King's continued unwil¬ 
lingness to call the parliament together, and 
the influence of the Duke of York over him, 
excited the just indignation of the people, 
who felt that they had already borne too 
much. Petitions, therefore, were got up by 
the Whig party, praying that parliament 
might be assembled ; and counter-petitions 
were got up by the “Tories and Tantivies,” 
expressing their “ .abliorrence” of all Such 
petitioners. In London, the liead-quarters 
of the Whigs, there was great ferment, and 

Up nrose tlio ’prendres alJ, 

Livinf; in London liotJi proper and tall, 

to vindicate the rights of free Englishmen to 
a free pjirliament. 

The apjirenticcs of the chief Presby¬ 
terian bookseller could not be inactive j 
on such an occasion, so Jo.shua Evans, and: 
John Duiiton were among the first, and were 
.soon joined by three hundred, and had 
frequent meetings at Jlnsacl’s house in Iron¬ 
monger Lane; a tavern honored by Sir 
Jloger I’Estrange, on account of tlie opinions 
of its frequenters, with some of his choicest 
Billingsgate. Here the valorous apprentices 
met; iloubtloss toasting Tho Good Cause, as 
their fathera hatl done during a more suc¬ 
cessful contest, and pi-obably wearing the 
wreen ribbon, tlie badge of the Petitioners 
m their caps, just as the Abhorrers 
mounted the scarlet ribbon—^Ihe blue and the 
orange being iis yet unknown. With no little 
glee John tells us how Badly the counter- 
petition of the Tory apprentices succeeded, 
and how thousands of signatures were sub¬ 
scribed to thoira. It apj)ears that this peti¬ 
tion was ill the form of ,a remonstrance to 
be addresseil'to the I/ord Mayor. So, on the 
appointed day, a deputation of twenty—, 
John among the foremost—^went, being intro-1 
duced by that worthy man, so celebrated for 1 
his lifelong benevolence, Mr. firmin. The I 
young patriots were courteously received by ■ 
the Lord Mayor—Sii- Patience Ward—wlioj 
promised he would acquaint the King with j 
Its contents, and tlien dismissed them with a ' 
recommendation to behave themselves as j 
became London apprentices. I 

Duutou’s term of servitude was now near 
its close, and the next notice we find is, the 
customaiy feast which he provide<l for his 
friends at its expiration, to celebrate its 
fnneral; such entertainments, he remarks, 
“are vanity and very expensive,” and we 
find that one himdred apprentices were 
invited! 

John Dunton, now free of his master and 
of the City, and of the worshipful St ationers’ 
Company, determined to se^ np for himself 
at once — a priustice very general in all 


trades at this time. But the youni' 
trader was expected to be thrifty; so' John 
did not begin with a dashing shop, hut took 
“ half a shop, a warehouse, and a fashionable 
chamber, which I had of honest Mr. 
Brown, whose extra civility to me I have hot 
yet foigottenand he adds, “the world and 
business now set me perfectly at case from au 
inclination to love and courlsliip.” Printing, 
ho tells us, was “uppermost in my thoughts, 
.and, therefore, authors began to ply me with 
specimens, as earnestly and with as much 
passion aud concern, as the watermen do 
lassengers with oars and scullers.” Having 
lad some acquaintance with this class during 
his apprenticeship, John kept them all at a dis¬ 
tance, knowing them, as he says, to be inve¬ 
terate paste and scissors hacks, and ,most 
inveterate liara, too ; for, “they will pretend 
to have studied six or seven ye.ars in the 
Bodleian Libraiy, and to have turned over 
•all the fathers, though you shall find that 
they can scarce tell whether they fionrished 
before the Christian era or afterwards." So 
tlie first publication of our young tradesman 
was no trashy work, hut a iiioiis book, 
written by worthy Mr. Uoolitth*, “and it fully 
answered its end, for, by exchanging it 
through the whole trade, it furnished my 
shop with all sorts of books saleable at that 
time, and, moreover, brought me acquainted 
with the ingenious gentlemen who were then, 
students under Mr. Doolittle’s care.” These 
belonged to the academy at [sliiigton, W'bere, 
it still being the period of the 'indulgence, 
this learned Nonconformist was permitted 
to teach young gentlemen to construe Greek, 
withouthaving, as heretofore, the fear of bonds 
and imprisonment before bis eyes. Among 
other books, Dunton also printed a sermon, 
preached by a country clergj'm.au on the 
occasion of the “Ignoramus Jury "acquitting 
Lord Shaftesbury. This is worthy of notice, 
if only to show the extravagance of party- 
feeling, since the title of the sermon was, 
Daniel in the Den ; or, the Lord-President’s 
Imprisonment and Miraculous Deliverance. 

If in the ywir one thousand six hundred 
and seventy-nine public affairs were gloomy, 
they were far more gloomy in one thousand 
six hundred and eighty-one—two, w'hon the 
King dissolved the Parliament, and the laws 
against theNoncontomiists were pnt in foree 
more severely than ever. But John Dnntoa, 
who seems to have been, to use Caddie 
Hcadrigg’s phrase, but a coward body after 
a’, kept respectfully aloof from politics. 
It was a dangerous time for bookseller^ 
and printers, many of whom were fined': 
amoim them two of Iris acquaintaifce, Jane- 
wav, Uie chief ojmonentofSirltogerrE^rai:^ 
and Benjamin Harris, a bookseller In Grace- 
cburch-street, who were set in the pilloiw 
besides, for pretended libels. When Harru 
was pilloried, Dunton tells us, that his no]ble^ 
hearted wife stood by him, to defend hef 
husband from tiie mob, and doubtlese’ ete 
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proved m effectual ahielA They then fled 
tothai 

Land of exiled libertr, 

New Eugland, -where they dwelt and pros- 
poi^d. It is pleasant to find that, on the 
return of better times, they returned to 
I^gland, took the old shop in Gracechurch- 
Btreet, and, in the words of the old story¬ 
books, lived happy ever after. 

Such testifyings did not suit John Dun- 
ton ; ho seems to have gone prosperously on ; 
and, as he was now a well-to-do young 
ti’a^snmn, "uiy friends began to persecute 
me about wialrimony. Old Mrs. Seaton ” 
(we supjKise the fair Ititchacl was disposed oi), 
"first sets upon me, and recomiuends one 
Sarali Day of Jtatelille ; she w'as pretty, well 
bred, her fortune was considerable, and she 
was the best-natured creature in the world.” 
Here were attractions enough ; but another 
kind friend, who seems to have had a sharp 
Me to the shop, suggested, “ there is Sarali 
Doolittle, a better wife for you by ten 
degrees, and then you will liave her father’s 
copyriglita for nothing.” This bribe of the 
father’s copyrights is, we think, unrivalled in 
the annals of wife-hunting. Wliile John 
was deliberating between the two Sarahs, we 
are happy to find that Sam Crook won 
Sarah Doolittle—caring probably more lor 
the lady than her father’s manuscripts. An¬ 
other proposal was made of a third Sarah, 
one Miss toiscoe of Uxbridge, who was both 
handsome and rich ; but while John was deli¬ 
berating ho strolled into Dr. Annesley’s 
meeting in St. Helen’s one Sunday morning 
and there he soon singled out a young lady, 
that almost “ charnieil me dead.” 

Ho forthwith made inquiries about this 
charmer, when he fonudlhat she was one of the 
preacher’s daughters, but pre-engaged. A very 
matter-of-fact friend, bowover, who seems to 
have thought that if one would not do another 
might, recommended him to look out a Lady¬ 
love from among the doctor’s other daugh¬ 
ters,—he had almost a round dozen—and 
tills hint John acted upon, and in Miss Eliza¬ 
beth, an elder sister, he found one who, he tells 
us made a deeper impression ujhiu him tlian 
any before. 

Hitherto, our young bookseller seems to 
have been only playing at courtship, but 
now it was a matter of sober earnest, so 
with " Mr. Isaac Brindly and Mr. Marryat 
to Beoond my proposal, I went to the doc¬ 
tor’s.” The old gentleman received the 
WSer courteously, and after having sent to 
.Mr. Parkhurst, who s^ioke well of his late 
Bj^entice, “gave full consent, if I could pre- 
vSl with her.” The fair lady did not prove 
unkind; so they began to correspond in 
lover-like style: not as plain John dnd 
E^a^th, but os PhilarOt and Iris ! How 
widely, the taste for high-flown language 
and exagnrated notions, doubtless borrowed 
frbm ^oPrenelx romances^^usthave spread, 


we may imagbe, when we find a ^ndon 
liookseller, and the daughter of a Noncon¬ 
formist minister, christeniug themselves by 
such fanciful names, and calling their friends, 
Arsinda, Lindamira, and Philomela ? fM- 
laret writing to his “ fair conqueror” at 
Tunbridge Wells, tells her that “ her absence 
is intolerable! ” To which Iris replies 
that “ all courtships must have a little knight- 
errantry in them, otherwise the lover is 
reckoned to be somewhat dull.” Who shall 
say that the age of chivalry was over then. 

With great glee John Dunton took a 
largo shop at the comer of Priiices-stroet, 
and its sign was the Black Haven; and from 
thence, on August the third, one thousand 
BIX hundred and eighty-two, he proceeded to 
Allliallowa-on-the-Wall, being well attended 
thither, to bo married. lie tells us bis 
fatlier-ih-law, on their return, preached 
1. sermon on the occasion, which was suc¬ 
ceeded by a handsome dinner, at which there 
wus a large party. “As soon as dinner was 
ended, an ingenious gentleman called myself 
and bride out from the company, and pre¬ 
sented an epithalamium.” 'I'liis is duly 
printed, and as it is all about Golden 
Hymen, and little Cupids, anij sisler Graces, 
we doubt not was very accejitable to Iris 
and Pliilaret. Dunton describes the wedding- 
ring a.s having two hearts united upon it, and 
the posy was, 

froil saw lliec 

Most fit for me. 

A distich worthy of Settle himself. Pen- 
aiid-iiik {lortraits of tho bride and bridegroom 
followed, tlic lady’s written by a female tviend, 
and his by her sister. We are told that Iris 
“is tall, with light chesnut hair, dai'k eyes, 
little mouth, white hands, and comjilexion, 
very fair ; ” while Philaret “ has eyes black 
and full of spirit, and countenance rendered 
amiable by a cheerful and sprightly air.’* 
This pen portrait wouhl ajqiear'to be rather 
flattering; for his real portrait, prefixed to 
the book, represents him as a heavy-looking 
man. 

“ Being established now, my dear Iris be¬ 
came bookseller, casli-keeper, managed all my 
affairs for me, and left me to my own ram¬ 
bling humour.” Tiiis was, unfortunately, the 
worat thing that could befal so unsteady a 
tradesman as Pbilaret; be seems to have 
attended but little to Lis business, and it 
])robably (for he has not expressly told us), 
partly failed, since “ on the defeat of Mon¬ 
mouth, having at that time five hundred 
pounds owing me in New England, 1 thouglit 
1 would go there.” 

Perhaps John had become involved, as 
many other Loudon tradesmen had, in that 
ill-starred rising, and found it jimdeut to go 
away for a time. His father-in-law, who had' 
lately been proseouled, approved of bis goin^ 
and “ dear Iris ” willingly, though sorrowfully 
acquiesced; at Gravesend he met a brother 
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ibookscller." whose circumsttmees being some- Baxter, Bates, or Howe, and there were' 
what perplexing, was making hie way to plenty of hacks who, for a trifiing consideim- 
Holland,” and be himself embarked'foiBoston tion were ready to manufacture to order, 
with thirty passengers flyiu'r for safety from works that had never been written by l^e 
tho rout of Sedgemoor. ’While they were author whose name was displayed on the ( 4 tle- 
still detained in the Downs, a terrible storm page. This practice, as may well be snpponsd, 
came on, and he remarks that it was on that was scouted by respectable publi^ers. 
very day “when the innocent Cornish, and Among John Dunton’s writers, we find some 
the compassionate Mrs. Gaunt fell sacrifices! well-known names ; Befbe, whom he charae- 
to popish cruelty.” We were four months terises as “of very good parts, and of very cle<tt 
at sea, and the captain being a rough, covet- sense, biit ho writes too much; ” Elkanah 
oua tarpaulin, with a smattering of divinity,” Settle, who “ has got himself the report of 
half starved the passengers; also inflicted in- being a good poet; ” then there is Mr. Pitts, 
Bufferably long expositions ofScriptme upon “a mere angel of a man,” who was, in part, 
them, which highly offended the poor Sedge- axUhor of a work of a vei-yunangelic character, 
moor fugitives. It w.-is a happy day for The Bloody Assize; but which he was 
^em all when they landed at Boston. well qualified to write, having been a surgeon 

John Dimton's picture of Boston, the Boston in Moumonth’s unfortunate army, and thusa 
only some twenty years later of Hester Pryune, witness of Jefferies’ apjMilliug butcheries. Ot 
is very grajjhic ; and we are vividly reminded this work more th.m six thousand were sold, 
of Uawtliorn’s powerful stoiy when we Another writer, now forgotten, was a Mr. 
find him detailing how a woman, convicted Barlow, rector of Chalgrove, “a man, in some 
of intrigue with an Indian, was condemned sense, of very groat worth; hut he has got a 
to wear upon her right arm the figure of ttranjje habit (scarcely so Btr,ange to us, we 
an ludiau, .and in red cloth. His accounts must add, as to John) of honowing money, 
of the visits he paid, and the marvels he saw, and deferring the payment thereof;” there 
are very amusing. He visited the venerable | is, idso, Mr. ITiillips, “ who will wtite a design 
Elliott, and his company of civilised red men, off in a very little time, if the gout or claret 
and saw the king and queen; the former,jdo not stop him.” But “the be.sl-aocom- 
he says, bad a sort of a horse face ; but the | plished hackney author I ever met wdth, was 
lady had eyes black as jet, ami teeth wb'ite | Mr. Bradshaw ; his genius was quite above 
as ivory. There was somewhat of the sharp | the common size, and his style was iucom- 
Yankccspirit oftradeextant, ovenat; that early i parably fine.” This fine genius unhappily had 
day; for he remarks that “ he who trades with j an unaccountable habit of receiving money in 
the people of Boston, should be furnished with I advance, and then walking off, no one knew 
aGrecian iaith, as he may get promises enough, 1 whither ; as “ you could present to him no de¬ 
but their payments come late.” '.’he ven- sign, but he ■would go through with it.” Dun- 
ture of books, liowevei', which he took over, ton “ fixed him down to one, and furnished 
answered well, and after a pleasant sojourn him both with money and books; but my 
of some mouths, he returned safely to g^tlemau thought tit to i-cmove himself, nor 
England. could I fiud him, till one day T met hi.s 'wife. 

During this time, his hu8iues.s eooms to who told me lie was engaged on the Turkish 
have been carried on by his excei lent wife, Spy, at forty shillings a sheet, twenty shil- 
whose letters prove hereto have been a lings for himself iis he sent them, and twenty 
woman of uo« common attainments, Pliilarei shillings to pay off old arre.-vrs. 

Iris notwithstanding. The following summer John tells us that during these nine 
Dunluii went to Holland, and at tlie close of years he printed more than six hundred 
that } ear, trusting better times were at hand, works ; when wo bear in mind that there 
he returueil, determined now in good earnest to were sevenil London booksellers in more ex- 
sfick to his shop. “ My humour of ram- tensive trade tlian he, we can scarcely accuse 
bling,” he says, “was now pretty nigli over',” that age of the general illiteracy which is 
so he took a new slibp, opposite the Poultry commonly charged on it. Many of John’s 
Compter, again set up the sign of the I^ack fiublioatioua were certainly bdt of ephe- 
Baven, and imened it on the same day tlmt meral value, but there were some, both reli- 
the Prince oi Orange came to Loudon. gious and historical, that took a high place. 

The next nine years of his life passed His great venture, however, ha tells as, 
pleasantly and prosperously. He became was the Athenian Mercury, a weekljr 
an extensive publisher, and the accounts he paper devoted to all kinds of discossion, 
gives,bolhofthewriiers hcemp 1 oyed,andthe chiefly to literature. This met with great 
booksellers whom he knew, ai-e very curious success, being highly commended by xuai^' 
and enter^ining. The literary prolessiou was writers; the Piudanc lady Philomela^ Btupir! 
as low as it well could be, and it is singular to known as Mrs. Bow^i^tdog a poem in it, ana 
fii^ how many hack writers were in orders. “ Mv. Swift, a count^|j|ntlemaii, sent me ap' 
The Nonconformist ministers, liowuver, wrote ode.” Swift was, atftet time, all ankaowato 
largely, aud tlmii' works were sure of an ex- fame, a resideat at Moor Park, as the humlde 
tensive sale. Jolm remarks how anxious proteg 4 of ^ WilUam Temple, This 
the trade was tp obtain' axty works of odlcai fioucished^l^ six jear^ eoiSug hi 
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Februi^, Bixteen haa'dred and ninel^-six, in 
CjOaBeqnenoe, Dunton tells ns, of the great 
increase of similar ventures. The compete 
aeries formed twenty volumes, folio, and 
perhaps among so great a mass of writings, 
some papers not altogether deserving of ob¬ 
livion may be found. 

It m^ bo well here, to give the reader a 
few of Dunton’s pen-and-ink sketches of his 
brothers in trade. Chief among the London 
booksellers at this time was Itioliard Chiswell, 
of the Eose and Crown in St. Paul’s Church¬ 
yard, “ who well deserves the title of metro¬ 
politan bookseller of Ktiglaud, forhis name at 
the bottom of a title-page doth sufficiently 
recommend the book ; lor he has not l>een 
known to print, either a bad book, or on bad 
paper: moreover, he knows how to value a 
■copy according to its worth.” Then there is 
“ Mr. Thomas Piukhurst, mine honoured 
master,” whose excellent character has already 
been given, and “he has mot with very 
' strange success, for I have known him sell off 
the whole impression before the book lias 
been almost heaitl of in London." Next, 
there is that Lonrlon celebrity, Thomiis Cuy, 
the founder of the two Borough hospitals. 
“ Ue entertains a sincere respect for English 
liberty, is a man of strong reason, and very 
charitable.” John does not tell us, as 
doubtless it was well known, that the founda¬ 
tion of Cxuy’s enormous wealili was laid by 
the printing of Bildes, which, at 1 his period, 
were very largely.imported from IJolLand, but 
which were mostly found to be extremely 
incorrect. His first shop was in Stocks 
Market, tlio present site of the Mansion 
House; .and while there, and after he removed 
to his larger shop in Lombard Street, being 
single and very saving, be was accustomed to 
have his frugal dinner fetched from a neigh¬ 
bouring cook’s-shop, and to make his counter 
his dinner-table, with an old newspajter for 
a tablecloth. The habits of Mr. Itichard 
Parker, “ whose body is iu good condition 
and plump,” we imagine to have been 
different. He, top, “is fortunate in all he 
prints; and much beloved By the merchants,” 
40 , doubtless, be eat liU koast beef off a 
damask tablecloth, with his bottle of Madeira 
—wines were unexcised in those palmy days— 
and the tall lo^-stemraed glass by his side. 
Jacob Tonsoh, of “ the two left legs,” receives 
’ « very high character: “ to do him jus- 
tice he speaks his mind on all occasions, and 
flatters nobody.” Hryden and Poiie would 
, botli concur in the trutli of this, although we 
doubt if they would make it the subject of 
oompUment. Then, there is Mr. Kottleby, with 
Mb ugn of the Bishop’s Head ; “ and indeed 

is pretty warmly d a rngwid that way ”—in 
{daih terms, rather Vdjangerous Jacobite ; 
Bzul there are also Mi^iM^ughs and Mr. 
Ballsird, botth of Little ngtfoiu. Mr. Walton 
'desexyas a passing notitb/ as “ a very cour- 
teeos, uiasH aUdiough liis^trade lies much 
amanjg, lawyers ” 1 Tliere are two or 


three lady booksellers; one of them aa 
unmarried lady, Mi-s. Lucy Soule, “ who is 
both a printer and a bookseller—being a good 
compositor herself. She bath refused many 
offers because thac her aged mother might 
have the chief command in her house.” 

John Dunton gives us many more sketches 
of booksellers. “ A Mr. More, with whom 1 
travelled to Brentford; ” how suggestive of 
bad roads and slow travelling! “ tiiero was no 
virtue but he possessed it.” We might travel 
jin these days—very often have, perhaps— 
with similar paragons, and not have a chance 
offimlingthemout. All the booksellers do not, 
however, come in for so favourable a character, 
A Mr, Salusbury is denounced as “ a silly, 
empty, morose fellow, with aa much conceit, 
and as little reason for it, as any man I know,” 
As it appears this gentleman was admired by 
the ladies, we .are perhaps supplied with the 
true reason for this abuse. But the worst of 
all was one Mr. Lee, of Jximbard Street, who 
was “ a connoraut and a pirate. Copies, 
books, men, shops—all were one ; he held no 
propriety, good or bad, right or wrong, till 
at last ho became known, and then he 
marclicd olV.to Ireland.” 

Beturiiiug to the Black Ibiven, John Dunton 
tells us, that the world .still smiled upon him. In 
sixteen hundred and ninety-two, having been 
leitsonic property bya relation, he was enabled 
to take up tlic livery of the St.-itioners’ Com- 
j).aiiy; and soon after, Sir William Ashurst 
being lord mayor, the master and wardens, 
and .a select few of the liveryipen, were 
invited to dine with him. Tliis is noted 
down as a white d.ay by John, for he 
was one of the number, and he went with 
them ill procession to Grocers’ H<all—lUd he 
remember the old love-making in the garden 
theie, as lie s.at in solemn state iu his livery 
gown aa one of the Worshiiifiil Company of 
btatiouers !—and he tells us that the enter¬ 
tainment was sumptuous, and file lord mayor 
“sent a noble spoon to our wives.” 

Alas ! the days are gone when there was 
any association between a Lord Mayor, or 
any lord, and a noKle spoon. ^ 

Soon after the discontinuance of the 
Athenian Mercury, John seems to have ne¬ 
glected business ; he hints somSming about 
“ a design,” and that to enjoy the leisure 
ncccssaiw for it, he took “an airv ajiartment” 
in Bull Head Court, Jewin StWet, and there 
was accustomed to spend- his days, instead 
of behind the broad oonnftf, or beneath 
the pent-house of the Black Raven. Bnt he 
well knew there was one, though in delicate 
health and fast-failing strength, who would 
keep faithful watch there. And so she did 
as long as health pci-mitted—perhaps longer 
than she ought; but .at length “ dear iris ” 
was confined to her chamber, where patiently, 
cheerfully, and moat unselfisiily, she bore 
many long months of sickness. At length, 
on the twenty-eighth of May, sixteen hun¬ 
dred and ninety-seven, she breathed her 
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lart. Tlie grief of her Imsbaxtd on this 
occasion eSchibits itself in so much extra¬ 
vagance, that Tfe are almost prepared to 
expect it would not be very lasting. He 
tells us, however, that he provided mourn¬ 
ing for twenty of her relations, had her 
buried handsomely in Bimhill Fields, and 
requested Mr. Bogers to preach her funeral 
sermon at her late father’s meeting-house. 
We have this sermon now before ns—^not a 
pamphlet, but a well-bound octavo volume, 
containing the Character of a good Woman, 
in a Funeral Discourse, with a long essay for 
a preface, togetljer witli an Epistle dedica¬ 
tory, to the Ladies who are religious and good- 
: humoured, both in a single and manied 
It State — a envious and amusing book it is, 
almost, we think, unique of its kiud. A 
tombstone, with a long inscription in verse, 
was placed over licr grave, aiul with tlie nar¬ 
rative. of tliese funeral honours paid to “ dear 
Iris,” the work concludes. 

Notwithstanding his vows of eternal re- 
racmbi'aiice of dear Iris, we find that John 
married again within little more than six 
months after! The lady possessed some 
property, 'and her mother morc^ but soon 
.after her marriage slie left him, aud her 
dislike seems to have been irreconcilable. 
Dunton now gave up the Black Haven, and 
went to Dublin with a large consignment of 
books. On his return, his wdfe being still 
unwilling to come back to him, he attacked 
her mother in a bitter pamphlet, showing up 
Madam Jane Nicliolas, of St. Alban’s, for 
preventing “ dear Valeria ” from rctm-ning 
to him. An answer was piiblislicd by the 
ladies’ friends, and in one of dear Valeria’s 
letters she plainly tells him, “ I aud all g(X>d 
people think you never married me for love,' 
but for my money.” We next find him, in ; 
seventeen hundred and five, preparing his i 
. Life and Errors for the press, in solitude, j 
beiug compelled to keep out of the way of! 
creditors; and it must have been sad for | 
him to reflect, how many of his brothers in ■ 
trade were still gaining a competency, if not a | 
fortune, under their respective signs, while he, I 
by indulging his old wayward and unsettled 1 
dis^sition, was sinking fast into tlie very] 
ranks he sfo flespisedh-tne ranks of the hack i 
writers, whom he (likely enough) had not! 
done mucli to reclaim. J 

And, iudeeS4<5uly as a pamphlet writer 
was John Dunton hunccfi)rward known. His 
publications weite very numerous, aud one on 
the Hanoverian sueecssiou, entitled, Neck 
or Nothing, is declared by Swift himself to 
have been among the best ever published. In 
seventeen hundred and twenty-three, John, 
then an old man, petitioned the government 
for a pension, in reward for fortv pamphlets 
written in its favour, but the application does 
soi appear to have been snccessml. The last 
notice of him, is in Pope’s Dunciad, and from 
this it would seem that he was in poverty, 
^•^vlng survived his second wife, to whom we 


believe he was never reconciled, Jolm Dunton 
died ill seventeen hundred aud thirty- 4 hree, 
at the age of seventy-four. 

AN OLD OFFENDER 

A cuivaiT, from the atony prison brought, 

Stiinda St the aoteinn stem judicisl bar ; 

A thief of many acnaons; ti'aced and caught, 

The plunder in his gripe. With mouth ajar, 

He strives to look untouched by evil thought, 

But his eye steals around for friends afar. 


“ Who owns the hoy ? ” No answer. “ Eight yeort 
old ? ” 

" His tenth offence, sir,” « Well, what has he 
done.9” 

“ Cut off this watch, these seals.” “ He’s very liold : 

Where is his daily living earned, or won P ” 

“ In the streets, both night and day, sir, hot or cold.” 

“ Whcic are the poor child’s parents ?" ‘‘He has 
nunc.” 

None—none! No parent! lake tlie cuckoo’s young, 
Oast on the lap of ciiancc, for life, for bread ; 
Amongst the starved and sinful rouglily flung; 

By fclutis taught; by nightly plunder fed ! 

Help, aiigfls ! who his birtli-day eurul sung, 

Teach him, or take him quickly to the dead. 

“ Help! ” through the regions of the echoing sky, 
Tlirotigli cartli, and all its 'aoncs and circles, lings. 
Ail, learu ! AVIien tears are forced from Pity’s eye. 

To every gentle orb a moisture clings: 

When Worth for human misery breathes a sigh. 

In answering miisie, know, an ungel sings. 


“ Well, what has he 


BEOTIIER MIETH AND HIS 
BEOTHEllS. 

Why do I look lovingly back on the two 
years of childhood passed in exile from all 
friends at home, among one or tw'O hundred 
boys under the guidance of one or two dozen 
masters 1 Why do I believe, as I do firmly, that 
1 learned preciousIhhigsin that German school 
which sutfered me to forget my little Greek, 
and to dwindle down from a precocious bolter 
of Virgil to a bad decliner of rex, regis ; which 
administered its Euclid in homoeopathic doses; 
which taught me t(S write in mystic charac¬ 
ters that had to be unlearnt at home ; and in 
which I cannot remember that I ever did a 
sum 1 Why do I believe that I learned more 
than ever in the same time befiJte or after, till 
I went as a man into the school of sorrow T 
For the benefit of teachers, let me try to look 
at that school from the Ixijr’s point of view, 
and find out what the lessons were by wbliSh' 
I profited. 

From several English boai'ding-schools 
through which 1 had been shifted with the 
vain hope of finding, at last, one that was a > 
proper place of education, I went to New 
tJnkrant ou the Ehihe, &verr little boy: ex" 
periencedintheappUmdions of the fag, familiar 
with the respective powers of fists, stones, nuts, 
whipcord in all its combiuatiofis, bumpihg 
against coi*ner8 of wall, tommy ima caue, end 
other means of torture. 1 had learned th hb' 
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reeklesB about blows, to regard a big boy or a 
lohoblmoBter as a natural enemy, and to feel 
proud because there were few others so 
prompt to defy or insult the teacher, or to 
' bite him while he plied the stick. I was 
i &miliar with filth and falsehood. 1 am 
ashamed to think of all that I, a very young 
■ <Shlld, had learned, and I wonder at the 
Jittie incidents belonging to that time, which 
k show how hard a struggle the good spirit that 
belongs to childhood had maintained, in self- 
defence, against such miserable influences. 
But the Seven Champions of Christendom 
defended me from a great deal of liarm. 1 
should have been undone had not the genii 
and the white cat, whom I nursed secretly, 
been on my side, and given me good counsel. 

Brother Mieth it was who met me on the 
pier when I first landed at New Unkraut, 
with iny small jiortmantean, and there wel¬ 
comed me ill broken English as no teacher 
had ever welcomed me before. 

He took me into a school Loutaiiiiug about 
one hundred and fifty boys. These were 
associated as close comrades in groups of 
twenty, formed by herding together those 
most nearly alike in age. Each herd had its 
own rooms superintended by two brothers; 
one brother to take charge of the minds, the 
other of the bodies, of the children. The 
whole school dined and siipjied together in 
one ball j we all slept together in one mighty 
dormitory: each in the little bed that ho him¬ 
self had made ; and wc all met at chapel. In 
the classes that wore changed from hour to 
hour, we were thrown together in sets formed, 
of course, not according to our age, but our 
attainments. Out of doors, again, all were 
together, oltou in the common playground, a 
large garden outside the town. Each, there¬ 
fore, knew all. Of the play-garden, be it said 
that there was material provided there for 
plenty of rough sport, and there were temples 
m it adorned with tablets to the memory of 
dead teachers who had been much loved. 
Eor incidents recurring almost daily, our 
imaginations were appealed to, and our hearts 
were touched. 

That was the spirit of the school. Its 
power was immense. The multitude of boys, 
living together as a sort of fedeKil republic, 
was not only maintained in perfect discipline 
without an act of violence, but very few went 
away from among us whose minds had not 
been, to some degree, enriched, enlarged, en¬ 
nobled. During the two years that I spent 
there, not a blow was struck, except the few 
that seasoned our own boyish quarrala. They 
were few enough. 

We were not milksops. We braved peril 
ii^ Hiduiy of our sports ; we were for true 
knights, not for recreants; cowardice was 
ablmrr^ among us; we were chevaliers 
. ^thout fear; but also, more than is usual 
ainoi^; communities of boys, without re¬ 
proach A spirit of trutlifulness, of gentle- 
.1^% of cordiality between the teachers and 


the taught, pervaded our whole body > 
ishmeuts of the most nominal kinds sumoed 
for the scholastic discipline; insubordinaHoo,. 
there was none; secret contempt of authority; 
there was noue. New-comers brought vices 
with them very often, or began tlieir now 
school-life in the wrong tunc ; the good spirit 
soon infected them ; they foil into the right 
harmony within a week or a mouth. And what 
was the secret of the influence exerted over us' 
by these gentle Moravians ? Tliey lived 
before us blameless lives; they had, in them¬ 
selves, a child-like simplicity of mind and 
purpose ; they were so truthful that they did 
not seem able to understand deceit; and, os- 
1 have said, they won our hearts by sulTering 
the free play of our fiinciea. 

These Moravians are said sometimes to- 
resemble Quakers, aud there is not much 
fancy in a Quaker perhaps. It may be said, 
for example, that the plan of burial used by 
the brothcriiood is Quaker-like in its sim- 
jilicity. There is a square churchyard with 
a broad walk down the middle. The first 
brother who dies is laid in one corner, and 
the first sister who dies is laid in the opposito 
corner; the dead who follow, are set in rows, 
as beans are set in a field. The rows oi 
brothers multiply on one side of tlie walk, the 
rows of si.stcr8 on the other, and no difference 
of rimk is shown. There is but a single form 
for till! flat stone that is laid over each grave 
as .1 lid. Formality this may be, but it did 
not seem formality to us. Our hearts were 
moved at the aspect of a graveyard tliat was 
BO much like our own dormitory with its 
rows of bods—a place in which all rested as 
equals, until the time of the awakening. It 
stirred our fancies more than any fancies 
could bo stirred by the colossal tea-caddies 
in stone, and* the stone tea-urns without 
spouts, that indicate, in English cemeteries, 
whero the respectable dead bodies have been 
placed. Concerning them, a cl;ild can only 
wonder why there are only urns and tea- 
caddies,—why none of the tombs are deco¬ 
rated with a cup aud saucer, or a spoon, or 
sng.ar-tonguos •— whero the well-executed 
toast-rack is. 

Of this Moravian churchyard, I have 
more to say, for it was, in truth,-part ol our 
school. Not that we loamt any geography 
lessons among the tombs, but we did cer¬ 
tainly learn lessons there. I am about to hor¬ 
rify some nervous parents. We boys used to 
see corpses and attend funerals. 

Geutle Brother Mieth was but a young 
man. At one time of his life ho had been to 
the Greenland Mission; but, failing he.alth 
had warned his companions to send him 
home to his ownmUder climate: so it chanced, 
therefore, that he ended his life os a teacher 
at New Unkraut. He taught, aud he was 
prompt to learn, while holding friendly talk 
with boys from all pirts of the world, assem¬ 
bled in the school. There were a great many, 
of us English—all sad braggers about our 
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‘ 'ltd, aicd of~iiHtif bemee ia Articular. I built agaiust the cbai»l trail : a place tow 
myself bad oot'beettloBg added to the com- trewentbetween the garden fiowei:^ by;a,i 
munHy befiase. £ had executed a rude pea and walk, under trellUsed^ines. In that buildhl^ 
iukdseteb of a qiacioua turreted castle with on certain days, according to the custom m 
fcaut eomer towers of such height ns it would the school in such cases, we were permitted, 
eateor only into the mind of Mr. Barry to (not compelled) to go and be with our ftiead 
eoBceive, and had confidently displayed it for the last time, dnd with’what full hearif 
to some young German and French friends, we passed the threshold of the little room, 
even to Brother Mieth and a few teachers, as to find Brother Mieth placidly sleeping in 
a sketch from memoiy of my native halls in a pretty bed, one of his hands lying on the 
Gower-street, Loudon. An English boy who counterpane witli roses in it. 'We felt no 
had been my companion at home bore witue.ss horror at the stillness and whiteness of'his 
to the accuracy of the picture, and obtained face; our thoughts of Death and Heaven were 
from me, as his reward, the decision that his allied too closely for that, 
father’s park must be about three times llien came the funeral. Before wejour- 
Isjger than the principality of T7n]a-.ant. ncyed to the graveyard, all met in the quiet 
Brother MicUi never doubted us, or never chiipel, where there was a short service, and a 
seemed to doubt. When, during a long walk hymn : sung to stirring music of wind instra- 
on the •all6c bordered with apj)le-trees that ' ments, stringed instruments, and organ. The 
led from New Unkraiit to Schneiderdiugen,! minister then opened a small paper, and read 
I described to Brother Mieth a domestic i from it a brief memoir of our friend, through 
ceremony that I liad lately witnessed at! which we heard for the fi^rst time what had 
home, taking the whole mass of iny very happened to him, and what work he had found 
startling details out of a tale in the Buniaiice time to do in all the years before Ids grave was 
of Spamsh Histoiy, the good brothej* mani- ready. Knowing then, better than ever, whom 
fested not a trace of doubt. Me liad seen we lollowed, all the men of the brotherhood, 
strange things in Greenland ; and in England • and all the boys in the school, two by two, 
things might possibly be stranger. Against with no pomp but the pomp of numbers, fol- 
this quiet trustfulness, no child’s spirit of hmed the hearers of a simple colliu. Arrived 
iintrutli could maintain itself. 1 remember at the cliurchyard we there Ibrmed a great 
only one or two in our wliole mass who did square th.nl almost corresponded to the 
not become, under its influence, completely square of its four hedges. Brother Mieth 
candid and trustworthy. was committed to the earth with blessings, 

I seem to have wmndered from the subject .and to this day I can tell by the thrill in my 
of tlie dead bodies that we went to see, and | heart how we felt when, immediately after- 
yet have not wandered very far. Brother w.arils.thetrumpetswere blown over his grave. 
Mieth disappeared from his desk and joined ' Aided by that music, presently our funeral 
the men and children, tenanting a por- j hymn rose from the voices of many men and 
lion of our building called the sick-room, boys, and spread through the aUence of the 
"What pleasure we all thought it to he country round about. 

sick! A teiilered old soldier was the Of eom-ae English teachers ciinnot bury 
ministering .nurse—no woman could be one another for tlje edification of schoolboys, 
gentler in the office than he w^as,—and It is obvious that I am not here recommending 
then what tales of battles and the deadly any rule of practice for adoption; I suggeirt 
perilous breach he liked to tell! We did not only a principle. I had been used at English 
pity Brother Mieth for being in the sick- schools to strictness of rule with laxity of 
room, fill the rumour grew among ns that princijtle: at New 13ukranf we had strictness 
some best anthori% had, said that he of principle with laxity of rule. At New 
would die. 'We began then to pay him visits, Unkrant the discipline was (ia consequence), 
and I do not think wc were Uie worse for the beyond comparison the most I’eal and conri ' 


short texts he nsed to show ns in his un¬ 
affected way. Wc all kept albums, little 


plete. 1 liad been taught in England to stick ' 
by my slate and dictionary, to keep my collsf ', 


boxes of loose colonr-il leavos, on each of clean on iSuiulay, and to learn the collect. I 
which a friend was to inseril le some syllables was taught at N ewUnkrant to givefree play to* 
in. token of liis love. We went to Brother all my faculties; the heart was stirrau, the. 
'Mieth^th blank leaves in our Inuids. It soul was roused, the affections were Batisfi:ed, 
*■ must have been solemn, yet liot sad no check was set upon the fancy, and we were 
work for him, sitting at his little table in the abnndantiy provided with material for v»lun- 
sick-i'oom, strewn -with blank leaflets, p'mk tary exercise of thought. What if we did' 
and blue,alad white, and yellow, and crimson, learn little algebra ana little Qreak ! Every 
to write upon each one his farewell to a child one of us was being humanised in the bei^ 


who loved him, and whom he had loved, way, and trained to become a thinker and >. 
G brother Mietb^ brother Mieth! Glad am stud^ for himself thereafter. Scarcely a b^ 


X that 1 have xny leaflet stilL 


I was there who had not his Case of buttkrfl^ 
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;M^’S^^<!fe'\i» rewara'of mura expkiriiig 
amoog IterN^ aod wuler soqd^ 
'VlSta of jrQcic, or in the pocde under the moiuir 
!<'Our &ney worked in all our play. We 

t ^t many « aummer afternoon in a craggy 
acting robber tales that we created for 
Ourselrea. Half way up a rock, some of ua 
found a little nook approached through thick 
hushes by an obscure path, whichi had been 
used once by a hermit. We made a secret of 
it, and created it into a robbers’ rendezvous ; 
a band of gensd’armes was formei4 while 
othersvolunteered toplay the i)art of travellers 
and wander through the wood, which was a 
vei’y real wood. We had attacks, rescues, 
searches, captures, and stored up a great body 
of varied i ncident, until our career wtui stupfied 
by the fall of a bold robber down a rock 
whicli he had scaled to rescue a coiripanlon. 
The rock was then forbidden, and as it over¬ 
hung the place of rendezvous the game was 
spoiled. 

Jt was no gre.at cheiik on the play of our 
imaginations that the pious Moravians forbade | 
novels and plays as reading, and I'estricted us 
to edifying stories about Kistcr eggs and other 
Jioly things. Slndtspoaie, lieing a play writer 
was taken away from any English boy by 
whom he was imported, and restored at his| 
depaHurc. We still found, however, many \ 
fanciful books, and there was no reason why ' 
we should not contribute to each otlier all we , 
knew concerning Scliiriderhanues, Eulen-, 
Spiegel, and such worlliics. We were encou¬ 
raged to tell tales of wonder to each otlior. I ^ 
had not been long in the scliool before 1 com- i 
mitted wliat would have been in Eugkuid the | 
enormousolience of iilling a copy-book given; 
to me for sehool uses, with a story jiboul a I 
green Inuitsnian, who went up a hill through i 
a wood, and hetOi’il a mysterious shot, and of 
what followed. Brother Benchling found the ' 
book and took it to his desk. Had ha been | 
a British schoolmaster of the same date—woe | 
to my skin! Brother Itenchling smoked a j 
pipe over the crude, cliildish composition, | 
and in the next playtime offered to read to I 
, the room Damon’s story. Stx'aightway he 
began to deliver it from the book in German, 
either much embellished by translation, or to 
the most complaisant of amHeuces; and instead 
cf a thrashing, Damon had for doing what was 
sorely a fair sclf-iin])used exercise, the reward 
' of popular applause. 

Then James Damon had a Rudolf Py¬ 
thias in a pale young German, called the 
Baron, because he always wore a flue 
black velvet frock. Damon and Pythias 
Were inseparahle ; their desks were side by 
side,- ,^d they went far aliead or lagged fax' 
behind in the school walks, their usual occu¬ 
pation. being the exchange of wonderful 
. stories out of memory till men ory was 
exhausted, and then out of recombinations 
and invention. A stray companion attached 
. iumsidf to ns sometimes, ana then auotixer, 


udi^ at last,Tire . 

^d^ntedjoihtstbry-teRersaad .. 

in the reems to wltioh wb 
reputaikm that ext«Exded over the khibm 
above and below us. We had to .pcodiidk / 
verses on birth-days and school feasts, and ti ■ 
tell stories to ordei*. A committee would try it^ 
skill in setting us the hardest wonder-subjedK - 
In one juse, for example, an a^^inted hero 
was to escape from a tower with walls three 
hundr -d feet above the ground and threehun- 
di'ed 'eet below it, and without doors and win¬ 
dow. ; he was to have his clothes stolen from 
his lack in daytime, while he was awake, yet 
wii lOut being aware of the theft; he was to 
swim through a river without being wet, and 
to do other such things. To Brother Bench- 
ling, who fell in so pleasantly with all these 
humours, it must have been amusing enough 
to hear the decisions of the jury that accepted, 
or refused as possible or impossible, the solu- 
tjon,s we worked out for all such prublems. 

A child's notion of the possible and impossible 
in magic, of what is not fit aud pi’ 0 ]ier for 
the business of the marvei-mougei’, mn^ 
furnish stuff' fur pleasant study to thoughtful 
man. 

Then we had festivals that did us in a few 
days lexicon loads of good. AVe always went 
out in the warm spi'ing weather at Whit¬ 
suntide, for a long—perhaps, week long— 
ramble from liill to hill aud town to town: 
now mounted u]>ou donkeys, now rumhling in 
coniiti'y-carLs, now floating down the river in 
flat bottomed bo.ats, but alway.s ]iroudest and 
Lest jdeased when wewerea-foot. Howiutense 
was our enjoyment of those walks ! We dept 
where wo.balied for the night: in barns, in 
kitebeus,—ouec in an old I’um—eomiuonly on 
straw—one night only, in a town hotel on 
feathers, which we hated. It vexed us to 
have to tell our friends, who had gone out ia 
other directions, that we had been supping iu 
a common Jiotel, like milksops, and sleeping 
through one of our uiglils on* featlier beds, 
ijumo amends were made to us <»u the suc¬ 
ceeding uight, when it appeared that a few of 
oui' party would be put to sleep in a huge 
oven. The gloi'ious possibility of being foi'- 
gotten, aud of the housewife’s coming in the 
morning, iialf sleepy, to set light to the straw, 
was a sublime thought to dismiss ourselves 
to sleep u{)on. We itiways prefeiTed the halt¬ 
ing places where we got tlie blackest bread; 
aud we thought a farmliouse on a moun¬ 
tain, where the water was almost as expen¬ 
sive as the wine, incomparably a better 
hostelry than the Blue Angel, at Wiesbaden. 
Among towns, we liked best the fortresses in 
which we had prisons to see, aud iu which 
there were men at work with iron balls 
chained to their legs; next to the for¬ 
tresses, we liked the towns that had grand 
churches in them ; it delighted us to scram¬ 
ble to the orgau-loft and get a grizzly aud 
good-natured organist to play for us, and let 
ua sound with our own flugex- the vex 
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hmnaua, most beloved of stops. There was 
one cathedra], 1 remember, in which there 
were by the altar twelve apostolic seats, like 
huge gilt ottomans ; we came away possessed 
with tiie idea that they were twelve huge 
masses of gold—for lee knew uothing of the 
world’s gold-leaf and veneer. 

The festival of festivals was Christmas. 
The joy of it extended over half the year; 
three mouths were happily spent in prepai-a- 
tion for it; three in recollection of its glories. 
We prepared for this festival by writing 
lists of articles that we described as presents, 
within reasonable bounds, of which we 
never felt the limit. The school gave to each 
of us at Christmas, what his boyish heart 
desired. Such gifts, doubtless, were set down 
in the bill sent home ; but, inasmuch as tlial 
bill was a moderate one, such extras nobly 
filled tlie place of wh.at wo, in England, call 
accomplishments on the usual terms. There, 
we were taught music and modern languages 
and all such matters, as things of course. 
We h.ad these gifts to expect, with doses 
of sweetmeat and wax tapers, and we 
had also our own Christmas decorations to 
prepare. 

Eo manager, engaged in mounting a grand 
opera or fairy-piece, can be busier than wc 
were, or conceited oui-solves to be, in prepara¬ 
tion for the Christmas festival. Pocket-money 
was diverted from its usual channels ; and, 
instead of milk, eggs, chocolate, and cider, 
we bought coloured wax-tapers, coloured 
cardboai'd, coloured paper, and coloured 
pictures. The pictures and papers were sold 
by the drawing-nuiater. The world was then 
in a ferment qu the subject of the gallant 
Poles, and we liked nothing so well for 
Christmas ornament os gay pictuj'es of 
Polish lancers dashing down into the thick 
of battle. Such scenes, and the Siege of 
Antwerp, veiy rich in reds and yellows, and, 
next to these^ pictures of horses, we con¬ 
ceived to be at the head of the Fine Arts, and 
sought accordingly ; for, during the Christmas 
week, our rooms were to be picture-galleries. 
That was not all. Every desk was to be 
iUumiiialed with tlie greatest attainable 
blaze of little tapers; and there was a rivalry 
among us, each atj^empiing to outshine his 
neighbours. That was not all. We devoted 
our leisure to constructive works, erected sta¬ 
bles and mangers, cottages, palaces, and cathe¬ 
drals of cardboard; cut out elaborately orna¬ 
mented windows, and filled them with bits of 
coloured paper oiled to represent stained 
glass. Into our stables, cottages, palaces and 
cathedrals, we put tapers, and made the 
whole school a complete maze of tapers, 
pictures, and transparencies, combined with 
a tasteful and liberal display of sugar-orna¬ 
ments, apples, walnuts, and presents gene- 
aUy, among which, skates and butterfly-cases 
were the leading artichjs. llie wod people 
of the town, whom we saw only then, and at 
our school oratorios, came round to wonder 


at our fairy-land; a very fairy-laud it was to', 
us, whatever they in their wisdom may have 
thought about it. For weeks afterwards we * 
played at marbles for our walnuts, and so, 
great was the glut of them that one suo- ' 
cessful speculator, who was master of the 
bottom draw of a chest, was commonly sup¬ 
posed to have filled that drawer with his 
winnings. ■ , , 

When the year was on the point of depar¬ 
ture, we sat up and went to chapel soon after 
eleven o’clock. Then, when the worthy 
pi*eaclier, on the stroke of midnight, was 
balancing a sentence on his two extended 
fingers, the clock would chime, and our dear 
friends, the trumpets, would dash in with a 
sudden crash, and smash the discourse in an 
instant without mercy; down sat th© 
preacher aud up rose the people w'ith a 
stirring hymn, accompanied by the pealing 
organ, aud the flutes, and horns, aud 
fiddles. 

So we began tlie year with a stir at 
our _ hearts and quickened fancy ; so we 
carried it through. The facultic.s that made 
Us happiest, aud tli.at were given for wise 
pui’po.ses in special strength to children, were 
called into full play. 

We kept all birthdays in a room. If there 
were twenty boys and two brotliors, there 
were twenty-two birthdays a year to keep. 
Each hoy received on Ids anniversary, little 
loye-tokeus from his comrades, aud con¬ 
tributed in retiuTi a scrap of pocket-money 
towards the estahllshmeut of a auiall feast on 
the next halt holiday : a feast of cakes aud 
cider in a country orchard, when the season 
fiivoured : or, in cold weather, of chocolate and 
cakes at lioiue. The birthday of either of the 
two brothers would be kept more solemnly. 
Before he came down m the morning, a little 
table before bis desk would be covered with 
a snowy napkin, and upon the napkin would 
be placed our oiferiugs. Always, there was a 
pipe with cunniugly-worked stem aud splen¬ 
did bowl. Every working brother possessed 
a cupboard full of such jripes, and was as glad 
to be so richly stocked, as any English lady is 
when she is mistress of a wardrobe full of 
dresses. If it were not really so, we thought so, 
and were never interrupted in such thinking. 
To the pipe, we added any other trifles that 
we imagined likely to give pleasure, and 
some articles contributed l9y individuals ouh 
of their own possessions. We put a mighty 
nosegay in the background, and tricked out 
with flowers all our sacrifice. Then, when 
the good brother came down, of course we said 
many a kind thing to him, and had many a kind 
tiling said to us. And in the afternoon we 
were repaid with perhaps a sail down the 
broad river to some celestial inn among the 
mountains and the vint^, where we had real 
Malaga wine instead of cider, and cakes only 
fit to be eaten with such nectar. 

Very puerile, perhaps, all this was, but 
tberefoi’e, as a Dominie weuld say, moat fit for 
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puflri. I only know that under such dis- 
cipitDS pur hearts were softened; tliat we 
were,.tiot in this instance only, but by the 
' ‘h^dred and unitormly, tractable and loving, 
while the simple piety of the good brothers was 
so well recommended to us, that although they 
taught no other doctrine than the principles 
o{ Christian uprightness and charity, wo 
learned as much of truth from them as couKl 
have been communicated even by any cate¬ 
chism I know—or don’t know. 

I wixs a little rascal when I first went to 
New TJnkrant, because my puerility had been, 
at other schools, discour.oged and repressed; 
the instincts with which 1 was created, had 
been stupidly opposed, and I was diverted 
into a condition for which the Creator never 
destined mo. The liberty of growth en¬ 
couraged at Now TJnkrant may liave been 
extreme. 1 think it was not, but I will not 
presume to decide upon the ])oint. Thir 
only I have a right to testify, th.at from 
the hal'd work-ilays of the world whenever 
energies were called for, troubles grew 
thick, or temper came to be tried, I heave 
always looked back with a strong affection 
to New TJnki'ant as the place in which 1 had 
learned the lo.ssous that would help me best. 

Yes, that those lessons have been my best 
helpers, I am, in my grateful manhood, 
sure. When blight was gatheiing about the 
budding faculties, those true-licarted Mora¬ 
vians lilcw the blight aw.'iy : and wretched 
indeed might have been the blossom but for 
them. You pediigogues, who cut and trim your 
children into shape,you know well enough that 
if you mend a rosebud with your pen-knives, 
you destroy that upon which y'ou cut your 
mark. Water the roofs, let Iho wind blow, 
and the snn shine, and the rains fall; remove 
all that is hurtful, enrich the soil by which 
the plant is fed, but let the laws of nature 
take their couree. If you know well, that 
you must act so by a rosebud which you 
wish to rear into a healthy blossom, why do 
you act with less care in your treatment 
of the budding mind and soul 1 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 

IIBUPLAB TUUKS. 

It is commonly said of an Englishman, or 
English boy, not easy to de.al with in respect 
of extremity of temper, that he is a regular 
, Turk. 1 have made a few notes of the real, 
original, regular Turks, as they' appear in 
their own country. 

. Regular Turks have four fasts yearly, and 
they keep them withrare good faith. They pray 
five times a day, and commence at daybreak. 
They are constantly washing themselves, in 
Gie befief' that washing purifies their souls; 
hat founder of their faith well knew that, 
in their hot climate, it is the body which re- 
constant purifying. They are bound, 
in ooDsdenf^p, to make at least one pilgrim¬ 


age to Mecca and Medina; but tiiey fre<. 
quenlly perform the troublesome journey 
by deputy, and this is understood to answer 
quite as well, and even to be in rather better 
taste,than the inourxiugof uunecessaryfatigue. 
They abstain from wine,—especially in public 
or in the presence of talkative people; and 
they are very much given to charities—par- 
ticul.ai'ly wi^ other people’s money. 

The cadi marries people,,4ind finds it a very 
good business. The ceremony is brief, consist¬ 
ing indeed only of a few words; but it is neces¬ 
sary they should be pronounced in presence 
of credible witnesses. Tliese were often difficult 
to *find, in a country where truth was seldom 
spoken, and every man’s lies were of course no¬ 
torious enough. Under these circumstances, it 
occurred to the greeu-turbaned descendants of 
Mahomet to set u]) in trade aswitnesses, inas¬ 
much as their respectability was shown to all 
men, like a judge’s wisdom, by the nature ot 
their head-dress. These gentry, however, in 
process of time, professed to witness so many 
things which had never occurred, that the 
prolessioii fell into disrepute, and is now alto¬ 
gether, a mere refuge for decayed noblemen— 
like iSrilish diplomacy. 

Your Regular Turk was allowed four wives; 
but he fouml the practice ofmaintaining them 
in the highest degree inconvenient. They 
not only contrived to keep him penniless, 
but they made use of their nails upon each 
other’s laces witli such liveliness and ability 
that no one of them was ever lit to be seen ; 
and their determined and noisy hostility was 
invariably a scandal to every neighbourhood 
in which they lived. Such circumstances 
have usually induced gentlemen, oven of 
the Regular Turk order'—notorious for their 
love of peace—to confine themselves to one. 
Tire apartments of the other ladies, who have 
had, I am sorry to say, nothing to do with the 
cadi, depends on the size of the esbablish- 
meut; for long experience has shown the Turk 
that tlie only way to prevent th6 ladies of every 
condition from tearing each other’s eyes out, is 
to lock them up in separate apartments, v a- 
cancies, therefore, in a Turkish harem occur 
on the same principle as they happen in 
a private lunatic asylum, and depend alto¬ 
gether upon the empty rooms. 

Your Turkish damsel is an odd sort of 
body. Quaint, fat, painted, bedizened, tat¬ 
tooed, and childish; her occuiiation con¬ 
sists in eating sweetmeats, and tossing' 
about her clothes: employments some¬ 
times varied by dances and songs, not very 
delicate. 

The children of each lady are brought up 
separately, having no communication what¬ 
ever with the establishment over the way; 
except for the purpose of making themselves 
disagreeable to it. Whenever they meet the 
opposition, there is usually a stand-up fight, in 
the same way as there would foe with their 
amiable mammas; but a prudent parent 
usually prevents the occurrence of auj 






Tinpleasantry of this kind, by not making them 
acquainted with, each other. A yoath on 
learlng the harem, ther^ore, is often aston¬ 
ished at the numberof his unknown relatives— 
moresorpriaed, indeed, than gratified. Should 
he eventually become wealthy and powerful, a 
sure title to bis favour used to be to dispose 
eflfectually of a few of them, no matter how, 
so that they were never heard of any more ; 
bnt recently this practice seems to have 
fallen ofl'. 

Fine &t slaves, sound in wind and limb, 
and good steppers, are on sale daily at the 
bazaars ; and there is always a large stock on 
view for ready money, or the hill of an 
approved party. J^adies once established in 
the family are unsaleable by law ; bat all 
others may be had at reasonable prices, ac- 
eording to tho season and demand. If a Jew or 
even a Cliristian want a good serviceable 
slave, there are always plenty of his own per¬ 
suasion naily for inspection or purchase. The 
Maiiommedans of our species are reserved 
solely for Mu^ulmans. A slave merchant 
is a higlily respectable person in Turkey ; 
indeed, almost on a level with a British 
Iwrse-dealer : a profossioii much adorned by 
our noblemen ;, ui fact, all good judges of 
flesh hold both professions in the highest 
esteem. On the whole, however, pei'haps 
the Turk has the best of it. He does not 
require stables, and the animals fetch a larger 
price. He has never occasion to he solicitous 
about the price of oats, and need provi(ie, for 
. his stock, nothing beyond a strictly moderate 
dietary. 

Mr. Urqnhart gave atolcrably long list of the 
things in which we differ from the Turks, and 
in which the Turks differ from us ; but there 
are still some others. In Turkey, the left side 
and not the right is tho place of honour. The 
Turks are so lost to tdl sense of proper feel¬ 
ing, as to bnry their dead without any nnne- 
cesaaryfuBsorj)arade; whereas, we thiukitpre- 
cisely the iiroj>er time to make a distarbaiicc, 
and to fire off the great family guns, so that the 
deli^litful vanities of life may not desert a 
man until we have quite done with him. 
Their dead are so buried as to be dissolved 
speedily; oma are preserved, precisely that we 
may be always in a‘lively state of cxpoctation 
for the return of their diseases ; and that, as 
they cannot come back to us, we may join 
them as soon as possible. 

The Turk loves fine horses and servants, but 
heas more or less indilTerent about his clothes. 
As for the fine arts, .our excellent new ac¬ 
quaintances have n ot, lulberto, troubled them¬ 
selves much about them. They think the 
ooquisitiou of useful knowledge, and the 
motives which founded the renny Magazine, 
altogether beneath the dignity of a wise 
man of the East. Crossing yonr legs, and 
smcAing an unmanageable pipe is more 
ratioBarand more easy. Such is their opinion. 
Thus it tame out that the art of writing is a 
' rare accomplisldnent in Turkey; it la even a 


trade, and practised by very fissr.'- ft ;iB 
understood to take twenty years' diligent 
sapping to ^uire'so much knowledge asnu^ 
enable an individual to look out a word in 
Mr. Eedhouse’s Turkish dictionary, and then 
the individual must be Mr. Bedhouse himsdf; 
indeed it would be hardly going too fitr to 
say that every man makes his own Turkish. 
It is certain that, during a tolerably close and 
extensive experience in the country, I never . 
met two intimate friends, one of whom would 
agree that the other undeiutood his mother 
tongue, as it ought to be understood. Pritfb- 
ing is entirely in the background. At Con¬ 
stantinople there are but two newspapers; 
and one is constantly knocking up for want 
of subscribers. There is no daily journal, and 
there m-e six hundred thousand or seven 
hundred thousand resident inhabitants, be¬ 
sides strangers. This little fact will show, as 
well as most others, how thoroughly our new 
acquaintances are likely to be informed on 
current events, and why they often suppose 
Creat Britain to be an island in the Bed Sea. 
Indeed, their wisdom and iutelligenc e in such 
respects is hardly to be surpassed ; and the 
facts I have related, and a few others, 
seem to hint to me th;it their language is 
likely enrmgh to be extinct in a few years. 
Tlie (rrecks positively will not learn it, and 
the abolition of the Christian disiibilitics, 
together with the abolition of the Greek 
' kingdom—which seems to be threatened—^will 
thi-ow almost .all public business into Greek 
hands ; for nearly all the, notable activities in 
Turkey, whether political or otherwise, are 
foreigners ; even artisans are strangers, down 
to tho men wlio serve in tlie docks and 
arsenals; but it is not easy to see how this 
should be otherwise, for the Koran expressly 
forbids the carving of .any kind of image; 
and, with a refreshing contempt for practi¬ 
cal people, declares tlie finest efforts of handi¬ 
work in the world, simply abominable. The 
only really worthy employment for a Begu- 
lar Turk’s money appears to be building 
a mosque ; Imt the triumphs of Turk¬ 
ish architecture, of late years, have been 
anything but remarkable. They have always 
lacked the airy and elaborate grace of Arab 
buildings; and I could point out as few 
edifices erected by them which arc altogether 
satisfactory as I could in England. 

The political history of Turkey will not bo 
found pleasant reading for a merciful man. It 
seems little else than a foul story of poisonings, 
assiassinatioiis, massacres, pleasingly enlivened 
hy the moral reflections of Sultan somebody 
at every new enormity. But I am not there- ’ 
fore of opinion that the Turks are cruel as a 
nation. Too much power is good for nobody. 
The saltans hod too much power, and they 
misused it. For the rest, they were generoae,i 
simple, and sincere, when it was not their'' 
interest to be otherwise, and when “their 
childish wiles were not called into action ^ 
having to deal with a Greek. Such th^\ 
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mens} fHuih tLoy tore. 1 Bee so valid reason 
to, aBBert that our Eastern allies are 
toueh cbanged since Bertezena chastised the 
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Ansii'ia is no longer the insignificant person 
las vas when dobn Sobieski rescued Vienna 
irom the Ottoman hordes; and France 
is another sort of country than it was 
when Charles Martel saved Christendom 
on the plains of Tours. Llussia also could 
hardly be brought to understand a joke as 
well as when Achmet the Third dictated 
peace to a snubbed Peter the Great upon the 
banks of the Pruth. Four hundred years of 
oppression have even united the Greeks, 
have nerved their arms, and made them more 
sharp-witted and unsernpuious tliaii ever. 
Thus, turn which way the J tegular 'j'mk will, 
he l)us uo .elbow room. He wouhl be delighted 
to have a quiet little game of cuuquc.-.t and 
pillage, or even one which was not (luiet, for 
the matter of that; but there is uo longer a 
field for Tui’kish talents, .md m,my a still- 
lidarted elderly Turkish gentlein;ui believes 
firmly that the world is coming to an cud in 
consequence. 

Our new acquaintances (1 continue to call 
them our new acquaintances, fur really the 
present generation of Europeans seem almost 
to have been ignorant ot their existence until 
lately) have a great dislike to renegades. 
They explain it from an interesting observa¬ 
tion of the Caliph Omar. An Arab chief 
appeared before him, and desired to j'eiiouiice 
the faith of Islam because it did not allow 
him to marry two sislcrs at the same time. 

'The caliph immediately applied a stout stick 
with great vivacity to the a[>plicant’s head ; 
and, as if that were not sutlicieut argument 
for sueli a peison, the Commander of the 
Faithful gave the wi’etch to iinJerstaud that 
au apostate ought to suUer death. Thus, 
whatever your worthless adventurer now 
setting out to swim in the troubled waters of 
Turkey may think to the contrary, he wdll 

f in nothing but contempt by turning Turk. 

have seen swarms of deluded miscreaiita 
who did so ; but they got nothing by it; and 
shamble about Constantinople,haggard, seedy, 
and despised. 

One of the questionable things about theBe- 
gular Turk in the ej'es of all British gentlemen 
m honour must be his inveterate dislike to 
duelling; which he caun^t bo brought to 
.understand. He supposes that our duels are 
fought by command of our Sultana, and con- 
•tituie merely a means at tlie disposal of that 
august potentateforgettiugridof disagreeable 
people. They have an extremely convenient 
, Onstom for quarrelsome folk. At the feast of 
'the. Bairam, every Turk is bound to make it 
'upwith his enemy, be that “ it” what it may. 
1 Whether they hate each other more cor- 
whaBy. afterwards or not, this deqioneut 


They do not appear to object to du^hig or ‘ 
to danger of any kind from fear of death. 
Their downright pluck on all occasions is 
beyond all question or dispute. They decline to 
go to lonely places on cold mornings for the 
purpose of murdering a friend who has j 
trodden on their tpes, because it is not in < 
accordance with their principles. They avoid 
giving people a chance of treading on their 
toes by peTsovoriiig in the excellent old 
system of tucking them, out of the way 
by sitting down cross-legged upon them; 
wJiile they carry on all verbal intercourse 
with each other in such a flowery ami won¬ 
derful str.iin, that cause of offence can rarely 
occur. No doubt, if cause of offence do 
occur, they still prefer now and then j^oisoning 
to any mure noisy means of quieting a person 
who has become obnoxious to them. They 
have not, however, attained the elegance in 
the art of silent destruction which has been 
attributed to the Italians and Itusslans ; nor 
is (or ever was) the custom so common 
among them. A Turkish difference, espe¬ 
cially with a Greek, is often settled by hired 
servants, whose chief employment is to 
shake .and thump people who caimot be 
brought to reason by other means. The 
Greek gentlemen understand this ; and avoid 
])crsoiuii encounters, ihereforc, as much os 
IKJSsible. 

Begular Turk.s are fatalists. They 

are jmt of the oj)iiuon of l*ojje and most 
modern pliilosoi)hi“t.s. They tldnk that nature 
is not ojdy hehl fast in Fate, but tliat 
F;itf) holds the hum;m will in its tight grasp 
also. They believe tb.at everytluug, from 
the growth of little apples to the roasting of 
Greek rebels, was pre-ordained. Thus, they 
lU’e not tond of taking useless steps to avert | 
disaster, and insurance offices arc unknown 
among them. Tliey would consider such au in¬ 
stitution as a temple of Mammon and un¬ 
righteousness. Even the Qii.arantiiie is an in¬ 
stitution,new,.and byno means jiteasing among 
tliom. The doctor docs not appear to them 
the potent pei’somtge lie seems to us. 
TTiey resj)ect him indeed as a soother of pain ; 
but they liold that no man can avert that 
which is written. For this reason theliegular 
Turk is not fond of interfering with the pro¬ 
ceedings of Fate ill the case of a house on 
fire, and the best exertions of a Braid wood at 
the ifcent catastrophe would have been held 
by them as red-hot blasphemy. The Turk 
would shake hands (if shaking hands were 
his way) with au individual who had the 
small pox, with the utmost g.allautry and 
politeness. He is not averse eithcr,.to wearing 
the clothes of an acquaintance who may have 
lately died of the jdague. Turkish logiciaus 
reason upon this subject with marvellous 
wisdom. They assert that the plague is 
a spirit who walks the air, carrying two 
lances, one white and the other black. With 
tliese he strikes mankind. Men struck with 
the white lance will not die, but nothing can f j 
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mo^eV fram their hands 'trhile they verej 
endeaTOnrinz to reload. The wild beast has | 
fense enttugh to adopt the same tactics, and! 
% is ^erefore not surprising to read that the 
Texan ludians (without knowing anything of 
tl^e Caffres) served their white enemies pre¬ 
cisely in the same way, Aineiicau borderers, 
not having the liabit of looking to a Colonial 
Office five thousand miles olf for orders, 
pr instructions, or protection, were better 
prepared to meet such anlngonists than 
the settlers of Sandy liock. Eut even 
in that agreeable border laud—where no man 
thinks of going abroad without his tools; 
where Senator Wilson,commouly called Iloi'se 
Ears, quarrels with Senator Doubleup, and 
hghts out hisqnarreI,iD!thepresenceof Speaker 
and reporters’ gallery as an enlivening e])i- 
Bode in the debate ; whei’e a purely indi¬ 
genous bravo and outlaw, is sentimentally 
described to be not neeessarily in other 
respects a disagreeable member of society, 
but possibly an affectionate husband, a fond 
parent, a plcfisaut neighbour, courteous, 
humane, and seldom in liquor; where peace- 
ful-looking groy-lieadcd j)ersonagcs, riding 
into town with no iiiiplcnients visible, except 
a double-iian-el rifle, a bowie-knife, and 
an Arkansas tootlipick, are remarked by 
loungers to be poorly armed, and not to stand 
half a chaucL—tlie Indian on horseliack, 
with his antediluvian bow and arrow, is 
deemed a foruiidablc enemy. He does not 
retire before the wliitc man qnito so obe¬ 
diently to a law of nature as pliiiosophers 
believe. The prairie tribes of Texas ride 
with boldness and wonderful skill. They are 
so dexterous in disoliarging arrows from tlie 
bow that a single Indian, g.-Jlupiug at full 
speed, is capable of keeping an arrow con¬ 
stantly in the air between himself and his 
enemy. Tlie American borderers h.ave be¬ 
come hardy, seif-rcliaut, and superabuudaiitiy 
warllke,frunithe necessity of maintaining their 
footii^ against such undaunted and skilful 
foes. Their Virginia bear-rifles and double- 
barrel rifles were an improvement; but 
the first had no advantage except its long 
range and spinning bullet ; and the latter, 
although valuable fur giving two chances 
instead of one, was very heavy, difficult to 
aim with and, wlien once discharged, took 
exactly as long to reload as two muskets. 
They wore taught early that their great 
countryman’s preference for the oldest weapon 
in the world over the latest improved fire¬ 
arms of his days, was not so paradoxical as 
it seemed. Perhaps they were too proud of 
j being civilised men to take to bows and arrows 
again; but they must many a time have 
envied the Indian his rapid and continuous 
^isehaKge^ and dreamt of a gun that would 
mauy balls without reloaduig. 

„^uch weapoushad beeuattemptedlong before, 

. In ^Ekifopei and abandoned as impracticable, 
■^^rp.pra in the Armoury of the Tower of 
liondoa several guns of Indian make and of 


very beautiful v^orkmanship, which areknowu 
to be as old as the fifteenth centnry. These 
guns are in principle precisely the same as 
tlie guns and pistols now known as revol¬ 
vers, or repeating fire-ani>s ; but they have 
serious defects. They are liable to ignite all 
the charges at once, and seem to have 
been abandoned fur practical warfare aa 
dangerous or useless. No treatises spoke 
of them, though there were similar speci¬ 
mens of British and French manufacture 
in tlie United Service Moseum, and at tho 
ilotuuda at Woolwich ; at Warwick Castle, 
and at the Mus6c d’Ai'tillerie, and the 
Hotel Cluiiy in Paris. Even when Elisha 
Collier, an American gunsmith, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, hit 
upon the same principle, he fell into the very 
errors which earlier gnnmakers had already 
remedied. Another Americmi gunsmith in 
ilie following year patented a revolver, which 
was also found to be impracticable. 

Colonel Colt is undoubtedly the first in¬ 
ventor of a really available repeating pistol. 
Ignorant, as he declares himself to have 
been of all previous attempts of the kind, 
and having an imi^rfect knowledge of me¬ 
chanics, he had thought as early as the year 
eigliteeii hundred and twenty-nine, of the 
possibility of making a pistol that might be 
fired m.any times without reloading. Living, 
he says, in a country of most extensive fron¬ 
tier, still inhabited by aborigines, and knowing 
the insulated position ol the enterprising 
pioneer, and his de|ieudeuce sometimes alone 
on his peitional abdity to protect himself 
and his family, he had often meditated upon 
the inefficiency of the ordinary double-1^- 
relledguu and pistol; both involving a loss 
of time ill reloading, whicli was frequently 
fatal in the peculiar character of Indian war¬ 
fare. When a youth, indeed, returning from 
a voyage to India, he had amused himself 
on board the vessel in couatrnpting a model 
of his idea in wood, biirniug out the bores with 
hot iron. His first device was that bundle 
of barrels well known in tlie windows of the 
London gunamitlis, and which is merely a 
multiplied double barrel. But, im eighteen 
hundred and thirty-five—about tne time when 
Her Majesty’s Board of Onlnance were be¬ 
ginning to liear of percussion caps, invented 
by a clergyman thirty years previously—Colo¬ 
nel Colt patented in the United States a pistol 
oil the principle of a rotating cylinder breech, 
and a single barrel—a far more simple and 
beautiful invention. 

For those who have not seen a genuine Colt’s 
Revolver, we will endeavour to describe some 
of the advantages of this weapon. The revol¬ 
ving cylinder, behind the fixed barrel, is drilled 
with six holes, into which, one after the other, 
the powder is rapidly dropped without being 
measured ; for it is imjiossible to put in too 
much powder, if room enough be left for the 
ball. Six balls ai'e then taken in the band, attd 
also placed, one after the other, in the boles.. 
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These b»Mri are of eonicfal shap#, like those for —the complete maua&ctnre of a plstoL^^moa 
the Miniil rifles and are made of soft lead, dirty pieces of timber aod rongh baia ot east 
They am father larger tiian the holes ; steel, till it is fit for the gaasmH^'a case. Ter 
bnt a ramrod fixed on a hinge under the bai> see the same thing in Birmingham and in ot^r 
ml, being brought down by a hiuidie, on the places where firearms are made ahn^ 
lever prmclple, forces all the balls, in napid entirely by hand labour, we should have to 
succession, into the holes. Tlie charge being walk about a whole day, visiting many shops 
now perfectly air-tight, I equires no wadding, carrying on distinct branches of the manu- 
At the back of this cjlmder, are six nij»- facturo ; not to speak of the toolmakers, the 
pies, for percussion ciijis, carelully separated | little screw and pin makers; all of whose 
mom each other; and the marksman, taking work is done hero. “ We are independent 
a few caps in his hand, puts one on e.iuh of I people,” says iny informant, “and are indebted 
these nipples, u}>on which tho eix-shoot^r to no one, save the engine and fixed machine 
is loaded. The caps being at tho back, I makers.” This little pistol which is just pfit 
aikd not at the top of the cylinder, will not I into my hand will pick Into more than two 
Sm off in carrying: and,both chargts and cajisj hundred parts, every one of which parts is made 
being watertight, cxiieriuieuts have piovcd by a machine. A little skill is required in 
that they will fire alter some hours’ hn-, fiulmhiug tho wood, in making casus, and in 
ntersion in water. The top of tlie hainiuer. guiding the niachiiies ; but mere strength of 
' iteelfi ill a lino with a little sinke on tlie end muscle, wliich is so valuable in new societies, 
of tlie baiTel, gives the sight for aiming. On would find no market liere—for the steam- 
pulhng kick the hammer with the tliund), engine—^indefaiigabJy toiling in the hot, snffo- 
afier firing, the cylinder revolves one-slvtii. eating smell of rank oil, down in tlie little 
of its circumlereuce, instantly bringing stone chamber below—performs nine-tenths of 
another hole, with its charge, in a line with ' all the work th.at is done heie. Neat, delieate- 
the barrel. The barrel being rlQed, and the j handed, litile girls do the woik that brawny 
charges in the breech air-tight, none of ihe I smiths still do mother gun-shops. Muslof them 
force of the powder is lost; and the balls arc, have been aempstrchses and dressmakers, 
earned further, and witli far greater precision unused to factory work, but have been Induced 
than from an ordinary musket. 1 to conquer some little prejudice against it, hy 

This is the famous Tlevolvcr, of which mar-1 the atti action of better pay than they could 
vellous talcs are told in the Westein States,in hope to get by needlework. Even the men 
South America, and even in tho Caucasus, have, with scarcely an oxetption,been hitherto 
Superstitious legends circulate, among ihe ignorant of gunmakiug. No recrnititig ser- 
Bussian soldiers, oi a young LesgliiencliLef who geant ever bt ought a more misecllanoous 
held many pursuers at bay, picking them off group iuto tho barrack-yai-d, to be drilled 
one by one os they attempted to cross a plank more rapidly to the same duty, than these two 
l^dge, till the wondering Muscovites, having, hundredIniiids have been. Carpenters, cabi- 
aeen six of their number drop into the abyss net-makers, ex-policemen, butchers, cabmen, 
below before the fire of a single pistol, tirniod batters, gas-fitters, porters, or, at least, one 
and fled. More authentic slot ies of American representative from each of those trades, are 
'^lom b 3u the war in Mexico, engaging steadily drilling and boring at lathes all day 
greeter odds than any British sailor in a in upper rooms. Political economists tell us 
melodrama e^er ventured upon, are told by that the value of labour will find its level as 
disbanded volunteers tlirongliout the Stales, surely as tho sea: and so, perhaps it will: 
Anecdotes, caloukilcd to propitiate the Peace but it is a sort of sea that does not right 
Society, appeal m Californian papers, men- ithclf quicklv enough to prevent a great dead 
tioning Low large parties of Indians, beholding of misery; that is always recognised and de- 
those inobistible pLacemakciw in the hnuilb ol jdored; butfor which the best matiiematicians 
a handful oi gold earrieis, have been seen to of the school hav» not yet been able to find a 
drop their gr* edy'ltyi s, and slink away. Our remedy. Eor Science, with her two centuries 
own officers at the Ua|»e of Good Hope, who of pedigree, has become a little aristocratic,and 
ware gragionsiy |>eiimtted to purchase Colt’s does not bend her genius down to many 
lievolvttTS for llieir own uses with their incidents of individim wretchedness whicn 
own money, relate the ir mnivellous achieve- humbler folks cannot shut their* eyes to. 
ments, till Her Map sly’s Board of Ordnance Perhajis if men who have learnt but one 
begin to hear of them. A\hen British and trade, and have grown old in it, could be as 
Bnssian gunlmats sliall have come to hand-to- easily absorbed into another, when desirable, 
hand fitting in the narrow and shallow as these new gunsmiths are, the working world 
ohanneb of the Pinlandic Archipelago, we would go more smoothly than it does. The 
may perhaps hear of them again. girls here earn from two to three shil- 

' We are on the threshold of (Jolonel Colt’s lings per day; the boys the same. The men 
e^motory, in the sombre and smoky region get from three to eight sldllings per day of 
' of Millbank. Under the roof of this low, ten hours; while one or two, being quick, V 
, bridcbuilt, barrack-looking building, we are clever, and reliable, ore paid regular^r 
' told tihat we may see what cannot be seen itwelve shillings pr day. What is common^ 
tinder one roM elsewhere in all England called piece-work b not the system ustullly 
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adopted .beEre, It, has beoi found to tempt 
t^ Hq htmy their wdi'k at the expense 
01 a ni^ fidtsh, and tlie manager prefei-s to 
give a workman six months’ trial, during 
whj^ h«r learns his business of gun-making 
by machinery, and is also sure by that 
tinie to have shown what wages he is worth. 
Ohly twelve of these people are Americans ; 
' one or two Germans ; the rest are Euglislu 
listening to these facts as my conductor 
coiiunuuicates them, we pass into a long room 
hung with portraits of targets as they 
appeared after firing at them with Colt’s 
revolvers. All the bullet marks are, of 
couixe, very near the bull’s eye — which, 
I hope I am not presumptuous or depre¬ 
ciatory of the great Colt invention in 
attributing in some measure to the marks¬ 
man. Beyond this is the store i-oom, 
lined with wooden racks up to the ceiling, 
which are almost naked now, only five t.istols 
of all the number that are made here—six 
hundred a week—being at this moment in 
store. JTor there is a new government order 
for the Baltic; and as fast as they are finished 
the ])i8to]s are sent away, packed in deep 
cases, that look very large indeed, considcruig 
that they are only for five-anil-tweuty single 
pistols each. But the conical iiulls.and bullet- 
moulds, powder-Husks and petcussion caps 
take up more I'oom thsui the pistols ihem- 



Out of the hot atmosphere, and the all-per¬ 
vading odour of hot oil, we pass a yard ancle 
deep in iron chips (which make a dry hard 
road in all weathei^i, very destructive to 
leather) into a long oui-buildiug, in which 
the only genuine smiths are at work. Here 
the very beginning of the pistol is made ; if 
wc except the catting and polishing of the 
stock, wJiich Lave been already described 
in these pages.* There is little of the 
noise of a smithy here, except the I’oaiiug of 
the furnaces. A workman rams the end of 
a long liar of steel into the fire ; and, taking 
it out glowiug with heat, strikes a bit off tlie 
end as if it were a stick of peppermuit; 
while his companion, giving'it a couple of 
ixmgli taps upon the anvil, drops the red-hot 
morsel into a die. This die j|i a plug-hole 
sliaped something like a hoxw^ue, ^ the 
foot of a machine, bearing a painful resem- 
bluice to a! guillotine. While they have been 
breaking off the bit of steel, a huge screw has 
been slowly lilting up the iron hai^mer-head, 
which playrs the part of the axe in the guillo¬ 
tine : and now the great hammer drops, and 
with one stroke beats the piece of iron to the 
form of the die. It has cooled to a black 
heat now, and is shaped something like the 
sole of a very narrow shoe; but it must be 
heated again, and the heel end must be beat 
‘ opftt r^t. ancles to the long part—^taking 
<!ai» that it be^ut according to the grain, of 
ti^ metnl,. wl&out which it will be liable to 
fiaar*;;. 7hp8 the shield, and what may be 
swtflBtela SeovoL iv. p. 680. 


called the body of the pishid, kre xaaHii&dai m 
instant. . ^ ' 

In Birmingham, the barrela«ff fire*actiis ta» 
made of old mils that have been knocked 
about, and which are melted, rolled into 
sheets, twisted again, and beaten alxmt, till 
they are considered to be tougher and less 
likely to burst; but the American gunsmiths 
know nothing about this. They merely heat 
the end of the bars of cast steel again and 
beat it with steam hammers; for it would 
not do to draw it through hedes, as thick wire 
is drawn, or to roll it as witli ordinary round 
hoi's. These hammers are fixed, five iii a 
frame, where they quiver with a chopping 
noise too rapidly to count the strokes, over a 
little iron plate, never touching it, though 
coming very close. Into the first of these 
t.hc smith thrusts the red end of the bar, and 
guides it till it is beaten square. Tim next 
L iminer beats it smaller, but still ’square: 
the next beats it smaller and longer still, but 
rounder. The fourth hammer beats it quite 
I'ountl, and the fifth strikes off the exact 
length for the barrel. This gradual process 
is absolutely necessary, for the steel will not 
bear being beaten round the fimt time ; and, 
although five barrels may bo thus forged in 
one minute, the rapid strokes of these ham¬ 
mers are said to make it (juite as tough as 
the Birmingham plan; which seems to be 
homo out by the results at the Proof-House. 
On the same floor, the barrels and cylinders, 
after j)olisluug, are case-hardened, and tinted 
blue, by burning in hot embers; process^.' 
which ai*e well known. 

Aero.ss the y.ard strewn with chips of iron 
again, and through the tool room, where men 
are turning great screws and other bolts and 
portions of machinery, we mount to the first 
floor, and enter a long room • filled with 
nmcliines, and rather more redolent of hot 
rank oil. Coiisideriug that the floor sup- 
])orta a long vista of machinery m full 
action, the place looks clean and neat, and 
is not very noisy. Girls quietly attending 
to the boring and rifling of the barreS 
—having nothing to do but to watdi the 
lathe narrowly, and drop a little oil upon 
the borer with a feather now and then—men 
drilling cylinders, holding locks to steam 
files, ratting triggers, slotting screws, treating 
cold iron everywhere as if it was soft wood, 
to be cut to any shape, without straining a 
mviscle. It would be difficult and tedious to 
describe these machines minutely, although 
they are very interesting to a spectator, and 
cannot, I believe, be seen elsewhere. Every 
one of them is a simple lathe; but it is in 
the various cutters, Wers, and riflers that 
the novelty and ingenuity exist. Where the 
thing to be made is of eccentric shape^ the 
ratter is of eccentric sliape also; and although 
the superintendent of each machine acquires 
more or less skill by practice, it is in the 
perfection of these racers and borers that the 
guarantee for uniformity consists. The 4)Qrw, 
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of bart^ds and cyUnden must be mal&emati 
cally straight, and every one of the many 
parts must be exactly a duplicate of another. 
Ko one part belongs, as a matter of course, 
to any other' part of one pistol; but each 
piece may be taken at random from a heap, 
and fixed to and with the other pieces until a 
complete weapon is formed; that weapon being 
individualised by a number stamped upon 
niJiny of its comiKjnent parts. Tlie advantage 
of these contrivances is obvious. In every case 
of revolvers are placed, when sold, a number 
of such parts of a pistol as are most liable to 
accident; and, with these, any soldier or 
' sailor may, in a few minutes, repair his own 
'^weapon. Seventy-odd out of a hundred of 
the uijured rcvolvei’s picked up on the 
lattlo-field during ilie Mexican war were 
reiMiired with bits of otlier pistols on the 
spot. 

In the lop floor, just above this, men and 
women, with black liands and faces, are 
polishing at lathes still moved, as everything 
IS moved, by the steam engine in the hot 
Btono chamber below. Everybody gets a 
slice of his thirty horse-power ; aud my con¬ 
ductor says, they have still plenty of power to 
spare, as if steam power were an article like 
gas or water, to bo laid on whenever it is 
wanted irem a distant reservoir. Such, 
indeed, it is; though when carried far, 
as I saw it by a bolt across the yard, much 
of the force, of course, is wasted. Here 
, is our friend, the butcher, still wearing a 
blue smock, and very busy polishing cylin¬ 
ders. His work spins so rapidly that 
red-hot particles of emery fly off and 
lodge upon his face, which is s])ccked aud 
spotted all over in rather a comical manner. 
Ho gets a hit in the eye sometuncs (for he 
will not wear spectacles), which causes great 
pain; but not more than is occasioned by the 
minute chips of steel which trouble the work¬ 
men down stairs, aud which have to be taken 
out with a magnet; or, when they stick in, by 
scraping the eye with the shtu pcst knife tiiat 
cm ue found. The butcher is very quiet and 
intent upon his work, as the manager enters 
with me; but the American close to us is 
silking a song when we come in, aud does not 
think of leavii^ off—not he. Ihe girls have 
a natural shame of black hands and faces, 
. though they cannot help themselves, and look 
more closely down at their work while 
strangers are near, than the neat aud tidy 
girls below. 

All this time we have been seeing only the 
making of little bits of a pistol. Pausing a 
moment, to see the engraving of a ship in 
full sail, and other ornauieutai work—inclu¬ 
ding the maker’s name stamped by great 
pressure on the cylinder—we come into a 
great room, where all the minute portions 
are brought to be examined. Here, by means 
of gauges, but chiefly by the practised eye of 
the superintendent, each separate article is 
«xaIoiIled,^vand rejected if in the slightest 


degree flauliy. Frbm this room ibb'^ipus 
parts are served out to the worl^eh. IpitJuo 
put them together, and turn outtheeomplke 
revolver. - ' 

Every revolver being equal to siii single 
pistols, they are rarely spoken of as braces* 
Moat customers, take only a single revolver and 
the name of every purchaser being recorded, 
and the number, which is marked on many 
{)arts of the weapon, being noted at the same 
time, some curious identifications oconr. 
Several anecdotes are related of persons 
who have been traceil by the revolver in theur 
possession. In the skirmishing in Florida, 
the death of many poor fellows whose 
names were unknown, and who were found 
killed,was certified to their friends by publish¬ 
ing the number of the pistol in their belt, or 
griispedin their stiff hands. There is a re¬ 
volver, says my conductor, which was brought 
to me to repair, some months since. 1 recog¬ 
nised .it, by the number, in a moment for one 
stolen from here long ago, aud 1 think the 
man who brought it saw 1 did, for he never* 
came to fetch it away again. In cases of 
murder perpetrated by a dolt’s revolver, the 
weapon itself, if ever one should be so used, 
would become a conclusive evidence. 

Here is the pi-oving-i-oom, where the 
pistols undergo a preparatory trial, before 
being sent up for the regular government 
proof, it is by no means, the diU’k, myste- 
I rious iron-plated room, in which 1 have liecn 
I taught to believe that guns are proved ; but 
an ordinary workshop, with two square 
wooden pipes, fixed horizontally, aud open at 
the end, breast high. I am invited to prove 
a pistol, by firing it into one of these pipes, 
which, I am told, afford suincient protection 
to the firCr in case of a bari el bursting—an 
event, pains were taken to assure me, of very 
rare occurrenoe. After a little practice, 1 
find that a mere novice may, with one hand, 
discharge the six rounds as rapidly as the eye 
can wink. 

My companion has nothing more to shew 
me except the baths and the reading room, 
supplied chiefly with newspapers, for the 
benefit of the workmen; so I bid him good 
day, and go out of the smell of hot rank oil, 
to enjoy more keenly tlie cool breeze that is 
I blowing from the river. 
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HARD TIMES. 

UY CHARLES DICKENa 
CHAPl’ER XVIII. 

The Gradffi-inil jiai-ty wanted assistance iu 
murdering the Graces. Tliey went about 
recruiting ; .and where could they enlist re¬ 
cruits uioi-e readily, than among tlie fine 
gentlemen who, having found out everything 
to Im) worth nothing, wore eciually ready for 
anything 1 

Moreover, the healthy spirits who Imd 
mounted to this sublime height were at¬ 
tractive to many of tlie Oi-adgrind school. 
They liked fine gentlemen ; they jiretended 
that they did not, but they did. They 
became exhausted in imitation of them; and 
they yaw-yawed in their speech like them; 
.and they served out, with an enervated air, 
the little mouldy rations of political economy, 
on which they regaled their disciples. There 
never before was seen on earth such a wou- 
dei-fnl hybrid race as was thus produced. 

Among the line gentlemen not regularly be¬ 
longing to the Gradgi-ind school, there was 
one of a good lamily and a better appear¬ 
ance, with a happy tuni of humour which had 
told imincnsely with the House of Commons 
on the occasion of his entertaining it with his 
(and the Hoard of Directors’) view of a railway 
accident, iu which the most careful ollicers 
ever known, employed by the most liberal 
managers ever heard of, assisted hy the finest 
iiiecluifiical contrivances ever devised, the 
whole in action on the best line ever coii- 
elrncted, had killed five people and wounded 
thirty-two, by a casualty w’ithout which the 
exceilenco of tlie whole system would have 
been positively incomplete. Among the slain 
was a cow, and among the scattered articles 
unowned, a widow’s e.ap. And the honourable 
member had so tickled the House (which 
lias a delicate sense of humour) by putting 
the cap on the cow, that it became impatient of 
any serious reference to the Coroner’s Imiuest, 
and brought the railway off with Cheei-s and 
Laughter, 

: Now, Umb gentleman had a younger bro¬ 
ker of rtill bettor appearance than liimseltj 
l)j^ 'had tried life as a Cornet of Dragoons, 
^^|(}und it a bore; and hiul afterwards tried 
iti»^t« tram of an English minister abitoad. 


and found it a bore ; and h.ad tlien strolled 
to Jerusalem, and got bored there ; and had 
then gone yachting about the world, and got 
bored everywhere. To whom this honorable 
and jocular member fraternally said one day, 
“Jem, there's a good opening among the hard 
Fact fellows, ami they want men. I Wonder 
i you don’t go ill for statistics.” Jem, rather 
j taken by the novelty of the idea, and very 
ihard up for a change, was as ready to “go 
in” for statistics as i'or anything else. So, he 
went in. Ife coached himself u]) with a bine 
book or two ; and his brother put it 
about among the hard Fact fellows, and said, 

“ If you want to bring in, for any place, a 
handsome ilog who can make you' a devilish 
good speech, look after my brother Jem, for 
he's your man.” After a few dashes in tlie 
public iiu-eting way, Mr. Gradgrind and a 
council of political sages approved of Jem, 
and it was resolved to send him down to 
Coketown, to become known there and in the 
iieiglibourliood. Hence tbe letter Jem had 
last night shown to Mrs. Sparsit, which Mr. 
Douuderby now held in his hand ; snper- 
scribed, “ Josiah Bonnderby, Esquire, Banker, 
Coketown. Specially to introduce James 
Hni'thouse, Esquire. Thomas Gradgrind.” 

Within an hour of the receipt of this dis¬ 
patch and Mr. James Harthouse’s card, Mr. 
^Bounderby put on his hat and went down to 
the nolcl. There, he found Mr. James Hart- 
house looking out of window, in a state of 
mind so disconsolate, that he was alre.ady half 
disfKJsed to “go in” for something else. 

“ My name, sir,” said his visitor, “ is Josiah 
Boanderby of Coketown.” 

Mr. James Harthonse was very happy ' 
indeed (though he scarcely looked so), to have 
a pleasure he had long expected. 

“Coketown,Bir,” saidBounderby, obstinately 
taking a chair, “ is not the kind of place yon 
have been accustomed to. Therefore, if you’ll 
allow me—or whether you will or not, for I 
am a plain man—I’ll tell you sometliiiig about 
it before we go any further.” 

Mr. llarthouse would be charmed. , 

“ Don’t be too sure of that,’' said Boira- 
derby. “I don’t pi-omise it. First of all, 
you see our smoke. That’s nie.at and drink 
to us. It’s the liealthicst thing in the 
world in all respects, aud particularly ior the 
lungs. If you are one of those who want us 
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consiinie it, I differ from you. We are glad to introduce yon to Tom Gradgriud’s 
not going to -wear the bottoms of our boilers daughter.” 

out any faster than we wear’em out now, “ Mr. Bounderb;^,” said Jem, *youantit4- 
for all the humbugging sentiment in Great jmte my dearest wishes." 

Britain and Ireland."’ They went out without further discourse.; 

By way of “going in ” to the fullest extent, and Mr. Bounderby piloted the new acquaint- 
Mr. Harthouse rejoined, “Mr. Bounderby, I ance who so strongly contrasted with him, to 
assure you I am entirely and completely of the private red brick dwelling, with the black 
your way of thinking. On conviction.” outside shutters, the green inside blinds, and 
^ “ I am glad to hear it,” said Bounderby. the black street door up the two white steps. 
"Now, you liave heard a lot of talk about the In the drawing-room of which mansion, there 
work ’in our mills, no doubt. You have ? presently entered to them the most remork- 
Verv o'ood. I’ll state the fact of it to you. .able giil Mr. James Hai-thouse had ever seen. 


improve the mills themselves, unless wc laid luishand’s braggart humility—^froni which she 
down Turkey carpets on the floors. Which shrunk as if every example of it were a cut 


we're not a-going to do.” 

“ Mr. Bounderby, perfectly right.” 


or a blow ; that it was quite a new sensation 
to observe her. In face she was no less 


“Lastli-,” said Bounderby, “as to our rernark.able than in manner. Her features 
Hand.s. 'i here’s not a Hand 111 this town, sir, were handsome ; but their uatui iil play was 
man, woman, or cliild, but has one ultimate so suppressed and locked up, that it seemed 
object in life. That object is, to be fed on tur- impossible to guess .at their genuine expres- 
tle soup and venison with a gold spoon. Now, sion. Dtlerly indiffei-ent, perfectly self- 
thcy’re not a-going—none of ’em—ever to reliant, never at a loss, ami yet never at her 
led on turtle soup and venison with a ease, with her figure in company with them 
gold spoon. And now you know the there, and her mind apparently quite alone, 
place.” —it was of no use “going in” yet awhile to 

Mr. Harthouse professed himself in the ecmpreliend this girl, for she baffled all 
highest degree instnicted and refreshed, by peuelralion. 

this condensed epitome of the whole tJokc- From the mistress of the house, the visitor 
town question. glanced to the house itself. There was no 

“wiiv. YOU see,” replied Mr. Bounderby, mute sign of a woman in the room. No 

. ■* . ^ All V _/•..I 1?J J I - . J _ _ J. _ _ 


piumc man, wjien i ina&e jiib acquaimauw. ncr lijnucuuc. 

I have only one thing more to say to you, boastfully and doggedly rich, tliere Ihe room 
Mr. llarlhouse, before assuring you of the stared at its present oocupauts, nnsoftened 
pleasure with which I shall respond, to the and unrelieved by the least trace of .any 
utmost of my poor ability, to my friend Tom womanly occupation. As Mr. Bounderby 
•Gradgriiid’s letter of introduction. You are stood in the midst of liis household wds, so 
a man of family. Don’t you deceive yourself those unrelenting divinities occupied their 


if anything could have exalted Jem’s Mrs. Bounderby; Tom Gt^adgrind’s eldest 
interest Hi l^lr. Bounderby, it would have been daughter. I;oo, Mr. James Harthouse. Mr., 
this vu y cin-iimstance. Or, so he told him. Harthouse has joined your latheFs muster- 
“ So now,” said Bounderby, “ we may roll. If he is not Tom Gradgriud’s col- 
shake hands oitv equal terms. I say, equal league before long, I believe we shall at least 
■ terms, because although I know what 1 am, hear of him in connexion with one of our 
and tlie exact depth of the gutter I have neighbouring towns. You observe, Mr. Hart- 
lifted myself out of, better than any man house, that my wife is my junior. I don’t 
does, 1 am ns proud as you are. I am know wliat she mw in me to marry me, but 
just as proud as youare. Having now asserted she saw something in me, I suppose, or she 
my imleTicndenco in a proper manner, 1 may wouldn’t have married me. She has lots 
come to' how do you find yourself, and I of expensive knowledge, sir, politick and 


hope you’re pretty well.” 


otherwise. If you want to cram for anything, 


The better, Mr. Harthouse gave him to 1 should be troubled to recommend you to 
understand as they shook h.auds, for the a better adviser tlian Loo Bounderby.*’ 


salubrious air of Coketown. Mr. Bounderby 
received tlie answer with favor. 

■“ Perhaps you know," said he, “ or i>erhapa 
you don’t know, I married Tom Gi-adgrind’s 


ly To a more agreeable adviser, or one from 
whom he would be more likely to learn, Mr. 
:>s Harthouse could never be recommended. 

I’s “ Oome ! ” said his host. “ If you’re in 


daugliter. If you have nothing better to do the complimentary line, youTl get on here, 
to walk up town with me, 1 shall be for you’ll meet with no competition. 1 bnvn 


’.it 
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Mver bean in the way of learning cwnpli- 
xuentsf myself, and X don't profess to 
understand the art of paying’em. In fact, 1 
despise ’em. But, your bringing-up was 
. di^rcnt from mine ; mine was a real thii^, 
by George! You’re a gentleman, and I 
don’t pretend to be one. 1 am Josiah 
!]^nnderby of Cofcetown, and that’s enough 
for me. However, though / am not influ¬ 
enced by manners and station. Loo Bounderby 
may be. She hadn’t my advantages—disad¬ 
vantages you would call ’em, but I coll ’em 
advantages—so you’ll not waste your power, 
I dace say.” 

“ Mr. Bounderby,” said Jem, turning with 
a smile to Louisa, “ is a noble animal in a 
comparative!}’ natural state, quite free from 
tiic harness in which a conventioual hack 
like myself works.” 

“ Y oil respect Mr. Bounderby very much,” 
she quietly returned. “ It is natural that 
you should.” 

He vas disgracefully thrown out, for a 
gentleman wlio had seen so much of the 
woii'l, and thought, “ Now, how am I to take 
this '!" 

“ You are going to devote yourself, as I 
gather fiom what Mr. Bounderby has said, 
to the service of your country. You have 
nmile up your mind,” said Louisa, still 
stiviidliig Ipcfore him wliere she h.ad fnvit 
stopped—in all the singular contrariety of lier 
self-possession, and her being obviously so 
veiy ill at ca.si—“ to show the nation tlie way 
out of all its clitficulties.” 

“ Ml'S. Bounderby,” he returned laughing, 
“ upon my honoiir, no. I will make no such 
pretence to yon. I have seen a little, here and 
there, u]) and down ; T have found it .all to be 
very wortliless, as everybody has, and as some 
confess they have, and some do not; and I am 
going in fur your I'cspcetcd fatlier’s ujiinioUs 
—really because I have no choice of ojiinions, 
and may as well hack them as .mytliiiig else.” 

“ Have you none of your own ? ” asked 
Louisa. 

“ I have not so much as tlic slightest pre¬ 
dilection left. 1 assure you 1 attach not the 
least importance to any opinions. Tlie result 
of the vanelies of boredom I have under¬ 
gone, is a conviction (unless conviction is too 
industrious a word for the lazy sentiment 
I entertain on the subject), that any set 
of ideas will do just as much good as 
any other set, and just as much harm as 
any other set. There’s an Eiiglisli family 
with a capital Italian motto. What will be, 
.will be. it’s the only truth going! ” 

Tills vicious assumption of honesty in dis¬ 
honesty—a vice so daugerous, so deadly, and 
so eomoron—-seemed, he observed, a little to 
impress, her in his favor. He followed up 
advantage, I 7 saying in bis pleasantest 
ioaxmer: a manner to which she might 
^ttacli as much or as little meaning as she 
.pleased; “The side that can prove anything in 
.^Uue of units, tens, hundred, and thousands. 


I Mrs. Boiiuderby,i»eiiatometoafFon^i^omost 
I fun,-and to give a man the Itest chance. ' I 
am quite as much attached to it as if, 1 
believed it. 1 am quite ready to go in for it 
to the same extent as if I believed it. Ana 
what more could I po-ssibly do, if I did 
believe it 1 ” 

“ You are a singular politician,” said 
Loni.sa. 

“ Pardon me ; I have not even that merit. 
We are the largest jiai-ty in the state, I 
assure you, Mrs. Bounderby, if we all fell 
out of our adopted ranks and were reviewed 
together.” 

Mr. Bounderby, who had been in danger of 
bursting in silence, interposed liere with a 
project for postponing the family dinner to 
nali-past six, and taking Mr. Janies Hart- 
lionsc ill the me.antime on a round of visits 
to the voting and interesting 'notabilities 
of Coketown and its vicinity. The mund of 
V isits was made; and Mr. James Hiirthouse, 
with a discreet use of his blue coaching, 
came off triuniphantly, though with a consi¬ 
derable accession of boredom. 

Iii’lho cvfuin.g, he found the dinner-table 
laid for four, but tliey sat down oidy tliree, 
it was an appropiiale occasion for Mr. Boun- 
devby to discuss the flavour of the haji’orth 
of stewed eels he liad purchased in tlie streets 
'at eiglit yeiii’s old, and .also of the infei'ior 
water, s}iecially used for laying the du.yt, 
witli which he had washed down tliat rejiast. 
Ho likewise ciitiu-taincd JiLs guest, over the 
soup and fish, with tlic calculation tliat he 
(LSoiiiidcrby) had eaten in his youth at least 
three liorse.s under the guise of iiolonies and 
saveloys. These recitals, Jem, 111 a languid 
manner, received with “charming!” every 
now and tlien ; and they probably would 
have decided liim to go in for Jerusidcm again 
to-niorrow-moruing, had he been less cuiious 
respecting Louisa. 

“ is tliei'c uotJiiiig,” he thought, glancing 
at lier as she sat at tlie head of the table, 
where lier youthiul iigiire, sm.aU and slight, 
but A’ery graceful, looked as pretty as it 
looked misjilaced; “ is there nothing that 
will move that face ? ” 

Yea! By Jupiter, there was something, 
and iiorc it was, in an unexpected shape! 
Tom appeai-ed. She changed as the door 
opened, and broke into a beaming smile. 

A bemitiful smile. Mr. James Huitliouse 
might not liave thonght so much of it, but 
that he liad woirdered so long at her inipaii- 
sive face. She put out her hand'—apietty 
little soft hand ; and her fingers closed upon 
her brother’s, as if she would have cairied 
them to lier lips. 

“Ay, ay?” thought the visitor, “This 
whelp is the only creatui'e she cares for. 
So, BO! ” 

The whelp was presented, and took his 
chair. The appellation was not fluUeiiiig, 
but not unmerited. . 

“ When I was your age, young Tom,” 
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l5onn<lerby, “1 was pi^otiial, or I got no but not so weak as cool; and wbai a i 
dinner! ” rarer tobacco than wits to be bought in those \ 

« When you were, my age,” returned Tom, parts; Tom was soon in a highly free, and 
“you hadn’t a wrong balance to get right, easy state at ids end of the sofa, and moro 
and hadn’t to dress aftei-wards.” than ever disposed to admire his new^ friend 

“ Never mind that now,” said Bounderby. at the other end. 

“ Well, then,” grumbled Tom. “Don’t begui Tom blew his smoke aside, after ho had 

with me.” been smoking a little while, and took an, 

“ Mrs, Bounderby,” said Harthouse, per- observation of his friend. “ He don’t seen* 
fectly hearing this under-strain as it went to care about his dress,” thouglit Tom, “ and 
on; “ yonr brother’s face is quite familmr yet l>ow capitally he does it. What an easy 
to me. Can I have seen him abroad 1 Or swell he is! ” 

at some public school, perhaps ? ” Mr. James Harthouse, happening to catch 

“ No,” she returned, quite interested, Tom’s eye, remarked tiiat he drank nothing, 
“he has never been abroad yet, and w.as and filled his gh'tss with his own negligent 
edptated here, at-liome. Toni, love, I am Imud. 

tolling Mr. Harthouse that he never saw you “Tliank’ee,” said Tom. “Thank’ee. Well, 

abroail.” Mr. Harthouse, I hope you have had about 

“ No such luck, sir,” said Tom. a dose of old Bounderby to-night.” Tom 

There was little enough in him to brighten said this with one eye shut up again, and 
her face, for he was a sullen young fellow, looking over his glass knowingly, at his 
and uiigiacions in his manner even toiler, entertainer. 

^ nnich the greater must have been the soli- “A very good fellow indeed!” returned 
tude of her heart, and her meed of some one Mr. James Harthouse. 
on whom to bestow it. “ So much the more “ You think so, don’t yon ? ” said Tom. 
is this whelp the only creature she has ’ever And shut np Ids eye .ig.ain. 
cared for,” thought Mr. James Harthouse, Mr. James IJartliouso smiled; and rising 
turning it over and over. “ So much the from his end of tlie sofa, and lounging with 

more. So much the more.” Ids hack againstthccldiiiney-piei;e,so tli.at ho 

Both in ids sister’s presence, and after she stood belore the empty lire-gralc as he 
had left the room, the whelp took no pains smoked, in front of Tom and looking down 
to hide Ids contempt for Mr. Bounderby, at Idni, observed: 

whenever he could indulge it without tin- “ What a comical brother-in-law yon are !,” 

observation of that independent man, by “ W''hat a comical brotber-in-law old Bouu- 

making wry faces, or shutting one eye. With- derby is, I think you mean,” said I'om. 
out responding to these telegraphic comimi- “ You are a piece of caustic, Tom,” retorted 
uications, Mr. Harthouse encouraged him Mr. James Harlhotise. 
much in the course of the evening, and There w.as somiit.hing so very agreeable in 
i^owcd an unusual liking for him. At Iasi, being so intimate with such .a waistcoat ; in 
when he rose to return to Ids hotel, and was being called Tom, by such a voice ; in being 
a little doubtful whether he knew the way on such off-hand terms so soon, with such a 
by night, the whelp immediately proffered pair of whiskers ; that Tom was uncommonly 
his services ns giiLdc, and turned out with pleased w'ith himself. 

him to escort him thither. “Oh! I don’t earc for old Bounderby,” 

• said he, “ if yon me.an that I have alway.s 

cuArTKB XIX. called old Bounderby by tlie same name 

It was very remarkable that a young gen- when I have talked aliout him, and I LaAre 
tlcnian who had been brought nj) under one always thought of him in the same way. I 
Continuous system of unnaturiil restraint, am not going to begin to bo polite now, 
should lie a hypocrite j but it was certainly about old Bounderby. It would be rather 
the wise with Tom. It was very strange late in the day.” 

that a young gentleman who had never “ Don’t mind me,” returned James ; “ but 

been left to his own guidance for five conse- take oaro when his wife is by, you know.” 

cutlve minutes, should be incapable at last of “ His wife ? ” 8.aid Tom. “ My sister Loo 1 
governing himself; but so it was with Tom. O yes! ” And he laughed, and took a little 
It was (dtogether unaccountable that a more of the cooling dnuk. 
young gentleman whose imagination had James Harthouse continued to lounge in 
been strangled in Ins cradle, should be still the same place and attitude, smoking his 
tncouvenieneed by its ghost in the form of cigar in his ow’n easy way, and looking 
grovelling sensualities ; but such, a monster, pleasantly at the whelp, naif he knew himself 
beyond aU doubt, was Tom. to be a kind of agreeable demon who had only 

. “ Do you smoke i ” asked Mr. James Hai-t- to hover over him, and he must give up his' 
house, when they came to the hotel. whole soul if required. It certainly did seem 

“ I believe you! ” said Tom. that the whelp yielded to this infiuenc^. ^ 

He could do no less than ask Tom up; He looked at his companion sneakingly,^ 
and Tom could do no less than go up. What he looked at him admiringly, he looked aJi 
with a cooling drink adapted to the weather, him boldly, and put up one leg on the sofa. 
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'* "My^istet Loo?” BaW Tom. “She never 
<»ire'd for old Bounderby,'” 

“That *8 the past tens^ Tom,” returned 
2^, James Harthouse, striking the ash from 
Ills cigoi' with his little fijigur. “ We are in 
the present tense, novr.” 

“Verb neuter, not to care. Indicative 
tnood, present tense. First person singular, 
I do not care ; second person singular, thou 
dost not care; third person singular, she does 
not care,” returned Tom. 

“ Good! Vcry quaint! ” said his friend. 
" Though you don’t mean it.” 

•* But I M mean it,” cried Tom. “ Upon my 
honor! Why, you won’t tell me, Mr. 1 iart- 
house, that you ivally 8 U]>pose my sister 
Loo does cave ft»r old Boundurliy.” 

“My dear fellow,” returned the other, 
“ what .'im I bound to suppo-so, when I find 
two m.-irried people living in harmony and 
happinf“is 1 ” 

Torn iiad by tliis time got both his legs on 
the t^ofa. If liis second leg Imd not been 
already tbere when he was called a <lear 
fellow, he would have ])ut it up at that great 
stage of tlie couvors.atioii. Feeling it neces¬ 
sary to do sometliiitg then, he stretelied iiini- 
solf out at greater length, and, locliumg with 
the bjick of his head on the end of the sofa, 
and smoking with an iuiinite assumption of 
negllgenee, turned ids common face, and not J 
too sol)ur eyes, towards the face looking down ; 
upon him so caicle-ssly yet so potently. 

“You know our governor, Mr. Harthouse,” 
said Tom, “ and tlieiclbro you needn’t be 
eiirjirised tliat Loo married fdd Bouiidcrity. 
yiie never Ii.ad a lover, and the governor 
l)ra))Osed old Bonuderby, and she look him.’' 

“ Very dutiful in your interesting sister,” 
s.'iid Mr. J.ames Ibirtliouso. 

“Yes, but she wouldn’t have been as 
dutiful 011(1 it would not Lave como off .os 
easily,”returned the wlielp, *■ if it hadn’t been 
for me.” 

The tempter merely lifted his eyebrows; 
but the whelp was obliged to go on. 

“/persuaded her,” he said, with an edi- 
ifyiiig air of superiority. “I was stuek 
into old Bounderby’s bank (where I never 
wanted to be), and I knew I should get 
into scrapes tiiere, if she put old Bouu- 
derby’s pipe out; so I told her iny wishes, 
and she came into them. Slie would do any¬ 
thing for me. It was very game of her, 
wasn’t it?” 

“ It was charming, Tom ! ” 

“Not that it was altogether so important 
to her ns it was to me,” continued Tom coolly, 
‘I because my liberty and comfort, and 
perhaps my getting on, depended on it; and 
eliVhad no other , lover, and staying at 
hoine w'fts like staying in jail—Especially when 
I Was,,gone. It wasn’t as if siie gave up 
hnbUier lover for old Bounderby; but still it 
Vaff a good thing in her.” 

Pfetfectly delightful. And she gets on so 
placidly.*’' 


“ Oh,” returned Tom, with efititemptiKius 
patronage, “she’s a regular girl. A girl 
can get on anywhere. She has settled down 
to the life, and ehe don’t mind. The life does 
just .as well for hcr,a8 another. Besides,though 
Loo is a girl, she’s not a common sort of gii-I. 
She can shut herself up within herself, and 
think—as I have often known her sit and 
watch tlie fire—^for an hour at a stretch." 

“ Ay, ay ? Has resources of her own,” 
said Harthouse, smoking quietly. 

“ Not so much of that as you may suppose,” 
returned Tom; “ for oiir govoi nor bad her 
crammed with all sorts of diy bones and 
saw'dust. It’s his system.” 

“Formed his daughter on his own model ?” 
suggested Harthouse. 

“ His daughter ? Ah ! .and everybody else. 
Why, ho formed Me that way,” said Tom. 

“ Jmpo.ssible ! ” 

“He did though,” said Tom, sluaking his 
iie.ad. “1 mean to say, Mr. Harthouse, that 
wlicn I first lcf|( home and went to old 
Boiinderby’s, I was as fi.at as a warming-pan, 
.and knew no more about life, than any oyster 
(loos.” 

“ Como, Tom ! I can bardly believe that. 
A joke’s a joke.” 

“ Upon my soul! ” said tlie whelp. “ I am 
serious; I am indeed!” Ho smoked with 
groat gravity .and dignity for a little while, 
and then added, in a highly complacent tone, 
“ Oh ! J have picked nj) a little, since. I don’t 
deny that. But I Lave done it myself; no 
th.anks to tlie governor.” 

“ And your intelligent sister ? ” ‘ ' " ' 

“ My intelligent sister is about w'here's'he 
was. She used to complain to me that sho 
Imd notliing to fall back upon, that girls 
usually fiill back uiion ; and I don't see hrtw 
she is to have got over that since. But she 
don’t mind,” he sagaciously .added, puffing at 
his cigar again. “Girls ciui always get on, 
somehow.” 

“Calling at the Bank yestdi-day evening, 
for Mr. Bounderby’s address, I found* an 
.ancient lady there, who seems to entertain 
great admiration for your sLsie.r,” observed 
Mr. James Harthouse, throwiiig away the last 
small remnant of the cigar he had now smoked 
out. 

“Mother Sp.arsit?" said Tom. “ What! you 
have seen her already, liave you ? ” 

His friend nodded. Tom took his cigar 
out of his mouth, to shut up his eye (winch 
had grown rather unmanageable) with the 
groater eapression, and to tap his nose severol 
times with his finger. > 

“ Mother Sparsit’s feeling for Loo is more 
than admiration, I should think,” said Tom, 
“ Say affection apd devotion. Mother Sparsit 
never set her cap at Bounderby when he was 
a bachelor. Oh no! ” 

These were the last words sjiokon by the 
whelp, liefore a giddy drowsiness came upon 
him, followed by complete oblivion. JTe was 
roused from the latter state by an uneasy 
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^iceaiii of being atined up wifli a bootj^ and 
a^o of a Toice aaying; “Come, il’a late. 
Be off!" 

. “ Well i ” he said, scrambling from tlie sofa. 
“ I must take mj leave of you though. I 
aay, Your’a ia very good tobacco. But it’s 
too mild.” I 

- “ Yea, it’s too mild,” returned his ontei-- 
tainer. 

“It’s—^it’s ridiculously mild,” said Tom. 
“ Where’s the door ? Good^uight! ” 

He had another odd dream of being taken 
by a waiter through a mist, which, after 
giving him some trouble and difficulty, 
resolved ihself into the main street, in 
which he stood alone. He then walked 
home pi’etty easily, though not yet tree 
from au iiujiression of the presence and 
influence of his new friend—as if he were 
lounging somewhere in the air, in the same 
negligent attitude, regarding him with the 
same look. 

TJie whelp went home, and went to Iwd. 
If he luul had any sense of what he had done 
that night, and had been less of a whelp and 
moro of a brother, he might have turned 
short on the imd, might have gone down to 
the ill-smelliug river that wa.s dyed black, 
might have gone to bed in it for good and 
all, and Lave eurttiined his head for ever with 
its filtliy waters. 

THE BOVING ENGLISHMAE. 

A TUUKISH AUCTIONEER. 

I® was the sale of a bankrupt’s eflecls, and 
they were liuddled together in disorderly 
confusion under a little craggy shed just out¬ 
side the town. I was attracted thither by the 
shouts of a Turk, with a stentorian voice, 
who was running about in a state of great 
excitement, slopping persons in the street 
to insist oil their examining the articles 
which he oiUTjod in his hand. He was the 
auctioneer of the place; and I followed him 
int<? the crazy shed as a student of manners. 
There was a* considerable crowd of those 
greasy, dingy jiersous, who seem to have an 
abstruetdove of secoml-liaiid goods, and who 
have always appeared to me to be evoked by 
the anctioiu'crs %f .ill couutvics like familiar 
spirits. Thisvi'somblauce, however, borne by 
this crowd to bimilar people hi England, is 
merely personal- It is conflned to the length 
and sharpness of nose among the buyers; to an 
airof unpleasant sleokiness about them, with a 
strong smell of had tobacco ; and to a jtrovail- 
odour of the damp and fustincss of small 
' streets. Tliere the likeness ends. In Britain, a 
sale by auction is a plain business-like, twice- 
two-are-four sort of affair ; in Turkey it is a 
Bouroe of pleasuruble excitement for a whole 
city. It furnishes the inhabitmits of the 
place with a conversational topic of more 
than usual liveliness and interest. It ajbo 
gives them a delightful excuse for laying or 
Umnging about in the sun doing nothing, 


which is a never-ending entertainauffit to im'’ 
oriental. ' 

It is proper to mention that the Tnrkl^ 
auctioneer is by no means so august and 
dignified a ptroon with us. He is not 
sovereign lord and autocrat of the sale^ 
room; he is the servant of a popular and 
rumbustical assembly. Before I have well had 
time to settle myself upon a stone, and ligbk 
a cigar, I observe that he has returned three 
times from a s.olly to sell the same cracked 
pipkin, and tlu’ec times he h.as been thrust 
back by the scruff of the neck from not hav¬ 
ing obtained a reasonable offer for it., 
Homebody in the shed bids for it at last, and 
the delighted auctioneer with a most villan- 
oiis wink at me is preparing to hand over bis 
unsaleable pipkin to the somebody in question, 
when the same remorseless knuckles, as usual, 
are thrust betweeu the collar of his shirt and 
the nape of his neck. Our friend, thus 
goaded, makes another excited bolt out of 
the shed and, next momeut, is lieard 
shouting about the cnacked pipkin .again, in 
the same i'nvious m.anner as that which fimt 
attracted my attention. The somebody who . 
was dis])osed t.o become a pnreh.'i.ser looks 
rather dioeoncertod: I suspect he is not 
thoroughly broken in at auction; but 
nobody else jiays any further attention to the- 
proceedings for the. piesuut. In fact, all 
seem to be ratber glad to have got rid of tho 
auctioneer than otherwise, probably in the 
ho))etbatthe festive occasion may be prolonged 
until a later hour. So they sit dow'n and light a 
great number of paper cigars as a necessary 
preliminary to the discussion of the news of 
the day. Their conversation is composed 
merely of coftee-houae politics and their 
neighboiuvs’ business. Woe to the (Jostaki, or 
Nikolakl who does not happen to be present; 
the chai'acter of that Costaki or NLkolakI is 
handled with a ferocity wliich qnite makes 
one’s ears tingle ; and 1 listen attentively for 
one pleasant thought or kindly expression ; 
for one plain sensible idea, or healthy view of 
anything talked about, in vain. 

Brcsetitly the auctioneer returns. While tho 
majority of his custonners are wrangling, he 
has silly dis|)Osed of the pipkin to the some¬ 
body who first bid for it; and I think another 
roguish wink to the purehaser signified that 
he sliould expect a con-si-de-ra-liou for 
himself at a convenient season. After this 
sale of the pipkin—the only thing disposed 
of yet—the auctioneer desires a little re¬ 
pose, and squatting cross-legged on the 
bankrupt’s counter, sends for a nargilly, 
and jums in the genei’al discoui’se. The 
whole company then present a picture oi 
oriental ntaiiners safficieotly striking and 
characteristic. They have entirdy forgot^ 
why they asaemlded together; and are idling , 
away their time in that slotbfulnesa which, is 
the root of all evil, and from whidh 
spring, certainly, nine-tenths of their na¬ 
tional disasleis. Lazy louts of boys begin , 
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to sneak ja and out m^stei'ioasly, and to pull 
about tbe things of the ruined man. 1 
feel very muon disposed to trip up one 
young gentleman, whose pockets are 
fuller than they should be, with the crook 
of my walking-stick. But I am by no 
means sure that he is not the sou or brother 
of somebody present; or in league with the 
auctioneer, or the bankrupt, or the principal 
creditor, or one of the primates of tlie place. 

.For the rest I begin to imdci'stand also 
that the auctioneer is not likely to resume his 
labours for the present. The talk will go on 
till diimer-time ; then the talkers will dis¬ 
perse. To-morrow is the Greek feast of 
the Forty Martyrs; next day is the 
Turkish Sabbath (our Friday); the fol¬ 
lowing day is the festival of St. Somebody; 
the next is Saturday, the Jewish Sabbath : 
then comes Sunday; nobody likes to do any¬ 
thing ji-artieularly on Monday, while Tuesday 
and Wednesday are both saints’ days. On 
Tliursday eveiybody will stay at home sober¬ 
ing, and then again follow the three Sundays ! 
By which time J know very well that every¬ 
body will have forgotten all about the sale, 
just as much ns if it had been an ailalr of the 
last century. Sliould they remember it, I am 
not quite clear tlnit the matter will be mended. 
The bankrupt’s goods are in a ruined shed. 
They- will )! it be locked up—they will be 
nailed up. To-morrow morning or the morni ng 
afterwards, the shed will be found o))en. 
Sonietliiug will be s!»iil about a robbery ; thi.s 
will supply a great deal of onei-g ’uie talk; and 
afford an excellent opportunity lor abusing 
the Turkish authorities. 'J'lioso who know a 
groat deal more ahi>ut Lhe.rolibcjy IhaJi they 
would care to own, will bo the loudest in this 
abuse—and there the mailer will end. So Isl 
it be! Everything is settled in this way in the 
East. Why should the sale of a bankrupt’s 
elfeels be an exception to the general rule? 
Delay hangs like a mist over everything 
and everybody. Notliiug ever terminates, 
and if I w ere asked to describo the general 
stale of affairs in the East in one word, the 
wonl I should use would be IMuddle. 

I asked a person I met in my afternoon 
ride, what might have been the circum¬ 
stances of the bankrupt ■whose property 1 had 
seeu so wantonly damaged and pilfered. The 
substance of what I heard, is worth record.- 
ing, us illustrative of auothei' phase of mauners 
in Turkey. 

The bankrupt had been a prosperous 
man until he married a widow of conside¬ 
rable lauded property. This had been his 
ruin ; and a very snug and comfortable ruin 
it was—^but still a ruin. He had fancied the 
property of his wife would be improved by 
laying out a little money upon it. The idea 
was natural: it was also correct. For this 
purpose, therefore, the trader borrowed aj 
jnn^l amount, and bad little dilHcrilty in 
ffnding it, for he offered the security of his 
iifixti year’s growth of olives. “ Stay,” said 


the money-lender, ^ as y<Mi hare olives I will 
not lend you money. I wiirbuy'yoifr blives. 
It will make the transaction simpler.” It did 
not make the transaction simpler, however. 
When the time came for the olives to 
be delivered to th s buyer, they did not 
happen to bo grown. A winter of severe 
cold had destroyed the olive trees by hundreds, 
and the trees of the debtor had not put forth 
a leaf. He offered, however’, to repay the 
borrowed money. “ Fray, don’t trouble your¬ 
self about me,” said the obliging money¬ 
lender ; “ it is not money you owe me ; it is 
olives. To be sure I bought your fruit 
ratlier cheap ; but, if I had it, I would make 
an immense sum in the present scarcity. 1 
want the olives, therefore, not the money.” 
“Impossible.” “Well, then ; suppose we fancy 
that I liave the olives, and that you want to 
buy them, they will costyou so many piastres at 
the current price. To be sure it is nearly live 
times what I lent you, but you need not hurry 
yourself about payment — we shall merely 
have to add the inteu'cst, and you can pfive me 
a Lund for the whole.” So the affair is settled, 
and the discomfited debtor finds himself in 
the position of hundreds of others. He has 
been borrowing at an interest of about six 
hundred per cent.; and his ruin is sealed, 
lie knows this; but he is a Greek, and has 
all the trickery and cunning of that people 
born with him. He will be mined, imleed ; but 
ho will eouLrivo even to turn his ruin to 
account. He will improve and beautify his 
wife’s property until it becomes tlio wonder of 
the neighbourhood. He will buy ovciytliing 
that is to be sold, and dispose of it again at 
.any jirice, to olitain the mimey lie requires. 
W’liat money he does not want he will hide or 
bury. He will carry on a wholesale system of 
swindling for the next year; and the J''rank 
merchants will suffer most. One ff ue morning 
he will declare himself a bankrupt, rub his 
liaiids, chuckle a little, and le.ive his creditors 
to fight out their differeives. He will 
have no books or accounts. He will answer 
no questions, and there is no law to make 
him. He will acknowledge, indeed, tliat it 
is a bad business for somebody; but, as 
far as he is concerned, he knows nothing 
at ail about it, and washes his hands of 
the whole trausaotion. His property be¬ 
longs to his wife, and though he iuia im¬ 
proved it with other people’s money, nobody 
can touch it. By, and by, in some round¬ 
about way, the Greek money-lender will 
of course contrive to be jiaid, but nobody 
else will. In a few years, or perhaps 
sooner, my friend will set up in the same 
line of business again, and live in tlie 
odour of sanctity nntil he gels into a 
scrape again ; and theu he will contrive to 
get out of it, in some equally felicitous and 
honest maimer. 

The fact is, there is no law in Turkey 
which may not be evaded by an inge¬ 
nious man. Some trumpery present will 
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always secure the suffrage of anybody will in the world, returned the clip, j^idped, 
suffrage is worth securing. For, the his forehead, and sat down beside tne.^,{Kdt 
Aga andjCoJi, with all their coadjutors and until he hod finished tliese operations, and the 
train, live entirely'by little jobs of tliis kind; remainder of niy dinner, did he once .stop to 
without them they would not be able to live talk. He then made up for lost time. I have 
at ail. There is no gas^ette, no list of bank- seldom met with so talkative an ac(|naiiitapce- 
rupts, no report of law proceedii)g.s, no way He told me he was a doctor, and forthwith 
of any kind, so far as 1 know, tor keeping launched out into .an invective against sinok- 
backsliders in. the raid<s. I wonder whether ing; after which, he smoked live cigarettes, 
things would be altered to tho benefit of inceswintly talking all the time, 
the Frank merehnms, if we could per- I a8ke<l him about the traditions of the 
suade some sensible commercial man like neigbbouihood. Tlicrewere none, he said; 
Baron Brnck, the An.strian Jnteruuncio, or if there were, he was unaccinaiiited with 
to go, some of these flays, .-vs our anibassaflor them. He then, at my request, gave me an 
to Turkey. 'J'here is a talk that the Austi iaii account «)f the Basques. They are, lie informed 
merchant-dijiloniatist is already busy wiih a me, brave, with a high sense of honour : hos« 
new commercial treaty. 1 womler if a British pitable, and courteous, esjiecially to sti’angors, 
tnerchaul could afford him a few hints. but, like tboir Spanish brethren, extremely 

- - )ia.ssionato, tenacious of tlieir dignity, and 

' BASQIi'E BLOOD. viiiclictive, particularly when wo\iu-u .are con- 

- ceriieJ. lie told me ho liked the English 

Thesuuw.'is far too hot to permit mo to for Ihoir generosity and intelligence; and 
continue my journey towaials the Eaiix added, that ho thought them not so pbleg- 
Boiiiies (one of the moat celebrated of the matic as generally imagined, but often ex- 
Fy reneair baths), for at least another hour; treiuely thoughtless .and precijiitate when 
so, not being pressed for time, I decided on a carried away by their piLS.sLons. These last 
halt. On casting my eyes about to find a words ho uttered witli a certain mysterious 
shady and convenient spot for my purpose, air, which roused my' curio.-.ity. 

1 diacovered, about a hundred yards up one. Our I'oad lyufig the same way, wo agreed 
of the slojies, the very place T tlesired. This to proceed in company, and trudged along, 
perch was soon gained, and from it I coin- langliiiij and ebaftiiig merrily', and excliaiig 
inauded a full view of the road and passers ing adiehats (good days) witli tlic pasoiiig 
by. It ■was one of tlios-i- jiatches of bright jieasaiitry. After wo itad walked some dis- 
emerald-coloured grass, which abound among tiiiiee, my companion jirojiosed our having 
the wild rocks of the Pyrenees. 'J’vvo or three some milk, and, on niy iis<eiiting, lie again 
trees afforded a comfortaJjlc shelter; and a assumed ins niysturioiiH air, and said, “Keep 
clear rill ran through it. “ .lust the jilacc for your eye.s about you, and notice the jieoplc of 
a snack," thought 1. So, unslinging my kiiafi- the house we shall enter.” 
sack for comfort’s sake, and my little pouch We hail arrived at a part of the monii- 
foc eating’s sake, 1 soon saw my dinner beloie l.aiiis where tho gorge opened out into a 
me. This was quickly dispatched ; and a green valley about half a mile wide, watered 
cigarette or two, by way of dessert, lelt by a bi’awliiig <>ave (as the nioiuitain 
niffhing to be de.sired. tori’ents arc called), well cultivated, and 

I had not long enjoyed this dolce far dotted uith cottages. At one of these my 
niente. when,,from my elev.ated {losiliou, friend knocked; the door was opeueil by 
1 saw a little fat jolly looking man coniiug a young woman of about twenty-two 
u]i the I'oad, Tiie sun was too much or twenty-three y<‘ars of age. She was ekees- 
for him ; ho was fanning himself with sively handsome, .and would have been still 
wliat at first appeared a jiiece of flexible more so, but for her jierfcctly bloodless 
slate ; but which subsequently turned out to complexion ; her figure was well-made and 
be a wide-awake hat. Seeing that he was seek- tall, and she seemed superior to the peasant 
ing some eomforthblc nook, in which he might women I Lad before seen. She saluted my 
rest, I hailed liim. He soon spied me out; and, friend with great cordiality, who forthwith 
in about half the time it had taken me to pi'esented me to her as a ]>ctitiouer for some 
ascend the slope, w.as standing puiliiig and milk. She seemed averse to conversation, 
laughing at my side. Jte was about fifty so that 1 had plenty of time to make my silent 
' or sixty years of age, under the middle remarks. 

height, with a complexion clear and fresh. There were two other women in the 
yor surer footing he woi'e the spaitille, room: one, evidently her mother; tho 
or hempen soled shoe. A good-natured, other might, from the likeness, have been 
moiry look shone all over bis countenance ; a younger sister. The three women were all 
be was covered with dust, of which bis mouth ilressed in mourning. The house was like the 
* ,and clotlies seemed equally full. generality of the more decent houses in 

^ I tbouglit I could do no better than offer these mountains—two stories high. In the 
^ such a man a few drops of brandy, mixed room whero we were seated, was a large 
with water in my leather driaking-cup. hearth, on which some small wood was bhra- 
He drained off this mixture with the best ing; and before wliich a child of two ci 
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y«*w old was playing. The young woman 
i^ftfused to take anything for the milk she 
had given ne, and returned, with a slight 
tinge of pride as I thought, the few sous I 
put into her child’s hand—I call the child 
hers, because it evidently was so. 

We thajiked her and left the house, “ And 
pray teU me the story that 1 see belontra to 
these people," said 1 to the doctor. “ Very 
well,”"said the doctor to me ; and thus began: 

The overthrow of Louis Philippe's govern¬ 
ment in forty-eight, gave rise, as you must be 
aware, to many plots, real or imaginary, 
against the <lignity and safety of the iiifaut 
lepiiblic. Ill one of tliese, Jacques Lacuste 
(tlie father of the yoiing woman you have 
just scon) was mixed up. lie was a[)pre- 
iiended, tried, and transported to Cayenne 
for six years. 

Tlie execution of this sentence reduced his 
family, whluh liad been one of the most 
pro.«[)erous of tlio small proprietors of the 
valley, almost to indigence, and a'uakened 
them front their former life of ease and 
well rewarded industry to one of unre¬ 
mitting labour. The family consisted of 
the motlier, son, and two daughters: the 
eldest of whom, Julie, was about eighteen 
wlien this cruel event befell them. Prom a 
cliiiJ, Julio had attracted attention, not only 
on aecounfc of her great beauty, but for 
a iifitural quickness of intellect, and the 
kindness and sensibility of lier disj)osition. 
Her abilities had not escaped the notice ol 
the village jiriest, m'Lo took some sligiit f)ain8 
in eultiv.iting them. From liiru she learnt 
to speak French (the Basque or Ecarnaia, as 
you well know, being the jargon of this dis¬ 
trict), to write, and to rCtOd, of which l.atter 
acquirement she made good use. Humble as 
Bueli advantiiges were, they luiscd her far 
above her comjianions; of whom she soon 
became tlic mlmiratiou aud oracle. The ex¬ 
ercise of the iuteUectnal powers has alw.ays 
an effect on the counleiianco ; on .fiilie’s 
naturally kind face, kindness and sensibility 
became more strongly stamped: while the 
merriuess of her eye was tamed by a look of 
thoughtfulness, destroyed, at times, by a 
demure coqiiettisli glance which would bo 
fixed ou you from under her eyelids. Kind 
and useful in her sphere, of tlie world she 
knew nothing; she had never wandered 
beyond the valley’, or the gorge in which 
the valley terminates. If she had hoard of 
jilaces larger than her own village, it was 
from some travelled sou of the mountains, 
who had been to Bayoiyie, or even as far 
as Toulouse, and who astonished her by' 
his account of the extent and luxury of the 
eilies. 

Julie soon began to perceive that, although 
.she might assist her family by reiuainiug at 
home, B^e could assist them much moi'e by 
leeekiug employment in one of tlicse great 
towns of whicli she had heard. It was no self¬ 
ish feeling which prompted her to this course; 


too good to be selfish, her every thqbght was 
for those she would leave behind her,. 

Although she had made kiio^'ber wish 
on this point to those most able to asshtfc her 
in it, ail accident solved all difficulties^ and 
brought about her desire. 

A lady, travelling with a mountain poit;^ 
had tlic misfortune to fall from her horse, by 
the turning of the saddle. She sustained no- 
injury beyond a slight cut on the lips, and a 
severe siiock of the nerves. Her companions 
led her into the first cottage which jiresented 
itself, wliich hap))ened to be that of 
Julie’s mother. Tlie assiduous and kind 
attentions of Julie won the sufferer’s favour, 
and she proposed to the delighted girl to be¬ 
come her maid. The offer was joyously 
ace'']»tc>d ; and Julie wiia instructed to 
lucsciit herself at the lady’s house at Pan 
in .a week’s time. 

The lady into whoso family Julie was 
about to enter, was fond of company, and her 
liouse was frequented by her own countrymen, 
as well as by the numerous English residents, 
who for health or pleasure invaded the town 
every winter, fcilie had been long m.arried, but 
had no family. Lively and witty herself, she 
chose her company for their being so too ; 
and, as long as they contributed to her 
amusemout and the adoriiuieut of her rooms, 
she was not otlierwise very particular re¬ 
garding their cliaraeters. 

A niong t iie many visi ti iro of M ad.aiue Laville, 
Jul i e’s m i.streas, was Chaii es Do wulia in, ay oung 
Englisliiuan of good education and polished 
uianiiei’s ; twenty-two years of age, not very 
handsome ; of the middle height, well made. 
His voice w'as remarkably soft and wimiiug, 
blit it was his eyes wliich gave expression to 
his countenance; their frank and fearless 
glance, tempered with great good luituiv, 
enlisted all whom he addressed in his favour. 
He liad originally been intended for a col¬ 
legian, but ill consequence of a serious reverse 
his father’s fortime became' insufficient to 
bear this expense. Jle had accompanied his 
Tiareiits to Pau to economise, and to perfect 
uimself in speaking French, prior to euteiing 
a merchant’s office. 

Of course, a mountain-girl so be.autiful as 
Julio attracted no sligiit notice fiviui the 
various young men who frequented ll'Ladaroe 
Lavillo’s ; but, to all little flatteries she turned 
a deaf ear. Siie was not inflmncerl, as most 
youngmid unsophisticatedgirJ8,in like circum¬ 
stances would have been, by the love of dress 
and liuery. What she could spare from her 
wages was religiously laid aside for those at 
home. This seemed to be the sole object ofhei 
existence, and engrossed her every thonglit. 
It would have been well for her, if tins good 
motive had continued to occupy her niiiid. 
By the death of an unmarried uncle, how¬ 
ever, her family liecnmo the heirs of his 
little property, and suddenly recovered their 
former position. . 

With this diange of fortune, Julie's 
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greftt object waa annihilated; thoughts, 
'which were before strangers to her heart,' 
crowded upon her. The little store she 
had destinw for home, was mostly expended 
in charity; but some little also in ornaments. 
She became less reserved, and more lively. 
The coantenance, which liad been so unmoved 
at any casuid or impertinent compliment, now 
sometimes deigned a smile, which was, how¬ 
ever, often followed by a contemptuous curl 
of the lip: whether in derision of herself or 
of the complimenter was doubtful. 

Charles Downham was one of the few who 
had obtruded no attentiou on this girl, beyond 
the passing ghiiice which a pretty woman 
claims. Julie' respected his forbearance at 
first, and ended at last by falling deeply and 
desperately in love with him. She had 
many o]))>ortiinities of seeing that he was 
the admiration of those with whom lie asso¬ 
ciated, and often noticed the blush of plea¬ 
sure which the sight of him wouhl raise in 
stimefiiir cheek, iters were not the oidj' eyes 
which followed him as it there were a fascina¬ 
tion in his iireseiice. For a long time he was 
ignorant of her feelings towards liirn; until one 
evening the truth llashcd upon him, as he raj.sed 
his head from some pictures at which he Intd 
been looking, and accidentally c.aught ber 
eyes fixed upon him. She, of whom he had 
seldom thought before, now seemed to be 
clothed with double beauty. In a wor<l, 
before the evening was over, ho w.os as 
de^erately in love iis Julie herself. 

His books grow distasteful, and his mind 
seemed perfectly inca]>able of entertaining 
imy other image. At length ho gave np the 
contest. He sought and louiid several oppor¬ 
tunities of sneaking with her; nor w’as it long 
before he obtained from her the confession of 
her love for him. 

The Basque, like the Spanish women, 
know no bounds in their attachments ; their 
love, like their hate, is alwiiys in the extreme. 
J nlic’s heart and soul, from this hour, were 
given to her lover ; she braved the wrath and 
scorn of her family for him; dishonour for 
l»er seemed to have no teiTors weighed against 
a moment’s discontent or sorrow for him. She 
could not restrain her joy at the sight of 
him, nor coiieeal'^icr imprudent attachment 
from other eyes. It was not long before she 
was owloi’ed, with every mark of contempt and 
scorn, to qnit the house. 

Her lover, in no position to assist her, 
now felt the selfishness and thought.- 
lessness of his conduct. To see her suffer 
jiyi more than he could hear. To coun- 
T^iler to return home to her family, and 
jWst to her mother’s affection, was his first 
Jfepulse ; but Julie dreaded as much to 
' qnit him, as tp fiice their upbraid- 
..‘ijmgS; At this crisis lie received a letter, 
f^^foi'ing him an advanti^ous appointment in 
London. 

Here was a release from all their difficulties. 
He explained'to her that he had now an 


opportunity of extrication; but that he would 
be obliged to quit her. She implored him 
to ])criiiit ber to accompany him to England; 
she would follow him in any capacity; she 
would be no expense to him, if she might 
only be always near to watch and comfort 
him. He was overcome by her passionate 
apj)e.al; he really loved her deeply; ho assured 
her that his grief was equal to her own 
in having to leave her; he explained tliat 
it would be ruin tiJ his prospects in England, 
if it were known that she had accompanied 
him ; he pointed out that her present love 
ought to yield to their future fortune ; he 
.HS.siired her that her unborn child and lier- 
self, as long he lived, should shai-e his means 
and affections; and, finally, seeing her still 
unconvinced and overwhelmed with giiof, 
promised to return on the first oppoi'tuuity. 

But what was she to do in the mean 
time ? The lovers were relieved from this 
difficulty too, by her mother coming to 
sec her at Pan. Ignorant of the disgrace 
that had befallen her, she went to Madame 
Lavillc’s; lio]>Ing to see her as beautiful .atid m 
innocent as wlw'n she had quitted her home 
twelve mouths before. . Here she learnt the 
tidings of her dishonour; she flew to the 
house where .Tulie was staying; and 
found them all too true. The siuhlen pre¬ 
sence of her mother liefore the guilty girl, 
was too much for her weak condition ; she 
fainted ; and then a revulsion of feeling took 
jil.acc in the mother’s heart. She mised the 
girl from the ground, called her every en¬ 
dearing name, nssureil her of her forgiveness 
and love, ami besought ber to return Itome 
iinmediatelya Julie at first refused, iu her 
dread of seeing home figaiii; but, when (Jliarles 
Downham joined his persuasions to those of 
her mother and convinced her how impos¬ 
sible it was for her to accompany him to 
England, she ac(|ulesced. He insisted on her 
receiving a part of the money which lia<] been 
forwarded to him for his journey; as she 
refused, he placeal it in her name at a banker’s, 
and tohl her that it was destined for his and 
her child, and she had now no right to 
decline it. 

Shortly after this she returned with her 
mother, and again beheld her native vfilley. 
What a change in herself since she had lart 
seen its uimltei-ed face! She had loft it in 
her beauty and innocence, with a noble 
object; she returned to it guilty, miserable, 
broken-hearted,—^no longer a support to those 
she loved, but a dishonour and a burden. 

Such thoughts as these brought on a seri¬ 
ous illness, ami she gave birth to a boy, 
almo-st as beautiful as faeraelf. Her whole 
existence was now cenfj-ed in the child. She 
would watch it for hours and horn's, with¬ 
out stirring. She shunned the society of her 
former companions, and seldom, if ever, 
sho-wed herself out of doors. No one knew 
her history since her departure from the 
village, but the priest, her fomily, andmyadf, 
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ttie doctor Unlike what most women would 
have done, 1 think, under similar circnm- 
stanoea, aha would talk both to the priest and 
rojself of her lover j often expressing surprise 
that had not heard from him, but always 
firmly holding to the belief that he still loved 
her, and that he would not be happy as long 
as i^y were separated. 

Time passed on in this way for a year and 
a half, without any news of liim ; still 
she clung to her immovable couviotiou that 
she would see him again. 

The weather had been sultry, without 
rain; and every one was looking forward 
to some passing thunder-storm to mitigate 
the overpowering heat. At last, one of 
the most tcmble storms that had passed 
over the valley lor some time burst 
forth. The rain came down in ton-ents; the 
narrow mountain paths were waslied away ; 
the gavcs were swollen to nearly twice 
tihsir ordinary volume, and much cattle and 
Several granges were swept .away. The thun¬ 
der leapt down the rocks, waking the echoes 
with .a frightful noise, and to this was added a 
teri’ilic gale, which long left traces of its fury. 

In the midst of this hurricaue, a 
traveller arrived in the village in which 
Julie’s mother dwelt. TJieir cottage, as you 
have seen, is the first, as you enter the 
village. The traveller, without hesitation, 
walked in drenched to the skin; but, before a 
good fire, soon dried his clotlies and regained 
his cheerfulness. J ulic and her jnother hap¬ 
pened to have gone to see a sick neighbour 
that day, and were not iu the house when 
he entered. Before the lire the child was 
tumbling and playing about; it soon left its 
own sports to make Irieiids with him. It was 
quickly seated on his knee, and began caress-1 
iiig him. It bore a strong resemblance to 
him ; and be seemed no less struck by it 
liimself, than Julio’s brother and sister were. 
The storm gave place to one of those driz¬ 
zling showei's of these mountain.^, which seem 
endless. Julie’s brother proposed to the 
traveller to stay the night, offering to show 
him a short cut over the mountains to the 
Baths, in the morning. The pro])osition was 
gladly accepted, and he .amused himself by 
playing with the diild, who seemed to have 
taken a strange liking to him. 

Towai-ds evening Julie returned without 
her mother; wlm had stopped to tend her 
suffering friend during the night. Her first 
look was for her child, who was stili on the 
stranger’s knee. She stepped forward to take 
it from him, when, by the blaze of the fire, 
she at once recognised its father. A slight 
scream, which she instantly repressed, 
startled him; he turned and exclaimed, 
/‘Julie ! ” He did not restrain himself from 
clasping her inhisarnm; but there was awam- 
in^n her fisce, and he made uo other sign. 

Her brother had heard the scream, and 
seen the emotion which she ineffectually en- 
deavoui^ to suppress. He had heard her 
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name in the stranger’s month; and bow the . 
extraoi'dinary likeness between the stranger 
and the child was explained to him. 

To Julie ho had alwayTj been the kindest . 
of brothers ; when she fell, she had heard no 
reproaciies from him; to her clilld he had 
uniformly been affectionate and good. He 
pretended not to have noticed the meeting 
between his sister and the stranger. But 
Jnlie, who knew lier brother to be 
quick-sighted, watched him steadily, with¬ 
out letting him perceive it, during the 
evening. She saw the sparkle of some 1 
gratified wish in his eye, tno flush on his 
check, his close-set teeth, and his clenched j 
liands ; and she knew that his Basque bkmd 
was up—^that be had penetrated her secret, 
and was determined on revenge. After they 
had all retired for the niclit, she stole up to 
Charles’s room, and implored him to dress 
immediately, and pursue his route to Pau, 
or any place but that where he bad told her 
brother ho was going. lie at once arose, and 
was let out by Julie witbout noise ; after 
having embraced and entreated her to follow 
him with her child to Pau, To this she 
assented. She ^minted out the road, and 
then gave herself np to violent grief. 

The hope of speedy vengeance had rendered 
her brother sleepless; he heard her rouse 
the stranger; he at once got up, and watched, 
and, shortly after, saw the man who had 
1 uixiod ills sister leave tlie house. He sprang 
into a tree vvhich grew close to his window, 1 
and let liimself down. The rain had ceased j 
and was succeeded by a fine bl ight night. I 
The r.ays of the moon penetrated into the 
gorge, iu spite of the height of tlie mountains. 

( Charles walked on quickly, and it was some 
I time before his pursuer come up to him. The 
Basque hailed him in French, and Charles,who 
did not recognise him in the distauce, stopiied. 

“You have forgotten something,*’ said 
Julie’s brother, as Charles now pei-eeived lilin 
to be; “you have forgottensometliiiig, in your 
flight, sir.” 

“ Yon mistake, my friend,” said Charles, 

“ I have forgotten nothing." 

“Yes, you have forgotten the poor girl 
whom you seduced ; you have forgotten tliat 
her liouour is my honour, and her vergeance 
my vengeance,” said the infuriated young man, 
drawing his knife. "Without saying another 
word, he made a violent thrust at the object of 
his hatred. The Englishman, whatever his de¬ 
fects might be, did not want courage. 
W’ith a blow of his stick, he struck the knife, 
which went flying over the precipices bor¬ 
dering the road, out of his assaiiniit’s hand. 
Witli a loud shout, the Basque rushed to close 
quarters ; but was met by a lieavy blow of 
the fist between his eyes, which sent him 
staggering against the rocks; it was only 
for a nioiuent; regardless of a second blow, 
he succeeded in closing with his adversary, 
and, by the suddenness of his attack, brought 
him to the ground. In natural strength they 
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wer-tt equHti^ watched; but the blow between 
> Hhe eyes, had giren your countryman some¬ 
what the advantage; and, as they struggled, 
Julie’s-brotiier felt himself the weaker. They 
rolled to the side of the road, ovei’hangiug 
the gave. With a firm clutch of his aii- 
tagouLst, the Basque, by a strong kick, 
brought Uiem both to the brink. In vain 
Charles tried to free himself from the ^asp 
which held him. They crashed together down 
the rooks, breaking through the slight trees 
which grew from the clefts, and fell heavily 
into the gave which flowed beneath. The 3 ’^ fell 
a height of nearly one hundred aud fifty feet, 
i in a place where the stream, choked up with 
rocks and stones, was half a foot dee]). 

J ulie’a brother was killed on the spot; 
Charles, strange to say, still lived. His fall 
had becu somewhat broken by his enemy fall¬ 
ing undermost. They were discovered by a 
fisherman, who was out early to supply the 
hotels at the baths with trout. He humed 
off for iiBsistance, and they were conveyed to i 
tlio cottage of Julie’s mother. 1 was imme¬ 
diately scut for, and saw that there wa.s not 
the least hope for tlie mangled survivor. 
He told me before he died, that he had un- 
'happily lost the address Julio biul given him; 
but that, in hopes site might have gone lo 
iuquii’e at the post-offico in Pau, he had 
addressed letter after letter to her at the 
Poste Restunlc, where, he doubted not, they 
still reraaiued. It was in her arms, with his 
head on her bosom, aud his child holding one 
of his hands, that he died. 

1 never shall forget that girl’s curses against 
her brother. 1 never shall forget how she 
i-efused to be separated from his bodj', how 
she clung to it, how she raved and swooned, or 
the terrible brain-fever that supervened; Iroin 
the time of her recovery to this hour, her face 
has retained the bloodless hue you luiisf have 
noticed. Bhe and her boj’ are provided for by 
Charles’s parents, to whom I wrote, by his 
desire. He is bpried in the Protestant buryiug- 
grouud at Pau; and four times a year a fresh 
crown of bright immortelles is found on the 
railings which surround his grave. 

1 Ikinked my compauiou for his stoiy; and 
we parted. 

INVOCATION. 

AVHrnu miuirst thou, 

Lndy I am to Jove ? TUoit i-otncst not, 

Thou kaowret ul iny sod and lonely lot, 

] looked lor thro ere now 1 
. It is the May: 

K-irh lonviii;; sistcr-suol hath found its brother. 

Only we two seek iundlr, each the other; 

Aud seeking, sliil delay. 

Thou art ns 1: 

f Thy soul doth wait for mine, as mine for thea 
We ainnot he apart. Must meeting ho 
Never, before we dio? 

Yes! wc sliall meet; 

And therefore let oiir searching he the stronger ; 
PiU'k ways of life shall not divide us longer, 

. Nor cliangc, nor Time detvat. 


Therefore I strove -ti .< 

Bravely with winter-tide, aud long, , , ;[ 

. Patiently waiting for the glad spring-song 
Tliat hodcs iLy coming, love. 

*Tis the May-light 

That crimsons all the quiet College gloom { 

May it shine brightly in thy sleeping-room 1 
Aud so, sweet wife, good night I 


UNDER CANVAS. 

MiuLataivd was in the midst of the excava¬ 
tions at Kouyunjik, near Mosul; colossal gods, 
and storied palaces, daily rose like unburied 
ghosts from the tomb. The Arabs—believing 
that the Fraukish Bej, “ who had come from 
the other end of the world to dig up the 
bones of their grandfathers and grand¬ 
mothers,” was searching for treasure among 
those ho.ary stones—brouglit him continually 
tiny pai-ticlea of gold-leat^ carefully wrajipeJ 
up in dingy pieces of paper, or crying out 
that they had found Nimrod himself, or an 
accursed Jinn, as a hiimau-hcaded bull or 
lion slowly reared its gigantic proportions 
from the bowels of the earth. “ Walleh ! it 
was not the work of men’s hands, but of those 
iulidel giants of wlioni tire Prophet (peace 
be with him!) lias said they were higher than 
the tallest date-tree ; it w.is one of the idols 
which Noah (petvee be with him too !) oureed 
before the flood.” It w.as in the midst of all 
the bustle, and excitement, and life of the 
Niuevite diggings, that a note was brought 
from the Slieikh of the .lehour tribe, sayingthat 
two colossal idoLshad been found near thcHhe- 
bour river, aud inviting the Frankish Bsj fo 
ride out into the desert to view them. This 
was an invitation few men could have 
resibleiL Accordingly Mr. Layard and a 
large cavalcade, near a hundred strong, set 
out for their journey among the Bedouins. 

It was no mere sandy waste in these blight 
spring months that the exjilorer. ji.'is-ed 
through. Far as the eye could reach, 
tracts of young grass, mingled with patches 
of brilliant flowers, oftered a scene little in 
accordance with the received idea of an Ara¬ 
bian desert. Gazelles bounded from the low 
cover; Iiares scudded through the bright 
green grass, and the greyhound plunged 
among the low brushwood after them. Re¬ 
turning from the course, dyed purple; and 
blue, and scaidet, and yellow, from the gaudy 
flower-beds they had passed through, hawks 
were flown at the francolins, or black part¬ 
ridges, that rose whirring up from the ground 
—men shouted the war-cry of their tribes, or 
firod their matchlocks in the air, galloping 
madly to and fro, intoxicated with tho free¬ 
dom and beauty about them. Some flung 
their long speai-s in the air, playing at the 
jerid; others brandished their weapons, with 
bright handkerchiefs streaming from the end. 
'The white pavilions of the Hytaa, or irre¬ 
gular Turkish cavalry, glittered in the die- 
tauce, side by side with we black tents of the 
wandering Arabs; horses gaUy-caparisoned; 
















straggled to free themselves from the spears 
to which they were tied before the doors of 
the tents; young girls, their black hair stream¬ 
ing in long ringlets on tlieir shoulders, 
carried jars of water, or loads of brushwood 
on their heads, tlieir thin blue shirts leaving 
every movement free, and allowing their 
shapes to be exactly defined and clearly seen 
—mothers, bearing children in their arms, 
crammed others into saddle bags, their 
shining black lieads peeping out as tliey 
swung on each side the camels, or the mnle- 
boys driving flocks of lambs, and large herds 
of cows and sheep lowing and bleating wound 
through the plain—colts galloped free and 
far—womenacrcaming the shrill tahlehl,urged 
on the men to still greater excitement, for 
this is a ciy which excites the Arab almost 
to madness—all this unbridled life, and wil I, 
free, fetterless emotion composed a scene 
which, for stir and gaiety would make tlir 
busiest European ' city look dull and still. 
The river Kbabour, to which Mr. La 3 'ard 
was bound, the llabor or Ohebar of the 
Samaritan captivity, is the terrestrial paradise 
of the Arabs. It bears three crojis, they say, 
in the year, and there is perpetual shade and 
greeuswaril by its murmuring waters. Many 
of their songs turn on the happiness of 
those wlio dwell near it; for perh.aps no 
people in the world are, more easily impressed 
with the beantiea of nature tliaii the EeJouiiis. 
As Layard says, “ Eoetrv and flowers are 
wine and spirits to the Arab. A poem is 
equal to a bottle, a rose to a dram.” “ Wh.'it 
kef,” (delight) cried Suttuni, the sheikh of 
a biMnoh of the iShamniar tribe, a.s lie wailed , 
through the gr.asB and flowers, “lias God 
given us-equal to tliis 1 It is the only thing 
worth living for. Ya Ifej 1 wliat do the 
dwellers in cities know of tins happiness, they 
have never seen grass or fioweiw j may God 
have pity on them!” And often on tins 
journey, when they were tired and their 
spirits drixiped, some of the party would sing 
a love-ditty, or set up their loud war-cryq or 
they would stop to pick the scarlet poppies 
and bright blue flowers that strewed the 
ground, to wreathe them among their own 
garments and the trappings of their horses, 
until the large cavalcade looked like some 
great procession of olden times, returning 
from their games or solemn sacrifices: and 
with such innocent stimubuits ns these, their 
courage would return, and their energi', and 
their gaiety. Eoctry, flowers, the boundless 
desert, plains, and freedom, the sole excitants 
necessary for tlie gay and gentle Arab, 

Before starting on his expedition, Mr. 
Layard sent to tliis Kuttnm, of wliom we have 
spoken above, to claim his protection through 
the desert; and the chief, with a strong boily 
of ^is men, himself escorted and guided him. 
.Suttum was one of the noblest spectihens of a 
.Bedouin. Noble in person, dignified in car¬ 
riage, intelligent, daring, honourable, and 
friith^l, he was no less delightful as a com- 


mnion. than trustworthy as a friend.- Hia 
liveiinessj'^it, good temper, and conversational 
powers whiled away many an hour of fatigue 
and pain; and, under bis escort, life and 
propert;y Were as safe in the desert among the 
plundering Bedouins as they are in Enghind 
under the protection of the law. In this 
expedition, auttum was accompanied by liis 
redifl'. Tlie rediif is generally the person who 
sits behind the rider on the dromedary, bnt 
in the Shammar and Sueyza tribes it means 
a kmd of adopted twin—a friend nearer than 
a brother—for the rediff and his patron live 
in the same tent, go togetlier to war, see each 
other’s wives, and are buuml by ties stronger 
tlian those of blood. Be is usually a man 
chosen from a hostile trilie, so tliat in case of 
war the patron maybe“dakhal,”or proteeied 
by the friends of the rediff sliould he fall into 
their hands, as in turn the friends of the rediff 
may be protecteri by the patron, siiould tln-y 
l)u taken prisonei-s by liiiu or his tribe. In 
going to war tiie redifl' le.ids tlic mai-e for his 
lirotlivr, fighting himself from the back of tlie 
deloul, or swill riding camel; in travelling 
he rides on the naked- back of the animal,' 
clinging to the hinder part of the saddle with 
his legs up to liis chin, Tlie saddle itself is 
high and profusely ornamented witli brass 
bosses and nails ; and Sultum’s was adorned 
with the “Baghdad double bags with iimuy- 
colonred tassels and fringes of wool,” so much 
coveted by the Bedouins. 

The laws of that same dakhal, or the 
claiming and the granting ot protection, are 
exceedingly curious among the Shammar 
itribes, and are I’eligiously observed. To say 
to a uiau that he has violated his dakhal is 
.an insult never forgiven, as it is a disgrace 
never wiped out. Bakhal is claiimd by 
eating bread and salt, by repeating certain 
formulas, and pertoi’miug certain nets. Among 
the Shammar, to seize the end of a tlii-oad or 
string, of which the enemy jiolds the other 
end, is dakhal — that is, the vanquished is 
under the protection of the conqueror; to 
touch the canvas of a tent, or to tnrow at it 
something belonging to the person, claims 
the clakhiil of tlie owner ; to spit on a mail, 
or to touch anything he has with tlie teeth— 
unless in cases of theft—is dakhal. A woman 
can protect any number of persons or huts. 
Once a Turk, flying from his pursuers, ruslied 
into an encampment, and stretcliing out his 
liaiids to a tent, claimed dakhal. It belonged 
to Sahiman Mijwell’s eldest brother (Mijwell 
was Suttum’s brother), who was absent at the 
time ; but Noura, bis beautiful wife, seized 
the pole sticks and beat off the putsuers, 
tlioiigh they were Arabs and her guest one of 
the hated Turks. She was much praised liy 
the Shammar for this spirited adherence to 
the sacred laws of their desert police. If a 
horseman rides into a tent, he and ids horse 
are dakhal (pi'otiHsted); a stranger eating 
with one of the Shammar can give dakhal 
to bis deadliest enemy, should he tall into hie 
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power; but any one calling ont “I renounce,” 
befoi'e dakhal hae been olaitaed, may refuse 
it. Tbe Shommar never plunder a caravan 
within sight of tbeir tents, for so long as a 
stranger sees their teats, he is dakh^. A 
man who has eaten bread and steals his 
owner’s horse, is dishonoured, having repaid 
the protection afforded him with treachery. 
The tribe must return the horse ; and should 
it die before being sent, the man must be 
delivered up. If two enemies, between whom 
is the thar, or blood revenge, exchange by 
mistake the salem aleikum, there is peace 
^tweeu them, and they will not fight. It is 
msgraceful to rob a woman of her clothes ; 
even in & plundering party, the plunderers 
give her a horse to ride back to her teuts. A 
man puraued by an enemy may save himself 
by calling dakhal—^unless the blood revenge 
is between tliem. Among the Sliammar it is 
considered cowardly to take away the horse 
or camel, when there is no water or encamp¬ 
ment near; they will take their victims to 
witliin a certain, distance of their teuts, point 
out their site, and then plunder them respect¬ 
ably. Dakhal given, an Aa’ab must protect 
the daklial to his own ruiti; and this has been 
the case in many instances, a true Bedouin 
rarely violating thi.s pledge, even to his own 
most certain destruction. 

In the desert, Mr. layard and his party 
were met by several chiefe,anil were hospitably 
entertained. The sheikh’s tent—known by 
ilie spe.'irs tufted with ostrich fealliors before 
it, and by being in the front rank and lacing 
the side from whence the guest may be 
expected, as also the enemy—the first to 
welcome and the first to fight—was ever ui>eu 
to them witii all the pleasures that a Bedouin 
tent could give. Feasting, poetry, and tales— 
often prolonged far into the night—^welcomed 
the English gentleman to tlie home of the 
Ishmaellte ; and all was done and given with 
au open-handed generosity and an earnest 
desire to pleasj^ which might give a useful 
lesson to many of the 80 -(ailled civilised races. 
Once they were the guests of itishwan, 
Snttuui’s lather. When thepf rode up to the 
old sheikh’s lent, Suttum Mij well, his younger 
brother, with the elders of the trib^ stood 
raody to receive thtitn. The chief had killed 
two sheep, and before many minutes had 
elapsed, two huge wooden platters of boiled 
rice and mutton were brought in and placed 
on the ground before them. Large lumps of 
butter were then heaped on these steaming 
messes and allowed to melt, Bishwan ooow 
aionaUy kneading all up together with his 
hands (hands go for silver spoons generally 
in the desert. A glass of eau sucr6e was once 
offered to a lady of Mr. Layard’s party, which 
eau sucr^ was stirred by a particularly dirty 
finger, which the owner carefully sacked 
between each^Ur.) When the dishes were 
cool—^the ShamSte think it inhospitable to 
place hot meat bj|^a guest—Bishwan stood 
up in the cdntrjfwlhe tent and called each‘ 


person by name to the feast. Bat neither ke 
nor his suns would take the smallest portion 
for themselves. That also wobld have lieen 
iuhospLtable. After the eating Imd ended, 
layard went to the women’s tents. Some of 
tlicse women were exceedingly beautiful, the 
wife of Suttum’s eldest brother the must so^ 
They Wei's all dressed in the long, thin blue 
Arab shirt, with a striped or black abba 
(doak) and a black keffich, or head kerchief, 
confined with a band of spun camel’s wooL 
The Bedouin women weaz- noserings of mas¬ 
sive silver, studded with coral and gems: 
bracelets and anklets of the same, necklaces 
of coins, and amber, and agate, glass and 
stone beads, and often rows of unall Assyrian 
relics. When they leave tlieir tents, they 
covei' the lower part of their face with a 
handkerehief, leaving only their black eyes 
sparkling above. Their complexion is a doi'k 
rich olive, their eyes large, lustrous, and 
almond-shaped; their black hair falls heavy 
in luxuriant curls on their shoulders, their 
carriage is erect and graceful, and they are 
spirited, brave, energetic, and industrious. 
In the desert, daughters are sources of wealth 
from the alliances they may form with hostile 
tribes, and from the price which they bring ; 
but in the towns they are held ss a disgrace, 
and often arc jirivately murdered. 

8uttum was acconipauied not only by his 
rcdiir and bis lavonrile hawk, wliich he held 
on his wrist, but also by one of his wives, 
the beautiful and imperious llathaiyah. This 
lady was very indigiutut when she saw the 
white tent that had been provided for her 
duruig this journey, and absolutely refused 
to sleep under it. She swore that slie would 
leave her liege loril ratlior than submit to such 
disgrace ; aud,aftcr much trouble, a black tent, 
used as a kiteben, was given up to her; 
when she said that under the goat’s hair 
canvas she would breathe freely again, and 
once more feel that she was a Bcduiiiu. 
Adla,Sultum'8 first wife, came one day into the 
encampment with her child in her arm.s, to 
effect a reconciliation with her husband; from 
whom she had been forced to pai't on account 
of ^thaiyah’s fearful temper ; anil by the 
aid of a friend of Mi*. Layai'd’s, a public 
form of recoucUiation took place. But Sut- 
turn’s face showed plaiuly enough what pri¬ 
vate scene he expected when the European 
peacemakers should have gone out. It appeal's 
tliatSuttum had consented to marry Eathaiyali 
because she belonged to a powerful and hostile 
tribe ; but if he had bought public peace by 
tliis union, he had paid for it with his private 
happiness, for there was not a more tho- 
rouglily henpecked hnsbaiid among the Sham- 
mar iJian the powerful and daring Suttum. 

The Arab loves as none but an Arab can 
love ; but he is also mightily excitable wd 
easily won. An Arab sees a girl bearing 
water or brushwood; and, in a moment, at 
a glance, is as madly in love os if he had served 
‘ years of courtship. He tiiinks of nothing else^ 
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cares and dreams of nothing else but the girl 
he lores; and if he is disappointed in his affec¬ 
tions he dies. In order to commence the suit, 
he sends fur a member of the girl’s tribe 
who has access to the harem; and, first en¬ 
suring his secrecy, by solemn oaths, confesses 
his love, and entreats the confidant to arrange 
an irrterview. The confidant goes to the girl; 
gives her a flower or a blade of grass, and 
says, “ Swear by Him wlio ma<le this flower 
and us also, that you will not reveal to any 
one that which I am about to unfold to you.” 
If the girl will not accept the proposal she will 
not take the oath ; but does not tell, neverthe- 
If she is disposed to the match, she 
^l^wers, “I swear by Him who made the 
^^aif you hold, and us ; ” and the place and 
\jldnie ef meeting are settled. These paths 
fire never broken. 

Next in rank to, or before, their beautiful 
women, tlie Bedouins prize their miu-es. 
Some are beyond all price, and many would 
fetch almost fabulous sums. One youth, in 
Suttum’s tribe rode a filly for which a hun¬ 
dred camels bad })cpn offered .and refused. 
Their best bred horses .arc never bought, 
unless by some rare ehiince or mischance. 
Lay.ard once oflered a sum of money for a 
beautiful mare tli.at bad struck his fancy ; 
the owner shook his head—^it was far 1>clow 
her value. The oiler was increased, but the 
Arab still refused, and rode away. However, 
tlicrej)ort got about that bo had bargained for 
his mare, and, though of the best blood, she 
was sn.spected, and, in the end, was oViliged to 
be sold to a horse-dealer at hlosul, for less 
than what Mr. Layard ha<l offered. When 
an Arab loses a horse in a lor.ay, the con¬ 
queror sends an envoy, wlio passes harmless, 
like a sacred messenger, from tent to tent, to 
leam the qualities and breed of the animal he 
has gained; and all that he hears he m.ay 
rely on, for the Bedouin never lies about his 
mare. Often a dj'iiig man will tell his 
murderer and victor the name and descent of 
his horse, which the chances of war have 
given to an enemy. His last breath will be 
spent in the praises and the exultation of his 
mare, and every word may be believed. The 
breed of a horse is preserved by tradition, 
and the birth of a colt is an event made 
known to the whole tribe. If a townsman or 
a stranger buys a horse, and is desirous of 
having written evidence of its race, the seller 
with his friends go to the nearest town, to 
certify before a person, specially qualified, 
called “the Cadi of the boi'ses,” who makes- 
out a written pedigree, to which he first 
attaches certain prayers and formularies from 
the Koran, in use on such occarions, and 
then his own seal. The best mares are 
assumed to be descended from the five 
favourite mares of the Prophet; but that is 
not a fact that can be distinctly sworn to. The 
Arftb maxes ai*e not so beautitul in appear¬ 
ance as many people imagine; it is only in 
the spring, when the pastures are green, that 


they are sleek and comely j on their ordinary 
food they are nothing but skin and bone, -witn 
staring, shaggy ungroomed coats, and to <Ae 
ignorant not worth their keep. But when 
the mare hears the war-cry,—then her blood- 
red nostrils dilated and quivering, her neck 
arched, her tail spread wide, her large eyes 
all on fire, and every neiu’e and muscle 
strained and started—then she shows what 
qualities she has, and proves her worth to be 
often the salvation of the rider’s life ; for, to 
the speed of bis mare many a Bedouin has 
owed his life and wealth, and all that he pos¬ 
sessed. The desert proverb says, that a high 
bred mare, when at full speed, should hide 
her rider between her neck and her tail; and 
certainly when the Arab mare is at the full 
stretch of her paces, if she does not quite 
fulfil the proverb, she does not fall far shoi-t 
of it. 

One day a Gezidi, or devil-worshipper and 
snake-charmer, came to Mr. Bayard’s tent 
with his son, a child of about seven or eight 
yc'.ars old. Mr. Ijayard -w^js sitting on Tiis 
carpet with Siittum, when the Gezidi began 
his performance. He firet took from a bag 
several venomous snakes, all knotted together, 
which he gave to the lad. The boy received 
them from him, and allowed them to twine 
round his neck and breast, playing vvith thorn 
or.alternatelycaressingandteazingthem. The 
Gezidi pretended to be,or was really .angry 
with one of the snakes, which had bitten his 
son, and dnawii blood. He seized it, bit off 
its bead with his teeth, and tlirew the 
writhing body among the spectators. Sut- 
tum’s curses were loud and violent, and 
the wliole assembly was strongly excited, 
and with difficulty restrained from &Uing on 
the lueklcsB snake-charmer and inflicting 
summary and condign punishment on him. 
Suttum cursed him to his remotest genera¬ 
tions, with sundry impolite allusions to hia 
female relatives, and unwarnuitable as.ser- 
tions respecting his dead “forbore.” It was 
some time before be could be quieted, and 
many days before the poor Gezidi was for¬ 
gotten; the Bedouin breaking out into the 
most furious invectives .against him, and 
lajspeaking him the wannest comer in a 
certain place, more hot than healthy, where 
he was consigned, sesthetically, without 
remorse. 

Another day a striking-looking object .sat 
in the museef, or great tent. He was a 
Bedouin boy, sickly, thin, clothed in rags, 
and emaciated, but with a resolute and daring 
expression of face. His only clothing was 
a ragged and dirty keffich, or kerchief round 
his head, and a tattered cloak, with the 
knotted end of a club appearing out of the 
folds. He -was a distant relative of Snttum’s, 
but his father was too poor to give him a 
mare .and spear, without which no Bedouin is 
complete. He was sow fourteen, and old 
enough to be a warrior, and too old to hear the 
disgrace of hk condition. He left the tents 
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of his tribe, leftTiag behind him all bis clothes 
and taking only the ■wretched rags he had on 
him, and wondered down to the Euphrates, 
where bo remained for months, until his 
family believed him dead. He lived all 
this time in the river jungle, feeding on 
roots and herbs, and prowled about in 
the night-time, searching for the horses 
of the Aueyza, if by chance any had 
been left unsecured. At last he found one, 
but, alas! her legs were manacled, and ho 
had brought no lilc with him to cut the 
irons. He wjia on his way back to the tents 
when he passed througli Mr. Layard’s en¬ 
campment, wlienj be said he would remain 
until he had recovered his strength, when he 
would set off again ou his adventurous expedi¬ 
tion, and lids time take a hie under his cloak. 
There i.s no disgrace, but, ou the contrary, a 
va.st deal of merit due to the youth who thus 
possesses himself of a mare and spear. 
Provided only he ha.s not e.aten bread and 
salt in the owner’s tent, he may steal with 
ini))unity, and, if successfully, with credit. 

In nothing is there a more striking 
difference between the Arab and the 
European, than in the precocity of intelloet. 
One lieautiful boy whoinMr.Layard knew wiis 
a very pleasing instance of this intellectual 
precocity. Ide was the youngest son of the 
governor of Hillah—Shabib Aga—a child of 
about twelve yc.ors of age, and who trans¬ 
acted business with Layard with all the 
dignity and decorum of an old man ; wrote 
letters, settled disputes, collected levies, and 
was governor and judge in general. He was 
exceedingly lovely, witli large bright eyes 
and a dark olive complexion, and his mannei's 
were both graceful and dignified. He Wore 
the long silken robes of the town Arab, with 
the kejfich of the Eedoniu ; but his heart 
was all Ishmaelite, and his desires were for 
the desert and its liberties. “ His salutations 
were made with the greatest gravity,” says 
lia}'.™!. “ We trust that it has pleased God 
to preseiwe your Excellency’s health. Our 
harem Inigs your Excellency’s acceptance of 
sour milk and francolius. May we show that 
wc are your shaves by ordering the irregular 
troops to aeeomminy you in your ride. Your 
person is more precious to us than our eyes, 
and there are evil men, enemies of onr lord 
the sultan, abroad in the desert.” Mr. La.yard 
on parting gave him a kaleidoscope, which 
he had taken into strong .affection, and 
between which and his judicial duties he 
divided his time pretty equally ; peeping into 
'the small end with all a boy’s glee and 
d({nght when not setUing gr,ave disputes of 
pro)»erty, or awarding piiuhsimients for crime. 
Often a Bedouin child, at the age when 
Europeans are still in the nursery, is left in 
charge of the tents, when the tribe are absent, 
lie must receive strangers who may have 
blood-claims against bia family, answer ques¬ 
tions, or evade them, guard against marauders, 
and watch and account for every strange 


sign and mark. If he secs a borsem'aq.^ 
b.ack neoi' the encampment, he must ask him¬ 
self why ho did not stop’ and eat bread or 
drink water. Was bo a spy, or one^of on 
attacking party on the march thither, or what 
was there in his condition that made, him 
pass so near without stopping f Indeed, few 
men are called on to exercise suck watcnful- 
ue.ss and intelligence as the Bedouin child 
mnst practise dailj*. • 

The signs, too, by which a Bedouin boy or 
man can read the book of the passing life of 
the desert, seem to the uninitiated almost 
like ui.agic. Ho can toll by the foot-prints, 
and by other signs, whether the camel which 
has lately passed was loaded or unloaded, fed 
or hungry', fatiguetl or fresh ; how long since 
it has pa-ssed, and whether its owner was a 
desert or a lowus-niau, fideud or foe, and 
often the nam<i even of his tribe. Layard 
w.as frequently advised not to dismount, as 
Ids foot-prinl.s would he known by any track¬ 
ing jiarty, as those of a stranger, and often an 
Arob led his dcloul, that it iniglit not bo 
read in the s.and that it had been ridden by 
one unaccustomed to guide it. Not a mark 
but has its story'; not a stone but tells its 
talc; and tlie Bedouins c.an S]iy out each 
other’s moveiiients by their fleeting foot¬ 
prints ill the Kami, as clearly as if published 
in a Court Gazette, or public dcspatclies 
Once a party' of Kurdish lior.seraen stopped 
before the Ei.ankish Bej’s lent. It was a 
young Kurdish ehief cairying off a girl with 
whom he had fallen in love, who hastily 
dismounted, to eat bread and drink water— 
then rushed wildly forw'ard, to escape pur¬ 
suit. But yet they were as e.a.sy to track in 
their flight as if they had left a printed notifi¬ 
cation of their road. However, they had 
gained time, and time and the good marc do 
all In tho de.scrt. 

Hawking is a sport in great repute among 
tho Arabs. Their favourite falcons are highly 
prized, and are. exceedingly dear. Boor iSut- 
tum lost his favourite haw'k llattib, in this 
journey to the Kliabour. In striking its 
quarry it was pm-sued by an eagle, and flew 
off to the desert, screaming and terrified. 
Suttnm wej)t, iiml was inconsolable, crying 
“ Oh Bcj ! J-f;ittab was not a hawk, he was 
my brother.” The birds are trained in a vei-y 
simple manner. They are first made to take 
their meat fi'om tlie horns of a stuffed gazelle 
—^then frtpu a tame gazelle, the distance, 
gradii.a11y increased to about half a inile. A 
'greyhound is next loosed, the fiUcou flown at 
the same time, and tho gazelle’s throat is out 
—the bird and tlie hound being fed with the 
meat. After the sacrifice of three gazeUes, 
the falcon’s education is pronounced complete, 
an<l it is taken to the field, to strike for 
itself. 

The Arabs h.ave an honour and hone^, 
amoiigthem which is quite incorruptible, lia- 
rauders' and thieves ns they are iu their-own 
vocation, yet, when their sense of honour is 
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roraed, they may be trpstecl to. any extent. 
!^himan, one of Mr. Layai-d’a guiding- 
cTilefs,*’tracked some camels for six weel^, 
“that had been stolen from the encampment 
While under his protection. He felt his 
bOnonr involved, and would have spent a life- 
t'ilhe in recovering the lost property, rather 
tl)^ have it said that his guest or friend had 
heon robbed while under his charge. At last, 
ho recovered the c.amels, after infinite trouble 
and exertion, and brouglit them back to Lay- 
ard, who happened to be absent at the time, 
ncUher waiting nor wishing for a reward. And 
Suttum, tliat bravo and beautiful Ion of the 
Hearth, was often sent across the desert with 
five or six hundred pounds of money—^liis only 
reward being a silk dress or two, with now 
and then a camel-load of lice or corn for his 
famil3\ Once a liedouin came all the way 
alone from the neighbourhood of Bagdad to 
p.ay the balance of a wool account, amuanting 
to three or four shillings, and would not 
accept any reward wliatuver. On the whole, 
a race more gallant, daring, goiicrous, loving, 
anrl trustworthy, when ouce placed in the 
position of friends and protectors, is not to be 
found anywhere. And as the bouiitlless free¬ 
dom of the Bedouin life gives it a charm, no 
otlu r state of existence possesses in spite of 
all its privations, so, witli all the faults of the 
Bedouin character, its alTectiouate sincerity 
and princely generosity give it a claim on 
one's respect and love not easily accorded to 
men more civilised, but perhaps less virtuous. 
Men who, as the noble Hatom, would slay a 
priceless mare, in times of famine, to feed 
801U0 stranger guests that chanced to come 
to the ieuls—who, as Suttum, would carry 
inonc}' thatYuiuld enrich them for life, across 
the desert, where the owner of that gold 
could never track them, and where they 
might <lefy pui-suit or detection, yet carry it 
as surely .as if guarded by an army—such 
men as these are not barbarians, nor is that 
code of niorirls to bo despised which 
gives such practical results. 

CHIPS. 

SEHSIBL15 NEWS OP A SEA-SNAKE. 

It is comfortable to get some account from 
a trustworthy naturalist of a sea-serpent 
that is neither a bitncli of sea-weed nor a 
bunch of lies. Mr. Peach, a gentleman 
whose namo is famiUor to all working men 
of science, as jjjpssessing the property of an 
accutate and intelligent observer, tells us 
that a few weeks ago a specimen of a singular 
and rare serjientine fish was cast on shore in 
Sinclair’s Bay, a few miles from the town of 
Wick in Scotland. This water monster ccr^ 
tainly is a very fine sea-snake, though not 
perhaps the well-known sea-serpent of 

When it tvas brought in it had been much 
mangled and cat abPut by the fishormen; who 
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styled it a Ciel-lonin—a name very apt.^p-be 
corrupted into Sea Lion by those whp< ]^Ye 
caught, from time to time, only glimpees of 
the head, which displays a sort of mane. . . 

Only a few specimeiis of the anim^ have 
hithei-to been desciibod as having been 
found on the British shores. Those which 
have been deseribed were all of considerable 
sixe; but the last caught is the monster among 
moiistei- 3 . His length is fifteen feet six inches, 
fr-om the eyes only, to not quite the tip of the 
tail. The two ends of him are immeasn rable, 
because the tail has been much iujured, 
its tip broken off, while the wlmlu of the 
head up to the eye has been knocked to pieces, 
partly by the fishermen and partly by the 
creature itself in its de.ath struggles. Another 
foot might therefore be added to the raea- 
t-urable length. The greatest depth of his 
body is one foot two inches, and it would re¬ 
quire a skewer three and a half inches long 
to transfix him breadtliKlBe in the thicket 
part. His eyes are perfect, an inch and a half 
.across, having the pupil dark and iris silvery: 
these eyes are so placed, near the top of the 
head, that they would be coiisjucuous objects 
while tlie creature swam upon the surface of 
the water. The head, as before said, is mu¬ 
tilated so much that little cau be said about 
it. There are, visible upon it, stumps of a 
cluster of spinc-like fins, well adapted for the 
support of a long crest, which probably 
existed until a boat-hook dealt about the 
snake's head its destructive blows. Upon the 
ridge of his liack, extending along the whole 
lengt h, is the doi-sal fin; but the top part of it 
is nearly all rubbed off. The skin is of a 
beautiful silvery colour, with fine dai’k bands 
that pass down from head to tail. The vei*- 
tebral column—is not of bone at all, but 
gristly, and not three quarters of an inch 
across. When cut through it shows merely as 
a filou filled with a jelly-like substance. 

As to the actual nature of this rare visitor, 
all competent authorities agred that it is a 
large example of the gymnetrus, a visitor 
known better by the name of riband-lath or 
deal-fish. 

We do not intend to enter into a de¬ 
bate about the sea-serpent. That would 
be cruel to our readers. Let us, however, 
say, that against the possibility of its exist¬ 
ence one of the strongest arguments used was, 
th.at if such animals were in being, some 
portion of their skeletons, espoc'iaUy bits 
of the backbone, would have been thrown 
ashoi'o. Now hero we have a creature of a 
snake-like form, sixteen feet in length; that 
is to say, two feet longer than any similar sea 
monster of the snake kind, before found. It is 
crowned with a long pendulous tuft on the 
back of the head, which tvould vreli represent 
the mane which sea-serpent seers liave always 
described. Swimming as the fish docs on its 
edge, and not flat like a sole or halibut, the 
extreme thinness compared with the depth 
would give it great rapidity of motion, and 
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’Hke flexibitlt^ of the extnunelyideUcate carti- 
iagmoas spmal column—uowhere au inch 
tliick—would cause its uuumer of progressiou 
to be rery like that of a aei'pent. 

The greatest woudere uf the deep are almost 
hidden from the eye of man. These meteoric 
silver-coated iisheB appear to reside in the 
depths, and it is only at long intervals, and 
after a succession of tempests, that a solitary 
individual is sometimes cast upon the shore; 
where its delicate body is found torn and 
mutilated by the elements, and on the rocks. 

Mr. Peach’s fish of sixteen feet lonjj, seen at 
a distance—“Swimming as it wonld swim when 
at the surface of the water with its crest mid 
dorsal fin exposed, its silvery shining sides, 
and the long wake left by its peculiar motion 
—might, at a disUmee, be considered, by sur¬ 
prised eyes, tbii-ty feet in leugtli, or eveni 
more. i>«t, when we remember that tbe| 
samjdes tiiken on the British shores havei 
^een found in comparatively narrow, shallow, 
ana %uld seas, and were probably but small' 
and sickly specimens carried against their \ 
will out of the depths of their own oceans, in j 
warmer climes, we may easily conceive that 
otliers of Uie kind very much larger may be 
dwellers there. It is well known that the 
liackbone of the largest shai’k becomes a mass 
of jelly very soon after putrefaction baa com- i 
meuced, and we may argue that should' 
a fish of the kind here mentioned, even ten 
times its size, be met witli, the vertebras \ 
would be only seven inches and a half across; j 
and, being also frailer than the shark’s, they ; 
would still sooner perish. 

It is an interesting fact that the first re-1 
corded specimen of the fish here i-oiigbly | 
described was found near Laud’s Bud, iuj 
Clornwall: and tliis, the last, near John; 
O’Groat’s, Caitihuess: the others in places | 
situated between these extreme points. Thus 1 
tliey take the range of the whole coast of I 
Great Britain, washed by the British Chtuinel! 
and the Gefman Ocean ; but hitherto the 
appearance of no such crea,ture has been 
noticeil in Ireland. 

STKOLLERS AT DUMBLEDOWN- 
V BEAHy. 

The strollers. Have not the righteous 
powers of law, reforip, science, and sectarian¬ 
ism been directed fur centuries against the 
strollers 1 There have been wise J ustices in 
ruffs, uud doublets, and trunk-hose, deter¬ 
mined to put the strollers down, and most 
signally failing in so doing, ever since the time 
of tiie Spaui^ Armada; just as, I dare say, 
in the myOiie tune of San Apollo and all tlie 
gods and goddesses, the great Justice Midas— | 
for all that he was squire, knight of tlie shire, > 
and custos rotnlornui—failed in pivtilug the | 
strollers of his epocli down. Strollers nave: 
been declared rogues and vagabonds l)y allj 
sorts of statutes : pulpit thunuer and quarter | 
eessiouB lightning have been levelled t^amotj 


them times out of number. Ho mht^r; ^hs 
strollers have a principle of life in thank 
stronger than the whole family of Shallowi 
Hunted from populous neighbourhoods, and 
threatened with all those legal perils wlrtch 
attend the dire English crime of being 
unlicensed, they are surely to be found, aftei 
apparently irratriovable extinguishment, cosily 
ensconced in some quiet little village, tM 
marvel and delight of the uusophistioated, as 
they have been for ages. 

Here they are, this blessed spring-tide 
I afternoon, in my dear Bumbledowndeai’y. 
Their wheels have been new tired, some fresh 
stitches have been put into the buskin, an 
additional inch has l^en added to the cothur¬ 
nus, and some extra dabs have been given to 
the scenery; but here in its entirety is the 
Thespian waggon at Dumblcdowadeury. 

Wliich Dumbledowndeary, 1 beg to remark, 
is thoroughly an out of the way pliice. One of 
our magnates e-xpresses his opiuiou that it is 
left out—at all events, you can’t find it in— 
many maps of England, and it never rains or 
snows at the some time it does in other places. 
There is no mint in l>umliieduundetiry, no 
turnip-radishes, no salad-oil, and there are 
very lew carrots. There is tw hi'injer ; there wa.s 
one some tune ago, hut he made a most signal 
failure of it, and died. There is veiy liltlo 
clergyman; for the incumbent couldn’t 
make the place out, so be spends bis living 
of six bunilred a year in Hastings, and the 
euro of souls is done in job-work by a succes¬ 
sion of clerical nonentities, of whom very little 
indeed is seen, between service. There is 
never any cholera at Bumblcdowndeary, and 
seldom any fever, and so little sickness and 
few accidents, that our doctor’s ]>rincipal 
amputations are confined to the ])lauts in liis 
greenhouse, and he is fain to eke out his time 
by taking photographic portraits, for pare 
love of science, of the inliabltauts, to their 
immense delight: mate mglorious Miltons 
coming out under the ]U'Occss and on the 
prepared paper, as speaking likenesses, and 
“Cromwells,guiltle.-i8 oftlieir country’s blood,” 
all generally mild men with sandy whiskers, 
appearing beneath the Influence of collodion 
and iodine, as the most truculent and black- 
bearded bravos. We have no crime, and no 
immorality (to speak oQ, and our only i-egret 
is, that more Londoners do not arrive at onr 
natty railway station; wander in our green 
lanes and voieeiul woods, fill tlieir eyes with 
the delioioiis prospet of wood and water, ami 
meadow around them ; taste our publicans’ 
neat wines, and avail themselves of thelr 
commodious stabling, and at last be so de¬ 
lighted with the place as to buy, build, or 
hire houses, and settle in Dumbledowndeai^ 
altogether. But 1 am afraid that those who 
know of and love this quern-, pleasant, little 
spot, keep tlie secret to themselves, as those 
Indians do who are aware of the city of gold 
in Central America, and tell no stranger,lest 
the profane vulgar should step lb and s^tuil it. , 
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Oor taste for the drama in Dumbledowa- 
^^ 17 , thoagh not o^n indulged, Is vast. We 
take trips to town sometimes, and go to the 
play; and mighty are the disaissious that 
afterwards take place about the phij-s we have 
seen. We have settlers amongst us, hermits 
Ipng since retired from the busy world, who 
osn muember Siddons, the elder Keau, and 
young. These “shoulder their crotch and 
show how ” plays were acted. There was a 
d^k man who lodged up the hack lane last 
year, and was supposed to have been formerly 
a play-actor. It was mooted that he should 
reai.1 Sliakspeare in the schoolroom; and 
he said he would think about it; which I sujv 
pose lie has been doing ever since, for no 
more came of the proposition. Wo h.ave 
frequent bets of fours and sixes of alco¬ 
holic fluids, i-espectiug the exact readings 
of quota! ions fj'oni the dramatists; and re¬ 
ference being made to the authors’ works 1 
themselvc-s, both parties are generidlV found to j 
be in the wrong. Lastly, though we have no 
regular theatre (not even the smallest j)roviii- 
cial one, within ten miles), we are visited, with 
tolerable regularity, once a year, by a l)and ol 
those perijiatetic histrionics called strollers. 
They omitted to visit us last year, iind 1 grieved; 
thinking the dramatic element in jjurnble- 
downdeary w.is on the decline; hut a few 
days since, walking up street, the time being 
dinner time, and the object of my journey the 
fruitless one of procuring a ha’porth of mint, 
with a view to its conversion into sauce 
for hvnib, I was greeted with the intelligence 
that the mnmmera were come. 

The announcement was the more pleasant 
as it followeil close on the heels of .another 
class of ainnsements with which we have 
lately been favoured. We have seen a sight 
in Dumbledowndeary w’ithiii the last fort¬ 
night not unfamiliar, 1 dare say, to luy older 
and travelled readers, but wliieh to the 
younger portion must be ijuite novel and sur¬ 
prising, Wliat do you think of five wild 
and picturesque foreignei's appearing in Dum- 
bledowndeary, coming from no man knows 
where, and going no man knew whither; 
four of them leading two nionsitrous bears and 
two hideous wolves, with chains and muzzles, 
and the fifth man bearing a dram of uncouth 
make, which he smote continuously! Bears 
and wolves in England ! They took us back 
to the time of ^ug Egbert, and tlio Royal 
Bear, which lived in the Tower, and washed 
iiimself in the River Thames. The bears 
were brown beasts, with that pitiably half¬ 
human appearance, which beiu's have when 
on their hindlegs, of being distressed 
mariners in shaggy brown coats and 
trousers, much too loose for them : the 
name of one of them was Martin, and a most 
tvoe-begone Martin he was, with paws like 
, very dirty driving gloves, with the fingers 
' o^ing through, a preposterous muzzle, and 
a "i^uerol expression of the most infinite rag- 
gednesB and wrotchedness. He danced, did 


Martin, and went ihrough the military exer¬ 
cise, and kissed his keeper at the word Uf 
command, with oh ! such an unmistahablie, 
longing in his countenance to amplify the 
kiss into a hug, and a gnash, and a tear! 
Martin’s brother was a young bear—Martin 
I the foundling, perhaps—who, whether thq 
major part of his sorrows were yet to come, 

! according to the axiom, or not, seemed to 
have quite enough of them now, and aban¬ 
doned himself to despair in the dust, at every 
convenient opiortunity, till forced to assume 
the duopedal attitude by the cudgel of his 
master. As to the two wolves, they were not 
performing wolves, nor dancing wolves, nor 
learned wolves, by any means; they were 
sinqily wolves—lanky, brindled, savage-look¬ 
ing la-ealures, whose existence was eiuhilterud 
by an insuftioiency of r.aw flesli, human, or 
otherwise, and by the necessity of wearing a 
muzzle, and being tugged about by a chain. 
They viewed the |>eri(>rmanceB of their 
hretiiren with profound disgust and coih|||||^ 
tlieir m.asters, whom they unwillingly ' 

ted to drag them along, with moro disgust 
still, mingled with fear and loathing. Mon 
delighted them not, nay, nor woman eilhor ; 
the one sole object on wiiich their attention 
Seemed fixed, aiid to which their desires wore 
directed, lay in the amalgamated legs of the 
juvenile papu1ati<in of J>umblcduwudeary. 
For those tender, L'esliy, tearable, eruiich.able, 
howlable-for extremities did their fierce 
mouLlis water, their teeth gnash, and their 
eyeballs glare, and their bushy tails dis¬ 
port tliemselves, iji a manner horrid to 
beliukl. 

If the hears and the wolves, and their 
strange keepers (the man with the drum was 
a study in himself) we^-e a source of aiunsi- 
nieut, imagine wlmt a fertile source of recre¬ 
ation the sti'ollers mnst have been. As 
soon as I heard that the mummers were 
come, I lost no time, you may bo sure, in re¬ 
pairing to the spot where thly iiad set up 
their theatre. It was not iU-ebosen. A 
giem patch of land, with a natural amphi¬ 
theatre of turf around it, then a path, then 
another patch, where Mr. Clewline, tlie sail- 
maker, spi'eads out his sails like gigantic 
toble-clotlis, and pitches them, or waterproofs 
them, or does something to them with s.inie 
mysterious compound; and then the bn ad 
shining river with the yachts dancing on its 
bosom, like trim bits of nautical cabinet- 
making; the dusky brick-laden barges with 
heavy sails, that wonld seem to be impreg¬ 
nated with brick-dust too, ao dusky red are 
they ; the sqnat Prusidan and Swedish barks 
waiting at the ballast wharf; the Gravesend 
steamer’jmfiing awl smoking along the chan¬ 
nel on the Essex side ; the unobtrusive, yet 
labouring ant-like little tugs, pilot fishes 
to great sharks and whales of Yankee 
liners, and Green's Indiamen and Australian 
packet-ships, deep in the waterwith auriferous 
cargoes. There is one-legged iiarker in liis 
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Httte tjoat, hifl oars as he feaihen glancing in 
the wet spray and golden'sun like priceless 
gems, though theyare but humble laucewooti 
after all. There is Mr. Tliunib, the pilot, 
shoving dlF to board and pilot, nolens volens, 
a homeward-bound ship; there is a neat little 
skiff pulling in from a yacht with ladies deep 
in novel reading and crochet work ; there, 
opposite to me, in Essex, are flat marsh lands, 
and flatter meadows, and Ibo white smoke of 
anotlier train on anotljor railway, and there¬ 
abouts, they tell me, lives the wicked con¬ 
tractor who sold the bay which the horses 
couldn’t eat, and which it was very lucky they 
did not eat, under the cireunistances of cold 
lamb connected with the forage in question ; 
and here, at my feet, is the grassy patch with 
tim strollers’ booth upon it. 

It IS a very tumbledown edifice indeed, of 
old boards and canvas, wliieh have evidently 
done service in conu< less grassy patches, to 
te vn othiijg of fairs, all over England. There 
w<3B|^iiler proscenium suppoiled on a plat- 
ftini, about which there can be no mislake 
nt all, for it siiujdy consists of a few loose 
bo.ards placed ou tbo body of a vau, wliich 
evidently serves for the convej’auce of the 
paraphernalia of the company through the 
•country. Tiie prosceulum itself, as a work of 
art, is abominable ; as a curiosity it is laud¬ 
able. All styles of decoration find represen¬ 
tatives on its surface—the intensely Pric- 
Itaphaelile prevailing; for the rules of per¬ 
spective ai’e wholly set aside, and the avidity of 
tne artist for parity and brilliancy have caused 
him to throw .aside all except the primary 
colours—red, blue and yellow. There are two 
latcml doors, which rae.an nothing, inasmuch 
as they le.idto nothing, and don’t op.^n, and 
u{)oa which knockers in the Louis Qnaterze 
style are planted in hitter mockery. TJiei-e 
is a door, left centre, which is of some signi¬ 
fication,' inasmuch as it is the box, pit, and 
galleryentrauce,andpay-placc. Thesummit of 
the proseeniuln is occupied by those useful do- 
mestio animals, the lion and unicorn at issne, 
as usual, about the possession of the crown, 
and more, frequently, I am afrmd, getting more 
brown bread than white broad or plimi cake 
during Iho progress of their hostilities ; there 
are A quantity of flowers pp,inted, which, if 
fiovolty of design and strangeness of colour 
met with their reward, would infallibly carry 
•off the pld medid at Cliiswick aud all other 
hortieultitriil shows; aud, finally, there arc 
tile mamus of the proprietor’s of the booth— 
Messrs. Hayes aud 'Waltoii—glaring in red 
lead, and yellow ochre, and blue verditer. 
Tire “w.alk up” process to the booth is 
nj'parcntly efl'eetecl by au iuolhied plane, 
with a few battens nailed across it at ir¬ 
regular iiiti'rViils—au Avernus of which the 
descent will be, 1 opine, more facile than the 
ascent. 

There is a aide door of ingress, however,— 
the stage door, I presume, to the Tlieatre 
Boyal ilumblcdowbdeary. Close by it is 


' another van with a hood or tilt—a sort of , 
mixture of the Thespian and Eommanej^ ^ 
or Gipsy, very picturesque. There is a’ 
ladder leading up to this van or waggon. 
Detween its shafts there is at this moment, 
smoking his pipe, an individual who, by 
his smock frock, miglit bo a waggon|^{ 
by his tight-fitting trou.sers, a stablen^;;’ 
by his squab oilskin hat a sailor; by nis 
broken nose and scarred complexion, a fighting 
man ; but who, by his wavy bhick bait (yet 
bearing the brand of the fillet), "his shaven 
jaw, his stage ^e, stage lip, stage step, is, un¬ 
mistakably a Thespian, a strolh’v, a mum¬ 
mer, if you will. Can this be Haves 1 Wal¬ 
ton, perhaps 1 No, Walton should be short 
aud stout, and, if I mistake not, bald. He 
can’t be both, may be one, is perchance 
neither. As 1 muse, iuiotlier man who, in 
his blue frock coat, has a smack of the 
butcher, crosses him, bciu’lng a piiil of water, 
and outers the stage door. ZIs jmzzlcs me 
horribly ! What can ho want a pail of water 
for ? Not for ablution—th.at would l>e too 
absurd; not for drinking—that wore ab- 
surdcr still; perlia]i.s for some dramatic 
purpose, for something in tlio jday. Auim 
comes forth from the booth, a female foivn, 
closely draped in a dingy shawl that might 
have been woni as a toga in one ot tlie 
comedies of Meander, it looks so old. 1 can¬ 
not see her face ; but, as she climbs into the 
waggon, 1 catch a glim})sc of a cotton stoek- 
ing-^pink ? AVell, not very pink ; say laveu- 
dored by dirt; and a red leat.her broilcqnin. 

’ 'f is a dancer ; and, as she di^sapx)eiirs the^o 
protrudes for a second from under the tilt,a 
iiiun.’inface, .and tliat face is white with chalk, 
red with x>aiut, aud bald, witli a cockscomb, 
'.and' is os the face of a clown, and 1 get 
cxtiitcd. 

So do sonic eighty or a hundred boys and 
girls, of various sizes and iiges, who are stand¬ 
ing, like me, on the turf or gainholliiig on the 
turf ampliithcatre,some with the intention, ns 
I have, of patronising Hayes and Walton, 
when their theatre opens. Othci’s, oppressed 
by that perpetual want of pence that vexeth 
public children, contenting themselves with 
seeing as much as they can of the outside of 
the show, hopeless of internal admittance. It 
is very good to see all these hajipy poor 
children, not ragged, but in the decent, homely’, 
common clothes that country childi'en 
wear; it is very good to hear this village 
murmur as 

The mingling uotee come soften’d from hetoWa 
I cannot hear 

The swain responsive ns the millcmaid song; 
swains don’t respond or milkmaids slug in' 
these back parts. I can’t bear , J 

The watchdog’s voice that bays the whispering win4i!^ 

but I can hear ’■' 

The ptafful children jnst let loose ftom schodll '’'• 
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. tbe noiiy geese gal)blmg o'er the pool, the inoluding among its popaiatiw'. ebaotinards- 
BObet herd lowmg to meet their young, and men, bargemen, watermen, mkI' fi8hwn»ea-« 
the loud laugh which speaks (not always, persons all supposed to have a lively iotereiit 
dear Goldsmitli), the vacant mind, m the progress of the war—changinl the drama 

Two sober horses feed quietly by the side to the Taissian Wsir and the Gallant Turic • 
of the tilted chariot, while the rest of the or, Death, the Danube, and the Tartar 
landscape is made up by a misanthropic Bride. 

doiOtoy which appears to have given up We Tiave waited a considerable time 

thSBtles altogether as gross and sensual luxu-so considerable indeed that Mr. Sjn-outs 

rtes, and browses contentedly on chalk and the peripatetic fishmonger and purveyor of 
stnntedci thistles ; and a big brown dog that sundries in general, has driven his little truck 
seems to know everybody, and tumbles every- drawn by a placid little ass, to the brink of 
body, and makes a very fierce pretence of the amphitheatre, and is driving quite a 
barking and biting, belying his fierceness all brisk trade in cakes, nuts, apples, oraiiKes 
the. time by the wagging of his tail and the and ginger beer. We almost feel inisliW 
leer mi liis honest counteininee—a landscape to ask lor bills of the play, 
of happiness and plenty, and quietude, and By and by a little cheer directs my 
tlie Queen’s peace. attention from the proscenium ; and my 

Of I’oace, say I ? As I watch the strollers’ spirits are rawed to the highest pitch by the 
• booth, there comes across the field of the appearance on the platform of an Individual, 
river a little black steamer, with a white lie makes his app-jaraiice, curiously, much ip 
luitnel, towing a hulkisli, outlandish bark, the same iiiauucr as I have seen Mr, Cidcrafk. 
with her mainmast all gone to pieces, with make his appeamice on a certain dreadM 
an outlandish llag at her mizen, and floating stage in front of one of Her Majesty’s 
pi-oudly above it the English ensign. This is where lie does the second tragedy business— 
a Eussiaii prize; and, as though looking cautiously advancing to the front and euri- 
through a camera, you suddenly drew a red ously peering into and scanning tlie jjopulaoe. 
slide between the lens and the eye, tliis field But he wears garments far different from 
of peace becomes at ome a field of war. See, the dooiustcr’s sables ; having on a pair of 
transport number forty-two is just going gay boots, which 1 dai-e swear have been 
dow'ii river; she is chock full of heavy originally ancle-jacks, and are now covered 
guns and munitions of war; yonder little with a coat of nd paint; a pair ol 
schooner, painted light-blue, a Eruitercr ample calico trousers, a bro.ad leathern belt 
from the Azores, liwleu with peaceful oranges wilh a laruc bras-s buckle (pattern the Miller 
and lemons, has been ch.'irtered by govern- anil his Alcn—^size, Grimioff), a velveteen 
ment for the coiivey.anee of stores to the liolka jacket with coarse gold lace sewn down 
Black Sea ; Iraiisixirt muuber nineteen is all the seams, au imitation point-lace collar 
expected down shortly with artillery horses, and such a tiirhan ! a wondrous combmation 
and triinsport number seventy with hussars of a wide-awake hat with a dirty shawl 
and lancers. I begin to romeniber that, twisted round it, and streamers of spangled 
within a tew miles of my quiet, peaceful, little gauze, and a broken feather—a turban that 
Dumbledowndeary, are the most famous would make auy Cheltenham or Leamington 
arsenals and dockyards to be found in this spinster die of envy. This individual, after 
mortal world—fields of the balls of death— a cursory but evidently efficient survey’of his 
laboratories of destructive missiles. But auditory—having reckoned them all up, and 
the waters curl and arc blue and spark- divided the paying from the non-paying’ones 
ling, aud the tides have their ebb and —disappears into the place from whence he 
.flow, whether their burdens be pe.acefiil came; soon, however, to re-appear with a long 
argosies or armed galleys ; and the river- green drum, whose bruised parchments attest 
shores I’emcmber that they hiive scon the how long and often it has suffered the dis- 
Danes in the Thames, anil the Dutch in cipline of the stick. This drum he discreetly 
the Medway, and the mntiny at the Nore. proceeds to sling by a coixl to the posts of the 
and that they were none the less green and jn-osceuium, atal deliberately performs a solo 
smiling. upon it—a solo that has very little begiunin" 

Messrs. Hayes and Walton do not trouble and an elastic end—being capable of prolon- 
themselves about the war, save in so far lui it gation ad infiuitum ; or of being cut shai'p off 
affects the price of tallow candles and two- when necessity requires, 
inch rope, or influences the minds of their To him, presently, a man in private 
audiences, leading them (H, and W.) to com- clothes, with a trombone. Next, a man with 
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inch rope, or influences the minds of their To him, presently, a man in private 
audiences, leading them (H, and W.) to com- clothes, with a trombone. Next, a man with i 
pose and perform pieces of a war turn or of a a horn, and a troublesome cough, which 
military tendency—all to suit the populai- makes of his horn-blowing one conti- 
aj^tite for the drama pugnacious. Thus, mial catarrh. Next, a young lady in long 
though the piece originally announced for black ringlets and long white calico; next, a 
tills eveniu" was the Corsican Brothers, or ditto ditto in red Lairliraided and short pn-ft 
the Fatal Keserablanro and the Murdered calico spangled trousers to match, and bSTi 
Twins; H.andW,,finding Dumbledowndeary boots; next a diminutive chiid-waman or 
W bs [ pai^tlall^ a down-to-sea-golhg place, woman-child, I, scarce^ know which, who. 










WOBBS. 


her datlc luilr and slight 

figure, would be pretty but for a preter- 


nahir^y large and oooeave forehead—a fore¬ 
head that seems to arcpie wrong and uiis- 
meuagehient somewhere beyond ihuiuevitable 
malibrmation of nature; next a magnificent 
creation fall six feet high, with flowing black 
hair (or wig), a plumed hat, an imitation 
mint-lace collar, abalf modem military, half 
iSliisabethan doublet, a fiurce sword, trunk 
hose, buckskin (imitation) tights, and a 
pair of Jack-boots—^iarge, high in the thigh, 
acute in tlie peaks, lustrous with co])al var¬ 
nish or grease—a inounrch pair of uoots— 
such boots that hml yon dared displace them 
and they had been liombastes’, he would have 
had your life in a twinkling in Xiiig Arlaxo- 
minos* time. These boots seem to 02 >|>ress 
their wearer with a deeii and awful sense of 
the rosiionsibility they involve. T’hey are 
perchaueo the only pair of Jack boots in the 
Cuinjiuiiy, and to wear them, perlia(>s, is as 
precious a favour as it wjis ol olil to wear tlie 
king’s robe ol honour, ^'hls booted man 
moves with an alternate short step and sinde. 
Ills eyes are bent downward, but not in 
Imiuilify—they arc looking at In'- bools. He 
has no eyes, no ears, no llionght a]i))ir( ’il]y 
for any tiling beyond tliose nether casings. 1 
look at him with fear and loathing, mingled 
W'ith patriotic hatred; for I seem to recognise 
in him the Emperor of Itiissia, and already 
suspect him of nefarious designs connected 
with the 'I'artar Ihide. 

Two more personages a])pear in succession, 
and make up the effective streuglh of the 
company. There is au old man with feeble 
legs and a flaxen wig, ill-eoueealing a stubbly 
gi’cy he,ad of hair. He wears a giay j<*ikin 
with hanging sleeves; beneath which there is 
a suspicion of Dirk liatteraick’s ]iiiik striped 
shirt, and hose to lunteh. llesidus being 
the old m.an of the physicnlly and 

dramatically, he is one of the oridiestra like¬ 
wise, and caificH a battered old flageolet, of 
which the music comos out all at wiwig 
holes and produces dismal discord. The last 
hist 1 ionic who makes himself manifest, is a 
little miin, who, by his particularly bandy 
legs, full, cockscomb and painted face isoftlio 
down, downy—the down I caught a glimpse 
of in the waggon; anij who has a habit of 
rubbing his face contimially with a blue 
pocket hatidkercliief rolled up info a very 
smaU balh wliidi, taking his painted face into 
consideration, is, at the lea.st, inconvenient. 
The comiMinj' range themselves on the plat¬ 
form, and there is dead silence in the amplii- 
theat ce. Yon might hear a iiiece of sweetstuff 
drop. 

1 very soon find that the down does not 
belie, bis apjK'arancc ; for he advancis to the 
(Mit witli the man in the woiideifnl turban, ‘ 
a/1 is immediately addressed by him as Mr. 
iuSbrimau and ilcsired to be funny. 

Upon which ho at once stamis upon his 
head. (Jniortunately, however, the bou'ds 


upon which he stands being loose, it caexm 
to one of them to stand upon its bead ]ika* 
wise, upon the fulcrum atfd lever pdfidnle, 
and Mr. Memman is very nearly precipitased 
down the inclined plane, and into the soidst 
of his admirera. He as suddenly reeovetn 
himself, and makes a joke which is lMae 
the lest happy for not having the rei)|d|^ 
connection with the event which has Jttjit 
occurred, 

“ Merrimau,” says the turbaned TWk, in a 
Jaunty, ofi'-hand manner, “havs you ever 
traveileil ?” 

“ AU over the world," answers Merriman. 

“ Have you been in ’Men ikar i" 

“ No, not there ; I said all over the world 
miiMl." 

“ Well, in Afrikar, Europe, ’iStralia ?” 

“ No, no, 1 said the world.” 

“ Well, where ’ave yon been V' * 

Mr. Merrimau scratches his head as if to 
refresh his geographical romiuiscenues, and 
after a pause, auswciv, “i’vc been in Dimible- 
downdcary.” 

This is taken as a givat joke, and is roared 
at accordingly. 

" Merrimau,’’ asks he of the turban agiun, 
“what is ntiiiseiise 1" 

“Why,” to him replica the joooso, “to cat 
vinegar with a fork's iiotisense. To try to 
atop tlie tide witli a le.isjiDon’s nonsense. 
And to tiy to stop a-womau’s tongue when 
she’s a t<ilking’s nuu.seu^e.” 

'lliis is I'cceived as evi'ii a more excpiisito 
witticism tliau the first, and is gre< teil with 
much haw-hawiiig and eia]>piiig of iiands by 
the men, and much bliishing and giggling by 
the women. The little folks laugli, ss it is 
their happy jirivilege to laugh at everything 
at winch they don’t cry. 

Merriman is proceeding to make another 
joke, when the I'urk stojis liim. 

“Yon had belter, Merriman,” he says, 
“hinform the company that this lieveuiiig we 
shall have the honour of pfromining the Koo- 
shianWar and the (JallantTuik ; or, Death, 
the Danube, and the Tartar Ihidc.” 

Merrimau makes the luinouiicoment with 
many duliheratc mistakes and transpositions 
of the original text. 

“Astheiitrommeuceswill ho raatlicr long,” 
the Talk adds by way of rider, “ we will 
fust ’avo a shut dence on the outside, and 
the pfroiunienccs will then kmeiico in the 
hinteriar. iiadiiiissiou sixiienco to boxes, 
and thnippence to gallery.” 

Thu shut dence then takes place. But 
as tlio space is extremely limited on which 
its evolutions are pertuiTned, the dancers 
literally walk through the figures. Thu 
clown moves bis legs a great deal, but his 
body not much, and is excessively active 
within a confined space. The old man, 
whose legs move naturally of thcinaelveii 
through feebleness, is psriuytically nimlds; 
and the young lady in white calico is 
as energedo as she can be under tbs< 
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. eir(minetanoe& 1 loolc her and Ihe little 
diUd-troman adth a eort of nervous in¬ 
terest, ahd observe that they cliug to 
eoiw 'Other, and vrhieiwr together, aud 
make mueh of one another. I imagine 
some relationship between theih, or at least 
BOOM strong ^mpatby and bond of love and 
si}|j|Mrii>g, often stronger, God knows, than 
ties of Wood. As for the Emperor of Knssin, 
he feels it plainly beneath the dignity of his 
boots tt dance, and contents liim'^elf witla an 
occasional grim bow to his pailner. 

There is rather a hitch at the end of the 
shut deuce, and to say the tiutli, rather a 
long wait before the pfrummcuces kniern'o 
in tlio hiuloriar. Peih.aps the manager is 
wailiiig for the approach of dusk, for it is 
yet bioad daylight; perhaps (and the noise 
of some Liddeu hammers would .seem to bear 
'out this view of the question) the arrange¬ 
ments are not yet e<»injileted. Me.smvhile 
tile solo on the drum is rejientod, and an 
overture liy the whole of tlie orehestra (any 
tune or time) and then there is another 
shut dence, performed however without the 
co-opcratlou of the Emiieror, who, ])roh.alily 
disgusted at tlie le\ity of the proceedings, 
diba])]>e:irs nltogelher. 

Just then T la'ceine sensible of the presence 
of young IIany I’att, who is eommouly 
known as tho Yonng Siptire, .snd Inis made 
nj> Ins miiul to drain the cuj> of dilirioiis ex- 
clteiiieut known as Life lu IMmhledown- 
deary to the veiy dregs. Young Tfari'y 
lias a eoatwith many pockets, and trousi rs 
fitting faun luneh tighter than his skin, and, 
if tho eonstaiit perusal of a hetting-book 
made a reading man, would take a double 
fust class at any uuiveisity. ad cundeni 
He bets freily, does young Harry, upon 
fights, races, hop-harvests, trotting mares, 
Ciibbjge, boatinc, r,atting, cricketing, and 
general events. He has brought with him a 
gallon of beer, in a fl.it stone bottle, .and a 
quantity of bivdseye tobacco and short japes. 
Ho is quite an enthusiastic admirer ol the 
minor dram.o, though in rather a violent and 
turbulent phase. 

He startles me at first somewhat by ad- 
ilrossing tho mighty Emjieror of Eiisski him¬ 
self by his fliriatiau name, and by making 
derisive inquiries after bis state of health. 
Ho alarms me by gallantly ofifering beer to 
tho lady in while ; by breaking into the very 
marrow of Mr. Merriman’s witticisms with 
adze-headed jokes of his own, and by jiouring 
forth to me the details of an irruption 
he h.ad made into the dressing-room of 
tho company—^which was the stage of the 
theatre, indeed—and, according to his ac¬ 
count, presented an exactly similar apjiear- 
ance to the bam made famous in Hogarth’s 
print. But, when I find that his irec-nnd- 
eaainess is appreciated to the fiillest extent; 
that Hayes evidently thinks him a bold fel¬ 
low, and Walton a dashing spirit, I begin to 
think that I have been living behind the 


fime somehow, md that 1^ in DumbHadovn- 
deary is the li& for a rackety blade, afUar WL 

Louder beats the -drum, aud louder staS 
bra^ the mosio through tlie inspiriting 
strains of Pop goes tho Weasel, whion 
dashing melody young Harry has called for, 
and is now supposed to be heard for the fii-st 
time in DumbledowDdeary. Hey for dissi¬ 
pation ! Let us throw aside the convuiK 
tioualiiies of society and be gay and rackety 
with a vengeance. We spuru the inclined 
plane, with its servile battens nailed across, 
and enter the Theatre Royal by the side- 
door, when we immediately assume nine 
jioiiits of the law—possessinn of a front seat 
—supposed to form part of the boxes; young 
Harry sternly tendering the gallery price, 
threepence, which after some demur is 
accepted by the Tartar Biide, who appears 
to be Argus-eyetl J lor though taking money 
at the g.illery door outside, she spies us in 
rtie boxes, and is literally down upon us in a 
twinkling. 

During an interi'al of from ten to fifteen 
minutes, some twenty sooi-e of our population 
come tumbling into the theatre. There is 
nothing but a coame canvas covering, sup¬ 
ported on poles, overhead, rough deal plunks 
on tressels to sit upon, and the bait* grass 
beneath. Tlie theatre is—well, not biil- 
haiitlv, blit—lighted with somebody’s jiatent 
g.as, which .appears to be a remaikably jiiteliy 
compound, flaring away in tin cressets. We 
make ouracives very eomforlable, however, 
ivitli tlic gullou of bctr (winch young Harry 
liberally disjicuses to his neighbours), auu 
the tohacco-jlines, while above us rise tiers of 
scats ocuiijiied by brick-makers, ballast, 
heavci-s. saiid-nicii, farm-labourers, nursery¬ 
maids, decent young woiiieu (and in fAofrespect 
my i)um\ilcdowiid«iry is a very coronal of 
jewels of pure water),bargemen,boatmen, pre¬ 
ventive men, children and dogs. You would 
be puzzled to And a more motley assemblage 
at any other theatre in Engl.md, major or 
minor. Tho aristoerney of the place, such as 
the butcher, the farraers, and two or three 
worthy landlords, do not liold aloof from the 
entertainment altogether, but they are bash¬ 
ful, and will drop in by and by. 

All in, and all ready to begin—in front, at 
least—though by a continued hammering 
behind all docs not seem quite ready there. 

1 .'ce Mr. Merriman and the Turk in auxious 
conflibulation over an old hat; which, from 
its tinklmg wlien moved, I conjecture must 
contain coppers. Those coppers must be the 
rei'cijits, and Merriman and the Moslem 
must be Hayes and Walton. The con¬ 
vex-headed young lady (who is otherwise 
attired as a coryplide), laboriously brings 
down the much-onauring drum; and, placing 
it before that part of the pioseenium where 
the orchestra should bo but is not, m'asps 
the sticks in her tmy little hands and tiegins 
battering awav at it afresh. I begin to grow 
very sick of this very long wait, likewise of 
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ih$ «(»)tiuuoas stmi^heo of Fop Roe^ thft 
Wtiutd, -nhith the br<i8s band droues forth, 
though I aui Bon^ewiut dmrted by the 
toll* King roBignation vith which the flageolet 
allows the ttomboiie to wipe the mouthpiece 
of las metiument on las sleeve, and dm by 
a BUI vey ot the coat and hat of the trombone 
hiuiBi.lt 'lhat niuhioim is one diamond of 
grease, and hih clothes ioim peifert faects of 
uleignluuB muttei Young Hairy, how- 
^vet, does not find the time huig heavil} 
He hands the foaming eui about — 
at kist Its substitute, i bioktn mug—hi 
louveiees famihoily with the lid is it the 
comiiany who sit limiliuly on the iiuiit 
beneliOB till it he then turn to iscuid the 
fltage, and lie holds eirnest paihy with aomt 
mnmbeiB of the uppti gdleij uho an be 
gulling the timi by ]iiltmgus nitli nut shills 
and broken pipes Juo oi three “hallos' * 
aud “now thuiB'” aeiompiuud by a Btioiig 
leenmuieudatiouto “chcise it” (t c,aet of 
Ci ss itioii) i luse these ti illing aiiiioy uiies to 
lease Meuiwiiilt, the theatie is gittiugl 
liillii 1 need not say that the fiee li<-t is^ 
intiiely hiis]ieiided—no' noleutiiily thoie 
IS one e^cepliou—thc polieeman is admitted 
flee Hi smioys the asseinblige mnmeip illy, 
thepmsccimun ciilieallv, the coipsdi am itiqne 
lavouiabli Ihe peifoimaucea have not h n„ 
coiumiueid befoie I obstive him appliUihn^ 
the Kinpiior of Itussia cnthusi istieally 
With th it poteutite, who is sitting in ijeslie 
in his bouts immediately before me, and con 
desceudiugly pai taking cf beet with the 
voiuig Squire, I cntei lUto biiil eniifeieiiii 
I am somewhat disappointed to hnd tli it he 
ts meiely a Kusai lu held maiehal aflei nil, 
but 1 still lei ere Ins boots He tells me th it 
1 wis ii^ht in my surnuse respecting Ha 3 is 
aud Wallin Iheynielhe jiaitics, hi says, 
iiid any nil e parties they aie He ipolo!Ti>.es 
tin the thinness of the eompany, siting th it 
it IS not }et eomplete, but tbit it w is yeiy 
dtioiiq at btepney Fvir, wbeio they weie 
d mg twenty liouaos a day Ihe lidy 
111 iiliite M Mis Hayes He thinks 
Huiiihl dowiidiaiy a pool ]>lace lit 
<intiiip)itis lut mediocie business, as the 
thin, isnt known jit, and they havnt is 
iiiuehass ntadiuiu about Ho I think that 
the ti idi Sint ii oioiild gill i bespeak ? If so, 
they would line soiJn bills pnnUiI, and— 

1 inkle, tuikle, tiuLle ' A hell, which lias 
hetuiingingaboutouii uioviij halfmimiteas 
a speeiis of soj) to the publn, impatience, now 
lin^s to some pin pose, and thi lurUin rises 
Ihe Russian \\ u ' 'Ihe Tartar Ihide' 
Peath aud the Danube ' ihe Gall mt 'lurk ' 
Yes , ht me see. Azirick (tins Tmk) is in 
love w itli iSelima, piom ui < ed Sy 11 ibub (lady 
in white), danghlei to Chum Chum, i Taatar 
peasant (the old man, aud disooiered to be a 
tank Imliiuau), but is coveted by a Russian 
Field Maishal (Boots) Theie is an uudii 
plot, tieating of the loves of Hilda Chum- 
Chums second daughtei (Couveik.) aud Wmgo, 


a Wallaehton peasant (played by a Mrsooage 
in a cobtumc novel to me, but, if I miscako 
not. Ml Merriman m buff boots) The drama 
IB m three acts, averaging twelve mmuteU 
each Ihe scene vanes between a woodman's 
hut, a modem diawing-ioom, and a dungeoUr 
supposed to be the p dace or castle oi lleld- 
Maishal Boots 1 think 1 cannot better sum 
up the plot than by stiting that ui net the 
fust tlieie IB one mnidi r, two hghts, Wingo 
up the chimney (which catches httt), ono 
impiiHonmeut of C hum Ciiuin, aud thiee 
ippeils (on hci knees) bv Silima to Boots, 

I biginning witli “ Eii me ” Act the second 
thiee hglits, two alKluetious of Si lima, oue 
elopement by Hilda, a tortuie undeigoue by 
I Chum-CInmi, a comic song by Wiiigo, aud 
Unijumeribie soliloquies by } ootb Ait tho 
thud thiee hghts (one f ital), one ghost, one 
general leconiihiliou, and a dinee by the 
ehviaeteis, ending with the Triumph ot tlio 
ruiks, ami Hum oi the Russians I need not 
s ly th it Boots IS it last tot illy discomfited 
I 111(1 bi ought to signil slium, ind is di igged 
^)f^ dead, by the tots ot thosi any jack boot 
lu h is done so mueb by his i uflj inly comlucf, 
to disgiace J may uld tint ill tbesi, iviuts 
ippear to take pi ICO in that pait oi iuikey 
which boideis ou liitaiy, close to the 
Danube, white it tills into the Baltic be i, 
that the dill ,(ie is ill elined on in the 
puiest viinaculu ineliidiiig such woids as 


“ old Bloke, ’ “ blow lui “ jni kli “ go to 
La imondsev, ’ in I tin hi t, tli it a is eleaated 
lioweaei by sundiy siiqs fi mi Othello, 
Miiificd, Yeniee Piesiivt 1, iid ihehaid tho 
Jhiid, sprinkled liitiui aud tlutliii like plumi 
in a pudding, and spoutid by Bo its ami, 
to wind n]> tint thue is not one single il 
in 1 light place among the whole cum|)auy. 

I must louttiss that, in niy vigabond way, 
I fiiid it ill veiv pleisint notwithstanding, 
aud that 1 im cbaimed with the auditncc, so 
ehoimcd with the play, ictcd out upon tho 
fiesh erocn turf S > 1 sit tliiou,h the laugh 
ible drama of A Diy Well Sjicnt (not to 
speak ol a a met y ot inuiinediite singing 
Hid dancing) with groit content, and, at 
parting promise the t\ Bmpnor (in piivito 
life at once a humble iiid 1 iiniliai man) that 
I will uiteust inyself with the tiadesmen 
for a bespeak next Mond ly 
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HARD TIMES. 

BT CHARLES DICKEK& 

CHAPTER XX. 

“ On my friendi, the dowu-trodden opeia* 
lives of Cokotowu! Oh luy fiieuds .and folio 
oountryiueu, the slaves of au iron-lianded an 1 
a grinding despotism! Oh my It tends and fcl* 
low sufleiors, mid fellow-woikmen, and fellow 
men I 1 tell you that the hour is come, when 
we must lally round one another os One 
united ])ower, and crumble into dust the 
oppiessurs that too long have b.ittoned upon 
the plunder of our f.umlies, upon the sweat of 
our brows, iiiion the labor ol our hands, upon 
the bticngth of our sinews, upon the God- 
createil glorious lights of Huinmiit)', and 
uiKin the holy and eternal piivilegos ol Jlio- 
thethood! ” 

“ Good ! ” “ Hoar, hear hear 1 ” “ Hurrah!” 
and other cries, arose in many voices Irom 
vai’ious parts of the densely erowded and 
sairec.atingly close llall, iii which the oiator, 
peixibed on a stage,deliveicd liiinseiiol this and 
wUat other iroth and Itinie he had in him. He 
had declaimed himsell into a violent heat, and 
was as hoarse ns he was hot. lly dint of 
roatiug at the top of his voiee under a ILu'iug 
gashght, clenching his fists, knitting Ins 
brawn, setting bis teeth, and pounding with 
hib arms, he had taken so much out of him¬ 
self by this time, that he was bi ought to a 
stop and called for a glass of water. 

As he stood there, tr}’mg to quench his 
fiery face with his drink of water, the com¬ 
parison between the orator and the croud 
of attentive faces turned towards him, was 
extremely to his disadvantage. Judging him 
by Nature’s evidence, he was above the mass in 
Very little but the stage ou which he stood. In 
many great res^iects, he was essentially below 
them. • He was not so honest, he was not so ^ 
manly, he was not so good-hnmouretl; he 
substituted cunning for their simplicity, and 
passion for their safe solid sense. An ill- 
tnade bigh-ehouidered man, with lowering 
brows, and his features crushed iuto an 
.habitually sour expression^ he contrasted 
most unfavorably, even m his mongrel 
ttMsa, witit the great body of hie hearers 
in th^r pjain working clothes. Strange as 
^ ah^iys is to consider any assembiy in 


the act of submissively resiguing itself to 
the dreariness of some complacent person, 
lord or commoner, whom three-fouiths of it 
could, by no human means, loise out of 
the slough of inanity to their own intel¬ 
lectual level, it was particularly strange, and 
it was even particularly .affecting, to seC this 
crowd of earnest faces, whose honesty in the 
main no competent observer free fipm bios 
could doubt, so agitated by such a leader.' 

Good ! lloar hear! Hurrah ! The eager¬ 
ness, both of attention and intention,' ex¬ 
hibited in all the countenances, mode them 
a most impressive sight. Thera was no care¬ 
lessness, no languor, no idle curiosity; none 
ol the m.any shades of iudiffeienoo to be seem 
in all other assemblies, visible for one mo¬ 
ment Iheio. Tliat every man felt his condi¬ 
tion to be, somehow or other, averse tlian it 
miglit be; lliat everv man considered iit 
lucumhcnt on him to join the rent, towatda 
the making of it better; that every man felt 
his only hope to be in bis dlyitfg hmwelf to 
the comrades by whom he was surrounded} 
and that iu this belief, right or strong (un¬ 
happily wrong then), the whole of that crowd 
wexe gravely, deeply, faithfully in earnest; 
must have been as plain to any one who 
chose to see what was there, as the bare 
beams of the roof, and the whitened btick 
walls. Nor could any such spectator fail to 
kuowin his own breast, that these men, through 
their very delusions, showeil great qualities, 
susceptible of being tinned to the nappiest 
and best account; and that to protend (on 
the stren^ of sweepuig axioms, howsoever 
cut and drieil) that they went astray wholly 
without cause, and of their own uTational 
wills, was to pretend that there could be 
smoke avithout lire, death without birth, 
harvest without seed, anything or eveiytlung 
produced from nothing. 

llie orator having r^reshed himself, osiped 
his corrugated forehead from left to right 
several times trith his handkerchief folded 
into a pad, and concentrated all his revived 
forces iu a sneer of great disdain and bitter¬ 
ness. 

“But, oh my friends and brothers! Oh 
men and Englishmen, the down-trodden 
operatives of Coketown 1 What shall we say 
of that man—that working-man, that a 
S hould find it necessaxy so to iibtd Ote 
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^^litflotis name—who, bolng prtketacAlly and o' and His lickly that I abaii*t mend it. 
.veUacquainjieU with the grievuoceB and wrongs But I'd liefer you VI hcarn the truth coo.- 
^}ou, the injured pilhaud marrow of this laud, cernia mysoln, fro my lips thau fro onny 
aiMlhnvittgbeard 7 <m,vitliaaokieaiidiuaje 8 tiu otdier mau’e, though X never oud'n speeJC 
unanimity that will make Tyrants tiemhle, afore so niouny, wi'out beiu moydert and 
resolve for to eubecribe to the funds of the muddled.” 

Xlmted Aggregate Tribunal, and to abide by Slackbridge shook his head as if he would 
the injunctions issued by that body lor your shake it off, ui his bitteioess. 
benefit, wliatever they may be—what, 1 sisk “I’m th’ one single Uand in Bouuderby’a 
you, will you say of that woiking man, since mill, o’ a’ the men theer, as don’t coom in wi’ 
each I must acknowledge him to he, who, at tli’ proposed reg’latious. I canria’ coom in 
tuch a time, deserts his post, and sells his wi’ ’em. My friends, I doubt their doin’ yo 
flag; who, at such a time, turns a traitor and onny good. Dicker they ’ll do yo hurt.” 
a craven and a recreant; who, at siuh a time, Slackbridge iaughed, folded lus arms, and 
is not ashamed to make to you the dastardly frowned saicastically. 

Mid humiliating avowal that he will hold “But'taut sommuchfor that as I stands. 
hUnself aloof, and will iwt be one ol those out. If that were aw, I’d coom in wi’ th’ rest 
associated in tiie gallant stand lor Freedom But 1 lia’ my reasons—^miue, yo see—for 


•nd for liight 7 ” 


being hindered; not ou’y now, but awlus— 


The assembly was divided at this point, awlus—life long • ” 

Tliero weiu some groans and hisses, but tlio Blaekliridge jumped up and stood beside 
general sense of honor was much too strong him, gnasiiing andteaiing. “Oh my friends, 
for the condemnation of a man uuheaid. what out this did I tell you 1 Oh my fellow- 
“ lie sure you ’ivi right, Slackbridge !’’ “ I’ul coiiiitryinen, what warning but this did I give 
him up!” “Let’s hear him!” Such things you! And how shows this recreant conduct 
were said on many sides. Finally, one strung ' in a man on whom iiueiiual laws are known 
voice called out, “Is the man heer ? If the I to have fallen heavy 1 Oh you Kiiglishmen, 


man's heer, Slackbridge, let's hear tlic man 1 ask you how does this suboi'uatioii show in 
himseln, ’stead o’ yo.” Which was received one ol yourselves, who is thus consenting to 


with a round of applause. 


his own undoing and to yours, and to your 


Slackbridge, the orator, looked about him chiklreu’s and your children’s children’s 1” 
with a Withering smilo; and, holding out Ins' There was some applause, and some crying of 
right hand at arm’s length (as the mauiicr of Sh.nne u|>ou the man; hut the greater part of 
allSlackbndgus iejitostill tliethundeniig sea, tlie audience were quiet. They looked at 
waited until there was a profound sileuee. Steplieii’s worn face, rendered more pathetic 
“Ob niy friends and fellow men!” said by t lie homely emotions it evinced; and, in 
Slackbridge then, shaking his head with the kindness of their iiaturi^ they were more 
violent scorn, “I do not wonder that you, the sorry thau indignant. 

prostrate sous of labor, are incredulous of| “’Tis this Delegate’s trade for t’ speak,” 
the exi'itence of such a man. But he who said Stephen, “an he’s jiaid fur’t, an he 
sold Ids birthright for a mess of pottage ex- j knows his work. Ijct him keep lo’L Let 
isted, and Jmlas Iscariot existed, and Castle- him give no heed to what 1 ha hail’n to bear. 


reagh existed, and this man exists! ” 


That’s not for him. That's not lor uobbody 


Here, a btief press and confusion near the but mo.” 
stage, ended in the man kimselt standing ut There was a propnety, not to say a dignity 
the oiator's side before the concourse. JLLc in these woids, that made thu liearers yet 
was pale and a little moved in the face—his more quiet and attentive. The same strong 
lips cspccniUy showed it; but he stood quiet, voice called out, “ Slackbridge, let the man bo 

wltl. l.... un ... 1.:.. .... i... i_.i... ._i» rri_ ..i.. 


wiUt his left hand at j^is chin, waiting to he bcorn, and howd thee tongue I 
beard. There was a chairman to regulate place was wonderfully still, 
the prooeedingH, and this functionary now took “ My brothers,” said Stephen, whose low 
the case into his o-stta hands. voice was distinctly heard, “ and my fellow 


Then the 


“jyiy friends,” said he, “by virtue o’my workmen—for that yo are to me, though not, 
office as your presideut, I ashes o’ our frieud as 1 knows on, to this delegate beer — I ha 
Slackbridge, who may be a little over better but a word to son, and I could son nommore 
in this business, to take his scat, whilos tliis if I was to speak till Strike o’ day. I know 
man Stepheu Blackpool is heorn. You all weel, aw what’s afore mo. I know weel that 
know this man Stejihen IJl.iekpool. You yo are aw resolved to ha nommore ailo wi’a 
know him awiung o’ his misfort iia, and his man who is not wi’ yo in this matiher. I 
good name.” know weel that if I was a lyin parisht i’ th’ 


With that, the chairman shook him frankly road, yo’d feel it right to pass me by as 
by tlie hand, and sat down again. Slaek- a torreuner and stranger. What I ha getH, 
Mbridge likewise sat down, wiping his hot I mun mak tli’ best on.” 
iinwhcad—alw'ays from left to right, and never “ Stephen Blackpool,” said the chairman, 

the reve^ way. rising, “ think on’t agen. Think ou’t once 

“My friends,” Stephen began, in the midst agen, lad, afore thour’t shunned by aw owd 
of a dead calm j " 1 Im’ bed what's been spok’u friends.” 










Tbora WM wo’ jnniversal manour to the 'not the Bomao B^tne, oh toy Brit^ 
sautoe efivct^ though no man articulated a couQtrymeu, condemned ms son to death; 
erw. Bverjr eye was fize^ on Btephen’a and had not the Spaitan mothe^ oh n^ 
&oe. To repent of his determination, would soon to be victorious friends, driven tile& 
be to take a load &om all their niinda flying children on the poinia of their euemiW^ 
He looked around him, and knew that swords Thou was it not the sacred 
it wa« so. Not a grain of auger with them diit| of the men of Coketown^ with fom- 
was in his heart; he knew them, far Mow f.\thcrs before thorn, an admiring world 
their surface weaknesses and misconceptions, in cuuipany with them, and a posterity' to 
as no one but tlioir fellow laborer could. come niter them, to hurl out traitors from 
" 1 ha thowt on’t, above a bit, sir. I the tents tlioy h.ad pitched in a sacred and 
eimply cauna cuom in. T muu co th 'm ay os a Godlike cause! The winds oi Heaven 
lays afore me. X luun lak niy leave o’ aw ansv’ored Yes; and bore Yts, oast, west^ 
hecr.” north, and soutli. .And consequently three 

He made a sort of reverence to them by cheeiu for tlio United Aggregate Tiibunal! 
holding U|) his arms, and stood fur the Slacklnidge acted as liiglomnu, and gave 
moiiiout in that attituiie : not sjieukiug until the time. The nuiltitudo of doubtful iaces 
they slowly diopped at his sides. (a little conscience stricken) brightened at 

“Moiiny’s the pleasant woid as sooiu heer tho sound, mid took it up. Private teehng 
has spok'ii wi’ me ; luonnj’s tlie lace I si'c must yield to tlio common cause. Hurrah ! 
beer, as I fiiHt seen when I wcif jooiig and 'J'heioof jet vlir.ited with the cheering,when 
lighter heal t’u than now. I liaiie\i r had n the a^sombl) disiiersed. 
frntchalui'e,siiieverTwcrobuin,ui’.iiiy o'uiy Thus casilj dnl SI(phen Blackpool fall into 
like; Goimows 1 ha’ none now that s o’luy the lonelust of lives, the life of solitude 
makin’. Yo’ll ca’ me tiiulor and that—yo among a faiiiihiir crowd. Tho stranger in 
1 niea.a t’ say,” additssiug Slackhridgo, the huid who looks into ten thousiiiuTfades 
"but ’tis easier to ca’ than mak’ out. bo ior some answei mg look and never finds it, is 
let be." in choeiiiig socielj' as compared with him 

He had moved away a pace or tw'o to who passes ten avti ted f.icos daily, that were 
come down from the piatlonn, whin he ouco tin ooiiutenances of fiiends. Such ox- 
romcmbeied something he had not said, and jierienee was to lie Steplieu’s now, in every 
returned again. waking monicnt of liis life; at his work, on 

"Haply,” he said, turning his fun owed his way to ii and horn it, at his door, at hie 

face slowly about, that ho might as itweiv window, oieijwlieio. i»y general'Consent^ 

individually addiess tlic whole audience, tliej'even .mudul lii.it side of the slieeton 

those both near and distant ; ' ha]>ly, whin which he Inbitii.tllj'n.ilked; and lettit,ofall 
this question has been tak’u uj) and (listoosed, the woiking ni( n, to him only, 
thcie’ll be a threat totuin out if I’m lotto He had been for many years, n quiet 
work among jo. 1 h iiio J sliali die ere e\er silent man, associating but little with other 
such a time rooms, and 1 shall w oik solitary men, .md used to coiiipanionslup with his 
among yo unless it coonis—tiulj, I niuii own thoughts, lie had never known liefore, 
do’t, n^ trieiids ; not to hrne yo, Imt to the sti engtU of the want m his heart for the 
live. I ha nobbut woik to live by; and ficqnent recogintiouof anod, a look, a word; 
whecruver can 1 go, I who lia w uk^l sin I or the inimtime amount of I'clicf that had 
were DO heighth at aw,in t'oketowii heer I I been poured into it by drojis, thiough suA 
mak’DO comjilaiuts o’licmturiied to the wa’, small means. It was even harder than he 
o’ being outcusten and oveilookcu fro tins could have believed possililc, to separate in. 
time forrard, but I hope 1 shall be let to his own conscience liis abaudonnieut by all 
wotk. It there is any light for me at aw, my his follows, fium a baseluss sense of sbameand 
friends, 1 think ’tis that.” disgiace. 

Not a woid was spoken. Not a sound w.ss The liist four daj’s of his endurance were 
audible in the building, but tho slight rustle days so long and lieavj% that ho began to tie 
«f men moving a little apait, all along tho [appalled by the prospect before him. Not 
centre of the room, to open a means of only did he see no Itachocl all the time, but 
passing out, to the man With whom they had lie avoided every ch.iuce of sei’iiig her ; for, 
all bound themselves to renounce compamon- although he knew that the iiroliiliiiion did 
ship. Liookiiig at no one, and going his way not yet formally extend to tlio women 
with a lowly steadiness upon him that w'orkiug in the tactoi les, ho found that some 
itsaerted notliing and sought nothing, Old of them with whom he was acquainted were 
Stephen, with all his troubles on his head, changed to him, and he feaied to try others, 
left the scene. and dreaded that Bach-iel might be even 

Then Blaekbridge, who had kept his singled out from the rest if she were seen in 
^oratorical arm extended during the going his com])aiiy. So, he had been quite alone 
as if he were repressing with infliiite during the four days, and had spolcou to no 
Aolfcitude and by a wonderful moral power one, when, as he was leaving fas work at 
the vehement passions* of tlie multitude, night, a young man of a very light complexion 
<^j4iod himself to raising their spints. Had accosted him in the street. 
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, * Yovr name’s Blaclrpool, aa’t it! ” said 
tbe joang man. 

Stephen colored to find himself with his 
iJiat in his hond^ in his gratitude for being 

S okon tO| or in the suddenness of it, or both. 

e made a feint of adjusting the lining, and 
said, “ Yes." • 

“You are the Hand they have sent to 
Coventry, I mean '< ” and Bitzcr, the very 
light young man in question. 

Stephen answered “ Yp'»,” again. 

“ 1 supposed BO, from tlicir all appearing to 
keep away from y<m. Mr. IJoumleiby wants 
to ex>euk to you. You know his house, don’t 
you 1 " 

Stephen said “Yes,” again. 

“Then go stnught up there, will you?" 
said Bit/ii. “You’re expected, and have 
oidy to tell the servant it’s you. I belong to 
tbe Bank; so, if you go str.iight up without 
me (T was sent to fetch you), j ou’U save me 
a walk.’’ 

Stephen, whose way had been in the con¬ 
trary direction, tunied about, and lietook 
liiinstlf as in duty bound, to tiio red brick 
cattle of the giant Bouiidciby. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

“ Weuc. Stephen,’’ said Boundciby, in his 
windy manner, “ what’s this 1 bear * 
What have these pests of the cartli been doing 
to yorf f Come m, and speak up ’’ 

it was into the drawiug-iooni that he was 
thus bidden. A tia-t.iblc was set out; and Mr ^ 
Bounderby’s young wife, and her bi oilier, and 
a great gentleman from Londou, wei e [ii esent. 
To whom Stephen made his obiisanee, 
closing the door and standing near it, witli 
Us hat in his hand. 

" This is the man I was telling you about, 
Horthoute,” said Mr. Bouudeiby. The gon- | 
tlciuon he addressed, who was talking to Ali s. 
^underby on the sofa, got uii, saj ing in an 
indolent way, “Oh really ? ” and <hiwdltd to 
the hearthrug where Mr Bouudeiby stood. 

“ Now,” said Bouuderby, “ speak up ! ’’ 
After the four days he had passed, this 
addiess iell rudely and disiordimtly on 
Stepiien’s ear. Besides being a rough bund¬ 
ling ot his wounded mina, it beemed to 
I assume that he re,d}y was the bclf-iuterested 
deserter he had befli called. 

“ What wc re it, sir," said Stephen, “ as 
yo were pleased to -want w i’ mo ? " 

“ Why,! Uavetoid you,’’i ttnmed Bonnderby. 
“ Speak up like a nun, sinoo you aie a man, 
and toll us about youisell and this Combina¬ 
tion.’’ 

“ Wi* yor pardon, sir,” said Stephen 
Blackpool, “ I ha’ nowt to sen about it." 

Mr. Bouuderby, who was always more or 
le^s like a Wind, udding Bomething in his way 
here, began to blow at it directly. 

“Now, look here, Harthouse," said he, 
“ here’s a spooimeu of’em. When this man was 
here once before, 1 warned this man against 
the mitchiovoos strangers who are always 


about—and who ought to be hanged ’wfaek^ 
ever they are found<»and 1 told this man t hat 
he was going ia the wrong directiim. Now, 
would you believe it, that mthough they have 
put this mark upon him, he is such a ^ve 
to them btill, that he’s afraid to open bis lips 
almut them ? ’’ 

“ I Bed as I had nowt to sen, sir; not Mil 
was fearlb’ o’ openin’ my lips." 

“ You said. Ah! 1 know what you said; 
moie than that, I know wliat you mean, yon 
see. Not always the same thing, by the 
Lord HaiTy! Quite difierent things. You 
had better tell us at once, that that fellow 
Slackbndgc is not in the town, stirring up 
the people to mutiny; and that he is not a 
regular qualifaud leader of the people: that is, 
a most confounded scoundrel. You had 
better tell us so at oiico ; you can’t deceive 
me. You want to tell us so. Why don’t 
you ? ’’ 

“I’m as sooary as yo, bir, when the 
people'b leadciu ib bad,’’ said Stephen, bhakiug 
ins head. “ They takh such as offers. Haply 
’tisua’ the sma’cst o’tliuir luiblortuus when 
they can get no better." 

The wind began to be boisterous, 

“ Now, you‘11 think tins pretty well, Hart- 
house," said Mr. Bouudeiby. “ You’ll tliiiik 
tinstoleiahlystrong. You’llbay,upou mysoul 
tins is a tidy bpeiimeiiof what niy fiieuda 
have to deal with ; but this is nothing, sir! 
Yon bhall hear me ask this man a question. 
Pray, Mi. Blackjiool”—^wind springing up 
very fast—^“may J take the hbcily of asking 
you how it happens that you relubcd to bo 
in this Combination 1" 

“ How’t Jiappens j ” 

“ Ah ! ” said Mr. Bouuderby, with his 
thumbs in the arms of Ins coat, and jerking 
Ins Iliad andbhutting hia eyes m confidence 
with the opposite wall: “how it happens." 

“ I’d leeler not coom to’t, sir ; but sin you 
put th’ question—an not want'n t’ be ill- 
maiiner’n — I’ll answer. I ha passed a 
promcbs. ’ 

“ Not to me, you knbw,” said Bouuderby. 
j (Gusty weather with deceitful calms. One 
now prevailing). 

“ O no, sir. Not to yo. ” 

“Astoi me, any consideration formehks 
had just nothing at all to do with it,” said 
Bouudeiby, still in confidence with the walk 
“If only Josiah Buuudorby of Coketown 
had been in question, you would have joined 
aud mode no bones about it 1" 

“ Why yes, sir. ’ Tis true." 

“ Though he knows,” said Mr. Bounderby, 
now blowing a gale, “that these are a set of 
lascals aud lebcls whom tiauspurtation is too 
good for! Now, Mr. Hot thousei youbave been 
knocking about in the world some time. 
Did you ever meet with anything like that 
man out of this blessed country 1” And Mr. 
Bounderby pomted him out fin inapeotion, 
with au angry finger. 

“Nay, ma’am,^’ aaid Stephen BmdtpOol, 
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statmtAdj pcoteating agaioat the worda that 
liad been used, and inatinctively addressing 
himself to Louisa, after glancing at her face. 
“BTot rebels, nor yet rascals. Nowto’ th’ 
kind, ma’am, nowt o’ th’ kind. They’ve not 
dooa me a kindness, ma’am, as 1 know 
and feel. But there’s not a dozen men 
amoong ’em, ma’am—a dozen ? Not six— 
but wlmt believes as he has doon his duty by 
the rest and by himseln. God forbid as 1, that 
ha known an had’n experience o’ these men 
aw my life—I, that ha’ ott’u an droonken 
wi’ em, an seet’n wi’ ein, an toil’n wi’ em, 
and lov’n ’em, should foil fur to stan by ’em 
wi’ the truth, let ’em ha doon to me what 
they may! ” 

Ue spoke with the rugged earnestness of 
his place and charactci'-Alee]>ened perhaps I 
by a proud consciousness that he was faithful 
to his class under all their mistrust; but ho 
fully remembered where he was, and did not 
even raise his voice. 

“ No, ma’am, no. They’re true to one 
another, faithfo’ to one another, fcction- 
ate to one another, e’en to death. Be poor 
amoong ’em, bo sick amoong ’em, grieve 
aniuoug ’em for onny o’ th’ monny causes that 
Carries grief to the poor man’s door, an 
tliey’Jl bo tender wi’ yo, gentle wi’ yo, com¬ 
fortable wi* yo, Cliriseu wi’ yo. Be sure o’ 
that, ma’am. They’d be riven to bits, ere 
evei they’d be different.” 

“ In short,” said Mr. Bounderby, “it’s be¬ 
cause they are so full of virtues that they 
have turned yon adrift. Go through with it 
while you are about it. Out with it.” 

“ How ’tis, ma’.am,” resumed Ste]>hen, ap¬ 
pearing still to find his natural refuge m 
Louisa’s face, “ that what is best in us fok, 
seems to turn us roost to trouble an inisfort'n 
an mistake, I dunno. But ’lib so. 1 know 
’tis, as I know the heavens is over me aliint 
the smoke. We ’to patient too, an wants in 
general to do right. An’ I canna think the 
mwt is aw wi’ us.” 

“Now, my friend,” said Mr. Bounderby, 
whom he could not have exasperated more, 
quite unconscious of it though he was, 
Oian by beeming to appeal to any one else, 
“if you will favor me with your attention foi’ 
half a minute, 1 should like to have a word or 
two with you. You said just now, that you 
had nothing to tell us about this business. 
Yon are qun^ sure of that, before we go any 
fbrtherr' 

“ Sir, I am sure on’t.” 

“Here’s a gentleman from London pre¬ 
sent,” Mr, Bonndeiby made a back-handed 
point at Mr. James Uarthouse with bis thumb, 
“a Parliament gentleman. I should like 
him to hear a short bit of dialorae between 
you and me, instead of taking the substance 
' of it>«4br 1 know precious well, beforehand, 
what it will be ; nobody knows better ilian 
> 1 do. ^e notice!—instead of receiving it on 
tros^ from my mouth.” 

/ &ephen bent his head to the gentleman 


from London, and showed a mtheir mon 
troubled miud than usual. B^e turned hU 
eyes involuntaiily to his former TOfuge^ but 
at a look from that quarter (expTOSsive tixmgh 
iuBtantaneous) he settled them on Afr. Boon' 
dei’by’s face. 

“ Now, what do you complain of ? ” asked 
Mr. Bounderby. 

“I hn’ not coom Iieer, sir,” Stephen re¬ 
minded him, “to complain. I coom for that 
I were sent for.” 

“ What,” rejieated Mr. Bounderby, folding 
his anus, “ do you people, in a general way, 
complain of Hf 

Ste])heu looked at him with some little 
irresolution for a moment, and then seemed 
to make up his mind. 

“Sir, J were never good at showin o’t, 
though I ha had’n my share in feeling o’t. 
■’Deed we are in a muddle, air. Look round 
town—bO rich i,8 ’tis—and see th’ numbers o* 
peojtle as has been broughten into bein beer, 
fur to weave, an to curd, an to piece out a 
liviu, aw the same one way, somehows, 
twixt their cradles an their graves. Jjook 
how we live, an wheer we live, an in what 
numbers, an by what chances, an wi’ what 
sameness; and look how the mills is a wins a 
goiD, an how they never wot ks us nO nigker 
to ouny dis’ant object—eeptin awlus, Death. 
Look how you considers of us, an writes of us, 
an talks of us, an goes up wi’ yor deputations 
to hecictaries o’ fcitate ^bont us, an liow yo 
are awlus right, an how w'e are awlus wrong, 
and never had’u uo leuson in us sin ever we 
were horn. Look Low this ha growen an 
growen, sir, bigger an bigger, broader an 
broader, harder an harder, fro year to year, 
fro generation unto generation. Who can look 
on’t, sir, and Lciily tell a man *tis not a 
muddle f ” 

“ Of course,” said Mr. Bounderby. “ Now 
perhaps you’ll let the geutlemaii know, how 
you would set this muddle (as you're so fond 
of calling it) to rights.” • 

“ J douDO, sir. I canna be expecten to’k 
’Tis not me as should be lookeu to for thal^ 
sir. ’Tis them as i& jiiit ower me, an ower aw 
the TOst of US. What do they tak upon 
thomscD, (■ir, if not to do’t ? ” 

“ I’ll tell you something towards it, at any 
rate,” returned Mr. Doiiuderby. "We will 
make an example of half a dozen Slack- 
hriilgCb. We’ll indict the blackguards for 
felony, and get ’em shipped off to penal set- 
Uements.” 

Stephen gravely shook his head. 

“ Don’t tell me we won’t, man,” said Mr. 
Bounderby, by Ibis time blowing a hurricane, 

“ because we will, I tell you I ” 

“Sir,” returned Stephen; with the quiet 
oontideuce of absolute certainty, “ if yo was 
t’ tak a hundred Slaokbridges—aw as there 
is, an aw the number ten times towd—nu 
was t’ sew ’em up in separate sacks, an 
sink ’em iu tlie deepest ocean as were made 
ere ever dry land coom to b^ yo’d leave tbe 
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just TTbeer *Ui(^ Mlsehesvoas stran- remember^ Uiat t vas up to tbs ' 

! ” said Stephen, with aa aoxioua smile: look-out.*’ V^. . ' 

‘i- r when ha we jnot heefu, I am sure, sin ever we I were not up to*t mjselii, sir ; 14b -I- 

ean call to mind, o’th’inisoheevous strangeiti! yo.” ’ - 

[' ITia not ^ thm. the trouble’s made, sir, ’Tis “Now, it’s clear to me,” said Mr. . 

'■■not wi’ them ’t commences. I ha no fevor “that you are one of those chaps who’liiivfr ( 

- f(^'’em—I ba no reason to favor ’em—but always got a grievance. And you go abo^^,.i 
’tie hopeless an itseless to dream o' takin sowing it and raising crops. That’s the bi£li-'. 'j 


, them tro their traife, 'stead o’ takin their ness of your life, my friend.” 

- trade fro them ! Aw tlint's now about me in Stephen shook his head, mutely protesting- 
' ttiis room were beer afore I coom, an will that indeed lie had other business to do for 
; be heer when 1 am gone. Put that clock his life, 
aboard a ship an pack it o^ to Norfolk “You'are such a waspish, rasptsh, ill-cou- 
Islaud, an the time will go on Just the same, ditioued chap, you see,” said Mr. Pioauderby, 


So 'tie -wi’ Sladkbridgo every hit.” 


“ that even 3 'our own ITnion, the men whb 


Reverting for a moment to his former i know you best, will have nothing to do with 
refuge, he olwerved a cantiomiry movement I you. I never thought those fellows could be 
of ;her eyes towards the door. Stepping back, rigiit in anything; but I tell you what! I go 
hd pub his hand upon the lock. But, he bad firngo along witli tiiem for a novelty, that 711 
not spoken out of bis own will and desire; have nothing to do witli you either.” 
and he felt it in his heart a noble return for Stejihen raised his eyes quickly to his faoO. 

. hU late injurious treiilmont, to be faithful “You can finish oti‘-what you’re at,” said 
to the last to those who had repudiated Mr. Bounderhy, with a meaning nod, “and 
' him. lie stayed to finish wliat was in lus then go elsewhere.” 
mind. “ Sir, yo know weol,” said Stephen express- 

“Sir, I canno, wi’ my little learning an my ively, “Unit if I canua get work wi’ yo, Icanna 
common way, tell the gonelniau w bat will: get it clsewhecr.” 


better aw this—though some working-men o’ The rcjily was, “‘VVhat I know, I know ; 
this town could, above my powers—but I can and what you know, you know. I have no- 
tell him what I know will never do’t. The more to say about it.” 

.strong hand will never do’t. Vict’ry and Sfeplien glanced at Louisa a| 


.strong hand will never do’t. Vict’ry and Sfeplieii glanced at Louisa again, but bet* 
^iumph will never do’t. Agreeiu fur to mak eyes were rai.si'd to his no moi-e ; therefore, 
, one aide uiinat’rally awliis and for ever right, with a sigh, and saying, barely above his 
and toother side unnat’rally awins and for ever breath, “ Heaven .help us aw in this world! 
wrong, will never, never do’t. Nor yet lettiu he departed. 

alone will nevet do’t. Let thousands upon ---,--—, 

thousands alone, aw leadin the like lives BRITISH PHENOMENA, 

and aw faw en into the lil<e muddle, and they 

■will Iw as one, an yo will be as anoother, wi’ Tnis is wlnat I am told by a French writer ; 


, a black uiipassahle world betwixt yo, just as “Generally tlic peojdo of a nation are very 
longorshortatimo assitchlikeiuiserycanlast. igiiur.atit concerning the phenomena of theur 


.Not drawin nigh to fok, wi’ kimlness an own laud; they must turn to strangers to 
patience an cheery w.ays, that so draws nigh to get the solution of them.” 1 am tolu this in 

___ .....,,1 _1.1.,.... ^ 1 _1. __1 f _ Ts_ 


one another in ^.heir monny troubles, and so the coux'se of a book, published in Paris, 
cherishes one another in their distresses wi’! witliin the last twelve months, which con- 
what they need theniseln—like, I humbly be-j tains solutions of English problems, or, 


BO much Power, and, reg’latin’em as if they prebend themselves I -will faithfully set 
■was figures in a Aiom, or machines: wi’out down some few of the ideas lhave obtained 
loves and likeins, wi’out memories and in- from Mon-sieiir Mary’s Nuits Anglaisea. 
dinations, wi’out souls to weary an souls to Our fii-st study shall be Mr. William Shof^ 
hope—when aw goes quiet, draggiu on wi’ field, a Birmiiigliam cutler, who retired upon 
’em as if they’d nowt o’ tli’ kind, an when fifteen thousand pounds a year to a bottle 
aw goes oiiquiet, ivjiroaclung ’em fur their just on the other aide of Highgata arciiwhy, 
-want o’ sitch humanly ieelins iu their dealiris in the county of Kent. 

’vrt* VA_^(VifCl UliJl a‘i«* fCII \/tm. A. 


wi’ yo—this will never do’t, sir, till God’s The retirement of Mr. Sheffield took place 
work is onitiade.” jn Uie year eighteen hundred and, thirty*' 

Stephen stood* with the open door in his four, and the establishmeigtt' Jlet' ^p w ' 
hwid, waiting to know if anything mure were him consisted of two serv^ht .i'n, blue ., 
expected of him. . „ , gloves, a berlin with thveeand aftf ’ 

^ .Titat Ji. moment ’ BSiii Mr. Ttniinrlarhir .......... __ __ >i 


excessively red in the tape. “1 told you, the 
.last time you were here with a.grievance; 
that yon had bettor turn about and come 
out of that. And I also told you, if you 


The Bethtor^ 
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door, droraod At it every dey a fresh aalmon 
Wd a lolMter Zi'om the fishmooger’s iu 

' Mr. ShoiSold liaviog enjoyed a fortuiglit’s 
happiness, became melancholic and sighed nl 
dinner vrben he took his knife to cut his 
salmon. Tlie domestic thought that tlie 
knife displeased him, and otTered him tureivo 
otliers on a salver. Mr. Shuihcld struck the 
salver with his fist, and scatteicd all the 
knives. The English domestic, bucause he is 
born fi*ec, aiid wears gloves, is proud. John 
instantly dischargc*d hniiself. 

It appearing to Mr. Shoilield that he w.os 
afflicted by that universal English in.iludy 
the spleen, he went for advice to his ueigh- 
boi^r, Mr. Kemble. Mr. Kemble, son of the 
oelebraled actor of tliat name, was the erlitfir 
of the Quarteily Itcview. ShoHield had 
manufactured for Kemble, ilio father, 
poiiiards to be used in the parts of Hamlet 
or MaulKilh. So he became acq^nuiiitcd ^villl 
the sou. 

Mr. Kimble, junior, was in it hot-house, 
writing an article against tlie Ihirmesc. JIis 
couv(•^^ation with Mr. Slmflield began “in 
the imual English way.” Sliollield sat down 
and loolvfd at Kemble, Kcmlile looked at 
Slioflield, <tnd the exchange of loots hi&l ed 
for half an hour, neither geutlem.ui sfioakliig. 
Mr. K., being pressed tor time, tlun s.iid 
“ Oh ! ” upon which Mr. S. said “ Ali! '* and 
the case w.as opened. Mr. Sliotfield e.v- 
plitiiied that he was dying of eiimii. and 
asked what Mr. Kemble, as a elevir man, 
would advise him to do, Mr. Kcmbli s 
advice was that he siiould lake in the 
Quaiterly Review; but as he could not | 
entertain himself fora whole 3 oar with only 
the 3 'car’s issue, ho advised him also to 
purchiise tlie back numbers. In the evening, 
Mr. Kemble, accordingly, bent acioss to 
Mr. SholBi'ld’s house, in a li.md eari'iuge, 
tliice sets of the numbers of tlie '■ (jimterly,” 
from its eummcncenieiit in the 3 'c.ir eighteen 
hiindi-ed and tw'eiit 3 '-aeven. This date being 
aevcii years prior to the dale of tin inter¬ 
view, and the number of volumes in a set 
being tlien, as we are told, forty, about six 
Quwterly volumes must have been ])ul>- 
lisliod .‘vmmnlly under the editoi-ship ot Mr. 
Kemble, junior. 

Mr. Bholiicld spent the evening over a 
volinnu of the Quarterly, in which he 
rood tlie report of a ammou three hours 
long, that had been preached in dumb show 
by a Protestant missionaiy to the savages of 
Owhyhee. Next morning he received a 
ikter from hU discharged servant John, 
briefly stating that if he had been 11 gcutle- 
’man his iiiboleuce would have been put up 
v^thj but that since he was but a wretched 


JUi joupire Apa three backers ; let iiiiu choose 
aiji own in«Ei>and come forward. 


Mr. Shoffield, unwilling to be knocked, 
do wn because he was not a gentleman, deter¬ 
mined to apply to tlie authorities, and culled 
for his horses and his coachman. 

Thus, it appeared, that his whole establish- 
nieiit had followed John, and hail, moreover, 
])Lcartled a proclamation about ilighgate, 
Hampstead, and Cricklewood, denouncing 
the wrath of John against any iuhabltant m 
Kent or Middli'sex who should go into the 
cutler’s service. Mr. Slioflield, nincli alarmed, 
resolved on flight. He therefore put on the 
gardener’s jacket, and set off on tout, arm^ 
with a kiiifu, 011 the road in Txmdoii. 

As he passed over the Highgate ai'chway, 
he heard loud voices iu the ravine below, 
and looking over, saw John and his friends 
upon a bed of blooming thistles, practising 
their boxing match. Seized with new ter¬ 
ror Mr. Shotiie'.d took to his heels, and 
did not {Kiiise for breath until he reached 
n public house at Hampstead, where he 
called for a pint of porter. As he was 
drinking it, he saw John and his friends 
CDintug towards the house with fists 
clenched, mid instantly leaped out shouting 
*■ Uod save the King ! ” 

Upon I£ami«tead Heath it is well known 
that there ai'c stationed hundreds of Eng¬ 
lish donkeys, saddled and bridletl for the 
louruev to the cottage of Uricklewood. 
Siuiflield le.aped ii]Hni the first that he could 
SI ize, niid using Ins knife for s]>ur dashed 
dow'ii tlie iiitermiuahle street which leads 
into the hoait of London, and is called 
Totteiiliam liood. The boy from the Ilamp- 
stead-inn vaulted upon another donkey to 
puj'sue the eiistumcr who owed him fur his 
porter. ,Tolm and his men swelled the 
chase. Opposite Wellington Seminary a 
policemmi seeing a pale man ddshiiig fojr- 
waiil on a donkey and holding up a bloody 
knife, leaped forward to ariest him. The 
oflicer of law was overthroivn, and Mr. 
Shuflield galloped on till he arrived at the 
slipjiei-y sluirsuf HumgherfordMarket. There 
I will pai t conipauy fiuiu this person whose flf- 
t<‘cu tlioiisaud a year profited him Sv little, 
but whose aeqiiaiiitauce ought to ])rofit 
much all philtmopliic Britons, wishing to 
see themselves as others see them. 

Let IIS he instructed next by a French study 
of an Irishman—Sir Lively. 

On the fourteenth of June, eighteen hun¬ 
dred and thirty-six, the coach from Golden 
Gloss liad })assed the village of Bucks on the 
road to Oxford, and drew up at the door of 
a solitary cottage. The coachman before 
alighting gave his whip and icins to a young 
man who occupied the box-seat, though he 
was nut a gentleman, and though he wore 
culonvcd gloves. 1 must explain here that 
both iu France and Germany much study hsA 
been spent upon that curious phenomenon, an 
English gentleman. In a German account of 
English munuera 1 have read lately a complete 
auaJysu of the subject^ under the hieaiibi, 









.(^ntlemeu^t'heart, QeBtlesiete-ui'i^ners, 
.’wntleuien-boni, Pei'fij«t'geQtlemen—which 
U the wicm of the three. All these genera 
thh order gentleman are distinguished by 
oertaio chararters which are as peculiar to 
^thie order of men as any other characters 
may be peculiar to the oruciferse among 
phuits, or to the marsupials among^animals. 
Every gcntlemau is' known by white gloves 
mpOD* lus hands, concealing very carefully- 
pared fingernails. 8o thought the German 
philosopher, and so thinks Monsieur Mery. 
The English gentleman wears white gloves 
constantly, and us^s two or three paira every 
day. "When he goes to a ball he takes—so to 
apeak—a pocketful of gloves, because he must 
discord each pair as soon as it has sufiered 
•the least crack or soil. FTaviug explained I 
^is point of raannem, I resume the story. 
The infraction of coach-discipline implied in 
the ocoupalion of the box-seat by apei-son who 
wore coloured gloves, and was therefore not a 
genUemau, had not been noticed, because tliis 
young man had a distinguished air, and wore 
a grey waterproof qui-capit-ille-facit, bought 
of Piijthian. He owed his place to a close 
frieudship with the coacUmiui, but at the door 
of the lonely cottage before mentioned, being 
left in cliai'ge of reins and whip, he held them 
«b carelessly that the horses became restive, 
attention was called to the young man, his 
^oves were observed, and an outciy ai’ose 
Trom the whole ontaiae upon the subject of 
iiis' UBuroation. Patrick the coachman had 
gone in lor a glass of slieiTj', and being calleti 
on by the uproar was forced to depose Sir 
John Lively. “ So much tlie better,” said Sir 
^Jolrn Lively, “ I will get down and drink a 
.glass of soda-water.” He entered the cottage 
and called for some soda. 

It was brought to him by a young lady of 
tavislung beauty, in a handsome pop'iu dress. 
After he had drunk the soda lie continued 
gazing at her, until Patrick warned him to 
take bis seat behind the veritable gentleman 
who had replaced him on the coach-box. This 

E ' 'einan was Mr. Copperas, engineer of, the 
cliester Hallway. He went no farther 
tlian Oxford, where the coach stopped, where 
passengers dined at the Swann luu. The host 
carved mountain^-^f roast beef, and caused 
the liarclay-Pcrki&s to foam in all glasses. 
After dinner John Lively went out to pur¬ 
chase a pair of while gloves, and dream of 
the lovely creature ho had seeu at Pucks. 
Properly gloved, and adjiiisting carefully on 
his head Ins fine bearer (lui-ciipit-ille-facit, he 
i%sumed tlie coach-box and went on to Bir¬ 
mingham. 

J olui lively was an Irishman who possessed 
nothing but a little heritage, a cabiu near 
Strafford, on the road to Manchester. He 
left work in a factory at Manchester to 
seek London employment. He liad been in 
London two days, during which lie bad been 
too much sitocked at the. apostasy of Bt. 
Paul, as represented by bis Protestant cathe- 


dralj and by the corruption of thn 
(which Monsieur M6ry omits no opportunity 
of pointing out, together with Protestautisupu , 
os the most horrible and universal of w 
hon*ors to be found in London). John, thm^ 
fore, was travelling home, because he preferred 
a glass of whiskey and a palate out of ^ own' 
garden to a cover laid fur him at the Duke nf 
Northumberland’s palace, Charing Cross. 

Patrick the coadiman was John lively’s 
countryman and bosom friend, and siuee 
lively had fallen in love with the ‘ fair but 
mysterious lady of Bucks, Patrick promii^ 
to obtain during his next journey to London 
and back some tidings about her. Ah, Mr. 
Lively,” Patrick said, “-it is not soda yon 
Lave beeu drinking: it is English poison.’’ 

Patrick came back full of tidings about Mr. 
Copperas, who was troubled by marshes on a 
proposed line of I’ail, that would, if com¬ 
pleted, interfere with the conch bueiuess 
between Birmingham and London. Of tlie 
lady he had learnt notliiug: nobody knew 
her. He had asked her for a glass of Port 
w’ine, which she gave him gr.atuitously, and 
he had seen in her cottage three members of 
the ti total abstinence society, who were 
travelling on foot to make converts between 
Liverpool and Middlesex, and who drank on 
the lady’s premises twenty pints ofwite-bread 
porter, two bottles of wldakey and three of 
claret, for all of which, when they got up^ 
the fair damsel refused money; hoping, 
Patrick supposed, to get the custom of the 
whole titotai abstinence society. The coach¬ 
man knew nothing more except that she had 
on, when ho saw her, a faded-leaf silk-dres^ 
and wore roses in her h.iir. 

John Lively having heard all this undw 
cover of the night, in New Street, Birming- 
'< ham, resumed next clay his anchorite life m 
I his cabin, ne.ar the village and castle of Staf- 
! ford, in tlie lovely plains of Lancashire, where 
I he vtas parted by the misty mountains of 
' Oxfordshire from the fair maid of Bucks. 

I Having no money left, he determined to go to 
I Manchester, make bricks at Salford, earn a 
few sovereigns, and hurry back to Bucks 
before any lord’s son who collected ladies had 
bought ^ that lady of his heart. When he 
had arrived at this determination, he was 
waited upon by a visitor, who wished to as¬ 
certain what laud he possessed, and desired 
leave to work for him upu a bit of bill, that 
was part of his patrimony, and produced 
nothing but stones. This visitor was Mx. 
Copperas, who only wanted, as he said, « 
small bit of dry gi'ound among the surround¬ 
ing marshes, ujiou which to lay eome in 
safety. He would cut his onto bfll into two> 
leave him the two, and give hitti fifty pounc^ 
for the use of the small valley so made iu the 
middle. “Pifty pounds” said, Job^ .lav;^ 

“ is too little.” “ Ho you knowi sir, that tW* 
raiUcay will cost us a huncirod .aud «f0r 
thousand pounds?”. “Make it.A. huodrw 
pounds,” Bidd the Irishman. cmisehti” 
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Dire eitortionsfce, Sit Lively," “I am 
‘‘Poor, Sir Lively 1 You are poor. 
Them it is settled. It is never too late to do 
good." Mr. Copperas rejoiced iu having 
'cheated lively, while Sir Lively rejoiced iu 
the means of travelling to Bucks. 

‘ We wBl encounter this young man next in 
iiie wayside cottage, with his liead upon his 
hand, anxiously sitting at the table, hesitating 
as to why he came, or what he meant to do, 
A light rustle of satin thi'illed thx'ough him. 
and an ivoiy ai’m passing before his face 
deposited a pint of porter on the table. Joliu 
lively seized the pot, convulsively emptied it 
at a draught, and his head agaiii sunk ou his 
hands. The same rustle was heard, aud a 
divine arm deposited upon the table a second 
pint of porter. Lively turned quickly round, 
out the laxly had receded to the door, wh>>.re 
she stood with her biick to him, looking out 
upon the road. She hnd splendid shouldcM s, 
and wore an airj', voluptuous silk robe from 
Everiugton’s, iu Ludgate Street The entry of 
a traveller obliged her to turn round, and to 
dazzle Sir Lively with her beauty. The tra¬ 
veller—who was a mere beggar—sat down, 
asking for nothing; hut the inistresa pre¬ 
sented to iiini, with a divine smile, a jtiut of 
hafuatr. The beggar drank it and said, “ It 
is warm to day.” Instantly the lady served 
him with a second jnnt of hafnaff. “Very 
good hafnatf," said the beggar, “ better than 
the porter, more refreshing iu hot weallier.” 
Tl>e l.'idy bowed thatiks for tlie compliment; 
and the beggar, taking up his stick, mai-ched 
off without paying. 

“Madam, madam,” Lively exclaimed, “he 
has not paid yon.” “ I know it,” slie replied, 
with a celestial smile. “ He is a poor tra¬ 
veller.” Lively offered half-a-guinea with a 
trembling hand. “Keep your money, my 
friend,” slie said; “ you will have need of 
it.” 

Betiu-ned to his iiin, Sir Lively reeeiVed a 
letter from Patrich, who had, to oblige his 
&ien(], quitted the coach-box for a time to 
keep watch over the operations of Mr. Cop¬ 
peras. Patrick was indignant at the way in 
which Mr. Copperas was* cutting up the liill, 
and had repaired to Birmingham for two 
policemen. “Before returning,” he wrote, “I 
send to you for orders. My policemen are 
ready. Answer at once, or your hill is lost.” 

Lively’s reply was, “ Care no more about 
the hill." Conperniug the lady, he next learnt 
that she had been three months iu the cottage 
with an aged father, that she spent a great 
deal upon dress, and that she gave gra¬ 
tuitous refreshments to all beggars or to 
at^boily else, who did not choose to pay. 
Every ^nd^y morning she went in a carnage, 
h^iUid two post-horses to London, where she 
l(|l^ded service at the Catholic church. 

; ‘'Th!e*¥est ei the story, I do not propose to 
ttik b^nd a mint or two. Thu lady was 
, tvien wldow,^rB. O’Killingbam, and more- 
ofBr,wjpioiM Boman Catholia An execution 


w'as pui suddenly iffto her edtta^, andUhun> 
dred and fifty pounds were required td’rejscue 
her from prison. Sir Lively made desjxdrate 
efforts to obtain itf iu London. Patrick raised 
a part of the sum by selling the' stud of bla 
coach running beoweei. London and Birming-*-,, 
ham: it being a four-horse coach, his stud coi^ 
siated of four horses, but those (as it waa 
needful they should), vci*y good ones. At 
the last moment, when all other resox^ces had 
failed, a coal mine was discovered underneath 
the hill at Shifford, and Lively Wixs at once hi 
a position to buy b.ack Patrick’s horses, and' 
to drive them to Bucks a'millionaire. There- 
he saved Mx's. O'Killingham, and learnt her 
story. He was told hy her how she aud hjer 
father had been rhiing to London over a deso-; 
late country*, when her fatliur wsus taken with 
spitting of blood, and cried for a di’anght of 
water that alone could save his life ; bow she 
got out of the ixiriiage aud found none ; bow 
she vowed on that sjrot to the 'Virgin that she 
would tliera give refreshment to the thirsty 
cl uring a whole summex*, dressed for the task ill 
bridal clothes, if the Virgin would "but seiid 
water to her father ; and how a man cari-ying 
water passed directly afterwards, ller father 
having Ireea so saved, slie luul not failed to* 
build a cottage and to strive after the fulfil¬ 
ment of her vow ; but she had found its 
accomplishment beyond her means, anti it had' 
ruined lier. Lively then implored leave to 
aid her in its completion, luxd revealed to her 
that he was an unworthy and devoted Iri^h 
brother—Sir John Lively, son of the noble 
Arthur O’Tooley, proscribed and condemned 
for rebellion. 

“ The son of Arthur O’Tooley 1 ” cried tlie 
lady of the cottage —“ of one of oux’ martyis 
of Ireland ! Oh, you are most welcome ! *’ 

“ I have sworn,’’ said Sir Lively, “ never to 
resume ray father's name, until 1 wed a 
Catholic woman in the presence of tlie altar 
of Saint Patrick ! ” And so on. 

Here is anothcir French sketch, after jialurv, 

A French gentleman, w-ho h id been called 
a frog, by bakers’ boys iu Highgate (w’hex*a 
tliey make vexy bad bread) happcnecl to* 
alight at the Itod Lion, in Old Woodstock, 
during Parker’s election, and as he could get* 
notlxing but rosettes for dinner, walked into 
the park, where he met with another kind of 
Englishman, an Anglo-Indian, who looked 
vexy yellow, and had siix income of two huu- 
dred thoxxsand pounds a year. This gentle¬ 
man he took to be an English lakist, because 
he was gazing fixedly into a pond. He entered 
into conversation with him, and found that ■ 
although resident upon the spot, he kxiow 
nothing of Cromwell, nothing of Miirlboronwh, 
nothing of Mr. Kemble, junior, notliing m 
Woodstock iu connection with Sir Walter 
Scott. He was tlxe hundredth Eaglishmjux 
met with by the Preuch iuter!ociil,or 
had never heard of Walter Scott. lie h^d, 
however, great good will towards the Preueli, • 
and invited his interrogator to rest in bS > 
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laAy, deprive izs of, ve might be &ict vrith 
suiiiy oljectioiM. Bat we shall poiut out the 
identical articles, iu some cases, and good 
eobstitutes in others,,ready to our hands, 
profusely scattered over the face of our own 
oolonies to waste, and needing nuthiug but 
Ooilection and preparation. 

In a former paper upon the ITadsou'a 
Bay Territory,* we alluded to an attempt 
to ojien a tallow trade between those 
northern possessions and this country, by 
a private uoaler at the ’Red River bcttlemeiit. 
Unfortunately, the Hudson’s Bay Comiiany 
took alarm at thu novui proceeding of melting 
and shipping some of the waste t.illow of the 
North American baff.docs ; and, with a reaily 
and a btruiig hand, put down the hold 
innovator, h’lxmi lliat ilay we liave hc.ird no 
more of ll«>d River taUow; and the exports 
of a territory ei^uallini' the gi eater part of 
Europe in exteut, ib stilTeonliucd to bkins and 
furs ; while many other valtiahlo uatuiul 
resources are left to rot and to waste. 

A portion of tlie great AiiKi'iean eonlineut 
whiuk maintains its cLiita hO completely 
to the title of Private and (.'onfidential, is 
necessjuily known to hut a sm.ill uumber of 
pcrsi.us ; jieverlhelesb, we ai e not altogether 
without data respecting its natural resources. 
That the country i.s ri<‘h iu animals, the 
valuahle fur trade so long caiTied on hy 
the Hudson’s Bay (’omjiany buffieiontly 
attests. Besides the hear, the beaver, tlie 
marlin, and other creatures, whose fins alone 
are sought for, tliere are vast herds of homed 
•cattle siibsistiuo on the ojii'n grass-lands and 
wooded dells ot the great central plains Ijlng 
between the base of the Rocky JMuuntains and 
the border of the forests that skirt ITud-.oii’a 
Bay. The.se creatures have la^en seen not in 
hundredb, but in tens of thousinJs, svilJ, and 
in line condition. Their flesh has been 
tasted by travellers, and reported to be ex¬ 
cellent food. Sir (xcorge Simpson, at one 
time Governor of the Comp itiy's ten itories, 
telli us, iu the account of his journey through 
that magnificent region, tiiat the only 
criterion for judging of the abundance 
of these animals was the immense uum¬ 
ber of Carcases whicli strewed a part of 
the districts in which there had been a severe 
drought, and where the wild cattle of the 
praines had died from want of water. Bir 
George reports their bodies to have been scat¬ 
tered over the country for miles. 

Tens of thousands of these wild herds 
perish ytai’ly in Rupert’s 1 Aud ; and, by the 
flimplest commercial arrangements, they 
might be made to yield tallow, hides, and 
horns, for the benefit ot this country. There 
are no geogi-aphical hindrances or commercial 
diflicultios in the way. The sole obstacles are 
a certain knot of gentlemen who, under the 
i ntyie and title of Directors of tlie Uudson’s 

* Vol. viii., p. 449, 


Bay Cdmpany, have decreed, 'in soma n»< 
explored comer of this great ihetropoliiy that, 
within their own exclusive three miUioii 
square miles of private territory, there shall 
be no trade in tallow,—no traffic except in 
beaver skins and martins’ tails ; even Uiough 
the want of tallow abonld leave the whme 
world as completely in the dark as their own 
benighted policy. 

Throughout theirenormous tract of country, 
there are ample means of transport. To the 
nortli-east, the waters of Hudson’s Bay offer 
a ready access to many hundreds of miles 
of territory. To the southwaid and north¬ 
ward tlie lakes, and the large rivers pouring 
down from the Rocky Moinitaiiis into them, 
present an easy means for transiKiiliiig any 
quantity of produce. Nature lias, indeeil, 
tione all in her power to open uji this part of 
tlie American contiuent, but man (meaning, 
of course, the half dozen dozing Directors) 
lias cflectmdly closed it against the industry 
of the world. 

In no way inferior to tallow in importance 
to our merchants and manufacturers is 
Russiau flax, it'orming a.s it does so large a 
fiorlion of the entire imports of the country, 
the mills of Leeds, Belfast, and Dundee, can¬ 
not fail to buffer, when the great fulling-off 
in that source of su’|)])ly takes phice. Besiiles 
Riitsiii, the only foreign markets arc Kgypt, 
Eiamlcrs, and J?Yan»e. The two latter furuisli 
none bill tlie fiucr and most costly fibres, the 
ileiiiind for which is limited; whilst the 
c.ijiabilitv of Egypt is olreaily ta\cd to the 
utmost for tins article; but the uorUiem 
provinecs of ibc Kaist India Company have ’ 
been producing for yeais past, enormous 
quantities of liiiscid, which is shipped to this 
country ami to the Dnited States of America. 
Tlie quantity annually exported does not fall 
sliort of fifty thousand quarters. Thu stalk 
01 * straw of all this scud is icrilable flax; 
yet no commercial use is mode of it. TVhiM 
our inaiiufacturers were jiaynig from one to 
two iiiilliuns yearly to Rus.sia for flax, a 
soiircoly less (iiiantity has been left to waste 
in our own Indian possessions—slotting on 
the roofs of lucliaii lints, trodden under foot 
by Indian cattle, or blazing away iu im¬ 
promptu fire-places, helping to boil ludian 
meals of rice. 

Fossusbiug such an abundant supply of 
cheap cotton, which is better adaptea to 
their use, the ITindoos have never eared to 
trouble themsolvcs about their flux-straw. 
Besides, a degree of skill is needed to prepare 
it fur market, which has lutherto been to 
them not only objectless, but imattainable. 
Attempts have been miuie more than ouce to 
prepare the flax of British India for manu¬ 
facture, but without fhll siu'ccba ; although 
samples hare been bent to thmcoiinliy imd 
reported upon most favourably, considering 
the limited meaua at the comuiiind of the 
experiineutcrs. Those who would argue, thi^, 
because l^ese first attempts have been abaap 











>'i^oBecI, there moet be insuperable obstacles to 
the right preparation of Indian flax, know 
- very little of the natural apatliy of the native 
character or of the sluggishness of the Euro¬ 
pean frame in those regions. But once let an 
urgent necessity spring up for Indian flax, and 
means will quickly he ibund for supplying 
any amount of demand. 

The flax fibre of British India may be 
wanting in fineness, hut it will, in any event, 
prove a valuable material for the heavy goods 
manufactured at Dundee ^ whilst the delicate 
ikbrica of I.«eda and Belfast may still be pro- 
dueed from fibres freely abounding in Assam, 
Caebar, and the Tenusseriui Provinces of 
Iudia> These closely approximate to, if they 
be not identical with the well-known (Jliina- 
grass from which the most besmtifnl lawns 
are manufactured. The plant is the Drlica 
Tenacissim.-i, known in Northern India by the 
name of liiieca, and in the Tenasscrim 
country as Fan: in both localities, and 
doubtless in many others, it is to be found 
growing wild, and in the greatest profusion. 

Besides linen manufacturers, p.'iper makers 
and paper consumers must necessarily stiflbr 
from any diminution in the supply of textile 
■ fabrics. For some time past the price of 
pAper has been rising in consequence of the 
scarcity of fibrous materials; and, looking to 
the pvescut enormous cowumption, nut only 
for literature, but for tiaae purposes, we shall 
be quite safe in estimating the future addi¬ 
tional cost of paper for one year*, at two 
millions sterling. ' ' 

t It will be a great advantage to save some 
of tbisextraebarge now that we ai*eincurring 
other heavy expenses; and, although the 
coarser East Indian flux and sinii1;u' fibres may 
be pronounced indificreut articles for s] tinning, 
they cannot fail to prove of immense import¬ 
ance for paijer. British India already pro¬ 
duces materials sufficient to feed all the; 
paper mills in the world. 

India can also furnish many good substi- 
, tntea for hemp at.small cost. There is scarcely < 
a district of the East India Company’s ter¬ 
ritories, where wild plants are not to be 
' abundantly met with yielding fibres, little if 
at all inferior to those of Bussia. Time- 
honoured prejudil^s have hitherto kept out 
of our market the few that have been tried; 
but, under the pressure of war prices, experi¬ 
ments may be successfully made that other¬ 
wise would have been hopeless. 

We now pass to tea. The present season’s 
tea crop is safe, but who can tell how the 
wide-spreading revolution in China may 
affeet the gathering and shipmetits of the 
coming year 1 Yet it may greatly calm tlie 
apprehensions of teardrinkers to know that, 
for this exotic, we possess a good and pleasant 
substitute, growing freely within our own 
.colonies. In some of the West India Islands, 
and in the East Indies, especially in Ceylon, 
the coffee plant is extensively cultivated. The 
. shipments of coffee, from Ceylon alou 6 ,,iiow 


amount to half a million htandred-effi^hti^ 
yearly. It is generally known that'iW** 
leaves of the coffee plant possess.properties-' 
and qualities very nearly akin to those of'the. 
ordinary tea of commerce ; and that, when.' 
dried and infused, a beverage is produced in * 
every way as agreeable and as restorative as . 
that made from Souchong or Hyson. Bi the ' 
Brazils, and in some of the islands of the easB- 
era seas, the infusion of coffee leaves has be¬ 
come an ordin.ary drmk ; so much so that the 
labouring population prefer it to any other. 
A writer in the Pharmaceutical Journal, 
alluding to Sumatra, says, “ With a little boiled 
rice and infusion of the cofiee leaf, a man Will 
support the labours of the field in rice-plant¬ 
ing for days and weeks successively, up to 
the kuees in mud, under a burning snu or 
drenching rain, which he could not do by the 
use of simple water, or by the aid of Bj)irituous 
or fermented liquors.” We ore not inclined 
lo abide by this evidence to the utmost 
extent, knowing that the natives of warm 
climates can live on far less substantial food 
than the labourers iii norlhcrn latitudes ; and 
by no means holding that what is sauce tor 
the Hindoo goose is equally sauce for the 
British gander. But we add this per¬ 
sonal testimony from tlie same writer: “ 1 was 
induced several 3 ’ears ago, from .an occasional 
use of the cotfee leaf, to adopt it as a daily 
beverage, and my constant practice has been 
to take two cups of a strong infusiou, with 
milk, ill the evening, as a restorative after 
the business of tlie day. I find from it 
immediate relief from hunger and fatigue. 
The bodily strength is iucreased, and tlie 
mind left for the evening clear and in full 
possession of its faculties.” 

It apjiears that this leaf may be pre¬ 
pared lor the Euroiiean market for about 
twopence per pound. Its chemical consti¬ 
tuents are said to be theiiie, a volatile oil, an 
astringent acid, gluten and gum ; all of wbicli 
ajiproximate very closely to the eleiuentai-y 
priuciples of the tea-leaf. 

It is not necessary either to cnitivate 
the coffee plant purposely for tlio leaf, or to 
rob it of any of the leaves necessary to its 
proper development; although, from our own 
knowledge of tropical agriculture we have 
little doubt that, in many places, the plant 
might be ecouomic 4 ally ^owu to yield 
leaves only at a very low rate, and, in places 
where the berry could not be produced. 
But there is no need of this. After eadr 
coffee crop, the planters prane their States, 
more or less heavily; the branches and 
leaves being Mt to rot on the ground. At a. 
low calculation, two ounces of tlifi d>'i@<l Iilaveei^ 
might be used from the cuttings of each 
coffee plant, whieh is usually fiive or sLx feet 
high. In the island of Ceylon alone, there 
are plantations exteudingover e%htjr thousand’ 
acres, and numbering eighty millions of 
plaiita As each plant could yield two ouncss 
of choice leaves^ there would be on annual - 
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totaJi of one million pounds of coffee-leavee, 
aud the quantity of Ceylon coffee produced 
is scarcely a tithe of that gi'owu iu various 
parts of the world, lu ail 'the other coffee- 
growing countries, a similar waste is as con-< 
stantly going on. 

Good so freipieutly arises fi'um evil when 
least expected, that we are sanguine enough 
to hope that tlie conilicts of races and 
people raging iu the north of Europe and in 
Ciiiuo, ma V not be without some compensating 
benefit. When, hereafter, we shall have to 
stim up the groat sacrifices of human life and 
treasure involved in those struggles, it will 
be lit least some compensation if they slnill 
have been the iudirect meiius of opening to 
U8 the peut-Up animal and vegetable riches 
of our ^liuericim and IndLaii territories. 


THE SAILOT?. 

A ROMAIC BALLAD. 

Tuon that hast a daughter 
Fir ouo to woo and wed. 

Give her to a husband 
'With snow upon his heud; 

Oh giro her to an old man, 

'Though littlo joy it be, 

Bofore the best joiing siiilor 
That sails upon the sco. 

How luchlesB is the sailor 
When siek and like to die. 
lie sees no tender motlier, 

K 0 sweetheart standing liy. 

Only the captain speaks to liiin,— 

Staud up, stand up, young maOy | 

And steer tlie ship to liaveii, 

* As none beside thee can. 

Thou sayst to ino, " Stand up, stand up ;** 

1 say to thee, take hold. 

And lift me up from off the deck, I 

My hands and feet arc cold ; 

And let my head, 1 pray tliec, 

'With handkerchiefs bo bound ; 

Tliere, take my love's gold handkerchief. 

And tie it tightly round. 

Now bring the chart, the doleful chart; 

See—whom these momitniDs meet— 

The clouds are tliick around their head, 

Tiio mists around their feet: 

Cost ancitor here; ’tis deep and safb 
Witliin the rocky cleft; 

The little anchor on the righ^ 

The great one on the left. 

And now to thee, 0 captain. 

Must earnestly ( pra}, 

That they may never bury me 
l>i church or cloister gray. 

Cut on tire windy sea-beach, 

At 'the ending of the hiud. 

All on the surfy sea-beach, 

I' , Deep down into the sand. 

For there will come the Milori, 

•, ■’ .Tbdr voices I shall hear, 

And at casting of tbs anchor 
' • Th< yorhoiloudand plear; 


And at hnulhig of the anchor 
The yo-hq and the chcor^— 
Farewell, luy love, for to tliy bay 
1 never more may steer I 


THE LITTLE FLOWEll 

Half the legends of wild countries refer 
to the exploits, good or evil, of brigands, lu 
general, the tone of such mu-iatives is rather 
favourable to the lawless than otherwise, and 
it is easy to understand why this should be. 
The ranks of Outlawry, wlien power is iu the 
hands of the violent or the corrupt, are re¬ 
cruited from those very classes which iu 
better times l^ecome the warmest friends of 
society. There is no reason why the Mokan, 
of whose exploits we ore about to speak, 
should not under mox*e fiivonrable circum¬ 
stances, have become on ornament to his 
name and country. 

The Mokaus :u-e wandering shepherds from 
Transylvania, who come down to the plains of 
Eulgaria and Wallachia, on permission, to 
pastui'e their flocks and herds. They are not 
necessarily of one tribe, or race, and are 
indeed joined by many free spirits, from the 
Burroanding nnseitled -countries, who see iu 
that vagabond ^ind of life a means of escap¬ 
ing the tyranny to which all stationary 
citizens are liable. Michal tiie Mokan, as he 
was geueriUly called alter he became famous, 
was a native of Bulgaria, and was born ia 
the euviroiis of Sojiiiia. Some tyrannical 
Pasha, when he was very young, endeavoured 
to seize aud make a servant of him, bat he 
escaped, and, after wandering as a beggar 
through Servia, at length crossed the Dmiube, 
aud proceeding still northward, met a com¬ 
pany of Mokans on their way, with herds of 
cattle, to the lower phiius of Wallachia. He 
at once' enlisted himself amongst them, and 
liaviiig been used to the care of cattle, soon 
was regarded as a valuable aeguisition. lu 
process of time he became a chief herdsman, 
and prosperously continued his annual 
voyages in search of pasture, sometimes a& 
iiu* as the levels of Bobritza. 

He had reached the age of nearly thirty 
witiiout having suffered further vicissitudes 
iu his new state ttiau are commonly incident 
to it, when one autumn, he was returning 
to his elected country, with many compauionu 
and vast herds. By engaging in the ped¬ 
lary trade across the Austrian frontier, in 
addition to his ordinary duties, ho had 
now acquired I comparative wealtb; aud, 
although he was attired iu worn leather 
garments, covered with a sheepskin cloak, 
the wool of which looked rather dirty, onjr 
one who hod seen him recliaing beneath a 
temporary tent made of a couple of blankets, 
supported by two uprights and a cross stick, 
a uttla apart from the rest, near the banks of 
tile Dimbonritza, in its lower course, would. 
have at once guessed liim to be a man of ra-, 
spectabiilty. It was near the eventide. The. 
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saa waa setting over the vast plain, covered 

partially with forest beyond the rivet. The 
land around, as far as the eye could reach, 
was dotted by small groups of men, driving 
in the cattle tlmt had strayed towanls a kind 
of field enclosed on two sides by the winding 
stream, and on the other by the straggling 
camps. Tents, if such they could be called, 


were scattered here and there. Piles of lug¬ 


gage formed pillows for weary men, who liad 
hnpped, and were smoking theii’ pipes. 
Fires, fed by half-dried shrubs, Inistily 
collected, smouldered rather than blazed : at 
intervals sending up columns, as it were, 
to support the canopy that was gatheiiug 
overhead. 

TSub Mokan looked with pride at certain 
Vast balls that hustled unwieldily by, sonic 
raising up their horns as if to avoid doing 
damage, others going head down, and goritig 
riglit and left in their hurry to avoid the 
goad—tlie kiudly and the egotistical of the 
herd. He knew that those splendid animals 
bore his marks ; and from much association 
with Turks, could not repiess the self-con¬ 
gratulatory exclamation of “MashaVtah !” 
The word was scarcely out of ins luoutli, 


bank, then I shall be riddled tio« oertajhi^y^ 
Girl, are you afraid to dive < < 

The girl whispered that shs was sot. So, 
just as several shots were fired at once, thw 
both went under water, to many yarw* 
down the -stream. As it was now nearly, 
dark, this was quite sufficient; but to mak« 
matters sure, they dived once more, and «,t'- 
length came up under tlie shadow of a 
luchiau willow that drooped from tlte bank.' 
Miclial caught one of the long, strimg- 
branches, and soon got ashore. 

"Now,” said he, sitting down, and not 
heeding the shouls that were passing to and 
fro across the lines, between the punning^ 
party and the Mokan herdsmen, who, in ,^eat 
alarm, were asking wliat this attack meant r 
“ Now tell me, child, the story of thy mis¬ 
fortunes ? Hast tiiou done anything wrong ? 

1 will protect thee all the same." 

His heart was overflowing with the recol¬ 
lection of his own escape, and he made as if 
he would embrace the child ; but the gesture 
with which she repelled him and moved a 
little fun her off on the grass—whilst, in sign 
of friendship, she still left her Inuid upon his 
arm—showed that he was mistaken as to her 


when a sharp cry of pain or fear came across 
the river. He turned somewhat listlessly in 
that direction, and beheld •pou a slip of 
level land on the opposite side, a num¬ 
ber of forms moving rapidly. They were 
horsemen galloping; but the aouinl which 
had attracted ids attention must have come 
from a nearer point than that at which they 
had arrived when he first saw them. A lad 
who had di-awu nigh to give an aeconnt’ of 
the bulls, now directed his attention to Some¬ 
thing that was struggling in the water just 
in front. It was a swimmervaiiily endeavour¬ 
ing to make head again.st the current. The 
was down, but Micbal, who had good 
eyes, exclaimed, “By my saint, ’tis a child 
hunted by some robbers — or perhnm an 
escaped serft I have been bunted too, 
before now.” So away went the sheepskin 
cloak, and a portion of the other gar¬ 
ments, and out plunged Michal into the 
stream—haml over hand—now rising to look 
about him—making obliquely to the place 
where the cuiTcnt would pirobably carry the 
weak swimtiier.*' Ikdbre long he saw a face 
lancc npwaida not far from his ; but it went 
own, and then the arm only was cast into 
tlie mr. He canglit the wrist of the swiin- 
miug child, and raised its head above the 
water. “ Holy Virgin ! " be muttered, "’tis 
a girl.” Though confused with her plunge, 
the girl had not lost her consciousness, and 
assented, if she heard what he said, with a 
wild smile. Michal was swimming power¬ 
fully back, when something struck the water 
sharply close by, making a sound like a peb¬ 
ble on a window-pane. Again and again the 
same sound was repeated, “ As I live,” said 
hfichal to iijpnaelf, “ I heard that before. The 
villaius are shooting at uS, If 1 make the 


age. 

" My name is Floriora (the Little Flower),” 
she replied. My father’s name is La.gir. My 
mother is dead. 1 am the slave of the Lord 
Bibiano. He lias su^d me to the Pasha, and 
1 have run away. Is this wrong ?” 

It was not necessary in tliat country to 
relate any iurther incidents. Michal under¬ 
stood the story at once; it is one of the singular 
parts of li IS character, and one of the inculeuta 
of his life which mode him a hero among the 
people, thiit immediately, without ally fatal 
delu) s, he determined to abandon the property 
he had sjient arduous years in amassing, in 
order to be enabled to save-this young girl— 
who already Owed her life to him—from 
misery and shame. He knew that if be 
returned with her to the cam]), all Ids 
companions, however much their feelings 
might prompt otherwise, would insist that 
the fugitive slave should be returned to 
her owners; otherwise they were in danger, 
not only of the^ loss of their permission 
to graze, but of confiscation of all their 
property. He did not wish to involve a tribe 
by wliose kindness alone he Jitsl grown ridi, 
in a dangerous dispute with the authorities 
of the country ; and the idea of giving up 
the little Flower never oocurred to him. 

There was no time to lose. Ttie pursuers, 
who had lighted torches, were going up the 
river to a spot where was a ferry-boat, and 
they would soon be down to March for the 
girl, alive or dead. Besides, pri>bably jin obe* 
dieiice to orders or threats fr(Hu t)ie' other 
side, a number of the herdsmen were coming 
along the great hedge of bushes and trees 
that lined the river at that place, caHiiig for 
Michal, and telling him to bring otit the' 
slave. They knew his powers ofuswiiomiag^' 
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tbat In the gloom tiie shote from 
' the enemy could not have taken effect, 
hiichol rose,and taking Floriora by the hand, 
led her cautiously along the water's edge, 
round the end of the point. 

“Now,” said be, “ the plain behind is fuli 
, of.people, and we cannot cross it without be¬ 
ing seen. Some of my friends would let us 
escape 7 others, more seltisb, would delay us. 
Can you swim ngain, down stream, with your 
hand on my shoulder 1 ” 

She answered that she could, submitting 
herself implicitly to the faitli of the stranger 
who had saved her, and tticitly accepting his 
sacrifices, perhaps because she knew she could 
reward them. They dipped noiselessly into 
the stream, and in a leisurely manner l)egan 
to crosa 'J'he passage was effected without 
difficulty, and on enjergiiig, they found them¬ 
selves many hundred yards below the extreme 
limit of ttie camp, the position of wliich conld 
.only be distinguished by a mass of smoke, re¬ 
flecting a duU red glow. Their difficulties 
were, however, not yet over; the estates 
of the Lord Bibiano stretched all along that 
part of the river, “ far, far aw,ay,” said Floriora, 
and it would be impossible to traverse them 
during the night. She knew, however, a 
vilhige of her own people, wlicre she might 
|)erh«ps hide in safety. But Michal, who 
probably knew that the Ziguns were not 
always fiiithful one to the other, said that lie 
preferred hiding in the woods. They accord-1 
ingly ])roeeeded for some distance—all night i 
long, indeed—and, as the dawn began to 
whiten the east, hid themselves in a thick 
mass of trees to pass the day. 

When the sun had risen, Floriora saw 
with some terror that they were not f.ir from 
the country villa of her lord ; but Michal told 
her this was the place where their pursiiers 
would be least likely to look for them. And 
in truth they spent the day on the edge of a 
little glade in the forest, without seeing any 
living thing, save a few birds, a squirrel on 
tlie tree, and some bright green liscards. 
Michal, as soon as it w.-)S light, contemplated 
Floriora with am.azemeut. Her beauty 
seemed to increase as the morning broke 
more cheerily through the trees ; and when 
the sun suddenly darted a sheaf of golden 
beams through a cleft in the branchy canopy 
upon this maiden companion of his, he 
430ald scarcely refrain from uttering a cry 
of wonder. She was small indeed as a child, 
aUd delicately formed, but had evidently 
attained the age when young girls, as they go 
down to the springs, look furtively over tlieir 
shoulders to know if they are followed from 
off. Michal computed the relative 
value of Idle ^asnre he had lost and the 
' treasure he had gained, and found that he 
was a richer man than on the previous eve. 
■Sgme will wonder that he should tlios at 
o^ Mwnine a right property over the 
aMiiden whose hfe he had saved; but he knew 
tb<^ poorer of gratitude by the experience of 


his own he^ ; and, besides, wss th^ not 
something in the artless look of aihana^ioin 
which Floriora now and then cast up kt 
his countenance, that told whftt form heP* 
tliQUghts were taking? One question he 
asked to satisfy himself in a low voice, as-be 
sat looking down attentively at a blade of 
grass tliatwas shining in a speck of sunlight; 
“ Has Floriora left any kna behind in the 
village whom she regrets ?” 

“My father,” she replied with emphasis, 
“ is grieving over my loss, and will rejoice to 
hear of my safety." 

This was enough; and though all was 
doubt aud uncertainty for the mon-ow, their 
happy hearts throblied ail day long in the, 
embowered recesses of the forest. 

Floriora did not remain inactive all the 
time; but moved here aud there gathering 
nutritious berries and digging up cool 
fresh roots from the earth. Michal did 
not like the look of these at first; but she 
bit pieces off them, and said langhing, inailu- 
siuR to “ the cup of black coffee,” which sends 
so many great men out of the world:—“ I 
will be your taster.” Thus the day wore on ; 
and, when night came, the fugitives continued 
their jouraey, taking a iiortlierly direction, 
Michal had formed a plan for his future life. 

Oil the morning of the fourth day they 
reached a mountainous country, .and soon 
entered a deep and gloomy glen with which 
Mi(;hal seemed well acquainted. Advancing 
a little in front of Floriora he came to a cav& 
where, standing on one side with the girl 
pressed close to liira, he cried: “Leuk! 
Lenk! Come out aud surrender.” 

A bullet whistled past; and a roar as if a 
cannon had been fired witliin, rolled forth. 

“ Ua! Lenk," again cried Michal, looking 
shrewil. “ It this had been the pati-ol, what 
would have been the use of firing before 
your eyes were open ? ” 

“ I have three more charges ready,” replied 
a gruff voice from the interior ;and though 
you have caught me napping, it would be a. 
hard matter to take me. But 1 think I 
know that voice. Is it Michal, playing Ms 
foolish jokes ? ” 

“No other." 

. “ Stand out in the light and let me see you." 

“ 1 shall make a go^ mark," said Michal, 
advancing fearlessly from bis, cover, whilst 
Floriora, trembling with terror, endeavoured 
to restrain him. 

Presently the voice from within expressed 
salisiuction, but wanted to know who the 
womtin was. 

“ My wife! ” said Michal, boldly j and 
Floriora, though trembling with surprise tuad 
pleasure, remained silent. 

Presently they eutei*ed the cavern, and 
the newly-betrothed maiden saw inde^ 
that the robbtr l.enk's, boast that lie 
could not easily be taken was well founded. 
Wlten they had advanced a few paces and 
lusr eyes had become aaeustoiued to the hft^ 
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liglit, she sav a dark chfism about tlu-ee 
paces \vide, stretching across the entrance, 

‘ andi heard a nmrmur of 'water far below. 
Kever was there a better moat to a castle. 
The opposite side of the chasm was several 
feet above the place where the new-comers 
stood; and they soon disceimed a foimi en¬ 
gaged in thrusting down a kind of bridge, 
made of a couple of beams lashed together. 
Over this, they passed ; liaviiig turned round 
a huge mass of rock, they found themselves 
in a cave of considerable size, titled with 
a table, a bed, i-nde cnjiboards, and other 
comforts, and lighted by an oil lamp swinging 
from the roof. In every respect this dwelliiig- 
pku^ was superior to the hut to whith 
hloriora liad been accustomed. 

“Itis almost .18 fine as my lord Bibiauo's 
palace,” Siiid she. j 

Xienk, ■wliose life Michal had saved, some 
years p:ist, was a jovial host enough. He too 
had been driven to that 'ndld mode of life, 
by an act of tyranny; and, though ho did 
subsist by levying tribute on the surrounding 
country, was in every other respect a good 
sort of character. The peasantry whom he 
always spared—partly, perhaps, because they 
had nothing worth taking, partly, no doubt, 
from prudential motives—had never a bad 
word to say against him; and instead of 
assisting the police, always gave him due 
warning of any movement against his liberty. 
This is the reason of the long impunity which 
the brigands of Wallachia enjoy. It is not 
uncommon for them to live to a green old age, 
and when they do close their career young, 
it is generally in some skirmish. They are 
rarely taken and tried. 

Leak soon made his guests ^uite at home; 
and showed them, as an especial mark of his 
confidence, a crevice in the rock, which had 
formerly been open, but had gradually been 
filled with earth, and through which he was 
making u ha^k-entrance to his retreat. “ I 
know where it comes out,” said he. “ It is 
right on the top of the rock, at a place inac¬ 
cessible except to birds. Then I will place a 
rope ladder, by which I can swing down when 
1 please to the glen on the other side, which 1 
could not reach except by an hour’s walk aiw 
other way. iSAif lam ever hard pressed, I 
flit; and ’twilji be a hard matter to catch me. 
The earth all goes .down the hole you have 
crossed, and there is no trace of it.” 

, Michal, on the first opportunity, em¬ 
ployed Lenk to go and bring a priest from 
a village down in the plain, and las marriage 
with Fioriora was duly celehr-atcd at the 
entrance of the glen. He now V)cgau to join 
Lenk in his excursions ; and they lived as 
fiOmfortably as freebooters may. It would 
be ii mistake to suppose that Fioriora pined 
in this state of existence, fihe thought her 
husband’s calling justifiable and indeed 
noble; and proudly compared her own inde¬ 
pendent condition with that to which she was 
to have been condemned. When Michal 


remained many days absent, she keeii 
misery and regretted that a Inore quiet tet 
had not been vouchsafed to her. But, when 
she saw him, from the entrance of the caye, 
coming back with a lamb on his shoulder, 
and Lenk following, driving a bullock 
laden with spoil, her eyes glistened and 
she leaped with as much joy and exaltation 
to the neck of her lord, as if he had been a 
chieftain of many men, returuing covered with 
laurels from the wars. 

In due time a son was horn to her, and 
lier cup of h.a{ipiiiess was full. It had 
been decreed tliat bitters should be again 
mixed with it. One luoimiiig Lenk was 
about to go fortli when he descried bright 
objects fliishing far down the glen; and 
his keen eye discovered that they were 
the weapons of soldiers. He at once 
siis2iocted that his retreat had been dis¬ 
covered, and withdrawing the bridge an¬ 
nounced tlie fact to Michal, who w.as standing' 
in smiling Inqqniiess wailing until his little 
wife should succeed in uufasteniug the gnasp 
by which Ids boy liad got hold of his black 
l)eard. The two banditti made ready tiieir 
arms, .and waited for the near apiwoacb of 
the soldieiy. Tliere were about a dozen, 
but tliey baited at a respectful distance, 
and a man moved towards tlie entrance of 
the cave and exhorted the inmates to 'sur¬ 
render. A scornful laugh was the answer 
but the defenders of the cave did not fire o. 
the herald because they saw that he \\ as a 
peasant. Soon after, Ihe soldiers began to 
pour volley after volley into the cave ; they 
were answered with etiect There was Vriy 
little danger for Lenk and Michal but some 
of the balls rebounded into tlie clianibcr 
where Fioriora sat. She was therefore obliged 
to take refuge in the crevice ; and which had, 
by this time, been comjiletely opened. 

'When the combat Lad continued some 
hours,the besiegers,who kncwtliat Lheirliring 
had produced no eflect, as the guns still 
answered from within, drew off, and seemed to 
consult. The new plan they hit upon has often 
been adopted in that kind of warfare. Some 
of them climbed the face of the hill, armed 
with sharp axes, and began cutting away 
the brushwood and throwing down the vast 
mass of dried wood which h^d been accut 
mulating there, for years. They bad resolved 
to smoke out their enemies. Lenk nowr 
applauded himself on the idea of a hack 
entrance ; and when the bonfire was lighted 
the whole party made preparations fni' an 
escape. Being perfectly confident that there 
was no danger, they went up Hie steep 
passage laughing, reached the summit of the 
rock, joked about the foolish police who were ' 
roasting themselves that scorching day at 
the entrance of the cave, coughed a little in 
the smoke which fiUeu the air, displaced ' 
the ladder, and prepared to descend into 
vaHqr. Lenk went down firpt, and sat ' 
patiently atfhe bottom, steadying the ladder; ' 
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' FioriorA (olloved; thea. came Michal, with and the father and son lay down .vpon a 
h!« boy strapped firmly on his hack. He mat, and reposed after the fatlgneR of.Ihe • > 
was only half wav down when a shot was day. The inhabitants of the convent 
fired ; Lenk Ml dead ; Flmiora was seized nil come out, carious to look at him; man^ 
by a m.'th who rushed forward ; and a volley had chatted with him while he ate hm 
Was aimed at her unhappy husband. The suppei*. In the dead of night a woman, a 
missiles clattered in the I'ock around; but nun by her dress, bearing a lamp, cautiously, 
he was only slightly wounded, and the child entered the room, and ^ approaching the 
escaped unhurt; he looked down, and saw a sleepers, stood over them and gazed in 
whole group of enemies waiting. His first wonder at their faces—in wonder and love; 
impulse was to cast himself among them; fur, a moment afterwards, his wife was on 
' for he thought that Floriora too had been her knees embracing the rough fiicc of the 
murdered, as well as Lenk. But the love of bandit, who awoke. He gazed on the pale 
life was strong witliiii him ; and he had suffering face before him j and, as he gazed, a 
revenge within him. He saw a ledge of rock vision of youth and beauty took its place, 
at no great distance, and by a des^xsrate leap, “ Floriora, O my Floriora ! Thou art not 
in spite of his burden, gained it. The men so clnanged as I am ! ” Then they fell into 
below stood awestrucL Another desperate each other’s arms, and wept bitterly, 
leap. A shot or two -was fired withoui She had contrived to escape from her cap- 
effect. Another gigantic spring, and -he tors; but, believing that her husband and child ■ 
reached a place from which he could scr.amble were killed, reiwiired to that convent and 
tiiwarda the summit of the hill. In asked for hospitality. She had not taken the 
„ i.vi-f, he escaped, and an hour jiflerw.ards, veil—the pious Wallachian story-tellers par- 
•’ lotuid himself safe in a distant retreat, where ticularly insist on this point—because only 
I ‘ e sat down and wept all the remainder of unmarried and free women were received; 
•wi day, even until the going dou'n of the but, she had remained for ten years as a kind 
hiiii, for the loss of his Floriora. of Lay si-stcr, doing menial service.s fur the - 

it was after this incident that Michal be- others. They had even acipiired a claim over 
. !..e known in WalJ.achia as the. Mokan. I her something like thi^ which a lord has 
■ J.idwHiat name he committed many ruthless! over his serf, “ I shall not be allowed to go 
''..'.'•‘Is, principally again-st the Boyards ; be- ' wdth my lord,” said she, faintly smiling, “if 
C! «e lie soon learned that the attacking! the morning finds me here.” 
p; y which had deprived him of his hapi)i-1 Michal aro.se ; and, shaking the boy who 
’ 'S had been directed by the steward of the still slept, hade him follow. They went 

..■lid Lihiano, who, by some means not cx- forth into the night together. For the 

pl:>.iueil, had discovered that the fugitive .slave second time, the Mokan abiiudoned the wealth 

•■vas living, and had leai’ned the secret of tlie ho had amassed, and thought only of pre- 
ublc entrance. The Mokan tried to ascei-- serving the little Flower. Many were the 
j n what took place after he effected his dangem and sufferings they encountered in 

ij ipe. 11c found the body of Iicnk, from the passage of the Carpathian mount:dns; 

'i ’. i!ch the soldiers had cut the head as a for Michal had resolved to try his fortune 
,( i .opby; but there w!is no trace of Floriora. in another land. The pilgrims travelled on 

I Pt'tiiaps the cert.ainty of her doom would foot, but Floriora never complained of 

have left liim less miserable. He tortured fatigue. On the contrar 3 ’, she %very day 
his miiul with reflections on what might seemed to grow younger .and T^llnger ; 
luvve liaiiponod to her. Jealous passion when they at length crossed the frontier, 
fiomi.*imes nearly drove him mad. He in- she rompedf with her son who was as tall 
quiied of the peasantry. Some sail that as herself, in a field by the margin of a 
site had been killed ; others that she had been stream, while Michal sat on a fallen tree, 
taken away to a prison ; others tliat she had and looked gravely on through tears of joy. 
escaped. The hist supposition, the Mokan ' Thus they went on and on in good old 
treated with contempt, because he believed story-book style, until they ciuno to the 
tliat if Floriora were at liberty she would Bauat of Temeswar, in the capital of which 
soon find her way to his side. Thus time tlie late bandit’s sou contrived to open .a shop, 
passed, and by degrees Michal hai'deued and to settle down as a peaceable citizen, 
And hardened, and the terror of his name The lovers of the marvellous took the Mokan 
(filled the whole country. up at a much later period of life, and made 

Nearly ten years afterwards, when his son him a guerilla hero in one of the wars 
had grown to/a tall lithe boy, who looked between the TiU'ks and the Biissiaua, during 
much older than he was,Michal, at his request, which he espoused neither side, but inflict.ed 
took him to a fair, anuuall;^ held at a village injury on both. There is no reason, however^ 
on the Transylvanian frontier, at the foot of for .supposing that he ever left Temeswar 
the Hrapacks. A convent of women stands again. He had enough to do to make the 
■atno great distance from the village, aud the little Flower happy after her long rieriod 
•Mokan, di^uised as a Bulgarian merchant, of misfortune- We do not understand him, 
asked permission to sleep in the Hall if be did not think her as beautiful ever 
of Strangers. Thu was .readily granted, afterwards, as when the dawn first revsMed 
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' beir counteimnce to biio in tlie forest hiding' 
’ plaee. Miclial the younger soon grew up 
Sind had brutliers ana sistei'u, some of whost 
children may bo in Teiaeswar to this day. 


5 forest hiding- of there being-more of us |o sit ■dDWiv< :|o 
soon grew up, meat For thousands of. yeah* pbpul^e^h' 
some of whose may increase; but food tvill increase with it. 
■ to this day. There is elbow room in our own island fhr, 

- —■■r-ii'.', - the whole existing human race; and, compay^ 

with the size of a man, vttst indeed is 
expimse of the world about us, , , 

[lATiOK. Tliere is, also, a pbysioat necessity for 
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A LESSON IN MULTiFLiCATiON. lliere 18 , also, a physical necessity for the 

In the year eighteen hundred and one the spread of peace as con8ec]fuent _ upon iho- 
populatioii of Oitiat Britain was eleven mil* spread of civilisation. Civilization tdaeh.te 
fious; not having doubled in the previous two man to trust in and depend on man ; and 
centuiies. Li the year eighteen imudred and »t will establish, by degrees, mutual trust 
fifty-one the population was above twenty-one aiiiong nations. It will become every year 
melons; the doubling had taken place in half more difficult for any one nation to hve 
aceutury. At tlie rate of advance now jiroiuised alone, spinning its own webs, eating Us own 
tUL'dittrpopulaUon may bo, in the year nineteen fruits, talking its own language, giving and 
'Ihvudred, about fifty millions. Thepopulation taking nothing with its neighbours. Already 
ofthe UuitedBtates is likely,by thesaiue time, the two nations that stand , foremost in 

to reach the vast sum total of a hundred mil- intellect and power are acknowledging 

'iioas. Want of space is sometimes talked of as this truth; and France and England, mad© 
a likely result of the great increase of for a yeiu- or two, display, by their 

population ; but British space is, for the pre- bearing towards each other and by many a 
seu^ nearly as inexhaustible as British coal, word and deed, the deep conviction that they 
Allowing a square yard to every person, all must eventually be allies for ever. It is 
of us who at piesent live on native soil would, uo case with us of old foes reconciled, who 
if brouglit togeaier, cover no more thiui seven proiiose, in scnthncnlal mood, to swear eternal 
gf iiiflr ft miles of ground* friendship, ^^ith us it is no ca.se at all of 

But it is no questiou with us now, how to dropped lioslility. Our old quarrels belong 
find space, but bow td use it properly. Here to a past state of tilings; the men of this 
you may find people by twenties huddled side generation have no part in them. Napoleon 
"by side in wretched cottages; there you may is as inucli sober and calm history to ns as 
fiudbroadmilosoffertilolaud without a speck Hannibal t.s, and we care not a farthing 
that indicates the dwelbng-place of man. more lor Crdcy than for Cannae. 

Increase of nuuibere has taken place chiefly We have been led into this dream by the 
in this country from the growth of town consideration that increase of impulatiou gives 
populations ; towns-people and country-people tin iiTesistible impulse to increase of know- 
(reckoniuK small towns as country) are at ledge and liappine.ss. Children add the results 


ki-ge majority. Towns that are now iusigni- i fathers. Where there was one who searched 
ficant and reckoned with the country, will | about him fifty years ago, now two are search- 
grow as Isiverpool and Manchester have,ipg._ I'itc multiplication of men is the mul- 
grown, and will become, if ail goes well, tiplicatiou of minds. 

great centres of population, , --T\T?An’U’« rnARO- 

The change will not be a landownera’ griev- -DEAl H a HOOBS. 

Mce; it will be a conversion of so much poor everl^st we turn aside- 


great centres of population, , --T\T?An’U’« rnARO- 

The change will not be a landownera’ griev- -DEAl H a HOOBS. 

Mce; it will be a conversion of so much poor everl^st we turn aside- 

land into rich land; of land worth tens j j. 

or Ijmareds of pounds sterling per acre jn'/urstraight path ?~to care almut the qnlSt 
mto land worth j.undreds or thousands. It Hunger is much to bear, fever is much 

wdi be a mn^ip icauon of the meims of io bear, and cholera we are told broods over 
life more rapid than the mult.p ication of To these sorrows are now added 

S ^ attending on a state ofwar;- 

pf Its own intliic .ee, It will be a s ow draw. pestilence, and famine will miUt© 

vt!.:: i n V + , I ■ L r i-f wliom so many of us look down daily froto 

to a great Ltent, and will be t”o a mqS ***« ' 

extent than it now is, another star Isct iby miml’s rsveemew have hU op«r^|,iea, 
asit in the earthly firmament—a star that *hy body, clotheir, nod hafiitsUon, 

idiall shine like a teacher. We may say so if you have never seen, now go alffoad and 
since they teli us, teacheiw shall shine like coulemplale the powertesneas of the poEHT.- 
the stars. You must act, we must act, every soul UHisi 


the stars. You must act, we must act, every soul UHuii 

.Neither is there any physical necessity for act. Since I came ayray with a, ,he^ 
decrease in the portioa ot food yielded by the full, of somow from St. ^hllipy, ' 

Earth for each guest at her table bpeuuse^ Green, I have been tbiuMngAbout thehom^- 
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the rerj poor, aod etriving, to 
;«iB^er .bow ma/ “O®* eatdly be bet- 
^fered. " Go,” said a mend engaged in the 
“like eearoh, “to this address,”—^aua he gave 
'inelib eddrese written tipon a piece of paper. 
^.'JtiS'Copied from a letter that appeared some I 
fUpe since, in the Times.^ The proprietor of j 
houses called attention to the fact, that 
a few cheap alterations he had been able 
'to convert them from a state of terrible cor¬ 
ruption into Christian dwellings.” Then I 
Bmd, “ I will go and study this man’s secret.” 

, Aud I went accordingly, upon a glorious 
il'ay morning in search of these fortunate 
abodes, round the Queen’s palace, and through 
a long and S])acioas square odorous with 

S iring scents from the foliage aud flowers. 

rawing-room windows were thrown wide 
in many houses, that the dames and damsels 
as they sat within might taste the Luiiied 
spring ; aud through a break in the trees 1 
saw one b'alcony daintily trimmed with 
ciiuison cushions, over which leant wed¬ 
ding guests, looking down upon a car¬ 
riage ami a coachman with while favours. 
At the moment wlicn I looked, the street 
door opened, and I saw the bride with a 
young step cross the threshold of her baby 
Aome. The carriage drove off, aud the wed¬ 
ding guests looked after it, oiid the maid- 
Mirv.ant at the Injd-roora window overhead 
' looked after it, aud all the maid servants at 
the door of the next house looked after it, I 
and I looked after it, aud sent after it the 
benediction of a jiasscr-by. 

^hres minutes afterwards I entered the 
street in .search of which I had come out. The 
roring was left bahind me theu ; for all the 
flowers of the earth would not have concealed 
the filthiness of the vile stink in which I 
seemed to have become suddenly enveloped. 
Out of the large aud pleasant square into 
a small .and unpleasant one; then out of 
that again into a street not very naiTOW, 
Tirith a giu-shop at the corner. The abruptness 
of the plunge into what then was to be seen, 
^and smelt, and fell, filled me with sudden 
horror. I stood still. Thei-e was a gulf at 
.iu> great .disttmee before me, of which I saw 
doily might have supposed, had 

.jt'heea cleaner, that it was a railway cutting. 
•It but the street in two; there was more 
street beyond, and there were houses and 
. there were lanes on each side, rnnning along 
its h^k. Houses and lanes so mean atrti 
desolate, and rotten, that one might reason¬ 
ably suppose them to he bred, as men once 
B^id of croco^es, in all their loathsomeness 
from the sur^unding filth. Women aud 
small‘Children with deadly faces, and with 
i^QS and rags discoloured by corruption, 
stkreil about in a dull way as maggots tliat 
.^bi^Qg^to the unwholesome mass. 

. ; ■lUie.two houses of which I was in search were 
'■■jfSjOse Wore me, on the edge of the giilf, or 
bitror outtijrig. Diey were much larger than 
round ^out them, stood aiwt, and had 


before theni a clean paved court wlthiil ifcob 
railings. They did not seem to be rotten, aiad 
there was a silent bird in a cage at a window 
near the root I went nearer, near enough 
to sec to the bottom of the little guUj and 
turned away from, it bodily sick. Therei— 
under the windows of the improVMi dwellings 
—rolled the thick, black, putrid stream of a 
great open sewer. Tlie two houses were 
parted from it only by a neat door leading to 
further abominations, doubtless, since it was 
officially ticketed and labelled as the property' 
of the Commissioners of Sewers. 'J’hero was 
no need to go into the houses. I desii’ed no 
further knowledge, but I did loiirn more. 

Memliei’s of the skating club, morning 
bathere, ladies galloping so gracefully in 
Rotten Row, .or enjoying the fresh breeze 
from the water when you take your airing 
in the Ring, this filthy place of wbidi I 
liave been speaking is upon the banks of 
llie river Serpentine ! it is the same river 
tliat adorns Kensington Gardens and pol¬ 
lutes the slums of Chelsea, os it la the 
aaino race of man and woman all. the land 
through. The Serpeutiiio rises, I believe,, 
somewhere about Hampstead, and great 
pains are profierly taken with it in the 
parks, where it is spread out into a tolerably 
wholesome piece of ornamental water. Even 
there, liowever, it sometimes fails into dis¬ 
favour, and men exclaim against it for a want 
of wholosoine clcaulines.s. Afterwards it flows 
among the poor, becomes a sewer quite as 
foul as tlie Fleet Ditch, and no man cares. 
Under ami about good houses it flows unseen, 
carefully coJicealed by stout arches from eyes 
a.ud nose. From these it escapes to pour the 
whole volley of its poison among the dwell- 
ing.s of the miserable jmor; for them no 
arclies are built, from them no filth is kepf^ 
no ugliness is hidden; they arc quiet; they 
be.ar all without remonstrance, and have aU 
to bear. Every dead dog seem in the Ser- 

S entine in Hyde I’ark has been duly 
enounced in the journals by some public- 
spirited fatlier of a family, who saw it in his 
walks. But tliere are few wliose wiilks take 
them among tlje very wretched, aud until I 
wa-s myself half suffocated by it, 1 never, 
knew, for I had never heard or read, of the 
poor man’s Serpentiap, that slips its tilth 
along to a foul outlet in the Thames near 
Chelsea Hospital. 

Death and despair do many thereof sup, 

Aud seciet poison through their inner parts; 

Th’ eternal bale of heavy wounded hearts. 

Tltere are not many hundred pemms in 
this country whose pulses would not ^at 
rather more quickly than usmil, who wook}' 
not feel smne tingliug in their cheeks, and be 
excited by strong uupulso to speech, and 
more than speech, on behalf of men, women, 
and children subdued to quietuess in the 
endurance of snclt liomesaa are suggested liens > 
with oil their griefs, if they were only now and-; 





















Cex^o \ri£k eavy. She made alao 

ft,'free 'Qto of her. anas apd '^ovs, for she 
TFfts benl^. on seeing every jdnme and every 


providing for a country genUeman, her friend,! 
two sights at once, hy showing him the towers 
of, Westminster Abbey, tliat are visible above 
the trees. On the left hand tliere was no 
resistance. On the left stood a group of pale, 
dirty, anil ragged childi'en; such children 
formed also a very noticeable feature in the 
front line of the rows between which her 
Majesty was presently to pass. They bad j 

S t out into the sun from many a place as 
y as the borders of the Chelsea Ser^ien- 
tine. They were not courtly. The Prince 
Consort was not ceremoniously referred to by 
one of them, who had his mind full of a 
popular melody, and shouted from under my 
leu ear to a young friend at a distance, 
** Hollo, Sara ! You’ll soon see Villikins and 
his Dinah !” Wlicn the great gates opened, 
and the roy.al cai'i iages came forth, that little 
fellow’s voice w.ts very audible among the 
ciieeriug. He meant no disloyalty, not he 1 
Follow him home. 

This liapi)y day is Saturday. He will be 
dirtier to-morrow than he is to-day. Most 
likely, where he lives, there is no water supply 
at all on Sundoys. There is a flow, perhaja, 
on Saturday for half-an-hour, during which 
time there is a rush and scramble at the tap, 
—women with tin pots, old tubs, and brakeu 
pitchers, fight for wliat they can catch. When 
they have used that, tliey must beg or go 
without; water is even stolen. “ For example, 
in one of these little courts,” says Mr. Godwin,* 
"the people hearing us make inquii'ies re¬ 
specting the water, rushed out from all sides, 
speaking with bitter* rage of the inadequate 
provision. We managed to gather, amid the 
din, that they suspected .a person who keeps a 
small general shop (one of those curiously 
sijualicf attempts at trading met with in these 
neighbourhoods), and through which tlie 
water-pipe passed, of ‘thieving the water on 
the way to them.’ On examining the shop we 
found that the shopkeeper had bored a small 
hole in the water-pipe, to prevent him, as he 
said, from struggling and fighting witii tlie 
people in the court when the water came in, 
‘tilers being so many of them, and so little 
water, that they were often like so many 
idevila’” When there is a fire in such a 
neiglt^urhood, the water is turned on and 
fioiws, of necessity as extra supply out of the 
ti^ in courts uid alleys. The 'samc gentle- 
man relates how, whUe he was talking to 
a woman, an alarm of a house on fire re¬ 
sounded through the street. She exclaimed 
.'suddenly with mouB gratitude, "Thank God 
theraisa fire 1 We will soon get some water.” 

-' :* Ijsndea fihadows i a Glance st tlia Homes of 


As for drain^e, tiiottsands are ready to lift u);> 
-the rotten boards that represent their floppy 
and show you the poisonous ^th trickling 
underneath. ■ What follows upon this 1 -Asf 
mothers of the children they have buried. 
“How many have you had?" “Seven.” “How,/ 
many are living?’’ “One.” “Howmanyhave 
ym had?” “Thirteen.” “How many are 
living ?” Head her answer in her eyes. -iNoiii:. 

Fit homes must be placed within the reach . 
of these neglected people. We have spoken 
more than once of the Metropolitan Societies 
for Improving Dwellings of the Industri¬ 
ous Classes. To the admirable sanitary 
results obtained by them we refen-ed when 
calling attention to a small pamphlet recently 
issued, on the Besults of Unitary Improve¬ 
ment, by Dr. South wood Smitli. Tlie pamph¬ 
let does not cost more than a number of this 
journal, and we cannot do better than dis¬ 
tinctly refer to it as containing the best 
brief exposition of what has been done 
hitherto, and may be done more effectually 
hereafter, in the way of amending the hom^ 
of working men. We tinted latdy an objec¬ 
tion to the policy of placing benevolence 
before profit, os a motive for 3iareholdiny^ in 
these societies. It is the best motive, but, in the 
Share-List and Money-Market, profit is the 
strongest, and the whole nervous power of any 
such society lies in its dividend. Benevolence 
is the heart, and profit is the brain, of every* 
public body of this kind,—the heart beats in 
proportion as tlie brain Ls active. Of all this 
it would appear the societies in question have 
from the first been thoroughlyaware ; we were 
misled into a false impression by the very 
laudable energy of philanthropic advocates, 
(with whom wo tlioroughly agree) who took 
ground that was quite unexceptionable so 
long as it was not official. 

The Metroixilitau Association for Improv¬ 
ing the Dwellings of the Industrious Classes, 
of which the offices are at number nineteen, 
Colemau-sla:eet, City of Loudon,•obtained last 
year from its dwellings for families a return 
upon outlay of four and four-fifths per cent.; 
to five percent.; its dividends are limited 
Parliament, Dividends so large, however, it 
has never yet paid, partly on account of loss 
hitherto incuiTed in the article of rooms fm- 
single men, ]mrtly for reasons that liave now 
ceased to exist. That this society will, in ft 
few years, return a safe dividend of four or 
five percent, for all moneys invested in it, we 
have reasons to believe confidently. The 
money so invested will, at the same time, be 
lent to the most valuable uses. 

Another association of this nature is called 
the Society for Improving tlie Condition of 
the Labouring Classes, That has been 
equally successful, and is equally deserving of 
support. At present its means are, we believe 
mol's limited, but it has already provided 
wholesome accommodation for nine hundred 
residents.' 'llte committee-room of ti]^ 

I society is at number twenty-one, ]!lxeterHt& 
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HOtJSJESOU) WOEriS. 


lOaqjMl^tr 


If the pressing need of snch asaoctationn 
were felt thoi*oagh!y ’and widely by the 
public, and if it were understood how easily 
they may be made to bless at the same time 
the rick with dividends and tlie poor with 
cheap and decent homes, there womd not be 
one or two, Ji)Ufc one or two hundred of them 
'in the country. Their formation is more than 
a'little hindered by the present laws of part- 
aersliip; but that difficulty L one not very 
' hard to conquer. 

Of the existini; institutions also, it is to be 
said that while they are admitahly conducted 
and supply a public want, it is not quite the 
want on which tie find it now so requisite tu 
dwell that they have hiilierto commoidy ^^up- 
plied. Tliey save rather those who might 
sink, than those who have sunk, to the lowest 
depths of SOI row—they aie for the poor ratlici 
than lor the vi ry j oor. The lodgings they 
provide gi t tenants of a class Inglu i tiitiii 
tliat winch h.iH a right to our piolomidost 
eynipathy, nnd our most active help, iu the 
renioial ot unjust inflictions laid u[)on them, 
not thiough their own fault, but thiough our 
mnoiaiico, indifleronee, or culjiable neglect. 
There is recognition yet due to tlie fait, that 
many thousands of the most wielched homes 
in this country consist of single looms, hor¬ 
rible to look at or to think about, foi which 
a price is paid that would yiihl jirotitable 
^retuin to any association willing to take 
thought only for the wants of the most 
afflicted cl.isses of the qnut j>oor. We aie 
not jet entitled to shut our ejes to the fact, 
that these jieople do, and must lor a long 
time to come, crowd into single rooms the 
homes that happier neighbours can dispcise 
through two, three, four, or half a dozen. 
"We could wish that it were not so, but we 
know that it is so; and we must feel, too, 
that even such a home, If it be decent, is a 
holier and wholesomer thing, as well ns 
cheaper, than even the best regulati d common 
lodging liouse. Let us then kmly lecognisc 
the tact lhat'there must he such homes loi 
families, and fumislt them upon the best con¬ 
ditions We can raise iiji, fltxu- ovei floor, 
well constinoted buildings jilauned into 
cheerful w tll-veiitilated, well-drainod, wliole- 
sonie rooms, sumdied freely with water, and 
provided at the base with proper storage for 
the fruits and other wares of hawkeis; lor 
the tru''ks, and eaits, and donkeys of those 
Who possess them Something after the 
manner ol a piovision of this kind is made in 
connexion with the baths and wash houses in 
Portpool Lane. Cncli huge block ot such 
rooms might include a set of public baths 
and wasli-lieuses, lor the use, on the cus- 
tomaiy ieriuH, of ttie inmate', of the rooms, 

e of tlie other poor residing in the neigh- 
rhnod. In each block, also, theie might 
be coropiised a little hall for jicuny or two¬ 
penny coiicerte, lectures, halls, nr other 
whole.,ome entertainments — euqihatically, 
entertainments—which would yield a modi¬ 


cum of proflt to the main eiAabllslimeal^ aai^ 

I go far to make happier itt own UtkW humaik 
and the homes of the pool* peojileronndaboutr 
I For the fllthiest accommodation in one rooQi 
there must now be paid—and is paid, even by 
the veiy poor—two shillings or half-a-crown, 
a week. The saiuo rental, with a more than 
requisite allowance made to cover loss, would 
form an ample basis for the lu^tensuoe of 
an establishineut like that which has bean 
here roughly suggested. 

And still, if all be done that private mqn 
can do, there remains a mountain of ill to be 
lenioved by sanitarj’ legislation. Let us cry* 
for law, and struggle for it, but not altogether 
wait for it; wc must in tlie lueiiutuue work on 
without it upon the path of justice. Law is 
a slow' mover, but w.ill, no doubt, get a lift 
from somebody and overtake us on the road. 
Our attention to the abject poor is duo not in 
charity alone, hut iii older that we may pay 
a long-neglected debt of justice. It is not 
just that the poison of a sewer should ^ 
biieked off fiom the rich man’s mouth, and 
left to pour itself uuhindoied down the 
throats of the men who are hcljiless. The 
course of the Setpentinc is hut a sjnibol of 
a hutulied things that all jioiut tu the same 
conclusion. X'aitlier off still, thero is an end 
to which they point, when 

They who crop and tlicy wlio fly 

I Shall cud where the} btgaii; 

nothing reniaining but the last settlement of 
nccouiits between the flyers .and the creepers. 
We all hope to retiiic some day to onr little 
boxes at Kensal Green, Norwood, Ilighgate, 
POrc la Chaise, where not. But now so 
many of us owe so much 1 and who likes to 
retire oppressed by debt t 

THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
oanrK watkes. 

PrEHArs our invalided soldiei-s and siulors 
would hardly be able to find a pl.ice of re¬ 
covery more convenient and dchgiitfnl than 
the island of Mj'tilene. Steamers finm 
Smyrna and Constantinople touch there four 
or five times a-wcek, and it is within jileasant 
hail of both those places. Provisions are 
usually cheap and aliiindant; the inhabi¬ 
tants are Luspitahle, good-natured^ and fond 
of foreignera Within a day’s journey of 
Castro (the chief town of the island) are ^ 
sorts of iutoresting places ; and really it is 
almost worth while being moderately ill tp 
have an excuse for a holiday visit to them. 
There is excellent fishing and pretty* good 
shooting in tlie neighbourhood. 

But if I may expect, as 1 certainly do, to 
have a few antiquaries among my readem, 1 
do not know what I have not to say almut 
Mytilene. With the single exception of Attica, 
not one of the states of andint Greece was 
so famous as Lesbos, now Myiilene, Indeed 

II am able to pick and choose &om an oven- 
I whelming amount of riches, and I shall 












MOVING ENGLISHMAN. 


<&e‘i«fore (ionfiBe n^self toerdy to the busi¬ 
ly in h4udi and look upon the place which 

t ve birth to Pitti^& Theophrastus, and 
ppho'; where Aristotle taught, and An'ou 
frang; where Csesar won his first public 
; and where Marcellus and the widow 
of the last Christian Prince of Trebizond fled 
da fhgitives; simply as a place to get well in. 

Lc^s wae so renowned for its wine, that 
^eh cold Virgil mentions it with approbation; 
and Ovid, who was a much better judge, is said 
to have asked for it when dying. The island 
vriis BO famous for its wheat, tliat Mercury 
wae sent especially from Olympus to fetch it; 
and it was used by the bakers of the gods. 
If this assertion, however, resting as it does 
merely on poetical authority, should be too 
much even for the faith of an antiquary, I 
have still something to say about the Lesbian 
bread, and support my information by an 
appeal to the excellent judgment of Arcbi- 
Btratns. Archistratos was a lover of delicacies 
who flourished about two thousand two 
hundred years ago. He was the Brillat 
^avarin, the Soyer of the ancient world. He 
knew where everything worth eating was to 
be found, as well as waspossible. Whenitlicre- 
fore,he especi.ally praises the bread of Lesbos, 
we are bound to believe that it was good. 

Then, Lesbos was so remarkable for the 
delicacy of its oysters, that they are spoken of 
with a watery month and a luscious chuckle, 
both by Strabo and Pliny ; while the beauty 
the Lesbian ladies was long a proverb. 
Now,- I ask any conscientious getting- 
well person whosoever. Can there be 
anything of pleasanter digestion than an 
oyster — with fresh lemon-juice squeezed 
over it ? Mytilene cannot be said, in onr 
days, to have a very plentiful supply of fresh 
butter, but it has abuudance of excellent 
brown bread; so we must look upon the 
want of fresh butter at Mytilene rather as a 
misfortune than a fault, and cat our oysters 
without it. I had nearly forgotten the ladies; 
for the fact is, 1 am an old gentleman in a 
dressing-gown and slippers; so 1 cannot judge 
of these things. But the next time our 
friends in Australia want a few ship-loads of 
wives, I think they might do many less seu- 
oible things than send to Mytilene. 

PhysiciauB are agreed that the clknate of 
Myti fene is decidedly the healthiest of even the 
healthy islands of the .lEgcan. It is invariably 
cool in summer from the sea-breezes, aud re¬ 
markably mild in winter. Frost and snow 
are unknown to the oldest inliabitants ; and 
tibere is no day throughout the year upon 
which the sun does not shine cheerily for a 
few hours. The ancient writers are unanimous 
in prake^'aud Pompey the Great is one of 
the many gentlemen who sent his wife here 
for change of air. Count Bazinsky, the most 
modern tiaveller of repute, hardly knows how 
to express hie admiration of the climate and 
ocent^ of Lesbos; and M. Olivier (aPreneb- 
ma^) becomes almost incomprehansible from 


tlie same cause. Then, eVery m. the 
land is storied. It was &om the nei^tour- 
bbod of the fiimons ancient town of Me^ynnwb 
that Achillea bore off the beautiful Eriph^ji^ 
whose supposed &.te has furnished the Bqbjert 
of one of the finest of liscine’s tm^dles. 
Mytilene was the residence of the mligeid! 
antiquary Pocock, (the Greeks call him 
tloK^Kioi, which looKS odd), during some of Uie 
most interesting of his valuable researches. 
A pensive invalid might go delightfully, book 
in hand, over the same ground. And, lastly, 
skipping many things, Mytilene was the 
theatre of the last Greek war of independence. 
The fighting began by the destruction of a 
T’urkish mau of war, off Erisso; and most of 
the memorable naval engagements which fol¬ 
lowed, where Kanaris and Miaoulis gathered 
their bloody and useless latirels, took place in 
the same neighbourhood. 

The medicinal waters of Lesbos were 
amongst the most famous of the' ancitmt 
world—and the ancient world was bathing 
mad. If they have now fallen off in re¬ 
pute, it is probably because they are unknown, 
as inimy things are unknown about Turkey 
which we should do extremely well to leam/ 

The baths of Vassilica, perhaps the mow- 
important in the island, were of high re¬ 
pute ill former times. Gareful observa- 
' tion may 'still trace ruins of considerable 
I extent in their neighbourhood. The waters of 
jibe springs of Vassilica were analysed by 
I Pocock, and found to conUiu iron and sulphur, 
with a small quantity of copper. Their taste 
is salt. The water flows in great quantities 
from a rock, and is caught in a large basin, 
now used as a bath for men. Its heat is 
about thirty degrees Beaumnr. It is of 
known efficacy in derangement of the spleen 
and liver, scrofulous liomours, gout, and 
rheumatism. The last-mentioned disease is 
unhappily one to which Europeans ai'e par¬ 
ticularly liable in these countries — not to 
mention their own. Finally, the waterk of 
Vassilica are said to have a fyecific action 
in the cicatrisation of vfoundt; and were ein*- 
ployed with success fur this purpose by no less 
a person than a late minister of Sardinia, at 
Constantinople, who had been often wounded 
in the wars. I have it on credible authority, 
that this gentleman was lifted out of the 
steamer on his arrival, and was sliooting par¬ 
tridges on the hills three weeks afterwards. 

The waters of Vassilica are hot enough to 
boil an egg; but, lest their efficacy in this re¬ 
spect shomd be proved too often, the country 
people have a prudent proverb, which says, 
that the egg “will not boil if it is stolen.” 
For the rest, Vassilica is now a mere coUm- 
tion of huts, situated between Kalloni. and 
lera. It derived its name frum having been, 
the residence of the exiled Erinua, wife of the 
Emperor Leo the Third, and mother of Con¬ 
stantine Porpbyrogenitns. She died there 
in eight hundred and two. Vassilica is also 
I remarkable for having been the refuge of the 













HpXJgEHOLD WOBDS. 


- . )H 0 te‘ 9X9 A BoverelgD remedyia^dtist ’tbe Ttn-kieh 

Also fled Pudas, the historiao, after the cap- rash, as frequent aa it is obstinate, daring 
ttire of Lesbos ]b]^ Mohaiame4 the Second, the W months. They an also reputed to be 
Oucas jfitf |he« c^tempori^ of Phrwza, ’an antidote to nfetallic poiBcm8,ana especially 
and Jtn Aic^ed't|e 'la^r in cleamdsa »nd .tfal efleolts of mercnry. ilnally, t^ey are am- i 
degance of alyle. It is remarkable that ployed in rheumatism, with which our army." 

. the, great abilities of Ducas and Phranza, doctors will have more than enongh to do. 
sifWen, in those remdte times, no obstacle to Then near the pretty village of Tellonia 
employment, in diplomacy. Now, of (abounding with game) are some pm^ative/ 
course, the employment of men of letters in waters called the Springs of Liota. They 
an office which chiefly requires facility in gush out from a singular rock, and are 
eommunicatiug the rraults of acute observa- usually visited in August. On the twenty- 
is out of the question. Eule Britannia! fourth of that month, there is .an interesting 
"'Olivier has described some other springs local festival held here. Near the Springs of 
;«^ear Port lera. They chiefly contain nitre, Liota is also found a hot sand, in which - 
i’And are said to have been beautified by rheumatic patients are buried for half an 
.JSusseiu, a capitan-paslia of much more hour daily, until cured. 

..odebrity than he deserves. M. X. Landerer Close by the searshore, and near the site of 

2 *rofe88or of Chemistry at the University of the ancient town of Methymna, is foumi the 
thens) however, has most to say about the last of the Lesbian springs I sliall now no- 
.medicinal springs of Lesbos. I shall chiefly tice. Its waters are also said to bo efficacious 
('follow his lights in the remainder of the in chronic rheumatism, which is one of the 
present article; for M. X. Landerer was most inveterate plagues of imprudent livers 
•a German, and exhausted his subject with na^ in eastern countries, 
tional patience and honesty. He isuotunrea- God forbid that I should play the part of 
-fsonably surprised that such valuable waters Mr. Croaker in the comedy, and suppose that 
have not attracted more serious attention in aU sorts of possible and impossible diseases 
ipodem times. He attributes their origin to will follow our soldiers to the East. Let us 
nwicanic influence; and quotes Strabo (who rather hope that care and prudence will 
, was not necessary) to prove that the whole keep them in good health. Still we are not 
■'island must have been detached from the infallible, and if people will now and then do ■ 
tiynain land of Asia Minor from the same cause, unwise things, it is as well to know how 
Galinos says tiiat about forty stadia from and where to get relief from their conse* 
Jlj^Iene, there existed in his time certain quences. Therefore 1 liave made these pre- 
.iuiA salt-water springs, which acted as u sent notes, with a serious sense of the re- 
(i4iuretae. They were highly astringent, and sponsibility of doing so on no slight I'esearch 
,aaid (like the water of Carlsbad) to be par- and inquiry ; I hope sincerely that the few 
itioularly efiicacious in reducing immoderate observations my total want of medical science 
fat. They were also a remedy for dropsy has enabled me to ofler, may direct the in- 
aad unhealthy watery tumotirs. quiries of abler men in the same direction. 

One of the most important springs thus 1 believe that a moderate amount of com- ' 
imentioned by Galinos, is situated at a place mon sense employed in the use of baths and 
called Korpfao^ and is now known as the exercise, early hours, one meal-of meat a day, 
Pasha’s Bath. It is within about half an a due respect for the son, the instant change 
hour’s walk of the capital of the island; and of damp clothes on returning home, an atten- 
ita waters are serviceable from the month of tiou to keeping the feet warm, a wise fear 
Apiil to September. They act as a slight ofcold atthe stomach, reasonabletemperance, 
purgative; and are valuable in obstructions and a stout heart, may laugh at ms^eal 
■of the stomach and liver. Taken internaUy, men and medical waters in the East, or any- 
Itkey prevent determination of blood to the where else. But soldiers marching to battle, 
..head. Tliey are also determined enemies of cannot adhere to a rigid dietary, or take 
.hemorrhoids. Hassan Pasha, one of the many timely precautions; and, it is for them 
heroes of Hope’s Anastasius, beautified these that 1 venture to recommend these springs, 
baths. Hassan had the amiable weakness of ■■ : .'.u, r:',,,!".! ■ r 

desiring to leave some trace' of his passage sv* XJiiy taib hy Mr. cmaribs DlcKSS& wm 
Wherever ha- went, BO that Turkey owes oil iMig in Bo yssmio • 


-Mt him one day, and ceased to be the terror A T? T) T T .■ ' V?! 

^>the neighbourhood. —__■ Vi! 

iitaother of the hot-baths of Mytilene is BY CHARLK PjCKEtlA 

idtuated at a charming vHhnge called lliermi. Ti»miiiiairtBiiofthi»simT»iiibe(«i«ime<riB uotrsen^n ' 
Ske spnngs heiw are of two distinct kinds,— wohos iq wwt,Mtt,ciiMi|iiw«j>u ww. Moant^jcwn 


tkAoiie sulpliui’ous. the other salt. The hatter *Vrn‘‘ ^il% jjfw5aV"rBVww''r'wTh'^sEHoi.u woK 08 '{a«n^ , 
am merely piugativo; but the foi-mer act 

mefuJlj^ all Ssensee of the skin. They ^ 


iUe Vlrii III AprtL. 

KyiniMr mI OI»l9EHOi.ll W0K08 feon. 


Uuul «t III* om*« »•, a, WbUbsMIi lem HmIi. strus. MaM bjr Bsmtnn i Ewiti, Whlietam. 
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It was falling dark when Stephen came out 
of Mr. Bouuderby’e house. The shadows of 
night luid gathered so fast, that he did not 
look about him when he closed the door, but 
plodded straight along the street. Nothing 
was further from his tiioughts than the 
curious old woman he had encountered on hia 
previous visit to the same house, when he 
heard a step behind him that he knew, and, 

' ■ lurniiig, saw her in Rachael’s company. 

He saw Rachael first, as he had heard her 
only. 

“Ah Rachael, my dear ! Missus, thou wi’ 
her! ” 

" Well, and now you are surprised to be 
sure, and with reason I must say,” the old 
woman i-etumed. “Here I am again, yon 
Bpe.” 

“But how wi’ Rachael?” said Stephen, 
falling into their step, walking between them, 
and looking from the one to the other. 

“ Why, 1 como to be with this good lass 
pretty much as I came to be with yon,” said 
the old woman cheerfully, taking the reply 
upon herself. “ My visiting time is later this 
year than usual, for I have l:)een rather' 
troubled with shortness of breath, and so put 
it otf till the weather was fine and warm. For 
the same reason I don’t nuke all my journey 
in one day, but divide it into two days, and 

f et a bed to-night at the TraveUers’ Coffee 
loupe down by the railroad (a nice clean 
house), and go back, Parliamentary, at six 
in the morning. Well, but what has this to 
do with this good lass, says you 1 I’m going | 
to tell you. 1 have heard of Mr. Bounderby I 
being married. I read it in the paper, where j 
it looked grand—oh, it looked fine!” the 
did woman dwelt on it with strange enthu¬ 
siasm ^.aoQ^’Want to see his wife. I have 
neveTMi^teiFyet. Now, if you’ll believe 
me^ she come out of that house since 
noon to-wy. So, not to give her up too 
easily, 1 was waiting about, a little last bit 
more, when 1 passed close to good lass 
two or three times; and hwfe^'^wtj&eing so 
friendly I spoke to her, and to me. 

There !” eaid the old womkoN^JiStephen, 


“ you can make all the rest out for yourself 
now, a deal shorter th.an I can, 1 dare say ! ** > 
Once again, Stephen had to conquer an in* 
stinctive propensity to dislike this old woman, 
though her manner was as honest and simple 
as a manner possibly could be. With a gen¬ 
tleness that was as natural to him as he knew 
it to be to Rachael, he pursued the subject 
that interested her in her old age. 

“Well, missus,” said he, “I ha seen the 
lady, and she were yooiig and hansom. Wi* 
fine dark thinkin eyes, and a still way," 
Rachael, as I ha never seen the like on.” 

“Young and handsome. Yes ! ” cried the 
old woman, quite dehghted. “ As bonny aS'a 
rose I And what a happy wife ! ” 

“Aye, missus, I suppose she be,” Paid 
Stephen. But with a aoubtfol glwce at 
Rachael. ^ 

“Suppose she be? She must be. Sli^f. 
your master’s wife,” returned the old womah. 

Stephen nodded assent. “Though as to 
master,” said he, glancing again at Rachae^ 
“not roaster onny more. That’s aw enden 
twixt him and me.” 

“ Have you left his work, Stephen ? ” asked 
Rachael, anxiously and quickly. 

“ Why, Rachael,” he replied, “ whether I ha 
left’n his work, or whether his work ha leffa 
me, cooms t’ th’ same. His work and me are 
parted. ’Tis as weel so—better, 1 were 
thinkin when yo coom up wi’ me. It would ha 
brought’u trouble upon trouble if I had stayed 
theer. Haply ’tis a kindness to monny 
I go ; haply ’tis a kindness to myaeln ; any¬ 
ways it mun be done. 1 mun turn my face 
fro Coketown fur th’ time, an seek a fort’n. 
dear, by beginnin fresh.” 

“ Where will you to, Stephen ? ” 

“ I donno t’night,” said he, lifting off his 
hat, wd smoothing his thin hair with the flat 
of his hand. “ But I’m not a goin’ t’night, 
Rachael'; nor yet t’ morrow. Tan’t easy 
overmuch, t’ know wheer t’ turn, but a good 
heart will coom to me,,” 

Herein, too, the sense of even thinking un¬ 
selfishly aided him. Before he had so much 
as closed Mr. Bounderby’s door, he had re¬ 
flected that at least hia being obliged to go 
away was good for her, as it would save 
her from the (fliauce of being brought 
into question for not withdrawing from him. 
Though it would cost him a hard pang to 
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leave her, and though he oonid think of no 
similar plaoe in which his condemnation 
would not pursue him, perhaps it was almost 
a relief to be forced away from the endu¬ 
rance of the last four days, even to unknown 
dilhouliies and distresses. 

. .So he said, with truth, “ I’m more leetsome 
Bcrahael, under’t, thanl couldu ha believed.” 
It was not her part to make las liurclen 
heavier. She answered with her comforting 
smile, and the three walked on together. 

Age, especially when it strives to be solf- 
relumt and cheerful, finds much consideration 
among the poor. The old woman w;ia so 
decent and contented, and made so light of 
her infirmities, though tliey had increased 
upon her since her former iiiteiview with 
Stephen, that they lK}th f«ok an interest in 
her. She was too sjirightly to allow of their 
walking at a alow pace on hei- account, but sho 
was Very grateful to be talked to, and very 
willing to talk to any extent; so, when they 
cnine to their part of tlie town, she was 
more brisk and vivacious than over. 

“ Coom to my poor place, misssus,” said 
Stephen, “ iind tak a coop o’ tea. llachael 
will coom then, and arterwards I’ll see lliee 
safe t’ thy Travellers’ lodgin, ’T may lie lung, 
Rachael, ere ever 1 ha th’ chance o’ thy coom- 
pany agen.” 

They complied, and the three went on to 
the house where ho lodged. Wlien they 
turned into the narrow sti-eet, Stephen glanced 
at his window with a dread that alway.s 
haunted his desolate home; but it was ojjeii, 
as he liad left it, and no one was there. The 
evil spirit of his life had flitted away again, 
months ago, and he bad heard no more of her 
since. The only evidences of her Isist return 
now, were the scantier moveables in his room, 
and the grayer hair upon his head. 

He lighted a candle, set out his little toa- 
boai’d, got hot water from IhjIow, and brought 
in small portions of tea and sugar, a loaf, and 
some butter, from tlie nearest shop. The bread 
was new and crusty, tlie butter fresh, and 
the sugar lump, of course—^in fulfilment of 
the standard testimony of tlie Coketown 
magnates, tliat these people lived like princes, 
sir. Rachael made the tea (so large a party 
necessitated the borrowing of a cup), and 
the visitor enjoyed mightily. It was the 
first gliraime of sociality the host bad hod 
for many' days. He too, with the world a 
wide heath before him, enjoyed the meal— 
again in corroboration of the magnates, as 
exemplifying the utter want of calculation on 
the part of these people, sir. 

“1 ha never thowt yet, uiissus,’’ said 
Stephen, “ o’ askin tliy name.” 

Tlie old lady announced herself as “ Mrs. 
Re^gler.” 

^ A widder, I think) ”«8aid Steiihen. 

“Ob, many long years!” Mrs. Pegler’a 
husband (one of the best on record) was 
already dead, by Mrs. I’egler's calculation, 
when fjtephen was born. 


“’Twere a bad job too, to lose so good a 
one,” said Stephen. “ Onny children % ” . 

Mrs. Fegler’s cup, rattling against her 
saucer as she lield ik deuoted some nervous- 
nesaon her part. “No” shs said. “Not now, 
not now.” 

“Dead, Stephen,” Rachael softly hinted. 

“ I’m sooary 1 ha spok’n on’t,” said 
Stephen. “ I ought t' lia hadn in my mind 
ivi I might touch a sore plaoe. 1—I blame 
myseln.” 

Wliile he excused himself, the old lady’s 
cup rattled more and more. “ I had a son,” 
she said, curiously distressed, and not by any 
of tile usual ajipearances of sorrow ; “ and hn 
did well, wonderfully well. But he is not to 

be spoken of if you please. He is-" 

Putting down her cup, she moved her lionds 
as if she would liave added, by lier action, 
“ dead ! ” Then, she said, aloud, “ 1 have lost 
him.” 

Stephen had not yet got the better of his 
liaviug given tlie old lady pain, when his 
landlady came stumbling up the narrow 
stairs, and calling him to the door, whis¬ 
pered in Ills ear. Mrs. Pegler was by 
no means deaf, for she caught a word as it 
was iittei-ed. 

“ Bounderliy ! ” she cried, in a suppressed 
voice, starling up from the table. “ Oh hide 
me! Don’t let me be seen for the world. 
Don’t let him come up till 1 have got away. 
Pray, pray! ” She trimibled, and was exces¬ 
sively agitated ; gcltiug behind llach.acl, 
when Raciiacl tried to reassure her ; and not 
oeeiiiiug to know wliat she was about. 

‘‘ But heiirken, inissiis, hearken;” said 
Stephen, astouialied, “ ‘Tisiit Mr. Bouiirlerby ; 
’tis his wife. Yor not foartb’ o’ lier, Yo was 
hey-go-mad about lier, but an hour siu.” 

“ But aie you sure it’s tlie lady and not 
the gentleman ? ” she asked, still trembling. 

“ Certain sure ! ” 

“Well then, pray don’t speak'to me, nor 
yet take any notice of me,” said the old 
woman. “ Let me be quite to myself in this 
corner,” 

Sleplieu nodded; looking to Rachael for on 
explanation, which she was quite uuable to 
give him ; took the candle, went down stairs, 
and in a few moments returned, lighting 
Louisa into the room. She was ibllowed by 
the whelp. 

Rachael had risen, and stood apart Vith 
her shawl and bonnet in her hand, when 
Stephen, himself profoundly astonished by 
this visit, put the caudle on the table. Then 
he too stood, with his doubly hand upon 
the t.-ible neai' it, waiting to bj W i i feBM Ild, 

for the first time in her had 

come into one of the dwellii^s 
town Hands ; for the first time H’ her life, 
she was face to face with anything 
like individuality in oounaxlon with tliem. 
She ku^^^itueir existence by hundreds 
and by tHwIitdB. She knew what results in 
work a ^i^pUmber of them vfoulcl produce, 
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in a given apace of time. She kue«^ tliem 
in crowds passing to and from their nesta, 
like ants or beetles ihit she knew from her 
reading infinitely more of the ways of toiling 
insects, than of these toiling men and women. 

Sometliing to be worked so much and paid 
BO much, and there ended ; something to be 
infallibly settled by laws of su{i]ily and de¬ 
mand ; something that blundered against 
tliose laws, and fioundered into difiiculty; 
somethlug that was a little piuched when 
wheat was deal-, and over-ate itself when 
wheat was cheap ; soinethiiig that increased 
at such a rate oi perceutage, aud yielded such 
anotlicr perceutage of crime, aud such 
another percentage of pauperism ; somethlug 
wholesale, of which vast fortunes wei-e made ; 
something that ucc:isionally rose like a sea, aud 
tUd some harm and waste (chiefly to ilsoin, 
and fell again ; this she knew the C'uketowu 
Hands to he. But, she had scarcc-ly thongla 
more of separating them into units, Ui.au of 
soparaluig the sea itself into its component 
drojTs. 

blie stood for some moments looking round 
the room. Frojp the few chairs, the few 
hooks, the common prints, aud the bud, she 
glanced to the two wuinou, and to SLe]>heu. 

“ i have come to speak to you, in coiise,- 
qiience of what passed just now. 1 should 
like to be serviceable to you, if you will let me. 
Is this your wife 'i ” 

Eachacl raised Iiercyes, .and they.sutliciently 
an-swered no, aud dropped .again. 

“ I remember,” said Louisa, rediloiiiiig at 
her mistake; “1 recollect, now, to have heard 
your domestic misfortunes spoken of, though 
I was nut ationdiug to the pavticuhir.^ at the 
time. It was not luy meaniug to ask a ipies- 
tioii Uiat would give ])aiu to any one lierc. If 
£ should ask any other question that may 
h:ippcn 10 have that result, give me credit, if 
ynu please, for being in iguoniuce how to 
speak to you as 1 ought.” 

As Stiqiheii had but a little while ago in¬ 
stinctively addressed himselt to her, so she 
now iiistiiicti vely addressed liei'sclf to itaehael. 
Her manner was short and abrupt, yet falter¬ 
ing aud timid. 

“ He has told you what has ])aRsed between 
himself aud my husband ? Vou would be 
his fii-st resource, I tiiink.” 

“ I have heard the eud of it, young Lady,” 
said Eticliael. 

“ Did 1 understand, that, being rejected by 
one employer, lie would probably bo rejected 
1^ all 1 I thought he said as much 'I ” 

“ The ch^oes are very small, young lady— 
tuixt fwl4H^phi|^for a mau who gets a kad 

■" W-hwBTiidl I understaud that you nioaii 
by a badmrne ? ” 

“The uaine of being troublesome.” 

“ Then, by the prejudice* of own class, 
and by the prejudices of the is sacri¬ 

ficed alike 1 Are the twd'lf^SKiply sepa¬ 
rated in thiB town, that theifl^'^^o place 


whatever/for an honest workman between 
them ? ” , 

Eachael shook her head in silence. 

“He fell into suspicion, ’ said Louisa, “■with 
his fellow-weavers, because ho Lad made a 
promise not to be one of them. I think it 
must have been to yon that he made that 
promise. Might 1 ask you why he made 
it 1 ” 

Eachael burst into tears. “ I didn’t seek it 
of him, poor lad. I prayed him to avoid 
trouble for bis own good, little thinking he’d 
come to it through me. But 1 know he'd 
die a hundred deaths, ere ever he’d break his 
word. I know tliat of liim well.” 

Stephen ha<l remained quietly attentive, in 
his usual thoughtful attitude, with his hand 
at his chill.' He now spoke in a voice rather 
less steady than usual. 

“No one. exceptingmyseln, can ever know 
what honor, an what love, on respect, 1 bear 
to Eachaid, or wi’ what cause. When I 
passed that promess, I towd her true, she 
were th’ Angel o’ my life. ’Twere a solemn 
proim-.ss. ’Tis gone fro me, fur ever.” 

Jjuuisa tunacd her head to him, aud bent it 
with a dcfei-euce that was new in her. She 
looked from him to Eachacl, aud her features 
solteued. “ W hat will you do I ” she asked 
him. Ami her voice had softened too. 

Weel, maam,” said Stephen, making the 
best of it, with a smile; when I lia finished 
off, I miiri quit this part, an try another. 
Foitiiet or luisfortuet, a man can but try; 
there’s now t to be dune wi’out tryin’—cept 
laying doon an dying.” 

“ Ilow will you travel 1 ” 

“ Afoot, my kind Icdy, afoot.” 

Louisa Colored, and a purse appeared in 
her hand. The rustling of a bank-note was 
audihle, as she unfolded one aud laid it on the 
table. 

“ Eachael, will you tell him—for you know 
how', w’itliout oileuce—that this is freely his, 
to help him on liis way 2 Wall you entreat 
him to take it '< ” 

‘•1 canua’ do that, young lady,” she 
answered, turning her head aside; “ bless 
you for thinking o’ the poor lad wi’ such 
tcuderiicss. But ’tis for him to know his 
heart, and what i.s i-ight according to it. 

Jjouisa looked, in part incredulous, in part 
frightened, in part overcome with quick 
.sympathy, when this man of so much self- 
comniand who had been so plain and steady 
through the late interview, lost his com¬ 
posure ill a moment, aud now stood with his 
iiaiid before his lace. She stretched out 
hers, as if slie would have touched him ; 
then checked liei-self, aud remained still. 

“Not e’en Eachael,” said Stepheu, when 
he- stood again with his face uncovered, 
“could mak sitch u kind ollerin, by onuy 
words, kinder. T’ show that I'm not a 
mau wi’out reason and gi-atilude, I’ll tak 
two pound. I’ll borrow’t for t’ pay’t back. 
’Twill be the sw-cetest work as e .or I ha 
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done, t)iat pats it in mjr power t’ acknow* coat« and was acrewing that comer of the 
iedge once more my lastin thaukfulneas for garment tight up, round and round, in 


this present action." 

She was fain to take up the note again, 
and to Bubstltute the much smaller sum 


an extraordinary manner. 

“ I understan, sir,” said Stephen. 

“Now look hero !” repeated Tom. “Be 


he had named. He was neither courtly, sure you don’t make any mistake then, and 
nor- handsome, nor picturesque, in any don't forget. I shall tell my sister as we 
respect ; and yet his manner of accepting go home, what I have in view, and she’ll 
it, and of expressing liis thanks without approve, I know. Now look here! You’re 
more words, had a grace in it that Lord all right, are you ? You understand all 
Ohesterfield could not have taught bis son about it ? Very well then. Gome along. 


in a century. 

Tom had sat upon the bed, swinging one 


Loo! ’’ 

He pushed the door open as ho called 


le^ and sucking his walking-stick with suf- to her, but did not return into the room, 
fknent unconcern, until the visit h.od attained or wait to be lighted down the narrow stairs, 
this stage. Seeing his sister ready to depart, lie was at the bottom when she began to 
he got up, rather hurriedly, and put in a word, descend, and was in the street before she 
*^Ju8t wait a moment. Loo! Before we could take his arm. 
go, I should like to speak to him a moment. Mrs. Pegler remained in her comer until 


Something comes into my head. If you’ll the brother and sister were gone, and until 
step out on the stairs, Blacki)Ool, I’ll mention Stephen came hack with the candle in his 
it. Nevermind a light, man!” Tom was hand. She was in a state of inexpressible 
remarkably impatient of his moving towards admiration of Mrs. Bounderby, and, like an 
the cupboard, to get one. “ It don’t want a miaooountable old woman, wept, “because 


light.” 


she was such a pretty dear.” Yet Mrs. 


Stephen followed him out, and Tom closed Pegler was so flurried le^J the object of 
the room door, and held the lock in his her admiration should return by any chance, 
hand. or anybody else should come, that hey 

“I say!” he whispered. “I think I can do cheerfulness was ended for that night. It 
you a good turn. Don’t ask me what it is, was late too, to people who rose early and 


beoanae it may not come to anything. But worked hard ; therefore the party broke 
thoro^s no huirm in my tiyingf** Iim • mifl Rf.ptiTiA'n nyi/l fiioiia 


up; and Stephen and Itachael escorted their 


His breath fell like a flame of fire on mysterious acquaintance to the door of the 


Stephen’s ear | it was so hot. 


Travellers’ Coffee House, where they parted 


“ That was our light porter at the Bank,” from her. 
said Tom, “who brought you the message to- They walked back together to the comer 
night. I call him our light porter, because of the street where Bachael lived, and as 


I belong to the Bank too.” 


they drew nearer and nearer to it, silence 


Stephen thought “What ahuiTyheisin!” crept upon them. When they came to tho 


He spoke so confusedly. 


dork comer where their uufrequent raeet- 


“ Well! " said Tom. “ Now look here! ings always ended, they stopped, still silent, 
hen are you off! ” as if both were afraid to speak. 


When are you off] ” 

“T’day’s Monday,” replied Stephen, con¬ 


sidering. “ Why, sir, Friday or Satui'day, afore I go, but if 


as if both were afraid to speak. 

“I shall strive t’see thee agen, Bachael, 


nigh ’bout.” 


“ Thou wilt not, Stephen, I know. ’Tis 


“ Friday or Saturday,” said Tom. “ Now, better that wo make up our minds to be 
look here! I am not sure that I can do open wi’ one another.” 
you the good turn I want to do you—that’s “ Thou’rt awlus right. "Tis holder and 

my sister, you know, in your room-r—hut I better. 1 ha been thinkin then, Bachael, 
may be able to, and if I should not be that as ’tis but a day or two that remains, 
able to, there’s no harm done. So I tell ’twere better for tliee, my dear, not t’ be 
you what. You’ll Suiow our light porter seen wi’ me. ’T might bring jt^oe into 
again?” trouble, fur no good,” ” 

“ Yes sure,” said Stephen. “ ’Tis not for that, Stephen, thltt I mind. 

“Very wml,” returned Tom. “When But thou know’st our old agreement. ’Ha 
you leave work of a night, between this for that.” 

and your going away, just hang about the “ Well, well,” said he. “’Tis better, onny*- 


Bank an hour or so, will you ? Don’t take w.ays.” 

on, as if you meant anything, if he should “ Thou’lt write to me, and i 




see you hanging about there; because I happens,Stephen?” ' ' 

shan't put him up- to speak to you, unless “ Yes. What can I say now, b^'^&eaVen 
I find I cau do you ..the service I want to be wi’ thee, Heaven bless tiiec. Heaven 
do you. In that otse he’ll, have a note or thank thee and reward thee! ” 
amfssage for you, but not else. Now look “May it blees thee, Stephen, too, in all 
here! You arc sure you understand.” thv waudejmu^ and send thee peace and 


here! You arc sure you understand.' 


thy wand 


He had wormed a finger, in the dark- rest at lastl®" ■ 
ness, tiirough a button-hole, of Stephen’s “I towd^^he, my dear,” said Stephen 
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Blaokfoot—“that nigbt—that I -would never 
Bee or think o’ onnything that angered me, 
hut thou, so much hetter than me, ahould’st 
he heaide it. ThoU’rt beside it no-w. Thou 
mak’st me see it wi’ a better eye. Bless 
thee. Good night. Good bye 1 ” 

It was but a hurried p.arting in the com¬ 
mon street, yet it was a sacred remem¬ 
brance to these two common people. Utili¬ 
tarian economists, skeletons of schoolmasters, 
Commissioners of Fact, genteel and used-up 
infidels, gabblers of many little dog’s-eared 
creeds, the poor you will have always with 
you. Cultivate in them, while there is yet time, 
the utmost graces of the fancies and afifoc- 
tions, to adorn their lives so much in need 
of ornament; or, in the moment of your 
triumph, when romance is utterly driven 
out of their souls, and they and a l>are exisi- 
teiice stand face to face, Reality will take a 
woltisli turn, and imike an end of you! 

Stephen worked the next day, and the 
next, uncheered by a word from any one, 
and shunned in alt his comings and goings as 
before. At the cud of the second day, ho 
saw land; at the end of the third, his loom 
stood empty. 

Uo had overstayed his hour in the street 
outside the Bank, on each of the two first 
evenings; and nothing had happened there, 
good or bad. Tliat he might not 1)C remiss 
in his part of the engagement, he resolved to 
-wait full two Lours, on this third iind last 
night. 

There was the lady wlio had once kept 
Mr. Bounderby’s house, sitting at the first 
floor window us he had seen her before ; and 
there was the light porter, sometimes talking 
with her there, and sometimes looking over 
the blind below which had Bakk upon it, and 
Boractimes coming to the door and standing on 
the steps for a breath of air. When he first 
came out, Stephen tlionght he might be look¬ 
ing for him, and passed near; but the light 
porter only east nis -winking eyes upon him 
slightly, and siiid nothing. i 

'IVo hours were a long stretch of lounging 
about, after a long day’s labor. Stephen sat 
upon the step of a door, leaned against a wall 
under an archway, strolled up and down, lis¬ 
tened for the church clock, stopped and 
watched children playing in the street. Some 
purpose or other is so natural to every one, 
that a mere loiterer always looks and feels 
remarkable. When the first hour was out, 
Stephen even began to have an uncomfort¬ 
able sensation upon him of being for the 
time a diBr^pq^ble character. 

ThSli samSTOe lamplighter, and two length¬ 
ening lines of light all down the long perspec¬ 
tive of the street, until they were blended 
and lost in the distance. Mrs. Sparsit closed 
the first fioor window, drew down the blind, 
and went up stairs. Presently, a light went 
up stairs after her, passing fit^, fanlight 
of tlie door, and afterwards the staircase 
windows, on its way up. By and by, oue 


corner of the second fiobr blind' was dis¬ 
turbed, as 'if Mrs. Sparsit’s eye were 
there; also the other comer, as if > the 
light porter’s eye were on that aide. Still, 
uo communication was made to Stephen. 
Much relieved wiien the two horn's were 
at last accomplished, he went away at a 
quick pace, as a recompense for so much 
loitering. 

He had only to take leave of his landlady, 
and lie down on his temporary bed upon the 
floor; for his bundle was made up for to-mor¬ 
row, and all was arranged for his departure. 
He meaut to be clear of the town very early: 
before the Hands were in the streets. 

It was barely daybreak, when with a part¬ 
ing look round his room, mournfully WMidor- 
iug whether he should ever see it again, he -went 
out. The town was as entirely deaei’ted as 
if the inhabitants had abandoned it, rather 
than hold communication with him. Every¬ 
thing looked wan at that hour. Even the 
coming sun made but a pale waste in the 
sky, hke a sad sea. 

J-iy tho place where Racliaol lived, though 
it -was not in his way ; by the red brick 
streets; by the great silent factories, not 
trembling yet; by the railway, -whci’e the 
danger-lights were waning in the strength¬ 
ening day; by the railway’s crazy rieigh- 
boui-liood, half palled down and half 
built up; by scattered red brick villas, where 
the bnsmoked evergreeiw were sprinkled with 
a d'lrty powder, like untidy 8nuti‘-t.akers; 
by coal-dust patlis and many varieties of 
ugliness ; Stephen got to the tup of the hill, 
and looked back. 

Day was shining radiantly upon the town 
then, and the bells were going for the moi-u- 
iiig work. Domestic fires were not yet 
lighted, and the high chimneys had the sky 
to themselves. Pulling out their poisonous 
volumes, they would not be long in Jiiding it; 
but, for half an hour, some of the many win¬ 
dows were golden, which showed the Coke- 
town people a sun eternally in eclipse, through 
a medium of smoked glass. 

So strange to turn from the chimneys to 
the birds. So str.ange to have the road-dust on 
his feet instead of the coal-grit. So strange to 
have lived to bis time of life, and yet to be 
beginning like a boy this summer morning ! 
With these musings in his mind, and his 
bundle under his arm, Stephen took his atten¬ 
tive face along the high road. And the trees 
arched over him, whispering that he left a 
true and loving heart behind. 

MAN AS A MONSTER. 

Btranqb things might he written in a 
chapter n|)on Supeniatnral Zoology, being 
on authentic description and history of 
dranons, nnicorns, basilisks, and other eori- 
osities that once belonged, as properly as 
owls or lions, to a history of animals. From 
Mstories of plants, dating three centuries ago 
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thfire is also a anperaataral botsty to be ex-1 ot insanity. It ia proved that, in our ownday^ 
tracted, and as for tlie mineridogy of our i the mere folly of belief in one relic of old 
forefiitbers that was supernatural almost from I ignorance, spirit-rapping, has supplied many 
the beginning to the end. Into these gardens iuihates to the uiad-houaea But when men’s 
of superstition I hope I may, some day, be minds were firmly possessed by a crowd 
allowed to pass for a few mimites, but not of the most tormenting sort of superstitions, 
yet; since, above all things, it is important to taking a hundred fomis and entmng into a 
^be systematic. There have .already been dis-1 lumdred daily incidents of life; when minds 
cUssed in this jonrnal the R]nrits of the ele- loo, were weaker, because bodies wore less- 
merits and the chief races of the proper goblin wholesomely provided for; when half the life 
World, ns they entered into the daily house- of every common-place man or woman was 
hold thoughts of our forefathers, .and were sheer nightmare ; how many thousands must 
household words to them. Nothing has have been made as “ experience proved men 
been yet s.aid of the supernatural varieties of j often became who had seen ghosts!” The 
man himself as a dw.arf, giant, or hero; as!annals of supeioitiLion include much that 
ghost, as siibterr.ane.aii watcher, wehrwolf, | should properly be only the aimals ol a niad- 
Jamia, and so forth. Man Iwfore beast. house. Men, and especially women—more par- 

And si>int before flesh ; let ns begin there- ticiiLarly those belonging to the lower classes 
fore with man as ghost. Ghosts assume —were formerly to be found in almost every 
many forms, of which Lavater wilting in town and village, who deserved to be pitied 
the year fifteen hundred and eighty, thus .and nursed, but whose lunatic ravings, on the 
specified a few. Tliey appear soTnctluies topics that turned their brains, were accepted 
in the shai>o of four-footed animals, as as so much liorrible truth, stored up in 
of dogs, swine, horses, sbags, cats, hares, &e. evidence of ciTor, and brought death or ruin 
Sometimes they take the shape of birds on their ulterers. Thus Piiioel, in his second 
and cree]>ing things, as of the raven, owl, j book of M.arvels, tells of a poor fellow at Bes- 
.suake, dragon. Now and then they ajipear in' san who believed himself a wolf—a wehrwolf 
lovely guise, at other times tlicy nvo disgust-. —and sc<an)i)ercd about tlic fields. He was 
ing. One may be on horseback, anollier on! caught with dilliculty, and eaiiiostly protested 
foot, and another, it is said, creeping on all to his cajitors that he rc.olly was a wolf, but 
fours. On one occasion fiery men arc seen, tliat he h.ad his skin on with the hairy 
and on another bleeding men, or men ripiied side, turned inw.ards. “Therefore, some 
Up, whose bowels hang before them. At times merciless men, who, in good sooth, were 
only a shadow is seen, at times only a hand, devouring wolves, cut his skin through with a 
at times only a particular instrument, as a sword, and hewed off his arms to ascertain the 
dagger or a sword that is being carried by truth. The man being jiroved innocent they 
the spectre. Often a wisp of burning straw gave him over to the surgeons, but he died iu 
is observed, or a hoarse voice is liearJ. It' a few days.” 

may occur that one is only conscious of anj It is in this sense that we must read 
nnsewi wanderer who moves in certain cham -1 the strange stories told, and strange confes- 
hers, turns the leaves of a book, chinks jsions made, not only by torture, but volun- 
money, sounds an instrument, or raps npon'tiirily by peofde who had all to lose except 
the walls. A strange noise m.ay be heard as of! their wits. More than half the witch prose- 
the discharge of great guns at a distance. |cntion.s of our forefathers were instituted 
It will also oc<?br to a man that a spectre' against lunatics ; the superstitious of the age 
grasps him by the arm or by the hair, and in fastened upon the hallucinations of tliese poor 
that way becomes his companion for many afilictod people ; the borders of the kingdom 
miles upon a journey. of terror were enlarged by them. This pro- 

0ut of so many possibilities who could not duction oflunaey by superstition, and this reae- 
pick authority for the belief that he had seen tion of lunacy uixm the superstition that pro- 
or felt a ghost ? A^ ill-favoured stranger in duced it, should be always remembered in con- 
the street, a stray dbg, a nervous twitching neetion with the whole study of either wibjsct. 
in the arm or tickling at the roots of the hair, Tho importance of a history of insanity, in 
might be enough to justify such an opinion, connection with the social history of Europe 
ana all the teiTors that it brought. They up to tlie end of the sixteenth century^ 
were substantial terrors, for it was accounted does not seem yet to have been thoroughly 
dangerous to seo a ghost. “ Often it happens,” felt. 

Lavater writes, “that they who have seen There was a peculiarity about the move- 
spectres or beard them, or have felt their merit of a ghost, usually pointed out by luerned 
breath, get a swelling of the mouth and of the authors. Thus Caraerarius writes, upd$ the 
whde face, or may even lose their reason, as testimony of experienced persons, that “ the 
experience has proved.” more fixedly a spectre is regarded the more 

I think that if men had been as clever at horrible it become^; but, arove all things, it 
statistics three hundred years ago as they, are is to be known by its eyes and by its gait, 
now, and if the truth could have been set | For it does not walk in ^e naturm way by 
down, we should be amazed at the contents of | alternately lifting of the feet^ but as a ship 
a sixteenth century blue-book on the subject' blown by a light wind over the water, or with 
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a sliding movement, as if slipping over polished 
ice.” 

“ Ghosts fly on clouds and ride on wind%” 
said Counal’s voice of wisdom. 

Of course the theory of them was duly 
reasoned out by scholars. Plato taught 
that the souls of good men were raised 
heavenward by their vii'tnes, but that those 
of wicked men wore miserably weighed down 
arid bound to earth by the burden of their 
sins. Here, however, our concern is not with 
Plato, but with Europe, as it was three cen¬ 
turies ago. The prevalent opinions among 
philosophers concei-niug .ghosts were those, 
taught by Paracelsus and Cardan. Para¬ 
celsus followed Servius, Honoralus, and Sa- 
binus, in dividing man into three parts; 
soul, shadow, and body. The shadow he 
called the astral spirit. “ At the death of a 
man," he said, “ the soul goes to heaven, the 
body to earth, but the astral spiiit, which is 
kindred to the ilriuanieut, and consists of the 
two superior elements, n.'unely, air and fire, 
rctarns als.> to its own grave, namely, to the 
air. In this it decays, but slowly. It takes 
more time in decomposition lliaii the body, 
bec.anse its elements Jirc imrer thaft tlie 
bt><lj’’s. Moreover, all astral spirits do not 
take equal time in rotting; the purer 
sort are more cuduriiig than the rest, and lie 
in the air mueli longer before tliey can be 
decomposed.” TJiese astral spirits are the 
speoLres. 

Cardan’s theory brings us to our own d.ay 
-I—to Bacon, lleiclienbacli, and Odzle. 
Spcjctrcs, he says, are emanations fi-oin the 
dead, which, being condensed, terrify men 
with the image of tlie body out of whicu 
they come. 

Blit they were regarded commonly as 
astral spirits when they w'ei'c not evestra; 
an evestrum being a demon raised by the 
black arts in shape of a dead man ; as it was 
held to be an evestrum that the witch of 
Endor raised. 

Concerning astiwl sjiirits, it w'as taught by 
Paracelsus and by 'others that they are so 
delicate of texture as to suffer pain whem 
exposed to a blaae of light. 'J'hercfore 
spectres are to be met with in caverns and 
dark places, and appear abroad only in the 
night-time. It is of course also forthiiticfL-ioii, 
as the philosophers supposed, that they i ctire 
at .cockcrow, warned to escape the first stroke 
of the nioming sun. 

Spectres were tran^rent. To quote 
Maepherson again : “ The ghost of Congo! 
■came from the cave of his hill. The stars 
diojiptwiukled tlirough his form." Dante’s 
u^'of a ghost is thoroughly brought out by' 
his incidents, that contrast the body ofhim- 
aelf and Viral’s spirit moving among shades. 
A ghost, acooraing to. Dante, casts no 
shadow, moves nothing tliat it toqcUes, or 
against which, it strikers, and—does not 
bi’cathe. ' 

In the >oI4 abbej ^bronicles <hept by the 


monks, ghosts were registered as qmetly as 
any other incidents of life. We find such 
entries as these, for example, in the annals of 
the monks of Corbel: “ At the feast of St. 
John the Baptist, a Will-o’-the-wisp misled 
Brother Sebastian, who had preached in an 
adjacent village, and was coming back to 
Corbel in the twilight. On the succeeding: 
day he died of his toiTor.” “In the watory 
I on the Soiling, huntsmen have seen lights^ 
and heard beautiful voices singing, upon 
j their shouting, all was dark and silent.” 
“Brother Becelin, librarian, going into the 
. library at noon, on the twenty-tliird of Sep¬ 
tember, saw a man in our dress, who sat at 
a table and turned over ibe leaves of the 
Psalm.s of David. He shuddered ; but the 
other, looking roimd, bade him be of good 
cbocr. He exactly resembled our Ansgarins 
I as he appears in bis picture hung up in the 
' convent.” “ Sjicetres have abounded nightly 
: in the kitchen end orchard, but by prayers 
I they have been expelled.” “ Christian 
Craniur and Chiistopher von Swichelt haring 
1 denied that there are ghosts, were cruelly 
tormented by them, though nobody else in 
this room lias either seen or bcai-d one.” 

To wind up, with an illustration of its cha¬ 
racter ami tendency, this mention of the good 
old jK),sitivp lielief in ghosts, I quote a pas¬ 
sage from the published records or a little 
coulineiital lour. “In the year fifteen hun¬ 
dred and sixteen, a wondoiful but true thing 
liappened in St. Laurejice’s church and 
churchyard. When a pious aged matron 
went early one morning before dawn, accord¬ 
ing to her custom, to the Angel’s Mass, 
thinking that it was the right hour, 'she 
comes at midnight to the town door, and 
finds it open; so she goes into the chiirch, 
and sees an old priest, whom she does nut 
know, celebrating mass before the altar. 
Many people, most of them strange to her, 
sit here and there upon the benches on each 
side ; some of them are without heads, and 
there are some who h.'ive been not long dead, 
and whom she knew when they were living. 

“ The woman sits down witli great awe and 
terror on one of the benches, and as she sees ] 
none but dead people known and unknown, 
sujiposos that these are souls of the dead, and j 
dues nut know whether she shall leave the 
church or stay in it, because she has arrived 
too soon, and her hair stands on end. Then 
comes a woman to her out of the crowd, w"!!© 
in life had been a cousin of bera, and was 
dead about tlrfee weeks, certainly one of 
God’s ^od angels, and pulls her by her 
cloiik, that is made (as usual among us) of 
skins, wishes her good morning, and s^'S, 

‘ Why, my dear consii^ Heaven preserve ui^ 
how do j’ou come hai'e? I beg you, for 
mercy’s sake, and by. the mother of mercy, to 
take care when the priest' begins to come 
round or consecrate, and mind then that you 
run as fast as you can without once looking 
about, or it will be the death of you.’ 
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" TJiemipon, as soon as the priest began to 
move, she ran with all hot might out of the 
church, and heard behind her a mighty 
tumbling and rattling, as if all the church 
were falliug in, and aU the ghosts followed 
her out of the church, and caught her in the 
churchyard by the cloak, and dragged it off 
her neck ; but she then, leaving tlTat behind 
her, got free and outran them. 

“flien when she came back to the town 
gate, she found it still closed, for it was but 
one hour after midnight, was obliged there¬ 
fore to> rest three hours in a house outside 
before the door was 0 {>ened, from which it 
may be observed that no good spirit could 
have helped her through the door when she 
went out, and that the pigs wdiich she had 
shcn and heard at the gate (as if it were the 
usual time for driving out the herds) must 
have been so many devils. Nevertheless, as 
she was a brave w'oman, and had so far 
escaped unhurt, she did not take the matter 
much to heart, but went home and suffered 
no harm, beyond being confined to bed for 
two days by the fright. But on the same 
morning after this had befallen her, wheu she 
sent somebody out to the churchyai'd to look 
about aud see whether her cloak was lying 
there and was to be recovered, the same wiis 
then found torn to small pieces in such inan- 
ber that upon every grave there lay one little; 
shred of It, at which the townspeople who 
ftocked out in crowds to the churchyard 
marvelled greatly." 

Another superstition connected with man 
after death, tiie bleeding of a murdered 
person in the presence of his murderer, I 
should he glad, if there were space, to illustrate 
Iw quoting from a legal protocol, setting forth 
. the result of an inquiry into a case of murder 
instituted in accordance with this supersti¬ 
tion, The wound was declared not only to 
have bled when the assassins three times 
repeating the prescribed oath, touched the 
corpse with (wo fingers, on the mouth, the 
wound itself, aud the body; but tlie corpse 
indicated also the gradations of guilt in per¬ 
sona accessory to the deed. Before one man 
who was simply present at and acquiescent 
in the murder, i-ed foam issued ftoni the 
mouth. In the presence of another who took 
part in the fatal iparrel, but was not the 
striker of the fatal blow, there was the foam, 
and also a slight flow of blood out of the 
wound. At the touch of the murderer himself 
blood flowed rapidly over the sides, and the 
lips of the wound throbbed,ms if the heart— 
lit WRs a wound over the heart—were beating 
them. A murdered man, it was thought, 
even if buried, bleeds when his murderer 
walks by. ■ 

a my strange things were believed, too, 
of the bodies of suicides. Such a body, 
for example, was light as a feather when 
being' dragged up hill| but down-hill as 
much as a team could move. There existed 
at the same time stsrong belief 'in the life of 


men,, not os spectres, but as supernatpral 
objects of a peculiar kind, Wandering 
Jew, wlio is to us only the subject of a legend, 
was tp our forefathers a person. Matthew 
Paris tells of an Armenian archbishop who 
had often entertained him at his table. Then 
there was Pontius Pilate, who, having com¬ 
mitted suicide was throwm into the Tiber, 
where the evil spirits made such work with 
bis body, that they caused, now floods in the 
river, now thunder, lightning and hail in the 
air. The body was fm- that reason taken out 
of the Tiber, and cast into the Ehoue, near 
Vienna. The people of Vienna, unable to 
endure the whirlwinds aud the tumuit of 
demons that attended upon the body as it 
floated on their stream (it would not sink), 
carried it away into the neighbouring Alps, 
where they plunged it down a deep well. 

Near Lucerne, there is a mountain that 
had been called, becau.se of the cloud-cap 
alwaj's about its head, the Cupped Mountain, 
which is, in Latin, Mous Pilcatus. Super¬ 
stition fastened upon this name, and declared 
that on Mount Fil.ate, Pontius.Pilate appears 
once a year, in judge’s I’obes, and that they 
w'ho- sec him, die before the year is out. 
There, too, they say, is a pond; upon the 
surface of which you raise a storm bydropping 
a stone. Luther bells of it, and of another such 
pond on the Polsterberg, “They are places,” 
he adds, “ in which devils lie imprisoned.” 

Another person who was supposed to 
remain on e.arlh, and to be sometimes visible, 
was oiir own hero, King Arthur. Arthur 
married in his old age a third wife, daughter 
of a British prince: and, travelling on hero’s 
business across the sc.as, left his young wife 
behind him, to he stolen from him with the 
kingdom, by his nephew Modred. Arthur 
came back, and killed Modred in battle, but 
was himself dangerously wounded, and dis¬ 
appeared. The fairy Morgana, who loved 
him, took him away to her own island of 
Avalon, and almost healed him there, but 
not quite ; once every year his wounds 
broke out, as he himself related to a young 
man who met him in the wilderness about 
Mount Etna. Gervasius Tiberieusis tells 
how the meeting h.apjjcned. Tlic youug 
man was groom to the Bishop of Catania, 


mountain, rue groom bunted tor uim m 
vain among the precipices until after it had 

S own dark. What next ? A narrow path 
I suddenly to a wide aud lovely plain, on 
which he saw the palace of King Arthur, and 
the king in it, sitting beneath a royal cim^py. 
The king asked what brought the youn£('’Uian 
to his presence, and, being told of the mishap, 
caused the bishop’s palfrey to be brought 
and handed over to him. He then obliged 
the young man with some account of himself 
aud “ even,” Gervasius gpte, on to say, “ sent 
presents to that bishop. #hfeh have been seen 
by many, fud mjarveued at by some." Bat 
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in the voode of Great and Little Britain, be accomplished in the year fifteen httndred 
each things seem often to have occurred, for and fifty. 

foresters relate, that on different day^ at By that time a new legend had arisen, to 
noon, at nightfall, or in full moonlight, they account for the Emperor IVederick’s eon> 
have often seen a concourse of hunting tinned life. He had been a learned man ;■ 
knij^ts and hounds, who blew their horns, master of five languages, Greek, Latin^ ■ 
and answered to inquiry, that they belonged to Turkish, German, and Slavonian. Being os^ 
die chamber and train of King Arthur. His turcd by the Turks, and held a prisoner ior 
reappearance in the world was expected for many j’ears, all ransom refused, the grand 
centuries, and even in the middle of the Turk at last offered him his liberty on one 
sixteenth century, that expectation had not condition. 

ceased. Looking for King Arthur had, how- He, the Turk, had in his gardens many 
ever, before that time grown from a common fierce beasts whom no man, for hundreds of 
truth into a mocking proverb. years, had approached or dared approach. 

Arthur had the proportions of a giant. These beasts had in the midst of them four 
With his sword Coleburn, he slew four priceless jewels, with which they could be 
hundred and sixty enemies in a single battle, seen from the palace-windows that overiooked 
William of Malmesbury states that in the the gardens, playing every day at noon. If 
reign of Henry the Second, his mighty boms the E<jraau Emperor would fetch those stones 
wei-e found under the high altar of Glastoii- for the Turk, he should go free, “ And what 
bury abbey. The fact that be was lying by, virtue or power resides In them 1 ” Frederick 
under the shallow of Mount Etna, at Avalon, asked; stones being then valued more for 
in the English forests, or elsewhere, until the supposed virtues than for beauty. “Tlie first,” 
time should come when he would again said the Turk, “has the power of invisibility, 
fight for his country, was not thought to be its holder cauuot be seen ; the second confers 
incompatible with this discovery. impassibility, its holder cauuot be hurt; the 

Another famous bider of liis time is the third agility, its holder cannot be over- 
Emperor Frederick. This is Frederick the taken; the fourth immortality, its holder 
Secoml, the last Suabiaii emperor, who died cannot die,” 

in Apulia, in the year twelve liniidred and The emperor knew very well that if he had 
fifty. Dying far from his court, the people the first stone it would enable him to get the 
believed that the account of liis death was a rest, and agreed to undertake the adventure 
report spread by himself, to the end that he on condition that he should be supplied with 
might live in seclusion. Men here and there some loose clothes or articles of clothing, and 
came forward to assert that they hod seen that an underground passage should be dug 
him. Five pretenders in succession took his leading to the spot frequented by the animats, 
name, of whom one was burnt by tbe people in order that he might break his way up to 
at Cologne, and one was put to death by the them and come upon them suddenly. These 
Eni[)eror Rudolf of Hapsburg. Still the things being arranged, the emperor jumped 
multitude believed that he was alive. He nimbly out of his hole among the beasts at 
had withdrawn, it was said, to a remote part noon, when they were playing with the 
of the world, to escape a danger threatened jewels. Hurriedly snatching up one stone he 
him by his astrologers; but he would come threw the cloth down instantly behind him, 
again. After a time it was settled that he aud sprang back into the mino from which he 
kept watch in the castle of Kitfhausen. had issued. The beasts toi-e the cloth to 
■When this seemed too improbable or tatters. Then, the emperor coming again uut- 
impossiblo, he was provided with a home side the garden and among the people, found 
in the licait of the Kiff hausen moun- that, no man noticed him, and soon became 
tain. There, it was believed, he waited aware that he had broughtwith him the stone 
for the time when he should come for- invisibility. 

ward to save his country. This belief is After that, he went without any fear to 
now the basis of a multitude of pleasant fetch the other stones. The Turk, indeed, saw 
legends, and one at least of these Kiff hausen from his window terrible commotions among 
legends is familiar to all readers of the beasts—he saw the jewels go, but neither 
English ss forming the substance of the tale Turk, nor beast, nor Christian, saw any more 
of Bip Van Winkle. In the old times, of Frederick. After this adventure Frederick 
and particularly in the sixteenth century retired from human ken to the mountains, in 
fwhen the idea revived) the belief in the which, said the legend, he now bides his tune 
exijjtence of this subterranean coui’t was very for rei^pearing to the rescue of his kingdom, 
reM. When Charles the Fifth was struggling swift, impassible, immortal, and (as long qts it 
with the enemies of Christianity, Frederick shall please him so to remain), invisible. • 
was especially expected to come forward; Of the exact manner of his life in the Kiff- 
he was to assist in securing for Charles the hausen mountains there were two or three 
mastery of Constantinople wd Jerusalem, to accounts; one tollies exactly with the account 
destroy the Mahoutetan faith, and slay the of the solemn men visited by Bip Van 
Turk on the soil of ,Calpape. Even the year Winkle ; but that which had most accep- 
of these events was prophesied; they were to tance among the people of the district 
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represented him aa sitting with his eom- 
panions before a stone table, asleep, and with 
his head resting in the hollow of his hand. 
His beard, people stud, has grown through 
the table and now reaches to his feet. He nods 
perpetnsJly with his head, and blinks with 
his eyes, for he is one who is not sound asleep, 
but is about soon to awake. 

Legends borrowed from this story of the 
Emperor Frederick, of later date, and never 
like their great original, extensively and 
serionsly credited, have been created on be¬ 
half of Charlemagne at Nuremberg, and of 
Frederick the Fourth at Salzburg. A more 
genuine superstition of the same kind is that 
of the Three Tells. 

William Toll, multiplied by three, has 
hestt *waiting ever since his death in a 
> wveni, near the Lake of Uri, ready to come 
ilrward Li the day of his country’s greatest 
ttMd. A young shepherd, lost among the 
mountains, found the sleepers in their cavern. 
The eldest, the real Tell, stood up and asked, 
“What time is it in the world ?” Tlie boj', 
frightened out of bis wits, replied, “ Higli 
noon.” “ It is not yet time for us to come,” 
said Tell, and fell asleep again. The boy’s 
father irfterwards went out to wake the Tells 
whenever he heard that the country was in 
danger, but neitlier father nor son ever found 
the cave. 

Of dwarfs, giants, and heroes, wc all know 
tales enougli. I shall set down only the 
theory explaining their existence. 

Dwarfs were made when the earth w.os iU-cnl- 
tivated and sparely peopled, because the moun¬ 
tains were full oFsilver, gold, andprecioiis things 
—stones that gave strength, invisibility, and 
other virtues. Now, the dwarfs went among 
these, and had a special power of understand¬ 
ing them. They made fine hollow moun¬ 
tains, and had riches given them by Hojiven. 
AVhen men began to speculate ujion old 
legends and call them myths, dwarfs were 
said to be the symbols of the busy working 
classes, whom it should be the care of every 
brave knight to protect. 

Giants were created to destroy wild beasts 
and dragons, and so to provide more safet}' 
for the dwarfs; but, as by great increase, the 
giants would hccome too m.any for the dwarfs 
and bring them iuro trouble, heroes were 
called up to protect dwarfs against unjust 
giants, and generally to keep giants, and all 
forces likely to be niisdirected, under proper 
check. 

It would be easy to work out an allegory 
li*e if it were worth while, but these things 
were not received as sillegoi’y by the un¬ 
learned, and (except the ])f>els) rarely indeed 
by the learned or the wise, until the sixteenth 
centiuy was ended. 

I meant to have included in the .list of 
'.tliumau monsteiu wehr-wolves and lamias, 
blit these are the links that connect man 
with beast in superstition; and something 
about supernatural beasts, birds, and fishes, 


plants and stones, I hope at a future 
time to have an opportunity of saying. 
I'hen we shdl have galloped post across 
the realm of superstition, twing four 
stages &om border to border. 


TUEKS UNDER ARMS. 


No spectacle is more distressingly TOOilt by 
a wet day than a review of troops. However 
they may stand fire, your men of pipeclay 
look ridiculous enough under a heavy volley 
of water from the great sky-battories. 
Turkish soldiers, perhaps, are not men of 
pipeclay; at any rate, I have never seen them 
under water. When I did see some of them 
reviewed we had a splendid day under the 
azure sky Constaulinopolilan; we were all full 
of military ardour—it was last October when 
we had just buckled on our fighting minds— 
and we poured out of the suburbs of Pera 
amt Galata with immense ouliiusiasin to that 
choice irromcnado, the Great Field of the 
Dead. There we were to see the Turkish 
troops, iiii^pected and encouraged by his High¬ 
ness the Sultan. 

This jiotentate, only a few days previously, 
had assembled the Grand National Council, 
and, by voluntarily renouncing the absolute 
exercise of ids own power, in some way or 
other, given an example of some sort unpa¬ 
ralleled in Turki.sh annals. Tlie people were 
gratified not only by this event, but also by 
the decided steps taken in the Russian C|ues- 
tion. The lif*erals were in a state of absolute 
enthusiasm, and ail classes were stirred with 
unusual excitement. 

The review was nothing special in itself, it 
was the one which takes place evciy year at 
the examination of the students of the Poly¬ 
technic School. 

The Great Field of the Dead at Pera, 
has a magnificent site, and is famous for 
the lioliday gaieties that take place there. 
Holidays at Constantinople full on nearly 
all days of the week. Friday is the holi¬ 
day of the Turks, Saturday is the holiday 
of the Jews, and Sunday is fhe holiday of 
Christiana; besides these thex’e are Greek, 
Armenian, Catholic, and Hebrew holidays of 
many kinds, and lie the holiday-keeper Greek, 
Armenian, Turk or Jew, the chances we 
three to one that bo comes out to enjoy him¬ 
self upon the Great Field of the Dead. The 
Field of the Dead is a vast plain full of 
poplars, cypresses, tombs, colfee-sliops, sher¬ 
bet-stalls, and tents of story-tellers. The tents 
and stalls spring up and disappear from one 
hour to xmother : established, perliapa, undftJr 
the shade of a ti’ee, or monument; or perhaps 
taking a commanding position on tlie top of 
a large tomb. 

On one side of tills plain, sawed to death 
and frolic, is a long wood roaid, tommonly 
well crowded with French cabtioleto; with 
taliches,—ataliche is areoadh like a cradle, in 
which ^sengers recRne;'and withflarabas 
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(harubas)—whidi are cars drawn by oxen 
dressed with bows of ribbon, banging orna¬ 
ments and bells. Farthermore, iniiamerable 
horses paw the gronnd, and suifocate the 
public. Furthemore, on the road and off 
the road, and over the whole plain, when 
holiday is made there, orchestras and single 
instruments poison the air with noises 
either on their own acconcCt or as accom¬ 
paniments to songs and dances. Italian 
cadences break into Greek Klefta songs 
-«-which are all lainentations—^whilo drums 
timbrels, and certain iron plates struck 
together so as to produce a sound like the 
oinking of chains, called tho Armenian har¬ 
monies, institute a massacre of their own 
among all other sounds. 

The Great Field of the Dead is a beautiful 
hill flanked by two valleys, which unite 
on the shore of the Bosphorus, at ]3t?nhik-taf, 
where stands the new palace of the Siiltau. 
It is bounded, as Arrowsmith would say, on 
the south by the grand barracks built after 
the design of General eSchastiani, in the 
reign of M.ahmoud, ami tho vast artillery 
park ; on the north by the barracks of the 
Lancers and the I’olyteebnic School; on the 
west by a long r.auge of houses, and on the 
east by the Artillery liospital ;iud the Latin 
Archiejiiscopal palace, between which the 
Bosphorus, the promontory of Scutari, the 
cemeteries of the Ich-cal^, the Olyjnpus of 
Bithyiihi, and the isl.auds of the Sea of hlai- 
moiti, stand out in bold relief between the 
blue borixon and the bluer seat 

On our arrival on the ground we found the 
troops, consistiiig of horse, foot, and artillery, 
already arranged in two long lines of dou!)io 
file, forming an avenue of considerable 
length, extending front the Polytechnic 
School along the northern valley to the point 
which leads more immediately towards the 
Sultiin’s ])a1acc. Tlie trains of artillery were 
planted on the plain which lies over the 
school. 

Already the cannon had annotmeed his 
Highness’s emergence from his own abode, 
the call to arms w.os sounded, and the troops 
fell into order. We were obliged to retreat, 
before them, through a crowd of people shout- 
ing joyously and proving wonders as to the 
good likely to be done by the Turkish cli¬ 
mate to those troubled with weak lungs. The 
dead were close at h.'incl, but happily not 
awakened. Tho air was so transparent that 
I could not detect whether it was reut or 
not. 

Sultan made bis appearance on a 
sttp«rb black chargor, riding at an ambling 
paea. The Grand Sera.skier and the Grand 
Master of the Artillery, immediately followed 
him. The Grand Seraskier was appearing in 
Ms character as commander of the garrison 
of Conataiitihople and its environs. Then 
came the nmrshals. the generals of division 
and of brigades, the cojonels of regiments, 
amd, after thaie, the officers of the Imperial 


palace, grand-master a£ the oeremoni^, and 
the rest of them. 

This lost group of officials conatitttted a 
great object of attraction in the eyes of 
strangera There was one who carried on 
his breast a large box covered with gold and 
arabesque ornaments, and foliage, and in the 
box were white and coloured handkerchiefs; 
this gentleman was the Ciammosergi-agaasi, 
who takes charge of the linen and dresses in 
the palace. Another was provided with a 
bundle of canes of cherry-tree wood and 
jessamine, ornamented with mouthpieces of 
amber and diamonds ; pipes of his iSultanic 
ma,jesly, their bearer being called after them 
the Cibukgi-basci. Another wore a pouch 
very much like a large cartouche-box; it wa?-. 
of black leather, and suspended from bis neclk. 
by a string of the same material: this was tha 
I’nliingi-basci or tobacco-bearer j he alone 
had the honour of being allowed to light the 
Sultan's pipe. Then, because, after the pipe, 
coffee is indispensable, this ollicer was followed 
by the Khaflcgi, who, in his bag of state, 
carried everything necessary for the concoc¬ 
tion of coffee, at whatever instant it might be 
required. This individual was followed by 
the ihrikgi (water-beai’ers), and by others 
who were designated agas, and whoso office 
was not fixed. All those noble genUemen 
were mounted, and improved the general 
effect of the cort6ge, by gallojnng promis¬ 
cuously round about their royal master, 
'I'his being a Polytechnic field-day,'* the 
Sultan was received at the entrance of the 
school by the director, by the council of 
public instruction, and by the different 
])rofessors, who were chiefly Italians, Freueb- 
inon, or Germans. By these good people, to 
our great discomfort, he was detained about 
two haul’s. 

The gairison of Gonstnnlinople, including 
the body guard, with the troops in the differ¬ 
ent forts and castles on eaeli bank of the 
Bosphorus, fi-om Scutari and Constantinople 
as far ii-s the Black Sea on one side, and to 
the castle of Seven Towers on the other, 
consists of about forty thousand men; but 
not above one-half of this force was to be 
seen at the review. There was tlio first 
division of the second class, composed of three 
regiments of infantry, each of them contain¬ 
ing four battailous, with two regiments of 
cavalry, lancers, and chasseurs, forming 
twelve squadrons, and three coiujxiiiies of 
horse-artillery, mounting eighteen pieces of 
ordnance. Then, there was the second divi¬ 
sion of the first class, consisting of sixteen 
battalions of infantry, commanded by a chief 
who, since his head quarters were at Scutari 
in Asia, had not been required to bring 
artillery and c.avalry across the sea. There 
was also a body of reserve, which fiad been 
called ont only a few months, and was ex¬ 
pecting to set forth immediately for the 
Danube. They represented the first division 
of the district of Constantinople, with only 
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twb battalions^'' thtfn^ ’vnrS ‘present 

about eigliteen'ur twebW ^dosand men. 

TJie revite\r"viras a re'fiew. The Sdltan 
passed through the avenue formed b; the 
aseeiabied aoIaieiT', and stopping at the end 
of the plain of Tataula, received the customary 
salntation, and witnessed with evident plea¬ 
sure and attention, the various manoeuvrea 
A running lire continued for about an hour 
without any intermission, frequently changing 
its dit'ictiou ; parties were in movement, now 
attacking, now defending; the movement was 
mixed up with the noises of artillery, and it 
was all of course a very gratifying sj^tacle. 
Ttie Sultan, in passing along the line of his 
trdopa, bestowea many commendations on the 
of the different corps, and duly praised 
■|he^!mei]. 

We had frequently seen Sultan Abdul- 
iffedjid, cveh ou occasions of great national 
solemnity. The predominant expression of 
Ids couutenauce seemed to me always that 
of calmiieas, and the same quality is evident 
in all his acts, both as legislator and reformer .- 
constrained to direct the public mind towards 
behefieiul improvement, he proc^da always 
gradually and moderately, endeavouring to 
make the advantage of reform rather to 
app^ as a desired benefit, than an imposed 
(^ligation. On this occasion, however, his 
doruntenance, generally pale, and quiet, was 
brilliant with life and full of quick emotions, 
ipie appeared to be delighted with his people, 
aud.>io fraternise with them, and with the 
Stmy; from free choice, perhaps he was 
tastTD" for the first time the exhilarating 
draught of popular applause. His reign had 
been too full of liberal ideas to make him to 
smell sweet in the nose of your true Turk. 
At last a day was come when he could satisfy 
all juirties a righteous course, and conscious 
of their satisfaction, he was lingering among 
the people, longer than it had been his wont 
on any previous occasion. It was not until 
sunset that h*e retired from the ground, 
through a volley of acclamations long and 
loud. His dress on this occasion was, as 
usual, quite simple, and no stranger would by 
the clothes have known the Sultan from the 
pashas who followed him, if it had not been 
for Uie fine trappmgs of his horse, and the 
great diamond that glittered on its forehead. 

The crowd began to disperse, and the sol¬ 
diers to quit the ground, preceded by bands 
of music. Some of these bands are led by 
excellent Italian masters; one of them by the 
lather of Donizetti. As for the departing 
Boldidb, 1 had of course reviewed them as 
well as the Sultan. My opinion of their 
behaviour was that, although they were ready 
and actife enough in the execution of their 
manoeuvres, they displayed more vivacity and 
regularity and exactness : indeed, 
be confessed that the Turkish troops 
ill evince a repugnance to that Severe and 
m^iematlcal discipline, which renders the 
£u^^hhau armies so many machines inoVed at 


the word of their commandeiii. 'I do not 
indeed think the Tuxke are without discipline, 
or regardless of a certain regUlafily of move¬ 
ment. I mean only that this regularity is 
not carried to a point which renders the 
Turkish manoeuvres absolute machine-woric, 
though it is not neglected to the damage of - 
the generality' of warlike operations. The 
troops do not get into confusion, and they 
waste no time; they obey promptly the word 
of command. At the same time they have a 
freedom of movement which a more scru¬ 
pulous observer than myself might regard as 
a defect, but which I own that 1 like. What 
the Turkish soldier loses iu the simultaneous 
execution of any movement,‘I believe he gains 
in the energy with which he performs it; he 
loses in exactness no more than is necessary 
to ensure the freedom that puts vigour and 
spirit into what he does. The officers of these 
troops had an air of great intelligence and 
quickness; some of the more youthful were 
from the Iloyal School of Artillery, and from 
the Military School, taught by professors who 
are almost all EurajHiaus, and obliged to 
remain in one of these establishments for 
four, five, or six years, at the expense of the 
governor, beforo they can be admitted to any 
military post. Tliese young men are very 
competent. But how long have the two 
schools been iu existence t The first was 
not reorganised upon a new system after the 
limited foundation granted to it by Sultan 
Selim the Third, until the year one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-seven; and the 
second was not founded until the year'one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-nine. 

The few officials, two or three hundred at 
the most, which these institutions have sup¬ 
plied, are not yet sufficient iu number even 
for the garrison of the capital; the powerful 
army of the provinces, and of the reserve 
would be entirely unprovided with good 
officers were it not that the Government had 
availed itself as much as it could of the 
services of skilful foreigners. 

The Turkish artillery, instructed by Prus¬ 
sian officers, is admirable in point of clean¬ 
liness, order, and discipline. It is said that thw 
Turks have extraordinary aptitude for artil¬ 
lery practice, and I readily believe it. The 
energy displayed by them in the review just 
described, and on other occasions whhn we 
haVe seen their exercise in the artillery^rk, 
almost suggests to me the reason why this is 
theirfavooi'ite mode of warfare; itleavesmore 
scope for action and free movement and per¬ 
fection in it; therefore is comparatively easy 
to them. The mounted artillery have strong 
and beautiful horses from Anatolia, -an 
Arabian mixed breed. 

The cavalry are nearly all placed under' 
French instructions. That I think a pity, for a 
Frenchman cannot ride, and ni^^does ride, 
properly, while the Turks hd^e a oreat 
talent for horsemansliip;^ Generally spesJdng, 
they display firmnes^ activity, and grace oa 
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should eat nothing, and so lay the fonnd»' 
tlons of a weak constitution. Tunnicliff was 
often getting money from unknown sources, 
and bringing it forth, generally in coppers, 
with a request that I would go and buy her 
something which fancied. Sometimes it 
was a hot roll, or a tea-cake, or a dried iish ; 
sometimes it was grapes—slightly damaged, 
but a great many for a penny—at a grocer’s 
a long way down the road. Far or near, 
early or late, were all the same to Tnuniclitl'. 
What she wanted must be fetched; and if I 
was a little behind time, I was grumbled at 
for my {)ainB. When she complained of Miss 
Fnrbey behind her back, it did seem to mo 
stremge that she did not think of how she 
s^t me about herself; but 1 never dared to 
refnsB to go. Tuniiieliirs knowledge of the 
world, Tunuicliirs notions of liow she ought 
to be treated, Tunuiclilf’s powers of ridicule, 
and couteiupt for what 1 sliould have re¬ 
spected, uiatle me afiaid of her. 1 believed 
that Mi.ss Furbev would think twice before 
provoking her. Indeed, I know tliat she once 
caught her in the looking-glass making 
grimaces, and shaking her fist behind her 
back, and never said a word, pretending that 
she had not seen anything, when we were 
all sitting at work by candlelight in the par¬ 
lour behind the shop, Ttinniclitt used to wink 
at me to bid me notice the shaflovr of her t;dl, 
angular figure on the w.unscot, as site h:it, 
qnito upright, on her chair. 1 do not know 
how old she was. My fellow-apprcntico sftid, 
“ Forty ; if she’s a «l.ay but 1 do not believe 
she was so old as that She wore a plain 
stuff dress, with gi'eat bishop’s sleeves, and 
was as hollow-chested as an old man. Her 
Jiose was rather loiigo' than becomes a female 
face, and her loft eye Lad something peculiar 
about it. I never knew exactly what wfis the 
matter with it. It xvas not a glass eye, J 
know ; for it moved a little ; though there 
was a want of correspondence between ils 
movements ami those of the other eye that 
quite auno_> wd you. When the one was intent 
ii]ion her work, the other seemed lo be watcli- 
Lng me. 1 had a <lread of Mies Furbey's eye, 
and could not be:U’, for a long time, to be 
alone witli her, on account of it. My com- 
piinion had, of course, something to saytibout 
it. The first day'l was there, she s.aid to me 
priv.ately, *• Have you no!iced her eye?” 
She saiQ she could always tell when she was 
in a bad ten)per by it. lint i never saw any 
difference in it all the time I was there. Miss 
Furbey would scold 'J’uuDiclill occasionally, 
which was generally about her habits of 
giRKiinfl- T Iwlieve. she. thought it the most 
unfortunate failing she had, and tli.it, but for 
that^ they might Imve got on very well toge¬ 
ther. TnnuLcliff, every now and then, would 
break out iu a fit of laughter without any 
reasonable cause, and would end by setting 
me laughing too, though I hardly ever knew 
what it was about. 'There seemed to be a 
kind of iul^xica^u in it; fur Tumiicliff 


could not help it. The fit would seize her 
sometimes in the morni^, and would be sure 
to break out again at intervals all day. A 
sneeze fitora me, or an IneffBCtual attmpt io 
thread a needle on the part of Iifias Furbey, 
was sure to set her off. It would generally 
come on at tea-time, when her mouth was 
full. Miss Furbey said it made her so 
nervous that she mally could not sit in the 
room if she gave way to it; and I have often 
seen her tremble at the sound of it. She 
even implored her once so earnestly to desist 
that 1 could not help pitying her. She was 
actually pale and breathless, and seemed as 
much distressed as if she had been subjected 
to some cruel jierseeution. There was a 
careworn look in her face, that I think made 
me like her from that hour. I talked to 
j 'Tunnicliff about her conduct afterwards ; but 
she said that she was an old fidget, and it 
served her right; and that it was rather hard 
to have to slave all day for nothing, and not 
to be allowed to laugh if one was inclined, 

Q’unnicliff's relatives lived a long way off, 
and Mias Furbey^ coiiaidurcd herself iu some 
j measure lier guardiau, and bound to look 
I after her moral conduct. The principal 
grievance of Tunnicliff i-elated to Suncuiy 
aflernoons, and Miss Furbey’s pryijig anxiety 
I to know where she wont at those times ; hut 
I wlteii 1 cariie down, and we used to go out 
I together, Miss Furliey became less unxions 
about lier. Tunnicliir, for fear of an nnfa- 
'vourable report to her frieuda, feigned a 
! dislike to the ]>r(!acher at Eow (lliurch, and a 
, prclisrcrice for one at West Ham; but as 
, soon ;ia we were cle.ar of the house, she boldly 
' ]n' 0 ;iosefl tea-giU’!]en.s. Wc used lo go to 
■ tllay Hall, where there was a curious exhi- 
j bitiiiii of puppets ; or to Uie Ariam aud Eve 
' beside the liver at West Ham ; or to a public 
i gardeu down at Old Ford, where two painted 
sentinels guarded the entrance, and the 
grounds were ornamented with big figure- 
I lieads of old vessels, highly painted, and 
i looking very grim peeping out of the slu'ub- 
Vteries. Hero Tunnicliff made the acr|uaint- 
auce of a btiker, which made me very 
uuh.appy in my mind; for the baker began 
to talk of Mi.ss l’’uii>ey (whom he had never 
seen) with great familiarity, and advised 
open defiance of her. Tunnicliff bound me, 
under tlie most solemn threats, not to tell 
about her .aequaiutauce with the baker ; and 
when Miss Furbey asked me if wo had been 
to West Ham Cliurcli, I am sorry to say that. 
I answered “ Yes” in a trembling voice, and, 
so liccame loo ileeply implicated in the affair 
to get out of it. 

Une day, Mi.ss Furbey told us that she was 
going away tor two days, and spoke so confi¬ 
dently of the trust she reposed in ns, that it 
gave me a paug of remorse. Tunnicliff found 
out somehow that she was gone to fetch lier 
fatlier at Billcricay, aud haviug once heard of 
somebody who had become reduced, and 
‘ been compelled to go into the woriikouse in 
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that town, she decided that Mies Furbey’s 
father was in Billerict^ workhouse; and 
that the overseers, irritated by her implied 
neglect had at last peremptorily insisted on 
her removing him to her own root Having 
settled this ^or Tunuictiff always snapped at 
a sudden idea of the kind), and being, there¬ 
fore, convinced that no trap was intended on 
Mies Furbey’s part, arrangements were made 
for entertaining the baker out of the seci’et 
funds. The baker came early, and took us to 
Bow Fair (which was going on Just then), 
but they let me Lag behind, as they always 
did; and went into shows, lc.aviiig me out¬ 
side ; till I felt like a little vagabond, and 
came home crying, and walked about tbe 
door, till they returned in alarm and let me 
in. When the baker, after supping on beef¬ 
steaks and onions, we.nt out and returned 
with rum in a stone bottle, and began to mix 
it, and to smoke tobacco in Miss Furbey’s back 
parlour, I was in great terror, mid could 
enjoy nothing. 1 have but an indistinct re¬ 
membrance that a grand scheme agiiinst 
Furbey was agreed ujion that night; .and 
that 1 was much ^jetted, and told tliat tliose 
who had stuck by tliem hitherto would not 
be forgotten. The baker talked of a sung 
little place that he knew, which was doing a 
groat many sacks a-week, and was only going 
to be given up to him on account of ill- 
Iiealth ; ami added, witli a wink, that a-! soon 
as nn apprentice was actually luaiTieil, siie 
loight fearlessly snap her fingers in the face 
of master or mistress. 

Miss Furbey came homo the next night in 
some kind of a coach. Tuiinleliif 8.at ii]> tor 
her; but I went to bed, and ia,y awake in 
.great fear of lier siuelliiig the stale tobacco 
smoke. 1 heard Miss l''Hrl)ey arrive, and 
somebody bringing her father in; and it 
sounded like a nusnber of j)ersona moving a 
large sofa or pianofort e ii|> a inirrow staircase; 
but I never saw her father, all the time ho 
was there. No mure did Tiiunieliff; tliougli 
she opened the door to them on tiie night of 
ills ari 'val. IJc was always in Miss Fui bey’s 
bed-room, by which she was eomjielled to 
sleep in an attic ; and Tuiinielitr, Jroni a yard 
at the back of the house, once saw a grey¬ 
headed figure through tlie little diamoinl- 
paned window, sitting in Miss Fnibey’s old 
stutTed chair, as motionless as a statue. We 
knew lie was afflicted in someway; but Mi.«s 
Furbey seldom spoke about him. In her 
prim and quiet way she went about preparing 
fiis food, which he used to rap for, when he 
wanted it, with a stick, upon tlie floor' over¬ 
head. She made liliu a black velvet cap, 
witli a gilt-wire tas-sel, and spent lialf her 
time in alteudiug upon him—^never going out, 
as she used to do. 1 think this impoverished 
her, and was the cause of her stinting herself 
more .than ever. Tunnicliff began to grumble, 
because we always had boiled mutton now, 
I'roiu which the greater part of tbe broth 
went upstairB; leaving us, TunuicliiF said, 


nothing but boiled rags. Mis» Furbey, with 
more deceit than I ever knew her to be 
guilty of before, used to make a show of dis¬ 
cussing every day what we should have for 
dinner, and always ended by having mutton. 
Since her father had been there, she used to 
ask mo to fetch such things; but this parti¬ 
cular errand I always detested. My instruc¬ 
tions were to ask for two pounds of neck of 
mutton, at sixpence, and to be sure to get it 
at Higginbotham’s. Higginbotham was a 
rich butelier, whose shop stood out towards 
tbe roadway, a little lower down. He was 
very sharp and quick with such small cus¬ 
tomers ; and when be got to know me, and 
my invariable order, he used to make me 
ashamed by spying me comuig from tlie other 
side of the road, and beginning to cut and 
weigh the exact quantity befoi’ehand. 1 hated 
him, and if he is living there still (which is 
not very likely) I hope he will see this. 
TuiiuicbtF's matrimonial scheme must have 
been ripening about this time; for her ideas 
ran mucli upon weddings. One day she said 
to Mibs Furbey, after coughing and treading 
on my toe uiuler the table, “ 1 wonder you 
never got iiiari'ied, Miss Furbej'.” 

Miss Furbey answered calmly, as it the 
questiuu had been merely the whisjiering or 
her own tliougbts : “ Well, I was very near 
being married once.” Tiuniielitf trod on my 
toe again, and asked for particulars. Miss 
I’urbt'y took a j>iu out of her mouth, pinned 
her work to lier knee,—for she was stitching 
ujiwanl,—and aiiswered : “ My p,apa wished 
me to liroak it oil.’’ Tunnicliff could not keep 
down a giggle at tliis, and when Miss Furbey 
added that she was firmly resolved never to 
marry during her papa’s lifetime, nothing 
but Miss Furhey’s dreamy absorption in her 
stitching could have prevented her remarking 
Tunuiclilf’s amustouent. She trod so much 
upon my toes, and took (as she alw-ays diil) so 
little juecautioii to prevent its being seen, 
that 1 w'as obliged to move my cliair. Wlien the 
fit had somewhat subsided, she said, “ Oli, do 
teil me who he was like, M iss Furbey.” Miss 
P’urbey rose from her chair, and taking n 
little ring of keys from her side pocket, 
opened one of an old-fashioned chest of 
drawers, dipped her hand in, and brought up 
immediately a little csisket. And there, in an 
oval gilt ring, uiwii a black ground, was the 
portoait of a geiitleinou in. a scarlet uniform. 
I recollect it now, for I saw it olten after¬ 
wards. He had liglit blue eyes and light hair. 
His appearance was not very soldierlike ;, but 
I think it surprised TunuiclifF. and made her 
wonder wliether Miss Furbey had been good- 
lookiim in her youth. 1 asked Miss Fuiboy 
if he had ever been to battle 1 Qbe said, 
“ No; he was a volun'teer, and used only 
to wear the uniform now and then.” But 
Tupnicliff regariled tlie bi’ingiug out of tbe 
portrait as a defeat, and let the sub.iect drop; 
upon which Miss Furbey put (die little casket 
away again, and locked tbe diawer. Not 
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very long niter tbat, TtiimicHff iaddenfy 
abeconded, bavi&g firat of all taken away 
wbat belonged to her piecemeal, and eo 
stealthily, that X, who slept in the same room 
with her, and beliered ihyself in her conh- 
dence, nerer perceired any change till she 
was gone. She had always boasted to me 
tiiat when the time came,' she would boldly 
declare herself to be the wife of the baker, 
and defy any one to detain her. But her 
heart must nave &iled her; for she stole 
away, upon some pretence, after breakfast 
one morning, dressed just as usual (only a 
little cleaner) and was seen no more, idisa 
Furbey, after runutiig about frantic half the 
day, received a letter from her, in which she 
enclosed certain lines, which she said would 
let lier know what had taken place that 
morning at West Ham Church, and wound 
up with the insolent defiance which she had 
promised to deliver by word of mouth. 

We went on very quietly after that, and I 
got to like Miss Fur^y more and more. It 
was incredible what a difference TunniclilTs 
departure had made. Miss Furbey found out 
now that she had slandered her very much 
in the neighbourhood, which she said did 
not matter; but 1 know it vexed her a little. 
We managed to get through just as much 
work as before, and used to chat a little, too. 
Both of us felt the change; but old Mr 
Furbey, overhead, seemed to get wome. She 
used to get him some prescriptions made up 
at the ijispeuBiury, in two liottles (a large 
black wine bottle, and a small phial), and she 
had to run up to give him some of these, 
besides both occasionally, evei-y two hours ; 
but he became so irritable at last, that I have 
seen her come down in tears. If she was but 
a few minutes behindhand, he would rap so 
violently on the floor as to make us jump, 
and repeat his rapping louder than ever be¬ 
fore she could get up the stairs. Miss Furbey 
told me that he got worse and worse, but 1 re¬ 
marked that she never seemed to like to send for 
a doctor; till one morning, just .at daylight, 
she came into my room and shook me till 1 
awoke, and begged me to dress immediately, 
and go and fetch a physician, who lived in 
the Bow Hoad. The physician came twice, 
and I saw Mise^ Furbey each time count out 
ten and sixpence for him, and wrap that sum 
in a piece of paper ; but his patient died on 
the third day after I had fetched him. Miss 
Furbey did not seem to me to grieve deeply 
—whether^# was that she had become worn 
out with her watching, or that the stern bosd- 
ness that she bad to go about, alone, made 
her determine to suppi-ess her griefi or whe¬ 
ther (which I suspect was the truth), the 
^Bceased, had been sg grievous a burden to 
that, in spite •of her sense of duty and 
"^ection for him, a feeling of relief which she 
^ “Scarcely recognised herself was mingling with 
“Ser regret. Soihe mystery was attached to 
«r father of which 1 never knew the truth. 
"“\innicliff’8 last idea, before sSie ran away,l 

was that he had 'forged to a large amount, 
and was thete hiding from justice. Ihere 
was a tumour in the neighbourhood that he . 
had been a bankrupt mauy years before, and 
had, for some reason, neglected to give him¬ 
self up os the law required; but 1 do not 
believe that any one (save Miss I^rbey her¬ 
self), knew whence he came, or what was his 
true history. On the morning of Lis death, 
Miss Furbey wrote a number of letters gn 
black-edged paper, which she posted herself, 
and I think she expected visitors in conse¬ 
quence, but none came. We two were the 
only persons (except the undertakers), who 
attraded the funeral. This undertaker also 
professed to be a coal merchant and an 
agent to a fire and life insurance, which he 
might have been, but he w:is ng more an 
undertaker than I w.as. Miss Furbey learned 
that he gave the job to a carpenter and 
joiner, who gave it to a rc.al undertaker, and 
all that the original pcr-soii diil, I believe, was 
to attend in a rusty suit of black, and (to use 
an undertaker’s phrase), to see the funeral 
“performed.” Miss Fiirliey drove a hard 
bargain with him for eight pounds, five pounds 
down, and tho rest, as he said, to bo made 
easy to her. And so, for a year and a half 
afterwards, she used to scrape together 
small sums of hialf-a crown, or live shillings, 
with which. I made many a journey to the 
coal and fire agent, who wrote each instalment 
down on the back of a bill with sad embcllish- 
meuts, w'hich became worn to tatters before 
tliat cverl.asting debt was paid. 

Miss Furbey, I am sure, never deliberately 
reg.nrdcd the death of her father in any oilier 
light th.'in as a misfortune that had befallen 
her; but there was a change in her now, and it 
seemed in th e place too—fn im gloom to acertain 
degree of cheerfulness—which niy youthful 
mind was quick to detect. T li.ad been nearly 
twelve months with Miss Furbey when her 
father died, and for twelvemonths more we 
took no new apprentice, and there was scarcely 
any change in our way of life. But, one 
afternoon, I came in from a little journey, 
and found a stranger in the shop, talking with 
her. He was a p.ale little man, dressed in 
black coat and trowsers, shoes fastened with 
black riband in large bows, and a white 
neckcloth, which had a yellowish tinge, and 
wms spotted, here and there, with what laun¬ 
dresses call iron-mould, lie was not cxucUy 
shabby in other respects; but he looked as .if j 
he had been brushed and made up to the best ' 
advantage. He was slightly bald, but bis 
hair was light, and not so grey os his whiskers^ 
and he might perhaps have been no older than 
fifty. I did not know then where he came 
from, nor what was his excuse for coming j 
but he talked very slowly and deliberately 
about the weather, aud other trifles, and 
loitered about, and seemed very loath to iS 
go. He came many times after that, and 
gossipped in the same way; till at last I found 
him sitting in the b^k parioor. He took 
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snuff at long in^valg, and aat cross-legged 
his handkerchief always on hia knees, 
and liked to look %this broad shoes, which had 
bumps all over thei% like tlio top of a plum- 
pie. He was rather slow and prim in his 
yrtiya; but he told anecdotes of the volunteers, 
and of old actresses, and bucks' of long ago, 
which amused us very much. Miss h'urbey 
told me he was a very old friend; the 
faithfulest friend that ever was (she said this 
with tears m her eyes) although they 
had not seen each other for many years, 
and that he was a stockbroker, and that liis 
friends were iiighly respectable ; and by 
degrees 1 c.ame to the knowledge that he was 
courting, and to find out, when be laughed, ,a 
slight rosomblance between his features and 
those of the portrait in the casket. Miss 
I'urbey used to dress specially to receive him, 
for she hml a large store of dresses of Irish 
poplin and brocaded silk, ratlier out of date ; 
but, as she said, “ veiy good,” and 1 several 
times saw her arranging her two cork-screw 
curls in tlie looking-glass, .and picking out a 
grey hair witli^ a pair of tweezers. She was 
rather fond of tiukiug about her lover. She 
admitted to me that he was much changed 
since she first knew him ; but, slie added, ‘-so 
i aiu 1,1 dare s,ay.” I V)elicve she still liked the 
stockbroker very tnuoh indeed, in a quiet way. 
It Was arranged, after .a while, that he should 
visit her ou three stated uights per week ; but 
he dropped in Jwcideulally one morning, just 
.after Miss Furhey liad Btepi)ed out, and 
waited to sec her in the back room. Ho 
talked with me on that occasion a g<iod deal, 
and asked me whetlier wo were very busy, 
and whether I was a little a[)i>rentice, ami 
whetlier we were always as busy as we 
were then, and other qiicslious wlilcli I have 
forgotten, but which 1 think I answered at 
the time to liis satisfaction. Soon alter that, 
Miss Furhey told me, in gicat agitation, that 
they were about 1o he married^ and I went 
homo for a week’s holydays. "When I came 
back, the stockbroker was living in the 
house, and Miss Furhey was no longer Miss 
Fnrhey, hut Mrs. Panuenter. I know her 
husband always treated her kindly; hut he 
sat about _ a great deal with his handker¬ 
chief on his knees; and beyond muddling 
in tha garden behind the house, or knock¬ 
ing a nail into the wall, or puttuig up a 
shelf when required, he was evidently no 
great assistance to her. She kept him well 
iiuppUed with white neckcloths of a better 
dolour thau he used to a ear, for she starched 
and ironed them herself. He wdht up to 
toVn now and then. He called it going on 
Change; but whether he re,ally went on 
Cliaage, or had anything to do there, I do 
not know. I fancy his friends gave him a 
little money now and then; opd tliat his 
stockbroking business (if he had any at all) 
was not lu<ffative. 

On the whole, I am inclined to thluk that 
in her matrimonial venl^ire, as in evorythiug 


ehs, Miss Furbe/ waB,‘ to scsse extent, li>o 
victim of the selfishness of others; though 
she always spoke well of her husband, and as 
she prvived him, kept the oval portrait 
banging oh'the wall, years after she had pat 
off hra" widow’s cap, and had- drojiqred again 
into her old, prim, quiet way of life. 


BLINDNESS. 

It is a curious speculation why so much 
more compassion and sympathy arc shown 
to the blind than to any otlier class of 
suffereia from personal imperfection or in¬ 
firmity. Their case is sad enough, no doubt, 
and their privations are great and constant. 
But their disadvantages are not to be com¬ 
pared with those of persons of deficient intel¬ 
lect, or with those of the deaf, while their 
personal sufl'ering is much less than tliat of 
the deformed or maimed. Those who 
suppose blindness to be a woi’se misfortune 
than deafness, are thinking, we suspect, of 
total blindness in comparison with partial 
deafness ; whereas we must have both total or 
both partial,in ordertoatrue comparison. The 
full power of cominunicatiomwith other minds 
enjoyed by the blind gives tliem all tliat is 
necessary for the development ol every essen¬ 
tial faculty ; while the deaf and dumb must 
remain radically deficient in mental jiower 
and training all their lives, for reasons which 
have been assigned in our former account of 
that cl.ass.'*' .Accordingly, no deaf 'and dumb 
person has" ever yet excelled in any matter in 
wliich intellectual power, a vigoi'ous and 
sound mind, was required; while there is 
scarcely anything that some blind person or 
other has not excelled in, except paiuliug 
and decoration. Yet the blind obtain by 
far the readiest and most genial sympathy. 
Tliey are picturesque and affecting on the 
stage, where the deaf are made simply ridi¬ 
culous. The de.af are abundantly quizzed; 
their mistakes being eminently quizzable. 
But who quizzes the blind 1 The commonest 
remark in the world is that tho blind are 
cheerful and agreeable in company, while ilie 
deaf are morose and unhappy; yet it does not 
seem to occur to observers tliat, to make the 
comparison complete, they should follow the 
two into solitude, li they could peep through 
tlie keyhole, they would see the counterpart 
of the contrast; the deaf busy, unembarrassed 
and Imppy; and the blind, not necessarily 
idle or unhappy, but without th^^animaUou 
inspired by social pleasures, which are the 
delight of their lives. Now this superior' 
sympathy in the case of the blind must be 
natural, or it would not be so general. It is 
no doubt owing to the smaller essentia! dififer- 
ences between the blind and the generality of 
persons, together wiKh thq very evident and 
appreciable nature of thmr privations. In 
{woportioa as :tha case of the deaf becomes 
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better uiwlerttood, the sympathy will be more They are not bo much astonished at Lia telling 
equally bahancect; and, we imagine, will more accurately than anybody else the size of 
fiii.ally transcend all that is felt for any other a room by the sound of the voices and foot- 
imperfect beings, except the mentally de- steps in it; nor at his telUng by the feel in 
(icient. The blind arc, on the whole, pretty the open air when the smallest fleece of 
well aware of their own ease. Not only those cloud passed over the sun. Wliatever ho 
who have become blind know wliat they lose, could learn by nicety of sense they can bo- 
but those who are born blind, gather enough lievc in at once. And his classical learning, 
from the people about thorn to be in a —so gre.-it that lie lectured in admirable 
great degree sensible of their priv.ations; and Latin, with plenty of Greek citation,—they 
the thing to he looked to in their case is to can easily admit, undersianding how oral 
keep them cheerful and happy ; whereas the iustniction might servo his turn. It was his 
deaf and dumb are so oddly complacent, so geography, mathematics, and astronomy that 
conceited and flippant, so given to joke and amazed them. That a man who could 
quiz, that their guai-dians have rather to hardly be said ever to have seen earth 
repress their levity, and take down their com- or heaven should be the friend and com¬ 
placency. And here again is another natural mentator of Newton, should announce disco- 
aiid general reason why the blind inspii’e tlie : veries about tlic equator and the poles, should 
readier and more general 8ym])athy. 'L'hey; describe the solar system, willi its motions, 
are the superior and the more consciously | and its foniis, and its spaces, without ever 
suffeiingorder; although tlieircase is infinitely seeing sun, moon, or star; these were the 
the less really unfortunate of the two. things that seemed marvellous to other 

With all this symptithy, however, the case people, but very simple .and natural to him- 
of the blind never even began to be truly con- self. Whereas,iiowtli.atwe know whatsepiai’ate 
Bidered until the structure and functions of the faculties we have for these things, they seem 
brain began to be understood. Certain powci's almost .os simple and natur.al to us, Mentid 
and acts of the blind seemed as like a miracle, arithmetic is a common exercise, in most 
up to a qu.arter of a century ago, as the idiot good schools. The shapes of things are as 
striking the honre in the alisence of all re.'ubly known, by touch as by sight, by .all 
clocks and w.atches. When the blind Dr. who practise going about in the dark; and 
Sauudcrso’i was dying, ho said, in answer, to the blind pnjiils of every .asylum show that 
the astonishiuont of a friend at his I’cmark tliis is quite as easv without ever liaving seen 
about some ni.atter of ine.asnrement, ‘‘ Ah ! the form. The iliiFerenee between them ,aud 
this is oilc of the many things we blind us, i.s, that if tlwy were to see the objects they 
people can do, that scorn to surprise you amry would probably not know them before touch- 
mncii, but are very siniple anil natunal to ing them ; though even this turns out to be 
us.” During Dr. Sauiulersou’s life, which not quite so certain .as it was suiijmsi-d some 
lasted fifty-seven years, hU abilitic.s were the , time ago. More of tli.afc when we have done 
amazement of one king after another, onejwnh Dr. Saumlereon. As for his geogra- 
philosopher after another, and doctors, phic.al knowledge, why should he not have it 
scliolai^ and common people out of num- as well ns we ? When once he had learned 
her; yet nobody seems to have learned a in his walks how miicii a mile was, why 
lesson from him. He was only a year old when should he not extend the conception to one 
he lost his sight by small-pox ; so that he j hundred miles or one thousand, as well as 
could not be supposed to be qualified for his; we 1 And when lie had le.anied any form 
subsequent attainments by .anything ho ha<l | at all, why not the form of a continent, or a 
seen in that lime. No doubt, even that muchrivcr-coursc, or a chain of mountains ? What 
esjierieiicp of light, form, and colour, was of he did mt know was, what they all looked 
high value to him. When we consider how like ; which is not precisely the question in 
an infant of a year old knows father and geography. Accordingly, in all good schools 
mother, and the cat, and the moon, and likes for the blind, there are globes and maps with 
flowers and gay colours, and tries to catch an embossed surface, instead of black, white, 
flics and birus, we may understand that, and coloured marks. In a foreign country 
whether _Dr. Saunderson was conscious of it where we travelled several thousand miles, 
or not, bis notions of persons and things must twenty years ago, we met with a blind boy, 
have been very diflereut from those of one wlio who was much interested in hearing of our 
had never received any inipres-sious through travels. He got his embossed map, and 
the eye at all. The general action of his mind traced our route, without a single mistidto, 
must have been aided by the brief glimpse of up one river and down another; over the 
light tliat was .allowed him; but liw peculiar mountains, now south, now west; there was 
attainments were precisely those in which not a town, nor any chief stage of that great 
sight is least needed; though observers at journey, that he did not put his finger on. 
the time, and his biographers since, have To him, as to Dr. Saunderson and all his 
noted as a sort of miracle his aehievemont of class when educated, this thing seemed very 
much that they are accustomed to use their simple and natural. Dr. Saundemon learned 
eyes about, and therefore suppise to be his Greek and Littin at a Yorkshire school, 
iinpossible of aceomplisUment without eyes, where he took his chance among other boys. 
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His father, who was an exoisemaii, took great 
pains in exercising him in arithmetic; and the 
success was so remarkafaile that two gentle¬ 
men undertook, when he was about eighteen, 
to hare him taught algebra and geometry. 
He made his own signs,—an excellent s) stem 
of them,—on a board which had sets of pin¬ 
holes, and pins with large and small heads. 
His geometrical ligures be made with pins 
and threads. One feet worthy of notice is^ 
that he found great difficulty in understand¬ 
ing a demonstration of Hr. Halley’s which 
appeared not veiy difficult to other geome¬ 
tricians ; but when he had got a notion of 
what was wanted, he worked out the same 
problem in his own way, so as to make it 
clear to others as well as to himself. Dr. 
Halley’s statement, in fact, involved a visual 
idea, of which imobably no one concerned, 
except the blind m.an, was aw.aro. This blind 
man succeeded Whiston, by Newton’s recom¬ 
mendation, in the mathematical pinfessorship 
at Cambridge. Queen Anne made him 
Master of Arts for the piirpo.se ; and 
George the Second made him Doctor of Daws. 
A higher lionoiw than all, liis commentary on 
Newton’s Principia was pnbli.shcd simply on 
the ground of iU value, iieoidy twenty ycai's 
after his death. Surely the ease of a man 
who, so long ago, used to sit with his board 
before him, listening to the reading of Euclid 
and Archimedes iu Greek, should have pre¬ 
pared ns lunch sooner than it did to recocpiifie 
and train the faculties of the blind. How 
■w.aB it that w>e went on for above a century 
gaping and st.aruig at this learned man, 
without setting to work to see what othei 
blind people could do ? Some say it was be¬ 
cause Dr. Sauuderaon’s temper was very 
bad. Ho was extremely rpiarrelaome, cer- 
tjiinly; but, so are some persons who can see; 
and wo are rather acciistoined to suppose that 
education viill mend their tempers, ^lan that 
it can possibly make them worse. The good 
exciseman who took snch pains with his boy 
may have imlulged him too much, and m.ay 
have treated that temper of his with false 
tenderness ; but we presume it would have 
been worse if so energetic and incinstrions a 
nature had been left without object and 
employment. 

As to the difference between the blind and 
the seeing about knowing form by the 
eye, there are some curious facts on record. 
It is, we believe, a very ancient ptissxle w’lietiier 
a person bora blind and obtaining sight,' 
would know by the eye a cube from a globe. 
However ancient it may be, the question was 
revived when the gi-eat surgeon, Cbescldon, 
couched a boy who was lairn blind, and 
observed wbat he could do with his new 
sense ; and again, when, a quarter of a cen- 
tnry ^o, a great stir was made about educa¬ 
ting the blind. We ourselves were fond of 
putting the question to all manner of persons, 
and compax'ing the answers. Take a blind 
boy, who has handled a globe all his life, and 


who knows it perfectly well from his mother’s 
square work-box of the same size: restore his 
sight, as Cheselden did, and sliow him the 
globe (taken out of its frame) anti the box set 
side by aide on the table. Don’t let him 
touch either; and then see if he can tell 
which is the globe and which is the box. Can 
he tell ? Ignorant and thoughtless persons 
say off-hand, “ Tell! To be sure he can. If 
he can see, how can he help knowing 1” Mota- 
physicians say (what we, in our metaphysical 
years, used to say vei'y confidently), “Cer¬ 
tainly not. The ideas of one sense arc in their 
very nature different from those of another 
sense, and need to be combined by nasociation. 
Here, no association has been permitted, and 
the souse is wholly new, and therefore he 
cannot possiVily tell the cube from the 
globe.” Now that we know more about the j 
hr.ain and its faculties, men of science speak 
inueli les.s confidently. They wish to try a 
c.ase before pronorncing ; but tliey would not 
he fiiirpri.scd at finding that the express 
faculty of recognising form might serve for 
the jmrpose, without tho help of touch. Ift 
tills uneerfainty, what facts have we 1 That 
same boy was very fond of pears. He was 
shown a pear and an apple lying side by side, 
and f old ; “ Now you know an apple from a 
pear, by feeding it. Tell ns, with yonr hands 
beliind yonr back, which is the pear, and you 
shall have it.” He looked and looked again, 
his mouth watering all the time, and he could 
not make it out. lii an instant, he darted out 
his hand, with his eyes shut, knew the pear- 
by f he first touch, and ate it in a trice. So ! 
M’c learn little by that, and that little seems 
to show that he did not recognise form by 
the ej'C. 

The first feeling after the restoration 
of slglil, is, that everything seen fonches 
the eye, and when the ]>erson wants to lay 
hold of any object, he lays hold of his own ; 
eye. These bewildering impressions may i 
well confuse and confound the brain-action of 
the sense. One of the most curious per¬ 
plexities of this same boy, came out of tho 
clasp of a bracelet. That clasp contained the 
miniature of his father. He knew the portrait, 
but was excessively distressed to know how 
it could come there. Measuring it by liis | 
father’s fece lie could not make them .agree; 
and he said it was as unaceouiilable to him as 
jiuttiiig a quart of auyffeing into a pint 
measure. And yet it is said that Dr. Sann- 
dersop could converse learnedly,—really wiih 
perfect coraectness—on the laws of perspec¬ 
tive; a pi'oof, if the assertion be a fact, that 
some things which seem most to depend on 
sight are really independent of tlie eye, as 
othe.rs are of the visual faciilt}' itself. 

We now know something of the latent c:ipa- 
cities in the blind. If ever we thought that 
they could only make baskets, and mats, and 
ropes, and play the organ p.'issahly, we now 
perceive, how much we were mistaken, and our | 
sense of duty towards that class of sufferera i 
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znuiit be exalted in proportion. This same sjm- 
ath^ that we are all so prone to feel on their 
ehalf te often very mischievous to them, 
instead of being any solace. The commonest, 
—let us say boldly, the vulgarest,—shows 
itself first in taking excessive care that the 
blind child does not hurt itself Pray observe, 
we say excessive care. In its home, we see the 
mother, and everybody else, removing every 
thiugoutof itsway,opening all doors,catching 
hold of its petticoats, or never leaving hold of 
thoiu, never letting it alone, to do what it Ciin 
and likes. It is tender-spirited, timid, and 
excessively cross or passionate. Put the 
same child into a good school for tlie blind, 
and what is it like in a month’s time ? Why, 
it,runs up and down stairs, scuds along the 
passages with merely the finger-tips touching 
the wall, hiys a hand precisely on the knob 
of every door, washes and dresses with perfect 
neatness, swings, nins races—even playing 
blind man’s buff by the car—says lessons, 
dines quite cleverly by the aid of the blind 
nifiti’s fork,—ao made sis to hold just a proper 
mouthful—^laughing instead of crying, at any 
tumbles, blunders, or little diificuities not yet 
surmounted. Tito mother, coining to visit her 
child, is all amazemeut. Can this merry, 
active, dexterous, agile child be the same that 
was so lately fretting in her arms, the 
constant anxiety of the entire household 1 
, Next, when there must be addresses spoken, 
or hymns sung, on anniversary or other 
charity occ.aslous by the children, the address 
and the hymn will always be found stuffed 
full of the very things the children know 
nothing about, and would not naturally speak 
ot 'I'hey tell the audience precisely what 
tlie audience knows, and they themselves do 
not know ;—how much they lose by not seeing 
sun or star, bow beauteous are the hues of the 
flowers and the rainbow that they shall never 
behold—that to them nature is a blank, and 
BO on ; whereas, if they speak or sing at all, it 
should be wbat they can feel, about what they 
have gained, and not about what they lose. 
It was bad enough that Dr. Blacklock, in 
Scotland, and a blind lady, in England, wrote 
descriptive poems. They had a mind to do it,' 
and they did it; and of course the descrip¬ 
tions were merelj(%$vouderfal as a matter of 
memoi'y, and not good as descriptions; but it 
is far worse to put such things into children’s 
mouths as genuine utterance, and, above all, 
as religious sentiment. Wo were once behind 
the scenes in such a case. There was to be a 
public meeting for the benefit of a Blind 
Asylum. An address, in verse, was asked for 
in various directions, and several were sent in, 
and thought very beautiful. But a bystander 
observed that they were all crammed with 
stars, beams, gleams, hues, and so forth, and 
suggested that trial should bo made to pip- 
duce one without a single direct visual 
image in it,—nothing but what some inmate 
or another of that very school bad felt or 
thought. Thisaeemed a new idea to the 


managers; but they acted upon il^ and with 
clear success. We dq not relish such addresset; 
and public hyran-'siiiiing (we mean by a body 
of sufferers exhibiting themselves to raise 
money, by means of their privations and devo¬ 
tions together); but, if such utterance must be 
for a time permitted, at least let it be true. 

Next, we object to the false sensihility 
which would keep the blind (or indeed any 
other imperfect) persons from “ a knowledge 
of what they lose,” as the expression com¬ 
monly is. Surely they lose quite enough, 
alter the utmost has been done for them; 
and what right have we to keep &om 
them anything that they are able to learn ? 
We do not mean, of course, that we are 
to bemoan their lot,—^to sit down in the 
dust with them, like Job’s comforters, and 
enumerate all tlie blessings they may wish 
for in v<am. All that may be left to the 
consciousness of the blind. What we mean 
is, that we do not see the kindness of being 
silent to a lame person about the view 
from a mountain top, or to a deaf peraon 
about the cohoes at Killamey, or to a blind 
person about a sunrise at sea, or a sunset 
among the mountains. If the blind person 
ever saw sunsets, he will be eager to have 
the impression i-evived by descriptions. We 
know one who gets read to him all the 
critiques upon the pictui'e galleries from the 
newspapers; ns we know a person become 
deaf, who once was musical, who reads with 
vast pleasure all accounts of new oratorios, 
and London concerts. If the blind have 
never seen, they ought to know as much as 
they can of what interests other people. 
Eeally, one might as well caution young 
people against dancing in the presence of the 
old. For that matter, we might as well 
put our finger in our eye, when a sailor or 
traveller tells ns of the 'beauties ot Batavia, 
or the glories of the Himalayas, How many 
of us will see those beauties and glories? 
The less chance there is of our going to see them, 
the more important it is that we should learn 
from those who can describe them to us. A 
bedridden old lady likes to hear, when her 
daughter comes in from her walk, about the 
dew on the hedges, and the purple light upon 
the hill: and we ought to take for granted 
that the stricken blind will enjov the rousing 
of old visual memories, as we all enjoy reviv>-' 
ing the stories of our youth. The fifict,is, 
it is now too late to prevent this happy 
process of participation. The blind oan now 
read—a good many of them—and all 
by and by ; and when our literature is 
opened to them, none shall say them nay, 
as to any matter that is contained in books; 
Their nice sqnse of touch, which used to be 
little more than an empty marvel to us, we 
have now learned to make use of in unbarring 
the doors which shut them ottt from litera¬ 
ture. We now print books fdr^them, in a 
type which they feel, instead of see; an 
embossed type whibh they learn to run over 
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•with their finders with groit readmess. We 
know a rich lady wl^ speade many of her 
lonely hours in reading,^ thi? way; and we 
know a poor old washerwoman become blind, 
who has got over the difficulty of the 
thickened skin of her finger, and, with eyes 
upraised, sits enjojjing the Pilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress during the time that her family are 
out at woA, In oar blind schools, the 
children read in classes, as quickly as, and 
far more intelligibly than, pupils in most 
schools : where the custom is to poke over the 
book, and stop the harsh voice between 
every two words. A monthly Magazine for 
the Blind Las been recently publmhed by 
Chapman and Hall, which will be a daily 
blessing to finger-readers. In Sauudersoii's 
time, who would have listened to a prophecy 
that the blind would be educated mucii like 
other people; that the girls would sew and 
dress their hair as nicely as anybody else,— 
and that there would be other Saundersons, 
men learned in mathematics and cliissics; that 
all would read and write to amuse their leisure; 
read books iu a raised type, and write on desks, 
BO made that they can scribble private letters 
in all privacy, and fold, and fasten them 
without help ? Yet all this we now see done ; 
and who shhll say how much more ameliora¬ 
tion may grow out of it 1 
This embossed printing is tried on various 
plans, each of which lias some merit of its 
own: but we feel no doubt about sticking to 
the ordinary alphabet.* We have no doubt 
that several cnanges would be desirable if 
we now had to introduce the whole art of 
printing ; but, as it is only printing for the 
blind that Las to bo practised, we tliiuk that 
no advantage can compensate for the hard¬ 
ship to the recently blind of losing their 
accustomed alphabet, or for the difficulty of 
preparing good literature for the use of the 
blind, instead of sending our ordinary hooks 
direct to press. We lomc about us and see- 
first, tens of thousands of blind persons who 
want to read—next, a whole literature 
of noble books, which it would illumine the 
life of the blind to read—then, a print- 
ing-pi-ess, and its types ready to bring the 
other two together; and we say. Do not 
stand speculating, and inventing, and devis¬ 
ing, and keeping all that multitude waiting. 
Givu them wlmt you have ready for them 
now, and see almut improvements after- 
waroB. 

.The press is 2dr. John Edward Taylor’s, 
at; 10, ildttle Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London. And either he or his friend, 
the Iteverend William Taylor, 73, Oxford 
Terrace, Hyde Park, London, will give any 
information about this new magazine, or re¬ 
ceive any subscribers’ names. The monthly 
nontbers are onlv sixpence each. Six shil- 
Qugs a year will give that great pleasure 
and benefit to some who said, when the films 
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were gathering over their eyex and when 
no straining of their sight would , aveil any 
longer, that they should never read again. 
How pleasant to ask them now whether th^ 
was not a little mistake of theirs! 


DOING BUSINESS IN FBANCE. 

Tiiet order this matter better in France, 
says Sterne, at the commencement of his 
Sentimental Journey; but, aa ho does not 
state what the matter is to which he adverts, 
we are left to imagine any one of a thousand 
matters, according to the amount and degree 
of our faith in French excellence. A little 
experience of travel iu Franco has satisfied 
me—who am not of the sentimental claes 
—that in holding up this unknown quality 
for emulation, Sterne could not'have meant 
to eulogise the way in which business (as wo 
understand tiie word on this side of the water) 
is -arried on in many parts of that vivacious 
country. 

The passport question — that constant 
source of irritation to the wandering Briton— 
is too familiar to a Frenchman to cause him 
much concern, although he sometimes likes to 
make a difficulty. I remember a case in point. 

Some twenty years ago, a beautiful girl 
landed at Boulogne from England, surronnded 
by all the <jclat which attaches to a prima- 
donna’s successful first season. The formularies 
of exam ination were notso brief then as wc now 
thankfully acknowledge them to be. When 
Mademoiselle Bellarosa presented herself 
with her dame de conipaguie, to undergo the 
ordeal, the young Custoiu-houao clerk gazed 
more intently upon lier than was usual 
with him in passing travellers along. It 
might have been her fame or it might have 
been her beauty, undtmmed by the sea- 
sorrow of a rough passage; or, perhaps it was 
her fame aud beauty combined- He limi¬ 
ted himself, liowever, to the formal ques¬ 
tions, and Mademoiselle Bellarpsa, glad to 
be dismissed, sought her hotel. The next 
morning she was anxioms to act out for Paris; 
but, it was found that the provisional pass¬ 
port usually given in exchange, until the 
original was returned at the central office 
in the capital was not for^coming. The com¬ 
missionaire of the hotel hid charged fur it in 
his bill—^it was his way of doing business- 
before he received it; he could not tell why 
the passport had not been delivered ; there 
must be some little mistake ; “ I will arrange 
you that,” were his own (English) Wor&, 
“before you can think twice upon him;” 
2 md he really departed with the intontiqii 
of fulfilling his promise. But in half an hour 
he returned with a perplexed—^and, if he 
hadn't been a Frenchman aud a commis¬ 
sionaire, I should have siud, a downcast—^air, 
without the required document. “ It must,’* 
he observed (in English, which language, as 
the lady wak 'Italian, he appeared to prefer 
in communication with her), " it. must that 
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Misa have thegoodoess to render herself to the 
office even of passports to retire her own 
which meant that a personal attendance 
was necessary. 

1 have known some who—^but, without in¬ 
stituting disadvantageous companions, I shall, 
merely remark that MademoiaoUe Bellarosa 
behaved admirably, and walked with lier 
dame do coinpagnio and the commis¬ 
sionaire to the bureau. The individual who 
presided there was nmgnilicently attired — 
perhaps for the occasion. Without de.seril)- 
ing his toilette, it may be enough to say 
that he had on a pair of very tight-fitting 
white kid gloves, so closely buttoned at tlie 
wrists, that how he managed to write in them 
eeemed a miracle. It was he who had 


officiated at the Custom-house, and had 
taken down the address of M;idemoiselle 
Bellarosa. He was jn-ofuse in expres¬ 
sions of courtesy and regret. 11 desolated him 
to be compelled to demand the presence of so 
charming a person, Imt the rigonr of the 
law (he was telling stories .ill the time) left 
him no tdternative. A million times would 
he have preferred to die under the most 
fearful tortures rather than—of his own free 
will—have caused the slightest incouvenieuce 
to Mademoiselle; but a Erenebman’s duty to 
bis couutiy was paramount over every other 
consideration, liis duties did not, however, 
appear to be very pressing ; for, lie iinnic- 
diately opened a conversation which, from 
the variety of its topics, and the energy 
bestowed on them, would Inave occupied 
until <1»o hour for shutting up the office, 
if Mademoiselle Bellarosa Lad not brought 
him to the point by asking for her jiassport. 
Xlecalled to this frail worhl, the magnificent 
young clerk dipped his pen in the ink and 
proceeded to jmt a series of official questions, 
making pretence the while of writing 
down the .answers; which, if they had been 
literally entered, would not have occupied 
him two mii^ites had he not f.'eqnently left 
off to look at Mademoiselle. The lady’s 
jmtienoe was at last exhausted, and she urged 
him, rather angrily, to make an end of 
his task. Like everything else, therefore, 
it was brought to a close, Mademoiselle 
signed it, and, temWing the accustomed fee, 
demanded her pa?^rt. / 

' “ Such a thing liad never been heard of! 
The bare thouglit of it was enough to drive 
him to distraction ! I'o treat Mademoiselle, 

a person so dislingnished, so-’* Here he 

checked himself. “ No, he would rather die 
a thousand deaths (the old story) than not 
himself carry the paasport to tlie lady's hotel 
the moment the ofliee was closeil.” 

“ But,” exclaimed Madcuioisellc Bellarosa, 
in a state of miud divided between vexation 
1 and amusement, “ 1 want immediately to 
I leave iiotilogtie. The horses are already in 
the carriage; I wait for nothing but niy 
passport." 

“It is not yet stamped, mademoiselle," re* 


turned her official persecutor, driven to his 
last resource; “that formality aoeoroplished 
at another bureath -l hasten to deposit the 
paper at your feet." ’ There was nothing to 
be, done. Mademoiselle Bellarosa cast an 
aDki'.v glance at the infatuated young clerk, 
aud left the place. When she was gone, 
lie (as he afterwards mentioned to a 
friend) seized the pen witli which she had 
signed her name, aud kissed it “a thousand 
million times.” Then he got the document 
stamped, and sought Mademoiselle Bellarosa 
at her hotel. 1 must make short work of 
a scene which was much longer in acting 
than was agreeable to one of the jjarties. 
Undismayed by the presence of the dame 
de coiuiiagnie, the young olej-k threw himself 
on his knees before Mademoiselle Bella¬ 
rosa, aud poured forth a passionate de¬ 
claration of love! Suddenly a commis- 
saire de police, whom some inkling of the 
affair had reached, entered the apartment. 
“ Madame,” said the commissary with a low 
bow, taking possession at the same time of 
(ho clerk aud the troublesome passport, 
aud liandiiig her the latter, “I wish you 
a pleasant journey, and have the honour 
to salute you. Venez done, gr-r-r-redm!!! ” 
You would hardly think it pO&siUe even 
for a commissary of police to have had such 
ditferent tones in his voice. 

The iiajver obtained with so much difficulty 
was subsequently examined, to see if it were 
perfectly regular. To her infinite surprise, 
in.stead of the usual deseiiptioii—hair, teeth, 
eyes, height, (kc. — Mademoiselle Bellarosa 
read the following woixls : “ Cost ime ange ! ” 

Tt must be acknowledged that, when the 
time came for exchanging the paper in Paris, 
she gave up her provisional pass}K)rt witJi 
regret. 

Generous to a fault, and confiding, too, 
beyond measure, the Ereuch are ofteu un¬ 
necessarily suspicious. The thox’ough-goiiig 
swiudlei'—such a one as lately closed, at tlie 
fjoneiergerie, a career of some five luid tw’enty 
yearn’ fraud alter using up halt the names in 
tlie English peerage—has only to call himself 
Milord, order anything, pay for nothing, put 
on ahold front, aud all the world (in France) 
are at bis foot; but the timid traveller, 
whose honesty is his misfortune, finds it diffi¬ 
cult soiuetimos, with money in his pocket, to 
obtain credit for a breakfast. 

An Englishman generally supposes that a 
Bank of England note will frank him to its 
full amount wherever he goes; but i* has 
hajipeucd to me on several occasions to dis¬ 
cover the fallacy of this notion; for 
instance, at Yire, that charming little town 
in tlie heart of the. liomau bocage so fetoous 
iur its poets, the cliief among whom, Olivier 
Basscliii, originated the songs called Yaux- 
de-Vire, wbicliwore afterwaitls altered into 
Vauxiie-Yille, and finally gave tlieir name to 
the popular Yaudeville of the French stage. 
But however poetically inclined, the prosaic 
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but uot unpleasant fact of having dined vreU towns 1 ” A shrug of the shoulders all round 
■ at the table*d’hdte df the Moulin Bouge, the was the reply. “ What was I to do 1 ” 1 
principal inn at that'ttwevat Vire, recalled asked, as the circle closed mo in, and I fecod 
' me to one of the consequences of dining at them, with my back to the table, unable to 
my own expense—the neecsslty of settling fly, and not at all disposed to light., A second 
tlie small bill I w'as informed of the shrug, succeeded by the remark from Madame 
amount by a very pretty waitress, who Volpecq, the hostess, that “ probably Mon- 
wore a cap like a gigantic extinguisher, sieur knew somebody in Vire who would 
«Very welv’ I observed, “ but I have no satisfy her claim; ” as to anybody changing 
French money. You must change this,” tlie note, that seemed never to enter into her 
and, as .1 spoke, 1 took a ten-pound note calculation. “No. I was a perfect stranger, 
out of my pocket-book, and poured out Had only arrived that morning.” Might Mon- 
auother gliiss of the very excellent Boi-deaux sieur Jules ask in what way 1 was travelling 1 
with which 1 had been I'ewarding my morn- A hired carnage. Then the driver could 
iug’s exertions. “ What is it, monsieur ? ” said testify something respecting me. Did I 
the girl. , “It is English money,” i replied; “I oppose myself to bis being sent for? On 
wish to have it changed.” The fair Norman the contiai-y, I was only too glad. The 
took the tissue paper between her finger and man came, and in a few woi-ds relieved 
thumb as if it had been a spider’s web, with my anxiety: he bad twenty francs, which 
the spider in the centre, looked at mo lor a were ipiitc at my service. I gladly borrowed 
moment with a smile, and then took it to the them, Bettle<l with Madame Volpecq (who 
bureau of the mistress of the cstablishinout, tlr n restored my ten-pound note), ordered 
at the farther extremity of the dining-room, tlie horse to be pui-to, and a quarter of an 
What she said I could not heai-; but 1 saw by bour afterwards took leave of Vire, making 
ber gestures, to which those of her mistress a mental memorandum never to go there 
conespoudod with lelegrivi>hic accni-.icy, that again unprovided with the coin of the 
the aiipearance of a ten-poimd note at that realm. 

bar was a novelty. The landlady called I could speak of other places in Fr.ancei, 
her husband by tlie name of .Jules. Jules more in the common route of travellers, where 
came from a corner of the room where he I have known similar doubts to prevail as to 
I had ,iusl. sat down to a bont of dominoes ' the solvency or resjiectability of the Bank of 
(and cider) with a friend. A consultation , England, chiefly arising from the circumstance 
took ])Iace,—1 was frequently referred to, by , of the existence of *• the old lady in Thread* 

! signs, both by wife and waitress. Jnlcs shook : needle Street” being eutfrely unknown. But 
Ins he:ul, looked serious, and summoned his | what surprised me more than the refusal to 
friouil. Another consultation, more serious ' discount pajier, which might or might not 
looks, more gestures, more shaking of bead.s : ba\ e been of value, was what befel me on 
the bank-note passing from luutd to hand another occasion, at Saint Lo, also in the 
meanwhile, a hieroglyphic which none could ^ province of Normandy. It was the ordinary 
decipher. At length the conclave ai)poared , predicament, want of change, to obtain which, 
to luive ari'ived at a decision. They ailviuiced 11 went to the shop of a certain Monsieur 
in a body to wliere 1 was silting, sustaining I Babou, who announced himself to the public 
my'sclf (which was not uimeccssarj) with my | as a jeweller and goldsmith; and, moreover, 
Bm-deaux. Monsieur Jules, the host, was the j a dealer in specie, so that it appeared to 
spokesman, though there was a cliorns of me if one thoroughly cognisan^t of metallic 
four voices at the end of each remark he values were wanted in Normandj', Babou 
! made. Jlo addressed me with all the courtesy would probably have been the individual 
of manner for which the Normans are dis- selected. The shop-window did not make 
tingniBhqfl, regretting extremely the fact of much show—a silver crucifix, a colTee-pot on 
hie bidng under the unfortnuato necessity of an ebony pedestal, under a glasx; shade, and 
informing me that the piece of pai»er wliich half a dozen very sharngjointed tea-spoons, 
J had douq him the honour to send to his appeared to comprise thi^holc of the stock 
wife was utterly worthless. 1 did not at first paraded for public admiration; but there was 
apprehend the true condition of ailairs, but the announcement that specie met with 
imagined that he fancied the note a forged every polite attention within, aqd that was 
one, “ Suppose,” I thought,—“butno, lluul sufficient for me. Accordingly I entered, 

it from a Bondou hanker—1 know it’s a good Behind a coimter, on which was a case not 

one J ” and I told him so. StiU smiling, over full of ornaments, such as ear-rings, 
* Monsieur Jules replied tliat he doubted not hearts, and crosses made ol much attenuated 
it was good—for some puiposo or other— gold, sat a young lady of about sixteen years 
but th^t he could not do it the honour of of ago, with her head dressed h la Chiiioisc, 

calling it uumey; in short, that it wiis, as he and a small curled lock (the “accioche- 

bad already permitted himself to observe, lo eceiir ”) gummed close to each cheek, wliich 
him, useless. I now saw the whole bearing of performed, amidst other duties, the office of 
the case ; my ten-pound note was, simply, not a feminine whisker. I inqu ired if the shop 
negotiable. “Was there no money-changer were not a Money-changer’s, to which the 
in Vire, the same as in all other French young lady, who was a demoiaeUe of tiie 
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bouse of RaboUf replied in the affirmative, 
and begged me to give myself the trouble of 
being seated. I obeyed her wish, and placing 
myself ..oq naomewbat lofty stool, with a very 
shiny surfec^, ttodk out my purse, and placed 
a few sovereigns on the counter. “ Ah, yon 
desire to change some gold ! ” said M^e- 
moiselle Babou. "Wait.” I waited, and 
wilii some effoit, she drew from beneath the 
counter an enormous folio, which she opened 
wide upon the glass case, at the imminent 
risk, as I thought, of grinding it to powder. 
She then began carefully to turn over the 
leaves, and from the number of plates— 
all of tliem representing similar objects— 
judged that it was a work on coins, and served 
the purpose of a Numismatic Cambist. 

. “Business,” I said, to myself, while the 
, young lady poured over the huge tome— 
• business can’t be very brisk at Saint Lo, if 
this is the way they set about it.” Presently 
there was a pause ; a smile dimpled the 
pretty cheek of Mademoiselle Baoou, she 
extended her taper fingers, and taking up 
one of the povereigns placed it on the {lage, 
side by side with one of the engravings. ” I 
see,” she said, with an air of supreme satis- 
&ction, “ those are guineas! ” I rectified the 
mistake by remarking that the coins to which 
riie referred were sovereigns, bearing the 
effigies of George, of WilUam,and of Victoria. 
She examined them more closely. It was true. 
The obverse bore some resemblance to her 
engraving, but the other side was very differ¬ 
ent. Moreover, the “ milling ” puzzled her. 
“ I should not be surprised,” she said, “ if 
this were gold "—I assured her it was—but 
I am not iu a position to say how much it is 
worth.” I explained the a^nal amount in 
francs. “ It is possible,” was her reply, “but 
see, sir, I am all alone to-day; my pap^ who 
unaerstauds perfectly all these things, is gone 
to visit my aunt to arrange some family 
affairs. The hoq|| of my aunt is two leagues 
distant, and pap^^ho dines there, will not 
return until late in the evening. Still, if 
Monsieur desires, and will confide to me one 
of tliese guineas (she could not get out of that 
track) I will send the servaut with it to my 
papa, who V^ll instantly know its exact v^ue, 
and, when once informed on the subject, 
I wm, without difficulty, calculate how much 
Idle whole of this comes to ! ” I answered 
that the arrangement which Mademoiscllo 
]^bou proposed was excellent in all respects 
except one: that her messenger could not 
reasonably be expected to return iu less than 
ffve houi-s, and I was obliged to leave Saint 
Lo by the diligence for Caen in about ten 
xainutes. Mademoiselle Babou was very 
sorry; did 1 desire any other thing ? her 
papa had recently invented a very ingenious 
mecanlque for catching flies, which had been 
patented by the Government; he made them 
of ffllver-gilt as well as pui'e silver, and if 
Monsieur would like——” 


that was about to follow, by pleading my 
immediate departure, and bowing to Made¬ 
moiselle Babou, 1 left lihr to study numisma- 
tioB, or catch flies, wduchevm* she- preferred, 
.'wbile 1 went to th£ diligence office, v^ere my 
sovereigns were converted into five-franc 
pieces without a syllable. 

This is the opposite phase of Erench cha¬ 
racter ; implicit belief iu the pecuniosity of 
any Englishman who chooses to aver it. At 
Bordeaux once, on High Change, I ten¬ 
dered a bank note for twenty pounds to 
an old lady wlio sat before a small table 
covered with piles of silver and gold. With¬ 
out looking at it, she asked me what was the 
amount; luid, on my assurance, gave me the 
value in French money with the additional 
premium. I could not help saying that if 
slie gave herself no more trouble with 
others than she did with me, she ran 
the risk of being cheated. Her reply was 
an indescribable grimace, and then fol¬ 
lowed the admission that she had been 
“done” once to the tune of three or four 
thousand francs. But it did not seem to 
have made her a whit more cautious. In 
Paris, too, amongst people who are so eter¬ 
nally on the qui vive, every one knows the 
facility with which notes ai’e changed, but 
then, it may be said, that the quick eyes 
of the changers can detect a forgery as 
rapidly as a banker’s clerk. Tliat is true 
enough, but all their skill cannot enable them 
to tell at sight whether the note presented 
be your own, or stolen property ; it may have 
been advertised hi top Times of the day 
before, or it may not; the chances, at any 
rate, are in favour of the offerer, and against 
the money-changer; but he is content; a 
certain profit attaches to the exchange, and 
he tosses the note into the window, while he 
methodically piles up the five-franc pieces, or 
hands tho rouleau. 

But supposing you have neither gold, nor 
bank notes; only a credit. In Paris this 
makes no difference, but there are some capi¬ 
tals I wot of where you may present the 
best letter of credit in the world, and get for 
answer—^whatl That which I received at 
a certain city, where I was informed that 
nothing could be done that day because the 
principal hod gone to the mountains for a 
day’s hunting! 
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Ms, James Hautiiouse, “ going in ” for liis 
ftdo{>ted party, boou began to scoi’e. With 
the aid of a little moro coaching for the 
political sages, a little more genteel listless- ■ 
uoss for the general society, and a tolerable 
rnaungemeiit of the assumed honesty in dis¬ 
honesty, most etfective and mo.st pati'Ouise<l 
of the jjolite deadly sins, he speedily canio 
to be considered of ninch promise. The nob 
being troubled with eanxpstnes.s wsis a grsiud 
point in his favour, enablrug him to take to 
the hard Fact fellows with as good a grace as 
if lie had been born one of tlio tribe, and to 
throw all other tribes overboard, ns conscious 
impostors. 

*• Whom none of ns believe, my dear Mrs. 
Bounderby, and wlio do not believe them¬ 
selves. 'J'lie only differunco between us 
and the profe.ssors of virtue or benevolence, 
or pliilanthrojiy—never mind the name— 
is, that we know it is all meaningless, and 
say so ; while they know it equally and will 
' never say so.” 

Why should she be shocked or warned by 
this reiteralioii ? It was not so unlike her 
father’s principles, and her early training, 
that it need startle her. Where was the 
great ditterence between tbo two schools, 
when each chained her down to inateiial 
realities, and inspired her with no laith in 
anything ehu ? What w'ns there in her soul 
for James Harthouse to destroy, which 
Thomas Gradgrind had nurtured there in its 
state of innocence! 

It was even the worse for her at this pass, 
that in her mind—implanted there before her 
eminently practical father began to form it— 
a atruggling dispositioa to believe in a wider 
‘ and higher humanity than she had ever heard 
coi^antly strove with doubts and resent¬ 
ments. With doubts, because the aspivutiou 
liad been so laid waste in her youth. With 
resentments, because of the wrong that liiul 
. begh 4ohe'her, if it were indeed a whisper of 
t^e trntL. Upon a nature long accustomed 
-to eelf-scq^sressieiu, thus torn and divided, tire 
Hartjiouae^hilqsophy panieas ai*elief imd jus- 
tifioalkm, »liv^ything 'being hollow, and 
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worthless, she Lad missed nothing and 
sacrificed nothing. What did it matter, she 
.had said to her father, when he proposed her 
husband. Wliat did it matter, she said still. 
With a scornful self-reliance, she .asked her¬ 
self, What did anything matter — and 
went on. 

Towards what ? SU‘p by step, onward and 
downwaial, towards some end, yet so gradu¬ 
ally that she believed herself to remain 
motionless. As to Mr. Hartbouse, whither 
/le tended, he neither considered nor cared, 
lie had no particular design or plan before 
him ; no energetic wickedness ruiUed his >, 
lassitude, lie was as much amused and 
interested, at present, as it became so fine a 
gentleman to be ; jierhaps even more than it 
would have been consistent with his reputa- ' 
tion to confess. Soon after his arrival he lan¬ 
guidly wrote to Ids brother, the honorable ami 
jocular member, that the Eunuderbys were . 
“ great funand further, that the female 
Boiiiiderb^^ instead of being the Gorgon he 
had expected, wtis young and remarkably 
pretty. After th.at, lie wi-ote no moro about 
them, and devoted liis leisure ebiefly to their 
liouse. He was very often in their house, in 
his ilittiugs and visltings about the Coketown 
district; and was much encouraged by Mr. 
Bounderby. It was (|aiti|l& Mr. Buunderby's 
gusty way to boast to alibis .world that he 
didn’tcareabout your Inglily connected people, 
but that if his wife Tom Utvadgrind’s daughter 
did, she was welcome to their company.' 

Mr. James Harthouse beijM to think it 
would be a new sensation, itdlle facwVfaich 
changed so beautihilly^r the whelp, would 
ohange for him. 

He was quick enough to observe; he had 
a good memory, and aid not forget a word of 
the brother’s revelations. He interwove 
them with everything he saw of the sister, 
and he began to unilerstand her. To be sure, 
the better and profounder part of her chaiau- 
ter was not within his scope of perception; for 
in natures, as in seas, dvplli answers unto 
depth; but he soon began to read the rest 
with a student’s eye. 

Mr. Bounderby luid taken possession of a 
house and grounds, about fifteen miles from 
the town, and accessible withiu a mile or 
two, by a railway striding on many ai'ches 
over a 'Wild country, undermined by deserted 
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coalpits, aad spotted at night by fires and 
‘ blacic shapes of engines. This country, gra¬ 
dually Bonening towards the neighbourhood 
of Mr. Bounderby’s retreat, there mellowed 
into a rustic landscape, golden with heath 
and snowy with hawthorn iu the spring of the 
year, and tremulous with leaves and their 
shadows all the summer time. The bank liad 
foreclosed a mortgage on tlie property thus 
pleasantly situated : effected i)y one of the 
Coketown magnates: who, in his determina¬ 
tion to make a shorter cut than usual to an 
enormous fortune, overspeculated h imself after¬ 
wards by about two li undred thousand pounds. 
These accidents did sometimes happen in the 
best-regulated families of Cuketown, though 
the iMmkrupts had no connexion whatever 
with the improvident classes. 

It afforded Mr. Dounderhy supreme satis¬ 
faction to inst.-d hiiii.=olf in tliis snug little 
estate, and witli demoii.strativc humility to 
grow ciibbagcs iu the flower-ganlen. He 
delighted to live, barrack fashion, among 
the elegant furniture, and he bullied the 
very pictures with his origin. “AVliy, sir,” 
he would say to a visitor, “ I am told that 
Nickits,” the late owner, “ gave seven hun¬ 
dred pound for that SeiV-heach. Now, to 
be plain with 3 'ou, if I ever, in the whole 
course of my llt'o, take seven looks at it, at a 
hundred pound a look, it will he as much .as 
I shall do. No,* by (?eorge ! 1 don’t forget 
that I am Josiah Bouuderby of Coketowu. 
For years upon years, the onlj’^ pictures in 
my possession, or that T couhi have got into 
my po-ssession by any means, unless I stole 
’em, were, the engravings of a man shaving 
himself in a boot, on the blacking bottles that 
I was overjoyed to use in cleaning boots 
with, and that I sold when they were empty 
for a farthing a-piece, and glad to get it! ” 

Then he would address Mr. Hartiiouse in 
the same style. 

“ Harthouse, yon.liave a couple of horses 
down liere. ‘Bring half a dozen more 
if you like, and we’ll find room for ’em. 
There’s staiiling iu this place for a dozen 
horses ; .and unless Nickits is belied, he kejit 
the Ml number. A round dozen of ’em, sir. 
When that man was a boy, he went to West¬ 
minster Scliool. \\Jent to Westminster School 
as a King’s Hehohir, when I was principally 
living on garbagf, and sleeping in market 
baskets. WJiy, if I wanted to keep a dozen 
horses—^whicli I don’t, for one’s enough for 
me—I couldn’t bear to see ’em in their stalls 
here, and think what my own lodging used to 
be. I couldn't look at ’em, sir, and not order 
’em out. Vet so th mgs Come round. You see 
this place; yoti know what sort of a place it 
is; you arc aware that there’s not a com¬ 
pleter place of its size in this kingdom or 
elsewhere—I don’t care where—and here, 
got into the middle of it, like a maggot into a 
nut, is Josiah Bounder)»y. While Nickits (as 
a man came into my office, and told mo 
yesterday), Nickits, who used to act in Latin, 


in the Westminster School plays, with the 
chief-justices and nobility of this country ap¬ 
plauding hita till the]y were black in tlie &ce, 
18 diiveuing at this minute—drivelling, mr!— 
in a fifth floor, up a narrow dark baw street 
in Antwerp.” 

It was among the leafy shadows of this 
retirement, in the long sultry summer days, 
that Mr. Harthouse began to prove the face 
which had set him wondering when he first 
saw it, and to try if it would change for him. 

“Mrs. Bonn derby, I esteem it a most 
fortunate accident that £ find you alone here. 
T have for some time had a particular wish to 
s]>eak to you.” 

ft w.as not by any woridiu'ful accident that 
he lound her, the time of day being that at 
which alie was .always alone, and the place 
Ijcing her favourite resort. It was an opening 
in a dark wood, wliere some felled trees lay, 
and where she wouhl ait watching the fallen 
le.aves of last year, as she had watched the 
falling ashes at home. 

He sat down beside her, with a glance at 
her face. 

“ Y’our brother. My .young friend Tom—” 

Her color brightened, and she turned to 
lihn with a look of iulcrest, “ J never in my 
life,” he thought, “ saw anj'thing so remark¬ 
able and .so captivating as the lighting of 
those features!” His face betmj'ed his 
thoughts—^perhaps without betraying him,for 
it miglit have been aeeortliiig to its instruc¬ 
tions so to do. 

“I’ardon me. The e-xpression of your 
sisterly interest is so heautifid—Tom should 
be so proud of it—I know this is incxciisable, 
but 1 am BO compelled to admire.” 

“ Being so iiiniulsive,” she said composedly. 

“ Mrs. Bounderhy, no ; you know I make 
'no jiretence with you. You know I am a 
sordid piece of human nature, ready to sell 
mvself at any time for any reasonable sum, 
and altogether incapable of any Arcadian 
proceeding whatever.” 

“ I am waiting,” she returned, “ for your 
furtlier reference to my brother.” 

“ You are rigid with me, and T deserve it. 
I am as wortldess a dog as you will find, 
except that I am not false—not false. But 
you surprised and started me from my snbjoct, 
which w’as your brother. 1 have an iutweit 
in him.” 

“Have you an interest in anything, Mr, 
Harthouse I ” she asked, half inereduously 
and half gratefully. 

“ If you had asked me when I first came 
here, I should have said no. I must say now— 
even at the haz.ard of appearing to make a 
pi-etcnce, and of justly awakening your in¬ 
credulity—^yes.” 

Slie made a slight movement, as if she were 
trying to apeak, but could not fibnd voice ; at 
length she said, “ Mr. Harthouse, I give you 
credit for being interested in my brother.” 

“Thank you. I claim to deserve it. "You 
know how little I do claim, but 1 will go that 
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leaeth. Ym bkve done so mndi for him, you the main preserved her sclf-cratamed man- 
foe so food of him; yout whole life, Mrs. ner: “you will understand that if 1 tell you 
Eounderby, expresses such charming self- what you press to know, it is not by wav of 
forgetfulness on his account — pardon me complaint or regret. 1 would never complain 
ag ^—I am running wide of the subject. 1 of anything, and what I have done I do not 
am interested in him for his own sake.” in the least regret.” 

^e had made tlie slightest action possible, “ So spirited, too ! ” thought James Hart- 
as if she would have risen in a hurry and gone house. 

away. He had turned the course of what he “ Wien I married, 1 found that my brother 
said at that instant, and she remained. was even at that time heavily in debt. 

“Ml'S-ioiinderby,” he resumed,in a lighter Heavily for him, 1 mean. Heavily enough 
manner, and yet with a show of effort in to oblige me to sell some trinkets. They 
assuming it, which was even more expressive were no sacrifi(^e. I sold them very willingly, 
than the m.anner he dismissed ; “it is no irre- I attaclied no value to them. They were quite 
vocable offence in .a young fellow of your worthle.ss to mo.” 

brother’s years, if he is heedless, inconsiderate, Eitlier she saw in Lis face that he knew, or 
and expensive—a little dissipated, in the she only feared in her conscience that he knew, 
common phrase. Is he t ” that she spoke of some of her husband’s gifts. 

“ yes.” She stfippwl, and reddened ag.aiu. If he had 

“Allow me to be frank. Do you think he not known it before, he would have known it 
games at all 1 ” then, though he had been a much duller man 

“ I think he makes bets.” Mr. Harl.honsc tlnin ho was. 
waiting, .asjftli.at were not her whole answer, “Since tlien, T have given my brother, at 
she added, “I know he docs.” various times, what money I could spai-e in 

“Of Coui-se he loses 1” ; short, what money I h.ave had. Confiding in 

“Yes.” ;y'™ all, on the faith of the interest you 

“ Everybody loses who bets. May I hint. profess for him, I will not do so by 
at the probability of your sometimes supply-, halves. Since you have l)een in the habit of 
* ing him with money for these purposes ? ” ; visiting here, he lias wanted in one sum as 

8 he sat, looking dow'u ; hut, at tliis (|ue.s-! much as n hundred pounds. I have not 
tion, raised her eyes searchiiigly and a little been able to give it to him. I have felt 
resentfully. | uneasy for the consequences of his being so 

“Acquit me of impci’tineut curiosity, my, involved, but 1 Lave kept these secrets imtil 
dear Mrs. Bonnderby. J think Tom'may, now, wlicii T trust them to your honor. I 
be gradually falling into trouble, and I wish have held no confidence with any one, because 
to stretch out a heliiiug hand to him from tlie | —^.yoii anticipateil my reason jvist now.” She 
depths of my wioketl experience.—Shall I say ' abruptly broke off. 

again, for his sako ? Is that neeessai-y ? ” | He was a ready man, and he saw, and 

She seemed to try to answer, but nothing! seized, an opportunity liere of presenting her 
came of it, jown image to her, dightly disguised as her 

“Candidly to confess everything that has | brother, 
occurred to'me,” said James ilavthouse, again j “ Mrs.Botmderby,thoug]i agracelees person, 
gliding with the .sarae appearance of effort i of the world worldly, I feel the utmost 
into his more .airy m.anner ; “ 1 will confide ! interest, 1 assure you, in what yo’.i tell me. I 
to you my doubt whether he lias had many cannot possibly be hard upon your brother. I 
advantages. Whether—forgive my plainness understand and share the wise consideration 
—wliether any great amount of confidence is with which you regard his errors. With all 
likely to have been established between him- possible respect both for Air. Gradgrind and 
self and his most wortliy father.” for Mr. Bounderhy, I think I perceive that 

“I do not,” said Loni.'a, flushing with her hef has not been fortunate in his training, 
own great remembrance m that wise, “think it Bred at a disadvantage towaiNis the society 
likely.” iu which he has his part to play, lie rushes 

“Or, between himself, .and—I may trustto into the.se extremes for himself,from opposite 
your perfect underatanding ot my meaning i cxtreinestliathave long been forced—with the 
am sure-T-and liis highly esteemed brotlier-iu- very Ijcst intentions we have no doubt—upon 
law.” him. Mr. Bonuderby’s fine bluff English 

She flushed deeper and deeper, and was independence, though a most charming 
burning red when she replied in a fainter chariicteristic, does not—as we have agreed— 
voice, “I do not think that likely, cither.” invite confidence. If I might venture to 
“Mrs. Bonndorby,” said Harthouse, after remark tliat it is the least iu tlie world 
a short silence, “may there he a better con- deficient iu that delicacy to which a youth 
fldence between yourself and me 1 'i'om has mistaken, a character misconceived, and 
borrowed a considerable sum of you 1 ” abilities misdirected, would turn for relief 

“You will understand, Mr. Harthouse,” and guidance, I should express what it 
she fotumed, after some indecision; she had presents to my own view.” 
been more or less aucertain, and troubled As she sat looldug straight before her, across 

, throughout the conversation, and yet had in the changing lights upon the grass into the 
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darkness of the wood beyond, he saw in her he was engaged in this latter pajgtii^e, imd hia 
face her application of his very distinctly color changed. * 

uttered words. " Halloa! ” he stammered, “I didn’t knoiir 

“AU allowance,” he continued, “ must be you were here.” 
made. I have one ci*eat fault lo find with “ Whose name, Tom,” said Mr, Harthotue, 
Tom, hovsrever, whitui I cannot forgive, and putting his hand upon his shoulder and turn* 
for which I take him heavily to account.” mg him, so that they all three walked towards 
’ Louisa turned her eyes to his face, and the house together, “ have you been carving 
asked liim what fault was that ? on the trees f ” 

“Tephap^” ho i-etunu-d. “I have said “AVliose name?” returne<l Tom. “Oh! 
enough. Perhaps it would liave been better, You mean what girl’s name?” 
on the whole, if no allusion to it had esciipcd “ You have a suspicious appearance of in- 
me.” , scribing some fair creature's on the baik, 

“ You alarm me, Mr. Hiirlhouse. Pray let Tom.” 
me know it.” “ Not much of that, Mr. Harthouse, unless 

“To relievo you from needless apjjrclic-n- somefaircreaturewithaslashingfortuneather 
sion—and as this confidence regarding your own disposal would take a fancy lo me. Or she 
brother, which T prize I am sure .above all might be as ugly as slie was ricli, without any 
possible things, has been csbablislicJ between fear of losing me. I’d carve her name as often 
us—i obey. I cannot forgive liiiii for not being as she liked.” 

more sensible, in every word, look, and .act of “ I‘in afraid you are mercenary, Tom.” 
hie life, of the aliectiou of liis best friend ; of “ Mercenary,” repeated Tom. “ Who is not 
the devotion of his best friend; of her uiiself- mercenary? Ask uiy sister.” 
ishiiess; of her sacrifice. Tlio return he “Have you so proved it to be a failing of 
m.akes her, within my observation, is a very mine, Tom ? ” said Louisa, showing no other 
poorone. What she has done fork ini demands sense of liis discontent and ill-nature, 
his constant love and gratitude, not his ill- “You know whether the cap fits you, Loo,” 
liomour add caprice. Careless fellow as I am, returned her brother sulkily. “ If it does, you 
I am not so indifferent, Mrs. Bounderbv, us can wear it.” 

to be regai-dless of this vice hi your brotlier, “Tom is misantliiopic.al to day, ns all bored 
inclined to consider it a venial offence.” people are, now and tlien,” said Mr. Hart- 
r The wood floated before her, for her eyes house. “ Don’t believe him, Mrs. Bounderby. 
were suffused with tears. 7'Jiey rose from a He knows much better. I shall disclose some 
deofi well, long concealed, and her heart was of his opinions of you, privately expressed to 
filled with acute pain that found no relief in me, unless lie relents a little.” 
them. “ -^t all events, Mr. Harthouse,” said Tom, 

“ In a word, it is to correct your brother in softening in his admiration of liis patron, but 
this, Mrs. Bounderby, that I most aspire. My shaking his lie.ad sullenly too, “ you can’t tell 
better knowledge of his circumstances, and her that I ever praised her for being merce* 
my direction and advice in extricating him— narj'. I may have iiraised her for being the 
rather valuable, I hope, ns coming from a contrary, and I should do it again if I had as 
scapegrace on a much larger scale—will give good reason. However, never mind this now; 
me «ome influence over him, and all I gam I it’s not very interesting to you, and I am sick 
shall certainly use towards this end. 1 have of the subject.” 

said enough, and more than enough. I seem They walked on to the house, where Louisa 
to be protesting that I am a sort of good quitted her visitor’s arm and went in. He 
iellow, wlien, upon my honor, I have not the stood looking after her, as she ascended the 
least intention to make any protestation to steps, and passed into the shadow of the door; 
that effect, and openly announce that I am then put his hand upon her brothei*’8shoulder 
nothing of the sort. Yonder, among the trees;” again, and invited him with a confidential nod 
he added, having’llfted up his eyes and looked to a walk in the garden, 
about; for he had watched her closely until “Tom, my fine fellow, I want to have A 
now ; “ is your brother himself; no doubt, word with you.” 

just come down. As he seems to be loitering They had stopped among a disorder of 
in tins direction, it may be as well, perhaps, roses — it was pai-t of Mr. Bonnderby’a 
to walk towards him, and throw oui-selves in humility to keep Nickits’s roses on a re- 
Ills way. He has been very silent and doleful duced scale — and Tom sat down on 4 
of late. Perhaps, his brotherly conscience is terrace-parapet, plucking buds and picking 
touched-<“if there are such things as con- i them to pieces ; while his powerful Pamiliar 
sgiouceh. Though, upon my honor, I hear of | stood over him, with a foot upon the parapet, 
them much too often to believe in them.” I and his figure easily resting on the arm sup- 
He assisted her to rise, and she took his {ported by that knee. They were just visLl^ 
arm, and they advanced to meet the whelp.} li-orn her window. Perhajis she saw them. 
He was idly beating the branches as hoi “Tom,what’s the matter 1" 

Icuuged along: or he stoppeil vidously to rip | “ Oh! Mr. Harthouse,” said Tom, wlih a> 

the moss from the trees with his stick. Hu groan, “I am hard up^ and bothe):ed out of 
was startled W'licii they came ujiou him while i my life.” 
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“,My good fellow, so am 1.” Mr. Hartliouse, as a thoroughly well bred 

” returned Tom. “You are the man, accnstoiued to-the best society, was not 

picture of independence. Mr. Harthouse, I to be surprised—he could as soon have ^en 
am in a horrible mess. You have no. idea affected—but be raised liis eyelids a little 
what a state 1 have got myself into—^what more, as if they were lifted by a feeble touch 
a state my sister might have got me out of, of wonder. Albeit it was as much against 
if she would only have done it. the precciita of his school to wonder, as it 

He took to biting the inse-buds now, and was .•vguiiiat the doctrines of the Graugrind 
tearing them away from his tcetli with a hand College. 

that trembled like an infirm old man’s. “ What is the present need, Tom ? Three 
After one exceedingly observant look at him, figures 1 Out with them. Say what they 
Lis companion I'elapsod into his lightest air. are.” 

“Tom, you ai-e inconsidorale: you expect “Mr. ITavtliouse,” returned Tom, now ac- 
too much of your sister. You ’have had tually crying ; am I his teara were butter than 
money of her, you dog, you know you have.” his injuries, liowcver pitiful a figure lie made ; 

“ Well, Mr. Uarthouse, I know I have. “ it’s too late ; the money is of no use to me 
How else was I to get it ? Here’s Old Eoun- at present. T should have luid it before, to 
derliy always boasting that at my .age he be of use to me. But I am very much obliged 
lived upon two-muice a month, or RomeUiing to you ; you’re a tme friend.” 
of th.at sort. JJo'e’s my father drawing whaj, A true friend ! “ Whelp, whelp ! ” thought 
he calls a line, and tying me down to it from Mr. Tl.irthouse, lazily; “ what an Asa you 
a baby, neck and lieels. Here’s my mother are ! ” 

who never lias um thing of lier own, except “And I take your offer as a great kind¬ 
lier complaints. What « a fellow to do for neas,” said Tom, grasping his hand. “ As a 
money, and where aM I to look for it, if not great kindness, Mr. llartliou.se.” 
to my sister !” “Well,” returned the other, “ it may be of 

He was almost oryin.g, and scattered the more use by and hj'. And, my good fellow^ 
buds about by dozens! Mr. Harthouse took if you will open your bedevilments to me 
him per-suasively hy the coat. Avlieu they come thick upon yon, I may 

“But, my dear Torn, if your sister has not show you better way's out of them than you 
got it—” can find for yourself.” 

“ Not got it, Mr. Jlavthouse ? I don’t say “Thank you.’’ said Tom, shaking his head 
she has got it. 1 may have wanted more dismally, and chewing rosebuds. “ I wish I 
than she was likely to have got. But then had known you sooner, Mr. Harthouse.” 
she ought to get it. She could get it. It’s “ Now, yi»u see, Tom,” said Mr. Harthouse 
of no use pretending to make a eecret of' in conclusion ; himself tossing over a rose 
nialters now, after wh.it I have tohl you [ or two, as a contrihutiou to the island, which 
already; you know she didn’t niaiTy old .w.asal way’s drifting to the wall as if it wanted 
Bouiiderby for her own sake, or for his sake, i to become a part of the mainland ; “every 
but for niy sake. Tlieii why doesn't she get man U selfish in everything he does, ami I am 
what 1 want, out of him, for my s.ake J She exactly like the rest of my fellow ereatiiros. 
is not obliged to say what she is going to do I am desperately intent; ” the l.niiguor of his 
with it; she is slnarp enough; she could dcsiieratiou being quite trojiieal; “on your 
manage to coax it out of him, if sho chose, sofleuiiig towards your sister—which you 
Then why doesn’t she clioose, when I tell her ought to do ; and ouyourbeirtg a more loving 
of what consequence it is 1 But no. There and agreeable sort of brother—wliich you 
she sits in his company like a stone, inste.ad ought to be.” 
of making herself agreeable and getting it “ 1 will be, Mr. Harthouse.” 
easily. I don’t know wh<at you may call this, “ No time like the preseat, Tom. Begin &% 

but I call it unnatural conduct.” once.” 

There was a piece of ornamental water “ Certainly I will. And my sister Loo 
immediately below the parapet, on the other shall say so.” 

aide, into which Mr. James Harthouse h.ad a “Having made which bargain, Tom,” siiid 
very strong inclination to pitch Mr. Tliomas Harthouse, clapping him on the shoulder 
Gradgrind Junior, as the injured men of again, with an air vdiich left him at liberty 
Coketown threatened to pitch their proi>ei'ty to infer—as he did, poor fool—^that this eon- 
into the Atlantic. But he presei-ved his easy ditioii was imposed upon him in mere careless 
attitude; and nothing more solid went over good nature, to lessen his sense of ohligation, 
the stone balustrades than the accumulated “ we will tear ouraelves asunder until dinner- 
rosebuds now floating about, a little surface- time.” 

island. When Tom appeared before dinner, though 

“ My dear Tom,” said Harthouse, “ let me his mind seemecl heavy enough, bis body was 
try to be your banker.” on the alert; and he ^peared before Mr. 

“'Tor God’s sake,” replied Tom, suddenly, Bouuderby came in. “I didn’t mean to be 
“don’t talk about bankers!” And very cross, Loo,” he sivid, giving her his hand, and 
white he looked, in eontrast with the I'oses. kissing her. “ 1 l^ow you are fond of me, 
Vefy white. and you know I am fond of you.” 
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After this, there was » smile upon Louisa’s 
face that day, for some one else. Alas, for 
some one else ! 

“ So much Uie less is the whelp the only 
creature that she cares for,” tiiought James 
Hulhouse, reversing the reilectiou of his first 
day’s knowledge of/Tier pretty face. “So 
much the less, so mu4i the less.” 

FRENCH DOMESTICITY. 

A Frenchwoman's characteristics are gene- 
raUy that she is nrieiceptionally sliod ; that 
she wears inimitable gloves; that she has a 
toilette of two colours only, with a distracting 
way of wearing a shawi; that her manners .nre 
bewitching, full of sihall graces and delicately- 
shaded coquetteriea, but never wanting in the 
nicest a])preeiation of cxteriuil proprieties, to 
which her flirtatious are always subunlinatc ; 
that she has a iiiarvelluus facility of walking 
clean through the dirty streets of Paris, and 
as marvellous a knack of holding up her skirts 
with one hmul over her b-ft hip (I have seen 
many Englishwomen Uy to imitate this, but 
1 never saw one succeed^; that she has a 
supernatural preservation of youth, and a 
bewildering liabit of mistaking her friend's 
husband fur her own. These are ber popular 
chai’acteristies, and few peojde allow lier any 
other; but those who know her well, know 
that other thoughts besides dress and flirting 
work beneath tiiose smooth bauds of glossy 
hair, which look as if they had taken a life¬ 
time to bring into their present high con¬ 
dition of polish and intricate airangeraent, 
and that the hands, in their close-fitting gloves, 
can do something better than moke ujj caps 
or crochet purses ; that she is nut only an 
agreeable woman of society, but also a careful 
housekeeper, an affectionate mother, and a 
Bubmissive wife. 

, Look at that pretty little woman, tripping 
pleasantly along the boulevard, and chatting 
gaily witii the bonne in the high white Nor¬ 
mandy cap, who walks familiany by her side. 
The Iwnue is carrying au infant, clothed all 
in white down to its boots, or in blue and 
white, which shows that it is voufl au blanc, 
or au bleu et blanc: that is, consecrated to the 
Virgin for one, iprhaps for tw'o years, either 
for fear or for gratitude. Our little woman 
herself is dressed In perfect good taste; 
from head to foot not an incongruous 
colour, not an ill-fitting line. Her bonnet 
alone would madden the country milliner 
who should try to discover the structural 
secret of all those clippings of silks, and laces, 
and ribbons, and bow it was that each colour 
and mateiial seemed to belong so entirely to 
the others, and to harmonise with, or form 
the complement of the wiiole. Examine 
closely, and you will find tlus pretty bonnet, 
and tnat elegant-looking gown which fits like 
wax, are Imth of the simplest material; 
they appear to be good enough for an English 
ducheas, but it is the lichnesa of good taste 
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and arrangement, not of iftufl^that pur ParipioD 


ook better in a cheap print than many 
others in satin or in velvet She has im e!le> 
ganlly-shaped basket in ber hand, and aho 
carries it i^acefully, and not at ail as if it were 
filled with common household stuff. But lift up 
the cover, and you will find a bunch of sorrm 
leaves (oseille), or a thick slice of pumpkin' 
(potiron), for to-«lay’s dinner, if it be Friday,, 
when they must have soupe maigre for con¬ 
science’ sake; or, perchance, if inclined to 
expenditure, and the dinner may be gras, you 
will see a small ris de veau (in a bill we 
know of, this article of food, called in English 
sweetbread, was charged as tite smile of a 
calf), or a mutton cutlet, or a piece of bifstek 
fi'om tlie entre-efltes, or anytliiiig else small 
and relishing for the plat de viande. Any¬ 
how, it is sure to contain something useful and 
domestic, whether in the sliape of fruit, 
vegetaldes, meat, or butter and eggs, of wblch 
there is a laige eonsunijition lu a French 
household ; something that few English ladles 
would buy for themselves, aud fewer still 
cany homo through Kegent Street, when 
dressed, as our little friend is tculay. We 
have seen a marquise of the real old nubility, 
a rich woman too, carry a big flower-pot from 
the Marche des Fleurs, at the Madeleiue, with 
as much iudiffereuec as our fine ladies would 
carry a bouquet or a fan. 

Let ua follow tins little woman, and see 
bow she lives in her own house, and If 
she be there only the gay buitcrfly she 
looks in the streets, or if she have any 
graver notion of the duties of life than dress 
and flirting. We follow her into a by-street, 
aud into another by-street, a tliird, aud a 
Ibiirlb—perhaps to the Qinirtier du Houle, 
pci'h.aps to Cliaillot, or just in the contrary 
(Ureeliou, to the Marais, or to Bercy. She 
suddenly extinguishes herself in the yawning 
Jaws of a jjorte-oocliere in one of these by¬ 
streets, let us say in the Hue <le la Popi- 
niere, near the Faubourg Saint Honorfi, 
She stops at the })orter's lodge to take 
her key, and speak a few words pleasantly to 
the porter: in all probability uibro than a 
lew, for our litlle woman loves talking, 
and is usually well informed on all the 
gossip of the quartier. She hears all 
that lias happened in her absence, including 
the arrest of certain unfortunate brigands, 
who hare been marched between files of 
soldiers with fixed bayonets, to the house of 
the commissaire, opposite : or that Madame 
Une-telie has gone out in a petit coup6 with 
Monsieur Un-tel; and, Mon Dieu ?—but some 
people are blind. Our friend shrugs her shoul¬ 
ders in virtuous indignation, aud, mindful 
of a posiuble future, calls the concierge 
Monsieur or Madame with praiseworthy 
[lerBeverance; for she pays respect to 
every one. In France the rendering, hi 
England the exacting, of respect, marks the 
true blood, in rather diverse maimers. She 
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amd lier cbild, and the bonne, now mount the stands is clothed in tbe like cira|>ei 7 . The 
stairs. First, second, third, fourth fights ; washing apparatus, we are l>ound in sorrow- 
a^n another, and at the fifth tbe bonne un- fitl trutih to say, is small and ineiiicient. ‘ A ‘ 
locks the door, and the family enter. skeleton tripodj holds one baby basin for the 

It is an apartment of four pidces, or rooms, whole family, and the ewer is not much 
inclusive of the kitchen, and exclusive of the larger than the milk-jug used for the coffee 
aatichambre; a small vestibule without light, at breakfast. The skeleton has two small 
where, if they want an additional room, the ribs; the upper one for the soap-dish, and 
servant is often put, to sle^p, when not domi- tlie lower onejfor a tooth-glass—-rarely used; 
ciled in the kitchen. The rest of tbe suite is but there are none of the Luxurious addenda 
composed of a sailed manger, a salon, one of sponge-basin, nail-brush, dishes, See., 
bedroom, and a kitchen. This is a very com- which we have made necessities. We 
mon partition of the upper stories in Paris- cannot help wondering how the French j 
ian houses, and goes under the name of a petit are able to make themselves even look I 
appartement. The rooms are well furnished, clean with such sc.'inty ju’ovision for the pur- 
and the first thing which strikes the visitor pose. But, passing by that lean tripod, we 
is the lightness of tbe general ellect. The come to vases of artificial flowera, placed on 
window-curtains are of muslin, clean and the table close by j to another clock, not quite 
pure ; they eosf very little, yet they are cx- so handsome as the one in tlie drawing-room, 
ceediugly elegant; there is no caipet, but but very pretty, nevertheless; to a sofa, an 
little round pieces, woven expressly for the vjasy chair, a table covered with woman’s 
purpose, and jilaced before each chair, and a work, more rounds of carpet and circular 
few low footstools, or tabourets, do carpet tabourets, and a second wardrobe, also with 
duty ; and the floors are highly polislied, iUid glass dooi's, for Monsieur le Mari. Thiscom- 
generally of wood, worked diagonally. The plctes the inventory of the bedroom, which 
chairs, tables, and sofas are of beautiful sLa|>es, does service for the lady’s boudoir as welL | 
and the easy chairs are delightful. Flowers The servant’s room (wheu she does not sleep 
grow in a jardiniere in the window, and iu the autichambre) is up stairs, still higher; 
cut bouquets are in vases on the table, and and the child or children sleep with the 
on the chitfdniers, and, on each side of parents. 

the oimolu clock, which is sure to be in This is an exceedingly common style of 
the centre of the chimney-piece against the house arrangement in Paris, and is by no 
mirror—for you may be certain of the mirror means a despicable style. It secures a good 
over the fire-place ; that Is one of the great position and a respectable appearance, with 
lacts of French furniture, never absent, modest private acoompanimeuU.. It does not 
This is tlie salon. The diuiug-rooiu is stamp poverty with degradation, and force 
more scantily furnished. The floor is of the less wealthy to herd togetlier in low 
hexagou-.shaped tiles, and there is no fire- neighbourhoods, where house-rent is cheap 
place, blit a stove instead, which is pretty because houses are badly built and badly 
sure to smoko, and quite certain to stifle, with- situated. In such a house, barons and 
out warming you ; and in summer, flowera marquises may live on the beat floors, while 
and flower-pots stand on the stove instead of the other occupants graduate off, through the 
onthechimucy-piece. Thereisatable.thereare well-to-do middle-classes, up to workpeople 
some chairs,and two iu'm-chalrs,a kind of side- iu the attics ; the general an'aiy'eiuents being 
board, and a clock—nut so handsome as the public to the noble and the workman alike, 
drawing-room clock, but still a clock. We iSmall ns this circumstauce may seem, it is 
pass now to the bed-room, which opens into one of the many causes which refine the 
the drawing-room. Indeed, we ought to have French workman and bring him into pleasant 
given the' description of the rooms as tlicy brotherhood with the rich and high, 
stand. First, tbe antiebambre, which opens In on a})artmeut such as we have described; 
into the duiing-room; through the dming- where ail is simple, elegant, plain, and 
room is the salon, and through the salon, with thoroughly well-assorted ; wUei'e there has 
a domrleadiug into the anticliambre and facing been very little expense and a great deal of 
the kitchen, is the bed-room. The be<lroom artistic taste iu the choosing of the furniture; 
is almost more tastefully arranged than the our young wife begins her housekeeping, 
salon^ for the mistress spends chief part of wheu she does not live with the parents of 
her in-door life here. The two beds are one or the other side, as often happens with 
close ti^ether, and very small; they stand njftvly-niarried people, and which is indeed 
within a kind of alcove or recess, and the mode if the wife be young, as she 
are almost entirely screened by white cur- generally is. But the little woman we have 
tains, bordered with pink, and tied np with followed over the pavement of the Italians, 
large pink rosettes, that hang before the recess, has eaimed hersqlf the right of independence 
The armoire, or wardrobe, is of mahogany, now, by her motherhood; so slie and her 
and has large mirrored doors ; and there husband, .wbo is‘ an employfi in a govm’iiment 
is a round mass, framed in muslin, tied up office, bare established themselves in their 
also in pih^ as in the days of Louis Qua- present home, and have taken their stand a* 
torse ; and the dressing table, where it one of the nuclei of society. 
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[ * But there are other things necessary to- ecoJiomy and Hdtitriitj'.' ‘ ctf ’W 

domestic Hfe hesides chairs and tables ; and Freoftih family is cheap and' 'B%bj6l£ 

' A tn6nft«e mnst have a •wen-organised com- is always soup; the meat of thr 

ttiiasarintjasyi’eH as an upholstery department, sometimes, if not very stf-iet ia' exTOiRHtatej 
Here it is that our true Frencliwoman another plate of meat—^generalljf ^0 vej^- 
Sliines pre-eminent. How best to market— tables dressed and eaten s^ai’ately'; ’imc^ 
how: to save a few centimes by haggling, sometimes, not always, a sweet dish. If not 
eheapeniug, stinting, without alisolute dis- th.at, a little fruit, snCh as may be cheapest 
htmesty or starvation—employs her faculties ami in the ripest Reason. But there is yer^ 
to the utmost; as much so as a generel's little of each thing; and it is rather ia 
idctualling his troops in a hostile country, arrangement th.an in material that they 
Early in the morning, our little woman, so aj)pear rich. Tlie idea that the French arO 
fresh and gay in the fifternoon, sallie.s out to gourmands in private life is incorrect, Th^ 
market, dressed in g.arments that defy ap- spend little on eating, and tliey eat inferior 
pearances and fashion. She enquires the tilings; though tlieir cookery is rather a 
price of everj'lhing she sees, whetlier slie science than a mere accident of civilisation. 

I wants the article or not, and offers about i At home the great aim of the French is to 
a third, sotuetimes h.alf, less than the snm j save ; and any self-a.aerifice that will lead to 
i demanded for what she does intend to buy. 1 this result is clieeriully undertaken, more 
In Vain the marchands scream at tlie top of ■ especially in eating and in the luxury of 
their voices to ni.adarne, exhorting her to be. mere idleness. No Frenchwoman will spend 
reasonable—in vain tliey pluck her by the! a shilling to save herself trouble. Slie would 
sleeve and assure her th.at Monsieur son' rather work lUvC a dray-horse to buy an extra 
Mari will be ciiarmed witli her if she take j yai-d of ribbon, or a new pair of gloves, than 
him home these delicious greens, or that lie oii the softest sofa in the world in placid 
ravisliing asparagus. She tells them they line-ladyism, with crumpled gauze or bare 
must talk cuminon sense, and bids them a-sk liands. 

such prices of tlie Englisli, who know no A word, too, on the more feminine matters 
better. She generally cuds by bargaining her of economy; for they are curio.sities in their 
articles down to her own prices, and walks wtiy, and may be of use to one class of the 
off witli them in triumph ; for she has saved readers of Household Tt'ord-s. Only these 
perhaps a couple of sous by half an lionr’s' who have seen tiie results of this side of 
vociferation. At tlie butcher’s it is the same, saving would believe in their possibility, 

' She he4>8 to cook the dinner she has uiiJehs initi.atcd in tlie process. A French- 
bought ; for Servants are waslcfiil witli ch.ar- woman cleans her gloves, light hoots, rib- 
coal, and shfe knows to an inch how little she boiis, silks, .and ]ace.s, at the cost of a few 
can use. In that marvellons^iplacc, a French ■ sous, and with surprising success. Tliey pass 
kitchen—-where two or three little holes in a' for new at any hut tlie closest iiispcc- 
Btove, cook such delic.ate dishes, aud perform ! tion, and are worthy to do so. A Frencli- 
such culinary fe.at.s as our great roaring' woman never buys a lining for a new gown ; 
giants of coal fires have no conception of— | she cuts up her old gowns, or worn-out 
she flits about like a fairy, creating magical petticoats instead. She unpicks and stitches 
meases out of raw m.aterial of the most | up again, changes, turns, irons, aud renews, 
ordiuaiy description. She mixes up the | until every inch of tho stuff has served 
mUk and eggs that make the foundation half-a-dozen purposes, and there is not an 
of the sonpo k I’oseillo, if it he meagre day. unworn thread left in the whole gai'meiit. 
Tliis sorrel aonp is a great favourite in A Frenchwoman ia always noticealile for 
economical households, and is vaunted as lier plean linen — cuffs and collare always 
being liighly rafralchisaant for the blood ; white and fresh ; but then she wbrks them 
indeed, one of the most refresliing things herself, and waishes them at homo; and 
you can take, Tfckt to a tisane of lime flowers, thus procures another large feminine luxury 
She mixes tlie salad—oil, salt, and pepper at small cost. It is the same witii her 
are all she puts into it; she fries the potato tahlc-linen. Napkins at breakfast, napkins 
chips, or petqw into tlie pot of haricots, or at dinner, and fresh tableclotlis or upper 
sees that the spinach is clean, and the napkins constantly renewed. Tliese real 
a.sparaguB properly hoilotl. And then she luxuriesarealsogaiued byindustryaiid energy, 
turns to the plat sncrc, or sweet dish, if she for tlie bonne vi'ashes them at liome. But 
have one for dinner—the riz an rhuni, or Ihe perhai>s, if she have only one child, our little 
eeufs h la neige, or the creme it vaiillle—all woman keeps no servant, and ge^ on with 
simple enough and cheap, and not to be un- a femme de uiuuage, or a femme do jonrnSe, 
wittingly rejected, if properly made. In fact who comes twice in the day; to clean •the 
our friend does the work of head cook; the house in the morning, and again in the after- 
servant doing the dirty work, Yea, though a noon to help prepare dinner, and wash up 
lady bom and bred, refined, elegant, and the service afterwards. In this case, there n 
agreeable in society, a belle in her way, yet a frotteur once or fwice a week—a man who 
she does not think it beneath her' dimity scrubs and polishes the floors by skating ovUr 
to ligl4en the household expenses by practical them on brushes. The water, wood, &&d 
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chawal are broiightiij^bymenand, by the uuiTersal renundation of farttily ties which 
way, Abe water-carrier is generally one of the has long been a popular idea among us 
honestcat men of the quartier, and may be concerning the French. Indeed, they live 
trust^like a cotnmiseloner, or the horloger more with each other than we do; and 
who winds up the clock in an hotel. And it is are both more respectful to the aged and 
our little woman's supreme delight, after she more careful of the yoimg. The afiectionata 
has dusted all the ornaments in her rooms, respect paid to parents is peculiarly delight- 
and superintended the second d6je{ii]er, to ful, and must strike every English person 
dress herselfsmai-taudgay, and sit at the open who mixes in French society. As ior tha 
window and work ; an amusement varied children, they live entirely with the parcpts. 
m the summer by leaning out of the window, After a certain age, generally after tbqyimre 
which she will do many times in the day ; four years old, they dine with them at six 
especially if it commands a street. After o’clock, and they are never absent from tlia 
dining she may be invariably seen there, side mother’s side until they go to a college or & 
by side with her husband, who is pi'olai- convent to be educated. Thousands of 
bly smoking, and frequently, if it be very young French girls have never slept a 
warm, in Ills shirt-sleeves. After they have night away from the paternal roof; and, 
lounged there for lialf-an-hour, they stroll if thoroughly well brought up, their bed- 
iuto the Champa Elysdea, or on to the Louie- rooms open into, and are only approached 
varda, and, if he is in a good humour, they from, the mother’s. French nurses and 
take cliairs at a cafd chantant, and sip a mothers arc exceedingly indulgent, and have 
glass of sherbet, or a cup of bhick cafu ; a great horror of Englishwomen, whom they 
and thus for a few sous—perhaps she believe to be harsh and cruel. Only those 
saved them between the butcher’s and the deeply bitten by the Anglo-mauia, which 
greengrocer’s to-day—they enjoy music, fresh Lerauger reprobates, would place an English- 
air, society, and gaiety, in their most inno- woman near ilieir children. It is a common 
cent and attractive forms. Or they go to the saying that those who keep an English servant 
play : especially on Sundays, after they have must keep a servant to attend on her. 
done their duty at the eleven o’clock mass. However, it is certain that a little whole- 
Our government employe is poor, it is some discipline might not be thrown away 
true. He has only about a liundred pounds on the Adolphes and the Eulalies of our 
a year,—perhaps he may make up three acquaintance ; and a sti'oug-heai-ted Saxon, 
thousand francs, or a hundred and twenty of good sense imd vigorous mind, might 
jionnds ; but tliousauds of well-dressed young work a salutary reform among many of 
married people have no more, and many who those tiny Gallic rebels who set at naught 
look every bit as well as they,have not so much, j all law, and utterly despise all. order. Still, 
They think their fine toilettes .and their j if the result be that the children are over¬ 
theatre tickets well purcha.scd by a few ; spoiled, at least it proves the kind-hearted- 
sthited dinoers, and a liltle extra handi- ness and patience of the parents. It is a 
ww’k. Tliey would rather slave in the strange and at first sight an anomalous 
mornings, and enjoy themselves in the fiiet, tliat a nation so free and individual 
evenings, than sjamd a moiioloiious exist- as the French in many things, supports such 
ence of dull idleness and lazy respecta- stringent parental disripliue as their code al- 
bility. Perhaps they are not so far out iu lows. Up to the age of twenty-one, a son may 
their code of social pliilosojihy. be imprisoned by'his father for Vicious, or, as 

Nothing can be more innocent tlian the we sliould term it fast, habits—^gaming, con- 
pleasures of a French family, and iiotliing tractlng debts, and so forth. At no time of hia 
more domestic, if domesticity mean family life, if he be not a widower, can he marry 
union, and not house mcarcci'atiou. A without his parents’ consent, unless he have 
French father and mother take their children recoui-se to three judicial citations. A uiotUer 
with them wherever they go. Into the: has power over her daughter to the end of her 
Tujleries gardens, tliat paradise fur little {life,if she be not married; and it is a common 

S le; into tlie Bois de Boulogne, and | form of punishment for unworthy motliei's, to 
ir the shadow of tlie stately trees of | deprive them of this power for a term of 
Saint Germains ; or through the royal {years. Again, the practice, universal even 
avenues of Versailles, Wherever they .are, among the poorest, of saving up manage 
there is mon fils of six or seven yeara old, i portions for the daughters, shows tliat the 
and ma fille of two or three. They see no j parental afiections con take the form of seif- 
degradation in amusing even their youngest i sacrifice as well os of over-indulgence. Then, 
children; and you will often observe a stal-1 as to the more purely domestic habits. In the 
wart fellow, six toot high, daudlinghis baby as'middle class, once a week certainly, perhaps 
deftly as a professional nurse ; and that be-. oftener, they have family r^nniuns of fathers 
fpre the open eyes of the whole Tnileries i and brothers, and sisters and niuthcts, and 
world. People don’t laugh at him for it; | they make dinners, and form parties, only 
BOiae resmet him, hut most take it as a' among themselves, with wonderful zeal and 
q^tter of course—they do just the same! constancy. Our little woman, for instaneq,,, 
themselves. This does not look like that'has a married brother, and her husband haa. 
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another married brother, and a sister also 
married; oud these several frateriiirie% with 
their children, and fathers, and mothers, maJce 
np a goodly company. Yet, large as this 
home circle is, it all converges into a point 
once or twice a week ; and dinners and 
soirees are mven in the most domestic 
manner possiUe. True, the husbands some¬ 
times go out and smoke their cigars in a 
caf6, and read the newspapers there, while 
ripping their absinthe and water, or choco¬ 
late ; and sometimes, too, they dine out 
together at a restaurant, instead of at home. 
But these facts argue no want of family 
feeling. They arc simply characteristics of 
Pkrisian life, not necessarily including fitber 
license of habits or indifference. Indeed, tbe 
whole tenor of the French middle-class life is 
strongly the reverse ; altliongh we know tliis 
is a new view of French character, and one 
which many will not accept. 

On the whole, there are many worse things 
than a French m6nage, with its cheapness, 
its g.oiety, its out-of-door pleasures, its social 
chaims and artistic arrangement. And though 
that little dark-eyed woman has the terriUe 
fiiult of perverting the thing tliat is, and of 
reading letters that don’t belong to her, and 
<>f suspecting every one slie knows, sees, or 
hears of, of immoral practices, yet, in spite of 
liiese fearful misdemeanours, there is some¬ 
thing so ai-ch, animated, and bright in her, 
that, between her tact and her cleverness, her 
gracious manners and her spirituelle conver¬ 
sation, she is a very fascinating little person. If 
she were but truthful and severely honourable 
—which she is not always, more's the pity!— 
she wou]dl>e anadmirable specimen of feminine 
attractiveness and loveable womanhood. 


DONE TO A JELLY. 

Protessor Owkr, when lecturing on the 
results of our date Exhibition, spoke warmly 
and well respecting the economical value of 
little fragments from the animal world—^little 
hits which our forefathers were wont to 
throw away. He dwelt on the fact that 
the most uninviting, and seemingly most 
worthless parts of animal bodies, are turned 
to uses of the £ost unexpected kind by the 
inventive skill and science of man. He re¬ 
marked that the most signal progress in the 
economical extraction and preparation of 
pure gelatines and glues from the waste rem¬ 
nants of the skins, bones, tendons, ligaments, 
and other gelatinous tiasnes of animals, has 
been made in Prance, where thewell-organised 
and admirably-arranged establishments for 
the slaughter of cattle, sheep, and horses in 
large towns, give great and v.-iluable facilities 
for the economical application of all the waste 
parts of animal bodies. Indeed, this is one 
way to measure our social progress. While 
some men are striving to make better use 
than' our forefathers of substances always 


recognised as valuable^ others are direct- 
iug'their attention to humble affd low^ hSte 
and scraps which a fermer age temtlcc have 


spumed, kicked, trampled qd, despisea^j^med, 
and otherwise Ul-used and maltxcatec^ 
Given, a hone—to find a basin of soup in 
it. Here is a problem in gelatinous mathe¬ 
matics ; and a very sensible probletn it is 
too. Many generations ago French che¬ 
mist, Papin, set to work in good earnest on 
this matter. He made a vessel which he 
called a digester, closed everywhere except at 
a small hole at the top, which was provided 
with a safety-valve; the digester was enor¬ 
mously strong; insomuch that when the valve 
was weighed down heavily, water eonld be 
made to boil at a much higher temperature 
than the familiar two hundred and twelve 
degrees. This was the gist of the whole 
matter ; for whatever may be extracted from 
bone by hot water, much more can Ihj ex¬ 
tracted by doubly hot water. Papin broke 
his hones, put them into the digester, made 
the water boil at a fierce heat, and obtained a 
gelatinous extract whicii became a tremulous 
solid when cold. Another old piiilosopher of 
those days, Boyle, found the means to make 
the most of a cow-heel. He exposed it to a 
moderate heat for four hours in a perfectly 
close vessel, without any w'ater; he then 
found the entire cow-heel to be so softened, 
that ho could cat it up with a knife, as if the 
softer parts had fumislied nioistui’e for molli¬ 
fying the rest The late Mr. Aikin found 
that, after extracting mucli gelatine from 
bones by ordinary boiling, there was another 
portion which nothing but a higher boiling 
heat could Migrate from the cellular structure 
of the bone. During the long N.<ipoleODac 
wars, bone-soup was made in some of the 
hospitals and military head-<piarter8 of 
Fnince, by Papin’s method; and many 
painphleta were written in advocacy of the 
plan of collecting bones as a soup-making 
article of food in besieged garrisons. Those 
who have tasted it say, however, that bone 
gelatine extracted at this high temperature, 
has a sort of unpleasant burnt flavour; and 
certain chemists have suggested quite .a 
laboratory-like mode of proceeding. First 
take, or beg, or borrow, or pick your bones; 
boil them to extract the fat; steep them in 
very diluted muriatic acid, to dissolve the 
earthy ba.sis; wash the remaining semi-trans¬ 
parent gelatinous mass in water ; dissolve it 
in forty,times its weight of boiling water; 
eva 2 }oratc the jelly thus produced to a state 
of greater consistency;—and there is your 
soup. Whether bone-soup is really made, 
let tbe scimitific cooks declare; but it is 
certain that the scrapings, shavings, and 
sawdust of bones are used by pastrycooks as 
a material for jelly, which is yielded the mops 
readily on account of the attenuated state to 
which the fragments of bone have bean pre¬ 
viously reduced ; and the jelly is said to ha 
nearly as good as calf’s-foot jeUy. Bone 












DONE TO A JELLY. 


veiaiiDe,, tof},- la imported from France in 
to take part in preparatione 

A vffeU-dii^Hwed cow or sheep would not be 
.niggardly m' the bestowal of these gelatinous 
cnaanres. Skin, membrane, tendon, ligament, 
bcme, hoof, horn, feet—all yield gelatine. In 
|»rodu(nug that gelatinous substance which 
artisans call by the somewhat unmeaning 
name of size, it is customary to use clippings 
of hides, hoofs, horns, and feet; and the 
refuse from the skins of horses, dogs, and 
cats; and the shreddings of pai’chment, vel¬ 
lum, and white leather,—aU are welcome to 
the size-tubs ; these are cleaned, and boiled, 
and skimmed, and strained, and cooled. But 
the making of glue is a yet more curious 
affair. Go into one of the glue-fjictories be¬ 
tween London Bridge station and Greenwich. 
You find heaps of fl-apa, roundings, scrapings, 
and cuttings of skins—all sorts of refuse, 
indeed, from the tanners’ and leather-dressers’ 
yards. You see how these bits and scraiis 
are cleans .id in lime-waLer, rinsed in clean 
water, dried on hurdles, boiled to a jelly; you 
see how this jelly is clarified, cooled in hirge 
masses, cut by a spade into square cakes, and 
further cut by brass wires into slices; you 
BOO how these slices are placed upon nuts 
stretched across wooden frames ; how these 
frames are piled up in the open air ; how 
they are roofed over to protect them from 
rain ; how the slices are turned two or throe 
times a day to facilitate their drying ; how 
they are kept in lofts for some months to 
harden ; and how they then become glue. 

There has been .a new claimant to gela¬ 
tinous honours Avithiu the last few years, 
under the name of marine glue. Wonders are 
told of the adhesiveness of this straajger; that 
it makes wood stronger thiui unglued woo<l 
could be; that it takes twenty tons of pulling 
force to remove a glued splinter; that an 
oaken cannon-ball will not sjjlit in the se.'ims 
cemented with marine glue; with many other 
marvels. But this wo nave little to do with 
here the marine glue is a cement, and a 
remarkable one j but it bas, we believe, no 
animal gelatine in its composition. 

Gelatine casta ore a pretty example of one 
mode in wliich glue may be made ornamental, 
or at least subservient to ornament. They are. 
not properly casts, but mUulds for casts; and 
the reason why they are valued is, that the 
elasticity of the material removes many of 
the objections attetiding the use of sand, clay, 
wax, or plaster for moulds. I'ure gelatine, 
or gelatine mixed with treacle, will furnish a 
very elastic material fur moulds. Oasts from 
auatomical preparations, casts from calca¬ 
reous concretions, casts for vegetable sub- 
Jitanoes, casts from ivory carvings, have been 
obtained in great beauty from gelatine | 
jtuoulds; the material is so elastic, tiiat no 
amount of alto-relievo or under-cutting will 
baffle it. Ghtlatiue casts for gelatine moulds 
eah evkn be produced; and as these casts 


are very elastic, we may obtain cwrred bas- 
re]ie& from flat or plain originals. The 
extraordinary eleetrotypic arts are not alto¬ 
gether unindebted to these gelatinous casts 
and moulds; for the gelatine may he im¬ 
pressed upon an electro-coppered work of 
art; or the electro-coppering may bo effected 
upon a gelatine cast, properly coated on tite 
surface with hlacklead or some other matenal. 
In fact, gelatine, or else that peculiar mixture 
of glue and treacle whereof printers’ inking- 
rollers are made, has a degree of elastidi^ 
which bids fair to give it a gradually extend¬ 
ing range of application in the arts. 

It may be within the memory of many 
who real! this, how dazzling and lioliday-like 
was the display of gelatine sheets in HydePfirk 
three years ago. Beautiful they certainly were, 
for their thinness, their smoothness, their 
glossiness, their transparency, and their rich 
colours. The French manufacturer who exhi¬ 
bited these sheets, and avLo designates himself 
a Cirelatinenr, tells us, inhis trade circular, that, 
until recently, the higli])rioe of pure gelktine 
hasrende-red this subt>tauce available only for 
articles of luxury ; but now, when it can bo 
obtained either from bones or from common 
glue, it is and ought to be cheaper. He mag¬ 
nanimously announces that he doc.s not wish, 
by Lis improved processes, to injure the 
trade of his brother gehitineurs; mid that 
he is quite ready to describe his own processes 
to all whom it may concern. By this means, 
he thinks, gelatine-making might rise to 
the dignity of p, science. 

The gclatineur enumerates, one by one, the 
scA'eral purposes to which this really pretty 
substance is applied. First, he says, he can 
apply it as a layer to the surface of an 
engraving or woven material, to which it 
serves os a varnish. He can make it into a 
thin carton, for address cards, visiting 
cards, or images rfiligeuses, which may be 
either coloured or colourless. He can make 
it of the same thickness, but yet more 
transparent, to as,sis t wood-engravers and 
others in transferring or copying their 
designs. He can make it as exquisitely thin 
as the thinnest paper, as supple as silk, as 
transparent as glass. In tins state he calls 
it paper-crystal, or crystal-paper; and he 
sells it to the perfumer as envelopes and 
wrappers for his dainty boxes and bottles; 
to the fleuriste as a material whence to make 
transparent artificial flowers; to tlie litho¬ 
graphic printer, as a delicate paper whereon 
he may print in gold, silver, or colours. It 
was this crystal - paper which shone so 
brightly at our Exhibition, in sheets as large 
as live feet by four. We snjipose the gelati- 
neur to refer to a sort of tapestry-hangings 
or drapery adornments, when he says, that 
with these sheets of crystal imjAer “ on ponrra 
tapisser des salles de bid.” He claims for tliese 
tlnn films a power of resisting all the varia¬ 
tions in the humidity of the atmosphere. 

It may he interesting to know in what way 













th«M’ <nti4od»"^t4pn)MiotlB^‘^f g6l&tiii6 al%' 
Bold' iti ParilK '^The 'gelathionr tells its that 
tho sheets generally tneamirc about iiftjr ceuti* 
n^'es by (hii^y-TOur (equivalent to about 
twenty inchea by thirt^ij). There are the 
thin sheets for' cards, about fifty francs per 
hundred; there is the crystal-paper for per- 
' fhmers and flenristes, about twenty-five- 
francs per hundred sheets; there is the 

J >apter gifted, for designers and eng^vers, 
brty &t »08 per hui^red; there is the 
crystal-paper, 'with printed adoriirnents in 
gold, or silver, or colours, about a hundred 
and twenty irhnca i>er hiiu<lred ; there is the 
varnish film, twenty francs; there is the 
impermeable quality given to any of the 
varieties, at twenty francs ja:r liundred addi¬ 
tional. Lastl 3 ', our gelatineur gives a speei- 
men of the kind of productions which may 
serve as shop-bills or address-cards; he 
gives one of his own, about six inches by four, 
printed in gold on thin criniaon-culoured 
gelatine sheets; and states that such produc¬ 
tions he can supply at five francs per huudre<l. 

We are quite prepared to learn that these 
prettinesses are made in London as prettily 
as in Paris; but the great fat Post Ofiice 
Directory docs not tlirow any light on this 
matter. There is, it appears, another French¬ 
man to whom precedence is given in tliis 
interesting art. This is M. Greuet of Eouen. 
Professor Owen, in the lecture before ad¬ 
verted to, speaks of " the difierent kinds of 

f elatiue, in thin layers, adapted for the 
ressing' of stufis, and for gelatinous baths, 
in the clarification of wines which contain a 
sufficient quantity of tannin to precipitate 
the gelatine; pure and white gelatines cut 
into threads for the use of the confectioner ; 
very thin white and transparent sheets of 
piqiier glftcc, or ice-paper, for copying dmw- 
ugs ; and a quantity of objects of luxury or 
ornament, formed of dyed, silvered, or gilt 
gelatines, adapted to a variety of purposes, 
and to the fabrication of artificial and fancy 
flowers;” and he spoke of M. Greuet as 
having been the first to fabricate, largely, 
out of various residues of animal bodies, of 
little value, these beautiful and diversified 
products, many of which previously were 
derived from tUe%more costly substuuco, 
isinglass. 

What is this isinglass here spoken of, and 
, one of the two sources or groups of gelati¬ 
nous substance mentioned in an earlier 
paragraph ? There are many kinds of ising< 
glass, good and bad, but all are fisby— 
whether “ ancient and fisliliko ” we will not 
sayw—but fishy certainl.v. The best isinglass, 
it is said, is prepared in itussia, from the 
mmnbranes of the sturgeon, especially from 
its air-bladder and kouikIs. These mem¬ 
branes, when removed from the fish, are 
washed with cold water, and exposed to dry 
',and stiffen in the open air. The outer skin 
is removed, :uid the remainder is ctit out and 
loosely twisted ipto rolls. The rolls, called 


market in two other forms—scraptngsTlB.'illed 
leaf-isinglass, and packages, called book-isin-; 
glass. We are more familiar wi,th isinglass 
in the state of slender filaments. These are 
prepared through the intervention of cuUing 
madunes. The purposes to which this isin- 
glass is applied are numerous—jellibs, ices, 
creams, blancmange are made with its aid ; 
beer is fined or refined with it; isinglaffl 
glue, and diamond cemeut, are two pre¬ 
parations of isinglass employed as adhesive ' 
compositions. As man is naturally prone to 
cheapness, and as isinglass is not always cheap, 
asubstitute is not unfrequently sought for; ono 
substitute is the cod-sound, which is brought 
from Scotland in a dried state, and melted 
into an inferior kind of isinglass. The nu¬ 
tritive as well as the adhesive quality 
of isinglass, of cod-sounds, of bones, of skins, 
of tendons, of ligaments, of membranes, of 
hoofs, of horns, of feet, result from the simple 
fact that these substances can be done to a 
jelly. 

EXILED. 

My brighter boura, like pleasant dreamt, have fled, 

And left me hero an exile, and alone ; ' 

I bear no welcome sound of liuman tread, ‘ 

No voice except tlic echo of my own. 

My life bos pon’d its noon of sunny light, 

And entered twilight shades ; my liuprs are gone ; 

I watch'd tlicm till they vanish'd from iiiy tight, 

Like stars that fade, and lumgle with the lints of 
dawn. 

And this I know, that when on wood and wold 
The setting sun his bnghf embroidery weaves. 

And when the latest uf hit daiU of gold 
Is shivered on the brazen shield of leaves. 

And, like kind visions at the step of night. 

Upon the tlumkless world the star-beams fall, 

1 know that all those mingled hnes of light 
Are only Nature's paintings on my prison wall. 

I roam at will on wooded bill and plain. 

Their leafy folds by gentlest breezes stirc'd; 

But I would gladly give this wide domain 
To hear a tingle kuidly-spokon word. 

I count the waves,—they aro my only friends; 

All day I watch them perish on the shore : 

But I would lose the charm their music lends 
To sec a form again that 1 have teen before. 

Or in tbe wood I wait, when, with soft tread, 

'riie sliodes of twilight glide among the trees, 

Stimiig no leaf, like spirits of the dead, 

Whuiie only voice is in the midnight breeze } 

When all tlie pomp and gloiy of the day, 

Like a bright palace, not comiiesed of stone, 

Bat built by spiiits, has long sunk away, 

And darkness, its sole rain, stays on oarth alone. 

A melancholy joy my bosom fills 

When the bright moon, with perfect calm endned. 
Stands her fall height upon the misty hills, ‘ 

Which are but pedestals for solitude, 
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THte BTJINED POTTER. 

'Jaues FiE]:j>iNa was the son of a potter, and 
breduptohisfather’s trade. He married yonug 
—long before he could keep a wife—and with 
both his parents’ consent, or rather with their 
forgiveness, as they could not help themselves. 
For, as they said, it war very uat’ral, an’ he 
. might ha’ done worse:’t war, to be sure, the fii st 
time, an’ belike he would’nt do it agen. And 
BO they cordially shook hands with him, and 
pledged the pretty bride in a flagon of old 
Burton, and were both present at the first 
child’s ehristeuiug. But the cholera came 
soon afterwards, and took ofl* the old man, 
and his wife. This was the opening-scone of 
James Fielding’s sufleriugs—want—pestilence 
-—and death. His wife and himself w'ere soon 
afterwards both seized with the disorder, and, 
shough they recovered slowly, it was only to 
find their father and mother, and first-born 
child, removed from their once comfortable 
homo to the churcliyanl, and they themselves 
with feeble bodies and accumulated debts, 
which had run on wildly during sickness. 
First, James was put into jail for the doctor’s 
bill, and then Uie laudloiHl distrained for rent, 
and turned them on the W'orld ; and so they 
were ruined. 

To be in prison, never Her\’es a man ; he gets 
a habit of shifting and shuffling, and leaning, 
and talking, and idling; he has the short 
haud-in-the-pocket walk, and the hang-down 
look of a jail companion ; he is never a man 
again. James Fielding came out of iStaifurd 
jail, a changed character: mure clever and 
less oajiable of work—daintier, but not so 
refined—prouder, but not more honourable ; 
the edge w.as taken from the mind and given 
to the appetites ; uevertheiesB, he was a fond 
father, for he shortly became one again, and a 
loving husband to a wife who doated on him. 
But a thorounhly fallen man seldom rights 
himself, and bankruptcy is a break-up fur 
life in the constitution of successful industry. 
James Fielding laboured, but his toil was 
thriftless ; he maud friends, but, one way or 
other, he let iix everybody who had anything 
to do with him. By dcgi'cea, he got, as was 
natural, a veiy bad character, and, as is 
generally the case under such circumstances, 
without altogether deserving it. He was an 
unfortunate, but not an evil miui; and we all 
know how falling bodies quicken in their 
descent. 

Still, be was a man bom to snfler, and to 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. Men 
of all countries, stations, and fortunes, labour 
—from the serf to the lord—and Fielding’s 
destihy was only that of his sex. But, the 
gentle, pretty girl, whom he had taken &om 


Imr. father's home.to oomf^vt and cherish, to: 
keep Ills fireskle clean, and to nurse ^dittle 
ones around him,—^her lot was. not cast byt' 
Qod for labour, for toil and moil, and ! 

yet who can tell what arrows of grief {^roed: 
that woman’s heart during her twelve years > 
apprenticeship to wifedom! Who shall, 
describe the unwomanly tulseries, alas, too. 
common in England 1 of her daily shifts smd 
straggles, her pigmy gaunt looks, her threatl-. 
bare clothes insufficient to protect her ftont' 
the winter weather, her hard d.ay-labour, her 
sharp endurance of her children’s hunger,, 
and forgetfulness of her own: her long sad 
catalogue of distresses, cQiupai'ed witli which 
the pains of childbirth and even the death of 
the child at the breast, are nothing, being 
feminine saflerlugs. 

This poor wue-begono mother stood before 
good curate Godfrey, one of a noiseless way- 
hiring body of Christian men who make little 
stir beyond tbeir own parish, but are tiiere 
constantly felt and heard of; the true disciples 
of the Father of the poor, the world’s first 
teacher of quiet chiu'ity. 

“ He be goLn’ fast, indeed he be,” said Mary 
Fielding, speaking of the potter, who had been 
down some weeks in a low lever. “ Tia haixl. 
to lose tlie iather of one’s child'en. I could 
ha’ borne any stroke but thisn. Everywhei-e 
ia a churchyard now—the life is dug out 
o m6. 

“ Do not murmur, but think of the past. I 
remember christening some of those children, 
when lie and yon were full of health and joy. 
In this journey of life, Mary, there is no hill 
without its Imllow. Your neighbour Susan 
Jackson will iiut have to mourn the loss of a 
husbaud, fur she has never known the love and 
protection of one; and when she goes, she will 
not leave oqihaus to grieve for her. But, for 
all that, Susan is very lonely and destitute, 
and says nobody cares fur her.” 

“ Mjiyhap; but Susan Jackson can’t be sorry 
for wliat she never hud ; and poor folk didn't, 
ought to be fanciful. ’Tis me, sir, partin’ wi’ 
my husbaud, that should fret.” 

“But you should remember, Mary, that 
when James and you were married, it was on 
the condition you were to part one day. We 
must not forget the ninety-nine favours be¬ 
cause the hundredth is not granted. The 
Lord gave, and the Lord taketh away.” 

“ Oh, sir, ’tis beautiful to hear ye talk 
you alway say summut so comfortin’, feelin’, 
an’ sensible like. One is ashamed to grumble 
albro you, 'tis so selfish and ill-natured.” 

“ But how are the little ones, Mary 1” 

“ 1 can’t say much for ’em, sir,—^they be but 
poorly.” 

“They have had 80 |ae food to-day, 1 
hope 1 ” 

“ ’Tis early yet, sir.” It was past midday. 
“But indeed they haute well.” 

“ Did they eat anything last night before 
lying down J ” 

" Baby had a sup o’ gruel out o’ James’s 
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oap, but Billy an’ Jacky, an* t’otliipr ont 
had nothing.” 

‘And yon ? ” 

“ Oh, sir, God be praised, I am used to it. 
Ten years ie a long ’pi-entisage. ’T^s sur¬ 
prisin’ hour the famine t^ds itself. An’ then, 
the ciiildern’s cries, an’ him a dyin’, drives the 
thought SLVtty from me. I ant got the hard 
stomach o’ hunger, sir; ’tis unfeelin’ in a 
mother.” 

No wonder she did not feel tl>e gnawings 
of want: she had passed her being into other 
existences ; die had lost her identity in the 
wife and the mother. 

“Well, well, we must do something for 
the children, Mary.” 

“ Oh, sir, 1 did na come for that. What I 
wants is work. Yon ha’ corned atween ns an’ 
death, ni<any’s a time. But indeed, what 1 
am here for, is, afore Jeames goes 1 wish he 
oonld see you, sir, an’ talk wi’you a Wt. His 
mind be strange an* nncomfortaUe like, about 
religion.” 

“ 1 thought him a believer, Mary.” 

“Mayhap he be; but men tell their wives 
what, if tiiey could, they would hide from God, 
an’ 1 ha’ heerd him say awful things; he war 
alway so courageous like. Howsomdever, 
his hour be come, an’ lie ha’ losed his darin, 
an’ believes jist like a child. 1 thought, if 
he could on’y see you, sir.” 

Mr. Godfrey rang the bell. An aged but 
notable servant woman came. 

" Martha, bring Mrs. Fielding a little warm 
bread and milk.” 

“ Oh, no, no, sir ! ’Tis only my way, what 
yon see in my face ; 1 war alway’ palish like 
—■leastways this many a day.” 

Martini, who had promptly obeyed her 
master, returned in a few minutes with a 
basin. 

“ There, take that gently, Mary; it will 
warm you.” 

“ Will you forgive me, sir ? Indeed I can¬ 
not. It ’ud^shoke roe. The cliild’en—the 
poor hungry child’en, sir! ” 

“ They shall be thought of.” Mr. Godfrey 
left the room, returning shortly after with Ins 
long surtout buttoned closely up, and a small 
parcel in liis hand. 

“ This contain^ a loaf, M:iry—and some¬ 
thing else—^you know what to do with it. 
Let me have the ticket when I call, which 
will be in the course of the evening. Leave 
me now.” 

The comforted mother looked on Heaven's 
minister and then up to heaven, and passed 
noiselessly through the small door, with faith, 
hope, and maternal love—^the three strongest 
pulses of the heart—^to support her. She had 
had the only full and. jierfect lesson of religion 
—charity. But she did not know, until 
she got to the pawnshop, that the poor curate 
had taken his only waistcoat from his back 
to feed her children. Tlien, indeed, the tide 
of religion came strong upon her. So true it 
is, that one act of kindness is worth a volume 
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of sermons in converting psople. TIte 
vest was a baptismal robe to the unr^genef^Shd 
spirit of Mary Fielding, &e freetMnc^lf 
ter’s wife. 

It was on an evening in the middle of Junh 
that Mr. Godfrey passed along to the potter’s , 
cottage. There had been some smart 
refreshuig showers during the day, and 
the grass was healthily green, and the flowiws 
were vigorous and balmy, and here and there 
was the restless uneasy chirp, in the tree or 
hedge, of the young bird in its nest The 
sheep were settling down for the ni^ht in 
the meadows; and the cows, after milking, 
were scattered over the distant pasturages. 
At intervals there was an unyoked horse 
exulting in abundance and freedom. The poor 
saluted Mr. Godfrey as he passed, and the 
rich cordially greeted him, for he was uni¬ 
versally beloved. 

“ All God’s works are beautiful and happy,” 
said he to himself, as he woimd among 
the green lanes, and gazed upon the broad 
benignant sky. “ Man alone makes the 
world miserable. I cannot think the design 
of Providence was to make the chief of a 
joyous creation wretched; there must be 
some key to human felicity. The departing 
sun shines on these dingy cottages, and the 
few straggling flowers bloom cheerfully, and 
cast their sweetness abroad on the air. Out¬ 
side is God’s work ; within, is man’s.” 

And the curate entered the cabin of James 
Fielding, the potter. 

Tliere had evidently been preparations to 
receive him. Hie clay floor was newly 
sprinkled and swept, and the few articles of 
crockery and china, nearly all misshapen, or 
otherwise defective, were as clean as the 
pebbles in a river. The children’s faces, 
hands, and feet—for they had no shoes—'Were 
all fresh from the washing-basin, and their 
hair wassleekly combed acreas their foreheads. 
There was evident poverty, but an equally 
evident wish to oonc^ it. Not a vestige of 
furniture or ornament was in the room, be¬ 
yond the few articles of earthenware men¬ 
tioned ; all the rest, to the three-legged stool 
I for the habv, hod either been sold or burned 
for fucL ^here were three or four hassocks 
of hay for seats, but these too had been 
preyed on for fuel, and ran out at the sides j ! 
and there were some layers of chipped, dried- 
up straw, as a bed in the corner. On fiiis was 
stretched the dying man. The eldest boy ran 
to borrow a chair as Mr. Godfrey entered^ and 
the thrifty housewife had just drawn the old 
rags from the three lower panes of the glass- 
less and only window in the hovel, to let the 
sun and air in. This was the abode of an 
Englishman in the heart of England. 

'Rie patient had been propped np some¬ 
what on his straw, and a neighbour had 
shaved him and 1^ him a mirt, which, 
though old, was dean. So, what with well- 
wadied skin and combed hwr, and a cop of 
refreshing tea, he was prepared to receive the 
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Tkdt m something of Si decent and 
C^vdstisa manaer. One of the boys was in or 
rather pB, the bed—^for there was no covering 
—-flrom sheer nakedness. He partly nestled 
in the s^w, and was partly concealed by 
the rags taken from the window; he was 
contented and happy, for he had had the 
blessing of a full meal; a rarity in the hut 
of the dying potter. 

The curate took the chair borrowed for 
him, placed it by the bedside, and leaned 
towards the sick man. 

“ Well, James, how do you feel now ? ” 

“ Better, sir, thank you, but still weakly. 
God will bless yon for what you ha’ done. 
’Tis mony a long day sin’ I could prove my 
gratitude to anybody,” 

“Never, mind that. The Searcher of all 
hearts knows your intentions, James.” 

“ Yes—true ! But d’ye think God heeds 
a poor critter like me ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly, Our Rather.” 

“ Ah ! Good—good. But 1 never found a 
true friend but Him and yourself, air—they all 
forsook and misbelied me. I never was as 
bad as people made me ; He knows that, and 
the children. One’s hcai'th is a fair assise.” 

“ True, a fond husband and a kind father 
cannot he a very had man. I never believed 
you ill-disposed, rielding.” 

“ No, ble.sa thee for it, and He will bless 
thee. Yo ha’ made me a Christian; the ways 
o’ the world made me an infidel long ago. 
A man kindly treated, feels like a Christian, 
sir.” 

“ But we must give up resentments, now. 
I see, by your countenanee you will soon meet 
your God. Prepare, Pielding, for that great 
judgment.” 

“ Yes, I know it will come soon, an’that ha’ 
changed me. But, indeed, sir, 1 iun awetvry of 
the world. If it war not for her and the 
children, I had gone years back.” 

“ The Christian religion alw.ays suppos«i 
poverty and suffering, J ames. Were all the 
world sinless and happy, the Atoucracul had 
been useless.” 

“ I can well believe thisn o’ thee, air. If 
yer ,wcr dumb an’ blind, yer han’ would 
preach ; ’Us the ou’^ sarmiut as goes home to 
a hungry man. Fine words ne o’ small 
‘ ^eoimt. But when a rich parson, or a bishop 
hr such, as never gives, an’ never suffers, tells 
starvin poor fellows like me to liear their 
crosses, as tlie only road to heaven, it looks 
like humbug, sir. If heaven is to be won by 
poverty—aortintly nothing is so eai^ for ’em 
ag to mve all they ha’ more than enow, to 
feed we hungry, an’ comfort Uie afSicted.” 

“ Ah, James, this is bad grace in a dying 
man. It is enough for every one to look to 
himself; to bear 1^ own buraeu,and to know 
in the midst of trial, and sorrow, and 
aaffering, be can have recourse to One who 
knew thetn all on earth. This, surely, is &ir 
oomforti" 

“ It bej sir. at the point I am at now, 



a man feels he must believe in some »U- 
giem, an’ there is none so nat’ral like as our 
own. A dyiu’ man is not a doubter. I wish 
I ha’ been o’ this way o’ thinkin’ long ago^— 
twould ha’ made me content—an’a contented 
man is a regular man, an’ a regular man k a 
toilsome man, an’a toilsome man is a thriving 
man ; but when one begins in gramhlln’ one 
ends wi’ sorrow, Mary dear, gi’ me a drink. 
I feel faintish.” 

The curate took the teapot from the yeaam* 
ing and attentive wife’s hand, and the fevered 
patient, from the broken spout held to his 
mouth, drained the vessel greedily, till the 
few leaves at the strainer whiszed with 
their dryness. As he drank, Godfrey had 
an opportunity of observing his coun¬ 
tenance. •' This man,” said he to him- 
tfclf, “ was farmed for a lofly destiny, but 
with him ignoi'ance has maiTed nature. 
Wlicn will man vindicate the purposes of 
God to his fellows ? When will jElngland 
provide education for all her people J ” As 
these thoughts passed rapidly through the 
]iastor’s mind, sick man spoke with a 
fainter voice, but with renewed energy; “ ‘ the 
spirit war willing, but the flesh war weak.’ 
Well, sir, 1 know 1 am a dyiu’. I war never 
a coward, but I does fear death. ’Tis like a 
goin’ over a common one don’t know, on a 
d.ark night — there be none about you but 
sperits.” 

“ Keep your eyes steadily on your guiding 
star, .lames. That light suflicetli.” 

‘‘ I believe, sir. O Lord, help my unbelief.” 

“ 'J'haiik Heaven for those words,” said 
the curate; “ and now, Fielding, since 

you are in this good frame of mind, I 
must tell you one thing that will lighten 
your last momenta. Old Mi-s. Williams 
18 getting too aged for the parish school, 
and as she is to retire on a small pension. 

I have secured the jwst for I know 

she will fill it well. This will keep the 
wolf from the door, and I will l(.s)k to the 
little ones. So you see things are not 
so bail as you expected. You will leave 
those dear to you pretty middling off, and 
they will remain, under Providence, to be a 
blessing to themselves and to their country.” 

“ Thank God, tlnink God ! My soul is at 
peace now. She is provided for, and they, 
too. Bead to me, sir, please; ’twill rouse me 
up—I feel drowsyish.” 

Tlio curate opened his pocket Bible, and in 
a sweet low voice read from the fourteenth to 
the seventeenth of John. As he proceeded, 
the litiie'boy peeped up from his straw, and 
sucked in Gie words. The sick man opened 
his stiffening lids from time to time, and 
munnured a praym* from un parted motion¬ 
less lips, which sounded strange and un¬ 
earthly in the small chamber. The |)ale 
wife, with her infant daughter in her lap, 
wept sUeutly; and the little boy, Jemmy, was 
seated on one of the worn-out hsssocka, 
holding the candle, which was stuck in » 
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'' 'bottle, for the good pastor as he read, allowed a son a day for t&e snpport of a opt 

' '.a n ^ * « a <* •_ * -a* _l •_ _a»_ 


breeze fanned the chamber through the open was troubled for backsbeish the instant he 
door and paneless window. People glided arrived at the entrance to the port. The, 

cautiously by, fix>m time to time, urged by capbiin of the port rowed off to the ship, 

pity or curiosity. begged for a gnituity, and if money were 

After aWit an hour’s stillness, the sick man refused, talked about hia sick wif^ and 

starred, then tried to sigh, but the groan died requested a donatiou of iiiaccaruui. On 

within him, aud fora time be whispered ; but landing, the traveller was introduced to the 
nobofly knew what he said. At length, after Turkish custom-ljouse otliuers by an Armeniaui 
the curate had applied a few drops of luois- dragoman. These officers were seated in a 
tore from an orange to his lips, he spoke row on a divnu; each jirovideil with a 
audibly. chibouque aud an attendant to serve coffee. 

“ I was dreaming, Mary, as we war happy They were also jirovided with impiemeuts for 
with God. The children had enow to eat; they writing, and scvajia of muslin, in which they 
give me my good name back agen ; an’we war enclosed letters to persons of disliiictiou. 
all very happy." After a pause, and much They wrote a passfiort, or teskereh, holding 


internal inuUeriiig, he resinned witli a per¬ 
ceptible spirit of energy, all hough hia spent 


the ]>aper on tlie palm of the left li.'uul. 

t)iice lairly iii 'JTiikey, the traveller, if pro¬ 


powers made him scarcely audible. “ Oh, vided with proper letters of introduction, 
Mr. Godfrey, if more wouhi, like thee, ori’y was soon the object of gieat attention. The 
come and see the poor, an what they suffers ! fair wife of his host sprinkled his lied with 
Tell the latls, sir, to wait a bit—but to rose-water : ami to the clinking of the 
struggle on, for there is hope for the work- watchmen’s iron-sliud staves on the pave- 
ing man. An’ bid tlie rich folk consider ment, he tell asleep. At five o’clock the 
the labourer, aiT the pai’sons to l»e all like thee, following moriiiiig, he vv.as at tlie breakfast 
an’ England will be right. Mary, a drink, table. And then he strolled out to pay visits, 
dear: the heart is as dry as a cinder within He smoked chibouques at one house, and 
me.” drank sherbet at another, so Irequeutly, tliat 

His wife brought him a little cold water, lie was soon in a most indolent condition, 
into which, the curate squeezed some orange and was kejit on ids leg.s only by tiie various 
juice. jiassages of life lie met on his way. In one 

“ Mary ! To onr Father, I commit tliee, street he saw a. baker nailed by his ear to ids 
girl, wVieii I am gone. I am dead afore T am door-post, and coolly stroking hU beard in 
dead, leaving my Mary. JClos my forehead, that unenviable position. The exposed 
girl. God liless thee 1 Comfort these liule tradesman was suffering puinshmeul for 
children, God ! they bo orphans now.” having pl.aj-ed tricks with Ids bread in a lime 

And he prayed inwardly. In that hour <»f scarcity. In an ojieii sjiacc he saw some 
he had no succour hut prayer, and the ndserable troops under ilrill by a foreign 
remembrance of any good bo had tione in drill master, watchuil fioui a window at 
bis life. 'The baby wis crying on its mother's hand by a little, ugly, red-faced man, dressed 
breast, and the candle trembled in the hands in a hussar unitorm, and smoking his 
of the w’eeping boy who still lielil it. The i cliibouque. This little man was the seraskier 
wife was still^ind pale ; her hojirt was being' pasha, a minister of war. In another quarter 
rifted from her. The curate liad bent hia j of the town he would meet an araha—tiio 
knee in prayer, and comforted the dying and ladies’ barroche or ciiariut in Couslaulinnple. 
the desolate. The aralia was a waggon without sfirings, 

-^-—--drawn by oxen gaily dewiratcd with rilibons, 

TUfilvS AT SEA. Before the palace, ho hcai-d a band playing 

. <i- j lively airs, under thfe leadership of a young 

FivE-AND-TWKNTr years ago, the adven-1 Piedmontese lafterwaraa tlie famous Honizettr,! 

turous traveller on his way to Constantinople ! This bond consisted of the royal pages, the 
suffered many hardshiijs altogether unknown! embi^o grandees of the empire. Ho saw 
to the traveller of the present year. Ho was J the 'Turkish fleet—then preparing for a erniso 
fortunate, if he were not detained for a couple; in the Baltic against liussta. 
of days at some fording place in France, in an f To an English sailor of that year (eighteen 
auberge without windows ; if nfany unplea- j hundred and twenly-uiue), many details to be, 
sant incidents did not check his progress! noticed iu that fleet were curious, and often.' 
through Piedmont; ifi^ on his Mediterranean ludicrous. Now, we propcse to follow an 
voyage, under the auspices of a garlic-eating lulventurous English sailor of those day^— 
captain, he did not find it absolutely neces- no other, than Captain Adolphus Slade—ou 
sai'V to sleen in ton boots, to lu-eRsi-VK >iia lanf. I jt..' 


m abort, he did not snfler under calamities of observation in the Black Sea. ' 

too numerous ^ mention. As regards the Paint hud done its utmost to give the ships. 

rat% let us note that the Genoese admiralty a respectable appearance. • The Stiiimi^r (with' 














bl)li^ bt^t !«bittiii> a ’iar^i jdtuie pik of ret! niullet), his >tost'pro£(eede4 

i trefc) was really a fine flrat^ate witboat a over each fish with hiajfiogerst in tlie;«i|eelfi«br’ 

^ her peak a gay hrimaon silk aeareh,atter the mast aowptaWe.bpeoijae«; « • . 

tir'oopsd into the jjmapboras. A It may ba supposed that liia guest, was; 
laOtley crowd 'of idlers'Were lying about Ciirefal iu aelcctutg that mullet whicii bad> 
her ^ 'Tariobs lazy positions. Acbiuet Pn- undergone the least iMuodlmg, The )^h fairly 
puohl, the eapitau pasha, a sickly-lobking disposed of, a fowl was produced ; whereupont 
idani:, dressed from head to foot hi orange- the capitan, placing his-left thamU iirniLly 
eoldured silk, was stretched on a couch in the upon the bird, wrenched off a wing with his 
middle of the quarter deck, smoking, firom a right hand. Unhappily for the Eiiglishmani 
pOFoelaiu hargbilez. He was surrounded by lie failed,to imitate the dexterity of lus hoslC. 
(H^sequions attendants. The admiral did not being restrained, by a lingering sense of > 
know Ills letters : his secretary was therefore delicacy, fi-oiu unceremoniously plunging his, 
reading his despatches to liini. lingers into the dish. An attendant iidvanoed. 

In varions parts of the ship, the sailors to help him. This officer. seized the fowl, 
were lounging, or eating bread and olives, or palled its limbs oil', and then dexterously, 
playing chess on the deck marked into squares proceeded to peri the flesh from tlie breast 
wHn chalk, or performing their devotions, with his nails. The bracing nature of the 
But, when the capitan pasha signilied liLs Black Sea ail’ enabled the Biiglislioian to 
pleasure to descend to his cabin, there was a avail himself of the officer’s kind interference,- 
great stir. Two officers supported him under and to set aside all delicacy when dealing 
the arms as he nitule Ids way to the state with the lamb and olives, and other dishes 
apartment of the Selimier. it was a coed, which followed. After eating a little more 
elegant room ; furnished with sun and moon | than he required, the Englishman was silently 
decorated chairs, and adorned willi em-1 hoping tliat the meal was at an end, wlien, to 
blazoned sentences from the Koran, and two i his hon’or, a sul«tantial dish of greasy pilaflf. 

E ttiiitings of the ship. Piles of lemons, | was placed upon the carpet. .Aii honour 
eaped in the cabin windows, gave a rcfresli-1 which he did not anticipate, awaited him., 
ing pungency to the air; and the fresh orange ; Tlie capitan paslia dipped his lean hiuid into 
boughs twined about the rails of the ste]>s, the mess and drew forth a substantial lump, 
imparted to it a sweet odour. Amid tlie which he proceeded to roll into a bjill. 
Turkish decorations were Damascus sabres. Having luuidled i(, for a few minutes, until it 
a Dolloud’s telescope, and Preiicli pistols, wjis reduced to the propoi-tious of a grapo- 
Fages were at hand to fan the flies from shot, lie leaned forward, and holding the ball 
visitors, .as they smoked and sipped sherbet, between his liugere, fairly pushed it into hia 
Here was the captain, dressed in a white suit, guest’s mouth. The attendiints Btai'ed to see 
with a red fez and red slijipers : when iie ! a '’.'ipiran pasha pay so great an honour to a 
addressed the capitan piish.a, he kissed his'stranger ; the str.anger loll that it was pos- 
robe. He took orders, ami went off nimbly sible to pay a compliment in a more accept- 
to execute them. The fleet was going on a .able mtoner, and hastened to dip his tortoise- 
cruise iu the Black Sea lor the ostensible shell spoon into the bowl of koshub which 
purpose of giving battle to the Itussians. It followed. Chibouques and coffee were after- 
was di’oll to see a number of Joosely-draped wards served to the harsh sta’aius of an 
fellows tear down the fore-lack, and make Albanian bagyiipo, and then the pasha’s 
the mast bend as the noble ship escaped on jester, attired in scarlet and gold, amused his 
her way to the Euxine, at the rate of nine uiiistcr by turning somersaults, and saying 
knots to the liour. As the snn went down sliarp things. 

gloriously, Imamis, from the niizen-riggiiig of To amuse the pasha and to superintend 
each ship, called the faithful to pr.aycr. The his comforts, seemed to be the main 
call was devoutly obeyed, and the crews of duties of the Selimier’s crew. He could 
the ships were in a few minutes on their not read ; Ids rank shut lum out from all 
knees: each man on Ids own coat: c.ach conversation ; so there he sat, surrounded 
officer on a carpet. Their devotions at an by slaves, with his nargldlez to his lips, and 
end, the capitiui ])asha’K supper hour had ids lazy lingers wandering about his corn- 
arrived. Tids meal was spread on a can^Kit boloyo, or rf>s,ary. If he drank, the glass was 
between two guns on the m;dn dock. The held to his lips; if he expectorated, aq officer 
capitan and bis English naval friend sat was at hand witii a cloth to receive the resirlt. 
down upon the carpet opposite one another. l>uring the heat of tlie day, he crept into tho 
Having washed their hamls in ewers held by little box, six feet by three, which served him 
kneeling agas, and havinghad anay>kin tied by for bed-room and dressing-room. Here, lie 
these functionaries round their necks, the two lay until the cool evening came, when (after 
began- the evening meal by helping tlietn Julves the yierformauces of his ban(^ consisting 
to conserves, bread and cake, &c., placed chiefly of drums and cymbals) Ids crew 
before them, in little saucers nyxni a metal amused him with v.’irious coaree games. At 
tray. The English sailor saw at once tluvt one time they ducked in tuba of water for * 
knives and' forks were not to be exyiected ; money ; at auother, the game was Imtu’ and 
folC) on the appearance of the second dish (a monk^—*tlm bear and the monkey being 
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refvarded for the soand blo'iro they received in 
tlie course of tbe sport, by a fev piastres ; at 
anutber, two seamen bung by the spanker- 
boom until one cried quarter, w bether at sea, 
or in port, the pasha wanted some ^me, 
some luxury, to while away the hours. But 
he was no worse than the generality ofofficers 
he commanded. Nourrcz, for instance, the 
captain of the finest frigate in the Turkish 
navy, had been within six montlis a royal 
page, and had never been to sea before. But 
then his second in command was more ex¬ 
perienced. Our English sailor has described 
the government of an Ottoman ship of war 
twenty years ago in a few words. “The 
commander of an Ottoman ship of war, what¬ 
ever duty is performing, sits ou his bench on 
the quarter-deck, leaving the second captain 
to carry on the war. By the time that his 
chibouque wants replenishing, something may 
happen to disturb him ; if a squall, a sail 
splits; if au action, the shot come in. In 
either case he gets nervous, and imagines 
foiiits in his subordinates. He jumps into 
hU slippers, and gives oi-ders that cannot be 
understood; seizes a speaking trumpet; knocks 
down the second captain; runs forward on 
the forecastle ; repeats the same operation on 
the boatswain; then returns to smoke another 
pipe, exclaiming, ‘ Masluillah ! ’ ” 

Our fleet, of which the frigate commanded 
by Nourrez formed part, consisted of three 
lu’igs, five corvettes, three frigates, and 
one three-decker. On boaid these ships, 
were men who had fought at Navaiino; 
some of these (the pilot, and captain 
of the Selimier, for instance), were brave 
men and experienced seamen. This re¬ 
spectable force, or rather this force that 
^ould have been respectable, sailccT out of 
the Bosphorus behind those beautiful gulls, 
tame as doves, so ardently admired and pro¬ 
tected by the Osmanlis, which float about 
the cypresses of Buyukder6, or skim round 
about the v^scls and caiques. It was with 
ill-concealed fear that the Turks luund them¬ 
selves in quest of the enemy; and the sug¬ 
gestions of the English captain that they 
should clear out Sevastopol, or perform some 
striking exploit, mot with the coldest 
response. lu«lec<J,^the Osmanlis were little 
prejjuretl to meet even the most timid enemy. 
All their shot was so bad that it broke by the 
concussion at the bore, and the English cap¬ 
tain declared that the Selimier would have 
been an easy prize to au English frigate in 
twenty minutes. Her crew of fourteen hun¬ 
dred men (speaking twenty different tongues), 
drilled by aid of tbe topelii bashi’s rattan, 
were in as disorderly a etate as it was pos¬ 
sible for them to be in. They were hizitiess 
personified. The fine ship was a floating 
castle of indolence. The gunners couM 
manage to load, without putting the shot 
before the cartridge; but they never 
thoug^it of stopping the vent. To be sure 
the loss of a man's arm was not much. As 


to pointing the guns at ^ object- 
desirable to kit, they made no preteltee of 
possessing any knowledge of the way to go to 
work, and the whole broadside would be ntod;' 
with every gun wide of the ikteuded mark. 
The quarters ware magnificent, but the 
mattes were fastened to spiked sticks, 
and stnek about tbe decks in the most dan¬ 
gerous disorder, l^ere were guns on board, 
which none of the crew had the courage to firs 
—^not even the comlxiradgi, who had been 
drafted on board, specially for this dn^. All 
ran away when the English sailor fired, to try 
the effect of the seventy-five pound granite 
balls with which they were charged. 

The prevailing carelessness with thematches! 
excited the Englishman’s apprehension, and 
be requested permission to examine the pow¬ 
der magazine. The captain very nervously 
assented, and the Englishman left the old 
man vigorously luindliiig his eomboloyo. The 
visitor was accompanied by the topchi bashi 
aud four mates, each carrying a crazy lanthom, 
from wli ich th ey wished to wit h draw the can die, 
that tiieir distinguished guest might the more 
easily admire the arrangemeuts. These ar¬ 
rangements consisted of an entire absence of 
fire-screens and cartruige-boxes; the English 
sailor seeing the carelessness with which un¬ 
protected powder was carried along the decks, 
past flaming matches, thought that the Turks 
were their own most formidable enemies. 

Still, ill the face of the prevailing ignorance 
of navjil ailairs, theEnglish sailor endeavoured 
to persuade the capitan pasha to sail for 
Sirejiolis and V'arna—even to Sevastopol—to 
damage the Hussian shijiping at these ports, 
and then to rctuin and force a passage ; but 
a council of war rejected the proposal, and 
the Turkish fleet very cautiously continued to 
seek the enemy, in the hope that the enemy 
might not make his appearance. The pasha 
possibly felt that an engagement might iuter- 
lere with the enjoyment of his chiliouque, 
or damage his natural relish for pilaff. And 
he was right. The danger he ran was not 
insignificant on board the Selimier, a ship that 
had no gunners, and was manned by a crew 
who went to sleep on their watch at night, 
with the lower (leek ports up. One night 
this carelessness or ignorance would have 
sent the noble ship to the bottmn, had not 
our English friend been awake to notice that 
all the crew were fast asleep, and that, the 
vessel was moving ahead, with her royals set, 
her yards anyhow, and her lower ports open. 
A squall was rapidly forming, and the English* 
man had barely time to kick two or three 
fellows into a perfectly wakeful condition to 
trim aud shorten sail, when it burst. The 
capitan m'ept out of nis little' box, only to 
order thechief of the watch to bo thrown ovw*- 
board immediately for his negligence;— 
this fate, however, the Englishman saved, the 
unhappy wretdi, who repaid this intercessioh 
with his lasting enmity. 

At length, after many days of idle craisingi - 
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BwRpr pTeratled optmthe pasha 
‘aq> filar to ’Wrew up his courage as to ohase 
m frigate aud corvttte. But the 

pajama while urging the vessels of his fleet a- 
kept tha Seliimer under easy sail, so 
tiuitaothing might happen to putbis chibouque 
out. Had he been iuclined to come up 'with 
the enemy, his noble ship might have bemi 
aloiigside the Busuiau frigate in three hours. 
The Russians escaped into Sirepolis; the 
pasha, rushing about the deck with a glass 
in his hand, followed by two attendants 
holding up the ends of bis coat, gave orders 
to tack, and expressed his intention of 
engaging the Russians at anchor, or of 
meeting them at sea, to-morrow. This deter¬ 
mination set the entire crew in commo¬ 
tion, and everybody pestered the pasha with 
advice. The jester had something more or 
less funny to s.iy on every point: the chief 
butler declared that it was too dai-k to see 
anything; tlie man in charge of the tobacco 
advised his master not to run the risk of 
wetting his august person; at lost even the 
cook tumbled up to ex])laiu his views. This 
last adviser fairly exhausted the patience of 
the Euglisli sitilor, who seized him by the 
skenldcrs and precipitated liim towarils his 
proper sphere of activity. The arrangements 
for action were complete: the desire for 
retreat was general. The English sailor 
went to sloop, expecting to awako within 
sight of the enemy. Rut he was roused from | 
hiis slumbers by .rushing water. Ho ran upon | 
deck and found the fleet sailing twelve knots j 
off the wind, and away from danger. The 
pasha was joking with his otlLoers. .For the 
first time he did not notice iiis Euglisii 
visitor, fearing his dangerous advice. The 
little captain, however, sighed when lie saw 
the brave Briton, who would have led the 
fleet to glory. And so the Turks flew into 
the Bosphorus, came to anchor, and through¬ 
out that war the tame gulls were never again 
disturbed from their resting places amid the 
rigging of the fleet at its moorings. 

The descriptiim of this cruise exhibits the 
Turks at sea, twenty-five years ago, as very 
indifferent sailora. Since that time, however, 
baay scenes have passed in the ^sphorus 
under the direction of the English sailor, 
to whom wo are indebted for the facta of 
the present article, aud who is now in com¬ 
mand of the fine Turkish squadron, now 
armed and disciplined to do effective 
work against the Russians. To Adolphus 
Slade (now a Turkish Admiral), aud to Sir 
Baldwin Walker, the Sultan owes that 
effective naval force which commands the 
entrance to the Black Sea. Turkish guns 
are now excellently worked; and men used 
to salt water have replaced the effeminate 
Umdsmen who once lazily smoked thoir 
dubouquea and sipped their sherbet 
cm the quarter-decks of the Saltan’s men- 
of-war. '!^e sailors on board do fire the guns; 
^ lower ports are not kept open at 


'nij^t; the men do not sleep on the wat^; 
aud naval jesters enjoy sinecures. 

Therefore we have every reason to hope 
tliat the Turks at sea, at the present mo¬ 
ment, do not very closely resemble the Turks 
at sea in the year eighteen hundred and 
twenty-nine, as described by Adolphus Slade, 
now Michavez Facha. 


THE WAR WITH FEVER. 

Wb receive encouraging news from one of 
the chief seats of the war against Fever, 
which we may head, if we please, Latest In¬ 
telligence. Defeat of the enemy by a British 
ai-my thirty-thousand strong—loss by killed 
and wounded only ten. We take the par¬ 
ticulars from a despatch just issued to the 
world,—capital report-—short and to the 
point—the second report of the indefatigable 
poli -e-commissioner, Captain William Hay, 
on the operation of the Common Lodging- 
houses Act, in the Metropolis. 

I The Common Lodging-houses Act gives 
certain inspecting power to the police, and cer¬ 
tain compelling power io the magistracy, fmr 
the purpose of keeping ijoison, whether 
generated of cesspools, tilth, overcrowding 
or want of vciitilatiou, from passing down 
the throats of “common lodgers.” The 
end attained by this jjower of interference 
would justify the strictest me.ous that honesty 
permits. There are fourteen hundred and 
torty-one registered lodging-houses in Lon¬ 
don, in which thirty thousaml people have 
been living under the circumstances of simple 
decency required by the act, and during the 
year now accounted for, among all these thou¬ 
sands of persona, how many cases have there 
been of fever 1 Only Ten. 

That is the end: the means used to at¬ 
tain it are by no means of the strictest. 
Even in its amended form the Common 
Lodging-houses Act, like every act of Sani¬ 
tary legislation, has yet to be Prevised and 
made more vigorou.s. Poisoning with filth 
in every fiirm should be as illegal as poisoning 
with prussic acid. The Act provides autho¬ 
rity for removing dangerous nuisances that 
exist “ in or about ” a common lodging-house, 
and magistrates have ruled that “ about ” a 
place does not mean in its immediate proxi¬ 
mity but anywhere upon it. Filth of the most 
disgusting kind creeps and stagnates, lies 
in heaps before tiie windows of such houses ; 
yet, under this act, the police has no distinct 
authority to interfere. No landlord has any 
more right to let a poisoned house than a 
brewer has to sell fatal drugs in his beer. 
It is the province of law to see that men 
who sell to their neighbours any necessary 
of life furnish the article in a reasonably 
wholesome state. The law that condemns 
bad meat and bad fish as unfit for human 
food, is not only entitled to condemn, bnt 
is bound to condemn, aU houses that are 
unfit for human habitation. The obligation 
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iipoii. the law, u rendered greater by the cnraed by the neglect of Ic^ndlQrd^ aiMj't^uiy 
cartflessnesa or ignorance or helplessness of still remain under the curse. liegialc|iOii,Cw 
those for whom.it has to care, Alany a poor their behiilf, ahd that, too, of a most sbingeat 
housewife who would not fail to nut her nose kind, is absolutely needed, 
to a mackerel, neglects to apply the same test It is also needed that the provisions of the 


to a mackerel, neglects to apply the same testj 
to hor house. I 


It is also needed that the provisions of the 
Building Act—and of otlier laws that, if 


No choice between right and wrong can fully and properly enforced, wmildi in 
honestly be left to bouse-owners. Tbe house- many respects, amend the condition , of 
owners who have the very poor for their the humbler orders—should , be acted apoa 
tenants often belong to a cl.-iss of men unnlile to the letter. There is still plenty of 
to understand more of their duty than the room for the acliievement of much good by 
duty of securing the receij)t of i-ent. There a right use even of the few powers that 
was a house. Captain Ifay tells us, beset with liave been already placed withiu . men’a 
more filthiness than we care to exjiress further reach. 

tluin by mildly saying that tlio cesspool over- Befoie we shut up Captain Hay’s report, 
flowed into the kitchen. I'lic tenant’s wife we shall do well to quote from it four or five 
said they had lost their health and money, and lines, on a topic which we have ourselves 
ill .was no use applying to the landlord. Tlie quite recently discussed. We have shown 
owner did nothing, even when he had notice th.at there is need of accommodation for 
of proceedings that were to bo taken against families j)Oorer than those provided for by 
bim under the act. It w.'is only wlien cum- tlie existing societies, that erect wholesome 
jielled by a magistrate’s order that he filled dwellings lor the poor. Very poor families 
the cesspool up, and drained his premises into that h.ive to jwiy, and continue to pay, two 
the common sewer. Another cxami)Iu :—A shillings and halt’ a crown a week for single 
cesspool tiiat contained tlie long-accumulated rooms, of the most wretctied and unwhole- 
filth of four houses, overflowed and rau into some ch.aractcr, might have provided for 
a room used as a sleeping ap:u ttneiit. One them at tlie same price, by any associations 
child hiul died in the room, and the inspector taking thought for tlieir especial wants and 
found another lying ill. Tiie drain in the yard accejiting the restricted conditions under 
was slopped, causing the yard to be covered I which they are compelled to live, accommo- 
with filtiiy water, in the midst of wliich stood dation infinitely better. This truth we. lately 
the butt that contained the water drank liy urged. Captain Hiiy {loiuts to families that 
the inmates of the house. The owner would jiay for their single rooms still lower rental, 
do nothing but look after his rent. He was for whom it may be more difficult, but surely 
eumiuoneu before a magistrate, .and held the is not impossible to provide decent homes, 
language of oniujured Briton. “ lie thought,” and for whom it is not less neccssaiy to take 
said the police report, “ he ought not to be thouglit. “ The model lodging-houses that 
dictated to as to the way his ]iropcrl.y was to liave been erected,” ho says, “ secure to 
be managed.” By mistake, the order for respectable artisans, who occupy them, much 
correcting this state of things was made of tiie comfort of a private residence ; but 
ngainst the name of tlie poverty-stricken the cliarge for this accommodation is quite 
tenant. The owner took iidvaiit.-ige of tiie beyond the means of those who have no 
error, and did nothing. It wits not until a regular employment, and wffiose means of 
fresh notice had been sqpved against liira in suhsisteuce are narrow and uncertain. Ac- 
his proper name, and the case liad ag.-un been coiniuodation for a family at a rental of a 
brought before a magistrate—it was not until shilling or cighteeupeuce a week, ns a maxi- 
he was thoroughly and perfectly compelled mum, for this class of poor, is what is urgently 
that lie would stir a linger to save himself required, and should in some way be found.” 
from becoming the murderer of other people The requirement certainly is not extrava- 
liviug in his house. Such men arc very mcr- gant. The building of tall houses lessens tbe 
cifully used when they are only forced into expense of ground-nont to each room that 
the better'path, aftd are not fined, imprisoned, they contain, and it is not too much to ask 
or transported as offenders. that in such houses wholesome rooms should 

The truth is, however, that they are only beplanued, if small, especially well ventilate^ 
in a few cases forced to give honest return letting each at about three pounds a yea^. 
for the money of tlieir victims. The police They would be always full, and the losses by 
exercise this supervision ouly over common uiqiuid rent would be ti'ifiiug, as they aro 
lodging houses, and for the more real homes always trifling under a system of weddy 
of tlie very jioor little or no thought has yet payments, maintained with a reasonalde 
been taken. Even the common ludgingdiouse strictness. It would be essential of coarse to 
is an expensive home fur the jiour who live the success of any undertaking of tins kindf 
in little families: twopence a night for each and os necesusary for the good of the poor w^ 
bed would make a weekly rent beyond are supplied with homes, as of the richi^ 
tbe two shillings—more or less—that sufliaos men who seek an honest profit by supplying 
for the hiring of an independent yoom, The them, that the punctual payment ,thi 
li'onies made by these people are cursed as weekly renl^ either by bulfcrown qr h/ 
often as ever common lodging-houses were sbUliug rent payers, should be mifofcq^ 
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i)ie iilniosl strietoags diort of mliumanitr; 
i^ore-dioDld be the firmest ailherence to the 
BfSijt of the contract short of a too obstinate 
tui^erence to the letter. 

■ - ■ ■ _ 

general and MRS. DELOEMO. 

DitcX'^tToBN has been the terror and admi¬ 
ration of all our family for twenty yesie. He 
has passed his whole life in town, and it is 
amazing what an immense advantage that 
gives him over his country relations. He 
knows feverj'thing; and convicts my cousin 
(who tarms iiis own land in Devonshire) of 
ignorance of tho first principles of .agriculture, 
aud writes letters filled with shiploads of 
guano and siicccssious of crops. He also 
superintends the navig.ation of another cousin 
who has gone thirteen voyages to China, in 
command of a twelve hundred ton s1n]>. He 
is, in fact, profuse of his advice on all subjects 
and at all times. And the provoking part of 
it is, he is constantly right. He waits liis 
time, aud a blight comes on the potatoes 
^ in Devonshire, or a storm dismasts the mer¬ 
chantman off the Cape ; then he tnuinjihantly 
dwells on the hints he gave .about larniing 
and seamanship, and, as he is unmarried, and 
has thirty tbousaiid pounds in the funds, 
there is nut a woi'd to be said. 

I don't thiidc 1 am a favourite. He is 
fond of talent — he meets so much of it 
at his clubs and everywhere else in Lon¬ 
don—aud I Iiave none. In short, 1 some¬ 
times think he considers me rather deficient 
in intellect. Perhaps I am. lie has told 
me two or three times I am a fool, but 
he used to do the same ])erpeiually when I 
was at scliool, and always accompanied the 
tmpleasant observation with a tip. This 
leads to an agreeable assoidatiou of ideas, 
and I rather like to hear liim -revert to his 
old opinion. When I told him I was going 
to be married, and to whom, he was very 
decided in his declaration of my siiliuess ; but 
when the deed was done, he furnislied our 
drawing-room, imd presented Marianne with 
a twenty-pound note. This seemed mther 
odd to me, for he couldn’t possibly have 
thouglit Mimlanne a fooL Me, he is quite 
welcome to despise—I never set up for a wit 
qr :a learned man—but Marianne I I sent 
hiba up her album, with such lovely poetry in { 
it 1 am snre if she published, she would be j 
thought emial to Mrs. Heniaus. There can j 
be no doubt whatever on the subject of my i 
wife’s talents. 1 say nothing about lier { 
beauty, nor about her speaking French, nor 
abortt her music, nor about lier thousand 
brilliant accomplUhmeuts, which endear her 
to atl who have the delight of her acquain¬ 
tance. Many of her friends I confess become 
.jealous of her and leave off their visits—^but 
she doesn’t care. She has a world of her own 
inV> which she retires, and sometimes admits 
ine for a short time to hear the beautiful liaes 
•he has btot composiug. Oh it is a splendid 


world, the world of imagination,' 
Marianne has everything ner ovm waVi 
and talks of nothing else but roses and tomeu 
stones. 

For she is very melmicholy in her verses, 
is Marianne, and regularly makes me cry. Wo 
mairied a year ago, aud TJncle John refused 
to be present at the wedding, but sent a note 
to say that he liked me very much as a good- 
natiuod honourable ass, and could not refuse 
his consent, since I sq^med to have chosen a 
very congenial mate, 'lliiis was veryjcind, 
for of course he did not mean the ass to have 
the slightest reference to Marianne. So, we 
accepted his blessing, and twenty pounds to 
purchase a pony. We fled from the noisy 
haunts of men. Marianne insisted on that. 
We left tlie metropolis behind us, and found 
out a nest of sylvan blessedness (Marianne’s 
own expression), in a village near the New 
For -st, in Hampshi.'-e. She wouldn't let me 
call it a village. Site insisted on its alwa^'s 
being talke<i of as our hamlet, and in fact, 
she wrote some lines upon it in the firstmouth 
of our residence, which I sent to Uncle John, 
and which he siiid were below contempt. I 
did not I ell her this cruel opinion. How could 
11 I thought the lines very clever. Here 
they are : 

“ On Hue diffei’eiice helween Shakesjieare’s Hamlet 
and ourt. 

“ Of Slialtespesrc's llaiulet we are never tired ; 

Our ilnuilcl tuu is vciy much acImiFOii,” 

Notiiing could be neater or more complete, 
and she composed them in so short a tWe 1 
I don’t tliink the whole poem occupied her 
above an hour. 

I saw she began to hate Uncle John, though 
of course slie never susjjectcd him of such 
ridiculous bad taste as to be really indifferent 
to her productions. She began to luite other 
people too. In fact, she soon l)egan in our 
sylvan solitude to be rather ready to take 
offence. Our curate called—a nice old gentle¬ 
man as evei" I saw—always lettering about 
in the poor people’s cottages, and I have heard 
givingaway morclialf-crowna than he received 
for salary. He had only been in London 
once in his whole life, aud that was forty 
years’ ago, and he had read only one poet 
since Tom Warton—^whoever Tom Wjirton 
may be, for / never heard of him—rand that 
was Uowles. He knew nothing of Byron or 
Moure, but had a great lot of absurd lookiug' 
books in the small dining room in the old 
parsonage house, which were all covered up 
in parchment, with theii- utunes wi'itten in 
old letters on the back. I sa^ one, once, on 
the table, aud it was either in Greek or 
German, I could hardly make out which— 
but very leanied—and must liave been nearly 
impossible to understand. We.got on.fa¬ 
mously at first, Marianne was enchanted 
with his fine old white hair and gentle 
manners; but, ail of a sudden, when he told 
ns ef the dangers of inlollectual pride, and' 
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said it led to an tmdtie apjpreciatioia of onr- Mariaaiiie for lioam, aaul ' & « 

selves, and -was fatal to Cnilstian humility, week we rpolvcd, in deferenm to 
she disliked him, in spite of his reverend locks and sufferings of our guest, to resign 
and paternal smile- She said he preached at best bed-room in her favonr. She took it—* 
her m the pulpit; that she could not help for she said the generous soul finds its true 
being cleverer tWn other people, and that his reward in sacrifice of itself Her truskBi^d 
own daughters — a set of uuidcal prosaic not come, Marianne’s wardrobe wm hen, 
dowdies—^were just os vain as if they could and I loved Maiianne mon and' mon:' 
write. She said, “the world is turning away she was so mindful of other’s comff)rte, 
from me, beloved ! I shall be left desolate.’’ neglectful of her own—and also of mine. We 
“ No! ” i said, “ Mariappe ! I will never leave slept in the garret, for we had only furnished 
you.’’* “ I want a congenial spirit,” she said ; one bed-room ; and Mrs. Helormo’s corre* 
“ my soul sighs for sympathy.” “ My dear,” spondence was so great,and her love of privacy 
I said, “ we live too lonely here. I must during the forenoon so strong, that we gave 
invite a friend occasionally—perhaps XTnde up the drawing-room to her as a sort of 
John would not mind coming for a week.” library, and she soon looked on it as her 


brary, and she soon looked on it as her 


I never thought Marianne could look so sanctum. Tiie letters she wrote, I suppose, 
savage. She said nothing, but I felt as were beautiful. Those she received wePs 
if I liml li.ad a violent blow between the touching in the extreme. The nobility of 
eyes. 1 expected to find the mark of it England is not rich; the dignitaries of the 
next day. I did not mention Uncle John any Church are not overjiaid. The number of 
more. Duke’s grandchildren who confided the tala 

Dut the hint had lieen taken. We took a of their necessities to Mrs. Delormo was 
pa]ier once a week. It confcauied all tlie news enormous. Marianne, dear liberal little soul, 
of fashion, and had a page devoted to charades pinched our domestic economy to a fright- 
in rhyme. She saw an advertisement in it. ful extent, and sent all the money she could 
It was headed, “No Salary Bequired ”—just collect. Deaus seem to me to be in the habit 
the thing for us. “ A Itwly of rank .and accom ■ of giving away all their income in charity, 
pliahmont desires a happy home. A sympa- and leaving their families unprovided for. 
thetic heart r equired—and nothing more.” We sent our humble aid to the daughters of 
Arrangements were speedily made. 1 went thirteen deans in one month. The widow of a 
over to the .station in a car, and bi-onght back general officer offered to come as cook—shame 
Mrs, Delormo, a fat lady of fifty, with very on the parsimony of a paltrv government, as 
little luggage—in fact, none but a small basket Mrs. Delormo said, that leaves its brave 
in her hand—ftnd tire most prepossessing defenders exposed to the sting of want! They 
manners I ever saw. 'We were all united at were most of them her cousins, or persons 
once : three happier people did not exist in whom she had known in happier hours. “ I 
the world. I wrote to Uncle John that we am but the .alroouer of your bounty,” she 
had secured the society of a highly-cultivated said to Marianne, “and my poor cousin finds 
companion. He wrote back tliat people now- a warmer response from your sympathetic 
a-days seemed to get foolisher instead of heart than from her uncle the bishop, or her 
wiser as they grew older, and he had not grand aunt the Irish marchioness.” 
expected even me to be such an egregious A letter came one day. Joy beamed in 
ass. He enclosed, however, a cheque for Mrs. Delormo’s eyes as she asked us to come 
twenty-five pounds to buy a gig, and I left into her room, and threw herself on Mari- 
him to the enjoyment of his ill-nature. anne’s neck in a burrt of gratitude. “He is 

Murianne was enraptured. “ The tear of returned,” she exclaimed. “ The General is 
genuine sensibility,” she said, “trembled restored to me, covered with glory — but 
in the eyes of Mrs. Delormo when she poorer than w’hen he went. But oh ! what is 
read her some of her poems.” Mi’s, wealth, my darling Marianne! ” She had 
Delormo’s voice'''Wiia delightful, and her never called her Marianne before; and mjr 
experiences of life had been so sad that I little wife was proud of the familiar express 
wondered »Bhe had any grief to bestow on sion. “What is wealth,” repeated Mrs. 
fictitious sorrow. A {Ireadful life to be sure, lormo, “ compai’ed to honour! He is on his 
Separated friim the husband she adored, way hither: we must meet him at the statipn. . 
who had volunteenid into the service of some In two hours he will be here to thank yon' 
struggling people (senne where in America) for your care of his unprotected wife. Iwoirf- 
who were casting off the yoke of ages, she you the feelings of this moment, when yotbr 
said, and spurning tlie despot’s throne,—^how kindness to me will be so nobly repaid.” _ 
had she struggled through years of poverty Marianne sobbed out her congmtulatiofi^' 
and neglect! Her father had died im- and I got ready the gig. A tall and noble 
poverished l>y legal expenses in trying to figure was standing on the platform when I 
recover the forfeited title and estates of his arrived. By a sort of intuition he knew me 
noble ancestor, who had bled on the scaffold at once, lifted up a. small portmanteau, and 
for his injured sovereign—and whose castles hurried towards the gig. Just when he had 
and even ivhosa honours were held by an said, “ My benefactor, my friend! ” 
intruder into iHe possessions of the earldom, porter touched him on we shoulder and said, 
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^ Reg pard0tit 'oM gentleman, 1 think you’ve 
took tjM wrong lu^ga^.” A flash of pride 
Bofftis^d the Oenem’s ww. “ A uiiatake,” he 
e](i 9 huxoed, “ I give you my honour,” and 
hapded the portmanteau to the man, receiving 
in exchange a small parcel wrapt in a blue 
cotton handkerchief with white spots, out of 
which projected the heel of a Blncher boot, 
" 1 have had so much baggage to attend to,” 
he said, “ that I sometimes get confused ; but 
drive on, my kind protector. I long for the 
first glance of Lady Serena’s smile—I mean, 
of Lady Delormo’s, pardon the indiscretion, 
and don’t mention it” 

He was a man of about sixty years of age, 
with scanty white hair falling over his eara, 
veiy large eyebrows, a long high sharp nose, 
and eyes which seemed to me to look every¬ 
where at once, lie had thin colourless lips, 
and his front teeth were remarkably yellow. 
A very military personage he wiis ; but his 
trunks and his uniforms and oiders Jiad been 
lost in the tnuisjiort, whicli was wrecked on 
its way home ; and he had escaped by swim¬ 
ming ashore, and Had acce]>ted the loan of 
the surgeon’s apimrel, whose wife he had 
saved at the risk of his life. The meeting 
lastweeu the noble i>air 1 will not attempt to 
descrilve. It will suthce to say that Marianne 
was a witness to it with a burst of tears, and 
that her description of the interesting scone 
had an irresistible effect on my feelings. We 
sat down to tea. How the General ate ! .He 
told us in the few iuteivals when his mouth | 
was nearly empty, tliat before even flying to 
his darling wife, he had gone to discover his 
nephew—^the brave, the good, the gallant, 
but unfortunate Sir Cecil; and, merciful 
Heaven, what did he find ? A cornet of thirty 
years of age hanging over the couch of his 
dying wife, while in a uciglibonring bed 
three lovely children were lying in the crisis 
of scarlet fever ! An adverse lawsuit, a series 
of unforeseen misfortunes, giving his name to 
a bill to oblige a friend, and the burning of 
his uninsured house, had reduced that charm¬ 
ing family, that haudsume father, tliat 
angelic wife, those innocent children, to 
want, to beggaiy ; ay, to starvation ! He 
gave them his all. Little was that all; but 
it preserved life for a day^ By this time the 
wretched fund was exhausted and he trembled 
to thihk of the agonising subject.” Marianne 
trembled too; but it was with pride. “ Gene- 

a ’ she said ; “the tea-spoons are all gone, 
all the silver forks but three, to the 
daughters of your cousin the late archdeacon; 
Isut the teapot remains—wOl Sir ^ec il excuse 
the humbleness of the offering 1 \7e have an 

earthenware teapot in the kitchen.” 

“ Excuse it, lady! ” he said. “ Forgive 
my sobs.” Mrs. Delomo covered her face 
with her handkerchief. I pressed Marianne’s 
hand. “ Bless you, my little wife! ” I smd ; 
and there was silence for a long time, except 
w^n the Geneiy, broke the shells of three 
orifoBf m<me eggs. When tea was over, the 


I General took the teapot. “ Will you pardon 
me for thanking you once more ? ” he said, 
“ Ah! would the precious gift could he 
divided !—my poor sister—my lost Sophia i 
I say no more ! ” And with a tear m his 
eye, the gallant officer went up stairs to 
the bed-room, and locked the teapot in the 
drawer. 

“ What does ho mean, my friend i ” 
inquired Marianne of Mrs. Delormo. “ Who 
is his sisterl ” 

“ The loveliest woman in England—once 
the most guilty—always the mostnnfortunate. 
The General never utters her name except 
under the pressure of extraordinary feeling ; 
there is disgrace as well as misery con¬ 
nected with her story. She left her husband 
—she suffera for it now—she is lost, lonely, 
misfiable, starving—but penitent; and oh, 
so submissive! ” 

“ She shall not starve! ” cried Marianne, 
with a flush upon her cheek. The cream jug 
and sugar bowl remain. My husband and I 
are content with china—aren’t we, dear ?” 

“ Oh yes ! ” I said. “ 1 never met with 
such lofty intellect, combine.1 with so pure a 
heart! ” I kissed the dear girl as I spoke; 
and Mrs. Delormo joined her husband 
upstairs, with the silver articles in her liand, 
without lieing able to utter a word of her 
gratitude and admiiation. 

That night clever and enchanting wife 
read us a great many of her poems. Such 
jiower! Such pathos ! The General had been 
intimate witli Byron ; bad held his dying 
liand, and supjxirted his dying head at Mis- 
soloiiglu. He had lived some weeks with 
Shelley on the Lake of Geneva; had met 
Thomas Moore at the French Iknbassy three 
times a week for nine years; and preferred 
Marianne to them ali. And certainly, if 1 
am any judge, she is more pathetic than any 
of them. What a happy night it was ! 

But such domestic joy was too much forMra. 
Delormo. She was attacked with n, hyatei'ic 
complai ii t towhich sh e was subj ect when greatly 
agitated, and ordered a kettle of hut water, a 
little sugar, and a bottle of brandy, into her 
room at an early hour. Marianne and I retired 
to the garret, happy in the consciousness of 
having done our duty; and in the middle of 
the night I knew our guests were ha]>py 
i oo, for 1 heard the noble General singing Old 
King Cole. I wi’ote to uncle John an account 
ol all our doings. I told him of the General. 
I begged him to exert himself on behalf of 
Sir Cecil. 1 sent him a list of the young 
ladies we had relieved, and tiie aged preben¬ 
daries to whom we allowed a few shillings a 
week. I exi^cted a note for fifty pounds to 
enable us to extend our donations. 

A letter came which turned me purple with 
indignation. Me said I was the most infem— 
But why commemorate the harsh language in 
which he conveyed his feeling of contempt ? 
He said we were ruined; and that hlariauue 
was a perfect idiot, and ought to be sent to 
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Doctor Contilly. And in a postscript Be 
added, “ Tell your £riend the Gleneral that in 
three hoojrs after 'Ihe receipt this letter he 
will receive a vitfit fthm ine, abcompHnied by 
myphilanthrbpid frieiid, Mr. Hoi-sford, who is 
strongly of opiiiionhe has often met him before. 
So maKs ready to receive us.” I conveyed 
the intelligence to our friends. They were 
startled at first, but soon recovere<i, and 
said the pleasure of being introduced to 
our good uncle and his philanthropic com¬ 
panion was the crowning liappiness of their 
visit to dear Marianne. “Tiie joy of your 
reception of so kind a (relation Avill be too 
sacred for the intrusion of comparative 
strangers, so we will retire, the General and 
1^ for an hour or two, and join the happy 
family circle when the meeting is over. You 
will drive me, my dear General, throngh the 
glades of the New h’orcst. It will reiuind 
me of tlie happy time when you used to, 
carry me in that noble phaeton through the 
woods of your illustrious uncle the field- 
marshal. ifut he was harsh to his next of 
kin. He was indeed tlio Iron Duke! ” She 
mug, and ordered the gig to the door. Mari¬ 
anne caught me by the arm. “ Joseph,” she 
said. My name is Joseph. “ Unly think! 
■The General is a uephewof-” 

f 1 know it, myloVe,” 1 said : “and the nose 
' ■is very like.” 

“ Wiat an honour!” she continued. “I 
don’t the least regret tlie silver plate—nor my 
dresses—nor my rings and bracelets. Ob ! I 
■will write some lines on this charming dis¬ 
covery which shall surpass all my previous 
efforts! ” 

“'Adieu,” th^ said, as they stood at the 
front door. “ Wo will be back in two hours. 
Bat, by the “by,” said Mrs. Delormo, “ how 
are we to kiiow^he time 7 The General is so 
strict a disciplinarian he considers unpunc- 
tnality as bad as^ cowardice. Lend him your 
watch, my dear Joseph”—(calling me—me ! 
—^by my Obristiau name !) " and we shall 
be back to the minute fixed.” “ God bless 
yon, my sweet ii'iend,” said the General, 
taking his seat, and smiling to Marianne. 

“ Heaven recompense you, my excellent 
Joseph, for all tiiat you have done 1 ” He 
lifted his eyea^ to heaven with such 
a holy air that we were quite overcome. 
But no wonder — for he had an uncle a 
bishop. 

The hour appointed for Uncle John’s 
arrival passed without his appearance^ The 
General and Mrs. Delormo—l^y Serena we 
used to call her when wo were alone—were 
much behind their time. Dinner grew cold; 
the evening began to close in; I became 
nneftsy for the safety of the interesting pair j 
Uncle John we knew to be unpunctiud—so 
did not care much for bis non-appearance; 
bat the strict disciplinarian, the militaiy 
man, who had actually borrowed my watoL 
on |>urpose: that Ae did not return Snr- 
prmed ns. 1 put on my thick stum and 

walked across to the railwav station. ,X met 
a man in my gig—<a man I aid not a . 

man with ia pipe in his s|iaf th, a; tqp ' 

boots, and coniurojf sfaoi^ts; a red waistc^t, 
a glazed hat, and carrying a flexible whip in 
his hand duch as is need by horsedeolen ht ■ ■■ 
a country fair. 

I said to this man, “Are you going to,Bose*’ 
bower Cottage 7” , , . 

“ No, I ain’t,” ho said, pulling up, and 
looking not at all resideLful. ;, 

“ Then, where are you going,” I said, to , 
this man, “ with my gig and horae 7 ” "1 

“ Your gig and horee 1 ” he said. “I 
tell yon what, young man; you looks soft, 
so ril gio ye some advice. Don’t you inter- ' 
fere with another gentleman’s property, or 
you’ll get tlie worst ou’t. I’ve bought this 
ti’ap from JJnlky Bill, which Ijus been in 
the trade for years.” j 

“ Hulky Bill is a tldef and a robber,” I 
replied, “and has imposed on the confidence of 
General Delormo.” 

“ Why, that's him—and no mistiikc. He 
s.aid it was give him as part payment of his 
wife’s salary, which was eompauiou to a young 
woman which w’ns out of her mind in this 
neighbourhood, and didn’t like to go into an 
asylum; so I gave him ten pound for tlie 
concern. I don’t mind handing it over to yon 
for a tip of live more.” 

I was struck silent. I wandered home and 
did not speak a word to Marianne all night. 
Next morning a letter from Uncle John. 

“ By this time," it said, “ your visitors have 
left yon, for I knew the very name of Hors- 
foixl would be enough. Sell off the remainder 
of your furniture, gather in your bills, pro¬ 
mise never to admit anybody into your house 
desiring a comfortable hoiue and sympathetic 
hearts, and to whom salary is no object., Let 
Marianne burn her manuscripts, and learn to 
sew, and to keep accounts, and I will set you 
straight once more, and endeavour to get you 
into some government office, where no 
great intellect will be required. But we 
must make haste ; for if a preliminary exa¬ 
mination is introduced, yon will infallibly be 
plucked.” 

Uncle John, as I began by mentioning, 
always considered me an Ass. 1 tluuk he 
will die in that opinion. „ * 
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HARD TIMES. 

BY CUABLK8 DICKENS. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

The nest raorning wns too bright a raom- 
ing for sleep, and James Harthonse rose 
early, and sat in the pleasant bay window 
of his'dre.ssing-roo!n, smoking the rare to¬ 
bacco that hacl had so wholesome an influ¬ 
ence on his 3 ’oung friend, llcposing in the 
sunlight, with the fragrance of his eastern 
pipe about him, and the dreamy smoke 
vanishing into the air, so rich and soft with 
summer odors, he reckoned up his advan- ] 
tages as an idle winner might count his gains. 
He was not at all bored for the time, and 
could give liis mind to it. 

Ho had established a confidence with her, 
from which her husband was excluded. lie 
had established a confidence with her, that 
absolutely turned upon her indifference 
towards her Inisbaud, and the absence, now 
and at all times, of any congeniality between 
them. He had artfully, but plainly assured 
her, that he knew her heart m its last most 
delicate recesses; he had come so near to her 
through its tenderest sentiment j he had 
associated himself with that feeling; and the 
barrier bebind winch she lived, had melted 
away. All very odd, and very satisfactory I 

And yet he had not, even now, any ear¬ 
nest v[ijtkedness of pdhpose in him. Publicly 
and privately, it were much better for the 
age in which he lived, that he and the legion 
of whom he was one were deaigucdly had, 
than indifferent and purposeless. It is the 
drifting icebergs setting with any current anj'- 
where, that wreck the ships. 

When the Devil goeth about like a roar¬ 
ing lion, ho goeth about in a shape by which 
few W feavages and hunters are attracted. 
But, when he is trimmed, varnished, and 
polished, according to the mode; when he 
u aweary of vice, and aweary of virtue, 
used np As to brimstone, and used up as to 
bliss; then, whether he take to the serving 
out of red tape, or to the kindling of red 
fire, he is the very Devil, 

‘ ^Janies Hartbousereelined in the window, 
iodolontly smoking, and reckoning up the 
tte^ he'Tfaad taken on the road by which he 
be tnvveUliig. Tlaie end to which 


it led w.as before him, pretty plainly ; but 
be troubled himself with no calculations' 
about it. What will be, will lie. 

As he had rather a long rido to take that 
day—for there was a public occasion “to do” 
at some distance, which afforded a tolerable 
opportunity of going ip for the (Jradgiiiid 
UiOU—he dressed earlj', and wc-nt down to 
breakfast. He was anxious to see if she had 
rekpsed since the previous evening. No. 
Ho resumed where he had left off. There 
was a look of interest for him again. 

He got through the day as much (or as 
little) to his own satisfaction,.as was to lie ex¬ 
pected under the fatiguing circumstances ; 
and came riding hack at six o’clock. There 
was a sweep of some half mile between the 
lodge and the house, and he was riding along 
at a foot pace over tlie smooth gravel, once 
Nickils’s, when Air. IJounderby burst out of 
the shrubbery with such violence as to make 
his horse shy across the road. 

“ Harthouse ! ” cried Mr. Bouuderby. 

“ Have you lieai’d ? ” 

“Heard what?” said Harthouse, sooth¬ 
ing his horse, and inwardly favoring Mr, 
Bounderby with no good wishes. 

“ Then you haven't heard ! ” 

“I have heard you, and so has this brute. 

T have heard nothing else.” 

Mr. Bounderby, red and hot, planted him¬ 
self in the centre of the pafli liefnre the 
horse’s head, to explode his bombshell with 
more eflect. 

“ The Bank’s robbed ! ” 

“ You don’t mean it! ” 

“Bobbed last night, sir.' Robbed in an 
extraordinary manner. Robbed with a false 
key.” 

Of much?” 

Mr. Bonnderb}% in his desire to make the 
most of it, really seemed mortified by being 
obliged to reply, “ Why, no ; not of very 
much. But it might have boeu.” 

“Of how much ?^’ 

“ Oh! as a sum—if you stick to a sum-^of 
not more than a huntlred and fifty pound,” 
rnvid Bounderby, with impatience. “ But it’s 
not the sum ; it’s the fact. It’s the fiict of 
the Bank being robbed, that’s the imimrtant 
circumstance. I am surprised you don’t 
see it.” ’ ■ ‘ 

“My dear Bounderby,” said James, dis- 
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niotnjHn^, MSA fiiriDg his bridle to his servautj instance last giveh of 'Mr, 

'“I (5?o see it; and am as overcome lui yon can moral ai«tmence. . ' ' 

poaailily desire nw to he, by the spectacle “A hundredhnd fifty oddpooud>”';r®l^ed[ 

afforded to-my itienti^ view. Nevertheless, Mr. Boimderiiy, “nwt sum of money, ;^ohfiig 
I- may he ailosSetl, 1 hope, to congratulate you Tom locked in sliis safe; not a veij’ strpng 
—which I do with all ray soul, J assure you safe, but that’s no matter now. Everything 
—on your not having sustained a greater was left, all right. Some time in the night, 
loss.” while this young fellow snored—Mrs. SlJareit, 

“ Th.ank’oe,” replied lV)um]‘'rhv, in a short, ma’am, you say yoti have heard him snore ? ’* 
ungracious mflSiher. “But I toll yon what. “Sir,” returned Mrs. Sjiarsit, “I cannot 
It might have been twenty thousand say that I have lieanl him imecisely snore,and 


pound.” 

*I suppose it Tni>. lit.” 
“SupjKise it might ? 


therefore must not make that statement. 
But on winter evenings, when lie has fallen 
By the Lord, you asleej) at his table, 1 have heard him, what, I 


ma^ suppose so. By Oeoige!" said Mr. should prefer to ilescrihc as partially eholse. 
Bounderby, with sundry menacing nods and 1 have heard him on sneh occasions produce 
shakes of his head, “ It iniglit have been swtmla of a nature similar to what may be 
fwiee twenty. There’s no knowing what it son\ctimcs heard in Dutch clocks. Not,” 
would h.ave lieen, or would'ut have lieen, as | saul Mrs. S])arsit, with a lofty sense of giving 
it was, blit for the, fellows’being disturbe<l.” | strict evidence, “that I would convey any 
Louisa had come up now, and Mrs. ,Sparsit, I inipntation on his moral character. Far ftxmi 
and Itifzer. it. I have always cm.siderwl Bitzer a j'oung 

“ Here’s Tom Gradgrind’s dan,ghter knows I man of the most ujn ight princi[)le ; and to 
pretty well what it might have heen, if yon that I beg to bear toy tctlinioiiy.” 
don’t,” blustered Honnderhy. “ Divipped, sir, “ Well !” s.iid the evaajierateil Bounderby, 
as if she was shot, when 1 told her! Never “ while he was smn’ing, or clmking, or Dutch* 
knew lier do siieh a thing before, I'ocs clocking, or something or othei*—living .asleep 
her credit, iimlcr the circumstance*, in my —some fellows, somehow, wlu'ther previously 
opinion !"’ concealed in the house or not remains to he 

She still looked faint and pale. James | seen, got to young Tom’s safe, foroeil it, .and 
Hnrthonse begged her to take hU ann ; and j aKsi.raeti'd the contints. Being then dis- 
W they moved on very slowly, asked how the turi>e<l, they made off; letting tli luselves out 
Jobbery had been eommilted. j at the imin door, nml doul>le-!orking it again 

“Why, I .am going to .tell you,” said (it w.ns donble-loekeil, and the key under 
Bounderby, irritably giving his arm to Mrs.; Mi-s. Hparsit's jiillow) wiih a false key, which 
Sparsit. “Tf you hadn’t been so mighty jw,is picked up in the f-tn et ne:tv the Iktiik, 
particular about the sum, 1 should h.ive 1 about tivelve o’clock lo-d.iy. No alarm takes 
Degun to tell you before. Yon know this, jdace, till this chap, Bilzer, turns out this 
lady (for she i» a lady), Mrs. S)J!lrf,it ?” | mcrniiig and begins to ojien and prep.aie the 

“ I have already bad the honor \ offices for VniBiness. 'J'lien, looking at Tom's 

« Very well. And this young man, Bitzer, | safe, he sees the door .ajar, and finds the look 
you saw him too on the 8.1 me occasion?” Mr. forced, and the tiiniiey gone.” 

■Hatthouse iiiclineil his hc.ad in assent, and “ Where is Tom, by the liy ?” asked Hart- 
BitSser knuckled his forehead. honsiv glancing ronml 

“VeiyweJJ, 'Ihey live at the Bank. You “ ITe has been helping the police,” said 
know they live at the B.ank perhajts? Very Bounderby, “.and stays behind at the Bank, 
well. Yesleiilay afternoon, at the close of! I wish these fellows^ad (licd to rab me 
business horn’s, everything was put away as I when I was at his time of life. They would 
usual. Tn the iron room that this young have been out of pocket, if they had invested 
fellow bleeps outside of, there was never i eighteeniieucc in the job : I can tell ’dm 


fellow bleeps outside of, there was never 1 eighteenpeucc in the job; 
mind hnw’ mui-h. In the little safe in young that.” 

TVrtn’s closet, the%ife used for petty purposes, “ Is anylwdy suspected ? ” , 
there was a hundred and fifty odd pound.” “Suspected? 1 should think J;hore waa 


“Hundred and fifty-four, seven, one,” said!somebodysnaiiected, Egod !”said Bounderby, 
Bitzer. ! relinquishing Mrs. Sparsit’s arm to wipe hit 

“ (?OTne !” retorted Bounderby, stopjiing to j heated he.ad, “Josiah Bounderby of Coke- 
wheel round noon him, “let’s have none ofUowii is not to lie plundered and nobody 
tfrar" interruptions. It's enough to be rob-' 8Ha;icc(,ed. No, thank yon ! ” 
bed while you’re snoring beeanso yon’re too j Might Mr. ILu-thouse inquire Who was 
oomfortable, without being put right with sua]iected ? 


ymtr four seven ones. I didn’t snore, myself, 
when I wa.s your age, let me tell you. I 


“Well," said Bounderby, slopping and 
faring about to ooiifront 1 hem .all, “ I’ll tell 


hadn’t victuals enough to snore. And j yon. It’s not to be meiitioneil everywhere ; 
I didn't four seven one. Not if I knew it.” j it’s not to be raontioneii anywhere ; in order 
Bitzer knuckled his forehead again, in a that the acoundrels coiiceine,d (Uiora’s a gang 
srJl|l£ing m.anner, and seemed at once par* of’em) m.ay be thrown off tbeir guard. Bo 
tici^Uy impressed and depressed by tho 1 take this in oontidence. Now wait a bit;** 












wiper] his head “What seen—-night after iiiglM>—watrf(iiigthe.Bankf' 
. j’Otl isiiy to i” here .he violently ex- —To his7«rhiiig about ith^re'-^ahev dark #— 
) “;to a Hand being in It 1” To its striking Mrs. Spnrsit-r-iltat lie could 


Beuhderby, “ and that’s the man. 

__ 1 _____ 


inquiry to-day—that he was also noticed by 


liouisa iaiuMy uttered some word of lucre- the lieighboura J ” Having come to the 


dttlity and surprise. 

“ O yes ! I know ! ” said Btmndrrby, imme¬ 
diately catching at the sound. “I know! 


climax, Mr. Bonmlerby, like an oriental 
dancer, put his tambourine on his h&ad. 

“ SiiHiiicious," said James llaithouse, “cer- 


I am used to that. I know all about it. taiiily.” 

Tiiey are the finest people in the wmbl, tliese “ 1 think so, sir,” said Bounderby, with a 
follows are. Tliey have got the gift of Uie gab, defiant nod. “I think so. But there are 
they have. They only w;mt to have tlmir more of 'em in it. There’s :vn old woman, 
rights explained to tliem, they do. But I One never hears of these things till the mis- 
tell you what. Show me a dis8iitiafi< d llarnl, chief’s done j all sorts of defects are found 
a.nd I’ll show you a man lliat’a fit for any- out in the stable door after the horse is 

thing bad, I don't onro uh.at it is.” stolen ; there’s an old woman turns uji now. 

Another of the popular fictions of Ooke- An old woman wlio seems to have been flying 
town, which some pains liad been taken to' ii.to town on a broomstick, eve-iy now ami 
disseminate—and whicli some people really j tiie.n. /i/ie walehcs the place a whole day 

believed. " ; Iwfnre this fellow begins, and, on the night 

“ But I am acqn.ainled with these eliaps,” 1 when you .stiw him, she steals .away with liHU 
said Bounderby. *1 can read ’em ofi’, like | ami Isolda a council with him—I suppose, to 
books. Mr.s. SjiarHit, ina’ain, 1 appeal toUnake her repoi-t on going off duty, and he 
you. "Wlifit w.aviiing 4Ucl I give tiiat felhnv, | damned to her.” 

the first time ho set foot in tiie lioiise, wlicii There was such a person in the room that 
the express object of ills visit was to know how I night, and she Bhrunk from oliservation, 
he could knock Beligion o\er, and the tlioiudit Louis.a. 

EstaUislieil Church '! Mrs. Spnrsit, in poiiil'| “Tlii.s is not a.ll of’em, even as we already 
of high connexions, you are on a le.vel with iknow ’em,” s.aid Bounderby, wif.li many nods 
the aristoorjvcy,—did 1 say, or did 1 n<it say,''of lihidcu meaning. “But 1 have a-dd 
to that fellow, ‘ you can’t lilde the Irutli from j euon.uli for tlyj present. \’'ou’ll have the 
mo ; you .are not the kind of fellow I lik<>; i goodness to keep it quiet, and mention it to 
you’ll come to no good.'? ” ' ' no one. It may take time, but we shall have 

Assnreilly, sir,’’ returned Mrs, Sparsit,!’em. It’s policy to give'em line enough, and 
“you <li<l, in a Idglily impressive iii.anncr, there’s no objection to that.” 
give Iiini .such an ailiuonitiou.” “ OF course, they will be punished with the 

“ Wlien he shocked you, m.a’am,” said utmost rigor of the law, ns notice-boania 
Boundciby ; “when he shocked your ftel- observe,” replied James Havthouse,“ and servo 
ings ?” them right. Bellow's who go in for Banks 

“Yes, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, with a must take the conscquence.s. If there woes 
meek shake of lier head, “he certainly did no consequences, we should all go in for 
so. Though I do not moan to say but that Banks.” He h.ad gently Icflcen Louisa’s 


my feelings may lie weaker on such points— 
more tbulbh, if the term is ]>refei'red—than 
they miglit Jiave been, if I had always occu- 
jpleJ my' present position.” 


parasol from her hand, ami had put it up foit 
licr ; and she walked under its siiadc*, though 
the sun did not shine there. 

“For the present, Ijoo Eoundprby,” sajd 


Mr. Bounderby stared with a bursting her husband, “liere’s Mrs. Sparsit to look 
pride at Mr. Harthouee, as much as to say, after, Mrs. Sparsit’s nerves have been acted 
■“ I am the propiietor.of tins female, and she’s njion by this bu.siness, and she’ll slay here a 
♦vrorth y'our attoiitioir, I think?” Then, day or two. So, make her comfort-aide.” 
resumed his discourse. “ Thank you very much, air,” that discreet 

“You can recall for youi'self, Harthouae, lady observed, “init piny do not let My eom- 
what I said to him when you saw him. I fort be a consideration. Anything will do 
didn’t miiieo the matter with him. I niu for INIe.” 

never mealy with ’em. I know’ em. Very It soon appeared that if Mrs. Spnrsit had a 
Well, sir. 'iltree days after tlir.t, he l«dted. failing in iter assoctiatiou vviih that domestic 
- Went off, nobody knows whera ; n« ray mother eslaldishnient, it waa that site was so exee^ 
^ in my infancy—only with this (iilTarcnce, sivcly regardless of he.rself ami reg.anifulof 
■tjiat he is a worse subject than my mother, otiiers, as to be a nuisance. On,being shown 
wpcysible. What did he do before he went] her chamber, she was so dreadfi.lly sensible 
Wnat do you say; ” Mr. Bounderby, witli of its comforts as to suggest tlie inferenee 
,ys hat, in liis hand, gave a beat upon the that she would have preferred to pass the 
^whai eveiy little division of his sentences, night on,the mangle in the laundry. . True, 
*d if it,were a tambourine; “'to bis being the Bowlers and the Scadgerses were accus- 
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totned to splendor, it is my duty to 
remember,” Mrs. Spsi^t was fond of observ¬ 
ing with a lofly grace: particularly wlien any 
of the domestics were present, “ that what I 
was, I am no longer. Indeed,” said she, 
“if I could altogether ooncol the remem¬ 
brance that Mr. Sparsit was a Powler, or 
that I myself am related to the Scadgers 
family ; or if I could even revoke the fact, 
and make myself a person of common 
descent and ordinary connexions; I would 
gladly do so. 1 should think it, under exist- 
mg circumstances, right to do so.” The same 
Henuitical state of mind led to her renuncia¬ 
tion of made dishes and wines at dinner, 
until fairly comm.-mded by Mi'. Jloundei’by 
to take them; when she sitid, “Indeed you 
are very good, sir;” and departed from a 
resolution'of which she had made rather 
formal and public auuouucement,to“waitfor 
the simple mutton.” She was likewise deeply 
apologetic for wanting the salt; and, feeling 
amiably bound to bear out Mr. Bouuderby 
to the fhliest extent in the testimony he had 
borne to her nerves, occasionally sat back 
in her chair and silently wept; at wlilch 
periods a tear of large duaeusious, like a 
crystal ear-ring, might be observed (or 
xa^er, must be, for it insisted ou public 
..’notice) sliding down her Zlomaii nose. 

But Mrs. Sparsit’s greatest point, first and 
Jast, wiis her determination to pity Mr. 
Bouuderby. There were occasions when in 
looking at him she was involunUirily moved 
to shake her head, as who should say, “ Alas 
poor Yorick! ” After allowing herself to be 
betrayed into these evidences of emotion, she 
would force a lambent brightness, and would 
^be fitfully cheerful, and would say, “ You 
•have still good spirits, sir, I am thankful to 
findand would appear to hail it as a blessed 
dwpeniiation that Mi'. Boimderby bore up as 
he did. One idiosyncrasy for which _ slie 
often apologhjied, slie found it excessively 
diffi(mlt to conquer. Site hod a curious jm'o- 
pensity to call Airs. Bounderby “ Miss Grad- 
grind,” and yielded to it some three or four 
score times in the course of the evenuig. 
Her repetition of this mistiike covered Mrs. 
Bpai'rit with modest confusion; but indeed, 
she said, it seeiftW so natural to say Miss 
Gradgrind : whereas, to persuade herself 
that Ae young lady whom she had had the 
hai)pinee8 of knowing from a child could be 
really and truly Mi-sj. Bouuderby, she found 
almost impossible. It was a fuidher singu¬ 
larity of tills remarkable case, that the more 
she thought .about it, the more impossible it 
appeared ; “the diflerences,” she observed, 
being such—” 

In the drawing-room after dinner, Mr. 
Bounderby daried the case of the robbery, 
exaiiiinecl the witnesses, made notes, of the 
^evidence, found tke suspected persons guilty, 
;.and senteuced them to the extreme puuish- 
'^meut «f ^t!]a)v. That done, Bitzer was dis¬ 
missed to town >i^ith instructions to recom¬ 


mend Tom to come home tlbe 
train. 

When candles were liroqght, Mw. w™.,... 
murmured, “ Don’t be low, sir. Pray let me 
see you cheerful, sir, as 1 used, to do.” 'Mr. 
Bounderby, upon whom these consolations 
had begun to produce the efiact of making 
him, in a bull-beaded blundering way, sen¬ 
timental, sighed like some large sea-animal-. 
“I cannot bear to see you so, sir,” said 
Mrs. Sparsit. “ Try a band at backgammon, 
sir, os you used to do when I liad the honor 
of living under your roof.” “I haven’t played 
backgammon, ma’am,” said Mr. Bouuderby, 
“since tliat time.” “No, sir,” said Mi'S. 
Sjiarsit, soothingly, “I am aware that you 
have not. I remember that Miss Gradgi'ind 
takes no interest in the game. But I shall' 
be happy, sir, if you will condescend.” 

They played near a window, opening on the 
garden. It was a fine night; not moonlight, 
but sultry and fragrant. Louisa and Mr. 
Harthouse strolled out into the garden, where 
their voices could bo heard in the stillness, 
though not what they said. Mrs. Sparsit, 
from her place at the backgammon board, 
was constantly straining her eyes to pierce 
the shadows without. “ What’s the matter, 
ma’am'! ” said Mr. Bouuderby; “ you don’t 
see a Pire, do you ? ” “ Oh dear no, sii*,” 
returned Mrs. Sparsit, “ I was thinking of the 
dew t ” “ What have you got to do with 
the dew, ma’am 1 ” said Mr. Bounderby, ■ 
“ It’s not myself, sir,” returned Mrs. Spai'- 
sit, “1 am fearful of Miss Gradgrlud’s 
taking cold.” “ She never lakes cold,” said' 
Mr. Bounderby. “Kcally, sii'?” said Mrs. 
Sparsit. And was affected with a cough in 
her throat. 

When the time di'ew near for retiring, Mr. 
Bounderby took a gla-ss of water. “ Oh, sir 1 ” 
said Mrs. Sparsit. “ Not your sherry warm, 
with lemon-peel aJid nutmeg ? ” “ Why, I 
have got out of the habit of taking it 
now, ma’am,” said Mr. Bounderby. “The, 
more's the pity, sir,” returned Mra. Spar- 
sit ; “ you are losing all j'our good old habits. 
Cheer up, rir! If Miss Gradgrind will peri- ■ 
mit me, 1 will offer to make it for you, as I 
have often done.” 

Miss Gradgrind readily permitting Mrs. 
Sparsit to do anything she pleased, that 
considerate lady maffe the beverage, and 
handed it to Mr. Bounderby. “It will 

f ou good, sir. It will warm your liear^. 
t is the sort of thing you want, and ought tp 
take, sir.” And when Mr. Bouuderby saig, 

“ Your health, ma’am ! ” she answered with 
great feeling, “ Thank you, sir. The same to 
you, and happiness also.” finally, she wished 
him good night, with great pathos; and Mr. . 
Bounderby went to bed, witn a mau.dli]g,pej|' 
suasion tnat he had been crossed in some¬ 
thing tender, though he could not, for hiS;^ 
have mentioned what it was. 

Long after Louisa had undressed ,an(l 
Iain down, she watched and waited Yof 'lier 








I 9 r 9 th«v's oottODgltoine. Thftt could hardly be, *' You are tired,” she 
until aU hour poet midnight; but more in her usual way. 
cotjutry silence, which did anything " Yes, I am miite tire 
but calm the trouble of her thoughts, time “You have Ijeeliso 1 
lagged wearily. At last, when the dat knees to-day. Have any fri 
aha stillneBS had seemed for hours to thicken made 1 ” 

«one anoUber, she heaid the bell at the gate. “Only those you ha 


“You are tired,"she whispered J^pescntly, 


“ Yes, I am cpite tired Out." 

“You have Ijeen so hniried and disturbed 
-day. Have any fresh discoveries beM 


.one another, she heaid the bell at the gate. “Only those you have heard of, from>— 
She felt as though she would have been glad him," 

that it rang on until daylight; but it ceased, “ Tom, have you said to any one that we 
and the circles of its last sound spread out m.ido a visit to tliosc people, anil that we saw 
fainter and wider in the air, and all was dead those thice together ?" 
again. “No. 1 )idn’t yon yourself particularly ask 

She waited yet some quarter of an hour, as mo to kee]) it quiet, when you asked mo to 
she judged. Then she aiose, put ou a loose go there with you ?” 

robe, and went out ot her room in the d.-vrk, “Yes. But I did not know then what was 
and up tlie slaireaso to her biotber's room, going lo happen.” 

His door being shut, she soIUy opened it and “ Nor I neither. How could II” 

spoke to him, approaching his bod -witli a He was very quick upon her witli this 

noiseless step. retort. 

She kne elcd down beside it, p.assod her ami “ Ought I to say, after wh.at has happened,” 
over his nock, and drew his face lo hers. She f lud Ins sister, standing by the bod—ohe had 
knew that he only t« igued to be asleep, but gradually withdrawn herself and risen, “ that 


she s.aid notliing to liiiu. 


He started by and by as if ho were just I say so 1 


1 made tliat visit 1 Should I say so ? Must 


then awakened, and asked who that was, and 
wliat was the matter < 


“ Good Heavens,Loo,” returned her brother, 
“ you are not in the habit of asking my advice. 


“ Tom, have you anything to tell me 1 Say what you like. If you k<‘i>p it to your- 
If ever you loved me in your hie. and have self, I shall keep it to »nyself. It ydu disclose 
anything concealed from every one besides, it, there’s an end of it.” 

. ^ sa Ti-_ A .1___j 1 . »l_ _ 1 


tell it to me.” 


It was too dark for either to see the other’s 


“ 1 don’t know what you mean, Loo. You f.ice ; but each seemed very attentive, and to 


have bten dreaming.” 
“My deal brother.” 


she laid her head down 


consider before speaking. 

“ Tom, do yon believe the man I gave the 


on his pillow, and her hair flowed over him money to. is really implicated in this crime/” 
as if she would hide limi from cv ery one but “1 don’t know, I don’t sec why he shouldn’t 


herselt: “is there iioUmig that you Inve to be.” 


tell me ? Is there nothing you ciui tell me, 
if you will. Yon can tell me nothing tlial will 
change me (.) 1'oni, tell me the truth ! ” 

“ 1 don’t know what you mean. Loo.” 


“ He seenied to me an honest man.” 
“Another jierson may Seem to yon dis¬ 
honest, and yet not be so.” 

'ihero was a pause, for he had hesitated 


“As you lie here alone, my dear, in the and stopped, 
aielam lioly night, so you uuist lie somewhere “ In short,” resumed Tom, os if he had 
one night, when even I, if I am living then, made up his mind, “if you come to that, per- 
shall have left you. As I am here beside you, haps I was so far from being .altogether in 
barefoot, anclotlu‘d,uudistiiigaisiiable in dork- his favor, that I took him outside the door 
ness, so must 1 lie through .all tlie night of to tell him quietly,‘that 1 thought ho might 
my decay, until lam duht. lu the name of that couiider himself veiy well off to get such a 


tiiiio, Tomj tell ms the Inilh now! ” 
“ Wiat is it you want to know 1" 


windtall as be had got from my sister, and 
that I hoped he would make a good use of it. 


“You may be certain;” in the energy of You remember whether 1 took him out or 
her love she took lilm to her bosom as if ho not. I say nothing against the man; he may 
were a child j “that I will not reproach you. be a very good fellow, for anything I know; 
You may be certain that I will be com- I hope he is.” 


passionate and true lo you. You may be 
certain that 1 will save you at whatever cost. 


“ \Yas,he offended by what yon said 1” 

“ No, he took it pretty well; he was civil 


O Tom, have you nothing to tell me 1 Whisper enough. Where ore yon, Loo ?” He sat up 
very sofUy. Say only ‘yes,* and 1 shall in bed and kissed her. “Good night, my dear, 
tmaerstand you! ” good night! ” 


tmaerstand you! ” good night! ” 

She turned her ear to his lips. Wit he “You have nothing more to tell me ?” 
remained doggedly silent “ No. What should I have 1 You wouldn’t 

“ Not a word, Tom J ” have me tell you a lie 

“How can I say Yes, or how can I say No, “I wouldn’t have you do that to-night, . 
when I don’t know what yon mean 1 Ijoo, Tom, of all the uights in your life; many and 
you are a brave, kind girl, worthy I begin to much happier as I hope they will be.” 
think of a better brother than I am. But I “ Thank yon, my dear Loo. I am so tired, 
have noUiiDg more to eay. Go to bed, go to that I urn sure 1 wonder 1 don’t say anything, 
bed." ' I to get to sleep. Go to bed, go to bed.” 









Jiei*. again, tnrped roiyid, drew 
the coverlet over his ^d lay ae atitl as 
if that time had comel:>y#Mchslie had adjured 
him. She stood for some time at the bedside 
befdre she slowly hioved away. She stopped 
at the door, looked feick when she had opened 
x’ it, and asked him if he had called her ? Bat 
he lay still, and she softly closed the door 
and returned to her room. 

Then the wretched boy looked cautiously 
up and found her gone, ciept out of bed, 
fa.steued bis door, and threw huuself upon his 
pillow again : tearing his hair, morosely 
crying, grudgingly loving her, liatefully but 
iiQpenitently spurning himself, and no less 
hatefully and nuprolitably spurning all the 
good in the world. 

THE LEAllNED SAILOE. 

OscE upon a time it was the ne’er-do-woll 
of any family who went to sea, and he went 
out under the impression that he would not 
do very well, even if he stiould rise among 
sailors to tile head of his profession : always 
supposing that he had not entered the navy 
•or John tJoiujKwiy’s service. Ho would be, 
when at his best, only the captain of a 
trading vessel, a man scarcely dintinguished 
„ ^inteliectually from a dealer in marine stores. 

. lops occupation was held to be no voucher f(jr 
hisresjX'ctability, orforbis knowledge of auy- 
* thing more than a few practical details about 
ropes and sails and com]iusses.' Little mol's 
BCJeuce was credited to him for his jiower of 
guiding his ship from London to Eio Jiiueiro 
than would bo supposed to be in the posses- 
siou of a cab-driver able to guide hishorsu fnna 
Peckbitm to the Bauk. Now, however, times, 
if they are not much changed, are changing, 
and, the advance from barber-surgery to an 
a||(|(|'pi'odaoing Jenners and John Hunters, 
wiatf not gi'eater than the advance will bo 
from the deca 3 'iiig race of skippers to the age 
that will proifrice merchant officers looking 
a}K>B tlieir profession as a learned one, ana 
ranking withtlie best class in the aristocracy 
of intellect. 

Thiit the youngster who goes to sea shall 
ever be considered by his friends really to 
have embraced ui|fs of the learned professions 
may seem a I’emaikablj' foolish expectation.; 
Time will show. Medicine was once a 
calling exercised only by slaves, who had no 
reason to antieijiatu its present dignity. But 
a boy, it will be said, goes to liis ship while 
very young, and afterwards has little time for 
study. For book-study, perhaps. Yet, 
inasmuch as book-learning consists largely of 
intelligence received by hearsay from all 
quarters of the world, he may be no bad scho¬ 
lar whose work cames him about the world, 
and -who is i^ualificd to observe those things 
for himself in nature which are by others 
- only seen in print. As one may learn Fre iich I 
among Fremmmeu, Spanish among Spaniards, 
alfflost without opening a dictionary, so may a' 


sailor, who is always seeing 
shore-going philosophers can 
write, become, with a right use 
and opportunities, ten times 
learned' than a landsman, —and t^at,'^ 
perhaps, by help of but a tenth part of 
landsman’s literai'y toil. A certain quanMlyj' 
of book-work is of course essential, as. tqe ' 
means by which a sailor becomes qualidc'd , 
uuderataud wbat he sees, knows what to laoki 
for, and how to observe. The learned sailor 
will not he in a cuuditiou to dispense with 
boi>k.s; we only contend that he can become j, 
lea.rned without more reading than his mode 
of life will readily jiermit. 

And there will hereafter he great need that 
tlie merchant officer should bo, in the broadt' 
and true sense of the word—by wliicli we 
steadily abide—a learned man. Tho same' 
ch.'uige is coming over tho profession of the 
sailor that has come over other inofessions 
long ago. Its moans and appliances oi'e 
enlarging. Knowledge has increased enough 
to make it evident that an investigation of 
many secrets, and an application of many 
known principles of nature, are more and 
moie becoming necessary for its pei’fect’* 
}iractice. Tho sailor in a hurricane now 
u-.es, or ought to use, liis knowledge.of the 
tlicoi’ 3 ' of stoinis, and saves his vessel from 
distie3.s or lus.i easily enough l)y help of a 
littio of ids learning. TJie Sailor on a voyage 
obsei'ves winds .*iiid cuireuts ; and, thanks to 
a subtle comprcltensiun of what we 3uay call 
the internal anatom}’ of the seas traveiscd 
by his vessel—sueh, for e-vample, as may be 
found broadly displayed in Liouteuaut 
Maury’s Wind and Current Ch.arts, and bis 
Sailing Directions—he makes clipping voy¬ 
ages, that bless the man of trade witli quick 
returns, aud bless tlie world through the- 
increased vitality of commerce. Ncarh a thou¬ 
sand luerciiaut captains now leave the Ame¬ 
rican ports freighted witli results oftlielat^t 
invesligations, aud at the same time in¬ 
structed how to investigate, so 'that fresh 
infoi'Uiation may be stored. ^Their voyages 
to California are, through such knowledge, 
shortened by a third; aud the seamen who 
arc competent to take notes, sailing abroad in 
all directions, have determined accurately , 
the limits within which sperm-whales an4 ' 
other whales are found, to the gnaHt, 
help of the whale-fishery; have discovered a; 
system of southwardly monsoons in the 
equatorial regions of the Atlantic, and on 
tho west coast of America; have determined 
a vibratory motion of the trade-wind zones, 
with their belts of calms and their limits ior 
every month of the year; have added greal^ ' 
to the distinctness of our knowledge on .thb 
subject of the Gulf Stream ; have discovered, 
the existence of currents nearly as remai^-' V 
able in the Indian Ocean, oni the coast'of 
China, and on the north-western coast <n 
I America, besides storing up other knq'^lo^,. 

I all in the most direct vray conducive tp 


















iHl ib^mercd, I>e8i(ifi81>«>iiig gains to soplier, all look for iap^, important afd irola 
l^e rapid exponaion both of. the learning that is i^Ioped and aciltik-hd 
V:ee and knowledge for which we at-sea. 

'in these days reason to look, will pro- j To the mind of the learned sailor, eyeiy- 
djat)^ in the next goneraUon higher and more thing will bring kiiowledgi. “ The wind on 1 
hiinjeMUs demands than ever on the energies rain," here we quote Lieutenant Maury’s 
of Uie merchant officer; the sea will becomeown words, in the pi'ufiicc to his Sailing' 


S'Hidnaeixsnanc omcer; xue sea will uecoiDo j owu words, m tlie pryiacc to his oailmg 
. in ^ greater degree than it ever has been, the > Itirccliuiis, “the wind and min ; the vapour, 
hl^iway of nations ; and thd sailor’s vocation | auil the cloud ; the tide, the current, the 
wxirbecome ouo of the noblest in the world, siiltness and depth, and temperature and 
Sow much the sailor has to leoi'u and, colour of the sea ; the shade of the sky ; 
teach, Lieutenant Maury, we think, was tlie ^ the temperature of the air ; the lint and 
drat to show, and to cause to be felt in nii' shape of the clouds ; the height of the tree 
effective way. We doubt whetlier any seaman | ou the shore, the size of the leaves, the bril- 
hltherto has done so much as this geuUemau | Uaucy of the dowers; each and all may be 
foi’ the real elevation of his calling among all: reg.arded as the exjioneut of certain physical 
nations and in every kind of service. He be-i couibiuation.s, mid, therefore, as the expres* 
longs to the Ameuenu n,avy, but he seeks , siou in which Natqro chooses to announce 
cordial co-ojieratiou with all uierchautodiccrs, I her own meaning; or, if we please, the 
Tnero is tlie sea, ho says in effect, covering language in which she writes down the opera- 
three-fourths of the suifiico of the globe, the; tiou of her own law's. To understand that 
widest field for disoovery .mJ ohservatioii ^ language, aud to interpret aright those law;^ 
that this jilanet oilers. There is the atmo- ; is the object of the uuJertakiiig which those 
sphere over earth aud sea; the sailor has! who co-operate with me have in hand. No 
three-fourths of the whole human pow er ol! f.ict gathered in such a field as this, there- 
iiivestigatiiig that. More than three-fourths,; tore, can come amiss to those who ti-ead the 
for tho sailor's atmos]>hcre is found always | walks of inductive philosophy; for in the 
subject only to iU own unconqdicated laws ; liandbook of Nature, everj such fact is a syl- 
its winds blow o\ er a vast plain of watci', | lahle ; and it is by patiently collecting fact - 
ofleriug tbciu no such huidnuice, forcing them after fact, and by joining together syllable 
into no such sliifts us they ai'e put to in ^ after sylla'de, that we ma^' finally seek to 
glassing over laud, wiieie they aie vexed by , read aright from the great volume which the 
mountain-tups, v,illcy.s, idaius, wooils, lakes ^ mariner at sea and the philosoplier on the 
and rivers, tli.at all nie.lJle with the move-j niuiiutaiii see spread out before thetn." So 
meut of the air. 1*7 uppl.i iiig to their use, speak.s Lieutenant Maury, not as an iiuio- 
the secrets of the air aud water, sliijis tr.ivel '■ valor, but au expoueut of that clmpter in tho 
from shore to shore. Tho better they know j Ivistory of scannuiship which is to be found ' 
such secrets—^luid more than half of them on the new leaf that society is just now 
still rem.aiu unrovealed—with the greater turning over. 

safety, certainty, and sjieed will tho ships Of Mr. Maury’s part in. such a chapter, 
travel. The sailor has only to ofirry with mention has beeu once or twice made in fit^k 
him ])ropcr instruuieuts, a mind instructed journal. A few lines of narrative are 
to observe, aud an aeciu'.ite and punctual that we need now supply. In November, 
habit of note-biking, to becDino not merely a j eighteen hundred and fifty-ono^ upplication 
promoterof the iutei’csls of his own calling—, was made by the English to the Amorioan 
though lie is that in the first place—hut also government for certain aid in enabling 
a be-nefaetor to all kinds of men. The obser- officers of the Eoyal Engineers, on American 
vatiou that may mean little wheu taken by soil, to take meteorological observations upon 
itsulf, has only to be placed in the h.mde of au uiiifoim plan, and for any co-operation that 
an instructed hydrographer, or meteorolo"i.st, the scientific men of tlie 'Oiiited States might 
who has at the same time laid before him be disposed to afl'ord. To Lieutenant Mamy, 
the contemporary records of observatiomi in his capacity of Superintendent of the 
made by other sailors at diflferent points National Observatory at Wasbingtou, this 
of the surface of the sea, aud truths application was iu the natural course of 
of the grandest kind are coufirmed or business referred. His reply was not merely 
elicited. Whom does it not concern to under- approval of the idea, but extension of it to a 
stand exactly, us only sailors eon enable us systematic and uniform plan of oliscrvatiou, 
tounderataiid, the laws tliat rc'gulatc certain not only on the soil of every country, but 
conditions of’ the atmosphere? Wo call among sailors over the surface of all seas. 
WBidher capricious, only because we are not This notion coming back to England, our 
yifii clever enough to penetrate its mysteries. Royal Society reported against the idea of 
Moist winds, essential to the growth of attempting to procure the substitution of any 
plants, all blow fkmi the sea; the culti- uniform system for the' various jilans of 
vktoitiof the vine and olive may be helped observation used by various men of science 
by tile same knowledge that is ooUedted for in one country and another,'inasmuch as 
the service of the mariner; the husband- their labours were already very valuable, 
the merchant, statesman, and philo- and (as we understand the report) tiiey 
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'woiild aot at all like to be interferod -vritli. 
The idea of an umforia syBiem of obser¬ 
vation, earned out by all countries in 
their ships, the same society approved, 
and to this, therefore, the assent of Eimland 
to the American sui'Qostion vras confined In 
deference to the Iloyal Society, Jiieutcnant 
Maijry limited his projiosal to this, ■when 
thei’e was estiiMished utterwards a conference 
of pnicticiil and learned men of all nations, 
■which met last year at Brussels, in the months 
of August and Sejitemher, to discuss the 
subject. Enough was then said to prove tliat 
our Iloyal Society underrated the lilnTal dis¬ 
positions of jdiiloiophcis in Eurojic. An 
uniform system of land ohservations would 
have been I'vadily agreed upon ; but inasmueh 
as tliat question lay beyond the declared pur¬ 
pose of the conference, it was not ibi-mally 
dieeussed ; and, alter plaJinLng a model form 
of log lor the tabular i-eeord of those mattci-s 
from wliieli i( was most imiiorfcant that each 
saihu- should bring information liomc. the 
conlerence was closed. The form of log re¬ 
commended by the Gotiferencc was to be 
sjipliwl to use in the uavich of the chief 
European states; anrl tlioiinh the employ¬ 
ment of it was never to bo made binding 
upon mercLant oflioers, yet the aoluntaiy u'«e 
ol it by them was to ho encouraged to the 
utmost. For the sake, lliciefore, holli of ■jiro- 
vldiug such eucourageimut and qualifying 
merchant seamen to observe, the jVincx-ican 
government uudei takes that every nierohant 
vessel cariying the Bnissids log, and filling uji 
piimtually—^uot necessarily the Avhole, but 
at least a certain number of its columns, 
its barometer and thermometer being' 
com]Kired with standard iiistmimnts, shall 
he offitaally and gratuitously supplied 
with all the nautical works which its 
observations help to make. They go out 
tiUid up with instiuincnta by private 
enteipvise. supplied by the state with all the 
newest charts; tlieiu lire a tliousan<l such 
trading vessels as we have said .'droady in the 
aervice of the Unitoil States ; and so we have 
alrcaily the sea dotted with fl<aiting observar 
tones. 

For having given the first .sfrong pull in 
Oiis excellent diHction, it is our duty heartily 
to exm-ess our oldigaturns to Americ.a. But 
merchant seamen in this countiy do not mean 
to be inactive. Obstinate and ignorant skh)- 
^MSiw still exist, of course, on each side of tne 
Atlantic, but the men who make themselves 
heard abroad and at home are they who are 
working hard for tlie devclopnjunt of their 

I irofessiou. A handsome W'ork has been 
ately issued by an English captain, who has 
commanded six or seven trading vessels, and 
commands now one of the reninsulaar and 
Oriental steamers—f'ajitain Methven. Tt is 
a book called The Log of a Merchant Officer, 
describing what a sea life is, and what it 
ought to be, what a log is, and tvhat it 
ought tt> ^e, presenting at the close a reid log 


in fac-simile, elementai 7 in itsteaphu^'^lheV 
able in its style, pleasantly embellmiM by 


able in its style, pleasantly embeUi^iin by 
the author’s pencil, and just costly enough to 
mako it valueil by the young gentleman who, 
having made up ni.s mind to go to sea, shall 
have received it as a present from some 
thoughtlul uncle. So much we undertake to 
Say of it, though we are npt reviewers. 
Captain Methvlii’a whole purpose seerps to 
US to he the hastening of the day when the’ 
profe.saion of the sailor shall he what we have 
a ri^ht'to call a luaiued man. Sir Willigm 
Eeid, who, by his work on Storms, ranks with 
the first of those whose labours tend to this 
cssenti.nl and inevitable end, says of the 
mercantile marine that “ lie can imagine few 
pursuits of a higher kind than tins,” and, 
pointing out how “the increasing miplication 
of science to practical navigation calls for new’ 
acquirements in the sea commander,” ex¬ 
presses cordial apjireciatiou of Captain 
Methven’s efforts. And J)r. Lyon Playfair, 
ushering the Cajitain's book into the world, 
adds, still in the same vein, “ Certainly there 
is no jirofesbion embracing a higher kind 
of knowledge than that of the seaman. Even 
in itb most limited range there is a necesbity 
furau empirical if not a rational acquaint¬ 
ance ■with the i'uiulainciital Initlis of pnysical 
geograidiy, astronomy, matlicmatics, ine- 
chamcs.magnitism, mi'tcorology, anil tlic laws 
of health. In advancing competition, scien¬ 
tific knowledge, in every trade iuul profession, 
iias become the euudition for true ruuccss, 
both .among iudividualb and nations.” 

We theiefbrc warn young men going, or 
jnst gone to sea, that the vocation of tlie 
unlearned sailor is departing, and that they 
ninsl qualify themselves, so that they may 
liold their ground under a new order of 
tilings. As hints to tliem we will not intrude 
any impertinent ideas of our own, but take 
advantage of the exiiericncc of Captain Meth¬ 
ven, and cite tliree or four of his suggestions. 

In the first place wo will call attention to 
the fact that although the ships at the port 
of Blackwall offer more advantages than 
jicrhaps any other to young gentlemen who 
“ go to sea,” yet of all tlie lads of good con¬ 
nexion who have entered on a sea-life at that 
port during tlie last fifteen years, not twenty 
have risen to the command of a ship. Why 
do the youths fail 1 For want of right pre- 
liminarv training. The men, agam, who 
really liave risen to command, have, as a 
class, not been equal to their duties. The 
standai'd set up for captains of the old India* 
men, is rarely reached by men who go out 
in command of vessels as to size, mode), and 
canvas, far superior to those old Indiamen, 
and carrying crows that increase by a great 
deal the weight of responsibility, ghfp- 
building, and ship-commanding have not kept 
pace with each oilier,—one has advanced, the 
other has, in some respects stepped backward. 
All quick eyes, however, are now well on tiie 
almt; other days are ooming hr tU* 






saerc^iQti and .they have, in put, 

' td^Kty A hoy ^ins nothing by going 

'^iPat a too unntae age; let , him wait till he 
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^jl^ntary knowledge he can acquire of algebra, 
Mometiy, the use of logarithms, trigonometry, 
Md the chief branches of natural philosophy. 
He cannot be too skilful with the pepcil, and 
c^onld understand shading with Indian ink, 
and as .much as he can acquire of the use of 
colour. He should have learnt one modem 
language, and if he stay ashore some mouths 
beyond the age of fifteen, he may spend them 
in reading Hiddlo’s “Navigation.” 

Let him then enter, we will say, on board 
a Blackwall ship, and make his first voyage 
withopt books, studying with his eyes, j-e.ady 
to do anything, spending iiis leisure rather 
among the men in the tops, learning from 
them how to knot, reefing auJ fmling with 
them, and becoming familiar with all the 
ropes and all their mysteries. Let liirn keep 
also a neat lug journal Tn the interval 
between his first and second voyage, let him 
work at Riddle with a master, and lake 
lessons in languages, in drawing, painting, or 
any other subject that may be worked at 
afterwards, in leisure hours at aoa. Let the 
career l)e continued in tins spirit, and the 
end of it will be success. 

It is not only the merchant officer who is 
to take a new position. It Avonhl be fit that 
the common seaman should rise with him,, 
Captain Melhvcn si)eaks truth in the seaman’s j 
cause. Merchant officers!, he says, geuersilly! 
dislike iiierchaut crews, sind want faith in the | 
men. They should bo pitied rather thsm j 
disliked, aud they are better, be says, than, 
one might suppose tliey would be made by, 
their position. The ordinary position of a| 
common sailor on boaid a triidiug vessel, has ' 
been dwelt upon repeatedly in Household 
Woi-ds. We have nothing to add to what lias 
been already said of the miseries of the fore¬ 
castle ; of the'harassing and worse than use¬ 
less watch aud watch system ; aud of the other 
causes of that premature old age so often to 
be found written in tbc faces of young sea-; 
men.' For ourselves, we have spoken j hut' 
Wfi are ■ not sorry to add here Captain \ 
btechven’s testimony upon two important: 
points. It is the testimony of a merchant 
officer whom a Just devotion to his profession 
induced, ontliree several voyages, to lay aside 
ibe quarter-deck jacket, and make himself at 
bo>ne with the men in the forecastle. He 
iMraed to respect them, and to revolt from | 
IhMfhome. “ It is important,” he writes, yet “to 
rnokf amelioration in the accommoda¬ 
tion provided for the. labouring occupants of 
A ship : fpr when it is considered 

tbatiUm b? tW home-life pf men who have to 
ao'f]^ ^rupt pf tile wprk, and timt the home 
pf hriJU should be a rest from his 

|^^,the'|^ort perf^ods which the sailor has 


below should be both a relaxation, and an 
enjoyment to him, Hhe forecastle should, 
-therefore, at least, contain provision fesp a 
clean, dry bed, a comforiahle wellTset-out. 
meal, with space, light, aud ventilation'; and 
these, it will be candidly admitted ai'e, .iit 
theory, the minimum conditions for comfort. 
The ci-owding up of this space, as is generally 
the ease, by filthy bunks, and still more 
filthy hammocka occupied by chsconteuted 
idlene.ss, uuder tlie baneful system of watch 
and watch, m.akes It a place whence the 
fair sisters Godliness and Cleanliness have 
withdrawn, shuddering.” 

The only other point upon which wo shall' 
cite Cajitaiu Methven is, again a hint to 
owners. Though the ship’s log is the 
must important thing on board, it is, in oidi- 
nary cases, practically useless; the log-slato 
is carelessly written up, and as the need of 
c.i.rcfiiluuss increases, it becomes less possible 
to get it, even with the best intentions. Fmicy 
an officer in a stonn stooping over the binna^ 
ch‘, with the rain dripping from his hat, taking 
after dark, what the captain styles flying 
shots at the barometer with a spot of light 
from a dark lantern, and then going to look 
at a sympiesometer in another jilncu, that is 
fixed where it is subject to another tempera- ' 
ture. There should exist, it is urged, on 
board every merchant vessel, propep conve¬ 
nience for wiiting np the log slate in all 
weathers, aeeui-ately mid with punctuality. 
Ships’ log.s eaiiiiot continue to bo what they 
have been. There .should be a deck-house, 
however small, lighted up at suudown, con¬ 
taining the log slate aud all the ship’s instru¬ 
ments, proper cuiiveiiience for writing, and 
the chai't of the ship’s voyage spread out for 
reference. In largo ve,s8elB, this deck-house 
should lie a regular chart-room. Everywhere 
it should be the accepted workshop of the 
learned sailor. 

Of the mysteries of charts and logs them¬ 
selves, we do not spealc. tVe content ourselves 
with recording this fact .-is a memorial of the 
departing epoch of unlearned seamanship. It 
occurs in a note to Captain Mothven’a work, 
and is as follows: “ One of the very few 
officers whom I have ever met who took au 
interest in a log-book, was employed in the 
Hooghly and in the head of. the jiiy of 
Bengal, which is rife with storms. He pro¬ 
vided his vessel with a superior class of log¬ 
book, arranged so as to meet the circumstanoeB 
of the weather with which he was brought in 
contact, and had the volume bound in a plain 
neat sti’ong cover. His owner, one of the 
leading shipowners of England, disallowed the 
bill as being unusual and not needed; car¬ 
tridge paper, with a pasteboard cover and 
extemporaneous ruling, being considered 
more fitting.” Yet it is the log-book which 
professes to define that vital tact, a ship’s 
position. I liave repeatedly,” says the same 
authority, “ given corrections of two degrees 
of longitude (1) generally to foreign, but ake 
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Oil one or two occfudons to English ships 
runoing bctweea Atamca and Europe.” 
After this, who does aot cry, All-hail to the 
new race of sailo^ who will put this iguo- 
' ranoe aside, and rise to a true comprehension 
of their npole calling % 

THE EOVING ENGLISHMAN. 

THE 1‘ASHA. 

The Pasha is a pleasant elderly gentleman, 

' and a Mend of mine. He is about forty- 
two, he sayai, not being very paiticulw on 
the subject: but he looks a fair fifty. He 
'-.attributes this circumstance to liis having 
mai'ried at fifteen. 1 inwardly believe this is 
a hbel on the Turkish ladies, but I could not 
bwter the Pasha oa such a subject, for the 
Harem is forbidden ground even for a hint to 
stand upon. Upon the whole, therefore, I 
think it is best to acquiesce in the forty-two, 
and take those years for granted. The Pasha 
himself believes devoutly in them. So do I. 

Picture a tall, spare, aristocratic-looking 
gentleman—Gentleman is theonly word which 
would give you an idea of the Pasha; it is 
written by Nature’s own hand on every quiet 
dignified movemfent, in every subdued smile, 
.in every lofty and winning courtesy. The 
man would br^ak his hetu't if his ermine 
, W’iere defilei 11© was born a knight after the 
.old romantic idea of such an individual, and 
he will live and die with a crest as unsullied 
as Bayard or Ama<iis of Gaul. T believe it 
would ho physically impossibly for him to 
utter an unteutb, to forget his honourable 
pride, or to do one mean, paltry, or unworthy 
action to any human being. I would take 
Ilia plain, simply spoken word, in .almost any 
possible cii-cumstauccs, and I would place any 
interest I held dear in his keeping, fearlessly. 
His dress is a plain single-breasted coat of 
the rich plum-colour which the Turks love. 
It is made of a peculiar cloth which I under¬ 
stand comes* ciiiofly from Belgium. The 
Pasha’s trousers ai e too large fur him: I 
-cannot deny that. They give him the ap¬ 
pearance of being bow-legged. They are too 
long, too wide, too baggy, generally. In fact, 
it is suiprisiug to mo bow he keeps them on. 
an braces appea* to be an undiseovei-ecl 
mystery in Turkey. The Pasha wears two 
pair of shoes, one over the other. ITie under 
shoes are of exquisitely fine Eusaian leather, 
about the consistence of a kid glove. His 
overshoes, which be weara when he goes 
. abroad, are the unromantic blueher. The top 
of the Pasha’s head is surmounted by a small 
fez or .red cap, which tlie late Sultnn brought 
into fashion. It has a tassel of at least half a 
-pound weight of corded blue silk. Beneath 
it is a finely worked linen lining detached 
from the cap, and peeping in a snowy ring all 
rotuid it. This is the sign of a Turkish dandy. 
His cap is also^jxrraounted by a broad, flat, 
circular piece dmuld. This is the sign of his 
being and I wish the sign 


were always worn as worthily. It u, of eburse, 
needless to add that the Pasha wears I^i^[mt '< 
buttoned up to the diin, and is &r ' 

tary a genius to display anything in the ^pe 
of mirt collar. On his right hand little flng^r, 
however, he wears a diamond ring, w^h. 
once belonged to the Bey of Algiers, and'; 
cost a thousand pounds. The expression of 
the Pasha’s face is mild and placid, almost to a 
fault. Ills nose is aquiline, his beard spare, 
his mouth well cut, and his eyes are lively , 
and well opened. Ills voice is as habiW- 
ally low and soft as those heard in English 
drawing-rooms. When he is at homo he sits 
generalT^ wrapped up in a dressing-gown 
lined with furs, and put on over his other 
clothes (for he tells me the climate even iu 
June is treacherous). With his legs curled up 
beneath him on the sofa, he gives his mild 
audiences to suitors, who prosti ate themselves 
liefore him when they enter his presence. 
When he wants anything he touches a little 
spring-bell wliidi is placed beside him—it 
makes one link, anil m a minute several of 
the fifty-six sei'vants he keejw come noise¬ 
lessly iu and await his commands, with their 
hands placed above their hearts. When he 
has spoken they touch their foreheads, in 
sign of unquestioning and im]>licit obedience ; 
tlicn they disappear ns silently as they had 
entered. 

Generally speaking, it may be said to be 
an agreeable tbiug to be a Turkish X'asha ; 
he is, nevertheless, a personage of great power 
and authority. He is about as absolute a 
provincial governor as can be conceived. It 
is, therefore, pleasant to add that he is as 
easy and good-liuruoured as the majority of 
his fellow Pashas in other pl.acos. Indeed, 
his power of late years has been rather nomi¬ 
nal than reiil. He is fettered a good deal by 
personal enemies in the Medglis, or mixed 
tribunal, by the intrigues of the Greeks, and 
by the growing power of the press. He is 
obliged, therefore, to be something of a trim-, 
mer in his official conduct; and he is mightily 
afraid of the European consuls, viiho all watch 
him like so immy policemen In private 
clothes, and often worry him out of health 
and spirits with their litigiouB and trouble- 
.some conduct. They intenere in the aflahrs 
of his command on the most improper qcoar 
sions, and they hector him with singuiaz 
effioulery. Of course, if the Pasha were weil 
acquainted with European politics, and under¬ 
stood these gentlemen, he would not tolerate 
their pretensions upon any terms; hift tlU9 
Pasha is not a traveller. He is, of the 
old school, and his education has beesi 
neglected. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that tihe 
Pasha profits by his post, in a p^uniary p(4at 
Of vlewi On the contrary, it costs him naqney. 
His pay is about seven hundred pouada 
year, and his mere charities, with the aeceth 
I sary, or customary, expenses of his post, : 

I exceed one thoasand pounds.. Alt^ ’ i3a» 
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' fitMiin:’ <of fais bretliren, he keeps a whole 
' of fetainers 5 and every flow and then 
jife 'Sndsit good policy to send a valnable 


jl^ ' Sndsit good policy to send a valuable 
i'^'^reaeut to Constantinople, otherwise he would 
' lose his tdace; or, at least, this event would 
> 4 « highly probable. Upon the whole, per- 
hax>s, in round unmbers, the Pashalik costs 
him one thousand five hundred pounds a year, 
besides the pay he derives from it. The sum, 
however, is a mere bagatello to him, for 
though he would not own it on any account, 
ho is really one of the richest gentlemen in 
Turkey ; his father and grandfather having 
' both made very large fortunes in trade. 
When I say that he is one of the richest gen¬ 
tlemen in Turkey, I mean that he may have 
twenty thousand, or twenty-five thousand 
pounds a year in land: of course there are 
many far richer; but this may still be called 
a first-class fortfuue in the East. Having 
said this, it is proper to add that my Pasha is 
not a porti’ait. He is the typo of a class, and 
■' few persons'who have lived iamilinrly with 
higher order of Turks will fail to reeog- 
in many ]>laces. 

I n.avo said the Pasha would bo son-y to 
avow that ho is a rich man ; but, in reality, 
he goes niueli farther than this. So strong is 
the force of tnadition, and so dangerous was 
it, at one time, to be reputed wcaltliy, th.at 
there is no nobility in the world more deejily 
indebted than the Turkish Psuslias. They 
borrow money at exorbitant interest, not 
because tliey want it, but to conceal the true 
state of their fortune; and a man who li.as, 
poriiaps, one hundred thousand pounds ster¬ 
ling, buried somewhere in the ground, will 
designedly seem to have the utmost difficulty 
in paying five pounds. The Pashas, as a 
class, are kept poor by the number of their 
useless retainers ; the constant drain for 
presents to the higher authorities, and the 
•general muddle which seems to cling inevi¬ 
tably to all Turkish affairs. Besides, they 
•are bad financiers, and though some of them 
have acute ideas enough on trading m.attcrs, 
very few can be made to comprehend 
the advantages of profitable investments. 
Until lately, there was no national debt in 
,’1^key. There are still no banks, no rail¬ 
roads, none of those enterprises on a grand 
tncafe which present a secure employment for 
ntfivato fortune ; and, if thei-e were, the Turk 
would long look shyly on them. 

liAt me describe a visit to the Pasha. It 
is' early morning, and I have, something to 
.-dbipmunicate to my friend, so I shall send to 
''leifow tirben he con receive me. The polite 
.’Smswer is soon returned. His Excellency 
, >111 rscei-ve me at once. I may as well Say 
rliW So great is British inflnence in Turkey, 
'io^ver, that I believe his Butcellency ‘would 
^riMve me in" the middle of the nighty if he 
dKiid jart gone to bed with a severe cold. 

cmeSrs usually pay oflSeial visits, 
by h feavass, to clear the way, and 
^Mscop^i^tieid W their secretary and inter¬ 


preter. I, of course, being a'Bhad<#^i ',jiiUd 
going to a shadowy Pasha, proceed alone.': A' 
quarter of an hour’s walk brings me tq: # 1 . 
large rambling white-washed house. Thid n 
the Konaki, or Pasha’s residence. A tiborS 
of armed men are lounging about the court*' • 
yard, also some suitors, and some dogs. A , 
rabble rout of slippers of all sizes and deno¬ 
minations encumber the threshold. Having ; 
passed over these, without heii\g tripped up, , 
I am received by the Pasha’s chief ’aecretaiy, 
who conducts roe up a broad flight of wooden ■ 
staira, the banisters of which are painted red. 
Making our way through a bowing crowd ot • 
eavasses, hojas, suitors, .■uid all sorts of people, 
who already throng the anteroom, we soon 
oomo before a heavy curtain, which serves 
for a door to the Pasha’s private room. This 
curtain is noiselessly drawn back. The word 
i'^ passed to the men-at-arms, that the Pash^i 
is giving private audience, and is not to bo 
disturbed. The next moment we are in his 
ju-esence. He has risen, and adv.meed to 
1 meet his shadowy giiest; he takes me by the 
hand, and presses it .almost affectionately; 
then he leads me to a place beside him, ohd 
we sit down together. 

It would be a breach of all etiquette to 
begin upon bu.siness at once, so we look round 
! the room. It is a Large apartment, with a 
bright copper mangal, or charcoal burner, 

I placed in the centre of the matted floor. It 
I has a sofa and some chairs for Ihrhiture: 
■nothing more. The ceiling, and the little 
; cupboards (like pigeon holes), let into the 
I wall, are quaintly painted. The open windows 
I h.ave a grand view of the surrounding country, 

I and a fine Dollond tele.seope beside my friend, 

1 testifies to tlie interest he takes in the pros- 
, pect. Indeed, looking through this tele- 
1 scope is, I know, one of his roost favourite and 
' constant amnsemenfs. It is his oecnpatl<m, 

: his relief, and consolation amid the afikirs nf 
; state. As I am taking mentaf note of these 
things two servants enter, always in ,tho 
same silent way. They bring two pipes, each 
of the same size, and each with jewelled 
amber mouth-pieces. • I'hc attendants draw 
themselves up opposite to us, like.automatouB. 
Each places nis i-ight h.md on his he.ort, two 
other servants place the silver pipe-trays, 
and the next moment we are inhrding Trimi 
derful tobacco, the fii-st draught of smoke 
penetrating both our lungs at precisely the- 
same time, though the Pasha had half a 
second the advantage of me in the presenta¬ 
tion of the pipe, to mark his quality of host. 

[ He would explain this, if I were to ask him, 
by saying it is Turkish hospitality first 
to taste yourself whatever you offer to a 
guest. 

Q’he pipe business being disposed of, there 
enter two other attendants; one bears a 
crimson nrakin richly embroidered with gold 
over his Imt shoulder, the other a coffee tray 
with cups '' of elejMut filagree ^ork. TheS!l. 
servants are .usually the most fovoiVi^ of 
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oriental bonsehold. W« ore presented in 
the same manner, with two siuail caps of 
nusweetened and unstraiueil coffee, and tiieu 
the attendants i-etire, and I open uiy 
busitaess. 

Evervthiug, of course, goes upon wheels. 
Sir ralaver Tweedledum Imnself could not 
make things ]»Ieasaiiter than the Fosha. If 1 
wanted his Mgnct ring (upon which he h.as 
just breathed, and has used on the spot to 
sign on official document 1 have requested 
of him) 1 might have it. If 1 asked for 
the best horse ui his stable, lor the loan ol 
the wonderful fur dressing gown, or any pos¬ 
sible thing under the moou, [ might have it. 
Never mind. We must try tlic more earnestly 
to ask nothing iiicompatihle with the striel 
principles of justice and good feeling; we 
must be the more fully awaio of the soloiuii 
responsibility which rests at this luumeut 
upon eveiy Ihitish public serviiiit in Turkey. 
Let us tuiu the conversation. Let us tell the 
Faslia all soiiu of stray odds and ends of 
news from Europe which ho asks after so 
thimtily. Let us listen in return to his ideas 
on things in general, and on politics in ]i.u'ti- 
cnlar. You and 1, and Smith and Thomp- 
BOD, nil think the same way; 1 would nut 
^V6 a button te hear any of you, I might as 
well talk to myself; but tlic Fasiia has quiet 
ideas of his own stowed away iii sly corners 
Ot his mind, such as might make the hairs of 
common men to stand on au end. 

Well, we shall go chatting away very 
pleasantly for an hour or two, smoking chi¬ 
bouques, and laughing in our sleeves, until 
luB Excellency has quite a colour with the 
invigoraliiig exercise. Then 1 shnll go. Again 
the Fasha will get up and lead me by the 
hand to the doorway, and then he will draw 
his gidlaut figui-e up to its full height, and 
take leave of me with the air of a piiiice and 
the corilial smile of an honest man. And to¬ 
morrow, or the day after, a gorgeous appaii- 
tion of arms and gold embroideipr will appear 
at my house, and ask when 1 will loceivo the 
Pasha, and I also shall answer, at ouce. Then 
the Pasha will come on horseback, with run¬ 
ning footmen and pipe bearers lieside him; 
and the folding drors of my little cottage 
will be thrown wide open to receive him.! 
The neighbourhood will aasemble with a mix¬ 
ture of awe and admiration. There will be a 
clattering of arms in the hall; and the Pasha, 
with his sword on his thigh, will stride 
through with the mien of a king. My Greek 
servant, who has been sent to borrow some 
coffee cups next door, and who has a talent 
Hoi' getting tilings in a pickle, will enter 
behind him, and, as I step forward with a 
smile mid a bow to welcome my grand 
acquaintance, I shall see Lemetri, ooffiw 
cups and all, tripped up by a cavass’s sword, 
and faH'mg with a mighty ci-asb. But the 
Pasha never turns his iidsd ; lie knows 
very woU what a European household is in 
Turkey. 


There is but one thing more to be noticed, \ 
and that i^ that whereas 1 gave bnt ihfrty 
shillings as the officdal present to the Pashau 
seivauts, I learn, when he has departed, by 
, the exultation of Lcmetri and the statelier 
I joy of ilamet, that his excellency has gives 
miue two pounds. 

PliOGBESS. 

Ail victory i« striigslc, iiBing (banco 
And genius well; all bloom is fiait of ilcatb ; 

AU being, cftoil for n future geiiji; 

AU good, just sariifico; and bfe's success 
Is rounded-up oi mtcgeis of thiift 
Kiom toil and fcclf-dcuul. Man mubt sliivo 
If he would tuely broatho or couquet: sluxb 
Are ainuious of case and diUiance soft ; 

'W bo luks himself (.ills no man mastii, and 
Cummaiidb buerrss even m the throat of fate. 
Cicatiou's boul IS tbiivaiiLC fiom dcia) , 

And nature freds on i uin ; the big e u tb 
Hummels m lot, and liancstb tliioiigh tin. frost, 

To frnetifi tbi woild ; the moitA Now 
Is piegiunt with the S|iiiug-flowei8 ot To-eome J 
And death tb beid time ot ctunity. 


SMOKE OB NO SMOKE. 

Wiiy do a vast proportion of the iulia- 
bilduls of Loudon, and other dense towns, 
die of dis< ases of the liuigs I Why does the 
spruce imen that starts pure and spot¬ 
less eveiy day Iroin Caniberwi 11, C’amden 
Town, and other suburbs, rcuth the City 
and public odices smudged and giimy ? Wliy 
do the Londoners jiay above a million sterling 
a year nioi c to their I.iuudt esses than wasbing 
costs piovuiCLils I Why do the pictures in 
the National G.illery constantly lequii'e to be 
cleaned, and (uccoiduig to Cunningham und 
Moure), destroyed ? Why are foreigners made 
to believe that our oldest public editiees are 
built of coal, and our statues c.irved in ebony 1 
Why do flowering shrubs and young children 
transplanted from the country to within 
the bills of mox'tality, sicken and die ? Why 
cannot the cultivators, upon back-wiudow- 
jbills, of drooping luignonuetto and limp wall¬ 
flowers, gather a stalk without defiling their 
bauds ? Why do the sheep in the porks wear 
the livery of woe aud appear in perpetual 
half mourning ? Why is a smoky house 
placed first in the list of domestic tortures ; 
even beibre a scolding wife? Why have 
smoke, and chimney sweepci-s, and chimney 
sweeping cost the legislature almost as many 
Acts of Parliament as Game, or the National 
Debt. Why? Because the eight hundred 
thousand domestic chimneys, and the un* 
counted factory chimneys of I^ndon are not 
made to consume their own smoke, in spite of 
Lord Palmerston. 

The first and moat importcnit ot the 
(raestaons asked above is answered by all 
the others: the great dediraction of life 
from pulmonary disease is due to t^e 
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that tibe Boot irfaieh smudges the collars 
‘ ajiiH^tterllDgs of our cltisenB, that ruins 
' our;&itet paintiugs, that blackens our public 
; biiiMings, that' sunocates our country-born 
- batdes, that kills our plants, that fleeces our 
sheep of their whiteness, that blackens our 
ikeek, and buries our whole bodies in palls of 
fog, is also constantly passing into oui* lungs ; 
and, as tlie cells of that organ were not in¬ 
tended'to act as soot-sifters, any more than 
Sam Slick’s watches were made to be bruised 
. under sledge - hammei’s, tliey soon become 
the “vile prisons of afflicted breath;” and, 
stoppiug it altogether, add mournful entries 
to the books of the Itegiatrar General of 
Deaths. 

By Lord Falraerstou's Smoke Abatement 
' Act, all fuimaces in London must, after 
the first of August next, be so constructed 
or altered as to consume their own smoke ; 
but it has been stated that complituice with 
the Act will be next to impossible. To test 
the accuracy of this prediction let us see 
not only whether smoke is destructible, but 
whether it cannot bo converted into fuel. 
In order to solve the ])robleui, look at 
a gas-light: see how brightly and clearly it 
burns, yet the carbiirettcJ hydrogen which 
feeds the flame may have been smoke as dense 
and as black as that which the river steamers 
pour over you whenever you have occasion to 
cross London Bridge; for, eveiy addition 
of coal that is made in the retoi’t (or still) at 
the gasometer first gives off smoke, which 
becomes inflammable gas by the action of 
increased heat,, just as the smoke of a do¬ 
mestic lire which is generated when first 
coal,is put on, becomes flame when there 
is a bright fire. Smoke, therefore, which on 
cooling becomes soot, becomes, when heated 
to more IJiait six hundred degrees of Faliren- 
heit, inflammable gas. Every wreath of 
smoke that curls up a chimney is so much 
•wasted fuel ; and, when we know that 
in the regular manufircturc, one pound of 
coal suffices to make four cubic feet of lumi¬ 
niferous gas, we can easily believe Count 
Bumford's statement that five-sixths of the 
ordinary heat of an English fii-e goes up the 
chimney. 

'The way to destroy smoke, then, is simply 

burn it; and tlie heat required to do tnis 
being very great, it seems easier to desti'oy 
smoke in a furnace than in a grate. Among 
the most effectual plana hitherto adapted to 
fflmaces, are those by Messrs. Jucke, Hall, 
Bbizeldiue, and Lee Btevens. Thi-ee of these 
systems are based upon the effectual expedient 
of not putting on too much coal at a time ; 
and the sujmiy of fuel in small quantities is 
SO regulate by madhinery, that it becomes 
flmost instantly heated to the non-smoking 
• The Other plan is that of projecting a 
' ^d%laming wall of hot atmospheric air against 
tbs lsmake m its passage from the fire to the 
ohfrotueyii^'mid BO converting it into an inflam- 
Iffkhle gsA '' At ' ths ba^ of the fire a plate 
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of iron faced with fire-brick -hi sb placed 
nearly upright, as to rekeh from thb asliiiit to 
the crown ofthe furnace, at the back of it^ut- 
in front of the mouth of the chimney. This 
plate eventually becomes iutensoly heated^' 
and %he air, rushing under the bottom 
edge of the plate in the ashpit (where a 
space is left for it to enter), becon>es incon¬ 
ceivably hot before it reaches the top, where it. - 
meets the dense gases passing over the -upper 
edge of the plate. The oxygen contained in 
this heated air attains, by expansion, a great 
affinity for tlie carburetted hydrogen and 
other combuslible gases that ai'e flowing off 
from the fire ; and, by this means, such of the 
carbonic gases as would otherwise pass waste- 
fully away in volumes of opaque smoke, are 
perfectly united, and completely perform the 
function of fuel by bimiing in clear, white,' 
and elongated flame, whose caloric is rapidly 
ab-orbed by the heating surface of the boiler, 
copper, pan, still, or other boiling, steam- 


producing, or evaporative vessel to which it is 
applied. This is Mi'. Lee Stevens’s plan, and ' 
it lias the great advantage of requiring no 
machinery; so that no inattention or un- 
skilfulucss of the stoker can affect its action. • 
We have witnessed and tested its efficacy at > 
the office of the’ Times newspaper, at the 
famous blacking mart ofDay and Martin, and 
at the great sweetmeat factory of ilill and 
Jones. With necessary attention the other 
inventions {lerform their functions thoroughly, 
and wc have seen them also in such effectual 
operation as to leave no doubt that the smoke 
nuisance from factories and steam engines, 
can be utterly abated. 

But, supposing the Act of Parliament to be 
complied with by all the tall chimneys of the 
mctroiiolis, before wo can count upon a cleai’ 
atmosphere, there will be au enormous balance 
of short chimneys belonging to some eight 
hundred thousand domestic hooses, to deal with. 
And here we turn to Dr. Arnott; whose simjde 
and ingenious improvement fl]>ou Outler’s' 
grate we can verity is even more efficient for 
domestic use tliau the expedients we have 
described are for steam furnaces. We have 
already explained that smoko is generated 
when coal is first put on, from imperfect com¬ 
bustion. Dr, Arnott pever puts coal on, 
and therefore his fire never smokes. He 
pushes it up. He does not smother the fire 
by pooling fuel upon the top, but causes fuel 
to ascend from tlie bottom. Neither is his a 
new gr.ate; but simply a receipt for making old 
grates and chimneys smokeless; take out the 
bottom of your grate, fix close under the 
void an open iron box, six or eight inches 
deep, with a moveable bottom; let the 
bottom of tlie box be supporfed by a 
pistom-rod, fiistened to«the hearth, eo that, 
by means of the poker, it may be pushed 
upwards at will: fill the box with coal 
enough to last the whole day—say from 
twenty to thirty pounds’ weight—then light- 
yoor fii'e in the ordinary manner, upon the . 









■'l»lack coal which now forma the hed of the 
grate. As the fire horns down, lift on the 
Mttom of the box by the applieation of the 
poker to certain bdlhs or catches in the 
plstchi, and you will enjoy a clear, bright, 
emokelesa fire until the bottom is pnslAd Op 
into the fire, to denote that the box is empty ; 
‘which, in well-reg«latod families, will not 
happi'-n until lod-time. When yon want to 
put the fire out, remove most of the red-hot 
lumps ; for, by tbia improvement, the smallest 
coal cakes into himps. When you don’t 
want to pht it out, and to keep it gently 
alive all night, do nothing.. Even after 
nearly all the coal which is surrounded by 
the fire hars has been consumed, the air will 
dive into the coal-box and keep the fire there 
gently alight—like a torch burning from the 
■ top downwards—imtilalmostiillthefuelis con¬ 
sumed, and thus the fire will remain burning 
for a M-hole day or night, without stirring or 
aiteiidaiice, yet it is ready to burn up actively 
at any moment when the piston is raised. 

' The lire never need be let out all the winter, 
anil that with a considerable economy of 
fuel. 

It will be irerceived that no air can pass 
through the fire from the bed of the grate— 

- a defect as rceiiecta draught, but a merit in 
■preventing the l)ody of coal in the reservoir 
wm igniting before it reaches above the lower 
bar. The defect is converted into a merit, 
in the chimney, which is gradually con¬ 
tracted and fitted with a tlirostle-valvo 
having an index outside, by which the size; 
of the orifice inside can be regulated so .as to 
increase or diminish the draught. Any grate 
Can be fitted with Dr. Amott’s expedients 
for from twenty-five to thirty shillings, and 
any person who may have the good sense to 
wish to adopt them, had better procure the 
Journal of the Society of Arte for the twelfth 
of May last, and read a report of the full, 
clear and easily understood explanations, 
which Dr. Arftott publicly and most liberally 
gave at a meeting of the Society, without 
reserving to himsrif any sort of patent right 
or advantage whatever. 

Mr. Julius Jeffrieis, another loader of the 
legions of smoke-haters, has made a pro¬ 
position, which 1h\tst Ito mentioned. He 
says, remove all the gas-factories to a distance 
from London, bring up the corburetted 
hydrogen in pipes, and use it to heat coke in 
your grates. That is to say, take your lumps* 
of coal to the gasometer; extract the gas 
(which send travelling per pipes), send it up 
to London in the form of coKe, and tlien bum 
the two togetdier, to make a cheerful fire. 
Dr. Amott and Mr. Jeffries differ only 
in this: the former manufactures his coke 
and cheerful fire all at once op the premises, 
while Mr. Jelfiries puts Ms combustibles out 
to make. 

There is no reason whatever why the at¬ 
mosphere of -London, and Other great towns, 
^ould not be as clear, the ptablic buildings 
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as white, and the linen a ■ 

than the air, the monument^ and the' - 

Paris, ,or Munich, or St. Pet^buxg. , i'. 

TATTYBOYS EJINTEBS. , . 

That gregarious tendency common to men, 
as well as to the inferior orders of anijusHoa,. 
that leads the devouring lion to howl Jn 
company with the Leo vuran& minnows to 
fiow together into the net of the. snarer, 
herrings to be taken in shoals of thousands, 
blacklegs to horde with blacklegs, lords with 
lords, children with children, birds of a 
feather, in fact, human as well as ornitholo¬ 
gical, to flock together—has brought a con¬ 
siderable number of eccentric parties together 
in Tattyboya lienta For the Bents being 
decidedly eccentric of themselves as Bents, it 
was but natural and to be expected tliat at 
least one party of eccentric character should, 
in the first instance, come to reside in them. 
After this it was not of course surprising, 
carrying out the birds-of-a-feather theory, 
that other eccentric parties should come and 
join party number one ; and the glorious and 
yet natural result has been, that we possess 
in Tattyboys Bents perhaps as queer a lot of 
parties as you could find (though we are per¬ 
fectly solvent) out of Queer Street. 

I strove so hard, remis atque veils, in the 
firat instance, to give yon as sufficient an idea 
of the Bents, architecturally speaking, that I 
had little space to dilate on the diaraeter- 
istics of the inhabitants. You might ha've 
been able to discern something like eccen¬ 
tricity in Miss Tattyboys, but I cannot bring 
her forward with anything like certainty as a 
character; site is so nnsumitiuitial, so mytlde. 
As it has been often and bitterly complained 
of by her tenants—you don’t know where to 
have her. But the Bents can boast other 
cbaractei-s about whom there is no mistake, 
who stand out in bold and well-defined relief, 
and who, whether tradesmen or dealing at 
one auotlier’s shops, are emphatically rum 
customers. Will you allow me to introduce 
you to a few I You will} Mumchance, stand ■ 
forth 1 

Bight up at the farther end of Uie Behti^ 
where the thoroughfare is blockaded by the . 
M|^ frowning walls of Smelt and Pigg's 
foundry, dwells, in a house—one of the din- 
giest, shabbiest, queerest houses in TattyVyf 
ilents—P. R Mumchafice. Wotdd you know 
for what stand the initials P. R For Petijr 


M.nmchance’s father (commonly known as CM 
Nutcrackers, from the strong deVelopifiSttlli, ' 
of his facial muscles) was a great adn^C-^ 
some say friend and credltor—^thatvirtiiqilSi^- ; 
illustrious, and magnanimous »rines|^^. 'i 
penultimate possessor of the thripf^' 

and young Mumehanee, now pf that .1% * 
being bom about the year eighteen ' 

and eleven, was chmftened, m a niomwit..; 
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of ktyal. ra(Qiucui 8 ia, ;Pmce i^gent Mum- 
<^^ 99 . Tfais paironymb is a sore point and 
gneWuB 6 tUiaDling*block with Mumchance. 

}*rince Regent is Kb old man of the aea, 
hla .white ele}>hnnt of Ava. He is fond of 
politu^. dkcnssion. What could an indi* 
▼idual bearbg so illustrious a name be but 
au put-and-out,'an ultra-cerulean Conservative. 
■60 Mumchance is a To^ of the bitterest 
descHption; and as the majority of the Renters 
are as bitter Radicals, opposing rates, taxes, 
rents, or indeed any other imposts, vehe¬ 
mently, the discussions that nightly take 
place in the parlour of the Cape of Good 
Hope are not of the plensautest description. 
Moreover, Mumchance is fond of his glass; 
and could yon expect an individual bearing 
the august name of the great champion of 
rare beverages (it is whispered, even, the 
inventor of hock and soda-water) to consume 
such vulgar liquids as porter, or gin, or rum 1 
No. P. it. Mumcliancc never asks ypa if you 
will take a glass of ale, or a “ drain ” of gin. 
“ Glass of slrerry wine, sir 1 ” is the Prince 
Regent’s hospiUible interrogatoi y; and a good 
many glasses of sherry wiue does the Prince 
Regent take in the course of the twenty-four 
hours. 

Mumchance keeps a shop—a stationer’s 
shop. He sells stationery, account books, 
slates and slate pencils, to[>s, marbles, string, 
paste, and, by some curious idio.syncracy, 
pickles. How he got into that line, or how 
he can reconcile pickles with writing paper, 
I cannot imagine; but there are the pickles— 
walnut, onion, and mixed—in big earthen 
jars; and at all hours of the d.ay you may 
see small brigades of children bearing half¬ 
pence and cracked teacu]>s or gallipots, bound 
to Muinchance’s for “ a peimorth of pickles, 
please.” 

But pray don’t think that although 
Mumchance is a st.ationer and account- 
book manufacturer, his shop is at all like .a 
stationer’s. Not at all. It is considerably 
more like the warehouse of a wholesale 
tobacconist who has sold his stuck out; and 
it bos, if 1 must be candid, a considerable 
dash of the marine store and of the rag-sliop. 
There is a ghostly remnant of a whilom 
gigantic pair of scales ; there are mysterious 
tuba aind packing cases, and bulging pai'cels 
tied with rotten cord. Mumchance does not 
deny tliat he buys waste paper; the evil- 
minded whisper that he buys and sells rags: 
nay, old Mrs. Brush, the veteran inhabitant 
alluded to in a former paper, minds the 
time when a doll—a real black doll—swung 
ll^ckward and forward in the wind over 
me door of Toby, commonly hight old Nnt- 
^ackers, the father ef Prince Regent Mom- 
dtouce. -> 

<' Itiumchanw is mad many have de* 
(wed.; but for one, do not believe it 
H^at'M^chanoe is queer, very queer in 
maidner^ appearance, and general oharac- 
^ji ao bne . cad He k an under¬ 


sized man, whose portrait con be imccinotly 
drawn if I tell you that he k an utter stjanger 
to the brush. By the brush 1 mean the 
dothra-brush, ana the hat-brush, the bailv 
brush, the tooth-brush, the nail-brush, and, I 
may add, the flesh-brush. Buhl-work k' A 
beautiful style of ornamentation, so is mar- 
queterie, so is Venetian mosaic; but when 
you happen to find buhl, marqueterie, and 
mosaic, all represented in a gentiemrui’s faoo 
and hands by a complicated inlaying and in¬ 
graining of dirt, the spectacle will hardly be 
BO pleasant, I fancy, as examples of the samtt 
arts in a cabinet, an escrutoire, or tlio cupola 
of St Mark’s church. So mosalciscd is Mura- 
chance. Bets have been freely made that he 
never washes ; but he has been observed to 
rub his'faco occasionally with a very mouldy 
pocket handkerchief of no discoverable size 
or colour, conjectured to be either a fragment 
of au old wmdow-blind, or one of the old 
rags purchased by his father Toby in the way 
of business. Even this occasional fi'iction of 
his countenance, however, is not supposed t<f* 
advance- in Mumchance tlie cause of that 
state which is said to he next to godliness; 
he wipes his face indeed ; but lie only removes 
the impurities of the day, of the hour, to 
show, in all its distinctness, the inlaid dirt of 
pcrcliance years. It is jnst as when examining 
an old picture you pass a wet cloth over its 
surface ; and lo ! the mellowness of centuries 
becomes visible to you beneath. 

hlumchance’s head i^if I may use the 
exprossiui), rhomboidid. His hair is, as before 
stated, utterly unbrusbed, somewhat of the 
colour of an nnbaked brick, and generally in 
a state which I may cbaraolerisc as flufiy. 
In fact, minute p,rticles of straw, paper, 
cotton, bread, and other foreign substanees, 
may freely bo detected on its surface liy the 
naked eye alone, which may partially be 
accounted for, by his carrying most of his 
purchases, sometimes his lettir^ and always 
his lunch, in bis hat. His whiskers, which 
are of the same colour, or the same discolora¬ 
tion, ns his hair, do not appear to have made 
up their minds yet as to where they shail 
settle, and have grown irregularly about bis 
face, just as things happened to turn up. His 
complexion I may describe heraldically as a 
field gules, semd (I believe that k the word), 
with sable or dirt. No sign of shirt appears 
in the entire Mumchance. A big black stock 
confines his neck, and to his cliin rises Ids 
closely-buttoned blue swallow-tailed coat--— 
that woeful blue coat with the odd buttons 
once gilt,.and once tightly sewn on, but now 
drooping like Ophelia’s willow, askant the 
brook; the sleeves too short, the toils too 
long, the many darns, and the nap all turned 
the wrong way. Add to this coat (without 
the conuecting isthmus of a waistooat) a pak 
of corduroy trousers, of which the pockety 
apparently disgusted with their long seclusion, 
have burst forth to see the world, and stand 
agape, on Mnmchauoe’s hips, at its wondws p 
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•oppose these, trousers to be much frayed .at Great friend ofpooriafher^ rir. 
tM bottom, much iuk^ (be makes (Ocular docs he escape cui^in lectures nu 
Udns on their knees, frequently]), and much vinous .returns to Ms Lares and,ipenab$!oA 
too short, and conclude uiem with Welhug- the plea that he has been along-with .filsher.' 
ton boots patched till they resembled that If you ask Charley, Mumchahce’s yoiinge^ 
knight’s silk stockings that were darned so who his godfather was, he will anti.i^ei^ 
frequently that they changed their texture “Missa Fisserifyou sisk him who orwhat 
from silk to worsted—and you have Mum-1 Misaa Fisser, or Fisher may be, he . wilt 
chance before you, all but his shamble, his answer, a “ chown from which, hpweyer* it' 
watery eye, his rich though somewhat husky is not to be inferred aMolutely that Fisher M 
voice. connected with the stage in a red ochre and 

For all his shabby appearance, however, bismuth view as a clown; Charley’s idejis qf- 
once a year Mumchance throws aside his trades and professions being necessarily vagn® 
chrysalis garb, and comes forth a full-blown as yet; and his whole bump of admiranoa 
butterfly. Once a year he dines with Ids j having been so engrossed by a pautoniimio 
Company—the Stationers—at tlie grand old' performance of which he was lately the 
hall in the dim regions of the city; for spectator, that he applies the epithet cliown, 
Mumchance is a citizen, a liveryman,' a wor- or clown, to everything great, or good, or 
shipfnl stationer—who hut he—^and so was; pleasant; being oven known to address as 
Toby his father hei’ore him. Ho goes to the [ chown, hoivea, sweet stuff, hoopsticks, fenders, 
dinner of his company, clean, rosy, shaven, and halfpeuoo. 

with a shirt, aye, and a shirt frill, a blue coat I 1 nevef hail the pleasure of seeing Fisher; 
and gilt buttons, but new, glossy, well brushed, | but Mra. Brush, the oldest inhabitant, has 
% shiny hat, and shiny boots. Tlius he goes; | seen him, and describes him as a pleasant 
but how he comes back no inhabitant of | spoken bod}’. Mrs. S]nleburg, of the Cape 
Taltyboys Bents has ever beeh able to i of Good Hope, declares liiin to be a bom 
discover. The policeman should know ; but | geuLlemiui, ns takes his drink quite hearty, 
he affects ignorance; and though I do not | like wliicli it would do you good to see. I 
wish to impute corruption to that functionary,; should like to know Fislier. 

B-is certain tliat Mnipchance is always leaving j Itlumchance has an iudefiuite number of 
j^vate drains of liquor for him at the bar of children. I say iudefliiitc, for they are always 
the Cape of Good .Hope, for at least a week | being born and going out to service, and 
following his Company^ dinner. ! walking out with Toin or Dick So and So, 

Some of the renters have aflirmed that | and marrying, and so on. There i.s always, 
they have beard with the chimes at mid-j however, an eldest daughter Annie, tall, 
night dismal ditties trolled forth in incoherent I liiiiky, and fourteen, who must begin to do- 
accents i and these are surmised to have > something for herself shortly, and a youngest 
issued from Mumchance while in a shite ot | boy, at iiresent Charley; hut the whole 
conviviality,andtohave been occult Stationers’^ family have such a curious way of shooting 
•QOgs, taught-him along with the other arts up and growing into maturity suddenly, that 
imd mysteries of the worshipful craft in his I should not be at all surprised on my next 
earliest youth. Mrs. Mumchance (an elongated visit to the Bents to learn that Annie was 
female of an uncertain age, with a vexed cap suckling her second, or that Charley had 
and a perturbed gown) is a lady with a fixed enlisted in the Life Guards, 
idea. That idea is Fisher. Fmer, whether Mumchance’s trade and manner of. doing 
he be the family doctor, lawyer, nearest kins-1 business, puzzle and amaze me sorely. Men 
uiifti, dearest friend, or most valued adviser, | repute him to.be wealthy : 1 know he spends 
is at all events Mrs. Mumchauce’s Law and i a great deal of money, yet I seldom see him 
Prophet. Fisher recommends her change of sell anything more considerable than a 


air. Fisher lias inexorably prophesied her haporth of slate pencil, a sheet of writing 
dissolution witliin^ calendar mouths, if she papeij,, a penn’orth of wafei^ or a penny 
continues worreting hei-self about her family, bot^Q of ink. The man who could purchase 
Fisher warned lier against the second floor a of foolscap, or half gross of steel peus^ 

lodger, who ran away without' paying his wasnever yet known, I opuie, to enter Mqni'i 
rent. JUsher advises her to stand it no chance’s. He tries to force the market some* 


longer with. Mr. Mumchance’s recalcitrant times, and to create a factitious excitemeqi^' 
debtors, but to employ Barwise, and summons about his wares, by displaying in front (ff hje^ 
them ail forthvdtn. When Fisher said Mrs. establishment placards in pen and ink, oon;^ 
Mumchance, said he, beware of Mis. Tuck- taining such aunouncemeuts as Chea{H^, 
strap, were.^ot those the words of truth ? Wafers in the world! Paper down agsini 
On all emergencies, in all difficulties and | Great news,] Ink a penny a bottle;,but’ 
dilemmas, Mrs. Mumchance throws herself! passers-by regard these notifications irreyeji)^. 
upon Fisher. He is intimately mixed upj ently, and point to the inferior qnnliW of 
With the whole family. Mumchance professes I paper and ink of the placard, in .depreolait' 

*i,« __il- * -if i.!.. -i.-i.f___ rTi’;* - 
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'J^titucil^iioe pats the coldness of thepnhlic 
do#n to the fault of the times. What’s 
^tue'jgobd of paintihj? the shop, sir 7 he asks. 
^Oir'fiither never did, sir, and had nobility 
Ker^ Mobility, sir. But look at the times. 
’W’Ould nobility come here now, sir 7 
' I generally admit, when Mumchance asks 


Vae this qnestiod, that nobility would not. 

■ ", Tha^s it, sir,” says Mumchance trium- 
T&aiit (he always says sir, even to the ragged 
little boys who come in for a penn’orth of 
pickles). “ That’s it, it’s the times. Nobody 
Duys stamps now a days. In pooh father’s 
time, we sold millions of stamps, sir. Lord 
Cabus, sir. Proud man, sir. Coat buttoned 
up to here, sir. Sit on the counter, sir. AU 
in black, sir, with bis coat buttoned. Mum- 
chance, he’d say to poor father, hfumchance, 
bless your eyes, fifty pouinl’s worth of bill 
stamps. Proud man, sir, Lord Cabiis; never 
would take hold of the handle of the door 
with his baud ; always took the tail of his 
coat to it, like this, sir,” and Mumchance suits 
the action to the wonL 

I may remark as one of the most eccentric 
among Muracbance’s idioayncracics that the 
very great majority of his titled or celebrated 
acquaintances are always dressed in bl.'ick, 
and have their coats buttoned up to here, 
moaning tlie chin. Thus, when Mmucliance 
went to sec Edmund Kean, and there was, in 
consequence of a certain trial, a violent com¬ 
motion in the hou.se ag.ainst the tragedian, 
Mumchance described Ke.m as coming for¬ 
ward to address the audience .attired in black, 
with his coat buttoned up to bore. Similarly 
attired, acconling to Mumchance, was wont 
to be the famous Jack Tlmrtell, who was a 
great customer of poor father’s, for bill 
stamps. Likewise all in black, with coats 
buttoned up to here, were a mysterious 
company of four and twenty forgers who, 
according to Mumchance, were discovered 
sitting round a long table with a green baize 
cover (forging with all their might and main, 
I presume), W Townshend the officer (vide 
Little Blitsom Sti-cct gang). 1 can imagine 
Townshend with his coat buttoned up; but 
with the traditions of his white hat,, red 
WaistUoat, and top boots, still in my qjind, 
1 cannot form to myself an idea [of lum-^^all 
in Black. ' 

The number of extraordinary characters 
wHh whom Mumchance has been acquainted 
ahd connected, and whose little peculiarities 
he descants upon, is astonishing. His anSc- 
dlotes bearing upon CkilouCl Bnbb alone, 
vvotfld fill a volumle. The Colonel is to 
Mumchance what Fisher is to Mrs. M. On 
All political, parochial, financial and social 
(questions, he is his chief adviser, and his 
hiitroic‘advice is ordinarily, " Mumchance, be 
firiti.'" j'l met Mumchance the other day, 
jti^j^riouriy to .the openmg of the session 
' Pariisi^t by her giueiotts Mqiesty. 


‘ had bceu some rilly mares-Uej^'fotaAd 
about that ,13toe by some i^lier poIiihdaU^ 
and grim whispers circulated about “du .:- 
illustnoua personage, treason, the Tbw^, 
tampering with treaties, and such twdpeaii[K , 
trash. Mumchance was foil of it. He hha. 
scarcely time to gasp out his enstommry / 
invite of “glass of sherry wine, sir, and a 
crust 7 ” ana to dive into a previously invisible 
public-house (he knows all the slip in and, 
slip out public-houses in Ijondon), before he 
had me fast with' Colonel Bubb on the ' 
illustrious question. Saw him this morning,' 
sir. Got liis leathers on, sir (I conjecture th^ 
Colonel to be in the cavalry). Got his cloak 
over his leathers, sir (a cloak this time, but 
well buttoned up you may be sure ot it). - 
Mumcbancp, he says, I’ve got my army 
in the park. Drawn up (in tneir leatliers, 

I suppose). Mumchance, blood before night. 
Itloocl! With which horrifying conclusion, 
Colonel Bubb departed in his leatliers, as 
Mumchance took care suppiementarily to 
inform me, to rejoin his army. I did go 
down to the park that day, where I saw the 
usual number of big Ufeguardsmen; but I 
missed Colonel Bubb, his cloak, and his 
leathers, and I saw no blood, either that 
night or the next. 

I c.annot part with Mumchance without 
telling you that in his crazy, dingy,' um 
painted house in T.attyboys Bents he has 
somctliing else liesides slate-pencils, pickles, 
.and penny bottles of ink. tip stairs, amid 
much dirt, and dust, and fiew, he has soine 
nobly carved oaken bedsteads and rare old 
cabinets filled with real porcelain, yet rarer, 
and yet older. Also down in his cellar Mum- 
chance has stores of considerable value. Here, 
among the dirt and dust, and above a sort of 
subsoil of the rags in which Mumchance was 
libellously supposed to deal, lie hundreds of 
books, 'many of them bygone and worthless 
pamphlets and tracts, but many rare and beau¬ 
tiful copies of expensive works,* How he came 
by 'these Mumchance vouchsafes not to tril; 
neither will he explain how he became tosp- 
sessed of the copper-plates engraved in line 
and mezzotinto and aquatint, which lumber ' 
the floor, and on whose dnsky surfaces 1 can 
observe dim shadowings of landscapes after 
Wilson, and beauties- after Sir Joshua 
Eeynolds, Poor fiither would appear to 
have had something to do with the original 
acquisition of these rarities, and the hordneas 
of the times to prevent tlieir conversion into 
money; so here they, and proofs fipom the 
plates themselves, and the books, and papers, 
and i-ag^ all mildew and lut in Mnmchance’a 
cellar. 

Bummaging among the heap one day I 
found a huge oak-bomod, iron-claspedtvolume, 
written in black and red letter on vellum, in 
Saxon and Latin. It was the Bent Boll of 
Glastonbury Abbey 1 I confess that I imme¬ 
diately broke the tenth commandment, and^ 
b^aa to covet my neighbour’s goods; in 











i<4^Swed MoBLohiiaoe Bev«nil smRll BiMut, in" 
one^mg in lunount nfc ev«ry bid, for the 
voluine. He eeemed at firet' disposed to 
aeqtiiesce, but requested time la order that be 
might consiUt f^er. Ibo uj^shot of it was 
tb^ fisher (seconded no doubt by Colonel 
Sfqbb) strongly advised him not to sell the 
book until the arrival of a lady — name 
unknown —then sojouming at Jei'usaleia, who 
knew all languages, aud could read the 
volume, as easy as a glove. As 1 never saw 
the oak*bouud volume agaioj and as I heard 
that Muinchance hod sold it to the trustees of 
a public library for forty guineas, I concluded 
either that the lady possessing the lingual ac- 
eompHAments had comeback from Jerusalem 
rather sooner 'than was expected, or that 
Mnmchance was not so mad as his neighbours 
took him to be. 

Thus have I drawn the jwrtrait of Prince 
Segent Mnmchance, en pied, yet still grossly, 
broadly, sketchily. Were 1 to stay to define, 
to detail, to stipple the little points of his 
character, as w. Holman Hunt does his 
faces, 1 should weary myself aud you ; nay, 
more than that, I should leave no spaot; 
for a thi-ee^quarter portrait of another ec¬ 
centric paa'ty in the Ivunts, old Signor 
fripanelli. 

What) Gian Battisto Girolamo Fripanelli of 
Htdogna, professor of singing and the piano- 
.fiffte, could have been about when ho came to 
lodge at Miss Drybohn’s, number eighteen 
in the Bents, I am fure 1 don’t kuow,yet with 
Miss Drybohn he has lodged for very uem-ly 
twenty years. They say that he came over 
to England at the Peace of Amiens, that he 
was chapel-master to Louis the Sixteenth, and 
that he only escaped the guillotine during tho 
reign of temo’, by composing a Sonata for the 
fbte of the Goddess of Liberty. At any rate 
he is of a prodigious age, although hi.s stature 
is but diminutive. 1 regret to state that the 
boys call him Jaoko, and shout that derisive 
appellation after him in the street. These 
unthinking young persons affect to tracb a 
resemblance between the venerable Signor 
fripanelli, and the degraded animal wliich 
eats nuts and grins between the baiaof aoage 
in the Zoological (xardens. To be sure, the 
Signor is dimiuuti'iSi in stature. His bead is 
narrow aud long, his ears are large, bis eyes 
small, bis cheekbones Ugh, his complexion 
sallow and puckered into a thousand wrinkles; 
to be suns his hands are singulai’ly long 
and bony, and he walks with a sort of 
stumbling hop, and is generally munching 
wmethiug between his sharp teeth, and has a 
shrill squeaking voice, aud gesticulates vio¬ 
lently when excited; but is a gentleman to be 
ealled Jacko—-to be likened to a low monkey 
for these peculiarities ? Signor Fripanelli 
wears, summer aud winter, a short green 
cloak, adorned with a collar of the woolly 
texture, generdly denominated poodle-; a 
white Imt stuck at the very hack of his head, 
tlireadbare Idaek pantaloons, and very roomy 


shoes with wuilgr strings. '^Th^ soiltijpiB 
never varies. In it he goes out 
in H tho hat, be sits kt home at^ssHi^'^'.' 
hohn’s ; in it he goes twice every Buhda^,S>i' 
his own simple, quiet, honest fawian io .Jhe 
Boinan Catholic Chapel in Lateran-straet,' 
of Turk’slane. ^ 

It would seem to favour the ipolent'JoeWb 
theory concerning the poor ^iguor that Miss 
Drybohn, who it is generally acknowledged has. 
the worst tongue in her head of any splnstey/ 
in the Bents, and who, though fi'qiaueUi has ' 
lodged with her for twenty yearn, and has 
never been a fortnmht behindhand, with his 
rent—that Miss Drybohn, I sny, declares 
that whentheSignor returns home at uightand 
retires to Us bod-room, which is immediately 
above hers, she always hears (though sho 
knows that he is alone) the noise of four feet 
pattering almve. She accuses nobody, she 
states nothing, but such (she says) it is—and 
the by-standers shake their heads and whisper 
that the Signor, on return home, fatigued 
with teaching, assumes his natural position- 
in other woms, that he crawls about on all- ‘ 
fours, like a baboon on the branch of a tree. 
Horror! 

Seriously, altliough tho little man is like a 
monkey, he is one of the bravest, wurtUest, 
kindest creature alive. He has very little 
money ; none but those wbo kuow what the 
life of an obscure foreigti music-master is can 
tell liow difficult it is for him to live, much 
leas to save, in England ; but from his scanty 
lueaiiB he gives freely to his poor fellow- 
countrymen, yea, and to aliens of other climes 
and otlior creeds. Fifteen years ago, the 
Signor had a fine connection among the 
proudest aristocracy of this proud land. Yes, 
he taught singing at half a giiinea a lesson, in 
Grosvenor Square, aud Park Lane, ami May 
Fair, You may see some of his old songs now, ’ 
yellow tattered and fiy-blown ou the music 
book-stalls; Cabaletto, dedicated by permis¬ 
sion to the most noble the Marchioness of 
Anticliloofjby her obliged, faithful, and humble 
servant, Gian Battisto Girolamo Fripanelli. 
Aria, inscribed with the most devoted senti^ 
ments of respect and reverence to Her Grace 
the Duchess of Fortherfludd, by her Grace's . 
etcetera, etcetera, etcetera. There have been 
acorra of the fairest and noblest youngf 
English ladies, whose taper fingers have been'' 
taught by poor old Jackotof.vlTharmoniously ^ 
upon the ivory keys, whose toiby lips and 
pearly teeth he has tutored with much stress , 
of sol-faing, to give due and proper, and gentle^ 
aud Impassioned ntterance to the Mlvi^ 
strains of Italian song. Oiau Battisto hqt 
been asked to lunch by Dukes—aye, and w 
dinner too, and has sat next to Anibauwdoniand 
Plenipotentiaries—parties to the Holy AUlanoe 
and hung with stars andprosses, os that pa^fit 
gentleman near theBaiik of England ( wnO'idiid' 
sells pocket-books) is with dog-eoUars, HeitaS , 
played the grandest of grand so'c^tba mid 
syuiphouies on the grand^ of plandlbrtes, at 
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fit^}o<i^K..ieir4e»-} ,ib« .A4i^ .of tb« fair 
,/ ba^^ttpu^ht Mm ices Kfid .mMareonn; Jionia, 
t- and Cbi^f Juaticea have called him 

Fkironauit and raven him to snuff out of tlieir 
> g^>ad jewelli^ boxes; and the list of hia 
wm> their half-guinea lessons, ^has 
at times so swollen, that, work from 
mcsmiltg till night, however hard he might, 

. 80 ^ were sure to be in arrear. 

Bnl^ ah me 1 what changes take place in 
.. fffteeo. tnouilis—^what Worlds are iipheaved, 
datoolisbed, and built up again in fifteen 
yearn; ITripauelU did uqI cl^ige I he had 
always,been, or seemed to be, as old and as ugly 
as he was before; but fastiion ebauged—time 
changed. The fifteen years in their remorse¬ 
less whirl have caught liim up scornfully from 
QrasveiiorSquare,audthe half guinea lessons 
have dropped him in Tatty boys lien ts, to give 
lessons in singing, in iustrumeutai music, 

, iu Freuch and German, even should they 
be required, in tenth-class schools, to the 
daughters of small tradesmen about the 
Bents an<l BUts'om Street, and Turk’s Lone, 
for a shilling a lesson, for sixpence a lesson, 
for seven sliilliiigs a quarter, lor anything 
that poor Gian iiattisto can get to buy a 
crust \trith. 

Such is life for Aii in the world’s Bents, 
os well as Tattyboys. The' educated and 
titled mob, which is ten times more fickle, 
false, and caja'icious than the grossest 
Flemish rabble that ev er idolised au Artevolde, 
or massacred a JDe Witt, will quietly dro}) you, 
wheu it has had enough of you, and will let 
you staiwe or die, or go hang, with admirable 
indifference mid composure. And it serves 
you, and all other lions, thoroughly right, who 
have not had the modest manhood to be 
quietly superior to such mob, end to let it go 
its way. I do, not say this of poor old 
Fripauelli, for he was a slrauger iu Gie land 
before he came to the Bents, and he may 
ea^y have takcu its surface for its core. j 

OUB SISTJBE. 

Londok'b eldest sister, Liverpool, may be 
said to rank second only to herself, — in 
. sopie mattei's she is even before ber. Placod 
■/ spot tbe most favourable for self- 

^ dmelopment, Liverpool bas made a progress 
f ziiImM remarkable tbau that of any other elty 
J in,.4ihe kingdom. There are several elements 
oausiug the great prosperity of Liverpool, 
•qme of a general, others of a special eha- 
raoter. It has partaken, in common with 
ports, of the benefits arising from 
coast stemu-uavigation, fram tbe 
of Uie trade with India and China, 
wa^pm Lee trade with foreign nations, 

. ^t;it'ha 3 at least one social advantage: 
h ' ^ the Qo^tpn depot of the Lancashire 
{pilots. !|t^ haa grown with them; it has 
iU'iiheir prosperity; and, like them, 
hiit b^^p a mighty section of the state. 

; ogt, ,th9 western shores of England 


gives-4t other advantages: it is the moH' 
convenient port for the importation of 
jn-oduce of all kinds, as well as for-AoMwidsn' 
flour, corn, and other merchandise, familiwriiy'' 
termed breadstufis, and for Canadian timberj, 
planks, staves, and those other wooden sun- • 
dries which help to constitute the lumbw 
trade of our North American colonies. ‘' 

At the death of Alfred tbe Great, there waa 
not an edifice of any kind upon the shores of 
the Mersey : and it was not until tlie reign of 
William Bufus that the then small cluster ' 
of humble dwellings first received iis namo' 
of “ Liverpole,” as it coutinued to be spelt for 
some ceuturies later. 

When tbe Spanish Armada made its vain ' 
attempt upon the English shores, and the 
citizens of Loudon equipped a fleet of well- 
miumed barques to re|)el the forcigu in¬ 
vaders, Liver])ool possessed little more than 
a d' Zeu of vessels not exceeding two hun¬ 
dred tons iu the aggregate; whilst the 
total of seafaiiug men did not amount to 
mure than a hundred. 

It woulil a]>pear that in spite of their early 
obscurity, the cK.izeus of Liverpool were 
not a whit less hospitable than those of more 
thiiviug jilaccs. There were no reform ban- < 
quels, no free trade festivals in tlie sixteenth 
century ; nevertheless, at about the same 
tune that the unfortunate Mary of Scotland 
was eii'ectiiig ber escape from Lochlevin 
Castle, the woi’thy burghers of Our Sister 
were deeply engrossed in preparations for- a. 
sumptuous eutm’laiumeut, which was given.' 
to their “ good lord, the Earl of Derby 
not iu St. George’s Hall, where his present 
lordship would doubtless be feasted—ou St., 
George’s Day. The city chronicles record 
that the corporation eharaed for this ban¬ 
quet the sum of tweuty-four shillings and 
sixpence; a modest sum enough no doubt, but 
probably iu lair proportion to their muni¬ 
cipal ways and means, seeing that when King' 
Charles levied his fatal ship-money, the 
amount at which Bristol was assessed wax 
a thousand pounds sterling, whilst Liverpool 
was asked to conti ibute no more than twenty- 
five pounds. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the yearly 
revenues of the Liverpool customs amounted 
to not more than two hundred |K)un(ls: 
the imported goods consisting of linen 
yarns from Ireland, to be woven at Jilan- 
cbester; oil, hides, and a little wine: th» 
shipments were made up of Manchester 
cotton, Yorkshire elo^s, stockii 4 ,'s, silkwarea,' 
cutlery, and hardwai'e. At this period our 
whole imports of calicoea, pepper, indigo, and 
drugs from India did not exceed in value 
two hundred thousand pounds. 

The early progress of Oui‘ Sister may 
be attributed to the Bluarta The persecu¬ 
tions, by that wrong-headed race, drove the 
Purlhaus to the young settlements in North 
America, and laid the foundation of a tmde 
between the new world iu the west and 
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the new -city on taw 'Western ooftst. the the twenty-two, yesra? W»W. , ywr 

' latter years of >tbis dynisty, the trade ex- ;of ths peace witnessed the'.&pst 
. tended greatly. JBauy ext^sive tracts qf on the waters of the Mersey. }n ihe'.^r - 
land in Lsacnshiie 'were drained and reu- lowing sttnuner the first apnlwatiod of stewn- 
dered available' for bnilding and cultivation, power tg sea-goinn vessm took pUca. - 
while English manufacturers began to make tween Holyhead and Dublin; and, three y«im 
eonskleniMe progress. From this epoch later, the first stetfm ship that, crossed,.^. 
,mky be dated we settlement of certain Atlantic, arrived in Liverpool firom tbp 
manufacturers and handicrafts in particular United States. It was a vessel of some 
localities; which, for tlie ^first time, were hundred tons. Prom that time, a record 
perceived to be specially favourable for them of the progress of the shipping bnsin^ 
by reason of the supply of coal, or water, of Liverpool would l« a history of, stetad, 
or. ores. The cotton trade of Lancashire navigation and cotton manufiioture. . Year 
became permanently seated there, because by year it has grown silently but pmidly: 
of the contiguity of those localities to Liver- advancing with giant strides, unUl atlen^ 
pool, the port of the Americiui cotton ships, it treads upon we heels of its elder sister, 
and;^ because of the abundant supply of London. 

■fuel. Thei-e are now more mercantile firms in 

■ When Arkwright and Hargreaves brought Liverpool than there were ships belonging 
science to bear upon the rude cotton appara- to tlie port in the first part of the last cen- 
tus employed in the middle of the last century, tury. Aud one single railway, the IjOU- 
they coulii have formed no conception of the don and North-Western, conveys more 
wonderful influence their inventions would goods from the town in one. day than, a 
exercise upon Lite future of the then humble century and a half ago, were imported iiito it 
sliipping port on the Mex'sey, with its four in' six months. No 'wonder that the Liver- 
hundred trading vessels entering it during pool brokers prosper, when we know that the 
.the year. At that period, the town stood yearly commissions on tlio sales and puiv 
npon a third of its present area; the Lon- chases of but one article—cotton—ainonut in 
don post arrived and departed three times a round figures to a quarter of a million ster- 
week, bringing and taking all foreign con es- ling. Even a‘commission upon that eom- 
-ppndeiice, which was then carried on by way mission -would form a very handsome sura. 
;ofLoDdon. 'Not a bale of cotton had reached Youuevcr hearof aliveipoolman travelling 

this countiy from North America; sujiplies to Manchester or London by any but the ez- 
beiug cliiefly drawn from Egypt and the West press-train, or coiTeapondiug on business 
Indies. without the aid of the electric telegraph. 

In the year seventeen hundred and He will be in the full vigour of comiuissiuus 
seventy, there were imported into Liver- on Cliange at London, to-day, at ten 
pool three bales of cotton wool from New minutes p^t four in the afternoon ; lo-mor- 
York, four bales from Virginia and Marylmid, row morning he will be seen as usual in the 
. and three barrels from North Carolina, thick of Liverpool life, in the purlieus of the 
Thirty years M'ter, the importations into Exchange or the Do^ or hovering about 
the same place from those sources amounted some of those quiet quaintF-fushiuued count- 
to nearly' eighty millions of pounds weight, ing-houses in the old churchyard. He has 
Kgbty-two years later, tlie imports of cotton no sort of objection to talking: on the contrary, 
into Liverpool had reached the astouucUug he is a practised adept in the art, but he 
average of a thousand tons daily, throughout prefers work to words, 
the year. It is seldom that there is no business at 

The fii-st Liverpool dock was opened in LiverpooL If the Lancashire spiuuci's will 
seventeen hundred and nine, the town own- not buy, or if tho cotton men are o^tiuate 
tug as many as one hundred and twenty and there is no such thing as moving f bale, 
ships: in thir^. years, a second dock they knock up a little gentle excl^^ent 
was formed. In seventeen hundred and among themselves and buy and ^11 on ; 
fifty-six, the first local newspaper made its ^eculative account, os it is called, professedly' 
aiJ]^arance. Canal navigation, which was lor dealers, but most frequently for dummies : 
commenced in seventeen iuindred aud twenty- that is to say, for themselves, in the hope of 
nine by the opening of the Mersey and Irwell future profit from a rising market. The speci^- 
caual, exercised a great influence upon the lative accountwill sometimes embrace as many 
tr^e of the jport, -in developing the cotton as twenty or thirty thousand bales in » 
iflHstry fl^Lon^hire. More than half a week. Idleness does not exist 
century later, a Uyerpool paper, the Mercury, pooh Frozen-out gardeners peramlmtii^g 
startled the British public by announcing the sno-wy streets in doleful guise are .ftwllar 
that at Pittsburgh, in the United States, a objects; but last winter, Sie good 
vessel, propelled by steam, was expected to of Liverpool, beheld a body - of npzeh- 
convey goods and passengers at the extra- out brokers on ’ChafllgB: not il|.'>iugulurtQite/ 
rate of fifty miles a day. A mar- vein, ice-bound in spmte as ki’ ocoupaJ^pn, ■ 
»hig actually did aj^ar at Liverpool but jovial and active as on a bright pomin^ 
shapo. of a Clyde-built, steamer idter day. A heavy fall, had oocun^'Vdwdfig 











lix ecH^on, bat in tored:^ And widA for nltimato ooirfdmon 
. uxd’roada were impassable to into ^ips, bbttseti, and'eoloniea. Large'«»4hn 

1 ^ ,t^ Hgbt-footed pedestrians. Eddies of local trade in timber of all kinds may appear 
1 jidnd'"b{id heaped np insarmonntable bar-' to the general reader, it forms bat a iraMioh ' 


Tiers '0f snow across the large open stone- of the aggregate annually brought into th« 
pared ' square in which* the Goliaths of country from foreign lands, and which, ind&« 
eq^n industry were wont to congregate pendent of our home-grown supply, has in- 
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and meet their brokers. For once the brokers creased within twenty yeais from half a 
were beaten' out of their own field, the million of tons to two millions and a half. 
Liverpool Exchange: it was a sheer im- What Liverpool has done for herself and 
poseibility to Cflice sales on the summit of otheis, may be hest seen by a reference to the 
thidSe Exchange alps, or in the chilly valleys returns from the Board of Trade, showing, as 
between. The young stock and share brokers these do, the yearly growth of our commerce, 
were equally at a non-plus; for the morn- with all parts of the world. The first rail¬ 
ing’ inail-trains were snow-bound half way way in this kingdom was that connecting 
from Manchester and orders from cus- Manchester with Liverpool, the application to 


orders 


tomera w’ere wanting. In this dilemma a Parliament for which was made in eighteen 
snow-ball was flung from the corridor hundred and twenty-five. Five years later, ' 
among the Stags across the open square, that line was opened and made memorable 
and in an instant a whole battery of by the untimely death of Mr. Iluskissou. 
snow-balls was driving in return amongst Among other reasons given for the cou- 
t|^. Cottons. The conflict was entered struction of a railway-line for goods to 
all the TJent-nn enersries of Manchester, was the reason, that the 


t|^. Cottons. The conflict was entered struction of a railway-line for 
11.11 the pent-np energies of Manchester, was the ^reason, 
disnuB^^^d'brokei-a and frozen-out specula- yearly quantity of cotton'dispatohed thither 
tori. ,Tlia share-market had not been so liad increiised from one hundred and ten 


animated since ’forty-five. Cotton was re- millions of pounds weight, to one hundred 
mnrkabiy buoyant, and knowing men •w'ho and sixty milliuns. It is not difficult to 
had' the day before been sjiecuintiug for a ascertain the great boon conferred on the 
ri^ found themselves in for a heavy lall. manufacturing interest of Lancashire by the 
The same spirit which rode rampant over construction of railways. In eighteen hundred 
the snowy barriers of the Exchange has and thirty-five the quantity of cotton im- 
adliicved great things for Our Sister. In ported into this country was three hundred 
Liveipool there are noble public buildings, millions of pounds, or double the weight of 
whether considered as works of art, or its the imports, when Kill ways were projected ten 
facilities for the dispatch of its gigantic years previously. Last year, the import 
business. The energy which has erected amounted to a fraction shoit of nine hundred 
St. George’s Hall, has likewise given the millions of pounds. Of the two millions and 
towm niagnificcnt warehouses and docks i a quarter of bales hrenght into Liverpool in 
that are woithy conutcriuii ts of those I one year, two millions were dispatched to the 
studding the si lores of the Thames. The Lancashire mills. The railways convoyed one 
Liver])Ool railway termini are perhaps the and a quarter million of those bales, while 
finest in the world .ns regards the perfect three quarters of a million went by canals and 
system under which they are worked. "Were highway conveyances. It is clear therefore 
it otberwi.se, indeed, the immen.se trade that had the cotton manufacture of this 
pouring its miglity tide through the i)ort, cmmtry expanded, as it has done, without 
would overwhelm the place in hopeless eon- railways, it would have needed for its supply 


fusion. 


I four times the present means of transport by 


'■ It is not alone in the article of cotton' canal-boats and ordina^ waggons, 
that Liverpool has made vast strides. Her The mercantile marine of Liveipool is as 
denizens are likewise extensive dealers in numerous and as efficient as any in the world. 
Gahadian timber and Irish emigrants. The Some of the very finest and fastest passenger- 
Iffiportotion of (Canadian timber during the ships leave this port for the States and the 
yew eighteen hundred and fifty-two, amounts Colonies, and so well established is the world- 
,to exactly a thousand tons or loads for every wide reputation of their sea-going ships, that 
consecutive day throughout the year: being we have heard natives of India, while gazing 
jnretisely the ' same quantity as the imported in wonder at a beautiful clipper-craft under a 
wtto. Tliewholeofthelrishemigrantsfrom spread of canvass, inquire whether it was an 
. Ftbi^sm America arrive in the Mersey, English or a Liverpool ship, 
dn^ ltusjt year these amoimted to a quarter of a The merchant princes of Liverpool are a ' 

eqnal to the .entire population of numerous body, not a few'of them ha'viDg 
IdVi^pooliu toe time of the Stuarts. Inos- carved out their fortunes with their own 
inVich as onr western capital la simply the hands—and goodly fortunes too. They have 
depot'for its ultimate, distribution, It may their suburban villas, their marine villaa and 
be.ihieiil^ed how nunrerous and systematic toeirtowniuansious, on a princely scale. They 
intC8t"be the machinery of ships, railways, are hospitable and generous ; and the good 
iemuds, by means- dt which this mass taste and splendour of their pubHo enter-, 
of TKV, ‘dead -and liring; is scat-, tainmeuts are proverbiid. Th^ have lived 

















abfeieve' what ‘Engii^tBM'lfttQW 
■ ,SIKow toftceomplieh, the btdldhig up'of palaces itJiecontext) for l«in"--wl>«r--t6 49 , 
ii'lrom the rudest taateritJe, , [ As Sterne took hu eaptiTs tio ,iie^«Eilbe' ' 

;.......—--him, let me take letter-writer; ■. 1 

"the incomplete LErrEIl-WHITEB.^»^il thiolMet fellow I 

_ ' deal freckled, with hair not over-well combed, i 

. ^XKB is a movement just now, and very —disturbed, perhaps, by his fingers—-and of-a , 
'4eeirable it is that such a movement should yellowish hue, or decidedly red, if you ptsefer | 
he made, for facilitating, by reduction of it. Ho shall have taken off his coat,'wsist- < 
eost and regularity of transmission, the coat, and neck-handkerchief, and be a^ired j 
correspondence that passes between onr simjily in oordnroys, ribbed worsted stsd^gjii; ' 
soldiers and sailors on Active service in and highlows ; he shall have seated himself j 
the Black Sea and Baltic, and their rela- at a kitchen-table, with plenty of elbow-room; ;| 
tlons in this country. Seeing what lias I one bnge hand shall be spreiwl ont beforehith^ ' i 
been accomplished in the way of cheap and which, like Macbeth’s, shall occaeionatly' 
rapid postal arrangements, for purposes com- clutch at nothing, fancying it the object of hw 
]uer<^ and social, it is scarcely too much to thoughts, when not engaged in scratching the 
aek for their extension, when the claim upon back of his head ; his tongue shall refuse to j 
our symp.alhy is so much more widely spread, remain in his mouth, but shjill traverse that 
end when tlie many for whom the boon is feature from si<le to side in a finely-})ointed 
prayed are those to wliom we are likely to owe condition; there shall bo a tea-cup oa the 
the" political security of the country. But, table, with a very small quantity of ink in it; j 
laaving this subject, which, I trust, is being a «mcer, near it, shall hold two la^e wafers, 
tre.ated in a satisfaotorj' way by the anthorl- one retl and one yellow; andheshaiFdei^air* 


detriment to Her Majesty’s Service, I wish to the scratch, shall splutter forth a letter like 
oonsidor the general question of letter- thefollowing, which he, a huntsman, mldresses 
writing amongst the illiterate: Illustrating by on the subject of li is professional avocations to 
,*nthentic specimens the way in which the his master the Squire. 

Ot^ution commonly takes place. g-, Orf. 23, 1845. 

Tlie natural tendencyofmaii has beendefined Sia— Monday the 20 kcrnall found A Bmeo of 
ia hundred times over, according to the whim foxis Run one thir for hour and Alf And kUd Mm 
or impression of the definitionisfc By some then went to NuttJrovc Dnio it Blank then the I.o«jr 
he has been called a cooking animal, by t-'ops Drue it Bl.mk then to p.aik Cops Dine it Blank 
others a thinking one, ty others again, an ‘h™ RoMens Dme it Blank then AVent home- 
animal of pugnacious or locomotive or fenaday 22 hampstead Beech wood found A old fo* 
colonising p^mill8ities,-and so on-;in<I 1 And away he went to Park Copa then to Ung Co^ 

., . , a.® ^11^ 1 u i’ i 1 4U«4. lu And I lost him then i went liaclc to haitipstcad Beech 

think it will not be denied that among las ^ ^ ^ 

attributes, ha may fairly lay cl.iim to be j,,., ^V^ent rthc apellini 

called a letter-wnting animal. Hie myriads that our friend was getting excited] threw 

<rf anditioniil Istttrs which have puBsed pjjpjc thro throw Norite Wood Back threwgi 
through the general post-office every year r.ong Cops then Back to Norgate wood And Run him 
since the penny stamp was substituted for in a Habit ole a Dughim bout in A bout in A Bout 
the former heavy charges, show how strong forty Mi nits And thin Come hom tho horses is hull 
the general desire for writing must be. But quit well An the houns. 1 Rem.ain 
this does not exactly iirove the uncontrollable your humble snrvcnt 

impulse ; facility for correspondence only And Obedient survent, 

brings it ont; it is the want of facility that ^ ® '» 

demonstrates its strength and declares it to May we not still further picture oiw huaiss 
be on inherent prinuiiile. Gentlemen and nmn taking a vety long pull at s<)methii|g Ita ' 
huliea who hawg hiothing to do, may veiy a very large jug, after he has brou^lft thit 
well afford to fill 1 ^ some part of their run to a close ? It has been no blank wi^ : 
precious time, and occupy—advantageously him, as he thinks, thongh he would hftva 
<H* not, as it may happen—a good deal of the looked blank enough had he known tbafi.b^ 
time (»f others, by inditing reams of gossip; letter would one day find its way into pri^ 
tbe proverbial ready-writer may flourish his In what guise does imagination ptmrtri^ 
pen at his ease; but what is their employ- the writer of the next letter I Was a-ftw' 
ment to the serious occupation, tho intense frenzy rolling in her eye, or did a tear suMUSl^ 
labour—I do not say of the merchants’ or its brightness I There was cause enbi^* 

. lawyers’ clerk, who do a little in that way, perhaps, for both these moods, for she Wfitt^it 

and against the grain too — compared with from the C--Union, and another kind 

the tremeiidoas effort made by him—or her union was pixthably in her tlioiights. i .' . 
-who not being able to spell, nor posses- mv oaaa Misi^I felt very mimh. emteesin .1 
mg the remotest idea of grammar, sits atout you looking to down Uiit ntoming. I •lke(i^> 
doggedly down with the resolute de- like to know Wether i have afirauted yen ta kAything 
termination to write a letter; m many or Wether miss reed aa ukiu yimriiuioy hwteA^f mo 
iustanees withOni there being any pai^ that you ore to altred towards me. I Wiehtosee^n 
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ftt tW U fltttrow m 

arb 'Itt ibe tb^ at i want to tea pu Pftrtteular 
abaatiifaketUng: i hope you Went he angry With 
jne 4hr,4(11)41119 thia neWMk you. ! couet tiow conclude 
«a ^ hare atet time to up more at they keep roning up 
aiiirt huti lemaitt ^ur until death. F L. 

,» Ber Mi*» H. 

It Wts to the guardian* of the same Union 
that thia appeal was made ; and many, very 
manyi 1 dare say, they had of the same 
hin£ ' 

November IflSB. 

Qentelmen being Dif i put wot i Got to «ay on thia 
paper i am out of implowmcnt and i have being at 

work for Mr. S-— Farmer at-for turn tim hut 

my6ite ia le Week that i woi ablight to Give oup 
Tfarishing the Cam and he hai no outer Dora Woik 
fbr me to Due at Premnt and i have npplid to the 
pepild of W — — and thn have nothin for me to Due 
and i hav 6 Small Childring at home that ia not abcl 
to'Cru a peney. 

1 am Geutclmcn your Duteful and hunibel Snrvint 

T H 

Again the fair sex clalras attention. It is 
the old story from Dido downwiirds ; indeed, 
over since the time of Lamecli: 

“ Ho, in love, Ibo firat deceiver.” 

The writer in question was a discharged 
female snrv.'iiit. Her letter ia dated from 
Bath, a long time ago, though perhaps the 
■“ deiselful man ” is not forgotten yet. Thus 
it runs: 

Dkau MAODAta 

uving onfortunitly Loft your Service as I Latley Per- 
seve throw A dcseifiil Man that you so llufUfii have 
oodoned me A But Wlio I Blcvc Whod avc rnnned 
my Solo and Boddy both and I niit Be Thankful to 
God tliat I am Parted from him and as my Bible tclU 
mo I Blevc that all thing Work* toegotlier For good 
to them that Lov God Dear M.iddam I ave taken 
th« Kty of the Carrog Blind* throw a inuoseiit mi*- 
takc, and I avo Sent it to yon and ave take the 
liibhery to rit thoie few Line* to you and 1 hope it 
will nut be offencive to you or to my master. 1 did 
wish mue.h to see you Maddam l^for I Let yor 
(.snriee But I did not take the Lihbcry to ask fur you 
Maddam hod I taken' your advice 1 mit ave don 
Better' But Little did I think I had A Snake in my 
Bosom Maddam I am your and your Famhlcys most 
Obedhmt and Most Humble Servant 
, , Frascis Boilbry 

, TfBr a complete husiness-like produclLon 
wommend me to the fullowing. It is a gar¬ 
dener who wauls a situation. 

8m Mr Salter Send a leatter to you about 
Qardiier and .have not bad no anscr it was for me- 
Mr ^Iter know me vesry well this 10 year I lived 
with .M* Thomas Cuthell Salters weskett Street 
No 4 wish 1 can have a carroter from him in fosing 
Oooeuiners or Melltm* or kiching Gardnering or 
manage Grass Giunud making of bay or rick of hay 1 
lived, with Mr provice [not “ Tom Provi4” surely, yet 
the’ neighbenrhood is suspicious] Shepmollot '2 yean 
in heutta l.s)Muld he veiay happy to wait upon yon 
Sir When you ploo* if yon and Me Can a Qroe 90 
yeaieof age my seme k ?ehn Clark of bath No 2 


potter Btreet plee* to Beud to Mr 'iSaQtor' er me 49 
ponns a' year in house or 2B shillinza pear week out of 
iioiiso and bear and find m^lf -odch you piees t was 
horn at brinkworth Near Wotton liasot pea t,ogc ihrm 
my mother live at know rent 200 year bin that Cum • 
30 years of Lord Suffolk I lived with him '2 yean 
my^alf 5 Arks Gardning 

John eSark's letter is slightly unintelligibJe 
towards the close, but perhaps the exertion 
of writing was too much for him. I will uot, 
however, perplex the subject still more by 
being his commentator. 

From the date of the next letter it might 
be supposed that' the progress of which we 
boast so much in the nineteenth century hjid 
not extended to the nineteenth thousand, 
when it appears to have been written. The 
opening is noth zoological and startling; biit 
it shows how easily a difficult matter may be 
handled. 

March yc 29 18019, 

Sm,— T have send you thesfne Lions to Let yon no 
I have got a Millmnn For you If you dos think proper 
and he is a Good Millman as any in the Conteiy he 
have worked at one pies for forty yeer a good correter 
from his master at mr. Hveartt he his a soled sober 
honest man and n good Millman this man dw 
'levcs at Crorketton his Nem is Bolaman miehell my 
Jcdcmaiaintrmh edward miles your bumbel Sorrent he 
have no fameiy but a wiff. 

In thia case I venture to suggest th.at the 
wonl in ibilics means the “recommendation” 
of Mr. Edward Miles. 

The old lady who penned the following 
“ wigging ” knew Low to make her strokes 
effective; all her piety, however, failed to 
reconcile her to tho fact that “ drars ” had 
not been paid for. 

My Dkar GRAHDAUouTaa, I have heu Long ia 
Rxpretin that niony wirh I payd for you to Mr. Lite 
for som dmrs you had of him when you went two 
London have you foigot bow yon Bego and iiitreted 
me to pay Mr. I.ite three tims and you ould pay me 
again the first oppnrtiiuey I deaerd your sister to ask 
you for it you told Her your grandfbther gev you and 
yon could sho it on a letter of sophia ate you so ardrud 
os to make Lite of telling a ley Lookc in to foe Bibel 
apd sec ananice and snfia they was both Strok Do<l for 
telling of « ley oh Treinbel at the lliongt and Look wel 
to your words and Deedos remember the two great 
commandments your dutey to God and man 1 oUway* 
thought Mr. Coppman wer a man of Pinicabel and I 
belive he is Shuld be hapy could 1 say so by you 
your sister told me you was cumming down to your 
brotliers shortly Should be Glad to See y on and hnpe 
you arc alterd for the Best I no you are fond of dress 
and Company but what will tint do for you food yeU 
vain mind with more vanely o coneeter your way* and 
be wise that is 'Wisdonm to God and be ofen on yoUr 
ness praying enemestly that the Lord Would bo ple.sd 
to sliow you what you arc by netther and wliat you 
must be by Grays dont forget to Bead your Wble for 
diat will mid<« you wise to Salvashon now I commend 
you to God and the werd of his Grays wliich is Abcl to 
Bind yon Up. And 1 condud wishing yon Both. Every 
Blessen fortin and eatemety is the 'Prare of your 
aifeetnat Graamothor. 

G. Mkrbywcatbxr. 

F.S. The moBy I pays Mr. Lite for yoi; was .4 
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. wndf «iiu, y«ii fern j*tt 

; aopoiaidi. 

Tbo form in Trhich tbe next letter is 
! /written J50pv(^78:tlfe ideal, dtjthp first glance, 

1 ofitB}m^|apo^i^;e^Bicaci. It is, however, 
‘ as ptain prose' as ever was written, and it is 
to the pm-pose. There is sometiiiii^ of 
iteration in the style, but the use of :^t is 
^ efiectiye : 

’ Octoter 17 Sor I Spencer Here aen<l 

1 ' My man this moroen with the turn of £S Ob. Od. 
And ci will com over an Pay the Balous 

At Gret morket nex on Satred nast 

I was ont that I had no one two send 

Kite 1 shud send yall tlie money and yoll Pleas 

Two send thot Bead that heat that I order 

For.hy your man ks weak you Pleas send the 

Day ilB qnick as possible. 

1 remain yours 

' JS 

For a full, tme, and particular account of 
how a whole family are getting on J. G.’s 
letter, which follows, comes uear the mark : 

Pear Uncpe Ant I send these few lines hopciiig 
to find you in good health os it leaves us at press uut 
thank god for it your Bister and Brothcra aro all very 
well Oranmother have not boon well but she ia very 
well now and Granfathor and Granmothcr gives tlwir 
Kind povc] to you both wo believe your Brother 
John is going to he marriod for they are hath going to 
; leave there places at May and father ia makeing a new 
^/dockcase for him again May and uncle thomas’s wife 
J ^aa never married before and Sprags wife is dcail and 
' inolly wat kins husband is dead and you fuignt to Bcnd 
'* me word whether you did receive tlie apples and note 
' and my mother thinks to pnt me to he a watchmaker this 
' Summer and it is likely to be a very plenlions year of 
syder and everything and we ebail be very glad to so 
you both down in the Country thia summer father and 
mother thdr kind love to you both and likewise my- 
lelf and no more at pressuit from your well wisher. 

J G 

Pity the sorrows of a very much put-upon 
butcher’s boy. 

Dear Parents — ^If you do not take Jane away she 
has been abusoing me ail the Morning and 1 cannot 
do any of my Work and now hreckfast time is come 
lots of meat in shop spoiling and not a hit in bouse 
cooked for brcackfast I never saw the like and iu what 

I call a BcnndalouB ahame Stay here 1 will not to he 
treated and ecandlcised and expersed in the kind of 
way that 1 am for its what I call a roiserahlo Homo 
instead of a comlb|^hle Home for any Poor fellow. 

The class of whose letters 1 am giving a 
sample do not always write in tlte first person; 
they sometimes affect the third, aud then 
they ring the changes almost as grammatically 
as any nobleman suddenly called upon to form 
; a ministry and'writing to the Queen. Hero is 
a specimen :— 

vhn Sib, Ohas V- Presenta His Compolments 

M D- C—;; — £a<] and Begs to Stato tiiat he has 

^R very Hovey Psynaent to make on Wensday Kextand 

f if Quite Contrenant Mr V-will bo much oblige 

by his Sctteliltig tlio Littel Dill os a few small Amounts 
’ will Assist your Obedient Servant 

Chas V 

As idkeorrespondence consists, more or 
less, of and wlu^ i| may not be out 

of |)lao(t:|o t^ovr iutw alady (^,eplour.caa ' 
miwto her friend. '' '• *5'''';% ' 

Hamiltoi^'BermndR May'96tfa. 

Mi|i Adapts Ba|^ to PntHO^ ii| n^td'ab She 

is }nn Such a cheepe I9eise as JoJon '^iM ^'Self la 
Bermuda That She will Bee G. her to ; 

send the Pricte of her Glass which my Self Brooke Ihr ' 
fair tbe Price I gabe was 11 dollows and I shall Bee 
glad to Get it iu such as I shall mention 1 Pound 
Starling in loining at 1 shilling Per yeotd and the other 

1. Pound. 4. s. in what Callico ovCollourd foradress 

So I sball be gleod to babe Them at soon os you can 

Either to Mr S-or Mr D- - for mo for I ni^lt 

babe the Money. 

As a specimen of what, in these times, may 
be termed the strides of cooka^ the subjoined 
correspondence will serve. 

A certain" M. K.,” professing to be “ a good 
plain cook,” advertises for a situation without 
mentioning particulars. The advertisement 
is seen by a lady who answers it as follows : 

Mrs. H, being in want of a good plmn cook, wishes 
to SCO tho advertiser os early as possible. There are 
five in family, tlic washing is pnt out, hut no man 
servant is kept. Coach-hire will be paid one way. 

There wtis nothing particularly insulting 
in this communication, but it elicited the 
following reply : 

i have advertised for a cook place in a gontolmans j 
frnilny and am surprised yon should send for me as i j 
do not understand being a servant of All work and i , 
thank it a great ])cace of iinpcrtananco | 

In bis own language, perlmps, the “ French 
priest ”— an emigrant of the first revolution ! 
— who sent Ihc following epistle to a deceased 
peer, might have written more con’ectly, but 
he could scarcely have better kept the word of 
promise to the car, even had he been one of 
the weird sisters, or Professor PuiFeudoriT 
himself : 

Asmansworth November 23th 1614. 

My Lord — Mr. Jolly, french priest. Tooke the 
Liberty and tho Honour, to Informc your Lordship, If 
his Lordship Desire to ho Cure’d By the Poison's of 
tlie Gant ; he will Give to his Lordship, the Becept of ' 
it ; and the Roule who is to fallow, and his Lordship 
Shall ho Cure'll Uadicsilly Before Long-time, and if 
his Lordship, Got the Gout in his Marrow Bone, bo 
shall bo Cure'd, if his Lordship will folly Mr. JoUy ‘ 
Konlo Ac. 

Mr. Jolly will Oblige Any time his Lordtttjl;' ^i^Ui. 
Great Care and attention. 
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HARD TIMES. 

uy CHAnLE.S niOKENS. 

CllAl'l'ER XXV. 

Mrs, SrARKiT, lying by to recover the tone 
of her nerves in Mr. Bonmlerby's retrejit, 
kept «nch ii sharp look-out, night rikI day, 
under bur Coriolanian eyebrows, that lier eyes, 
like a couple of lighthouses on an iron-bound 
coast, migiit have wanied all ])rudi'nt niari- 
nei'S from that bold rock her Iloiuan nose and 
the dark and crsiggy region in its neighbour¬ 
hood, but for the placidity of her manner. 
Although it was hard to believe that her 
retiring for tho night could be anything but | 
a -form, ao severely wide awake were those- 
dassic.'tl eyes of hei’S, .and so impossible did 
it seem that her rigid nose could yield to any 
relaxing iutluenec, yet her la.anner of sitting, 
smoothing her uncomfortable, not to say, 
gritty, mittens (they were conslriieted of a 
cool iabric like a nieat-.s.nfc), or of ambliu" to 
'■ unknown places of destination with her foot 
in her cotton stirrup, was so perfectly serene, 
that must observers would have been 
coiisti-ained to sujijioso ber a dove, em¬ 
bodied, by some freak of nature, in the 
earthly tabernacle of a bird of the hook- 
beaked order. 

She w.as a most wonderful woman for 
prowling about the hou.so. How she got 
from story to story, was a mystery beyond 
eolation. A lady so decorous in herscll^ imd 
.60 highly connected, was not to be suspected 
of <Jropi)ing over the liannistors or sliding 
* "devWi them, yet her extraordinary facUity of 
locoiuotiou suggested the wild idea. Another 
imticeable circumstance in Mrs. Sparsit was, 
that -siie.-w;u9 never hurried. She would 
%li6ot with consummate velocity from the 
fftof to the hall, yet would be in full posses- 
*6i|on of her breath and dignity on the moment 
of her arrival there. Neither was she ever 
aanu humaa vision to go at a gi-eat pace. 

, She^took verj kindly to Mr. Harthouso, 
and had some pleasant conversation with him 
soon alter her arrival. She made him her 
atotely curtsey in the garden, one morning 
he^ih) l^eaikfast. 

“ It tt>nears but yesterday, sir,’' said Mrs, 

' B^a4Mlj!ylT|ldiat I had the honor of receiving | 
you at Bank, when you were so good as 1 


to wish to he made acquainted with Mr. 
Bounderhy’s address.” 

“ An occasion, I am sure, not to be for¬ 
gotten by myself in the course of Ages,” said 
Air. Hartliouse, inclining his head to Mrs. 
Sp.ar’sit with tlie most indolent of all possible 
airs, 

“ We live in a singular world, sir,” kaid 
Mrs. Sparsit. 

“ I have had the honor, by a coincidence 
of which I am proud, to have made a remark, 
similar in clfect, though not so epigrammati- 
cally expressed.” 

“A singular woidd, I would say, air,” 
pursued hlfa. Sparsit; after acknowledging 
the compliment with a drooping of her dsu'k ’ 
eyebrows, not altogether ao mild in its ex¬ 
pression as her voice was in its dulcet tones ; 

‘‘ as regards the intimacies we form at one 
time, with individuals we were quite ignorant 
of, at auotlicr. 1 recall, sir, that on that occa¬ 
sion you went ao far as to say you wore 
actually apprehensive of Miss Gradgriad,” 

“ Your memory does me more honor than 
my insignificance de-serves. I availed myself 
of your obliging hints to correct my timidity, 
and it is unnecessary to add that they were 
perfectly accurate. Mrs. Sparsit’s talent for 
—in fact for anything requiring accuracy— 
with a combination of strength of mind—and 
Family—^is too habitually dey^oped to admit 
of any question.” He’ was almost falling 
asleep over this compliment; it took him so 
long to get through, and his mind wandered 
BO much in the course of its execution. 

“ You found Miss Gradgriutl—really can- _ 
not call ber Mrs. Bounderby; it’s very absurd' 
of me—as youthful as I (lescribcd her 1 ” 
asked Mi’s. Sparsit, sweetly. 

“You drew her portrait perfectly,” said 
Mr, Harthouse. “ Presented her dead 
image.” 

‘•veiy engaging, sir?” said Mrs. Sparsity 
causing her mittens slowly to revolve over 
one another. 

“ Highly 10 .” 

“It used to be considered,” said Mm 
Sparsit, “ that Miss Gradgrind was wanting 
in animation, but I confess shonppears to me 
considerably and strikingly improved in that >, 
respect. Ay, and indeed here is Mr. Bonn- • 
deiBy ! ” cried Mrs, Sparsit, nodding her, t 
head a great idfany time% as it iihe had bec&. 
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«md thinking of no ono else. " How I beliero; 1 don’t go beating abottt i 

do ipon find yobwelr this morning, sir 1 Tra,y winds.” ' - ''' 

1 -let ns see yon ebeerfol, sir.” “I suppose no one ev«' had otMWsioii stfifi 

these per^stent assuagements of his think yon too .diffident, or too delicate,’? ' 

' 'misery, and lightenlngs of his load, had by Louisa answered him composedly: * Z have' * 
'tins time begun to have the effect of making never made that objection to you, either as 
lifir. Bonuderby softer than usual towards Mrs. child or as a woman. I don’t understand 
.. ^pSTSity and harder than usual, to most what you would have.” ' 

“other people from his wife downward. So, “Have?” returned Mr. Bounderhy. "No-' 
Vhon Mis. Spai-sit said with forced lightness thing. Otherwise, don’t you, Loo Bouuderby, 
of heart, *' You want your breakfast, sir, bnt know thoroughly well that I, Josiah Bonn- 
I dalu say Miss Gradgrind will soon be here derby of Goketown, would have it 1 ” 
to preside at the table,” Mr. ‘Bounderby She looked at him, as he struck the table 
replied, “ If I waited to be taken care of by and made tbe teacups ring, with a proud 
my wife, ma’am, 1 believe you know pretty color in her face that was a new change^ Mr. 
weir I should wait till Doomsday, so I’Jl .Harthoiisc thought. "You are incom- 
trouble yott to take charge of the teapot.” prehensible this morning,” said Louisa. “Pray 
Mra. Sparsit complied, and as.sumed her old uke no further trouble to explain yourself. I’ 
position at table. am not curious to know your mc.aning. What 

Thisagaininailethecxcellent woman vastly does it matter ! ” 
sentimental. She was so humble withal, that Nothin" more was said on this theme, and 
.when Louisa appeared, she rose, protesting Mr. Hai-thonse was soon idly gay on indifferent 
she never could think of sitting in tiiat plaee subjects. .But, from this day, the Sparsit 
under existing circumstances, often as sbo action upon Mr. Bounderby tlirew liouisa 
had had tbe honor of making Mr. Bounderby’s and James HaHbonse inoiu together, and 
breakfast, before Mrs. Grailgrind—she begged .strengthened the dangerous iilicnatlou from 
juirdon, she meant to saj-, bliss Bounderby her bu.sbnnd and confidence against liim 
—she hoped to be excused, bnt slie really with another, into which she had fallen by 
CQuld not gel it right yet, though she tru><ed degrees so fine that she conld not retrace 
to become familiar with it by and by—bad tliem if she tried. But, whether she ever tried 
assumed her present position. It was only or no, lay bidden in her own closed liesirt. 

(rfhfe observed) because Miss Gradgrind Lap- IMgs. Sparsit was so inncli affected on this 
peried to be a little late, and Mr. Boimdtrby’s laHicular occasion, lliat, assisting Mr. Boun- 
tlme was so very preelous, and she knew it of derby to liis ba.t after breakfast, and being 
old to be so essential tliat he slionbl bi-eak- tlien alone with inm in tlio hall, she 
] fast to the moment, that elm Lad taken the imprinted a chaste kLss upon bis band, mmv 
lilwrty of complying with his request: long mnred “ niy benefactor ! ” and retired, over- 
fis his will had been a law to her. whelmed with grief. Yet it is an indubitable 

“ There ! Slop where you are, ma’am,” said fact, within the cognisance of this history, 
Mr. Bounderl)y, “stoj) wlmre you are ! Mrs. that five minutes afici- lie bad left the house 
Bounderby will be very glad to be relieved of in the self-same liat, the same descendant of 
the trouble, I believe.” tbe Scadgerses ami connexion by matx-imony 

“Don’t say that, sir,” returned Mrs. of tlic Fowlers, shook licr right-hand mitten 
; Sparsit, almost with severity, “ because that at bis portrait, made a contemjxtuoiis grimace 
is very wdJnd <io Mrs. Ikjuuderby. And to .it that work of art, and said " Serve yon 
j be unkind is xtofc to be yon, sir.” right, you Noodle, and T am glad of it! ” 

I “ Yon may set your mind at rest ma’am.— Mr. Bounderby had not been long gone. 

You can take it very quietly, can't yon when Bitsicr appeared. Eitzer hadcome down 
, Loo?” said Mr. Bounderby, in a blustering by train, shrieking and rattling over the long 
I way, to his wife. line of arclies that bestrode the wild country 

' “ Of course. It is^f no moment. Why should of past and present coal pita, with an express 

it be of any importance to me ? ” from Stone Lodge. It was a hasty note to 

“ Why should it be of any importance to inform Ijonisa, that Mrs. Gi’adgrind lay ■ 
any one, Mrs. Sparsit, ma’am?” said Mr. very ill. She had never been well,withinbei> 
Bounderby, swelling W'itii a sense of sliglit. daughter’s knowdedge ; but, she had declined ♦ 

“ You attach too mucli inrportanco to tlieae wdthin the last few days, hail continued sink- 
things, ma’am. By George, you’ll be cor- ing all through the night, and was now a* * 
reeled in some of your notions here. You arc nearly dead, as her limited capacity of being 
old fashioned, ma’am. You are behind Tom in any stale that implied tlie ghost of an in.^ 
Gradgrind's children’s time,” tention to get out of it, allowed. 

“ Wiittt is the matter with you ? ” asked Aocompanied by the lightest of porters, 
Ifinism coldly surprised. " What has given fit colorless servitor at Death’s door wh^ 
you ofleuce ? ” M rs. Gradgrind knocked, Louisa rumbled tO' 

"Offence 1” repeated .Bounderby. “Do you Coketown, over the coalpits past and ppesent, 
suf^Qse if there was any offence given me, 1 and was whirled into its smoky jaws,. She 
slioaldn’t name it, and request to have it dismissed the messenger to hiBoim^vkai^ 
borrectedl Z'.#m a strmghtforward man, and rode away to her old home. ' * 'r 
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sad a^dom beeu there, since her mar* 
rin^ iter father was ttauallj^ sifting and 
■iSwg at his parliamentary cinder-heap in 
Loudon (without being observed to turn np 
many precious artieles among the rubbish), 
aiidfiraB atiU hard at it in the national dust- 
ya^; Her mother had taken it l ather as a 
disturbance than otherwise, to be visited, 
as she reclined upon her sofa; young people, 
Louisa felt herself all unfit for; Sissy she 
had never softened to again, since the night 
when the stroller’s child had raised her eyes 
to look at Mr. Bounderby’s intended wife. 
She had no inducements to go back, and had 
rarely gone, 

Neither, os she approached her old home 
now, did any of the best influences of ol<l 
home descend upon her. The dreaiija of 
childhood—its .airy fables; its graceful, boauti- 
ful, humane, impossible adoriiuionts of the 
worbl beyond ; so good to be believed in 
once, so good to be remembered when out¬ 
grown, for then the least ainciig tlieiu rises io 
thestatui'e of a groat Charity in the heart, suf¬ 
fering little cliildroii to conic into the iui<lst of j 
it, and to keep with their pure hands a garden j 
intlie stony w.'iysof tliis world, wherein it were | 
better for all the ciiildren of Adam that they 
should ofteiicrsun themselves,siiupleaiKltruKt- 
ful, ami not vvorldly-wise—what had she to 
do with the.se ? liemenibraiices of how she 
had journeyed to the little tliat she knew, by 
the enehanted roads of what she ami millions 
of innocent creatures bad liojied and ima- 
gine<l ; of how, lii-at coming u])oii lloason 
through tlie tender light of Fancy, she had ^ 
seen it a benefluent god, deferring to gods as 
great as itself: not a gi'im LloI, cruel and 
cold, with its victims houml liand to foot, .and 
its hig <1iimb sbape set up witli a sightless < 
stare,' never i o he moved by anything Imt so; 
luarty calculated tons of leverage—wJiat had, 
she to do w itli these ? Her rememhr.mces of | 
home and childhood, were remembrances of 
the drying up of every spring and fountain in 
her young lie.art as it gushed out. Tlic golden 
waters wore not there. 'J’liey were flowing for! 
the fertilisation of the laud where grapes are' 
gatlicred from thorns, and figs from thistles. > 

She went, with a heavy', hardened kind of, 
BpWQW upon her, into the house and into her 
mother’s room. Since the time of her leaving I 
home. Sissy had lived with tlie rest of the 
family on equal terms. Sissy was at her 
mother’s side; and Jane, her sister, now ten ^ 
or twelve years old, was in the I'oom. | 

There was great trouble before it could be. 
made known to Mrs. Gradgriud that her, 
oldest child was there. Slie reclined, propped | 
up, Jrom mere habit, on a ooueh: as nearly 
in har old usual attitude, as anything so belp- 
lesa could be kept in. Sbe had positively 
refuMdtotake toner bed; on the ground that | 
if ahe4idr ahe would never hear the last of it. | 

Hei‘ voice sounded so far away in I 
bar bmmm W, shawls, and the sound- ofj 
another vdioe addressing her seemed to take I 


such a long time in getting dow^ to hei; ease,, 
that she might have been lying at the boHi 
tom of a well. The poor la^ was 
Truth than she ever had been; Whi^hi^'r' 
much to do with it. /A* 

On being told that'Mrs. Bounderby 
there, she replied, at cross purposes, that she 
hod never called him by that name sinee he ,, 
married Louisa; tliat pending her choice of 
an unobjectiouablo name, she liad callcKl him 
J; and that she could not at present depart 
from that regulation, not being yet provided 
with a permaueut substitute. Louisa had sat | 
by her for some minutes, and had simken to 
her often, befure slic aiTived at a clear under¬ 
standing who it was. She then seemed to 
come to it all at once. 

“Weil, my dtMti-,” said Mrs. Gradgriud, 

“ and ] hope you ore going on s<atisfiictorily 
to youi-self. it was all your father’s doing, 
ife set his heart ujiou it. And he ought to 
know.” 

“ 1 W'aut to hear of you, mother; not of 
myself.” 

“You want to hear of me, my dear? 
That’s something new, I am sure, w hen any-^ , 
body wants to h.ear of me. N ot at all well, 
Louisa. Yery faint and giddy.” 

“Arc you in jiaiu, dear mother 1 ” 

“ 1 tliink tliere’s a pain somewhere in the 
i-oom.’’ said Mrs. Griulgriiid, “but I couldn’t 
])ositively' sa\' lliat I have got it.” 

After this strange speech, she lay silent 
for some time. Louisa, holding her hand, 
could feci no ]ml8e ; but kissing it, could see a 
slight thill iliread of life in flulteriug motion, 
“Von voiy seldom see your sister,” said 
Mi-s. Gradgriud. “ Slie gi’ows like you. I wish 
you would look at her. Sissy, bring her here.” 

She was brought, and stood with her hand 
in her sifter’s. Loui.sa had observed her 
with her arm round Sissy’s neck, and she 
fell the difleivnee of this .approaoh. 

“ 1 >o you see the likeness, Ijouis:* ? ” 

“ Yes, mother. 1 should think her like I 

me. But”- ! 

“Ell! Ye.s, I always say so,” Mrs, Grad- 
grind cried, witli uneviiccted quickness. 

“ And that reminds me, 1 want to speak to 
you, my dear. Sissy, my good girl, leave us 
alone a minute,” i 

Louisa had relinquished the hand ; had 
thought that her sister’s was a better and 
brigliter fiice than hers had ever been ; had j 
seen in it, not without a rising feeling of 
resentment, even in that place luiJ at that j 
time, sometliiug of the geuuencss of the oUier : 
face in the room; the sweet face with the 
trusting eyes, made paler th,au watching and 
sympathy miide it, by the rich dark hair. 

Left alone with her mother, Louisa saw 
her lying with an awful lull upon her face, 
like one who was floating away upon aome j 
great water, all resistance over, couteut to be j 
carried down the stream. She put the 
shadow of a hand to her I^mT again, 
recalled her. 
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, You’Ve^ going to epeals to me, mother,” 
.C , “IIhi Yes, to^ sure, my dear. You 
' ii^cw 5’our father is almost always away now, 
. ^4! therefore X must write to lum abont it.” 

About tvhat, mother ? Don’t be troubled, 
what ? ” 

, ' 1 ? yoi^i must remember, my dear, that when- 
ever. I have said anything, on any subject, I 
have never heard the last of it; and conse¬ 
quently, that I have long left off saying any- 
tlung." 

‘‘Icanhearyou,mother.” But, it was only by 
dint of bending down her ear, and at the same 
time attentively watching the lips as the}' 
moved, that she could link such faint and 
broken sounds into ;iuy chain of connexion. 

“You leamt a great deal, Louis.'i, and so 
,did your brother. Ologies of all kinds, from 
morning to night. If llioro is any Ology left, 
fbf any description, that has not been worn to 
!rags in this, house, all I can say is, I hope 
1 shall never hear its name.” 

“I c.an hear you, mother, when you have 
strength to go on.” This, to keep her from 
floating away. 

“ But there’s something—not an Ology at 
all—^that your father hsis missed,.or forgotten, 
liOuisa. I don’t know what it is. 1 have often 
satyith Sissy near me, .and thought about it. 
'I shall never get its name now. But your 
^iather may. It makes me restless. I want to 
yrritc to him, to find out for God’s sake, what 
it is. Give me a pen, give mo a pen.” 

Even tho power of reslle.ssnc^s w.as gone, 
.except from the poor head, which coidd just 
turn from side to side. 

She fancied, however, that her request h.ad 
been complied with, and that the ])en she 
could not have held wa.s in her hand. It 
matters little what figures of wonderful no- 
meaniim she began to tvjice upon her wraj)- 
pers. The hand soon stopped in the midst 
of them; the light that had .always beeii 
' feeble and dim behind the weak transpa¬ 
rency, went out; and even Mrs. Gradgriud, 
emerged from the shadow in which man 
walketh and disquicteth himself in vain, 
took upon her the dread solemnity of the 
SHges and patriarchs. 

^UAPTUU XXVI. 

Mrs. SI'ARSIT’s nerves being slow to re¬ 
cover their tone, the worthy woman made 
a stay of some weeks in duration at Mr. 
Bounderby’s retreat, where, notwithstanding 
her anchorite tuiai of mind based upon her 
'becoming consciousness of her .altered sta¬ 
tion, she resigned herself, with noble forti¬ 
tude, to lodging, as one may say, in clover, 
‘knd feeding on the fat of the laud. During 
the whole term of this recess from the 
goardiansbip of tho Bank, Mrs. Sparsit was 
a ji^ttem of consistency ; coirianuing to take 
sqch pity on Mr. Bounderby to his lace, as is 
mtcly taken^on man, and to call his portrait 
ji itSFoodle 'to fte face, with the greatest acri¬ 
mony and contempt. 




Mr. Bounderby, having got ^t'.into: bis 
explosive coinposition that Mm ‘l^partt^ was 
a highly superior woman to perceive thlfilt he 
had .that geneml ci'oss upon' hkn im h^ 
deserts (for he had hot yet settled 'what''it 
was), and further that liouisa would hav)) 
obj^ed to her as a frequent visitdt'if it 
had comported with his greatness that she 
. should object to anything he chose to dh, 
resolved not to lose sight of Mrs. Sparsit 
easily. So, when her nerves were strung iip 
to the pitch of again consuming sweetbreads 
in soli'hide, he said to her at the dinner- - 
table, on the day before her departure, 
“ I tell you what, ma’am; you shall com? 
down here of a Saturday while the fine 
weather Lasts, and stay tUl Monday.” To 
which Mrs. Sparsit i-eturned, in effect, though 
not of the Mahomnicd.an persuasion; “ To 
hear is to obe}'.” 

Now, Ml’S. Sparsit was not a poetical 
wonnui; but she took an idea, in the nature 
of an allegorical fancy, into her hesid. Much 
w.alcliing of Lonisa, and much consequent 
obaei-vation of her impenetrable demeanor, 
which keenly whetted and shai’pcncd Mrs. 
Spar.'jit’s edge, must have given her as it 
were a lift, in the w.ay of inspiriation. She 
created in her mind a mighty Staircase, with 
a dark pit of shame and ruin at the hottefm j 
and down these stairs, from day to day and 
hour to hour, she saw Louisa coming. 

It heeamc the business of Mrs. Sparsit’s 
life, to look uj) at the staircase, and to 
watch Lonisa coming down. Sometimes slo’sHy, 
sometimes quickly, sometimes several step-s 
at one bout, sometimes stopping, never turn¬ 
ing back, if she had once turned back, it 
might have been the death of Mrs. Sparsit in 
spleen and grief. 

She had been descending Ble.adily, to the 
day, and on the day, when Mr. Bounderby 
issued the weekly invitation recorded above. 
Mrs. Sparsit was in good spirits, and inclined 
to be coiivermitional. 

“Andpr.ay, sir,” said slie, “if I may ven¬ 
ture to aak a question .appertaining to any 
subject on which you show reserve—wliioli is 
indeed hardy in me, for I well know you 
have a reason for everything you do—have 
you received intelligence respecting tha 
robbery ? ” 

“ Why, ma’am, no; not yet. Under the 
circumstances, I didn’t exiiccl it yet. Home 
wasn’t built in a day, ma’am.” 

“ Vei'y li’ue, sir,” said Mrs. Sparsit, shaking 
her head. -- 

“ Nor yet in a week, ma’am.” , 

“ No, indeed, sir,” returned Mrs. SparEdt, 
with an air of melancholy. " 

“In a similar manner,” said BdnndSfhy, 

“ I can waif^ you know. If Homulus and 
Hemus could waih Josiah Bounderby Can 
wait. They were better off in theifl-ybuth 
•than 1 was, however. Thfy bad a? Ae wtfli 
for a nurse ; / had only 'a ‘‘shtf''w^f Ibr n 
igrandmother. She didn’t, give any mill^ 
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'i'i'.'-'AUt” Mradparsit^hed an4 shuddered, 
'.,;«-Jfo, ma’auo,"^ contiaued Bouuderby, “1 
have inot heard anytUiag more about it. It’s 
iu hand, though; audyouug Tom, who rather 
'S^ks to busiuess at present—something new 
'^fbr.him; he hadn’t the schooling I had—is 
helping.. My iujuuclion is, ICeep it quiet, 
and let it seem to blow over. Du what you 
like under the rose, but don’t give a sign of 
wiiat you’re about; or half a hundred of ’em 
will combine togethci’ and get this fellow who 
has bolted, out of reach for good. Keep it 
quiet, and the thieves will grow in confi¬ 
dence by little and little, and wo shall have 
’em,” 

« Very sagacious indeed, sir,” s.iul Mrs. 
Spavsit. “ V ery interesting. The old womiii- 
you mentioned, sir—” 

“The old woman 1 mentioned, ma’am,” 
said Dounderby, cutting the matter short, as 
it w!is nothing to boast about, “ is nut laid 
bold of; but, she may take her oath she will be, 
if that is uu}' satihlaction to her villainous old 
mind. In the mean time, ma’am, 1 am of 
opinion, if you ask me my ujuiiion, th.at the 
less she is t:Uked al)ont, the better.” 

That sSmo evening, Mrs. Sparsit, iu her 
chamber window, resting from lier packing 
Ojierat ions, looked towards her great staircase 
and saw LouLsa still descending. 

Hhe snt by Mr. ilarthonse, in an alcove in 
the garden, talking very low. Ho stood 
leaning <iver her, as they wliispercd together, 
and his face almost touched her hair, “ifnut 
quite!” said ]Mi’s..Sp.arait, straining lier hawk’s 
eyes to the utmost. Mrs. iSparsit was too distaui 
to hear a word of their discourse, or even to 
know that they were si)e:iking softly, other¬ 
wise than from tlie expressiou of their figures; 
but what they said was this : 

“You recollect tiie mau, Mx’, Ilarthouse ?” 

“Oh, perfectly!” 

“ His face, and his moimei', and what he 
said'{” 

“ I'erfoctly. And an infinitely dreary person 
he appealed to me to be. Jsiiigthy and prosy 
in the oxti-eme. It was vei-y knowing to 
hold forth, iu the humble-virtue school of 
eloquence; but, I assure you 1 tliought at 
, the time, ‘ My good fellow, you are ovei'-doiug 
this!”’ 

“It has been very difficult to mo to Ihiuk ill 
of that man,” 

“ My dear Louisa—as Tom says.” AVhich 
he never did s.ay. “ You know no good of 
the .fellow 1” 

“ No, certainly.” 

“ Not' of any other such person ? ” 

“How can I,” she returned, with more of 
her ^rst manner on her tliau he had lately 
. seen, “ trhep 1 know nothing of them, men 
or women?”' 

“ljty<d«tr Mrs. Bounderhy ! Then con¬ 
sent deceive the submissive rcpi-esentation 
of yqur . devoted friend, who knows some- 
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thing of sevi^al' varieties pf hia"l«x:cpllent 
fisllow-creatures—for excellent thi^yBre, 

I have no doubt, in spite.of BUelt'Uttfe'ji^bles 
os always helping themselVes .to wha^h^. 
can get hold of. This fellow talks. /Wii® 
every, fellow talks. His professing mprallly 
only deseiwes a moment’s cousideraiibn, as 
being a very suspicious circumstance. AH 
sorts of humbugs profess morality, from the^i 
House of Commons to the House of Correction, 
except our people; it really is that exception 
which makes our people quite iwiving. You 
saw and heard the case. Here wits a com¬ 
mon man, pulled up extremely short by my 
esteemed fiaend Mx-. Bounderby—who, as we 
know, is not possessed of that delieaey 
which would soften so tight a hand. ThP 
common man was iujure<h exasperated, left 
the Iiouso grumbling, met somebody wlio 
proposed to him to go in for some share in this 
Bank business, weut in, put something in his 
pocket which had nothing in it before, and 
relieved his mind extremely. lically he 
would have been an uncommon, instead of a 
common, man, if lie had not availed himself of 
such au opportunity. Or he may have made 
it altogether, if he had the cleverness. Equally 
probable! ” 

“ 1 almost feel as though it must be bad in.’' 
mo,” I'cturued Louisa, after sitting thought- ■ 
ful awhile, “to be so ready to agx-e« with , 
you, and to be so lightened iu my heai’t by 
what you say.” ' 

'■ T only say what is reiisonable ; nothing 
woi’se. 1 have talked it over with my friend 
Tom more Ilian once—of course I remain on 
terms of perfect confidence with Tom—and 
lie is quite of my ojiiuion, and I am quite of 
his. Will you walk 1 ” 

They stioiled away, among the lanes be¬ 
ginning to be indistinct in the twilight—she 
ieiuiiiig on his .n-m—and she little llionght 
how she was going down, down, down, Mps, 
Sp.arsit’s staircase. 

Night and ilay, Mi-s. Sparsit lept it stand- • 
ing. When Louisa had aridved- al. the 
bottom and diBappe<ii’ed in tlio gulf, it might 
fill! in upon her if it would ; but, until then, 
there it was to be, a Duihling, before Mrs. 
Sp.arsit’s eyes. And thei’e Louisa always 
was, upon it. Always gliding down, down, 
down. , 

Mrs. Sparsit saw James llartliouse come 
and go; she heal’d of him here and there ; 
site saw the chauges of the face he had 
studied ; she, too, rMiiai’kcd to a nicely liow 
and when it clouded, how and when it 
cleared; she kept her black eyes wide'open, 
with no touch of pity, witli no touch of com¬ 
punction, all absorbed in iutei'cst; but, iu the 
intoi’est of seeing her, ever drawing with no 
hand to stay her, nearer and nearer to the 
bottom of this new Giants’ Staircase. 

With all her deference for'Mi’. Boundcfly, 
as contradistinguished from his poi'inait ,« 
Ml'S. Sparsit had not the smallest intention 
of interrupting the descent. . Eoger to see' it 







JuicoAiplliShed, and she .iridted neaseson the spo^ £s<id^ce;wM la^- 

the iMt Ml as. for ripeness and missible by kir. iWk 
illness of the harvest of her hopes. Hushed queUtljr even put to de^h for the e^s' of 

another. The Turkish trihuiMla insiriwd thpt 
all the parties to a suit shoiild appear inpetnon; 
so that a troublesome fellow might tajke ty> 
the whole of a busy man's time by brm^g 
the abeordest charges against him. Many 
persons made a trade of this, and it.was not 
a bad business in a lucrative point of view. 


at .the figure coming down. 

, HER MAJESTY’S CONSULAR 
SERVICE. 


Tb£rb areone ortwo important consulates The cadi decided oil questions with a lofty 
in the Jjevant about to l)ecoiue vacant; and contempt of evidence ; and as even th.e man 
as it is a very sensible proverb which tells tis who gained a process paid the ex|)enses of it^ 
that prevention is better than cure, I shall go there was no punishment for the most wanton 
on to say a few words upon this subject. To malice. The giving and receiving of presents ■ 
understand clearly, however, the duties and was »ilso a gigantic evil; they wei-e. required 
preedee position of our consuls in this uait of upon all occasions, and they were mei'ely an 
• the world, it will be necessary to go Uack a authorised species of robbery. 

^little. At last, after centuries of the most extra- 

/, Bad as the state of Turkey still is, it was for- ordinary patience, the Christian powers began 
merly very much worse.'ITie Creeks had given to take heart, and to make treaties for the 
the Turks such an indifferent opinion of the | prevention of these things. The result was 
Christian world that they looked upon ourrace the gradual blossoming into fuller and fuller 
asaspeoiea ofgame it was lawful to hunt. Un-j flowerof the Levant consuls. I shall, however, 
believers had, therefore, neither justice nor' for thepre.sent,limit these remarks toour own. 
mercy to expect from the followera of thej The Britisli consul in the Levant is en- 
Bropnet. Thus, jf one Erauk did wrong, the i trusted with both civil aud criminal Jurisdic- 
cadi not only punished the sinner, but every | tion. Fortunately, he luis not the power of 
other Frank' who was to be found. Ships awarding cnjatal punishment; bbt he has 
were stopped on the high seas in time of almost every other. He may banisli, dishonour, 
psooe, and made to deliver up their cargoes impiisou, and lino at pleasure; he is banker, 
smd cabin boys ; sometimes tho ships also notary, arbitrator, judge, priest, registrar, and 
.’(Were taken. Turkish officers not only exacted ' adtniuistrator of dead men’s goods. Untold 
arbitrary taxes aqd customs dues, but they! property is confided to his care; the many 
levied them as often as they pleased. They ’ interests of travellers aud merchants are al- 
would not give receipts for money paid to, most entirely entrusted to him. Einidly, he 
them; aud tax-gatherers who had nothing to' lias power to cnlbrce attcud.'uice at his office 
do, were calling on the Eranks all day long.; by a’ lino. He is recoiumouded to profer 
Merchants were compelled to exchange their; summary decisions, and not to give his mind 
money for the debased currency of Turkey, < to juries. 

and to take it at its nominal value. There The British consul has such weight and 
were all sorts of vexations monopolies. Mer- authority among the Turks that he may cause 
chants were obliged to sell their goods to almost any amount of mischief unchecked. 
Turks, in preference to better jiaymasters. There is no press to watch his doings; no 
Whenever tha Sultan wished to reward a society to cry shame on him j no means by 
ffivouritc, he was apt to give him a charter to which an ignorant Maltese or Ionian can 
annoy the Ersinks iu some way. Even the make a grievance known or obtain redress; 
lowest employments iu private houses wero there is, indeed, no control of any kind <fv&f 
disposed of by law. All commercial travellers your British consul; and a very august and 
were Jews ; and if one of them was turned singular pemonage he has become in cmise- 
away for misconduct or dishonesty, he iiad queuce. If we grant that your British con- 
• a claim for indemnity, and was able to enforce sal is always a high-minded aud couscieurioBS 
it. Turks pretended to have bills of exchange man (and I am not doubting it), it must s^ 
upon Frankish merchants, aud insisted on be borne in mind, he has to deal with a 
being |<aid on tlieir mere assertion to that nunierons class of persons who speak ad 
effect. Franks were often detained In cap- English, and whose depositions he is obliged, 
tivity, under pretence of making them to receive through dragomen who are not 
dischaige the debts which they did not owe ; always honest, aud whom he cannot always 
if they refused to ransom themselves, the understand. He has to decide cases, aim, < 
Turks stormed and plundered their houses, where eveiy effort is made to deceive him. j 
If a Fi'ank had ever had any charge brought where evidence is often particularly comfit 
against him, the cadi reopened the case when- to sift ; and thus, however upright himselsf, 
oyer he felt in the humour, till that Frank’s life your Britisb consul is often made tfae involua- 
hoeame a weariness, and he was obliged to buy tary instrument of cruel wrong. Iknowttot 
cadi off. If a Turk Munght a charge this is not the tenor of the repo);tf sent in 
against a Frank, the latter was not allowed some time ago by the emwols to the jFormgn 
tune to prov.g 1;^ iunoccnee; if he had wit- Office j but I have semt the gyiitora a^^yfoik, 











jotur Britiltb ponaul ** will exercise 
' nmit cBUliioil in nsingthe large powers con- 
Aded td'hita; ” but, lest this langiiage should 
' 'mW a little rough, “ Her Majesty’s Goveru- 
-iheat” courteous!^ adds that w “willalwiiys 
' he dkpos^ to place the best construction ” 
on a consul’s conduct, ‘*aud will make all 
due allowance for the errors into which he 
may inadvertently fall.” 

Now, all this is very polite and pretty; but 
not quite right. Person s should not be employed 
■ in responsible posts who are at all likely to 
fall into errors which may bo avoided; 
and they should be puuished if they do 
«0. It is not sufficient for “Her Mjyesty’s 
Govemuient ” to “ trust that powers so exten¬ 
sive will bo used with prudence and modera¬ 
tion.” It is tlieir imperative duly to provide 
that they shall not .bo otherwise used, by 
appointing them to be wielded by projier and 
emcieut perstms, learned in the laws they 
' are called upon to administer. 

I can reu:Ul several iustaii.:esofeoii.suls,in the 
Levant alone, who have been bankrupt traders, 
1 atb'U'U no iinccuci'ousshamc to the mei'e laet 
of a man’s having been, at some time in his 
life, a bankiTjj>t trader; but T tliiuk we have a 
right to insist that a man who was unable to 
attend satisfactorily to his own affiilrs, shall u<,t 
be entru-sted wit’.ithoseof the public. The rest 
of the consuls it is needless to say,in tlic Levant, 
as Well as elsewhere, have received tlieir ap¬ 
pointments Llironglipatronage, and I cannot^ at 
■this moment, remember a dislinguished 
hamo among them. White gloves and pedi¬ 
grees are not w.autcd in the consular service,! 
we have already too many of them el.-scwhcre. I 
We war it i>lai (I, sensible men, who have been j 
brought up to the business—^iiot persons who 
have taken to it because they liave failed in 
other occupations ; and no considerable place 
should ever be confide.d to a m.au who has not. 
given some jniblic and obvious prools of his 
capacity. What sire commouly called “ snug 
berths” sliould be rewards for hard work, or 
premiums to able men. They should not be 
.gratuities to idlers, whose only qualification 
"ia that of having toadied or worried some per- 
^n of influence. 

'I would be clearly understood asby nomeans 
, wisliing to lessen the powers confided to cou- 
sola in the present state of Turkey ; but we 
ought to have a better gaarunt.ee for their 
- proper use. No mah left perfectly alone 
should ever have much power in his hands, 
for all are alike liable to fiiilure or to human 
'^weakness. 

: Firstiy, it seems to me that all con- 
«tfls ediould be required to have a thorough 
Itaowledge of the laws and language of the 
-eoantiv^fo which the;f maybe sent, as well as 
of their own. This' ia not requiring a very 
Mgh standard of ednoatiou for appointmeuts 
so veil paid and reaponsilfle. It should be 
fitriheSr’^^ered that so interpreters should 
-b» in eosatilaSes^ bid such aa 


thoroughW' undeistaiid Enghsh.'!^ li:;.! would 
suggest, also, that they he offimaUy'paid, UUd 
thatthe^be nominated by the croWni* '■ 

The mterpreter, cancelier, or dnigoiUMIh,- 
for he has all tliese names, might bemad&% 
very valuable officer in a consukte. He nflght 
control any misconduct of a consul, 'c<m- 
pletely. He is a sort of justice’s' clerk; he 
manages all afifaira with the local authori¬ 
ties ; the whole busuiuss of his consulate 
passes through his' hands. He is the guide, 
pliiloaupher, and friend, the tongue ana ears, 
of his consul. 

In French consulates, therefore, the can¬ 
celler h.as distinct important functions; while ’ 
we, who delight to throw all jiower, miglrt,' 
majesty, and money into the hands of one 
man, do not even pay or acknowledge him. 
The Lritish caiicmicr is- usually a gaunt, 
hungry young man, rather out at elbows, who 
has been, at some time or other, servjmt to 
the consul or his friend, and whose bread and 
cliaracter usually depend ou his pleasing a 
man who may be, or may not be, little better 
til nil a blockhead. 

The French cancelier, among othdr 
duties, is bound, under fine, to i-cgister and 
transmit to the Secretary of State any com-. 'i- 
plaint m.nlo to him against the consul, A 
French consul may be cited before his catp 
celier, and even Judged, Your British coU-' 
Hill, however can only be compared to the 
King of the (laiuilbal Islands, aud there is no ' 
present reriieily against him, 

Thu property aud dejioaits of Fiench sub¬ 
jects are kept in a strong box with two locdis 
to it. Quo remains in the possession of 
the consul; the other is kept by the can¬ 
celler. Neither can go alone to finger other 
people’s money unpcrccived. But British 
consulates are subject to no regulations 
011 this matter ; and a most disgraceful case 
lias lately occurred of one of ourofficers having 
dishonoured our flag by the embe7.z]ement of 
some six Imndred pounds ot poor people’s 
money. The aifair became, indeed, jniblicly 
notorious, aud he was dismissed ; but 1 am 
unable (o perceive that this makes the exist¬ 
ing state of things auy better. 

1 am not setting up the French service as a 
model, for I think many of their arrange¬ 
ments both intricate aud inconvenient. I am 
simply trying to suggest a few practical bints. 

1 am now also going to touch upou a very 
tender question. It is that of fees; aud 1 say 
they ought to be abolished. TJic properfolaries 
of couaula would be much better provided for 
at home by special taxes, than by allowuigauoh 
a crying abuse to go on any longer. For what 
happens 1 Nine tunes in ten the consul him¬ 
self does not deign to touch his fees, mid he 
hands them over to somebody who very often 
touches too much. They afiTord a premium to 
delays and vexations in civil suite forotight 
before eonsuk; and they often oceaak^lli 
serious altercations with sea-captains, who 
are disposed to pay less and to charge th^ 















aui) on the other, tl*^ ve. ^ 

It isiroin the idle cojnmimmthmiii _ 
who knov nothing, that a general and 
system of mystification Is kept wb,; o 
Downing Street can havo no poasiple gua^ 
rantee for the soundness cd' its infoirh)sMdh.^., 
about a country, when it is content tp recim7jei i 
it only through the fuddled wits of spme, 
silly old gentleman, who may be, and ofte^'hn, 
most miserably mistaken. J \ 

It would'be ungraceful, and, I believe fimt ';, 
cerely, wrong in fact, to suppose &at 
Majesty’s Government ever demand or o^pr , 
anything to a foreign state which ou^ht upt ! 
to be known as widely as possible for the tra^ ’ 
interests of all parties. One thing is quite- 
certain, that in our days no act of any govern¬ 
ment can be entirely concealed; and, as the 
case stands, we ai'e always getting the wrong 
side of things, and so starting at shadows. 

■VVe ought not to be compelled to blunder 
on in tlie dark, till the meeting of Parliament, ' 


f 6]ia^oy«j»>:m(a«. I i]piu\pr;.'J3&iat ther^ is. p, 

.'.Tame of Fees hung up ip all consular 
> b&es ; but saveval of tho items spi^tied 
"in,it leave voiy large .mai'gins, Consular 
sm^auts Bometimea profit by these, so do sea- 
captains. py permitting foes also, we are 
lendii^ our authority to the system of pass- 

r t: exactions which we have not scrupled 
condemn elsewhere. The fees in places 
like Constantinople and St. Petorsluu'g ara an 
abuse quite startiting. They amount to thou¬ 
sands of pounds a year. And 1 know of one 
English consulate in 'America, where the 
salary is two hundred pounds a year, and the 
fees one thousajid six hundred pounds. 

' Now, this is merely deceiving tiiat excel¬ 
lent public seiwant Mr, Hume. If a 
consul is worth one thousand six hun¬ 
dred pounds a year, let him liavo it by all 
means, iiut let him liave it openly. Do not 

E ermit him to figure in the list as receiving 
ut one-eightli of bis actual pay ; for this is, 
an instdt to Mr. Hume's understanding, and' about public events afl’ecting the prosperity 
may reasonably Bui'prise him iuto roxigh mea-; and happiness of thousands ; and at l'.ist to 


Bures. To conclude this branch of my subject, 
consular fees have been allowed to become a 
hoary abuse ; and they arc a disgrace to the 
service, for it is an uncourteous supixisition 
to assume that English gentlemen would not 
de . their work properly unless paid by the 
ldi6ce. ' 

'Having said thus much on the one side, I 
have now to make a few observations on 
the'other. Consuls arc subject to several 
oifeusive regulations ; and somebody at the! us, 
Foreign Office has <lrawn up a list of ques-1 to 


receive oidy some explanation sufficieuLly un¬ 
satisfactory from a Minister who may not 
always have rightly undemtood the commu¬ 
nications miulc to him. 

I .am unable also to perceive why we thoimb- 
lic, should bcubligedtotakethe uncontrolled 
statements of a Fiddlcdedee or a Tweedledum 
about any importaiit event; even if Govern- 
inont has been so unwise as to .appoint 
such persons to serious employments. Let 


every January, whicli would put to siiame 
a school-hoy of ten years old. 

.Tlien it is not proper to tell a body of 
Bnglisli gentlemen (as the Consular Instruc¬ 
tions do'-thrice) that they shall not correspond 


be hopelessly siiuffecl out because he is in a 
petty post. We should be always i-eady 
to hear evciybody who Las anything to 
say, ))y which we may perLa{>s be saved from 
a national imprudence. If pet ty officers am 


with respectable people in their own country show prooik of notablo^ abilities the door 


on imj subject they may understand euffi- 
oiently to make their ideas valuable. A 
man’s ideas are bis proiwrty. If they are 
sountl and praclictil, they aannot be known 
too widely; if they are otherwise, ha will 
soon grow tired of offering that which nobody 
will receive. 

. I see, with psefect astonishment, that the 
Coasnlar Instruclious forbid all correspond¬ 
ence on public affairs with so respectable a 
body as Lloyd’s, to whom trustworthy news 
is 01 the hig^st importance. I confess that 1 
am miablo tp understand why a consul 
shouldnot be free to work in off hours in the 
trade he understands best, as well as any 
other man. It will bo quite time enough 
to imnish him when ho slights his official 

froths cannot be known too widely, or 
guaranteed by authority too respectable. The 

M ubUo ought not to & ohlig^ to feed on 
dsehood, .and be sneered at for their igno¬ 
rance, if on the one side there are persons 
^'in/th^ paywhle and willing to teach them, 


at all events, hc.ar what people have 
say who arc placed in positions equally. 
tion.s °foT thorn to answer on the first of j favoui'able for judging. A jium should not 


should not be closed to them, and the advan¬ 
tage of their judgment and capacity lost to 
n.s because they are petty officers. 'Hiey 
should not be soured and rendered useless by ‘ 
seeing noofUes of ancient family walking 
constantly over their heads, unljl they at« , 
remlered bald by the soles of those noodlfip-’ 
boots. ', ,, 

In a word, let us not endeavour to imvp'' 
prison the mind of a clever man because 
he is a petty officer. Let the ivice be.fair 
among all public men ; and as the- preas .. 
the people’s parliament, where all ,hav4 hj', 
voice, let tdl be Imard who are wprw' 
hearing. ^ j 

Ihe only possible advantage of 
system is, thiit persons like lord Fid^eded^ 
may be allowed to get into scrapes witbolqii 
being found out in time to save (u &om top'; 
consequences of their .foUy; and indeed p«pr^ 
Bur]^>ri8o is greal^ that while in. jGnglaud 
affiiirs of importance .are honestly rabinittra 
to the consideration of both hquaes of ' 
meut, abroad, we are to confide 
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'io’^e^|»i 2 zled ^ 1 ^ of some'^r ojd man 
■wn^gjrf Wnwelf and. Ids peen^e 
■■^'‘‘phM for ■which he is notoriondy 
upni 

conclusion, 1 will endearonr to answer 
the ar^ments of those persons who wish to 
jwii,the consular and diplomatic'Services; 
by, irtating my idea of the true functions 
of’ each. Their business appears to mo 
as dufereat as th.at of the cabinet minister 
v^ho, frames a law, and the magistrate who 
execdtcs it. The business of the diplomatist 
is to collect and digest information from 
many quarters; and to negotiate treaties 
and conventions based on various and' con¬ 
fining data. 

The sphere of the' consul is altogether 
confined to the affairs of a seurport town ; 
and he is, therefore, seldom in a position to 
form quite a sound judgment upon a subject 
of general interest. His duly is to collect 
facts,,to see ideas in action, to judge of their 
effects, and to report upon them. He is a 
doer, anil a man of business. 

The duties of diplomacy, propcrlj' under¬ 
stood, will be continually varying: now, tliere 
will he a commercial treaty which requires 
one man; now, a pe.ace corigress, wliich 
requires another; on one occasion the qua¬ 
rantine regulations will require discussion ; 
upon .'Uiolhcr the international copyright 
question, or a new postal treaty. 

To leave one diploiuatist, therefore, always 
at the same place, to attend to all our wants 
there, is ns unwise a proceeding as to require 
the fiinctions of cook, boots, and hostler in 
a large hotel, to be performed by the same 
person. But the fuuctious of consuls are 
settled and determined. They are every¬ 
where and always the same ; and they require 
a certain species of knowledge which c.m 
only be acquired by practice. 

I would suggest that some such regula¬ 
tions ns the following should be drawn up, 
in the shape of general instmetious to 
consuls ; and that they should be directed : 

1. To celebrate Dmne Service on Sundays 
in places where there is no chaplain or 
British clergyman. 

2. To notify all circumstances which may 
'ip^fere with the accuracy of the Admiralty 

charts, as soon as possible after the time of 
tjhmr occurrence. 

■ ’3. To i-eport on the state of local ti’ade, 
licf^ufactui'es, arts, industry, agriculture, and 
odiamerce generally. 

4, Tp examine into, and report upon, the 
value a£ all useful inventions or improve¬ 
ments In art or science. 

®. '’.To state fbe annual produce of the dis- 
ti4(^ fia which they reside ; whether in wool, 
bottocj,’ cbm, ohttle, wine, tobacco, mauufac- 
tqrbato ; to obBe.rv8 uprai any increase or 
dej^erab pf the same. To state the local eon- 
sdnipflj:^. of such produce, together with the 
qitopi^^ported, arid where exported. To 
'tfdtrbilt pribss of such pro¬ 


duce, with the'reieons[#Iuch 

ence them. ' ’ > ’’ 

6. To report upon the yeaiiy inore^a ■ 
decrease of looal population and tiohes. If .’ 
such information as the foregoins be only 

be obtained with diiRoalty, such difficulty 
should be overcome at almost any expense of 
time and. trouble ; for no facts can ^ more , 
entirely necessary to a safe and progi'essive 
commereial policy, 

7. To make the covering despatches of such 

returns contain something of mure importance 
than the usual truism that the writer has the 
honour to be, with the highest respect, the. 
most obedient humble servant of his official ' 
chief for tlfe time being. To endeavour to 
link causes with facts, and trj', at least, to ob¬ 
serve sufficiently, during twelve months, to 
be able to comninuicate a few pregnant facts i 
on the thirty-fii-st of December. To give, indeed, | 
a pkiin useful report on the state of the I 
consular fli.st.rict; putting forth opinions on ' 
things wliich might be done with advantage, 
or should bo left undone ;—a suggestive, . 
thoughtful, and business-like report—some-^ 
thing better then mere rod tape ;—a report. 
iu which tlie writer shall be allowed to speak'*’ 
out his ideas like au honest man, instead of , 
being shackled as an official. d 

8. To give receipts, st:iin})cd with the con-.i 
sular stanii> of ollice, for all fees (till their : 
final and necessaiy abolition), and especially 
to regi.ster them ; noting on the receipts 
given in wlmt book and page among the 
archives such registration may he found, ia . 
case ot reasonable demur on the port of ship- ’ 
owners or olliei’s, and to prevent fraud. 

!h If fees are still to be allowed, to subject 
thorn to a better system of examination and 
control, especially iu bankruptcy cases, in 
vhiebthey have been known to amount to 
thirty-five per cent, on the sum totiil realised ' 
by the sales. 

10. 'J'o cause all fees to be collected under > 
proper supervision, and transaiitted by bills- 
of exchange to the 'Treasury, instead of form-.i 
ing a part of the consular perquisites. 

11. To write all desiratchea on thin strong 
paper, such as that used for foreign bills m 
exchange, or hankers’ correspondence, instead 
of the thick heavy blue foolscap now employed, 
and which more than quadruples the neces-' 
sai y expense of postage ; in all ordinary cases, 
to use official wafers instead of sealing-wax 
and to condense all despatches not referring to. 
topics of immediate interest into a quarterly * 
or even annual report under one cover, for the 
same reason. 

I would suggest also: • 

12. That plain dealing should abolish the enor¬ 
mous expense of Queen’s messengera, as part 
of a bygone and ridiculous system, seeing 
that in these days no possible circumstance 
could transpire between' frieiully nations 
which cannot be communicated through fbe 
post, or ought to be kept secret, and Whisk 
ought not-'to be known* as widely asfossibb..-. 
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1'3. Th^ a premluiB shonU be offered for takes a qaarter of aa 1»»r to -pit tOg^iAir'. 
'.'§£Seial envelopes and fastenings to despatcbea, again vbenever disturbed, . - ' V 

Vhicb sbaU prevent the posslbili^of their 15. 1 would recommend that oossnbrstiontd - ' 
Ijising opened without detection, lliat they be placed under the orders of the i^ard el', 
idtould then be confided to the honour of Trade, rather than the Foreign O&e, under , 
foreign governments, and sent through the the control of which they would be as mis' 
post on all ordina^ oocaaiona. As much placed as when formerly under the direction , 
security would be offered io this case as under of the Colonial Office. The fact is, no natkm. 
the present more costly system; for it is ever sorted and divided the public worse 
obvious that a government disposed to incur Ihiui we do. The most liberal nation in the 
the oonaequencea of discovery would bave world, in other respects, we are all for non- 
little hesitation in seizing the papers of a mes- sense and despotism ill OUT offices. It would ; 
senger, either by fraud or force. If no means be impossiVde to give the shadow of a reason 
can be found by the ingenious stationers of for more than half the odd things wo witness 
Britain, by wbich a s^e envelope slmll be with such pride and complacency in Downing 
made for important despatches, porliaps we Street .and its dependencies, 
have already an old plan uLich would puzzle 16. Political despatches only should be 
the cleverest scoundrel whoever lent the .aid addresseil to the Foreign Office; and, as the 
of his cunning tt) the worst foreign post-offices, world generally is a great deal too busy about , 
If the envelope be made of thin paper, and yiolitics just now, the less consuls add to the 
. closed first with a w'afer and then with sealing | linbbub on ordinary occasions the better. A 
was. the preeaiilion is complete, for the means' gentleman living in a seaport town is seldom 
used to melt the was (a thin stream of gns) placed very advantageously for giving valu- 
will harden the wafer; anil the means used j able opinions on politics. I know there are 
to soften the wafer will, of course, have no : exceptions, but tliLs is the rule, 
effect upon the wax. However, if to tills ]ire-! 17. 1 would recommend that consuls bo 

caution you add a tbreml, passing round the ' entirely freed from the control of embassies, to 
despatch and fastening under the wafer ; and , avoid disputes’and ill-feeling ; although they 
subsequently the jierson to whom the i should bo directed to forward all despatches 
^eapatch is really addressed cuts the said under flying seal through the embassy for the 
'^B^elope open on the address side any attempt! Information and guidance of the public ser- 
to tamper with the fastening on the other vants belonging to it. 

will be at once ascertained by the jiar- There arc other regulations so necessary 
tud burning or division of the thread. If and obvious that I blush to be obliged to call 
there should still be persons so myste-1 attention to them. They arc: 
rious as to be dissatisfied with these means, J 18. Iliat no consnl.s be ever appointed 
there is still anotlier method of securing who are not acquainted vrith the Language of 
secrecy, which is far beyond all dispute.! the country to wdiich they are sent. That 
Let despatches be enclosed in little leather I none but yKjrsons who have jMssed an exa- 
eovers fastened with patentlocks (the famous | inination in civil and criminal law, and are 
American lock, or Chubb’s, or Mordan'siof mature age, should ever bo appointed to 
enigma locks would be unimpeachable keepers' the important consular miigistracies of the 
of secrets). If one sot of keys were kept j Levant; and tliat in all cases a thorough 
at the Foreign Office, and the dujdicate keys knowledge of the . laws and regulations 
by officials abrbad, and the patent of the lock affecting trade shall be deemed indis- 
fixed upon piirebased for govcniment, we pensable. 

should be g.rinei's of a great many tbousamls 19. That consuls in the Levant be allowed, 
a year. If anybody should conceive such a to charge in their accounts such expeiii^ a»' 
consideration beneath the dignity of a great they may bo conscientiously obliged to incur , 
nation, I beg moat respectfully to disagree in the discharge of their magisterial duties; J 
with him. Wh^ber it may suit patrons and especially in procuring the a^ndanoe of-'*^, 
boroughmongers; whether it maybeagreeablo witnesses, and for medical examinations, and , 
to opera girls, to ray lord’s valet, or to my advice in cases of criminal assault, lest ceo^;'" 
ladya maid who gets her fashions from snls should sometimes be Ibund tyhoBU 
Fans by the courier, is altogether another straitened circumstances compel them- 


question. 


shrink from taking all possible means 


l^^It would be well to adopt a better seek truth; and to support the honour ,, 
system in preserving official archives. If dignity of British law in those coun^isa 
despatches* were kept flat, in book form, where we have been mercifully allowed t^. 
instead of creased and folded, they might establish it. - 

,be kept in much less space, and preserved 20, That an experienced clerk be appointed 
more easily &om the effects of time and dust. to. all consulate, to be jednt custodkua 
If they were bound- together in yearly books with tiie consnl of all denoaus and suns.rur 
and properly indexed, reference to an^ porli- ceived on behalf of BritLm sdhjeets.. |^dv|o 
culsir despatch would be infinitely easier than give joint receipts for the same, stan^i^lidw ’ 
now, wlion it has to be hunted out &om a ,the consular stamps This poet 
clumsy bun&, tied with red tape, and which consulktes is justly considered. SO aaq^its|it'' 
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thM it is aever, <11114^ any oireumstanees, 
pannitted to remain vacant, 
r ’ 2t . If it should be urged that the qualities 
DMeasary to make a useful consul cannot 
often be found in a good linguist, and that 
the world is not enth"ely made up of Admir- 
id>le Crichtons, let us at least provide that 
^ oonsul’s clerk shall be a linguist, and 
epecially informed on the nature of the work 
tequireo of him. It might perhaiis also be 
well to separate distinctly the career of con¬ 
sul and clerk, as is done in other services, 
to pi’event rivalry. 

22. A certain number of young men should 
be educated, specially for the consular service, 
as in France find Ghjrmany. After they have 
passed fitting examiiintions and attained a 
reasonable age, they should be eligible for 
employment as acting consuls. 

23. No peraon should ever be allowed to 
officiate as acting consul (in the absence of 
that fuuctioTuu-y) unless he have previously 
passed an o-xaminatLoii, or served three years 
m a consulate. Tlie boys sonieiiines sent to 
mind the great Britisli consulate.s in the 
Levant bring discredit and ridicule on the 
service. It is at once wrong also and absurd 
to place the serious interests of a whole com¬ 
munity under the ])ioteetiou of a lad of 
nineteen, who can possibly have no one 
qtmlity for acquitting himself properly of so 
grave a rcsponsibilLly. 

24 yuch a regulation, also, would prevent 
the crying abuse of those private aiTa7)ge- 
nicnts by which a consul may, and sonietimcs 
docs, Tecoiumeml aii unfit ]>eraoii to replace 
him during his absence, upon an understund- 
iiig that he wilt refund ail or part of tliej 
allowance awarded by (jovernuient for such 
service, and deducted from Uie consul's 
sal.ary. Tim Fi-ench have a wholesome dread 
of family embassies and consulates. They 
have all sorts of regulatioiis to ])reveMt them, 
as injurious to the public service. Wo seem 
to take a ditferoiit view of the CJise ; for 
look where we will, there is a family gathered 
togethei' where it ought not to be. 

25. It is extremely necessary that consuls 
should be instmeted as to the iiiiporlanco 
and propriety of having the consular office 
a| their resldeuee. If this should be incon¬ 
venient in large unhealthly seaports, at all 
e’Vents, let there be au office at the consul’s 
hquee; as the want of it often occasions a 
Wry inconvenient amount of running about 
loss of time to men of business and in- 
▼aUds. Let it also lie rendered culpable in 
bominls to refuso to execute public business, 
either persomilly or by deputy, at any hour 
between daylight and dark. Some of these 
fientlemen are only to be found ready to do 
,, their duty for one or two houie of the day ; 
luiril* so opinion (which oaimot be too sternly 
aNt ll^aently humbled and laughed to 
■riiiKi^'M>!«uivaik among them that buiaptions- 
ttnwr'lad dtswwrtesy add to their im- 


It is a notorions fact that passporte,iauetird- 
iug to the privileges of British subject^ 
much too tightly given to foreigners, espe¬ 
cially in the Levant. Let it, therefore,'be. 
provided that no coiisui shall be competent 
to grant passports, except on evidence satis¬ 
factory to the local authorities ; and that, in . 
the first instance such passports be counter¬ 
signed by the said local authorities. Thus a 
large amount of evil will be prevented, for it 
now happens that a great many dishonest 
foreigners continue to escape the legal bur¬ 
dens borne by the re-st of their countrymen, 
and that otlicrs have to pay their sliare. 

2C. Finally, 1 would suggest lliat there ' 
should Vie no such thing as a political consul. 
Ixit consuls be genllemen, learned iu the 
law and in conimei'cial aflairs. Their duties, 
projicrly understood, will then be sufficiently 
onerous. Politiciiuis should be persons of 
general iufonnation and special studies 
wholly apart from those required by consuls. ^ 
As afiair.s now stand, however, we liave ctm- 
I sular diplomatists and diplomatic consuls, 

I neiilier of whoui know their business. This, 

I however, comes of our astounding system of 
jiatroiuage, which mudo Mr. Pitt say that, he 
had never been able, save on one occasion in..^ 
his life, to appoint the right man to the right ' 
place. 


ILLUSION. 

WiiKUE tlio golilcn corn is bending, 

Ami tliv singing reapers pass, 

AVherr the chestnut woods are sending 
Ijcafy showers on the grass. 

The blue river onward flowing 
Mingles with its noisy strife, 

The munnur of the flowers growing, 

And the bum of insect life. 

I from that rich plain was gazing 
Towards the snowy mounbiins high, 
Who their gleaming ]ieakB were raising 
Up against the purple shy. 

And the glory of their sliining. 

Bathed in clonds of rosy light. 

Set my weary spirit pining 

For a homo so pure and bright! 

So I left the plain, and weary, 

F.'iinting, yet with hope sustained. 
Toiled tlirongh pathways long and dreary. 
Till the mouotuiu top was gained. 

Lo ! tho height tliat 1 had taken, 

As so shining from below. 

Was a deflate, forsaken 
Region of perpetual snow. 

I am faint, my feet are bleeding, 

All my feeble strengtii is worn, 

In the plain no soul is heeding, 

I am here alone, forlont. 

Lights are shining, hells are tolling. 

In the busy vale below; 

Near me night’s block clouds are roUitig^ 
Ontbering o’er a SMSte of snow. 
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8tt 1 'Wtib tbe met wiudtng 
Thioogh tbo n itty fadiug plain, 
BiUer tm tba tear diopa biiudiug, 
ISittor uwleBi to I nnd pain 
Bittrrestof nil tbe fi idmg 

rUnt mf dream »as false and vun' 


BAEBAltA’S UrtJPTIAIaS 

NiNETT-m B Y<‘ai'’ 1* ‘■ve pished smee B ir 
ban 1 latiied Hcrlous ■ttulliti blu&hoa 
stimve in tht lourn iN of lioi siatci, uid in in 
them I elutll lien. (oudenbe and put to.'etliei 
a few details that luij iuUi<.9t jiLi'ioub lu li¬ 
ned or about to in ui v, though tin.} do id ite 
to a strange countiy md t pist tune — to 
Pol<md as it w i8 tcciiluit igo Ih ioim of 
the young 1 id> b loinii U T id uu, uid be,,iii 
^ith the iiiiitli of .fiuuuy, sotLiitotu liuii 
died and fifty uim 

The ourtuionr of be ti ithing B iib ii t to flic 
StsKst Swidrinski look jlui, jcslei iij 
Wjirn uc cniu down to diuiic i is nsutl it 
twelve o’cl)i,k in\ mothii put into bei buds 
an cntingled akun of silk, upon wliidi slu 
blu8lii>d, aul aiipoiicil nnillt to laiso lin 
c>es She was tin ibjcct <f cmi} oiks 
notice, md the Stii st linnsdf w ilohcd hu 
owifctantlj DiiiiuT diunci, MickuIo <ur 
I^Bhei, kept the (oinp ui) aliv o v\ ith Ins si) 
j^es I laughed is lunch is im oiii, tlioudi 
X nndeislo>d hull cuou h of whit w is soil 
At two o'clock, dinnci bcin.., ovii Lului 
seated heisdt in the iccesi of a lai c wmd w 
and liegm hir ti-.k of umsvdlii„ Ihi knot 
of silk that had been gii eu lu i I jk u this, 
the Stuost ipprouhol, mlbaidtolKi in i 
loud toue, ‘ Am 1 to uiidtidand then in id uii, 
tint yni do not rproseyoiuaclf to lu) hipjii- 
neesi” ml Baiuata luih aubwti in alow 
and tiemblmg vuict, “Wv pusiits wishes 
have bitn evei sacitd to me ’ lint was 
their w hole com er-.'iUr ii • 

'Wlcn the attculauts hid ill quitted tlic 
loom the Pal vftiie Swi Izinski, iolluwi 1 hy the 
Abbe Vincent, conduced the Stuost to the 
sofa upon wh ch my p ucuts vircio scat* d, vi 1 
addiesscd them thus “ Aly luut is fllhd 
with Biutimcnts of the aiiicctcbt ailc tim 
and the most piofonnd catceui, loi the illus¬ 
trious fanuly of\he Ciivin Ki isiuskis md it 
lias lung been my findist denie tint our 
modest arms of 1 olkoric should one d ly be 
quaiteredwith the splendid and gloiions ones 
of Shpsoion M) lappmcbs is eompltte in 
hnduig vour e'ceiUencns willing to allow 
this your diughtei Lubuiis a model of 
{ 1 ‘iieo andviitue, ml my bon iBichei is the 
piide and eoiisol itiou of my old age l>u.{n, 
then, now to eoniiim the jiiomise )ouliiVe 
,.,iTeu for the union of thu youuj; iiiu ” llie 
Palatine then took fiom ouo of hia ownfingeis 
a diamond ring, and plieiug it on a silver 
tlta^ Uie abbd held, went on to s ly * This 
ling I leceived iiom my paxeiits, and placed 
upon tlie fi^er of my limented wife upon 
the dty ofour betrothal Feraut my son 


now to place it on yom daughter's hand, asm 
pledge of his unalterable love and trae dayo* 
tion'* 

The Abb6 Vincent then delivered a discoune, 
which was so fuggy with Latin, that I oould 
not make it out, and my father replied " I 
am dvbghted to condim the promise I havs 
m ide, and willingly consent to the union of 
my daughtei and the ^taiost, upon whom I 
bestow my blessing, and to whom 1 give up 
all my lights ovei my child’ My mother 
pi iced on the salvei i gi md diamond 1111 % 
eontaiumg a mmiituii of Augustas II, 
si)ing ‘ I concut 111 what mv hush md has 
Hiid, and piesent my dau_htei with thisimg, 
the most pieiious lewelotoiu liouse btephen 
SlnniKcki, my iithii, iiceived it from the 
li uids of Augustus 1 r, w hen he concluded the 
tieitv of Kiilowitr lu which the ?uiks 
i.,iecd to lei hi the foitress of K iniiemee- | 
J'odulskt 1 1 the Poll s it was with this ling, 
the iiicmoi y of which is so dcii, thit I was 
leliothcl 1 bistiwit now upon my child, 
lu the lei vent hope tint she miy be as 
hi]>|> in h(i maiiii.,c as 1 hive been in 
mine ’ 

Vlicn niv moth 1 Inl done, ni) fillier 
eaihd Iju) ita to him, but the nooi gill w is 
so c>utu'< u ml fill of licmbliiig, th it she 
sumid jios lively unehh to move At list, 
bowelei sli MIS stitioned tv my fithcis 
side, and the il 1 e 11 nu unecd, in loud Latin, 
the iiiipti il beiic licti n One of the 1 mgs was 
then t> J ubuv, tb oilni to the 

btaiobt lie ])luf 1 tint wluih she itceived 
njoii the littl ill 11 el liii left Inud (winch 
w c < ill the he u t huge i ) and i ibtened it down 
with 1 1 iss bhc 111 turn ) lebiiilcd her ling 
to the 'stai st, liitwob hO imitated, that she 
()uld IK t SUCK cd in jiassmg it ovci lim huger. 

Ill igiin kissid lid tienblmg hand, and 
thiew himst If at the ten <i my partiits, 
sweat ing to devote his whole life ti the haji- 
l>iness of tlicii beloved d lujiter Ihi Pa)a- | 
tiiic th( II kKsed Laibaia on the foieheul, and 
till (.oluuel his b > 11 , and his uejihew the abbd 
1 lid liei a thoubiud cumplinieuts, while my 
i ithci was iilhiig a laigcgoblet with old Huu> 
guiauwme He hist diamed it himscli to 
the he ilth ui the betiothed pan , and it was 
then iiUid and 11 tilled, to be handed round, 
until .ill the gentlemen present had fol¬ 
lowed hiB evamiile Thu eeiemouy of the 
b tiotlnl ipjieaied to me so Bolemn and 
lilt cting, that I eiicd from the beginning to 
the end 

“ 1)0 not weep, rintiusia,” said the jester to 
me , your turn will tome Wait only a 
year > ’ 

‘A yeai) Oh, that would be too soon j 
but 1 should deaiiy like to be married m two 
years 1 confess ’ 

for the hist time m her life, on thu event¬ 
ful evening Bailiaia was kused on the chtdbqs 
by my father and mother, when she bada 
them good nighc , and unoe yeaterdiy, aim 
has been treated oy ev^body m fhe oaatia 








iritii «xtBema 'm]$eot.'' She ia overwhelmed 
. with Goagratulations and (»)nipUmenta; and 1 
that there ia not one of our household 
whn . ia not wilting to be taken into her 
^erriioe. 

' Our.parents have held a long consultation 
to^ay about Barbara’s trousseau, which ended 
> in my fiitlier’s placing a thouaaud Butchdncats 
in my mother’s hand, with orders to prepare 
everything that she cousi<lered necessary. 
To-morrow, Mademoiselle Zawistowska, a 
lady of confidence, who hak been brought up 
in tine castle, sets oil for Warsaw with the 
eomuiissary, to make x>urcliasos. In the 
wardrobe there are foiu’ great chests of jdate, 
kept for myself and my three sisters. My 
lather ordered Barbai'a’s to be brought to him 
this morning, and, after examining Its con¬ 
tents, cominandud that they should be taken 
to Waisaw to be cleaned. 

■ The i’alatine and the Slarost leave to- 
mori’ow for Sulgosbiw, whore they liavc j>re- 
Xiaratioiis to make for the bride’s i-cception. 
Aly father has ordered letters, amiouucing the 
wedding, to be ciu-riedby the cliainberlains to 
different parts of .Tolaml. The eldi;.st of these 
chuUiberlaius—^gentlemen all of noble birth— 
attended by a groom splendidly equipjied, 
is entrusted with loiters for the king, the 
princes, the loi’il primate, and the chief sen.a- 
tprs, liegging their blessings on my sister’s 
marriage, and expressing apjireciation of tlie 
honour that would be conferred upon us by 
their presence. What sijleiulour it would give 
to the wedding if one of the roy.al ])rincos 
really would come ! Bnt so much bliss is not 
to >be expected ; the king and his sons will 
content themselvc.s with sending rejiresenta- 
tives, according to the usual custom.* 

Our castle is in the greatest tumult of pre¬ 
paration. As for the Starost and his gene¬ 
rosity,—tet good works use their owu elo¬ 
quence, Ho has given us all such lovely 
presents. I have a turquoise pin ; Zozia, a 
ruby cfoss; and Marynia, a Venetian chain. 
My father even condescended to accept a 
splendidly enamelled ciqj, ami my mother a 
beautiful little casket inlaid with niolher- 
■of-petml. Madame, too, our French gover- 
, ness, was not forgotten. She found in her 
this morning a handsome loco mantle, 
praises to 1^ skies the generosity of 
I^es, .but she allows them no other good 
-quality. 

This utorning the whole court went hunting. 
To do that is an old custom, which they say 
b^gs luck to tbo betrothed. Formerly, the 
laidy .was obliged to show her ancle to the 
huut^s, before their departure ; however, 
pndMd be goodness, this practice has fallen 
utto disuse. Z think Barbara would have 
died with shame if she had to submit to it. 
Maolenko wanted to peiau^e her, declaring 
^abby xafusal ^e would spoil the hunt; but 
heVas ^^ng, for a wild boar, two deer, an 
.-elfe^’ and h number of harei^ were brought 
hoaie;' tllie Starost,,who had slain the wild 


boar, laid it in trhm^h atf the feet bf Barbara. 
Previous to the setting out of the huntew^ 
my father had ^ven to the Btarc^t a mare 
with splendid housings, and a groom to take 
charge of her. 

(After a few days the journalist makes 
other eutriea in her book.) 

We are all making gifts for Bai bara. I .am 
embroidering her a moruing dres.<!, which will 
be very sweet; Marynia is working a straw- 
coloured muslin with dark silk and gold 
thread, and Zosia is engaged upon a splendid 
toilet cover. My mother ia unceasingly oecd- 
pied with the trousseau ; she oxiens all her 
cux.)boar(Is and coifers, and. takes from them 
quantities of linen, cloth, furs, curtains, and 
c.arpets. I a.ssist lier as much os I can; aifd 
sliu is so good as to consult me .about many 
I things. She is scrupulons .about milking the 
TKirtions for all nor daughters exactly equal: 
so very .serujmlous, that she has the eliaplain 
fotelied from time to titue to judge as ft 
Christian teacher of the righteousness of hdr 
(livisioij. '' 

The tailors and the trimmers who hate 
arrived from Warsaw will scarcely finish 
their work in a mouth ; the linen is all rciidy, 
for the liidies of our suite have helped a great 
deal in making it, and it has been iii hand* 
during the last two vear.a. I'licy are all bu.sy 
now in maiking it with the letters B and K. 
Well they will know howto m.ake these letters! 

Barbara.’s trousseau will be magnificent. 
Poor girl! she iloes not know what she shall 
do witii so many dresses. Until now .we'' 
have liad only four apiece: two ’orown woollen 
ones for every-day wear, a white one for 
iSinidays, and one more elegant for days of 
ceremony. We found these quite sutticient, 
but my mother says Madame the Staro.st.ine 
will require a very different toilette to that 
of Alademoiselhs Barbara ; and what is proper 
for a young girl would not be at .-ill fit for a 
married lady. The skein of si'k my mother 
placed in -Barbara’s hands on the day of h^r 
betrothal is being made into a purse for the 
Starost. It was a trial of her patience and 
skill to disentangle it, without breaking 6t 
soiling the silk. She has succeeded ‘admir¬ 
ably ; so, as Macienko says, she is quite in a 
fit state to be married. 

(Later still the journalist writes to tbe 
following effect.) 

The Starost returned yesterday evening j 
and this morning Barbara found on her woi^- 
table two handsome silver ha-skets, fiUed with 
oranges and bon-bons. She distributed some ' 
of them to us her sisters, and the ladies of 
our suite; the rest she gave to the lady’s 
maids. My mother has presented Barbara 


of Bwans’-down. The covers for the pillows 
are made of linen spun in the castle; over 
those there ate cases of ci-imson silk, and 
then handsomely worked lawn tovei-s, tidhly 
trimmed with’lace. 
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'(After anotlter freefe or t#o tbere Are some 
other little matters reeist^red.) 

l%e Btarost, after having passed a week 
irith us, is gone, again; when he returns next 
it will be to carry Barbara away. I cannot 
imagine her gdng away with a man who is 
almost a stranger to her, and yet I believe she 
crows to like him better every day, thdiigli it 
u true that he never talks with her. His 
attentions are confined entirely to our parents, 
lhat, they say, is the way for a Well-bred 
man always to pay diis addresses, because it 
is by pleasing the family of his expected 
wife that he should endeavour to win her 
affections. 

The wedding' will he in three weeks. Bar- 
Inbn. has pres^ted a handsome new dress to 
each sister, and one .also to every young lady 
in the castle. Nearly all the persons who 
were invited to the wedding are to come, but 
the king said the princes, as I expected, will 
come only by their representatives. 

Time runs on, and the clironicler dilates on 
the arrival of the guests, the filling of the 
castle and all the buildings round about with 
company, the dispatch of the bride’s chattels 
to Sulgostow, including two great cases filled 
'with mattresses, beds, pilloivs, and carpets, 
1^0 coffer of plate, and hundreds of things 
l^eldes; the curtains of blue damask, or- 
]|^'eoted with bunches of blue and white 
uatrich feathers. Borch, the king’s repre- 
eentative, arrives; so does the Duke of 
Courland’s. 

Their entry was magnificent. Several can¬ 
non were fired, there was a constant discharge 
of musketi-y, and our dragoons presented 
arms. The band also played at intervals. I 
never in my life saw anything so imposing and 
SO beautiful. To-day the marriage deed was 
drawn up in the presence of all the assem¬ 
bled guests. I nndeistood nothing of the 
formalities; but the presents for the bride 
were most superb. The Starost g.avo hor 
three rows of Oriental pearls, and a pair of 
diamond ear-rings; the Palatine, a large 
diamond cross, an aigrette, and a diadem of 
the same; the colonel, who is ever amiable 
and gallant, presented her with a delicious 
-watch and cli^i from Paris, and the Abb6 
Vincent gave her some old teeth and other 
relics. Till now, Barbara has never worn any 
ornaments; the only tiling of the kind she 
^ posses^, is a little ring, adorned with the 
image of the Virgin. This, I know, she will 
not port with, altnougli she has now so many 
costly things. I must leave off writing, be¬ 
cause the 3 ' have Just brouglit me my em¬ 
broidered dress, beautifully got up; the 
work has a very good efl'ect. I must put 
just a few more stitches to it, and then I 
will carry it to Mademoiselle JLavistowska, 
that she may present it to my sister on her 
waking. How pretty she will look in it! 

(The wedding at last takes jdaee on the 
twe&ty-fffth<;Of February, and on the day fol¬ 
lowing the diarist is busy.) 


I Maeienko says, *lf a ^ouflatia nones w«v» 
sent after Barbara Erasinska now, thOy emdd. 
not reach her—she has l>.,x3omo Madame tho 
Starostine ! ” How can X ever write all that 
took place yesterday f Early in the morning' 
we all went to Lissow, where thh bride and 
bridegroom confessed and received the saet*- 
ment. They knelt before the great altar, and 
.after mass the priest g.ave them the benedio*' 
tion. Barbara—I was enchanted with her for 
it—had put on my jiretty morning dress ; bnt' 
the weather being very cold, she was obliged to 
wear ovcFif, a white satin pelisse, lined with 
fur, which rather tumbled it. From her head^ 
a white blonde veil fell to her feet. 

On returning to the castle, a great tu-ekk- 
fast was served; after which Barbara retired 
to her rdoni, ray mother and twelve married 
ladies accompanying licr, to preside over her 
toilet. Slio w.as then attired in h ricli white 
moir6 dress, trimmed with Brabant lace, 
worked with silver. She wore a long train. 
At her waist she had a bouquet of rosemary, 
and in hor hair a branch of the same, fastened 
by a golden clasp, on which was engraven the 
date of her marriage, and a complimentary 
verse suitable to the occasion. Barbara 
looked very beautiful in this dress. My 
mother would not allow her to put on any 
of the ji'-wels, for she said, “A bedizened 
bride becomes a weeping wife.” I am sure 
Barbai'a need not become that, for she has 
cried out, in the last few days, a whole life’s 
tears. 

In the bouquet that was worn bj' my sister 
at her waist, tlicre h.ad been put a goMeii coin, 
struck on the daj' of her birl.h, a piece -of 
bread, and a little salt; for we believe that 
when this custom is observed the married 
pair will never be in w.mt of fimd.s or food. 
We add also a morsel of sugar, (o make mar¬ 
riage palateable to the last. * 

I 1 and eleven other young ladies, none older 
than eigliteen, preceded Barbara to the draw¬ 
ing-room ; we were all in white dresses, and. 
had flowers in our hair, TJic Colonel and the 
Abb6 Vincent were awaiting us at the elt- 
trance to ‘the great saloon, and the Starost, 
with twelve cavaliers, advanced to meet us as 
wc entered. After them was carried a large 
tray, loaded with bouquets of rosemary and’ 
myrile, with citron and oraHj^e blossoms, tied 
with white ribbon. 'We had taken with ns gold' • 
and silver pins, with wliich to attach tbein ip 
ourdresaes. My mother and the othkr ladles . 
who presided over all the ceremonies hadveiiy 
carefully instructed ns concerning our ! 
Imviour; but, although we had paid the' 
greatest attention to our lessons, as soon as we , 
p.'issed into the drawing-room ail were 
gotten. 'We began by placing our bouquets St¬ 
our waists, with a vei^ serious air, but tb^ 
we felt irresuttibly inclined to laugh. 
behaved in so silly a way, and did evetythioif 
so awkwardly, that we were (|nite-iMihamed*(^ . 
ourselves; but our ft^es wana-all' 
overlooked. To teU the trutlh X'dof mr 












babbara-s nuptials. 


^<H 9 Ser at iA for Ib^v6 ofl«n aoticed that few: incapable cf making' any Tepl]r> an4 ^in 
people we offended at voting girls, especially i threw herself at her jiarents’ feet. They 
Vhen they are trim ana pfretty. tenderly meed her ; compliments and feli- 

■ Our'.gaiety affected old and young. There citations poured in from all sides, and’ in. 
was no end to the demand for bouquets, and the midst of the lull stream of them 
though many asked who had no right to them, marched back to the drawing-room. Soon 
we supplied all with a good grace. The huge afterwards dinner was announced, and we 
l^ramid of flowers soon disappeared, and as adjourned to the great dining hall. Tlie tables 
we had not nearly store enough of gold and were arrangpd in the form of the letter B; 
silverpins.sowe were obliged to have recourse the seiwiee was magnificent. In the centre 
t». common ones; but as we gave them they was an edifice of sugar, four feet liigh, which 
were received with pleasure. Very soon tlio had cost the confectioner a fortnight’s labour 
room oame to Iook like a gardeir.<in full to prejiare. It represented the temple of 
bloom. Hymen, .adorned with allegorical figures, and 

At last the folding doors were thrown wide sunnounted l>y the arms of the Krasnuskis and 
open, and Barbara, supported by two ladies, tlio Swidzinskis, surrounded by a wreath of 
n^e her appearance. She was all teai's, and iuscrijitions in French. There were many 
advanced with trembliug steps, striving all other lieautiful things, such as china figures, 
the while to restrain the solis that shook her and gold and silver baskets ; for, in fact, tlie 
bosom. Tiio Starost, with a compassionate table was so covered, tliat our dwarf Peter 
look, advanced to meet her, took her by tlie eouhl not have found a place on it for one of 
hand, and led her before cmr jiareuts. TJiey his feet, much less have walked aliont between 
knelt down and received tlieir blessing, tlic di-slies, as he does sometimes by my 
Then they rose and walked round the room, father’s wish. 

each person wishing them liappiness. Then It was impossible for me to reckon up tte 
all tlio comjiany pro'^eoded to tlie castle feast, and I fancy the cellarer must have 
chapel. Tlie Abb6 Vincent stood before the missed count of the bottles of wine that he 
altar. Tlie counsellor Borch, the represeuta- sent up. I only know that there was a tun • 
tive of the king, and KocliaRowksi that of the of Huiigiiriaii wine emptied during the dinner." 
Duke of (Jourlaiid, c.auli offered a hand to It wa.s called Mademoiselle Barb.ira’s winep 
Bai'bara, and the Starost gave hi.s to Made- for, in accord.ance witli an ancient custom, 
muiseUe Malaliowska ami to me. My iiarents, ■ my father had bought it on the day of her 
the lust of our family, and all tlio guests,' birtii, intending itto bedrunkalher wedding, 
walked after ns two by two. Nolhiiig was Toasts succeeded each other with scarcely any 
heard Imt tlic inistliug of silk dre.s.ses. 7^11 intermission. They drank to the ncwly-mar- 
immense number of waa c.andles burnt on 1 ried pair, to the state, to th« king, to the 
ami around the altar; a ricli cloth of gold | Duke of Courlatid, to the prince primate, 
and silver tissue covered the skips ; and j to the clergy, to tlic host and liostess, and to 
two knee-oushioim in crimson velvet, on which | the ladies. After each toast tJie glasses were 
were embroidered our arms, and tho.se of the j broken, a cannon was fired, ami a blast was 
Swidzuiskis, stood rtwly for tlie use of. blown on a trumpet. When the dessert was 
bride and bridegroom. They knelt down on ! ended, all this noise was succeeded b}' the 
them, and the bridesmaids and the grooms- greatest stillness, and we had i«i idea that my 
men stood right and left of the altar. Ilielil lather was about to give the signal lor rising 
a golden plate, on which were tlie two wed- from table : we were quite mistaken. He 
ding rings. My father and mother stood up called for the master of tlie bonsehold, to 
beJmid Barbara, and the Palatine behind whom he gave some order in a low voiw; 
bis sou. upon which he left the room, and soon 

Then, the Veni Creator resounded through returned, bringiiig with him a little black 
tLeidiapel, the Abb6 Vincent pronounced a morocco box, that I had never seen. My 
long discourse, almost wholly in Latin, and | father opened it, and took out a golden cup 
the marriage Berti|||ie yeally began, Notwith -1 iu the form of a crow, studded with precious 
#ui4iug Barbara’s tears and sobs, she made! stones. Ue showed it to the company, and 
reepouses well enough. After exchanging I told them it had descended to him, through 
rings the newly married people once more 1 a long line of ancestors, and that he had never 
threstr themselves at the feet of my parauts, | touched it since Ms wedding-day. The cellarer 
and received their blessing. At this moment,' ttieu handed him a large bottle, covered with 
1 ^ jK signal from the master of fhe ceremonies,! dust; and my father informed us, with an 
tbe vocalists, who luul been sent for' air ot pride, that the wine in it was a hundred 

expresslyfitun Warsaw, began singing, aecom-j years old. lie em])tiad the contents of the 
panfod by 'tiie music of the band. Outsi,de the 1 buttle into the cup, and, as the cup was larger 
chapel our dragoons kept up a continual dis- j thau the bottle, added some of the same wuie 
(ff muski^y, ami at intervals fired off from another flask, then emptied his goblet at 
the eaimou. Whmiat last this noise ceased, one draught, to the health and prosperity of 
aaA possible to be heard, my fatiier 'liiride a%d bridegroom, 
made^ segadotu speech, by which Barbara This toast was received whih enthusiam, 
wad ifo OVeneOinS tihiat Mie was quite Music beemne louder than evmr, and Ihe ctaox 









1 noo^ aii thiin^ 0 r,i&cl,ftt dsi'ce f ' ite'cup went' 
j the round of the tahlcj anijinto it and out 

1 of it .there puased another hundred bottles 

1 of old wine. After this every one left the 
i tabk—the gentlemen as Well as they could, 
j. 'with after dinner feet, 
i fiy this time it was night; the ladies there- 

' fore retired to their rooms to dress for the 
'i ' ball; pnly the bride and bridesmaids remained 

1 as tliey wci'c. When tbe fumes of the wine 

1 iwid disporaed a little, dancing was talked of, 

I and the king’s representative opened the ball 
; with Barbara. A polonaise was first danced, 
1; then came minuets and quadrilles; but, 
l| when the company grew to be inore ani- 
j mated, mazuikus and cracoviaks usurped 
It' ■ their places, gentlemen became energetic— 

1 (reiralar hop-Poles.) Koclianowski, the Bnke 
0 of Uonrland’s rcprc.seutative, dances the cra- 
! ooviakadmiiably. Thepersonwhois atthehead 
!' of the line in thiLS dance sings a conjdut which 

1 the others all repeat, so ICochanowski impro- 
1 vised one on the occasion, something like this: 

'' Oh to-day I woidd neither he cmpcior nor king, 

1 but envy one man, 1 desire but one tiling; 

' Oh that 1 were the Starust, and Daihara my bride, 

J I’d ask nothing else in the woild betide ! 

! At last the dancing and the drinking, which 
j liivd again begun, were intciriipted, .and a 
j cl^r Wits set in the centre of tho room, 
j bride seated herself in it, and the twelve 

, 'blddeshiaids beg.an to unfasten her coiH'nre, 
b siuging idl the while in the most melancholy 
jj tone : “ Barbara! it is all over thou ; you .are 
i; , lost to us j you belong to us no more! " My 
j: mother took the brancli of rosemary from her 
ii‘ ]»air, and Madame Mtdachowska put in its 
|i place .a little lace cap. I would liavc laughed 
heartily at this change, had I not seen Bjm> 
![ b^a aU-in tears. The cap suited her face to 
i p^fection, and everybody told her her 
husbaud would love her — very, very 

I dearly. "Who could doubt it; how could 
, he help loving such a sweet dove of a 
t creature ! 

' This ceremony over, dancing w;is recom- 

1 ' menced ; ^d, out of resjject for the cus- 
r tom introduced by the court, the bride 
ji danced the drabatU vidth the Icing's reju-esen- 
!' tative. Then ,^ho band played a grave polo- 
1 liaise; the Palatine offered his hand to Bar- 
1 bai-a, walked a few measui-es with her, and 

1 then consigned her to the next gcntlcrman, who 
j in turn again relinq^uished her to 9 ,nother, 
and so on, tOl the bride had dmiccd with 
j every one in the room. As the polonaise is 

J more of a promenade th.an a dance persons 
j ©fall ages figure in it. My father, at last, 

1 after making one round with the bride, gave 
j her up to the Starost, and in so doing gave 

1 her up for ever. The ball ended with tliis 
polonaise, ,and my mother .advised all of us 
. t^go. to rest, ■ 

1 The married ladies afterwards conducted 

ij' Blarhara,to the chamber that had betn^ pre- 
i| ])ared her, and there,, I am’ told, 

i speeciies were again made, recommehoa- 

tions gi^h, fe^diationii' 

shed, , ' -''.’i; 

Dear Barbara, I hope th^ weiw'tl^ 
all her team. * v-r. 

' ' * *{,' . ‘e ‘ ‘ 

A GOOD BBUSHING.' '■ 

The PatentTrichosaron ! Never mind t^ie'' ‘■ 
me.aning of the word ; it is a good long liard ' 
woifi, and must mean something or otheri ’ 
We are bound to suppose that some two 6 r 
three oyt of the four syllables convey the , 
meaning,Ahat, “although possessing in Use ■ 
an almost incredible cleansing power, yet 
it (the Trichosaron) does not produce the'‘ 
slightest in-ilation of the skin of the head, 
which so frequently creates dandriff, and 
even premature baldness ; ” emd there muSt 
be .some i«rt of the word, too, clearly imply¬ 
ing that “ the pcculi.ar mechanical construe^ 
tiou accomplishes the two operations of 
cleansing and polishing simultaneously, thus 
leaving The Hatk IlEAUTiruiiLT Soft axd 
Olosst, unattainable by any other means.” 
When, ifi addition to :dl this, it is considered 
that, “ to moot the requirements of all, they 
(the plural of 'Trichosaron) .arc made of 
Six DiJiTErjsNT DEanEE.s OF QTTAEiTY, Varying i 
from vtsry lianl to very soft ! ” it will at | 
once be seen how impossible it is that liair i 
treated by .such an appiu’atus can be other- i 
wise ih.aii beautiful. ! 

And even tliougli the Trichosaron should 
fail in its duty, there is the Sine M.amibrium 
to fall baric ujwn ; so that we shall still be 
able to “do ’’ our hail-. Of couifio, every one 
can see that Sine Manubrium means a hair¬ 
brush without a handle ; a iiair-brush oval in 
form “ the back gra.sped as it usually is, even 
when there is a handle.” Of course, the two | 
words indicate that, “ the liaii-s being fixed | 
obliquely, one brush .acts as a comb and a I 
liard brush, a soft brush, mid two medium j 
jienetrjiting brashes, of difi'erent actions, by j 
merely turning it.” That “ they take only | 
ludf the room of the old fashioned sort, and ! 
make the hair beautifully glossy and curly,” 
is, of course, quite as evideut in this case as ' 
in that of tho 'rrichosaron. It will not be ' 
difilcult, either to credit the assertions that 
tlie Sine Manubrinm may also render service' 
as a clothes-brush, that “|^e on two passes' - 
of the rough side cleafbesthat the adift ,, 
side will sulBce to immediately remote tw' 
dust; that the nap of the cloth is not', ' 
injured ; and that “the clothes will loojk'he’w , 
twice as long.” All this, we say, might ha'vn" , 
been easily foreseen from the look of fne name ' ■ 
itself; but who would have supposed the J ’ 
Census Commissioners were an^hing in' 
common with the Sine Manubrium 1 *’ 
had been possible wlien taking the Census; td*' 
ascertain the numlierof personsin every’hhn* 
dred who take hold of the handle whilbiil^g 
their hair-brash, how' taany ^re 

have been 1 Not.teni The exiJerrehwef^ 
perfnmeiini wotddi^ 6 T& this.’* .’^eilnfia^ce . 












thaQ tea ,p» cen^. 

. rQqture« aftoale.^ tlieir Itair-WaBhes, more. 

;er pwt. to use tkc Slue 

' Manubntim. 

yf^: are half incliued to v'ish that 
English houses had waXed paniuctry 
duoi's mst«id of <»irpeUi, that we might | 
appreciate M. Dufour's kiuduess in iu> 
veuting the Brosae Mocauique, for rub¬ 
bing .and polishing such floors. Wo know 
lil^ about the matter in Eiiglaud, but^ in. 
Fi’ajuce these waxed floors are very genei’al. 
Until now, M. Biifonr tells us, “ Les ouvriei-s 
cireiH's d’appartemeute,”—or wo ma.'f as well 
give it at once in M. Dufour’s English, which 
is not a bad ^lecinicn of tlie curioUs Euglisli 
produced by 1’i‘oiich manufacturers in some 
of their advertisements:—“ llithcrlo, as miy j 
one may know, the men entrusted with the ' 
care oi rubbing the apartments, w(*re obliged' 
to make use of bruslies tied to their feet, a ; 
very defecluoiis system as well for the f.itigue ■ 
which they sire to undergo, as for tlie flepJo-1 
rablo effects wliieli it pniduce-s ; this sy.^tem 
is especially most dsijsgevoiis for the ioiiiiniue 
BO.r, and it ouglit to be observed that tliosc j 
who have been obliged to make use of these ; 
tied brushes, at a certain age can no mure, 
practise that kind of -work. (Sensible of these : 
difficulties, smd the dremlful coiisorpienees' 
which result from the imperfections of the [ 
usual brush, the inventor of the mech.-iuic, 
brush arrived at n double end ; at first, from 
a motive of humanity, in limling out the pro- , 
duetion of a less toilsome iiistnimeut, ami the . 
eflects of whicli niiglit be less hurtful, that is ' 
to say,an iustrumentof j)rogrcss, wLtli wliieli' 
we migltt obtain a better elk-ct on account of, 
the new coudiliouB of its euirstructiou.” In | 
that last sentence M.Dutour has contrived to ! 
render himself tolei'ably uuiulelligiblc ; but j 
from the French de.scrii>tiuii, tlie lJro.sse: 
M6cauique, seems to be a kind of fi’amew'ork 
into which the bristles are fixed at the 
bottom, aud which is worked by tlie strength 
of the arms instead of the shulUing mo ve¬ 
il).^ of tho feet; there is .an apparatus 
witliin the frame-work tor enabling the user 
to adjust and re-arrange the bristles as tiieir 
ends wear away. We wo quite willing to 
b^iev^ thei'efore, that tho Brosse Mecunique 
ih^aittoful improvement. 

brush question may be said, figuratively 
.Aim^terally, to bristle up before us in greater 
hAportauce than must 2 iersoii$ would imagine. 

with the wax-ends for our Crispins, 
'fuitfi .the materials for our brush-makei-s, 
demand for bristles is quite enor- 
Only think of our importing more 
tbau bwo million pounds of bristles every 
\^t,l irrespective ot tliose which grow on the 
tiiicks of true-born British hogs! Why it is 
th«,t4i‘ hog’s bristle is more useful for* such 
poxpotes than the, hair of liorse, ox, or sheej), 
a meroscbpic examination would possibly 
revealof the fact itself there can 
1 m no -doQbt>. Tfose countries which rear 


mpst h(^$ and maFe. fe.wesj^ lifu^i^^^f^'seil 
. most bristles io their hcighbou^ ' , 

such a country,' Barren as the' rej^effi^'ftV 
I has immeuso Ibrosts of those,trees in wh'i^^ 
j rather under which, hogs ileliglit to pick Up a , 
j living. There are large eslablishnients, too,^ * 
, in which oxen are slaughtered for the sake, of 
their hides and tallow; and there are nice 
pickings in such places for the porcine tri^' 
—the nog being a sort of optimist, findiuj^ 
good ill everything. Tlie good feeding uoffc 
merely rouders the hog fat, but the fatne^ 
renders his bristles susceptible of easy extrac¬ 
tion. The bristle harvest is no snudl aflVtif. 
Like the hair-harvest in I’rauce, which 
we lately had occasion to dilate upon, it is a 
grand time when the agents come round to . ] 
collect the crop. What sort of prices tho 
agents give, is a mystery we are unable 
<o solve; hut tlie bristles arc conveyed by 
these agents to the great fairs held'iieriodi- 
oally in llussia: and at these fairs merchants 
from St. Petereburg and Odessa make their, 
imreliases. The croiijiing, and transporting, 
and selling, are so managed that, if possible^ 
the cargoes shall be shipped off for foreign 
exjiort liefore tho Baltic and the Black >Sea 
become frozen over. Tho bristles, varying 
from three or four to nine ot ton indies iu 
lengtli, vary much in qu.ality ; tlie white are-' 
better than the j'ellow, the yellow better 
tlian the black; the wiry are better than tlie 
lim]); and the moderately long are belter 
tli.-iii the very long. The bristles are tie<l 
into buu(llc.s, and tlie bundles ai-e packed into 
casks containing four or five hundred pounds ' 
weight each. Our brush-makers are some¬ 
times indebted to Westphalia, whose lioga ' 
can afford bristles as well as liams; and 
sometimes to Austria, whose forests uffonl 
abundant hog-nieat; and sometimes to 
France and Belgium, which sufiply bristles in 
limited quantity and fine quality; but Eusaia 
is the great source of supply. 

Ilussiaii and Polish hogs are not more 
cleanly tliaii oilier hogs. Their bri.stle3 
ai'e dirty and piggish, and require much 
clean.sing. First of all, in preparing theta 
for tlie market, they are assorted into • 
colours and qualities—the blacks, the greys, 
the yellows, tho whites, and the lilies ; and 
then'they receive a thorough good dressing. 
Tlie root-ends are carefully kept together; 
the long are separated from the short, ami' 
tho bristles are combed and combed an<l 
combed again with a kind of wool-comber’.s' 
implement, until they become as sleek as 
may bo. And then, if special fancy work 
be looming in the distance, the dressed 
Lairs are further subjected to the process of 
picking, wMch is often children’s work, and 
which consists in picking out of the bundle ' 
every individual hair which differs in tint 
from the general mass. A yet moto detei'- 
niined sealrch for cleanliness leads to the, 
scouring of the bristle^ which renders them'- 
not merely clean, Ipit mhoh whftened in colour. ’ 












' Let iio'(>Ui6 'Sappo8$‘4hiit'bltt9li-iiiakingls a 
mere itiserlion of mere bristles into mere 
pieces of wood. It has a classification almost 
as complete as that of a branch of natural 
history. First, come the two great groups of 
, tdngle brashes, and compound bru^os : the 
; single brashes being those whidi consist of 
_ a single bundle or tuft; and. the compound 
brashes being those formed of several small 
: bundles or tufls, separately inserted m a 
' stoch or handle. Then, among single brushes 
we may distinOTish three kinds—^thosc in 
which the brush is inserted in the handle ; 
those in which the handle is inserted in (he 
brash j and those in which the tufts are ]ai<l 
' side by side, like the pipes of a moiilh-org.'in. 
And we may separate the compound brushes 
into two parties—pan-work and drawn-work 
‘brushes: designations having relation to the 
"mode in which the bristles, or hairs, are in¬ 
serted in their places. And, If we require 
evidence tliatthe chissification may go farther 
and farther, we have only to see how great 
is the variety of brushes with which Sfxdety 
is favoured. , Paiutiug-bnishcs, dusting- 
brushes, artist’s-brush OS, whitewash-brushes, 
distemper-brushes, bannister-brushes, scnib- 
bin^brushes, chjthes-brushes, .‘••hoe-brushes, 
tboth-brushes, nail-brashes, shaving-brushes, 

. ihair-brasKes, flesh-brushes, boltle-binshes, 
(fiat-brushes, velvet-bruslies, carjiet-brooms, 
'hearth-brooms, stair-brooms, birch-brooms, 
long-brooms, stable-brooms, whisk-brooius. 

The pencil used by the artist, encased by a 
quill, is one of the simplest of ail bni.xlic.s, 
and yet its manufacture requires soino nicety. 
In nearly all cases the taper ends ol haii-s and 
bristles are left exposed, to form the brush ; 
while the root ends are bound to the Inuidle. 
The handles may be of beech, or birch, or 
oak, or alder, of sycamore, lime, satin- 
wood, rose-wood, of bone, horn, ivory 
or ebony, according to the kind and pur- 
p 98 ^ and price; but the artist’s pencils 
nave long straight handles of some light 
wood. The delicate little pencils for water¬ 
colour painting are not made of such stern 
materials as hog’s bristles; they clidm 
the soft hair obtained from the tail of the 
sable, the marten, the badger, or some other 
soft-furred ,‘AimaL The hairs are scoured 
in alum-water; they are steeped in clean 
warm water; they are dried and combed; 
th^ are sorted into little parcels, according 
to their length ; they are pmced (enough for 
one pencil) in a little receptacle, and held 
tightly while a bit of thread is bound round 
them, near the roots; they are trimmed by 
the aid of scissors, and then they are re.ady 
to be insei ted in their quill-holdcrs. These 
quills are of the swan, the turkey, the goose, 
the duck, the lapwing, the pigeon, the crow, 
or the lark, according to the size of the 
pencil to be made. When the quill has been 
softened and swelled in hot water, the little 
tuft of hair is introduced at the larger end, 
and puUsd forward, by an ingenious little 
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contrivance to iaie Bmallest . Aeii 

when the quill cools and shrihlo^ii 
tuft tightly. It is by the delicate, 
women more successfully than by mern tSiat 
the hairs of pencil are sp arrangMl that 
their ends may be made to converge to a' fine 
point when moistened and drawn 'between 
the lips,—^a matter of much importance to 
the dainty work of the miniature tiainter. 
The larger kinds of penoUa used by ofl- 
painters rather than water-colour painters ! 
Ii.ave the hairs inserted in a tin tube instead 
of a quill. 

The bristle brashes, of course, cannot be 
such nice holiday work as the camc^-hiur, ' 
pencils; and j'et there are many curious 
processes required in their production. ji 
Brushes shaped in other respects like these | 

pencils, but too lai-ge for quills or for tin ! 

tuV)es, have the hairs bound round very 1' 
tied to the end of a Wooden ' 
handle, cut in a forked shape to assist in ! 
obtaining security; and a compact coil of I 
gdued twine serves to bind all together. Suoh ' 
brushes as the hirge painting and dusting i 
bruslicM, used by Louse-painters, iu which '■ 
the handle is inserted iu the tuftofliair, 1 : 
require, <if course, a different mode of treat- i 
nieut. The liairs or brisths are lied closely 
together with string, with the pointed end of 
tlie Wedge-shaped handle just inserted iu i 
their centre ; tlie handle is then driven iu 
With great loicc, until the tliiek or lar'mr 
eutl finds itself buried .among the bristfes. I 
We all know W'hat the “small end of the 
w'edge ” does, in jiai-H.-uneut and elsewhere; ! 

and wc can easily see how the siqall end of j 
the wedge-handle being once among the ' 
bristles, the bristles must become gradually ' 
compressed and tightened. Such a brush is, I 
in fact, a hollow cylinder of bristles, although • 
it does not present such an appearance; and ^ 
to this hollow cylinder family, however | 
different in other features, belong the carpet- | 
broom and the birch-broom. An extension i 
of the family is met with in what are called 
stock-brushes, such as are employed fw 
whitewashing and^ distempering; in which 
three or four cylinder brushes ai'e ranged | 
side by side, and fixed to a flat stodc or j 
handle. 

Workmen are famous for using tei'mc whi<^’ 
no one else can understand. We might low 
at a long-broom, or a bannister-broom, • 
hefirth-broom, until our eyes a^^ and yet' 
fail to see why its manufacture shoulll be 
called pan-work, or set-work. The» 'ii^' 
doubtless, some good cause, however, for- i^e 
designations. Whatever it may mean, , a 
good plain honest long brewm may be twea 
as an example of pan-work. There are. 
or knots of bristles, inseri^d separate)^ ib 
holes bored in a wooden ctock ;to a eer^ 
depth ; the holes are bored obUqudy 
bristles are intended to radiate or. ejn'ead 
out; or the face of the^toc^ te tendered 
convex to ensure this spreading The bristle 




















ai8 iKdlected jbto'%&oti tUfts; tbey are 
’Bind regolai!' ‘$A one end; th^ 
into nMltad pitch, and a piece of 
tariiie u bound roond tneal; the knot thus 
i^e is again dipped in meited'pitch, and is 
inserted in its appropriate bdle with a kind 
oi' acreVing motion which ensures its stabilitj. 
If the product be of the broom genus, the 
briidies are left of their full length ; imt if it 
be a brush requiring harder material, the 
bristled are out at the outer or flag end. 

Bnt these common, humble, cheap, inferior, 
working-day brooms and brushes are not to 
^ named on the same day with another kind 
made by draw-work instead of pull-work (to 
use another workshop phrase). Most of the 
st^ and sharp-haired family such as scrub¬ 
bing-brushes, shoe-brushes, clothes-brushes, 
tooth-brushes, nail-brushes, hair-brushes, 
flesh-brushes, and so forth, are examples of j 
draw-work. The stock of tlio bnish is Ijored | 
with holes to such a depth as tlie bristles are 1 
required to reach; and a stnailcr hole is then! 
bored through the remaining tliickness of the I 
wood in a line with the ceTitre of each large. 
hole. Tlie cunning workmen then draws a \ 
little bunch of bristles into each hole, doubled 
into a bigUt, round a piece of wire, which lie 
works through the small hole ; he passes the 
same piece of wire from hole to hole, drawing 
a doubleil tuft in at every movement, so that 
the tufts may be said to be all threaded upon' 
one wire. The exposed ends of all the bristles 
are then cut square and eveu. But the wires 
form a sort of lattice-work at the back, which; 
would hurt the hand of the user, lienee a sort I 
of veneering: the wired back of the bnissh is 
covered with a thin veneer of w'ood, which 
may he made a means of adonimeut. lu tooth¬ 
brushes, where the back ])resents too narrow a | 
surface for veneering, the wire is sunk in 
grooves below the general level of the sur¬ 
face ; and in some kinds of delicate work, 
called ti-ei)auing, tlie wires act through tlie i 
sicks of the brush, by means of holes, which 
are afterwards plugged up. Some brushes 
have nearly a thousand holes drilled in them, 
0 ,f which requires to have its tuft of 
bristles drawn in. 

Bristles uncpiestionably exert a more sweep- 
iog influence in domestic economy than any 
material for brushes and brooms ; but 
.tl^y are not quite alone in their glory. There 
hairs of the camel, marteu, sable, and 
blherAhlumals, before noticed, as being ren- 
available to the artist. There are hoise- 
goats’'hair, used for hat-bnishes. There 
gittt.’l&res of whalebone used for brushes 
of iilore than usual hardness. There are fibres 
effthe hflf d and tough dark-eoloored vegetable 
(UbetiHice called bass, for stable brooms and 
atW coarse purposes. There is the weli- 
. katywo ihirch-broom, of ancient renown. There 
is Ine light-coloured wisk, or whMc, furnishing 
-'i nsetiy jmaterial fbr carMt-brnoms. There is 
the coiiie^ or cocoa-nut fibre, which, whether 
maie'iqto biromns, brushes, mati^ matting. 


This c(flre ra the fibrous envelope ^ the obcoa- 
nut; the rind is forced from the slS^ril by 
means of a sharp spike; it is soaked ia frater 
for several months, and then Wten and 
rnbbed, and the fibre at length separates from 
the kind of bark to which it is attached. 

Our old acquaintances, the Trichosaron, th^ 
Sine Manubrium, and the Brosse M6cauiqae 
pour les Parquets, ai-e not the only notable 
achievements in brush-making. There -ia a 
patent method of fixing the tufts in dovOr 
tailed gi-ooves, to obviate the necessity for 
draw-work. There are the patented brushes, 
with flexible backs, in which the tufts are 
attached to pieces of leather. There are 
brushes with conical holes to receive the tufts; 
brushes made of spun-glass for using with 
corrosive acids ; brushes made of a covering 
of plush on a ibundation of white flock, for 
certaui delicate uses. Whether the brush- 
makers of the present day knowthe name of the 
lieverend Gilbert White, we cannot say; but 
the author of the Natural History of Selborue 
once told tho housewives of England that very 
useful brooms can be made of the stalks 
of the Polytricum commune, or giant golden 
maiden-hair; thatwhenthis moss-likc substance 
is well combed and dressed, and divested of * 
its outer skin, it becomes of a be.T,utiful bright 
cbesiiut colour; aud that, being soft and pliant, 

ofbeds. 


it is likely to be. useful for the dusting of beds, 
curtains, carpets, diaiigings, and the like. 

A. TOUE IN BOHEMIA. 

1 HAVE travelled in Bohemia, aud have 
bopi) of it; a Bohemian. I know its ways 
and means, its larger Iniquities and lesser 
foibles ; and I am here to tell what I know 
of it, truly. 

Amid a redundant population and a ple¬ 
thoric civilisation, tho Bohemian Eepublic 
has gradually grown nji to be a power, 
patent though unrecognised, sensible tlioogh 
scarcely visible, influential though despised. 
The Bohemian interest is representable, and 
has its representatives, now-a-days, just as 
the manufacturing interest, the shipping 
interest, the landed interest, and tlie reli¬ 
gious interest have their repi-esentatives; and 
though there be no honourable member for 
Bohemia returned to the House of Commons, 
there are a good many hououriible mem^rs 
in Bohemia aud of Bohemia, who are Bo¬ 
hemian altogether in feelings, in Circum¬ 
stances, and in connections. 

Tlio Bohemians 1 tell of are the gipsies of 
civilisation. Their skins may be mir, their 
eyes blue, their skill in telling fortunes, in horse- 
couping aud horse-chautiug, and in speaking 
the Bommaney lauguage may be limited; they 
may prefer the shelter pf a tiled roof to that of 
a blanket tent, and be perfectly free from sur-' 
rpptitiouS predilections fisr linen on hedges 
and the poultry of their neighbours; ,but 














op^ratle^; as dissipated, careiess, improvident, adopt this system of olassiflcAtic^ 
and municipally worthless, ns any Claloro or cull my few samples of Bohemians rather 
Eomnuuaey that tlie Polygfottiau Mr. with reference to the rank they hold, in th^ 
Borroul faas ever told us of. But the Bolie- republic of Bohemia than to the oircmh’; " 
mums 6f civilised society are so far differ- stances under which they embraced that 
ent from their brethren of Egypt tlmt they condition of life. . ; 


chief—no king. 


The old nobility, for the preservation ot, 


recognise no chief—no king, queen, or ine olil nobuity, for the preservation os, 
tetrarcli; that they obey no laws, save those which it is so essential, according to Ypung 
' of their own sweet wills; that they migrate Euglandisra, that wealth aud eommera©, 
indiscriminately from tril>e to tribe; that laws and Ibaming, should die, is by ah 
they intennarry freely (when they can) witli means deficient in the Bohemian element, 
the Nasuirenea or I'cspcctable people; that The republic has numerous citizens in the 
they are not, as gipsies ai*e, born Boliemiaiis House of Peera, .and among the untitled but- 
of .necessity, but fall, or are led, or wander still essentially patrician branches of the. 

, heedlessly into Bohemia; and, finally, that aristocracy. AVhat a thorough denisou of 
far from having the rooted antipathy to Bohemia, for instance, is tlie right honourable 
decent society and a settled condition of the Earl of Eourcloze. Brian de la Bcmd^ 
life which the gipsy tribe have, your inodoni Earl of Eourcloze and Baron Mordegage, 
l^hemian is coiitinu.ally liaimtod by the has been of Bohemia any time these fifty 
ambition (seldom fulfilled) to forsake his years. His father’s gmudfather was the 
ATigabond w'ays; to wash, shave, leave off notorious Tom Bond who was so useful to 


sack, .‘ind live cleanly like a gentlciuaii. 


Sir llobert Wtdpole, and found his coronet at 


He horsed the Deedsworth miul for 


The inhabitants of Bohemia, like gi-eat men, two seasons, was master and almost ctyfiaae 
may be divided into three grand divisions; of the Hampshire hounds; had shlires 
thciw who ore born Bohemian, those who lead-mines, coaliinineB, canals, ■ and slaia 


I cannot iitteiupt to define the limits or last pretty much as the cock in the fable 
boundaries of Bohemia ; for it has none. Its found tiic jewel in the farm-yard. The 
head may be in the Queen’s {>id<ace, aud its P)Ouds, however, soon discovered that they 
extaremities in llieliovel of the beggar. There were a branch of the Be la Bonds, who came 
are bits of Bohemia scattered all over tlie over with the Conqueror of course, and all 
TDTnited Kingdom: and if, at some review of the rest of it; one of whom was private 
the body social, an order were given for all secretary to tlio Nonu.au monarch, aud was 
who owned to the name of Smith and .all who by him created Lord Sign and Seal, a title 
“‘•mo, not owned, but possessed the character which aiterwiii’ds unjustly alienated from 
of Bohemiauism-—to fall out of the r.auks, it the fiimily. Tom Bond, in the first instance 
is niy opinion that the number of tlie Smiths Biuon, then Viscount Mordegage, left his title 
and the number of the Bohemians would not and estates to his eldest sou A1 boric ; who, 
be veiy unequal. Every class, aud tribe, becomiugevcnmoreusefnlloMr.PitLtliauliis 
and clique in society ; every trade, profes- father lutd been to Sir IJobcrt Walpole, was 
sion, calling, and avocation—every cell in the created Earl of Eourcloze. This excellent 
great iiiunilane bee-hive possesses its Bohe- nobleman was enthusiastically devoted to 
mian clement. The army, the luiv}', the field sports, and died in a fit of apoplexy at a 
pulpit, Uio bai', the press, the counter, the cock-figlit. The two first possessors of 
desk, the kerb-stone, and the gaol, send forth the title had been remarkably saving aud 
their recruits to swell tlie Bohemian accumulative jpeers, and were enabled Jp 
army. Court and fashion can no more boast leave to the third, the right honourable Ulric, 
of or bewail their Bohemiauism, than law and esstates of great value, and ready coslv in 
the church aud commerce ; the severities of abundance. The tliird lord, however, to use 
sectavianisni, the rigidities of money-hunting, a tlioroiiglily Bohemian phrase, blued the 
the ascellcistu of busines.s, the preoccupations large po.ssessloiis bequeathed to him in every 
of statesninusiiip, the endless cogs and wlieels imaginable species ot Bohemian extravagance, 
and tiendulunis, aud bolts and bars, with He raised a regiment during the Amerief^ 
which mankiiiil have fenced about the social war, and paid for it—^partially. Heinadejhp 
clock to^i^egulatc and steady it, aud cause it grand tour thrice running, plaved , 
to keep exact time, aud chime the liour with Eerdinaud Count Eathom, and fosfe. , He 
decent intonations—arc idl poweriess to pulled down Mordegage Hall, and 
subduer Bohemia, which is for ever playing meneed the building of that magnlSce:^ 
ti'icka witii the hands of the clock, medclljng structure, Vellum Castle (near Bee^worth* 
with its weights, tampering with its springs, Hampshire), but could never smape mohpy 
caasingittoruudownaudgowrongibutnever enough together to finishit. .Heranhorses 
to stop; so as to necessitate fromtimetotime at Epsom, Ascot, Doucasto, and Goodwood*. 
the c.aliing in of some state clock-maker, who and his cracks were always the iavoarites, 
ofttimes makes only a sorry bungling job in and were, always nearly winning, but nieves; 
mending the machine. did. He horsed the Deedsworth mtul for 
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A TOtJS IN BOHEICA. 
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qnaxHto, vlu<Sh ^ere aiU Bmeolarlj nuprodiKT 
ave.' ^ had a hriek-Md ^ere there was no 


I tailor mil l&y down hiB sliekn in his j 
before‘Mr. Qaartermdne will refuse to 


otay, and drained marshes that were never the jobbed horses; before Oiblott.;^^! 
• dbove water. Finally, after having spent all discontinue sending in the haontdiea of 
he|>os8ee8edandaUhecouldbeg,borrow,orby ton; before even astute Mr. I^rdeeai 
any means obtain, he died, in eighteen Overdue will refuse lending sonietlu^, be ^ 
.hundred and twelve, to the intense giiefof ever so small a modicum, upon a stroke of Ms 
the Jews, of his lawyers, and of his very nu- lordeliip’s fist. Ah ! say not that these are 
merous family, leaving to his eldest sun the days of scepticism. What implicit, what 
Harold the title, the large (encumbered) devout, what chUd-liko credence we place in 
estates, the splendid (pawned) plate, the the veriest sliams, the grossest impostures, 
capital modern furniture, the innumeral)le the most palpable lies 1 Sceptics ! We pin 
post-obits, the countless debts, mortgages, our faith on a wig. We swear by two square 
faw-Buits, annuities and pensions chargeable, inches of gold lace ; we fall down prostrate 
etcetera, etcetera, etceterm before a name in a book bound in red 


I before a name in a book bound in red 


•The unfortunate young nobleman who sue-, leallicr ; we believe in a cooked hat as in 
ceeded to this disniid inheritance became of j salvation ; and yet we boggle over a winking 
the republic of Bohemia not from choice, I picture, or a phial of liquifying blood, 
but from necessity, Boliemianism was thrust Itiiiu, however, though long delaying, 
upon him. Ashe hod been iinnscif during j comes at last to the improvident. Liko death 
his father’s lifetime what in those days was | it spares tlie regum tuiTos no more than the 
denominated wild, and had fionc a good paupernm taberuas. The Earl of Fourcloze 
deal in the post-obit and geneiol stamped i went to sleep in his palace at Vollum and 
paper line himself, lie had no sooner coruo to I woke np in Bohemia. The ten tribes of 
Ilia father's coronet, Ilian lie began to fre- j Israel made a descent upon his inheritance 
quent the Jews ami the lawyers to the full I and divided it between them. Tlie lawyers 
as much ns his papa. And as Ids ioi’dship’s j li.ad a saturnalia and fo.istoJ on tKirchmeut, 
racehorses were vuimiiig at the same time as' and were drunk with red tape. The bailiffe 
his loi'dsliip’s acceptauees ; as he was con-' threw off the liveries they had worn .as ,a 
tinnally finving fresh estates, borrowing disguise for years, and were real baililfii and 
money nt lliirly jH'r cent, to pay for them, i men in possession—hook noses, red pocket 
and .then selling said est.ates at a loss to jiay handkerchiefs, ash-slicks, and all onco more, 
the interest of the borrowed money; asliO|'J’iie auctioneor wrote a Carmen Trinmphole 
embarked large snms in the establislimeiit of and cnJled it a catalogue. Many hoiked, more 
a fourth Jtalmn Opera for the nieti* 0 ]tolis; as , whispered, nioro still shook their lieads, 
be was credulously attached to the idea tlial | according to the Burleigh tlieory of wisdom ; 
a silver mine existed u]>on some land he had ' a few—a very few pitied, and said poor Lord 
in Scotland, and spent a few thousands; Fourcloze. So they began to sell him up. 
in search of said mine, y<5arly; as he con-1 T'licy sold tbo town mansion in Nineveh 
sidered himself to be a lirst-rate judge of Squai-e ; the manor house in Wales, the land 
Italian pictures by tlie old masters, and! in Scotland, and the great show jjaLice of 
wasn’t, but was a constant pni-chaser, not-1 Vellum, witli its pictures, and statues, and 
withstanding ; as he had a decided peucliaiit i bronzes ; its carvings, tapestries, and stained 
for litigation, and was constantly appealing | glass ; its many Hiouaand ounces of plate ; its 
to the court above againiA the decisions of i cut-glass and objects of vertu.' They sold tljo 
the conrt below, which appeals were as con-1 house .and the Jiark—the tall trees (which 
stautly dismissed with costs ; as he speculated, Lord Fourcloze would so dearly have liked to 
to alargeamoimtinrailways which ohstiuatc have sold hiinseUj if he had dared), the 
parliamentary committees refused to snnetiou; pineries, the couservatorios, the aviaries, the 
bills for; as he kept two or three different | iieacocks, the deer, the lodge, and tho lodgc- 
households and families besides his own law-; gates, and the gate posts with the two 
foljl one at home; and as, finally, ho delighted, dolphins, very scaly, rampant. Mr. Gong, the 
taB pitch of delirium, in a certain game into auctioneer, sold them all witli orations worthy 
tlm carryint' on of which closed doors, a of Cicero; and the Earl of Fourcloze went up 

t reep tabled and sundry rakes, cj’lindri<Mil to town and took lodgings in Jcrniyn Street, 
oiss, and little cubes of ivory sotted black, nominally in the parish of St. James’s but 
•enter, and'whioh involves a pm-tial paralysis really in the province of Bohemia, 
of Idle wrist and elbow, his lordship had not Towards three of the clock on sunny after- 
-enjoyed his titles and estates many years bo noons during the season, you may see creeping 
fore the Bohemian hue of his complexion up St. James’s Street a shrivelled person, 
became positively Stygian in blackness. Jt elderly, with a fur collar attached to a brown 
takes some time, however, to ruin a lord—at coat, patent-leather boots, a glossy wig, a 
least, openly. There is such divinity doth shiny hat with a tnrned-up brim. Common 
hedge the proprietor of a velvet cap with a people who wore in thq same state of poverty 
■goMdng stuck round with imitation pearls, and Bohemiauism as this ehlorly person, 
ti|tat thma gb -ha be notoriously insolvent and wonld be dull and rusty in appeamnee; but 
impceiuiiouB, years will elapse before the he, being a nobleman, sliows his miset^ in 
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; «biiupe«>’ ^3^'4e^«* kB g'loviii e«:!iHi ^lin^ ^tisonly biur 
tiitiHIflb '% ami awd jao( irHh feeshn^sB or afeb of BoheouAnista who raows th« wl^o^. 
cle^Winffiu. ¥(>0 taay'aee tike sa^e elderly the how/a^d the reason why: I,Aoald^' 
parso^ on'suiuiy afternoons o 2 «^ of me seattou, false to my adapted couatiy were <'1 dkh^y 
crawl^ tip ihe 'Weat-cUff at Brighton, or to diacbse the mystio ooaditio vive^ to 


sahntiilpg wider the arcade of the Bue de him nnaffilsatcd to the fitrand Lodge. vOl ' 
Btvoli, br meandering among the bathers, Bohemia. ., ' , 

firtera gossipers, and gambleis, round the Thomas Lord Harlinspike is anOl^lr' 
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Mise-Fontaine at Aix-Ia-Chapeile, or the bright ornament of aristocratic Boltemia. 
Bursaal at Hombourg. This elderly person The Lord Thomas’s father is the ]^1 


was once the Bight Honourable IJliic de la Clewline, the son of the great naval pe^. 
.Bond, Earl of Fourcloze. He is nothing par- Lord Clewline wears low shoes, along green, 
tiioular now, save a dried-up, ridned, uiiprin- great coat, and a large gingham umbrella, in 
cipled old man. He‘‘'makes debts,” as the which the world sa^'s that he carries portions 
french call it still, but in a small way. Ilia of his hirge revenues, having been known, 
address is Squab’s Hotel, Jermyu Street; but when sorely pressed, to relieve the necessities 
he resides not cliez Squab—oh no, ho is too | of liis sou from the reoosaea of the whalebond 
deep in that landlord’s debt for that; the real. casemates of the umbrella in question. Lord 
rtaidenceof the descendant of the Do la Bonds j Clewline Ls not at all a Bohemian; he is 
is at Mr. Heeltap’s tlie boolmfiker, number' siuqdy an eccentric lord; and, being im- 
two hundred and twenty-two Jormyu Street,' nicuseiy rich, is much respected hy the aris- 
wlierc he abuses the maid-servant if liis rod i tocracy, by his tenantry, .and by the editor of 
lieVring at breakfast be not cooked to his ! the C.apstanhawser Gazette, in which Iwrongh 
liking, and does not imy his rent vegubirly. | he has a sort of political advowson. He did, 
if you ask me how this Bohemian lord ljvc.s—| some years a,go, labour under the trifling 
how he manages to keej) up the shiny hat and inqmtat ion of having kicked bis wife down 
the fur collar, and to travel first-class toraris | the grand staircase of (J.-qjstanhawser Ciiatle, 
and’Hombourg, Icanonly ansvAerthat be but he successfully cxouer.ated himself from 
Bve and lives thus. His ivlalives allow him ' the charge by stating that the Countess of 
A little, perhaps : he is a lord ‘‘foi’ .a’ tlmt;" Clewhue, while descending the sUircase, hap- 
'and really lords seem to be able to get lheir peuiug to stiiruble down one of the steps, ho 
titles discounted, when they have nothing else merely raised his foot to iissist her descent, and 
convertible, and to exist, somehow, upon the so juoj) her iqi, as it were ; that stumbling 
bare fact of being lords. So the Earl of Four-' down anotber step, he r.riscd his foot agaiii, 
cloze drags his slow length along the Eohemia | and so on till the countess reached the bottom 
of St. James’s. He is to be found in all soi'is of the sUilrcase iu a succession <»f stumblings 
of disreputable Bohemian haunts. In sixth-| and jiroppings-iip. lady (!. refuses to live 
rate clubs, where retired coal-mci'chauts ru’c . with him, wbicb to so good a husband must 
proud of him ami make much of him and; be a severe blow ; and more than that, her 
ti'eat him to wines and meats for his lordship’s'aiding aird abetting her wiekccl, infatuated, 
sake; in clubs of worse odour still—clubs extravjigant Bohemian sow })roves her clearly 
' which Inspector Beresfoi’d visits with police- to Ik; in the wrong vis-il-vis her lord both 
men, audf dai’k liintorns, and sleilge-h.am- morally and matrimonially, 
j luers, .at untimely hours in the nioniiug; Thom.'is IxkrflMivrliuspike was distinguished 


iu suspicious 'cigar-slioj)s; at tlic wings of at Eton by a spifited propensity for credit, 
queerly managed tbeali-es, where ballets and a disinclination to settle such so-called 
arc the staple entertainment, and the ni.an- ticks without the direst compulsion ; he shone 
.ngement is proud of my lord’s pitiou- much in p.aper chases, unauthorised boating 
age, aiul ein .alw.ays find an engagenien I for and swiinuiing matches ; and, from the nnm- 
Maiiemoiselle Auafs, or Madeiuotselle Fiiine, lier of limes he w.as brought to the block, must 
to oblige my lord. VTou will tell me that the i have benefited (by exercise) the flexor and 
Earl ot Fourcloze must have other means of I extensor muscles of the master's . right 
euiploy«<But to support all these expenses,— 1 aim considerably. He formed his acquaint- 
for all these tilings cost money; but I must ■ auce with the immortal writers of Greece imd 
t(dl yon once for all that the citizens of Bohe- Borne chiefly Hirough the medium of the 
uiia, ns a hotly, have the privilege of living no facile grades to Pamassns called cribs |and 
one knows how, but still of living much bettor left Eton with the i-eputation of having 
than TOiuiy pereons who earn their bread by annoyed more dames, frequented during 
the ,sweat of their hrow\ The means in eliiiroli time on Sundays and owed money 
tTl^r iuul Lower Bohemia may be diflerent at more public-houses, and fougiHt more 
-pne ways more or less crapulous, but the pitched battles at Montem tim^ than any 
cn$—life, is always attained. The occasional other young nobleman of his age and size, 
(^an shirt, the always tlaudy though ofttimea lie yet lives in the memories of tbe fags be 
,i^ady attire, the tolerably regulai- dinner, the bullied, the sweetstuff - shopkeepers who 
rTbcaroely ever failing means of getting drunk, trusted him, and ^e cleraymon of ehitrab, 
^/and wasting money iu extravagance—come of England who.flo«E^l^. .Sis eusfr 
‘j from Heaven knows where, but they do come; at the University ofOzfExrd was Anri; bw 
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brpli^t ' S 0 T^ iappear&nm 'Pt «hap6l 

'wjith eTea tu^c^y*‘hacked, one vitk a to these-w&llow j^akea. Be heemi^i^^li^/ 
pair of idj^ttobts appearing beneath his hernia atmost immediately. 

Buiphoe, {» great many more failures iu but ho paintod^them, and nobbled them, a^!'; 
ohapel. att^daneo^^together; innumerable swapped them, and did such iuconcriTid% ' 
quarrfds'rrith .the’ proctor, systematic vio- dirty tricks with them as your poor iShitw,. 
Iati(m8 of all the Unirersity by-laws, from spendthrift would never dream of. Belbrehe"-, 
walking on the college grass-plats to driviuc was twenty-three ,he was a bankrupt as a 
tandem, sooin rendered his withdrawn horse dealer. Then he was insolvent, being 
from St. Bumptious college a matter of uc- described as the Honourable Thomas Bnfns 
cessity, and not of choice. He left; and it Mayntogallant, commonly called Lord. Mar- 
must be a proud reflection for him jiow to linspike, formerly of Sandorack Ijodge, near 
think that, from the stable-keeper who let Bichmond, omnibus and cab proprietor, after-. 
him his hackneys to the pastJ 7 -cook who sent wards of Three, Muttleslon Street, Pimlico, 

‘ him his dinnera, his name will be long re- jol)-niaster, aflerwia\la of Cloudy Parrii, Sus- 
raembered ns‘a defaulter, and enrolled in the sex, farmer, dairyman, and pork-biUcher, 
linperialiablerecordsofthedayhook and ledger, afterwards of .Sissingcu S])a, Bibex’irh and 
Do not for a moment suppose that 1 mean Ihiden-Tladon, out of any trade or occupation, 
to include in the Bohemian category every after of six hundred and six Goliath Sqmive, 
young spendthrift, he he peer or commoner, J3elgravia (Ids father’s resilience), marker at a 
who runs through his rent-roll faster tliaii the biliiard-table, afterwards of the Debtors’ 
rents come in, outruns the constable at Inst, Prison, Whitecrosa Street, commission agent, 
and Comes to grief and Llie Iiisolv. ut Court, and i:ow of the Queen’s Prison, Southwark, 
ToTnIlakewcll,iuMf.lJogarth’s]iriutisnosupli a prisoner for debt. To appear at Twelve, 
!^lieiui:ui. He is sinii)ly a fool; and in the All creditors juay oppose, 

■^aidty of youthful blood poisons good by All ei'cditors did opjwse, fia you may 
misuse,-spenda .all lie lias, and comes to Bed- imiigine ; for Tliomaa, Lord ATavlinspike 
lam or the Queen’s Bench iu the natural had i'oUovvcd all the trades named in 
course of liis folly. Eiory year there aiM his scbodnle, and, according to report, a good 
scores of old nn.aei'K die, -who have heajied up many more,; sonic averring, imleed, that the 
riches in tlioir sordid and laborious lllbtimes, heir of the jicci’age of Clewline had not been 
leaving young Torn Eakewells to gather t lieiii. too proud toiiave a fourth share iu a gambling 
young Tom squanders the iiiomy, eiilor- lionso, and to keep two or throe cigar shops 
.tains nddlors, builboas, horse jockey.y, jirh.o in ditlci'cnt parts of London. Men even said 
figliters, bona-rohas, &e.; and i.s, in time, thul tlie lordly 'J'Jiomas was concernerl in a 
taken in cxecntioJi, or under a commission de hefting olllee, and a loan society which never 
Innatico, or maiTies a hideous old woman for .granted any loans, but subsisted ujwn the 
her money, but he never dre.anis of liebig of siini.s paid as fees for inquiries. Opposed, 
Bohemia—a Ikdiemian. Kvory year the lioweA cr, by all creditors, the Lord Thomas 
Times neu.spii})cr will contain soiiio score was, by the Cliicf CorauiisHioner, .sufficiently 
Jead-i’s upon some stolen bill trial, in wliieh relieved from bis debts to become twice iiisol- 
Toin Eakowcll, a Jew, a borse, and a wortli- vent aftei wards. He is raliior qniot now, 
less wonnui are all mixed op to their common ]ia\ ing, ns it is reported, mari-ied n cliarwomau, 
disgrace ; every Siindny papcT, almost, has its but he is j et open to sell blank aceeptanccs for 
extraordinary case of folly and extravagance, sunns varying from five shillings tdhve pounds 
with young Tom in the box of the Insolvent each. Some of these days, Lord Clewliue 
Court, There is scarcely a ship sails for (who now sternly i efuses to give liiiu a shil- 
Australia without a ruined spendthrift ling) will die; and Thomas will be Ixixd of 
aboard, shipped off to the Anti])odes by his Clewline and CapsUnhawscr, a senator, a 
friends to jirevcnthis coming to w'orse; there justice of peace. Lord laeiitenant of his 
is scarcely a public house without some .sod- county, perhaps. Ex quovi.s ligno fit—no; 
den Tom Eakewcll, far gone in delirium all T^ord 'J’homasea are not all Lord Marlin- 
tremens, who has had money once, and run sjiikes. Bohemia is not open to all. 
thrpugli it all. yon will not walk ten paces Bow, poor Lord Kay Say is really to be 
in the court yard of a debtors’ prison wiiliont pitied for his Bohemianisin: the unfortunate 
B6eif« the shawl dressing gown fluttering iu young nobleman liad really no other choice, 
tlie weeze, and the tasselled cap of incar- i’ciirlh son to a noble maKiuis. expensively 
cerated Tom, who has been in the Guards, or cdacatod, formerly in the Dragoons, not a 
the Bine, or in nothing particular, save the penny to bless himself with—what was Lord 
general deJjauchery line, and has sown hia Kay Say to do ? Marriage with a rich young 
acc^tances, broadcast, and bought jewellery lady was out of the question—hie poverty 
and.double-barrelled guns on crexiit, to pawn being too well known. Digging was beyond 
—who is in for it just now, till the governor his capacity, begging unwort^ the fourth 
comes round, and colours a short pipe, and is son of the Marquis of Fifay. What did Lord 
'BO obliging in telling you when the lap will Kay Say do but turn Director! Yes; if you 
open, anffiso anxious to know whether you look at the prospectus of the Costermopgers' 
are thiioagh the Court or not. Mutual Life aad Fire Assurance Company; . 
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of tfao Lodg^g Hogae Keepers' Promotion Bohemia, acorn to nncqrer ^edtedneas 
Society; ofti^e ^er Shop Keepers’Guar- ofthelipd. „ ' ''v. 

antes iQOciety; of the Cigar-end Saving Com- With, nil duo deference to 
^ny J in the list of directors of each and all Murger, whose admirable book, _ lies Boh^ 
of these inooi’porations, between Gold worthy miens de Paris, has suggested this desultpiy 
‘ Kugget, Quartz Lodge, Holloway, and Major article, I cannot help thinking that the 
Bangles, H. E. I. C. S., you will find the Lord Bohemianism most jiregnant with matter for 
Kay JPlantagenet Montmorency Sa}', M.P., reflection and astonishment is that pf the 
F, 11. S. How F.RS. 1 how M. P. ? yet both ; conventionally termed upper classes, not that 


dhwtor he thrives, and wondrously so. 


a a I unclei-stana Jiow young i 
If I who lias not been able 


to get a picture 


rfCobb, who writes for the paiiers, is attached, 
if Perhaps the moat startling and instructive 
revelation of all would be to know where all 
the weU-dre.ssed inhabitants of Bohemia 
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they sit next us at dinner, they are at our 
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evening parties, at the club, the theatre, 

but where do they live ? Perhaps in Bel- ,uu!iitf;al2te 


you call upon 3 'onr friend G.attcrs, Be(n*etar 3 ’I accepted by the Academy yet, who has no 
to the Costermongei-s’, or Eattera, actuary to ] connection, even among picture-dcixlers,- no 
y the Costemiongera’, it is ten to one but you jiatrons, no friends, save artists and authors 
will find a smart little brougham at the door, as poor as he liimself is, very little credit with 
and that one of the clerks in the outer-office his .artist’s colourman, and still less with his 
tells you that you must really wait ten landladj'—is ofttimes put to strange shifts 
minutes, for that Mr. Gutters or Mr. Batters and hardships, .ami when he docs receive a 
is engaged with niyLoi-d. little money, sjiemls it very quickly, for the 

If any man doubt the existence of the sheer novelty of the thing, wandering about 
province I maj' call Upper Bohemia, let him in the intervals of a windfall in a strangelv- 
[ Vrait till the next railway m.oukt, the next vagabondising and Bohemian manner. We 
assurance mania, tho next mining mania, the can undei-stand Tihbets, so we can Jack 
|. ' ^lext gold-finding iniuiia, the next emigration Midriff, the medical student, and Prank 
^''hhtoia. Let him consider the scores of well- Bcadiscrij), who is writing for tho Penny 
; ■/'ifed^cated, well-dressed men, with chains, and Voice of Freedom till he can get an engage- 
• , rings, and whiskers, aj', and moustoches, and I nicut on the Times. But, for mystery and 

'' tufts, v^ho start up, and tire immediately con-1 subtlety of w.ays tuid means, .and fertility of 

verted into directors, soorelaides, provisional invention, commend me to Upper Bohemia, 
committee-men, speculators, stags—wliat j’ou ' The struggling poet, painter, stndenl^ have 
, will. How have they lived during the into-! little if any a]ipcarance to keep up. Long 

rim ? how will they live when the uiani.a is j hair, .and a thre-adbare coat, are rather 

over? Yet I can hear tho wheels of their picturesqnc than otherwise. They involve 
broughams rattling yet, and they dine, .and no evening parties, no boxes at the opera, no 

drink, and wear cliains and rings, and are broagham.s in tho ])ark. In the higher 

■jovially Bohemian, mania or no mania. ' sphetjcs only .are these Napoleons of Bohe- 
I If I could drive some hundreds of tho well- mianisni to be found. They d.ash by you, all 

1 dressed units of what is called society into glittering and ajdendid, and while your friend 

the pens of Sniithfield market, and then have Jones \vhispers, “ kosn’t a penny in the worhl,” 
some Asmodeus at my bidding to untile, not Tompkins admiringly sibillates, “lives at the 
the roofs of the houses, but the lieads of the rate of a thousand a year.” It may bo in 
assembly', and read their working brains, day.s to come that if I have power and you 
what a wril-iuformed man I should be to he inclination, I will treat of that Bohemia 
sure ! In a moment would he made manifest wliich lies at the very bottom of the social 
the history of Captain Brown’s commission, laflder--down among the straw and the mud, 
and Jack Fortii)bra.sses’secret mission from nnd which alone can be tho parallel to'ttie 
the republic of Guatemala. 1 should know Bohemia I have attempted cursorily to 
wliOT Iticochet really does in the city; whether describe. 

O’Eyan’s “esteets in Ireland” liave .actually - -j-.:- — . - . --r li.urjff ' i, 

any existence; how Mra. Boublefacet pays for ii'2r Xliw tjlv hy Nr. CTrAitins PlcKSl^l'^hw 
her dinner-parties; where Corneygtiide gets pMifhin 'j ifai-iyin mvSE UOLD wo&os/ 

his jeweltery from ; how many huudretTa a of Jidy win bo pubUshea, la HaJsai 

year Tom Dummy clcai-s at whist, and to hold tVordB, tUoeix'niBHin Portion of o New Viylt of 
awhat particular morning journal Captain call®! 
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HARD TIMES. 

BY CUAniiES DICKERS. 

CnAITKR xxvn. 

Tub figure descended tlie great stairs, 
steadily, steadily; always verging, like a 
weight in deep water, to the black gulf at the 
bottom. 

Mr. Gradgrind, apprised of his wife's <lo- 
cease, made an expedition from Loudon, and 
buried her in a business-like manner, lie 
then returned with promptitude to the 
national cinder-heap, and resumed his sifting 
for the odds and ends he wanted, and his 
throwing of the dust about into the eyes of 
other people who wanted other odds aiul ends 
—in fact, resumed his parliamentary duties. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Sparsit kept un¬ 
winking watch and ward. Separated fi-oin her 
staircase, all the week, by the length of iron 
road dividing Coketowufromthccountry house, 
she yet maintained her cat-like ol»sorvatioii 
of Louiaji, through her husb.aud, through her 
brotlter, through James Harthouse, through 
the outsides of letters and packets, through 
everything animate and inanimate that at 
any time went near the stairs. “Your foot 
on the last step, my lady,” said Mrs. Siwr-sit, 
spostrophisingthe descending figure, with the 
aid of her threatening mitten, “ and all your 
art shall never blind me.” 

Art or nature though, the original stock 
of Louisa’s character or the graft of circuin- 
stances upon it,—-her curious reserve did 
baffle, while it stimulated, one as sagacious as 
Mra. Sparsit. There were times when Mr. 
James Harthouse was not sure of her. There 
^erei times when he could not read the face 
he itsd studied so long ; and when this lonely 
girl was a greater mystery to him, than any 
woocau of the world with a ring of satellites 
to help her. 

So the time went on; until it happened that 
Mr. Bounderby was called away from home 
by' business which required his presence 
eirawhere,^ for three or four days. It 
was on a Friday that he intimated this to 
':aSfs. Sparsit at the Bank, adding; “But 
you’ll go down to-morrow, ma’am, all the 
s^me. You’ll go down just as if I was there. 
It wUl make no difierence to you.” 

“Pray, air,”, returned Mrs. Sparsit, ^re¬ 


proachfully, “ let me bog you not to s.ay tliat 
Your absence will make a vast diilereucc to 
me, sir, .os I think you vci*y well know.” 

“ Well, ma’am, then you most get on in my 
absence as well as you can,” said Bounderby, 
not displeased. 

. “Mr. Bounderby,” retorted Mrs. Spari^t, 
“ your will is to me a law, sir ; otherwise, it 
might be my incliu.ation to dispute your kind 
commands, not feeling sure that it will be quite 
so agreeable to Miss Gi'adgruid to receive 
me, as it ever is to your own munificent hos¬ 
pitality. But you shall say no more, sii*. I 
will go, upon your invitation.” i 

“Why, when I invite you to my house;' 
ma’am,” said Bounderby, opening his ej^es, “ I 
should hope you want no other invitation.” 

“No indeed, sir,” returned Mrs, Spm'sit, 

“ I shouhl hope not Say no more, sir. I 
would, sir, I could see you gay again! ” 

“ What do you mean, ma'am ?” blustered 
Bounderby. 

“Sir,” rejoined Mrs. Sparsit, “there was 
wont to be an elasticity in you which I sadly 
miss. Be buoyant, sir I” 

Mr. Bounderby, under the influence of this 
difiicult adjuration, backed up by her com¬ 
passionate eye, could only scratch his head 
m a feeble and ridiculous manner, and after¬ 
wards assert himself at a distance, by being 
heard to bully the small-fry of business all 
the morning. 

■ “ Bitzer,’° said Mrs. Sparsit that afternoon, 
when her patron was gone on his jovirney, 
and the Bank was closing, “ present my com¬ 
pliments to young Mr. Thomas, and ask him 
if he would step up and partake of a 
lamb chop and walnut ketchup, with a glass 
of India ale t ” Young Mr. Thomas being 
usually ready for auytliing in that way, re¬ 
turned a gracious answer, and followed on its 
heels. “Mr. Thomas,” said Afra, Spaiwit, 

“ these plain viands being on table, I thought, 
you might bo tempted.” “niankee, Mrs, 
Sparsit,” said the whelp. And gloomily 
fell to, 

“ How is Mr. Harthouse, Mr. Tom ? ” 
asked Mrs, Sparsit. 

“ Oh he is all right,” said Tom. 

“ W'here may he be at present 1 ” Mrs. 
Sparsit asked in’a light conversational uuur- 
nor, after mentally devoting the whelp to the 
Furies for biiing so aucommuuicative. 
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“ lie ia shootiog in Yoike^ira,” said Tom. 
“ Senl Loo a basket half as big as a chorcli, 
yesterday.” 

“ The kind of geatleman now” said Mra 
Sjuirsit, sweetly, “ whoaa one might wager to 
be a good shot!" 

“ Crack,” said Tom. 

He had long been a down-looking young 
fellow, but tliis characteristic hud so increased 
of late that he never raised his eye!, to any 
fafio for thive seconds together. Mrs. Sparsit 
consoquoutly had ample iue.an3 of watching 
hib looks, if she were so inclined. 

“ Mr. Harthouse is a great favourite of 
mine,” said Mrs. Sparsit, “ .os indeed he is of 
most people. May we expect to see him 
again shortly, Mr. Tom > ” 

“ Why, / expect to see him to-morrow,” 
returited the wlielp. 

“ (iood news " cried Mrs. Sparail, blandly. 

“ I }ia\ e got an appointment with him to 
moot him in the evening at the station here,” 
siiid Tom, “and I am going to dine with him 
afterwards, 1 believe, lie is not coming 
down to Nickitb’s for a week or so, being due 
somewhere else. At least, he says so ; but I 
shouldn’t wonder if he was to stop here over 
Sunday, and stray that way.” 

“Winch reminds me>” said Mrs. Sparsit. 
“Would you remember a message to your 
sister, Mr. Tom, if 1 was to charge you with 
one ? ” 

“ Well! I’ll try,” returned the reluctant | 
whclii, “ if it isn’t a long un.” 

“ It is merely my respectful compliments,” 
said Mrs. Kparsil, “and I iear I may not 
trouble her with my society this week; being 
still a little nervous, and better perhaps by 
my poor self.” 

“Oh! If that’s all,’’ observed Tom, “it 
wouldn't matter much, even if I was to forget 
it, fur Loo’s not likely to think of you unless 
she sees y< i.” 

Having ])a41 for his entertainment with 
this ogreealile compliment, he reia)jMed into a 
hangdog siknee until there was no more 
India lue left, when he said, “ Well, Mrs. 
Sparsit, I must be off! ” and went olL 

^ext diy, Saturday, Mrs. Sparsit sat at 
her window all day long: looking at the 
customci^ coming in and out, watting the 
{lObtin^u, keeping an eye on the general 
trafiic of the street, revolving many things in 
her mind, but, above oil, keeping her atten¬ 
tion on licr staircase. The evening come, 
she put on her bonnet and shawl, and went 
quietly out: having her reasons for hovering 
in a furtive way alwat the station by which 
a ^seugcr would arrive from Yorkshire, 
fgn foi ptefemiig to peep into it round 
wlars and cornel's, and out of ladies’ wait¬ 
ing-room windows, to appearmg in its pre¬ 
cincts openly. 

Tom was in attendance, and Iwtered about 
until the ex|i«cted train came in. It brought 
no Mr. Harthouse. Tom waited until the 
qjlH^d had diapefsed, and the bustle was 


over; and then refisrsd to a pasted llit of 
trains, and took counsel with porters. That 
done, he strolled away idly, stttppiQg in the 
street and leokiim up> it and wyni it, and 
lilting his hat off and putting it on agaiib 
and yawning, and stretching himself and 
exhibiting all the symptoms of mortal weari¬ 
ness to be expected in one who had still to 
wait until the next train should come in, an 
hour and forty minutes henee. 

“ This is a device to keep him out of the 
way,” said Mis. Sparsit, storting from the 
dull office window whence siie hod watched 
him last. “Harthouse is with his sister 
now! ” 

It was tlie conception of an inspired mo¬ 
ment, and she shot off with her nlmost swift¬ 
ness to work it out. Tlie station for the 
country house was at the opposite end of the 
town, the time was short, the road not easy ; 
but she was so quick in pouncing on a dis¬ 
engaged co-mh, so quick in darting out of iL 
producing her money, seizing her ticket, and 
diving into tlie tram, tiiat she was homo 
along the arches simuniug the land of coal¬ 
pits past ami present, as if she hail been 
caught up in a clouil and whirled away. 

All the journey, immovable in the air 
though never left behind ; plain to the dark 
eyes of her mind, as the electric wires which 
ruled a eolo'^al strip of music-paper out of 
the evening skv, were plain to the dark eyes 
of her body; Mrs. Sparsit saw her staircase, 
with the figure coming down. Very near 
the bottom now. Upon tlie brink of the 
abyss. 

An overcast September evening, just at 
nightfall, saw beneath its dioojimg eyelid 
Mrs. Sparsit glide out of her carriage, pass 
down tlie wo^en steps of the little stotion 
into a stony road, cross it into a green lane, 
and become hidden in a suinmer-growth oi 
leaves and branches. One or two late birds 
sleepily chirping in their nests, and a bat 
heavily crossing and recrussiiig her, and the 
reek of her own tread in the iliick dust 
that felt like velvet, wero all Mrs. Sparsit 
heard or eaw until she very sotUy closed • 
gate. 

She went up to the house, keeping wltiiia 
the shrubbery, and went round it, peeping 
between the ieavra at the lower windows. 
Most of them were open, as they ugually 
were in such warm weather, but tmere were 
no lights yet, and all was silent. She tried 
the ^rdeu with no better effect. Shethomht 
of the wood, and stole towards it, heedlm 
of long grass and briers: of worms, anaik, 
and slugs, and all the creeping things that be. 
With her dark eyes and her hook nose 
warily in advance of her, Mrs. Sparsit 
softly crashed her way through the thick 
undergrowth, so intent upon her object that 
she probably would have done no leat^ if the 
wood had a wood, of adders. 

Hark I 

The smaller birds might have tomblei oat 
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of tfaoir siestai&aeiiMted tiw slittormg of 
Mtv. SpKFStt’s eywia tho gloom^ as shoBtoppeii 
aad listened. 

Low TOieee close at liand. His Toice^ and 
hen. The appointment weu a device to keep 
the brother away! There they were yonder^ 
by the felled tree. 

Bending low among the dewy grass, Mrs. 
Sparsit advanced cIomv to them. pSbe drew 
herself «]», and stood behind a tree, like llof»- 
inson Crnsue in his ambtiseade against the 
savages ; so near to them that at a 8})riiig, 
and that no great owe, she eonld have 
tonehod them both. lie was there secretly, 
and had not shown himself at the howe. 
He had coino on horseback, and must have 

E assed through the neighbouring fields ; foi' 
is horse was tied to the meadow side of the 
fence, within a few paces. 

“ My dearest love,” said he, ‘ what could 1 
do 1 Knowing you were alone, was it posr 
sible that i conhi stay away I ” 

“ You may hang your head, to make youi> 
aelf the more attractive ; /don’t know what 
they see in you when you hold it up,”thouglil 
Mi-s. Sparsit; “but yem little think, my 
dearest love, whose eyes arc on you ! ” 

Tliat she hung her bead, was certain. She 
urgetl him to go away, she commanded him 
to go away; but she neither turned her face 
to him, nor raised it. Yet it was reinai^able 
that she sat as still, ns over the amiable wcunau 
in aiubnRe.ade had seen her sit, at any jieriod 
in her life. Her hands rested in one another, 
like the Imuds of a statue; aud even her 
manner of siieakiiig was not hurried. 

“My dear child,” said Harlhousa; Mrs. 
Sparsit saw willi delight that his arm om- 
braeed lier; “ will you not boor with my 
society for a little while 1 ” 

‘*^!ot here.” 

“ Where, Ijouisa 1” 

“ Not here.” 

“ But we have so little time to make bo much 
of, aud 1 have come so far, and am altogether 
BO devoted, and distracted. There never was 
a slave at once so devoted and ill-used by 
his mistress. To look for your sumiy welcome 
that has wai-med me into life, and to lie 
received in your frozen manner, is heart¬ 
rending.” 

“Am I to say again, that I must be left to 
myself hero ? ” 

“ But we must meet, my dear Louisa. Where 
nhall we meet?” 

They both started. The listener started 
gniltily, too; for she tbouglit there was another 
ustefaer among the trees. It was only i-ain, 
be^nning to iw fast, in heavy drops. 

" Shall I ride up to the house a few minutes 
heBoe, innocently supposing that its master 
IB at-home and will be ohanoed to receive 
m%" 

“No!” 

“ Toiuromel eommaods are implimtly to be 
obeyed; though I am the most unfortunate 
fellow in tiie werid, X believe, to have been 


' insenaible to all other womeo, and to have 
fallen prostrat# at huit nnder the foot of the 
moBt beautiful, and the most engaging, and the 
moat imperioufc My dearest I^niBa, I eannoti 
go myself, or let you go, in this hard abuse of 
your iKJwer.” 

Mrs. Spamt saw him detain her with hie 
encircling am, and heard him then and there, 
within her (Mrs. Sparsit's) greedy hearing, 
tell her how he loved her, and how she wan 
the stake for which he ardently desired to 
play away all that he had in life. The objects 
iieliad lately pursued,turned worthless be^o 
her: such success as was almost in his grasp^ 
he filing away from him like the dirt it was, 
compared with her. Its pursuit, neverthe- , 
less, if it kept liim near her, or its renuncia¬ 
tion if it took liim from her, or flight if she 
shared it, or secresy if she commanded it, or 
any fate, or every late, aU was alike to him, so 
that she was true to him,—the man who had 
seen how cast away site was, vrlioin she had 
inspired al their first meeting with an admira¬ 
tion and interest of which he had thonghh 
himself incajiable, whom she had received into 
her confidence, who was devoted to her and 
adored her. All this, and more, in his hurry, 
and in heia, in the w'hirl of her own gratilied 
maliet', in the dread of being disco vereil, in the 
rapidly increasing noise of heavy rain among 
the loaves, and a tlnnider-storin rolling tip— 
Mrs Spaisit received intohermind; setoff with 
such an uuavoidablo halo of coufnsiou and 
indistinctness, tiiai when at length he climbed 
theieuce and led hisborse away, slie was not 
sure where they wore to. meet, or when, except 
that tlmy had said it was to be that night. 

But one of them yet remained in the dark- 
ness before her ; aud wliilo she tracked that 
one, she must be right, “Oh, my dearest 
love,” thought Mrs. Sparsit, “ you little think 
how well attended you are.” 

Mrs. Spav&it saw her out of thi wood, and 
saw her enter the honsc. IVhaf to do next 1 
It rained now, in a sheet of water. Mrs. 
Sparsit’s while Blockings wero of many 
colors, green predominating; prickly things 
ware in her shoes; calernillm slung them¬ 
selves, In hammocks of their otrn making, 
from vaiious parts of her dress; rills ran 
from her Iwnnet, and her lioman nose. In 
such condition Miu Bparsit stood hidtien in 
the density of the shrubbery, cousideriBg 
what next 1 

Tx>, Louisa coming ont of the house | 
Hastily cloaked and muffled, and stealing 
away. Slie elopes! She falls frmu the low¬ 
ermost stair, and is swallowed up in the gulf! 

Indiflercnt to the rain, and moving with a 
quick ilcteimined step, she struck into a siile- 
path parallel with the ride. Mrs. Sparsit 
followed in the shadow of the trees, at Iwt a 
short distance; for. it was not easy to keep ,i 
figure in view going qiuekly through the um¬ 
brageous darkness. 

When rite stepped to close the side-sato 
irithout noise, Mrs. Sparsit stopped. Whnft 
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she went on, Mrs. Sparsit went on. She went 
bjr the way Mrs. Sparsit Imd come, emerged 
from the green lane, crossed the stony roa^ 
and ascended the Wooden steps to the rml- 
Toad. A. train for Coketown would come 
through presently, Mrs. Sparsit know; so, she 
understood Coketown to oe her first place of 
destination. 

In Mrs. Sparsit's limp and streaming state, 
no extensive precautions wero necessary to 
change her usual appearance; but, she stopped 
under the lee of the station wall, tumbled her 
shawl into a new sliai>e, and put it on over 
her bonnet. So disguised, site had no fe<ar of 
being recognised when she followed uji the 
railiroad steps, rmd pidd her money in tlie 
small office. Louisa sat waiting iu a corner. 
Mrs. Sparsit sat waiting in anulher comer. 
Both listened to the thuu<Ier, which was loud, 
and to the rain, as it washed off the root, .and 
pattered on the parapets of the arches. Two 
or three lamps were rained and blown out; 
so, both saw the lightning to advaiitige its it 
quivered and zig-zaged on the iiun tnicks. 

The seizure of the station with a fit of 
trebling, gnidually deepening to a complaint 
of the heart, announced the train. Ifiie and , 
steam, and smoke, and red light; a liiss, a | 
"craifh, a bell, and a shriek ; Ijouka pul into i 
one darriage, Mrs. Sparsit put into .snother *, 
the little station a desert speck in the thun¬ 
der storm. 

Though her teeth chattered in her head 
from wet an<l cold, Mra, Spjii’hit exulted 
hugely. The figure had plunged down the 
precipice, and she felt horaelf, as it woie, at¬ 
tending on the body. Could slip, who had 
been so active in tlie getting up of the funeral 
trium})h, do less than exult ? “She vill be 
at Coketown long before him,” thought Mis. 
Sparsit, “•though his horse is never so good. 
Where will she wait for him 1 And whore 
will they go together ? Patience. "We .shall 
see.” 

The tremendous rain occasioned infinite 
confusion, when the train 8top])ed at Us des¬ 
tination. Gutteis and pipes had burst, drains 
had overflowed, and streets were under water. 
In the first instant of alighting, Mrs. Sparsit 
turned her distracted eyes towards the wait¬ 
ing coaches, which were in great request. 

“ ShdVill get into one,” she considered, “and 
will be away before 1 can follow in another. 
At all risks of being run over, 1 must see the 
nunilxu', and hear the order given to the 
coachman.” 

But, Mrs. Sparsit was wrong in her calcula¬ 
tion. Louisa got into no co<ii-h, and was 
already gone. The black eyes kc]it njiou the 
railro.id-uariiage in which she had ti.ivelled, 
settled upon it a moment too late. The door 
not being opened after severid minutea, Mrs. 
Sparsit passed it and repassed it, saw uuihin>', 
looked in, and found it empty. Wet tlirongli. 
and through; with her feet squelching and | 
sqnasbixig lU her shoes whenever she moved;. 
a 1 '!^ of riun upon her daseicnl visage; I 


with a bonnet like on over-snpa fig; Kith aQ 
her cloUies spoiled ; with damp inipressionB 
of every button, string, and hook-and-eye iflie 
wore, printed off upon her highly-conilooted 
back ; with a stagnant verdure on her general 
exterior, such as accumulates on an old pmdE 
fence in a mouldy lane; Mrs. Sparsit had nfr 
resource but to burst into tears of bitterness 
and say, “ I have lost her! ” 

CnAPTB® xxviti. 

Tnn national dustmen, after entertaining 
one another with a great many noisy little 
fights among themselves, bad dispersed for 
the present, luid Mi-. Gindgrind was at home 
for the vacation. 

He sat writing in the room with the deadly- 
Btatibtical clock, proving something no doujit 
—^probably, iu the main, that the Good Sama¬ 
ritan was a Bad Economist. The noise of the 
rain did not disturb him much; but it at¬ 
tracted his attention sufficiently to make him 
raise his head sometimes, as if he were r.atber 
remonstrating with the elements. When it 
thundered very loudly, he glanced towards 
Coketown, liaving it in Ids mind that some of 
the tall chimneys might Ikj struck by lightning. 

The thunder was rolling into distance, 
and the ram was pouiiiig down like a deluge, 
when the door of Ids room oiieiied. Helookeit 
round the lamp upon Ins table, and saw with 
amazement, his eldest daughter. 

*• Louisa! ” 

“ F.itlior, I want to speak to you.” 

“What is the matter? How strange you 
look ! And good Heaven,” said Mr. Grad- 
giiiid, woudeimg moie .and more, “have you 
eoiiie here exjioscd to tins storm I” 

She put her hands to her dre-ss, as if she 
liuidly knew. “ Yes,” Then she uncoveied 
her head, and letting her ebak and hood (all 
where tlicy might, stood looking at him; so 
colorless, so dishevelled, so dclisnt and 
despairing, that he was ah aid of her. 

“What is it? I conjure yon, Louisa, tell 
me what is the matter.” 

She dropped into a chair bdfore him, and 
put her cold iiand on his arm. 

“Father, you have trained me from my 
cratlle.” 

“Yes, Ijouisa.” 

“ 1 curse the hour in which I was bom to 
such a destiny.” 

He looked at her in doubt and dread, 
vacantly repeating, “ Curse the hour ? Curse 
the houi ? ” 

“How could you give me life, and take* 
from me nil the inappreciable tl’ings that 
raise it from the state of conscious dekth ? 
Where arij the graces of my soul ? Where 
I arc the sentiments of my heart ? Wliat have 
I you done, O lather what have 3 roa done, with 
the garden that should have bloomed onc% in 
I tills great wilderness here 1 ” 

I She struck herself with bdth her bauds 
I upon her bosom, 

I “ If it had ever been here, its ashes alone 
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w 0A14 Bare me ft-om tbe void in which my 
wh(^ Ufe unka. 1 did not mean to sa^ this ; 
but father, you remember the lost time we 
ooDTeraed in thia room ? ” 

He had been bo wholly unprepared for 
what he heard now, that it waa with 
difficulty he answered, “Yea, Tjouisa.” 

“ What haa risen to my lipa now, w'ould 
have riaau to my lips then, if you liad given 
me a momeut’a help. I don’t leproach you, 
father. What you have never nurtured iii 
me, you have never nurtured in youraelf; 
but O 1 if you had only dune su long ago, or 
you had only ncgleeted me, what a much 
better and much happier creature 1 should 
have been this day!” 

On hearing this, after all Ida care, lie bowed 
Ilia head upon hia hand and groaned aloud. 

“'Father, if you had known, when we were 
last together here, what even I feared while 1 
Strove against it—as it has be nmy task from 
infancy to atiive against eveiy u.itur<d prompt¬ 
ing that bus arisen in my lie.vt; if you liad 
known that theie lingeicd m my bi'easl, 
seiiaibilities, affections, weaknessca capable ot 
being cherished into atreiigth, defying all the 
calculations ever made by ui.i.u, and no more 
known to his arithmetic thiiii his Creator is, 
•—would you liave given me to^tlie husband 
whom I am ijow sure that I hate > ” 

He said, “No. No.iuy poor ebdd.” 

“ Would you have doomed me, at any time, 
to the frost and blight that have liaidoncil 
ami spoiled me I Would you have robbed 
me—foi no one’s enrichment—only for the 
greater desolation ot tluswuild—oftlieinima- 
terial pait of rny life, the spimg and sum¬ 
mer of my lu'het, my refuge from what is 
jsordid and bad in the leal things aiuuud me, 
niy school in winch 1 shonlu have learned to 
be more humble and more trusting with 
them, and to liopo in my little sphere to make 
them better 1 ” 

“ O no, no. No, Louisa. ” 

“Yet father, if I lu«l been stone blind; if I 
had groped my way by my sense of touch, 
and had been free, while 1 knew the shapes 
ami surlaces of things, to evereise my fancy 
somewhat, in regard to them; I should have 
been a million times wiser, happier, more 
loving, more contented, more innoeeut and 
human in all good respects, than I am with 
the eyes I have. Now, hear what 1 have 
come to say.” 

He moved, to support her with his arm. 
She rising as he did so, they stood close toge¬ 
ther: bho With a hand upon his shoidder, 
looking fixedly in his face. 

“ With a hunger and thirst upon me, father, 
which have never been for a moment appeased; 
with an ardent impulse towards some region 
where rules, and figures, and definitions were 
not quite absolute ; I have grown up, battling 
eveiy inch of my way?’ 

“ Inevorknewyou werounhappy,mychild.” 
“Father, I always knew it. lu tins stilfe 
Ihaveeimost repulsed and crushed my better 


angel into a demdn. What I have learned 
has left me doubti^ misbelieving, despising, 
regretting, what I have not leanied : and 
my disnm resource has been to think tbht 
life would soon go by, and that nothing in it 
could be worth the pain and ixouble ef a 
contcbt.” 

“ And you so young, Louisa! ’’ he said with 
pity- 

“ And I so young. In tliis condition, father 
—^for 1 show >ouiiuw, witliout fear or lavon 
the ordinary de-idened state of my mind as I 
know it—^you proposed my husband to me. I 
took bun. I never made a pieieuco to him 
or you that I loved him. 1 knew, and, father, 
you knew, and ho knew, that I never did. I 
was not wlnilly indifferent, for I had a hope of 
being ])lonsant and useful to Tim. I made 
that wild escniie into something visionary, 
and have gradually found out now wild it 
w.os. lint Tom had been the subject of all 
the little imaginative tenderness of my life ; 
jlieihaiis 111* bec.ime so because t knew so 
' ucll liow to pity liim. It matters little now, 
excejit as it may dispose you to think mure 
leniently of his oiTors.’’ 

As her Ulliur held her in his arm, she put 
her other hand upon his other hhouldcr, and 
still looking hxcdly in his face, went on. 

“ When 1 was in evocably married, there rose 
up into rebellion against tlie tie, the old strife, 

I made fiercer by all tJiose causes of dis^iaiity 
wliii li aiisc out of our two individual natures, 
j and winch no general laws shall over rule or 
state for me, father, until they shall be able 
to diiccl the anatomist where to sti'ike his 
knife into the secn-ls of my soul.’’ 

“ Louisa! ” ho said, and said imploringly; 
for lie well reineiiibeiwl what had passed 
between them in their former interview. 

“ T do not riquoach you, father, I make no 
complaint. 1 am here with another object.” 

“what can I do, child ? Ask me what you 
will.” 

“ I am coming to it. Father, chance then 
thiewiuto my way a new acquaintance; a 
nniii such ns I had had no experience of; 
used to the world; light, polished, easy; 
making no pretences; avowing the low esti¬ 
mate of everything, that 1 was half afraid to 
foini in secret; conveying to me almost imme¬ 
diately, tliougli J don’t know how or by what 
degrees, that he understood me, and read my 
thoughts. 1 could not find that he was worso 
tlinii I. There seemed to bo a near .affinity 
between us. I only wondered it should lie 
worth his while, who cared for nothing else, 
to care so much for me.” 

“ For yon, Louis.i I ” 

Her fatW might instinctively have 
loosened his hold, but that he felt her 
strength departing from her, aud saw a wild 
Jllatiug fire in the eyes steadiastly regarding 
him. 

“I say nothing of his plea for claiming my 
coiilldeuce. It matters very little how he 
g.uiiedit. Father, he did gain it. What you 
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k»ow of the »torf 0f my swniage, he soon 
JUMW, jtiat as ireU.'* 

Her father’s fees was ashy white, and he 
held her in both his arms. 

**X have done no worse, I have not dis¬ 
graced you. Bat if you ask me whether 1 
have loved him, ordolovc him, 1 tellyou plaiuly 
fhther, that it may be so. I don’t know J ” 

She took her hands suddenly from his 
shoulders uml piossed them both upon her side; 
while in her face, not like itself—ana in her 
fi^re, drawn iin, resolute to finish by a hist 
eubrt what she Jiad to say—the feelings long 
suppressed broke loose. 

“ This nighf, my husband being away, he 
has been with mo, declaring himself my 
lover. This minute ho expects me, fori could 
release myself of his jireseuce by no other 
means. 1 do not know that 1 am sorry, I do 
not know that 1 am ashamei}, 1 do not know 
that I am degraded in zuy own esteem. All 
that I know w, your philosophy and your 
to.aching will not save me. Now, fathei’, you 
have brought mo to this. Save me Liy some 
other means! ” 

He tightened his hold in time to prevent 
lier mnking on the dour, but she cried out 
in a tenible voice, “ I ahull die if you hold 
me 1 Let me fall upon the grouud ! ” And 
he laid her down theie, and saw the piide 
of4tB heart ami the tnuiupli of his system, 
^ing, an utsemible heai>, at his teet. 

SEA VIEWa 

The lodgings provided in the Eegent’s 
Park for tlie small pco]ilc of the sea, lust 
called the Aquavivuriiim, now the Murine 
Aquarium—for a new thing there was a new 
name a’anted, and the hist name is not .always 
the Izest—have given satisfaction to their 
tenants. Tho Aquarium is now an established 
inslitutiou, and Mr. Gosse, tlio naturalist, 
who was most active in its establishment, and 
by whom it was mainly stocked, has just nuli- 
hhln-d a little book descriptive of bra lodger- 
hnnliug in the Bay of Weymouth, and of the 
characters of the lodgers usually to be met 
with in apartments furnished like those of the 
fishes in the Zoological Gardens. j 

Eveiy man, woman, or child, may establish 
a primbte a<iuarium u]X)n any scale that may 
bo found convenient. An aquarium may be: 
made in a doctor’s bottle tar a pudding- 
basin. The first thing requisite is a com¬ 
prehension of the principle on which such 
a little iuatitution is founded. 

The main idea bongs upon the fact that, 
by onUnanco ih nature, the vegetable 

aiid|j||iBaiil wmids are made to play into each 
hands. Auimols want plenty of oxy- 
JV, and plants want plenty of carbon. Ani¬ 
mus take oxygen, and carbonize it, making 
rlxmic acid; plants take the carbonic acid, 
d d»KXirliouize it, making oxygen. This, 
'ts are doing all day long, under the infia- 


enoe light. Qroyriitg plaats, under wkiier, 
when the li^t ahiaee upon them, are to be 
seen hung with minute pearle—tiny bubbles 
tliat detach themselves, and make fitiry 
balloou-oscents towards the sarfaoe. These 
are bubbles of pure oxygen; wo see hero 
with our eyes what goes on unseep every 
summer in our fields and forests. As fast, 
indeed, as oxygen is ^Uod by animals it is 
restor^ by plants. This maintains a right 
balance of life on laud. This maiutaius nearly 
a right balance under water. The sea is full 
of creatui'es that require, os well as the land 
animals, to breathe air containing oxygen 
enough for the sujiport of life. There must 
be in tbe water, air suiticicutin quantity and 
also in ipiality, othenvise the swimmers and 
craepers of tlio liver and tho ocean swim aud 
creep no moi-e—they must oU die, aud make , 
the ocean putrid. 

Therefui'e, |)arlly, it is that the sea includes 
not only a realm of its own animals, but also 
a realm of its own plants. Tlie plants, besides 
funiisbiug nutiitioiis jxistumge, cairy on a 
wholesome cheuiical process under the sur¬ 
face of the water, for the manufacture of a 
main ingicdieut in the breath of life. The 
fikdies, however, are not left to dopeml wholly 
upon this means of sujqioi't. The billows rif 
the great ocean be.at the .air, aud ixitchiug it 
in the form of foam-bubblus, force it ilowu to 
considerable depths, and cause it, both in its 
descent and in its rising again to the surface, 
to come into contact with the watei' that re¬ 
quires its ]>urifying infiuence. 'I'hu sea lieats 
on the beaches, and daslies itself into a thick 
froth against rocks ; that is to say, beats air 
into itself on an extensive scale, and cairies 
the precious bubbles so obtained even to con¬ 
siderable depths. Its movement causes, also, 
a constant change of surface water, to say 
nothmg of the influence of currents. 

There are two actions, ibeu, to be imitated 
in a marine vivarium. In the iu-st place, the 
sea-water is to be fuinlslied with healthy 
vegetating marine plants, in the proportion 
necessary to maintain, by their respiration, a 
balance of hie with the animals which it is * 
prqiosed to keep. This balance is not very 
difiacult to get, aud may suffice of itself in 
some cases ; but for the furtW aeration of 
tlio water, if it be required, nothing is easier 
than to iirovide a substitute for the mechanical 
process used in nature. It is only necessary 
to take every morning a portion of water out 
of the aquarium, and allow it to drip Imck from 
some little height into the vessel. The water 
thus exposed to contact with air drop by 
drop, aud further entangling and oarxying 
down air in small bubbles with it, will m 
maintained by these means in a state of pkiv 
feet purify; m fiuit, there is no reason why 
the same supply of sea-water shooid not la^ 
fur a twelvemonth or even iougmr. 

Of course, daringaUthistimeflussbyevapor- ‘ 
ationhastobe supplied; but, as theeivaporation 
is of pure water oody, all the sMts remaining 
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anl ‘becoauBj; iMscantMiteA, it is oaljr neces- who are constitated with a tavte for Ijing 
Muy to prevent that ooneentratiou by pouring snug. Ibis rookwork may be fixed ujwn 
in again, aa pure water, whatever is pouiwl a layer of Bcmum or Portland cement, which 
oat as watery va^ur. Wien the tank, pan, hardens under water; but all free lime must 
or bottle^ is first filled with water from the be soaked out, after the building of the pre- 
seo, and stocked with animals, let the sea- raises is finished. Ihe rockWork must lie 
level on tlie shlo of the vessel be marked and under water, and the water must be fre> 
norwards maintained by pouring in, when queutly renewed, for at least a luontli before 
necessary, distilled water, or river water— the sea water is poured in, and the sea plants 
which will generally do os well. Of course, and animals are introduced, 
the use oi a iittle hygrometer, to keej) the 'ITie absolute necessity of having the sen- 
deubity always at aliont tlie density of the water free frf)m alloy has also to bo borne in 
Atlantic—one thousand and twenty-seven— mind when it is first collected. The captaiu 
would ensure greater acouiucy and a more of a Thames steiiraer plying into ojieii sob, 
complete success. will for a trifle fill the vessel eiitruHted to 

So constant is tlie pleasure fninislied even him for that purpose by ;uiy Loiiduiier; but 
by a small amateur iiqiuirinm, that we think however the sea-water is got, it must be 
we may as well give all the information dijiped up into a vessel or vessels Uial com- 
necessary to enable any of' our i-eadevs to munieate no taint. Perfectly clean stone jars 
establish one. Wlien we have done that, wo ahoiild be used, or a cask pcrfeclly new ; oak 
will touch briefly on om* or two of the casks give out tannin, and ought to be filled 
charming sights that mny be seen by the with tiesh water every day, for weeks before 
possessor of a saiiccrful of staii sea-wonus, su-h use is made of them ; but casks of fii*- 
periwinkles, prawns, .and little fishes. wood are loss likely to do miaeliief; and 

The fiv.st consideration, when one sets prac- clean stone jars are safest of all. The bungs 
tically to woik, is, shall the aijnaiinm be or corks employed ought to bo new. “I 
small or large, and how mneh slnsll bo spent knew,” says Mr. (lossO, whose book on “ Tlie 
ujKm it I An old ({iiiiiiiie bottle—a wide- Aquarium" is our authority for nearly all 
mouthed glass bottle, able to contain a few that is said in this pa]>er; “ I knew an j 
ounces of water—a thing like a small glass instaneo in which a cousigumeut of animals 
hlacking-bottle—may be had for a few jience was lost, from,no traceable ciinse, cxcejit that 
of almost any chemist, and will hold seveml the water-cask, sriiioh was quite new, had 
sprays of growing sea weed and two or threi’ Iwen stonpeil with a bung, which had been 
auimalsmost worthy to la-diligently watched; previously usetl m a jar of some chemical 
or a common tumbler, a white liugor-gla'Vi, a solution ; yet the Imng had been, as was sup- 
shallow i>at) of any kind, ni.ay be put to tlie like posed, tlioi-oiighly soaked and cleansed.” 
excellent Use. Overwhate\crves8eIiBemployed The recejitacle duly prejiared, rockwork 
a plate of glass slionld he Laid, to retanl eva- and mimic sands laid down, and a small 
poration.aml to kec)i out <lubt and dirt; this ocean of pure sea-water poured in, the sea is 
plate being occasionally lifted to renew the ready to be stocked with pliuits anil 
air below it, and not fitting on the vesbel with animals. Sea-weeds that have a habit of 
a very suffocating closeuess. dying off into slime and filth, or that <lo not 

Tlie orthodox )ii|uarium is a tank or cistern, endure captivity, are to Vie avoided. The red 
with glass sides and a slate Iwttom, perhaps and green weeds are found to be those best 
also with two or three sides of slate, and suited fur the pur|>uses of an aquarium. 'Hiey 
made of any couveiiieut size or shape, to tit, must be gathered carefully with a chisel and 
perhaps, into a window-seat, or into some hammer while gr<iwing under water, and 
nook in a hall or greenhouse. It should be cariied away with tho fragments of rock to 
plai-ed wiiere the sun’s light penetrates it winch they are found attached. All pieces of 
freely; but, Viy help of a muslin, shade, or some rock should be carefully cleaned before tliey 
other defence, U riiould b<' protected, if neces- are introduced with attached sea-weeds, into 
maxy, from the sun’s excessive heat. Light is the aquarium ; otherwise, there are things 
the groat vivifying influence; weia too much on their surface that will die and aimil the 
heat, however, to strike with it upon alittle tank water. Living sea-weeds mav be sent from 
of8enwater,thetemperatnrcofthemimicoocan the sea-side carefully packed in tm lioxes 
would be raised unduly, and most of the between wet refuse weed. Actinim, molluscs, 
living creatures iu it would be killed. The some Crustacea, and other animals, may lie 
sides of tho aquarium should be set together sent in the same way; others in water, with 
iu u stout framework of zinc, and joined with of course due and tolerably obvious pvecau- 
^tt’s cement. However joined, care slionld tions. If sent far inland, they should always 
be taken that it is well sn^ed and seasoned go ^ a fiist train, and be met at the last 
before any animals are introduced int^ it; for station, or directed to bn forwarded to 
it is marvellous how sraall a chemical inftiBiuq their destination instantly by special mes- 
in the water is enough to kill an entire stock senger. They cannot be too soon let loose in 
of Artificial rockwork has to be a fresh pan of sea-water at their future home, 

made in the not only for ornament, bat However and wherever the change from the 
to provide dens and holes for those creatures gi-eat sea to the little sea may be made, soma 
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animals -will Bm’vive it and some will not. 
For Iho first ten days, deaths will happen. 

Dead animals in an aquarium, and dead 
portions of sea-Weed, must bo sought for and 
removed as fast as they are found, to prevent 
cont.-imination of the water; active sanitaiy 
supervision is, in f.ic<^ essential. A bent 
pewter spoon fastened to a stick will remove 
many things. Lining animals never must be| 
handled. WJieu they have to be moved, they 
may be caught and lifted in a mublin net, but 
they should not be moved without gooil 
reason. For example, minute eroatures at¬ 
tached almost imperceptilily to shells and 
stones, may die, and by their putrefaction 
make the water milky. In tliat case, all the 
water must be di..wn out of the tank by a 
siphon, into a pan or pans, to which tlic 
plants imd animals must also be transforied, I 
Iho sediment being left nntouelied ; thtu the 
tank must bo tlioroughly cleaned out, and the 
viatei afterwards poured back in along thin 
stream through a bit of sponge in a glass 
funnel. The w.iter will so be puiified by 
contact with the air. TJie plants and anim.ils 
have then to he lestoi^cd to their ]tositioD ; 
suspicious bils of ruck ami shell being held 
back for a few days in vessels by themselves. 

It is to be uiuleistood also that the locks 
and stones will become coveied.if all jirosper 
in the little sea, wiUi.a green down of vege- 
iation. This is fine ]inslnre for many of 
tho marine animals, and a sign that the 
establishment will thrive. But then—because 
the green confervoklgrowth which,after a while 
spreads like a meadow on the glass, and pre¬ 
vents its being applied to its use as a window 
of observation, is an inconvenient accumula¬ 
tion that must be got rid of—^it is a pastuiagc 
into which a few common periwinkles may 
be turned. They will mow it all away, leav¬ 
ing only the slight inaiksof ilieir tongues 
or scythes (one does not know which word 
to prefer), easily removable by a clean rag 
tied to the end of a stick. 

The watching of these mowers at 
their woik is one of the pretty sights 
that an aquarium supplies to its pos¬ 
sessor. It may be seen with the naked 
eye, but the propiictui of a inariue menagerie, 
however smalJ, will find it woiith while to 
assist his observations with a jioeket nuigni- 
fyin^ glass or glasses. Though his shell is 
not very haudsouie, the periwinkle, with his 
■tubra stripes and netted fliarkings, is a fairly 
jirotty fellow when he comes out lo eat the 
meeulent ^ oung growths of sea-weed on the 
side^ of the aqumium. It is delightful to 
obsljRc the woikhig of the little sey the made 
by iflPtilky tongue, which is beset with rows | 
of teeth that aie themselves again, every 
tooth, seriated. As the periwinkle eats, Itis 
iluAy li}iH open, and his glistening tongue 
Aiilvcs a rapid stmko, lasping the green scurf 
^'itli Its teeth, and, as it woiks on, leaving 
Bftliy mark', exactly after the pattern of the 
l^aiks left upon a grass lawn by the mower. 


Among the contents of the marine mena^ 
rie will be included, probably, some of toe 
small varieties of crab. There is on interest* 
ing little qrub found in clefts, and omimies, 
and under stones, at the verge of low water— 
a Poi'oelaiu^ crab, or Uairy Broadclaw. It 
is a crab with some points that suggest tlw 
notion of a lobster,—fringed swimming plates 
on tlie last joint of the wily, large foot-jaws, 
and anteiinse longer than the bony. Put this 
little fellow into the aquarium, and he flaps 
his tail, and swims just enough to enable him¬ 
self to get to the bottom slantwise, instead of 
going btinight down, like a clumsier crab or 
a stone. Presto! ho has disappeared, and 
jierliaps no inoie will be seen of him. He has 
found a stone that he likes, and is clinging to 
its uuder-bide. It is well, therefore, if one 
desires to watulitlie dally life of a llroaddaw, 
to provide him with a flattish stone or two 
close to the edge of the gliisn. ITo does not 
want much space, for he is as flat as if he had 
been trudileii upon ; evuu his claws are flat 
and thin. 

Slaying at homo diligently, this crab takes 
in food biought to ids door, llis iuiteiinn: are 
always feeling .about for pioveiider, which he 
Ashes in with his outer loot-jaws. Faell of 
these jaws is like a sickle, coni[>osed of live 
joints, beset with })aralkl Inistles. Wiicu the 
jaw is straightened, the In istlos stand ajmrt 
and let the water flow freely liutwoeii tlieui; 
when the joints aie bent lo at iirve, the bristles 
oveiLip, and loiiu a net or hair spoon. Tins 
net is the more pel tect because each bristle 
itstdf is fcrilheretl with two lows of hair. 
Ailor a haul, the Broadclaw jncks what he 
likes to cat, out of Ins net, and casts again, 
lie tliiows Lis net out, with the claws ex¬ 
tended, and the iiieslns con^ecpiently open, so 
that all lejoctod p.aitkles aio washed away; 
then he again makes lor himself a spoon wheie- 
with to ]>iuk up victuals. 

The same crab ought to have, in addition 
to his nippers, four paiis of legs ; hut only 
tlireo pans are; at Inst sight, visihie. The 
foui-th is a very tiny pair, iulded down in a 
groove beneath the edges of the shell. Faoh 
of tlieso little legs has, at tlio end, a 
pair of Augers, and a little brush of Imira. 
With the two brushes it scrubs and cleanses 
its whole body, and with the two pairs of 
Angers, each hemg more properly comparable 
to a Anger and a thumb, it picks off any Uiri 
that cannot be removed by brushing. 

Pci haps, also, the aquarium may find lodging 
for a little cieaturc of the cutlle-flsh connexion, 
the common Sepiolc, a thing no bigger than 
one joint of a thumb, which moves by dis¬ 
charging jets of water ftom a fomiel, and 
coveis the w'atcr idants like a sea-moth. 
You caq^iut tell the colour of the Sepiule, for 
it has more power of change than the chame¬ 
leon. It is neai'ly white, with faint brown 
speuks ; they become spots, they become rings, 
they become a thick network, and the white 
apjieai'B in biiots. There is a glance of 
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.ii|etallio4aMre oliiuing suddenly from under 
tlt'e fiu; 4.neighbour flits over its back, the 
creature la umrmed, and blushes brown all 
over. If there be a sand bottom provided in the 
tank; tiie Sepiote flrst hovers over it, moth- 
fitahion, and determines upon what part it will 
Settle.' As it settles, a slight hollow is made 
hf a blowing of the sand from under it. Then 
the sand is seen to be blown out, backward, 
frani beneath the body: issuing from all sides 
In a little cloud. At each blast, the animal 
thrnsts itself deeper downwards, and the dis¬ 
placed sand falls round about its back. This 
dever display of sapper and miner work, it 
contrives to produce by jets of vrater forced 
through its flexible little funnel, and directed 
at will, forward, backward, or to either aide. 
When small stones block its way, and they 
are not to be blown out, the Sepiolo thrusts 
little arms under its body, seizes the stones by 
help of sucking dishes, draws llieni out, and 
throws them forward to a little distance with 
a graceful movement. When it^ top is level 
with the sand, its eyes being still uncovered, 
the animal is content, and rests. Should any 
intruder go on with the finished work, and 
heap sand over the top of the creature’s 
mantle, or its eyes—either by an undulation of 
the mantle’s edge, or by a prompt use of tbe 
funnel—Uie ^obstmetion is instantly cleared 
away. 

There is a 6orcc cannibal fish, about three 
inches long, that will vary the interest of the 
small drama always going on in the aquarium 
by taking the demon’s part. lie has a good 
demoniacal name—tlie Black (loby—and a 
good demoniacal nature. He lurks under the 
rocks and weeds, wlicnee lie will d.art out, with 
glaring eyes, to seize even one of his own 
cousins by the tail, and swallow him alive. 
Over such work, his body will assume the 
ooloitr of his deed, and become nearly black. 
At other times, when he rests, it is of a pale 
brown, with dnib clouds, and patches of white 
specks. This fish has wonderful eyes of a pale 
blue colour, like turquoises. 

A great many of tlio usual denizens of 
an aquoi’ium display curious changes of 
colour; even the little gray mullets, tlic har¬ 
diest and most cheerful members of such a 
happy famil/, change, when greatly alarmed, 
'from ivon-gi’ay to a ))ale drab colour with 
three reddish lines. The little mullets, who 
always like to live together, dart about in 
ahoolB, as lively as young chickens; chace 
eaoh other after bits of bread, or fruit juilp 
meat, or (sweetest of all to their palates) 
prawns or shrimp spawn ; and always keep up, 
ui tlie quart or gallon or two of sea, a plear 
sant bustle. 

The Tansy, again, is a common little fish 
tliat yields amusement, os a little coward and 
big thief. It darts out of corners to steal 
food, even out of the mouth of a fellow fish, 
and runs away into a hiding-place to eat it. 

The Soldier crabSjOgain,besides beingworth 
oarefril 'study, enliven '^e business of an 


aquarium with a great mdtiy obvious inci¬ 
dents. As becomes soldiery they fight, fOid 
have passages of arms with one 'anoth^; 
sometimes one soldier-crab will even drag 
another out of the shell in 'which ho 
lives, and take forcible possession of his 
premises. Tlien, this crab, living in an 
old whelk-shell, often can-ies about, pick- 
a-back, a fine Sea Anemone, riding upon 
the shell as outside passenger. It is, at 
the same time, almost always associated 
with a beautiful seatworm, a two-lined 
Nereis, that lives in a retreat of its own 
between the shell .and the crab’s body. When 
the Soldier is off gu.ard, and is munching 
his bit of dinner, the head of tbe Nereis 
will commonly be seen gliding round the 
crab’s right cheek, and passing between 
the upper and lower fool-jaws. Without 
scruple this intrusive lodger will then drag 
some of the food, even out of the month of 
the warrior; and though the crab bolds on, 
aiid makes due effort to retain his property, 
or may perhaps frighten the Nereis from its 
hold by making a terrible and sudden start, 
he never, by any chance, attempts to hurt 
the worm, or disithiys wrath at the indelicate 
behaviour of his delicate ac(;uaintancc. 

Shrimps and Prawns, swimming about in 
the aquarium, arc striking objects of a sort 
of visionary beauty. Their lightness, their 
transjmrency, their graceful, gliding move¬ 
ments,and the long delicate wands they wave, 
entitle them to be set down as the fairies of 
the water. They also arc worth watching. 
It is a pretty thing to see the Prawn enjoying 
a wash after dinner. His front feet are 
like a pair of living bottle-brushes, with 
which he maintains the polish of his coat of 
mail: forcing them into every hollow, cleaning 
them occasionally between his foot-j.aw8, 
bending his tail conveniently towards them, 
even thrusting them far in between his hard 
coat, and the tender body that it covers. 

In short, since we have not Space to multi¬ 
ply examples, be it said that it is impossible 
to establish an ..quarium that sliall contain 
only half a dozen creatures, or but a single 
one, which will not wovicle matter for d.aily 
stndy^ and delight. The wonders of the sea 
are inexhaustible in any five creatures chosen 
from five millious, and to a very great extent 
they offer a perfectly new field of inquiry. 
It is but quite recently that the principles on 
which an aquarium is founded have been 
properly developed, and carried into practice. 
We can now bring tbo fishes, clement and all, 
into our homes, watch them, and learn to know 
tliem as familiarly as dogs and cats; or, if wc, 
cannot undertake to do so much for ourselves, 
we can go to the Ib'gent’s Park gardens, and 
see it done by the Zoological Society, on a far 
larger scale than would suit private means or 
opportunities, and witli commensurate success. 
There we may look at the new world 
tliat has been lately spread before the eyes of 
men, and begin—a.s even naturalists have, only 
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■within ihis last year or twe^ began—^to pick 
up an intifflacy with the little people of 
the sea. 

• zs ri s ’ .ius^* gfcL.Viaa.'r.*arTC BaxhJU«^ 

THE EOVINQ ENGLISHMAN. 

TltlAOK niPLOJirATISIS. 

Thb year eighteen InUHlml and fifty 
was a terrible year for many of the- 
Greek iRlan«I“i. The fine piercing cold of the 
winter climate lasted long beyond the usual 
time; it entirely destroyed the olives, and 
appears to have sown the first seeds of disease 
among the grapes All May, and part of 
Jnne, the cold bleak winds tore up trees and 
carried about the tiles of houses in such a 
volatile maimer, that it became dangerous to 
walk in. the streets "When tlie hurri¬ 
canes ceased at last, and the July sun blazed 
out in all its deadly heat, the olive trees, 
instead of presenting their usual dark 
Inznriant foliage and liponing crops, 
looked as if they had been burnt, and were 
naked of both lea’ves and fruit. They had 
indeed withered away. All the life and sap 
had been biii’iit out of them, and, cxeept in a 
few sheltered places, the uhole agricultural 
wealth of the island of which we speak was 
fit for nothing but ftro-uood. 

This misfortune striiek utter dismayinto the 
hearts of everybody; till one person, who must 
have been the same sort of genius as Caleb 
IBbdderstone (who made such an excellent 
business of the Kavenswood fire), suggested 
that the evil which had befallen them might 
perhaps still be tnmed to a good account 
Being pressed to exjilam himself, while 
every othiw gentleman present tucked his 
legs under him on tlie sofa, and competed 
himself to listen, this inventive genius pro¬ 
posed tiutt a deputation of the primates 
ahouhl set out for Constantinople, and 
magnify their grievance (liad as it was 
alreaily) until theyshould notonlybecxemped 
from certain arrears of t.'ixea which had bwn 
long duefrom the island to the Turkish govern¬ 
ment, but should obtain a redaction in the 
amount of their taxes generally. The idea was 
tun alluring to be rejected, 

A dujintation, therefore, was soon chosen, 
composed of tlie most hungry and woe- 
liegone looking portion of the primates, 
—e^h of whom, was probably worth five 
or un thousand pounds at least. Arrived 
at the end of the journey, they bribed 
. Homebody Effenditomtieduce them toauother 
effendi; and, having then bribed the second 
efiendi to pat tliem in the way of bribing a 
third effentU according to the maimer in 
whi^ public business lias been conducted from 
tim# immemorial in the East, they were at 
lepi^h received by an eiiendi wlio really had 
attme power. Havhtg bribed him also, they 
get forth their troublos, and were graeiously 
beard. 

Rejoicing in such a brilliant result they 
returned to their island in excellent spirits; 
and, knowing the Turks to be persons 


of good fiuth whenever a promise could be 
got ont of tlinn, they tranquilly awaited tito 
good time coming. 

But the Turks have their own way of 
doing business, and though it is not a very 
good one, it is by no means always devoid 
OT a certain shrewdness. Admitting the 
Greek story to be true, the island tvaa 
certainly entitled to relief, and should 
have it; but they could not admit any 
etoiy told by Greeks to be true witl^ 
out strict inquiry; for, jndmng from the 
past, they bad always found that to act 
on Greek statements;, was to be deceived 
It occurred to the Wise Men of the East, 
to whom was entrusted the conduct of the 
affair, therefore, to send a commissioner to 
inquire into the real state of aifiiirs in the 
ialund, before the amount of relief to be ao* 
corded was definitely resi Ived upon. At all 
events it would be a nice fat lazy little 
cmplo 3 rmpnt for somebody ; and, as Anybody 
Efiendi had recently been suffering from an 
indigestion of pipes and piiailj the best thing 
possible would he to send him to recruit, 
during a pleasant autumn, in the .Egean. 
Not 9iat Anybody Effendi probably knew 
an,V thing about the business in liaiid, but 
becauBi* he had formerly been the favourite 
cofi'ee-tioy of Mufti Vizier, and the old gen¬ 
tleman did not like to sec him ailing. 

Honiehow or other, it sometimes seems 
that the ahility to fill a iilaeo is given with 
the goixl foitiine which obtains it; so, after 
Anybody Efiendi ba<l smoked a sufficient 
number of pipes, he bi’gan to inquire what 
was the real amount of the taxes of wliich 
the Oretks compl.unefi 1 Alsu, acting upon 
a hint received tram bis jiatron Miiffi Vizier 
(himself the grandson of a Greek sailor), 
he politely requested to know what the 
Greek communities were spending in edu¬ 
cational projects, in church-budding, m 
gifts to their archbishojis, in bringing up 
young men for the liberal profeSMOus in 
Europe, and for public purjioses gene¬ 
rally. The Greeks wore in ecbtasies, for 
they thought the larger the sum set down 
as spent in such virtuous objects, the smaller 
would be the amount of taxes hereafter 
Imposed upon them. Besides, no Greek can 
resist the temptation of opportunity, when 
any piece of deception is to lie practised, sod 
therefore it is not surpriring that the ae- 
eonnts famished by tbe village primates 
respecting their Incm ei^nses, were qnite 
astounding. Witli these imeoments Anybody 
Efiendi returned to Constantinople; and, by 
the very next bn,at, a fulminating order from 
tbe Porte was sent down to the local gover¬ 
nors who were instructed to inquire how the 
Greeks dared to spend such incredible same 
on their own afiairs, while their taxes were 
still unpaid. 

The village diplomatistB were in despair, 
and the gemns who bad snggestod the visit 
to CoDstantino|fie; was now blttmrly Uamed 
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for the resnlt. Another dilatation immedi- 
ateljaet out for Constantinople, to explain 
tha4! tlM> Tillage diplomatists had been t^bng 
bar^oed untruths to the edendi urho liad 
been sent to question them; a natural 
resnlt the^ added of the eiiendi not having 
stated the oi)ject Tvhich ho had been sunt 
to attain; for, hail they known it, they 
assured the Turkisli autlioritiis tliat the 
accounts rendered of tlicir local cxjjcnseB 
would have appeared as small as they now 
seemed hurge. fu short, thi>y cried out so 
lustily at the result of their own intrigues 
and falsehoods, they biubed :uid cringed and 
flattered and sued, witli sueh jieitinacity, 
tbal tbe Porte sent doAvii another of its wise 
men to unravel tbe tangled business. 

You may be sure tbe Greeks were read}’ 
for the new comniissioiior. They told him a 
tale of poverty and wretcheJiu ss in wonder¬ 
ful contradietiuu with the ])liiin])nesH of 
their aspect. Again, however, Mulh Vnsier, 
that traitor from their eamp. Jut ui>on a 
means of catching them, lie desired that 
cveiy inliabitaut of llie island .should be 
mode to furnish an account of liis live 
stock. Again the village diplomatists were 
at f.xult. Hgi, and iowls and tuikoys, 
hoi-ses, mules, and oxen, could not bi' con¬ 
cealed ; and, though they showed tbe utmost 
aiiMety to deceive, and diil deceive as 
nnich as they cDiild, yvd for ouee they were 
obligiil to tell wliat was very ue.-u’ly the 
real slati'of tbe case. Witbtbeuew aieouut 
in his jiohsoasion, the new commi'-sioiier also 
went upon his way. 

The wise men of the East took connoi] at 
Constantiiioiilc, and 1 have a strong ojunien 
that they must liave taken also tlie advico 
of borue sharp hand at figures there. They 
valued the live btock of the grmnhling island, 
thev calculated its jiruhahle increase annually! 
anif tliej luuud that the whole taxation of the 
place did not amount to more than twelve 
per cent upon its revenue. 

Tlie breasts of the wise men were filled with 
wrath, and a mighty letter went forth to 
the loctsl governor, lie was coinmaiided 
net only to collect the whole arrears of 
'taxes due to the Porte, but to inciease 
them considerably in future, lie cairieil 
these orders into efiect with such vigour 
and efficacy that the people over whom he 
ruled have not even yet dono wincing 
whenever his name is mentioned. The mem¬ 
bers of the several deputations were all 
banished from their homes for vai'ious 
periods ; and, when they asked whetlicr sucli 
were the rights which had iieen promised to 
them by the Taiizimat, the governor it owned 
in such a terrible manner that they thought 
it prudent to decamp without farther parley; 
and so ended the crooked negotiation of our 
village dijdomuttists. 

1 wonw whether some other diplomatists 
we know e^ really attain results much more 
brilliant t Whether it is really possible in' 
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our days to deceive anybody by diplotoat^ 
without being found out and punii^d i 
Whether anywing whatever is to be gmned 
by lies, and cruukediiess, and hocus-jvooam 
secrecy, bribery, and trickery. If not, I 
wonder why they are kq>t upi Why all 
sorts and conditions of pompous elderly 
gentlemen arc allowed to Ic^ the world snen 
a .singular dance as they do; and lastly, 
whether a little plaiu common sense, openness, 
fair dealing, and an earnest wish to do right 
in the eyes of God and maiii would not 
answer iiifiuitoly better. 

THK ScaOOLMABTKTl AND HIS UfSSON. 

Hb would make a fine study foi a jminter, 
as the tyjic of a Grand Inquisitor, lie 
is small, spare, delicate-looking, sliglitly 
crooked. 'I’here is a wonderful power of 
evil about liis face. 1 never saw a man with 
an ixpressiuii so deteriuiaed and danger¬ 
ous ; his smile is deadly. He is very 
pule, and his strong raven beard is shaved 
carefully away from his hollow cheeks. His 
black hair is scant and lank; hU forehead 
narrow; hishrowsaredark,heavy,and terrible. 
Tliey propet in n hingul.ar manner over eyes 
whose meaning has something wonderfolly 
seci'ct and sinister. His nose is high {uad 
hooked, his inotith wide, his chin pointed; 
he niakcs contortions as he walks, and his 
sU'p is silent and ftlealthy, like that of a cat. 
His small, white, womanly hands, are always 
cold and clammy. It is not good to shake 
them. He is a scholar, and there are 
few Greek hoolm, ancient or modern, with 
which he is not familiar—from Hellhni- 
cos the Lesbian, who wrote earlier thwi 
Herodotus, down to tho feminine prattle of 
Anna Comnena, and tho silliest of the Byzan¬ 
tine historians. He know them all, as weE 
as the last fiery pamphlet of Sontzo, or tho 
last ft antic Umteia in the Ailioniuu news¬ 
papers. His ciTidition and liU industry are 
amazing; yet he was lioni a rayah nearly 
forty years age, before education in Turkey 
had grown so general as it has now. He was 
born also m an out-of-the-way place, and is 
entirely seE-tavi^it. 

He has come to pay me a visit. To- 
tliose who know the urooks it is almost 
needless to say why ; or why he breught a 
present in an embroidered pocket-handker-i 
chief, wiiicli my servant persuaded him to 
send home again, before he came iqi stairs 
Ho wants spinething. I know this, of course, 
when I ask him to take a seat opposite to 
mo—^whore the light £iUs well onuis face— 
and clap my hands for coffee. He begins with 
a serloB of fidgety and extravng.ant compli¬ 
ments, which make me-quite nncomfiirtalile. 
But 1 let him go on, and listen without 
any visible signs of impatience, except one or 
two abortive attenqils to change the conver¬ 
sation. Then I pass the time in wondering 
how a man undoubtedly so gifted and able, 
diould suppose that 1 or anybody else cannot 
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read hU designs just as well as if they for the intwruptlon, although it does oondtem 
were wiitten uu his forehead in letters au me to hear another floariim of compUmeots. 
inch long. and by ho doubles, and turns, The door doses on niy stedthy vidtibr, 
and twists. He is drawing nearer to his sub- who under healthier political institutions, 
jeot. He shows, in unusual strength, the might have been an honour to his age 
taint of trickiness which forms the inva^ble and couutry. I'he stuff is theiw—^the genius, 
cfauraoteristic of his race. It is astounding to the patience, the energy, and a desire for '> 
note the time he loses in offering far-fetdied knowledge which amounts to a consuming 
and unseasonable eouiplimeuts. He has been passion; but it has been spoiled in the making 
witli me a full half-hour, and 1 have not the up; .and he is one of miiny ; perhaps he is the 
slightest idea what he has come about. I comiuuuest t>pe of his race, 
must find out soou, however, fur it Is 1 read an important lesson from the old 
post-day. bo 1 clap my hands again fur schoolmaster. Ol all the races over which the 
^med, and ask wliether the Dalioiuetou Turks rnlud, none jireserved a character more 
oonsuloi’ agent has calluil, as a leelcr. comjdetely distinct than that wliicii was most 

The Greek writhes. One moment, Kuiie ! hopelessly enslaved, 'i ho nationality of the 
he sayi^ with a twitdi tliut ii, quite spasmodic. Greeks jiossesscd a wonderful strength of lifo. 

I express the utmost readuiess to give him as They pteserved their own customs, di-ess, roli- 
many moments as he pleases, and putting oil gion, and even their own peculiai’ system 
an earnest look, I dmw luy chair quite close of local government, in the very teeth of as 
mi to him ; so 1 have him at ouue in a corner, iiuu a despotism as ever ])alsied hojie from 
This is what I wanted. Egad ! he has beat out men's liuaits. Yet the Turks are upon 
me ngaln. Richelieu, or Talleyrand, were the whole ali aid of them. They nio especially 
babies in diplomacy to the simplest ot Gret ks. afraid of the rayahs. They arc afraid of their 
Compliments again. More complimeuts. Well, perseveraiiue, ludustry lu mtrigue, and of 
it is of no use interrupting, so 1 lock lull their acute and unscrupulous natures. No 
into the terrible eyes, as good huniouredly as statesman in I'urkcy lias ever kept his place 
possible, and await the lesult with as inter- long who was seriously opposed by tlie Greek 
rogative an exp> ession os courtesy will per- interest. Tiie local Foshas are actually 
mit. At last, here we are! tyrannised over by them, and their means (if 

The man wishes me to serve him. I can action ue estensive and powerful. Tlieyliavo 
do so, for he is mumfestiy in the right. 1 do a supieme genius tor eonqilaint, and make a 
not come to this conclusion from what he murk“table eonimodity of tlieir wounds, 
says to me. I know that 1 could not place the The question whellier they arc wronged; 
slightest reliance on this; but 1 happen or whether, like most grumblers, they have 
to be acquainted with the whole cucum- not excellent i-eason to be contented, must 
stances of his case; and, although he has be answered with much qualification; butmen 
distorted them most egregiuusly, enough whoaie iu pirpetnal fear lor their fortunes 
truth remains to show clearly that tlie man and hbcities, may be allowed to complain 
has been wronged. A biief word of mine although they have no fear for their lives, 
with thePosha will soou set allfo rights. Sol The haratchorpoll-taxistheir monster griev- 
reossuremy visitor; who lookspositively diabo- aace; and it would lie paid cheei fully under any 
lical, between fear, hatred, and a thirst for other name; for two-thirds of the horatcu 
vengeance. I jot down a lew names and is now evaded altogether, yet it fills the 
dates for my guidance. I will see the prisous and is the Bta]>le topic of coffee-house 
kiud-bearted Pasha; who, being ignorant of politicians. The notorious iiad faith of 
the matter of his comphiiut, wdl no doubt the Greeks has been hitherto the great ob- 
removeit He puts foith one of his small atacle to their evideuce being received in 
clammy hands, and it trembles on my arm. Tutkish courts of law. But why liave the 
A, sickly smile iiasses over his face. “ Tell fact trumpeted abi-oad by au offensive regnla- 
the Pasha to puuii^ my enemies,” he lion, which will not work one way or the 
say^^" to make tiicin afraid of mo! ” As he other ? Judges may know that in dealing 
speaks, 1 notice Ids (lisengaged hand iier- with Greek witnesses the greatest caution 
vously opening and shutlmg, and his teeth and patience is indispensable to get at truth; 
are so firmly closed that it is strange they but nothing can justify the exclusion of a 
do not split. I tell him ho is sute to get whole race from the rights of self-defence and 
Justice. vindication liefore the law. 1 may be pri- 

" But the dogs should be made afraid of vately of opiuion Uiat the Turks as a people 
me,” he gnaslies out. “ The bai-baiians, are better than the Greeks as a people; bat 
tlie tyrants! There is no justice lor the 1 am not therefore justified in concluding 
Gi'tek. I want tiiem to fear me,” he adds, whol(»ale, that all Turks ore better than ml 
with frightful emphasis. “ Fur four him- Greeks. I may think Uiat a Turkish gentle- 
dred years we have been under the hoofo of man will almost certainly tell me the truth, 
these oxen, tliese swine! When will our day but I cannot be equally sure that a Greek 
of retribution come?” Somebody else will tell me a fitlsehood. Legislation must 
coming into the room, puts a atop to our uot be based on extreme, or even oa general 
conversation. 1 would have given something cases; it should apply to all 
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The case of the ray&h Greek gentleman is 
pitiable. He is obliged by law or custom 
to' 'Wear a distinctivo dress; he is ex¬ 
posed to personal insult and contumely; 
his dignity w never .safe; his property is by 
no means so secure as it ought to be. Most 
of the Jhonourable careers of life are closed to 
him. He is a mere dweller in the laud. He 
cannot be a patriot; for he has no share in 
his country’s danger or her glory. Her victo¬ 
ries only rivet his uhaius. 1 say plainly, that 
unless we‘insist upon the I’urte emyucipatiif^ 
her Christinu subjects, we shall have the 
majority of them constantly working against 
ns, by all jatssible means, in the present 
stru^le ; and there is a gi-eat doubt if in the 
end public opinion will nut get gradually 
much more in lavour of the Greeks th.au it 
lias been ; not from any faith or hope in 
them; but from tlic natural eyiufuithy of 
Englishmen with all tiioso who are , ox)- 
pressed. 


BECOLLECTIONS. 

As strangers, you and 1 are here; 

\Vc both as ahens stand, 

'VChcie once, in ycais gnuo by, 1 dwelt 
No stranger in die land. 

Tlioii vriiile you gaze on jiaik and stream. 
Let me remain apait, 

And listen to the awakened sound 
Of voices in my heat 11 

Here, where upon the velvet lawn 
The eedar spreads its sliiutc. 

And by the fiowci-bcds all aiound, 

Iliiglit roses bloom and iade; 

Shrill merry childish laughter rings. 

And baby voices sweet, 

And by me, on tbo path, 1 bear 
Tbo tread of liltlu feet. 

Down the daik avenue of limes, 

\Vhoso poifuuio loads the air, 

'Whose boughs ate rnstlitig oveilicad, 

(For die West wind is theic), 

1 bear the sound of earnest talk. 
Warnings and coitnsrls wise. 

And tbo quick questioning that brought 
The gentle cidm replies. 

I bear, witliin the shady porch 
Once more, the measured sound 
Of tbo old ballads diat were toad, 

. While we sat listening I ouiid; 

The starry passiou-nower still 
Up the green trelliec elmilis; 

The tendiils waving seem to keep 
Tbo Godcuce of die rhy mcs. 

I might liavo striven, and striven in vain, 
Such visions to recall, 

'Well known and yet foigotten; now 
1 ICO, I hear, them all I 
The present pales before dio pest. 

Who conies with angel wings; 

4* in • dream 1 stand, amidst 
Strange yot fiimiliar things! 


And the light bridge bangs o'ei* the lakOf 
Where bioad-leavcd liUet lie. 

And the cool water ebows again 
The cloud that moves on high (— 

And One voico speaks, in tones I thought 
The past for over kept; 

But now I know, deep iu my heart 
Its echoes only slept! 


THE LAST nOWLEY OP KILLOWEN, 

At the beginning of the year sevenfeea. 
hundreil and ninety-eight, n respectable 
family, named Howley, resided in the ueigh- 
bourliood.of Wexford, in Ireland. 'J'hey con¬ 
sisted of the fatiier; two suns, Mark aaid 
lUiburt; and a daughter, named Ellen. That 
was the year of the Great Beliellioii, when the 
patriot volunteers having taken sueomivoly 
the titles of United Irisliiiieu and Uefeuders^ 
oi>enly declared thoinselves In revolt, against 
the govemmeiit of the sistei^ country. Thu 
civil war raged fiercely in the southern 
|>roviiices; and the HoWieys speedily bcGame 
involved iu it. The father, who .assumed the 
title of culuuel,aud placed himself at the head 
of an armed baud, cbietly couiiiosed of jiea- 
sants on his own estate, fell, ficlituig, at the 
batUo at Vinegar Hill, Both the sons were 
taken x>risoiiers witli arms iu their iiaiids by 
the king’s truojm, during the terrilile fight iu 
the streets of Koss: and Mark, who was the 
elder, was shot, without trial, on the spot 
where he was captured: Itobert, being avstini. 
youth of fifteen—and ot an apjiearauue even 
younger than his years—was spimed, and 
sent to Dublin fur tiial. His sister Ellen, who 
was thou a girl of seventeen, and of very re- 
markabie lieauty, set out without cousuitiug 
any one—indeed, there were few who dared 
trust to the advice of another iu tliat terrible 
time—contrived to tx’averae a country, still 
Bwaruiiug with troops and insurgents, and 
arrived safely iu Dublin. . 

There, with no friend or acquaintance in the 
city, she roniaiu(><l fi om the mouth of Juno 
until the Pebniary of the following year. Dur¬ 
ing that time she was not allowed to see or com¬ 
municate with her bi’other; but the misfor¬ 
tunes of her family, and the loneliness of her 
situation, trauafoimed the young girl into a 
self-reliant woman. Eveiy day was me¬ 
thodically spent in some endeavour, direct 
or indirect, to save her brother’s life. She 
sought for friends, and succeeded in inter¬ 
esting those who had been mere strangers. 
Day after day she haunted the courts^ 
listening to the speeches of the various 
counsel, iu order hei-self to foim a judg¬ 
ment of their skill. When she had fixed 
upon one to undertake her brother’s 
defence, she instructed him herself, paying 
his fees out of a little treasure she had 
brought with her, and wliich had been kept 
by her father against a time of need. 

The barrister whom she hud chosen was a 
young man named Kooh% then but little 















knoTvn in hia pcofeasjpn. He felt for her 
Borrovrs, and braau to i%ke an interest in his 
client's case. Every day, after visiting the 
prisoner, he brongnt her some intelligence 
from him, and succeeded in ivhisperiug to 
him, in return, a word of consolation from his 
devoted sister. He also entered into her 
schemes for interesting influential persons in 
her favour; but he was a young man, and, 
having risen by his own efforts above tlie 
Inimble position of his own family, he had but 
little personal interest. The atrocities coiu- 
juittecl at Wexford, and the horrible story of 
the bam at Scullabogue, had produced a 
strong feeling against all jnisonarB from 
the south ; and their .applications to the 
Lord*Lieatenant were met by a cool oihcial 
answer. • 

- Meanwhile, Roche directed all his energies 
to preparing for tho defence. ThsTaoming 
appoiiiteil lor the tri.al came. It was a 
showery day. Gloom and sunshine changed 
and counterchanged a dozen times, as the 
j onng maiden trod the' quiet streets near the 
prtson-wallsi, awaiting the hour when the 
eonrt should open. It was an anxious 
moment when she stooil in the presence of 
the judge, and heard her hrothei’s name 
caUed, and watched the door through which 
she knew that he would come. Many eyes 
beheld her—not all, .alas! eyes of compassion 
—standing in the dusty bar of sindight that 
came through thshigh arched-wimlow. Itoche- 
calmly arranged his papers without looking 
towards her, and tho taint shriek that she 
nttered when her brother appeared, after all 
that long, dark winter, seemed to have 
caught all ears save his. But the young 
barrister, though seeming to be wrapt 
itr tliought, lost notliing of what passed 
—^not even the impre!«>jon tliat her beauty 
made upon some |>erson8 present. Though the 
evidence against the youth was too clear 
to be doubted, lloche dwelt strongly upon his 
youth, and the misfortunes his i.imily had 
aJreaily suffered, and told, in simple and 
affecting language, the story of the sister’s 
struggles. Tlve effect of the appeal upon 
a® frisli jury, was the acquittal of the 
prisoner; who, after a solemn warning 
tr^ the judge of the danger of being ever 
i^in accused, left the eonrt with his. 
sister, and the fnend to whom he owed 
his life. 

The impression of that trial, and of his in- 
tereatiug client was not easily to be eilkced 
from the mind of Hoehe. Her frequent visits, 
her importunities which at times had almost 
vexed hit"*) her fluutnating hopes and fears, 
he BOW began to miss, as pleasing excite¬ 
ments, which had passed away in the attain¬ 
ment of their objert. He corresponded with 

Ellen Howley ^ intervals; and delighted 
hy the womanly sense and tenderness of her 
letters, he soon became aware of his attach¬ 
ment for her. A journey to Wexfo r B ' 
though only uxty miles distant from ne 


oapHal— was not a slight Bia’tterihen^ saxl a 
ye^ and a half elapsed before he was enabled 
to quit his duties and paVavisitto thefiowleym 

It waa on a rainy day in a nuny antnaa. 
that Boebe arrived in Wexford. A ahriU 
wind blew from seawaxd, driviag os the 
moist, heavy clomls. Traces of the Ikts 
conflict wei-e slill visible in the attreeta; 
and the snlU-a. manner of llie Gomaoion 
people with whom he eame in con¬ 
tact^ indicated their suspiefons of a strangear. 
EBt, when he inquired at the inn for'tihe reid- 
dence of tho Howleys,the son of the landlord 
sprang forward, and eagerly offered to show 
mm the way. 

Killowen, where the Howleys resided, waff 
at a distance ot three miles from the towzu 
The way lay down a cross country road in 
the ueiglibonrhbod of the sea-coast; a lane, 
partlythffaugh an enclosed plantation over- 
growjj with rank slirubs, conducted to the 
house. Not a single cottage, or even hut, did 
they jiaas — excejjt, once or twice, the 
ruined walla of a house, wrecked, as 
Itoehe’s guide tokl liim, by the royalist 
yeomanry, after the recajituro of the town. 
The ri-sidence of the Howleys was a large 
red-bnek m.insiuii. by no mewa old or dilapi- 
dateil; but the railing that sarrounded the 
shrulibery had licen torn out for pikes, leav¬ 
ing aquiire holes, in which the rain had accu¬ 
mulated, along the top of the parapet wall. 
The grounds around the house were exten¬ 
sive, consisting of ahrubhcries, paddock, and 
plantations ot young fir. There was a kind 
of jioiter’a lodge beside the rusty iioii gate ; 
but its shutters were closed, ami its door waa 
nailed up. Grass grew upon the soil; dry dust 
lay thick upon the threshold ; and the drops 
ot rain and the withered leaves that fell 
with every movement of the wind, were fast 
rotting away the wooden roof. 

Ill this desolate and solitaiy spot, llocho re- 
inaiiud two months with the Howleys. The 
rebellion had left Ellen no relative except her 
brother. Tlie serving-man, who had lived m the 
lodge, had also Inst Ins life m the insurrection, 
and his place had never been tilled up. Thu 
brother and sister, and an old woman servant, 
now formed the whole household. Owing to 
the political trouhh‘s of tho countiy, the land 
belonging to them waa then in great port nn- 
cultivaled; bnt the brotlier collected sneb 
rents as could be recovered, and the Bfow(ey% 
though iiiipovcrished, were still in ed^ cir> 
eumstancea. Boche accompwed the brether 
in fisliiiig or shooting excursions on the banks 
of the Slaney, during which he frequently 
spoke of political matters, and hinted that the ■ 
rebellionroight again breakout before lonjgsbut 
Itoohe, who had no sympathy with the maur- 
rectionists, always tuzaeil nside oobversa- 
tiou, or spoke to him of what his fomifr bad' 
already suffered, and warned him iff hm im¬ 
prudence in approaching sneiunattess. Boibert 
was of a gay, reckless disposition; bnt the 
rister was the saine snbddM fflid tinragfatfal 
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cnatnm Tbe *ad and. KrUtaiy apirit of the 
pda 6 e eeetted to ceubre in her. Boehe re- 
motked,at first with sarpriae, that no risitors 
es'er came there ; but, he soon grew accuse 
. tomed to their lonely life, and began to feel a 
pleasara in it. It was pleasant, sitting beside 
her in the long evenings, to fancy that lie 
had aba^oned for ever the strife and 
anxiety of his profession, and even the omhi- 
tioug hopes which had made his labours light 
to him, to live with them in that qnict home, 
which bad outlived the storms of ’ninety* 
ei^t. 

Kobe’s visit to Hillowen naturally in¬ 
creased his affection for the young lady. 
When the day of his depai’inre drew nearer, 
he frankly told her his circumstances, and 
sdioited her hand. She set before him, like 
a noble girl, the injury that might result to 
him in bis profession from alliance with a 
family considered as rebels by the govern¬ 
ment ; she reminded him that her brother 
was rash and hotheaded, and that their 
troubles might Mssibly be not yet over; she 
. prevailed upon him at last, to postpone the 
marriage for a twelvemonth- On this ar¬ 
rangement, made with the approval of her 
brother, and on the understanding that he 
was to return in the same season of the 
following year, Bocho bade her farewell, and 
returned to Dublin to follow bis profession. 

The appointed twelvemonths had neaidy 
passed away, when one of those minor out¬ 
breaks whicA, for many years, followetl at 
intervals the suppression of the Great Itebel- 
liou, again involved the Howley fanaly in 
trouble. On the twelfth of July (the an¬ 
niversary of the jBattle of the Boyne),, a 
mrty ot the Society of Orangemen, which 
had grown bolder than ever since the 
triumph of the loyaHsU, assembled in the 
town of Wexford, and marched across the 
bridge, and through the principal streets, in 
procession, carrying bsonuers inscribed with 
mottos offensive to the Catholics, and pre¬ 
ceded by musicians playing “Croppies, lie 
down,” and other tunes known to bo ir¬ 
ritating to them. The Bibbonmen remained 
in-doors; but it was wliispered about 
that it was intended to light bonfires in 
the streets at night, and to burn in eiilgy 
some of the favourite leaders of the TJui- 
ted Irishmen, who had suffered for their 
treason; and it soon became known that a 
riot would take place. The Orangemen, who 
have since been found to be so mischievous a 
body, were, in those days of party warfare, 
openly encouraged by the authorities, and 
l^ked upon as a useful barrier against tho 
yevolutionary spirit of the common people. 
No theretbre, wijce taken to stop their 
proceedings, and several ftaysi ensued, in 
which some lives were lost. One of these 
' occurred in the market-place, where a large 
fire had been made. The attacking party 
were at first, beaten off; and the Orangemen’s 
bonfire had aank into a great heap of embers, 


glowing and mstiing in the triad, when a 
man named Michael Foster, who was ftt the 
act of raking the fire with a pole, was shot by 
an, unseen hand, and immediatriy fell forward 
on his face. A few persons who were stand¬ 
ing near him (moat of tlm Orangemen had 
already disfjersed), fied at the. report of the 
gun; before any of his own party re¬ 
turned there, the head, and a portion of the 
body, of the murdered man, were almost 
consumed by the fire. There was tlien 
a dead wall on one side of the market¬ 
place, from an angle of which some persotur 
pretended to have i-eiParkcd that the shot 
was fired; however, in tdie hurry and bustle of 
that night the murderer escaped. 

Outrages had been committed ou both 
sides; but so strong was the prejudice of the 
authorities in favour of the party who gave 
the limt OTOvoKition, that no Orangeman was 
apprehended, while a great number of Bibbon- 
mcn were taken, and lodgeil in prison 4 on 
the following clay, a diligent search was 
made for others, who were known to have 
been connected with tlio affray. The murder 
of Michael Foster in the morket-placo, made' 
remarkable by the mystery attending it, and 
the horrible circumstance of the buhiiug away 
of the head, w'aa the subject of much investi¬ 
gation. Little doubt was entertained that the 
perpetrator had taken advantage of the riot, 
to commit an act of personal revenge. The 
conspicuouaness of the victim, standing at the 
moment in the glare of the red embers, had, mi 
doubt, enabled tlie murderer to take aim. That 
it was the act of one man, and tliat the mao, 
was satisfied with the result, was concluded 
from the circumstance that gim was only 
fired once, and that the assassin or his party 
did not rush forward as was the invar^le 
practice of the Irish in an afiray. 

Suspicion, casting about tor some person, 
known to have a plausible motive for the 
crime,, was not long in finding a victim. It 
was remembered that the murdered man had, 
been a witness against young Howlay on hi* 
trial; he was, moreover, said by some, to 
have openly boasted of having with hia 
own hand cut down the &.ther, at the at 
Vinegar HilL This clue was at once seized 
and, on tlie night following the Orange rut,, 
young Ilowley was arrested and conveyed to 
the gaol at Wexford. 

Evidence, true or falae, was qnickly |nln« 
cured ogoiust liim. One of the Orangp^jpaiW 
now came forward, and (for the firalftim^ 
stated, that as he stood near the angle of the 
dead wall,, oa the night of the nmrdffic, he 
heard a voice, which he recognised iasOoe- 
diately as that of Ilowley, exclaiiaiiig^ “ ^ 
the Holy Ghost, 1111 make a hole throng 
that villain 1 ” luuncdiately a^r which, ^ 
heard the report of a gun, and fearlw thidi 
there were many armed men of thel^bbon 
parW at head, fied with others. Yonng 
Hoffiey odnaitted that he was at Wexford that 
ni», and he carried his gun with him, 
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bat solemnly denied that be was tbe mtir- aj^pearednpontbsisiiiaffold, At-ibat 
derer of Foster; declaring that he had never some.aymptoms “of a disposition to IferiiMr 
heard of his boa^t of haidng slain his &th6r^ the riot were remarked ; and the execution 
until that moment, and that he did not was ordered to hasten with his task. Young 
believe it. Nor could any witness now be Howley was executed, repeating his dedai^nr 
found who had ever heard of such a boast, tion of innocence. The six men snffered their 
But the magistrates committed him; a special sentence, the mob dispersed, and no traces of 
commission was appointed; and, for the what had passed were left, all within onO 
second tim^' young Howley was to be tried hour. 

for his life. Since the day of her brother's second 

On the day of her brother’s apprehension apprehension Ellen Howley had never rested 
Ellen Howley had written to her lover from her endeavours to save him. But all 
the intelligeuco of her new trouble, and hearts were steeled against her. Events suc- 

3 ;ain impioriug that assistance wbioh h.ad coedod each other with teirible rapidity; and 
ready served to rescue him from a violent j it soon became evident that no power could 
death. But the didiculty was now greater | save him. On one only, of all thane to whom 
than before. The trial was to take place at 1 she applied, did the siglit of her beauty and 
Wexford, instead of at Dublin ; and the | misery make any impiaission. This man was 
inhabitants of that town were strongly against I the sherilf of the county; but he had no 
the rioters. Boche knew that it would be ex* power to help her, and he did not even dare to 
tremely dangerous to the prisoner if he were delay the execution. There was but one 
to plead his cause a second time. He there- favour he could procure forlier—a favour con- 
fore secretly instructed a barrister who was veying to her mind so strongly, the hopeless* 
a warm friend of his, besides being a Pro- ness of her case, that he scjivcely dared to 
testant and a strong government man, to name it. It was that—contrary to custom— 
proceed to Wexford, ana conduct the defence, the body of her brother should be given up 
The day of trial arrived, and Howley’s coun- to his family, to be decently interred in their 
sd would probably have succeeded in neutra- own hui'ial place. Accordingly, about dusk 
the feeble testimony against his client, on the evening of the execution, the corpse 
for a circumstance wiiich, though pro- j Wits privately removed, in an undeitaker’s 
bshty intended to save him, was undoubtedly' car to the house at Killowen. To avoid a 
the cause of his destruction. On his way to | fresh occasion for disturbance it was stipulated 
the court-house to give evidence on the trial, j by the sheriff that this fact should be kept as 
the principal witness against Howley was secret as possible, and that the burial should 
fired at from a jplantation beside the roadway, take place at dark on the following night, 
and wounded in the arm. The ball passed It was not until the day after the funeral 
through the flush, without breaking the bones, that Boche arrived in Wexford. Trusting 
and the man, after having the wound dressed, to the skill of his brother counsel, he had 
peniited in presenting himself at court to proceeded to Loudon to endeavour to iu- 
give his evi^nce. The appearance of this terest some powerful pemous in favour of 
mnatlc, who, whether speaking truth or the accused. Only on his return to Dublin 
falsehood, had wrought himself to a belief did he learn that the execution must have 
in his own statement, created a deep im- already taken pliice. He luastened, therefore, 
pression on the audience. His piilUd coun- to Killowen, in the hope—^though too late for 
tenance, his arm in a sling, his narrative aught else—of cousolbig his unhappy friend, 
of the attack upon him by a secret assassin, It was evening when ho arrived there, 
presumed to be a friend of the accused, and Though in fall summer, the place struck him 
his statement—^not to be shaken—of the as &r more desolate and lonely than it 
words used by Howley, decided the minds of had seemed in the dull autumnal day 
the jury. The eloquent appeal of bis counsel when he had first visited it. The heavy 
WM o&n interrupted by murmurs in the clank of the bell that hxing somewhere 
ddurt; and the young man was found guilty betwejen him and the house, startled him os 
and sentenced to death. he pulled tiie handle. No one answered hia 

The execution of Howley, with five others, summons; and seeing uo light at any pf th«|' ‘ 
found guilty of taking a part in the riot, was windows, he began to fear that itsi^atefl'' 
fixed for the afternoon of the second day after had left the place. Gently pushing open the 
the trial. The magistrates, appreheusire of gate, he made his way through the slirubbries 
disturbances, had Uespivtched a messenger to around the house. The place was ' quite 
Waterford for a small reinforcement of sol- still; but, listening awhile, he fancied that he 
diers ; . but some hours had passed since noon, heard .a noise within, like a &int mooning 
and the men had not yet arrived. It was not and sobbing, yet he doubted •whether it 
until sunset that it was determined to pro- came from a human being. He listened ah<$ 
ceed to execution without them. A large heard it once more—this time so distinctly 
crowd had assembled ; but the yeomanry that if it had been the whining of a dog or 
were in great force and well armed, and the any other animal, he could not have failed to 
populace confined their marks of disappro- recognise it. Tormented by vaguesurmises, 


tion to yells and groans, until the prisoners I he mode his way back to the front of the 
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hoiim,,and mountiait ,a flight. pf stone steps, brother’s behalf, aud of the.c)Hi 8 pdrius 4 ^ 1 a 7 
knp^ed loadly at uie door. Some minutes in ooroing to her, she believed him toba gailty^. 
^psed before a voice answered him, and of neglect. Sometimes, it seemed to ,hha' 
in^nired 1^ business. It was the old woman more probable that she had no motive fc^ 
eeiYant. Sbe admitted him, and refasteued her conduct, beyond the desire to save’him ' 
the door with a chain. from the disgrace of an alliance witli one 

. “Where is your mistress?” inquired whose hrdthqr had sulfercd death at the hands 
Hoohe of the hangman. But, whatever might be. 

The woman, with a strange bewildered the reason of her behaviour, and in spite 
look, motioned to him to follow her. She of the pain his visit appeared to cause her, 
led him into .p little room lined with books, the thought of leaving her in that solitary 
end faintly lighted by a lamp hung from place was insupportable, lie determined, 
the ceiling; there, seated in a chair by at all events, to see her before returning to 
the table, pale and motionless as death, Dublin.' 

he recognised the form of his betrothed. Wliat passed between them at this inter- 
Itoche would have sprung forward to clasp view need not be told. In compliance with 
ber in his arms; but the thought of her her entreaties, he promised to leave the 
I'ecent sorrow, and the coldness and silence neighbourhood; bnt, only on condition that 
of her manner, awed him. she would meet him that day six montlis, 

and assure him, from her own lips, that her 
resolution was still the same. 

Koche returned to the capital, where^ in 
the increasing laboui’s of his profession, 
he endeavoured to bury his thoughts, until 
the six months should have passed. The ap- 
meaning. “This terrible affliction must not pointed day—^the very hour he had named 
separate, but link ns closer to each otiicr!" — found him again at Killowen. Ellen 

“ lloche,” she replied, in the same chilled Howley received him as before. The little 
nnimpassioned voice, “ I declare to yon room in which he found her, the place in 
BolemiiJy and before Heaven, that the promise which she sat, the tone of her voice, were in 
I gave to you last year can never be fol- nowise changed. She repeated to him her 
fliled!” dcteraiination, and Boclie, according to his 

“ I came to-night in the hope of consoling promise, departed from her ngabi. Thus, 
you in your sorrow,” replied lloche. “Do for several years, at long intervals, tim, 
not think that I would press yon, now, on any barrister returned to Killowen, and always 
thing relating to my own Imppiness. Let me with the same result. In the coui’so of 
<lo something to cheer your solitary life, time, her obstinacy indtated liim, and tltie 
Show mo some way in which I may lighten repeated disappointments he experienced 
the burden of your trouble, aiiu I will ask at gradually wore away much of his love for 
present ibr nothing else.” her. He pitied her lonely and cheeriest life, 

“A reason that I cannot name to yon,” and would gladly have restored her to the 
ehe replied, “compels me to appear un- world ; but, by degrees, he came to know that 
gratefuL 1 entreat you to leave me. This his ail’ectiou for her was not the ardent 
interview is more than I can bear. Believe passion that it had been. One day, upon 
me, the pain our parting give' me is equal the occasion of one of these >13113, Ellen 
to yours. I ask of you the greatest proof Howley spoke to him of the injustice he 
you can give me now of your airectiou. It is did 'himself, in continuing to wait for a 
that you believe my resolve to bo forced change which could never, in this world, 
upon me inevitably ; but that it is firmly come. Not without a sorrowful hear^ when 
and for ever taken; and that you take my he know that the moment for separation 
band, and promise never to seek me, to see hiid at lost arrived, lloche entreated her to 
me, any more.” remember him whenever she h,'id need 

Boche took her cold hand, and turned of aid or counsel; and finally bade her 
away. “ I cannot promise tliis,” ho exclaimed farewell. 

passioi^^ly. “ I will leave you to-night, Many years p.'isscd, and Ellen Howley 
§moe my presence gives you pain. But I continued to live, shut up in the great, house 
■declare to you, I cannot cease to hope that at Killowen. No visitor ever entered there, 
you may, one,day, repent of this cruel deter- andsherarelywentabroad. When she was seen, 
mination.” itwasnotedtliatherlooksgrewmoreandmore 

Tlie young barrister pondered, on his way careworn. Though still a young woman, {ier 
back to Wexford, upon the melancholy recep- hail- became partially grey, and her Jana 
ti(m behad metwitli. Half suspecting that her wasted to a sLadow. Few who sa^y ber now 
t^fiblea had affected ber reason, and that her forebore to pity ber, remembering bow beau- 
oold and calm manner was tlie result of some tiful she been, aud seeing bow sbe bad 
flx^ delusion, he repented of not having inter- suffered for the errors of others. The bouse 
tbgaied the old servant. Sometimes, he fan- ip which she lived, looked every year more 
that^ ignorant, of his endeavours in her dreary and neglected. The roo^ the door. 


“ I am glad you have come to-night,” she 
said, os soon as they were alone. “ This 
vCiy hour I liave formed a resolution, which 
would give me no rest until I had told you 
of it.” 

“No, no,” said Boche, anticip.iting her 
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ATui ^diutten, o£ the ledge, mouldered «<vuf; 
the groonde About the houee were fiU^ 
with rank weeds, overnxaning the paths; 
straage Tories circulated, of cuiioua Boisea 
heastl at night; aud the country people, 
who knew the history of the &jnlly, would 
not pass there after dhrk. Some that 
the greater pai’t of the rooms had been kept 
locked, eiuee the day of tlm brother’s death; 
aud that the ghost of the father had ap{)eared 
.to Ellen Howley, and begged her not to quit 
the place. One day, a woman aervoul who 
had been oocaaioually employed there since 
the old nurse’s death, declared 'she had 
seen the ghost of Tiobert llowley. She said 
that she was going up the staii'S at the back 
of the house, at night, and that as she came to 
an up(>er lauding, site distinctly saw, by tlie 
light of the candle in her hand, the young 
man, whom she remembered well. His face, 
she said, was ghastly pale ; he did not speak ; 
but stood rolling his eyes, aud makhig strange 
grimaces at her, until she di'opped the 
candle, aud swooned. Whether this w>js a 
delusion or not, the woman was evidently 
sincere ; aud the illness which she sudereu, 
and wliich she deckred to have been caused 
by the shock, convinced the neighbours that 
Killowen was haunted by the ghosts of the 
Howleys, and that the young lady, compelled 
■to remain there by some dread reason, was 
wasting away through the terror and eoiitude 
of her life. 

Thus Ellen Howley lived, for seventeen 
years. Meanwhile, Boche had become a 
thriving man in his profession. Years 
after the impresaion his first passion had 
left had begun to wear away, ho had won 
the hand of the daughter of a wealthy mer¬ 
chant in Dublin, and had settled down in 
life, a quiet, uuiiunantie lawyer. The name 
■of Ellen Howlt^ luul long been absent from 
his thoughts, whmi he received a letter from 
her, begging him to come to her. She told 
him that ^e was very ill, and that she de¬ 
nied to make a settlement of her properly 
before she died. He left Dublin immediately, 
and travelled in all haste to Wexford. There, 
be heard the supertstltious juries which were 
in ckculatioD about the house at Kiilowen, 
and remembered the strange uoises he had j 
heard there years before. No one appeared 
to iknow of Ellen’s dluess; nor did it appear 
that any doctor hod visited her. 

It was getting dark when Eoche arrived at 
the weli-knowD house of Kiilowen. Leaving 
his borse tied to the gate, he made hm way 
through tits shrubbery. He saw no light id 
any of tire wimiows, aud the pkoe £Bemed to 
be quite deserted by its inmates. He rapped 
at the door; the noise gave a hollow et^o, 
as if the house were empty. Haviug repeated 
his eummouseevecal -Umes, without receiving 
any answer, he went roiuni, as he bad done 
long age, to the back of the house. He had 
i>roqgl^ with him a dark lanthorn ; by 
this, he guided himself, until he discovered 


steps asoending finmi hma. ; aaonntmg 
tmm, he found that hs cosdd open the 
door by means the latch. To hi* aiMonish- 
ment,. at that moment, be ean^t again 
the very same noise that had starfM . 
him before. It was a long plaintive tone, 
interrupted now aud then by a noise, like the 
sobbing of a child ; at length the whole dkd 
away, aud the place was silent. 

Tile barrister was a man of nerve; but he 
hesitated a moment. He knew that he was 
far from any other liabitation, and that, what¬ 
ever might beial him, he could hope for ho 
succour. Drawing gut Ills travelling pktol,' 
however, he entered. With the hght from 
the larithoru in liis left hand cast botore him, 
he walked up the hall and down a passage, 
calling aloud, “ Miss Howley!” until, findmg 
tlio doors on each side of the hall, locked, ho 
liegan to mount the wide staircase. More and 
more surprised by the silence of tlie place, he 
was relieved by seeing a faint light through 
a door which stood ajai* upon the landing 
above. This dooi’ opened wide; .and a man 
stood on the threshold. Itoche felt a chill 
pass through his body, for he recognised, in 
iiis wild look, aud distorted features, the kcu 
of Hubert Howley, 

i “ Howley ! ” criod Boche, grasping his pistol 
firmly. iSpeak, in the name of God, if this 
be you ? ” 

The figure repeated its strange gestures, 
opening <aud shiUtiug its eyes, and moving its 
li]}s quickly ; but it made no sound. 

“ Speak !” repeated Boebe, excited by the 
tei'i-or of tlie situation. “ Or 1 will fire ! ” 

The figure moved towards him, and said, 
in a whisper, “ You may come in. Gome in, 
if you will. Keep the crowd away. They 
must not see her.” 

Too murb astunislied for reflection, Hoche 
follow^ a him into a large •chamWr. His guide 
stopped at the table, and, taking up a lamp 
held it above his head, and pointed to 
the floor. Tiiere, beside an ancient bedstead, 
stretched upon the ground, was the figui-e of 
a woman, dressed. Eoche knelt beside her, 
and raising her, felt that ^ was cold. Her 
hmr was grey, and her fealures sharp and 
wasted, like her body. Ellen Howley. 

“ She is dead 1 ” ex-dohned Hoohe; “ she' ■ 
is dead! ” 

His companion regarded him with an '■ 
idiotic stare; aud then burst into the sanm. i 
loud whine aud sobbing noise, whicfii jte .him' 
heai‘d twice before. 

A suspicion passed into his mind, that die 
had suffered violeuoe at the hands of the 
idiot; but be found no marks of iiyury on her„ 
aud be Itad known that die was ilL £t was. 
evident to him that die had perished without 
medical aid, or any one near her, sawn to 
crazed companion. 

He liad no .altemaloire bat to laaoRe.. to 
there, while he rode heck tor assistanee. Shat 
niglit he learned the truth. In a;Jdto,, 
addressed to him, and only dntesided to reach 
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1iMo!: 7 seventeen In Ute con- ments wbidi are now in progress in ti^ 

iiision and hnrrv of die exeention, and qnarter, and whidi will run over some of 
nndtf the fear of an attack from the mob, the most pestilent smts of the capital^ 
hw brother hud been taken down from the have already included the demolition of this 
hai^^g-place within a few minutes; and, street; consequently, at the present time, 
some time after the removal of ids body to these prudent Auvergnats are scattered all 
EiUowen, he gave mgus of Ule. Aided by the over Paris, in estabUshments where cheap 
old nurse, she succeeded in slowJy re- lodging is to be had. Cheap lodging they are 
storing him; but wholly deprived of reason, always determined to have, or how will the 
Then it was that she resolved to keep her bit of laud bo bought? This thirst for cheap- 
dreadful secret, and devote her life wholly ness has led them to band themselves into 
to him. In later years she liad wished to companies of six, and to seek lodgings 
dispose of her property, and ka^ her native where they can liave one bed-room contain- 
country with him ; hnt he could not be pre- ing three beds, and separate places where each 
vailed on to go out into the daylight, or to man may deposit his skins and other purchases, 
nveet the ftice of a stranger. Since the nurse’s This shelter costs them about fitty franca, 
death, and the day wlien tho woman servant or two iwunds sterling a year each. As to 
iiceideutally met him, she had lived alone in food, an association of six can live chea;>er 
the lioust.' with Inm. Satisfied in her own than six separate individuals — tliis is an 
mind that she had done right in setting her established doctrine of household economy. 
lovM' -trvfc :vom his engagemouta, and bidding They keep a.box, therefore, nailed up in their 
hir ‘ iii i'WcU, she had resolved never to sec common room, wherein each man deposits 
' >1 < '.on ; until her long continued illness, daily,a ten-sous piece. Tlie fund thus created ia 
• ' oiT .anxiety for her brother's fate, com- spent in making soup twice every day, at 
-iU-'i her to write to him. noon, and at six o’cloek in the evening. Kach 

'"’olv’rt Howley lived only a few months man is charged, in rotation, with the resyiou- 
V. the death of the sister who had saeri- sibii'ities of the kitchen ; and on his dajs 
I.''' it her love and her life for him. lie was lie returns from his business in the streets 
beside her, in the yiavish ebureb at eleven o’clock and five o’clock, so that the 
.le. ivillow'en; the last of his imfurtuuate soup shall he ready when his associates make 
'iiy. their .appearance. And tlien the six take 

___ their food together—each man having his 

own bread, and his own cheese, generally 
BABBIT-SKINS. sent from tho beloved Auvergne. The com- 

- munity of food is strictly confined to 

TiACniTB are decidedly popular among the soup; hut soup is the diief sustenance. 
‘;',a i-i.-ui8, under the well-knowu fonu of With these prudential arrangements the 
, ' iottes. Ilow many jileasant yiarties have rabbit-skin buyers estimate their daily ex- 

i.i-ei, iA> the Bois do Boulogne for its famous peiiscs at fifteen sous each. They sjiend no- 
sti'M a of rabbits 1 How many couples have thing on luxuries. They are not frequenters 
eniuyed the cheap, gibelotte of tho Eanlien ? of iiarricre balls ; they are not to he found 
•"We endeavoured to arrive at an esLimato of habitually in wine shops. Occasionally some 
tlio number of rabbits oousunied annually of them may he discovered in a eondviiou 
within tho fortifications; but handreds of which would not recommend them to the 
thousands overpowered us. "We were at- good graces of Father Mathew; but these 
tr.acted to the subject by the curious are extraordinary occasions—most probably 
stories we hoard of the men who stroll about one of their great sale days, when they have 
Paris streets, buying skins. The rabbit-skin realised the hoarded labour of six mouths, 
buyers of Paris are a lirotherhood apart A little excitement of this kind may well 
firom the rest of the working population ; he excused after the sober six months of 
, moreover thej are, despite their roving labour, and of stinted appetite, which have 
/ tinints and the speculator’s character of their preceded it. 

I wiling, an emhientiy moral and provident set The rabbit-skin buyer is an early riser, 
«lf men. They are all Auvergnats, and all He is generally off on his rounds by seven 
have one ambition, whidi is to return to o’clock in the morning. If hedealalso—as most 
tb^ native vniages with monej sufficient to of them do—in clean rags, old metal, and old 
buy a pat^ of land, and to carry them in com- hats, he has a bag with him. He is neatly 
fbrt to the graveyard of the church in winch dressed; but his thin, pale face, proclaims hm 
iibef were (ffiristened. habit of stinting himself, and no less proclaims 

’li&oae 1^0 are acquainted with the by- Uieteade—not too healthy—in which he is en- 
' ways of Paris know that there was a B|>ot gaged. He generally wanders on his way, with 
—mot iur from the Pantheon—and very near a careless walk, looking to the right and to 
'jfhe quarter where the (ffiiffouniers congregate the left, for the skins whMi have contamed 
m Tast numbers—devoted almost exclnsiveiy the popular gibelottes. It is amusing to 
to the labbit-Bkin buyers of Paris. This watch him when he has discovered a skin 
spot itinhi ried nearly the entu'o length of the hung out to at^ct his attention. Ho walks 
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lazily np'to itj examines it tritb a cardess 
air, und' tben drq)B it with a look of diaiap< 
pointmeut, Jnst as he is passing on, he asks 
the owner what price he may put upon ik The 
answer, of course, does not satisfy him. Four 
sous for that skiu 1 He doesn’t mind giving 
two sous. He generally finds that tlie 
owner lets him have it at his own price. In 
this w.iy he wanders all day long, from 
street to street, picking up bargains. In 
one street, he will secure an old lint for six 
sous \ in another, he will get four or five 
pounds of white rags, by paying for three 
pounds at the rate of three sons per pound. 
For, the prudent Auvergnat cheats in weight. 
One man owned to me that he averaged 
four pounds over weight in twenty, as 
a rule. Tims, in counting the value they 
put upon clean white rags, at three sous per 

{ lound, they literally pay twenty per cent 
ess than the nominal price given. 

The rabbit-skin buyer does not alw.iys 
confine his operations to skhis, rags, and 
iron ; but extends them, whenever he has 
an opportunity, to the purchase of old boots 
and giHioae. This latter commodity, however, 
is not much sought after now, since the hotel 
proprietors bum composition caudles (those 
bougies well-known, to most travellers as 
making the most extortionate item of all 
continental hotels), and the waiters hare no 
longer grease pots to dispose of. All these 
extra inirchases are bai'giiiiis to which the 
rabbit-skin buyer is open—fis he is open to 
anything which leadsto profit. It is Ids busi¬ 
ness in Paris to make money. He does not 
want the money to spend in clioppines, or to 
dance witli work-girls : he has a pocket into 
wliich he intends to button it securely, so 
that he may leave tlie capital at the earliest 
possible moment. He makes usually be¬ 
tween three and four franca a day by hi.s 
biirgaius in rabbit-skins, so that be is able 
to put away, regularly, twb fr.%nca and a 
half. Hut his business requires capital; 
and it is precisely for this reason that he Is 
firju in his resolve to save. The more he can 
save, the more he can make; .since he is 
enabled to accumulate his bargains and to sell 
only wiieu the market is high. The most 
fiourisldng of the rabbit-skin buyers of Paris 
sell their skins only once in six montha 
%Many of them, when they have been some 
years at the business ; when they have made 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with the 
tricks of the trade; bike a little shop 
where the wife carries on the business 
while the husband wanders through the 
sti'cets in quest of skins. And the anec¬ 
dotes of little fortunes accumulated in 
this way, the little properties dotted 
about Auvergne, which represent only so 
many rabbits eaten in tlie Bois de Boulogne, 
would astoni^ auy casual observer. 

The profit ranges from one son and a half 
to thi-ee sous per skin- They soon enable the 
prudent Auveignat to enlarge his sphere of 
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opsrotiom; .Imk ^ kis 
counts his iwTinga by, Eufidreils" ilmdf 
thousands of francs^ he does not usndly lose 
his head. He sticks to his origimd odling, 
pes out daily in quest of skins, and deposits 
his money in a safe quarter. The «^n, to 
him, is a reality; every other speculation, 
except old rags, leather, and so forth, 
wild and unreal. ‘He will not embark ih 
anything more respectable than his ori^ntd 
calling. He has faith in nothing which is 
not second or third hand. ^ 

I once met a remarkable specimen of tiM. 
rabbit-skin buyera of Paris. He was a sullen 
man, with^ strong sense of independence. 
This sense led him to the conclusion that to 
be sociable was to be a slave. In vain might 
the subtlest logician strive to wean him 
from his creed. Ho had lived up to it 
strictly. He had been pressed to join many 
of the little associations of his brethren—^to 
be one of six ; but he bad always declined to 
be subject to the rules of anybody. ' Ho 
would be his own free agent; he would take his 
soup at tile house wiiere he felt inclined to take 
it; he would have a room where he could do 
exactly as he pleased, without having to con¬ 
sult a second individnal’s whims. And at 
the time lie spoke, lie was enjoying his own 
inclination in the matter of a choppine at a 
wine-shop. He acknowledged at once, that, 
unlike the rest of his brotherhood, he had not 
saved a sous. But, he justified his siieiid- 
thrift liabits as conipiaceutly as he accounted 
for his happy isolation. Ho had nobody to care 
or provide for. He had no reason to save. 
When he was without money, he knew how 
to make it. It was very true that many 
rabbit-skin buyers of bis acquaintance bad 
saved considerable sums of money; but ho 
did not envy them theii* economy. 

“There is Grigot,” he said to me one day, 
“who began life in Lis twelfth year as ih 
chimney - sweeper. He ■ remained a sweep 
until he was fifteen, when he joined his 
brother in the business of rabbit-skin buyer. 
By degrees they managed to save sufficient 
money to establish themselves in a rag 
and old iron shop. Their plan was to take the 
street by turns: one day one brother kept 
the shop while the other went his round fm , 
rabbit-skins. In this way they worked together 
during six years, when the sweep’s brothw 
died. At the time of his brother’s death tl^i 
had saved twelve thousand francs,” fv 

hundred and eighty pounds sterling. 
mother had begged her bread for yean^ when ■ 
the six tliousaud francs left by her^dead son 
were sent to her, to make her oom^^ble for 
the rest of her life. But the survivit^ 
brother, thns deployed of the partner of 
bnaiuess, was destined to lose the partner 
of hie bosom also within idx ^ montits. 
This double affliction weighed heavily 
upon him, and he grieved tul he'bemme. 
so ill that he was, incapacitated for ' 
work during eighteen months.' Hie eieter' ' 
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Attended to the shop daring his long illnen; ponnds eterting. This was tlie estimate fdr 
when he recovered, he removed to the eighteen hundred and lortj-seveu; but the 
ksgokr rabbit-skin bnjers’locality,the Hue St. annual value has probably lunch increased 
Jean de Laterau. In this street he carried on since that year. The rabbit-skins of the 
his business during twenty-five years, and Auverguats not only supply the hat-makorH 
left the old shop at last, with four hundred of tlie capital with material, but also furnish 
thoQsaiid fnuics in his pocket. He now lives quantities of hair to the American moi’ket. 
in the Bue Neuve d’Etieuue. He is still in Before the rabbits’ hairs are ready for the 
businasB with his sou as a mbbit-skin and hat-makers tiiey pass through many ]>rucosBes. 
chiffon buyer; and so popular is he, and so In tlio first instance, the skiu fills into the 
well known, that anyltody can vouch for the vigorous hands of an arrocheuse, who with a 
trath of my story.” The independent rabbit- largo knife drags all the long coaise hairs 
skin buyer hei-e turned to one or two asso- from it, leaving only the fine undercoat of 
dates, who all knew the lucky man, and down. It comes next under the notice of the 
declared that his fortune wsis' not over- sucrcteur, wlio rubs it with a mercurial pre¬ 
estimated. And they, also, liarl stories to tell }>ar.atioi), to loosen the down. This jin para- 
of rabbit-skin buyers worth their five and tion having been administered, the brosseuse 
ten tliuusaud franca. I appeared astonished takes the skin and brushes the down clean ; 
whereuiMiu they turned round upon me, a whereupon the coupour advances with ills 
little hurt, and exclaimed that the Auvor- shears, and then the trienso takes the down 
gnats wei-e not beggars. to sort the fine hairs from the coarse. 

J eudoavoiu-cd to estimate th num- Even then, the hairs are nut ready for the 
her of men in Baris deriving their living -hatter. The monteuae has to pack up the 
from the rabbit-skiu trade. On reference to various kinds in separate parcels; and 
the reiwrt made by the tliamber of t’om- tlio packets have then to undergo the 
mcrce on Parisian iiulustrv, I found no soufflago, in order to detect any lurking 
mention whatever made of the Auvergnats, coarse haii-a left by the arracbeuse. At this 
who collect the i-abbit-skius and hare-skins of work, the men cai-n, on an average, three 
thecapital, although it contained an important francs a day; some, however, who are very 
chapter devoted to the workmen and wui-k- expert, gain five francs. The women ore not 
II women who prepare these skins for the so well paid. The highest daily saUai-y among 
I hatters. C'oiihUlering that the skins collected them is two francs and a half, the lowest 
I byiho Auvei-guats give employment <0 .ibont lifieen sous; the average s^aiy is one 
; six hundi-ed peojilc, who rub the skins, and franc tliii teen sous. 

drag the hairs from them, and sorl and ch au Thus the Boulevards* dandy wears on hia 
them, and finally band them over to the liat- head, tlio skin of the rabbit which ho may 
I makei-s, the estimate of my imlepondent have oaten last siimmor,nor dreams how that 
friend was not extravagantly hii>h, wlieu lie gibclotte skiu has employed many industrious 
put down the number of his fraleruity at people, who live and work in the secluded by- 
three ihoitaaiid. Many a doable jirofit does wa>s of the eapiUl. 

I the dealer in rabbit-skins make, upon tlie__ 

I same skin. First, lie sells it to be plucked fur 

I the nap of hats; and at last, wheu the hat SOME AME NITIES OF WAB. 
upon wiiich it has been worn gets old and —— * 

rusty, all that is valuable in the i-abbit-skin Tni<) wind which, ».« tlio proverb teaches 
returns to him, to be a second time turned to os, must 1 k> ill iude. d when it blows no one 
profitable account. good, can scarce be mure noxious than 

It is estimated that tho fur plucked an- when it is a wind of war. Yet the bullet 
nuidly from the rabbits’ and hai-cs’ has its Jesson as well as the billet; and 
^n$ in Paris, is sold to the batters, when in tho ill wind of the camion ball and the 
nutnufaciured and cleaned, for not less than surging shell, some indirect good may whistle 
two millions and a half of francs. Tliis sometimes. Every post that reaches England 
estimate, which is one backed by the authority must bi-ing to many, from the war, misslv es of 
tif fhe Preach Chamber of Commerce, will dolor irretriovablo and happiness quenched 
Ipve the reader some notion of the important for ever, But wc, the million, who have no 
part our Auverguats play in the commercial individuality as a million, or os a corponation, 
eeonomy of the capitaL Let them, some fine or us a regiment, though as Mr. A, or iny Lord 
morning, break up their little associations, B, or Alderman 0, or Private 1), we each 
witji^w their soup subscriptions from their may snfier, and have our pi-ivato griefs; we 
box, oease to go their rounds in search of tho Nobody Everybody, to whom nothing is 
nbmt-sbius, and a comdderable body of tho onytMng to speak of; have reason to be 
Parisian public would find themselves thankful for very many little sidewinds of 
strangely pwaled how to proceed with tlieir good that the great tornado has brouglit with 
busiucsB. The fortunes made out of skins do its blustering railing. To use an American 
net appear so extraordinary when we find locution, the war has “ opened up” a T.irioty 
I that iugeuioos workmen annually drag from of subjects, and made sages and philosophers 
j rabbits" backs about one hundred thousand of thousands of persons who a few months 
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since were lozttriatiBg in that i^OTano«[tbe*fiFst lad^traveKer whotold ns tive timtb 
which is proTerbiiuly stated to bo bliss. abontTark^; she showed os a Turkish haren 
Geography and the use of the globes the in all its ugliam and dull seiMiaalHy, b«t 
war has opened up to a siirpr»iDg extent, that was a long time ag& Mr. Thaekeis^ 
Pnsopa whose information relative to the did a great deal when he cooiraured the ae> 
exact position of Feckham-Bye was quite ragiio to Vauxfaall by dayliguk Bnt' the 
recently of a considerable degree ot v^e- war has d(«e more. Erery deiftkteb from 
ness, now discourse confidently about the onr own correspondent; every welI>«rossei 
Doivndtsclia, tlte Herzegovina, Krajova, sheet of foreign post from Captain Baodo* 
Kars, Little Wallachia, and Usugo-tTdde. I lier of the Guards; cveiy homely scrawl: 
should like to know how many men out of to fiither and mother, firom Lance-CorMra] 
ten thousand knew anything of llaugo- Chokestoek; will tench ns more undmore about 
Hdde this time last year. We arc in- Turkey and the Turks. We know more about 
debted to the war for a definite notion them every day: it is astonuding how much 
of that admirable glomeratlou of ferocity, we know abunt them already. In the little 
knavery, and villauy, a Bashi-Bonznuk. sanded parlour of the Shoulder of Mutton 
As the revolutionary troubles of eigbfa'en village alehouse, Colin Clout and Lubin Lump 
hundred and forty-eight m.ide us acquainted hold forth as fluently (allowing a little for 
with some interesting strangers in the shape variations of pronunciation) as mylxird on the 
of Ufuis, .Sclaves, Pan-Sclaves, Magyais, crimson benclien of the House, or the honour" 
Cmith, and Pandours, so has the present war able Jack on the divan of the club smoking- 
introduced us to a variety of Boyards, Way- room. And of what ? Of Pilaff, save the 
wodes, Papas, Moutouegris, Pins, JKlcphtes, mark J Of the forty days of Bamadan, of the 
Palikari, Amauts, Hospodars, and Bostandji fireworks of Bair.'ini, ^ yataghans, kabobs, 
liashis, whose acquaintance is as edifying as arabas, alenias, Muftis, Sofeas, Bhiekhs-ul- 
it is delightful. It is alone worth wtiile Islam, llayaUB,Nisluims,Jk)atandjiH,Kava88es, 
paying double income-tax lor a short lime to cluboncks, and papoiislies; of the heights of 
know, oven through the column =) of the Scutari, the sweet waters of Euri^e, the hifl 
iBvahde Jluase, that valorous lieutenant ot of Pera, the lanes of Stamboul, the arsenal o( 
nrtHlorv who so completely routed the com- Toplian^ Seraglio point, Bnjukderd, the 
biued fleets in Odessa ; in whose name there castles of the DariT.inellcs, the Island of 
are a couple of Sch’s, with a Tch or two, with Piincesjthe Imrracks of HayiUr Pacha, the 
an Off or s» to finish off with, leading us to Alnieid.m, Trajan's wall, the Passes of the 
believe that the young hero has been Balkan, .and the Sulina mouths of the 
studying forUfication in nomouclature, as l>annbc! 

well as in bastions and curtains, au<i has In tact, there can scmrcely lie a cheerier 
entrenched the few vowels in hie name with' point of view from which to look at the 
a quite Vaubamc system of forts composed of gloomyjirospect of war than from the eduoa- 
cousonants, to prevent their bemg stormed tional Belv^ere, on which we are in the 
by the infidels of the West. present era permitted to monnt onr telescopes. 

It is especialiy gratifying to remark what When, as is poetically narrated, the in- 
an ample fiood of new and varied knowledge tereeting and beantiful Eliza stood on the 
conceniuig the people and countries of the wood-crowned height o’er Minden's plain, 
east has flowed into English channels since spectatress of the fight, she could have seen 
the war. The museum at the India House nothing but smoke and red fiarae; could 
might have been open for a century; Mr. have heard nothing but the hoarse ronr and 
Madden, of Leadenhall Street, might have sullen din of luittle. Eventually, Elina was 


published hecatombs of oriental books; the shot. 

Overi.iiid Mad might have arrived and de- For our information, the daily aewspapsn 
parted once a week; painters might have send forth certain leal and trusty adherenti 
flooded tile albums, and print shop^ and pic- —gentlemen who have graduatM at Hal* 
tu|1> galleries, with representatioDS of oriental vsrsitie^ and worn stuff gowns and horse* 
semery; yet for all this, had not the war hair wigs in the Great Hall of Pleas at 
intervoied, years would have elapsed before Westminster, and who, partly through pi^’^ 
we had divested ourselves of the idea that triotia motivas, partly for the ccnisidera* 
Turkey (to take one oriental country) was a tion of a handsome salaiy, betake them- 
land where the bulbul was in the constant selves to the seat of war, somu* the most 
habit of singing to the rose; where those unfriendly and inhospitable ngtont^ ride 

S serally uncommunicative plants, the orange long stams, foodlem, upon vioiens henee 
d xnyrilo, told of the deeds that were done with backbanes like razors, and monthallhe 
in their clime; where no pasha’s head was files; drink black bittsr eoffbe and emoke 
safe tm his shoulders; and where the lights toba^ with Agas and ESnidiiB—to the 
of the harem passed their ezistenoQ in gilded promotion of political kimwledfe, but to tlM 
kiosques, arrayed in eostumee as per steel detriment of their own eonetitationa; est 


But our battles have thrir araMiitlee, 













SOME AMENEEIEE OFVAE. 


iato tiieir xnout^ 'with their (the FeejMs’) 
fingeiB^ eoBsent to forget the existeiace 
of Budb articles as razors, soap, or uail- 
lanshes; sleep anywhere; deliver them¬ 
selves willing captives to the how of the* 
hug and the ^ear of the flea; treat dean 
luien as a myth; wear jack-boots; run, 
over and above all these little iiiconveuieuces, 
the additional risks of perishing by fever, 
ague, or dysentery; or of being hanged as 
spree, or blown to pieces decently with a 
shell or a cannon-ball, according to the usages 
of civilised warfare and the laws of nations, 

- "Whereunto must be added the pen of a 
ready writer, and the power of compress¬ 
ing the matter for an essay in the Quar¬ 
terly within the limits of a column of long 

f irimer type; the faculty of observation, ferti- 
Lty of quotation, readiness of iUustration, a re¬ 
tentive memory, a current acquaintance with 
all the coiuitriesand political systems of Europe. 
Furthermore, our own correspondent must b« 
endming of fatigue, impervious to weather, 
callous to vexation and aflront, patient of 
delay, unblndable by red tape, quite indiffer¬ 
ent to the objections of high and mighty lords 
to his existence, clectro-telegraphic in appre¬ 
hension, unswerving in industry, nnshiUie- 
able hi probity, and above all, be must send 
smart articles. If he is not this kind of oox- 
respoudent, and cannot accomplish all these 
things, the sooner ho comes back, is called to 
the bar of the Middle Temple, and ivrites an 
account of wbat he has seen iu two crushing 
volumes tlmt would kill an elephant, the 
better. 

It is another of the educational amenities 
of war, that amidst the roar of caimon and 
the clash of sabres, or, a.H it sopaetimes 
liappens, in the dearth of belligerent opera¬ 
tions, those schoolmasters eff journalism 
who are abroad on our behoof can tiud leisure 
to enlighten us as to the minutest details of 
oriental life. Between tlie lulls of shot and 
shell, shrapnel and grape, mine and counter¬ 
mine, assault and sortie, covered ways and 
tStes-de-pont, our instructors tell us soothing 
tales of the Turkish ladies’ boots, the Sultan’s 
band-master, the price of fowls at Qallipoli, 
the scarcity qf London porter at Scutari. 

^ We are told how the Turks were unmoved 
by the terrific bearskins of the guards, but 
were somewhat melted into admiration by the 
' 'IkiltB of the Highlanders ; how the Zouaves 
and Bifles fraternised together; how 
much brandy the coquettish vivandieres 
sold; how officious wives carried revolvers 
, in their belts; and the camp lines of the 
Etitish trqops on their departure for Varna 
Vera inarMla by broken jain-pot% pomatum- 
pots, ^'dine-cases, and bones of fowls. As 
we .read, comes forth with a burst, and an 
^ditiq n a l fifty thoosaud circolation, the 
G&eat Ebistrated Paper; and in the magic 
ixdrrM of the engraved block^ forthwith we 
■. see tibe guardsman uiqiacklug his poi^ 
numteau in his iMorack quarts at Soatari i 


the lean, savage dogs cjuarrellihg over car- 
oases by moenMght on the yeBow saads; 
the Bzamdug Turks, the bulling 6areeka 
Mosque and minaret, fez and yataghan, 
steamer and caique, bombarded dty and 
burning transport—we can see them alb vritl*- 
out stirring from our firesides, for sixpeiice^ 
A shilling, and half-an-hbur’s walk, and 
Messrs. Grieve and Telbin, or Mr. Beverley, 
will transport us to the seat of war, and show 
us water as blue, and minarets as white, and 
within an ace as real, as the actual things of 
three thousand years ago; while the urbane 
Mr. Stocqueler, or the voluble Mr. Kenney, 
will talk like agreeable books, and save 
us the trouble of reading and travelling, 
and yet teach us more than we might gaui by 
either. 

It is one distinctive feature of the present 
war, that it carries its educational arteries 
into the very lowest members of tlie body 
corporate. In the last war, the great mass d 
the people had but two definite cqnnkmsas 
to the conduct of hostilities. In the first 
place, that Boney was an incarnation of all 
human evil, whom it ivas expedient fay all 
means, fair or foul, to demolish; in the 
second, that one Englishman was equal to 
three Frenchmen. With some old hidies of 
the period, there was a suppiementaiy notion 
added to these two great canons of faith: 
namely, that whenever the wiudhowled rather 
boisterously among the eliimuey-pots at 
night, or a door was violently slammed, 
the French were coming. It is comfort¬ 
able Dow-a days to compare these crude and 
pi-ejudieed views of matters, with the calm, 
earnest, and intelligent manner in which tlie 
people discuss the prepress and conduct of 
the war. Impatience of taxation may yet exisi^ 
but ignorant impatl^ace is no more. We 
know—^in short, we will know—-wbat we 
go to wax for, aord why; and though 
the wiificed jack-hooted Czar i» turned to 
considerable.account as. a mark for earioa- 
tiure, as the moral acuity or adornment of 
every tale in a political street-ballad, we 
don’t make HIchoks a boguey for our 
children. 

Some of the amenities of war have found 
their way into that ordinarily ferocious 
library, the very low literature ot the people. 

I have observed with considerable gratifica¬ 
tion, in the thickly populated di^icts of 
Loudon, as well as in the lesser Londons of the 
provinces, where the toil-burnt men of the 
clogs, and anvils,andspindles, c(aigregate,that 
the news of the war^ albeit greedy looked 
out for, is of a healthier and more intellectual 
character than the other exciting literary 
dishes served up for the Mfectatfou of the 
masses.. 


I do notl^ink the £n^ih|ieo^are, or ev^ 
will be, at aB iu danger of boinglriittea by that 
mischievooa tarantula, Giie«y .Tlierefor^ 1 
would sooner eee the sons of Enj^nd reading 
the bold expknta of Dsglaud's aufnial worthies, 
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of her great captains bjr hukd and tea, than tbe 
ig>rry rogueries of those other disreputable 
captai;U.whO;au^^ to the name of Macheatb, 
Tuipiivfihej^a^ Daival, or Sixteen-String- 
Jac&'lvdoitt sooner purchase the Life of the 
Didce of Wellington in tvrelvo penny numbers, 
'With an engraving of the Battle of Waterloo 
gratis (l)e sure to ask for Stubbs’s edition), and 
which work I have recently perused with im¬ 
mense satisfaction, finding it to be written in a 
style'far above the general average of such pub- 
licaUduB—so much so, that it occurs to mo that 
I have read most of it before, in an obscure 
publicatiou relative to the Beninsnlar War by 
one Napier—I say I would rather purchase 
Number One (with which arc presented Num¬ 
bers One and Two of the Life of Admiral 
Nelson), than I would subscribe to the Penny 
Murder Sheet or the Minerva Press with 
new Bteiun to it. 

Another, though perhaps a more ques¬ 
tionable, amenity of war.oi'icurain the astound¬ 
ing development which it has given in that 
desirable quality in a civilized people culti¬ 
vating the arte—^the imaginative faculty. 
The stock signs and wonders of the news¬ 
papers, the enoi-mous gooseberries, showers 
of frogs, black rain, gigantic cucumbers, 

' oingulai* birtlxs, and curious lusns nalura;, 
liAve quite disappeared of late, and are now 
' )%placed by bombardments of cities, captures 
of ports, destruction of fleets, alMlications of 
crowned heads, and slaughters of illustrious 
personages, all absolutely ideal. The elec- 
trio telegraph starts up as a lyric poet— 
quite an Ossian, of the genuine Macplier- 
Bon order; and on its many stringed lyre 
sings pmaus of advances that never were, 
ana retreats that never will be. Enthu¬ 
siastic artiste see with prophetic souls their 
uncles sinking in burning transports far 
out at sea, and give us authentic pictures of 
the same. A view of the battle of Navarino, 
becomes, by a stretch of imagination, the 
bombardment of Odessa; and amid rumours 
and counteivrnmours, telegraphic despatches, 
and private letters, a new queatiou is added 
to the already lengthy list of those awaiting 
human solution, namely, “ Who tells all the 
lies about the war ? ” 

I have not come to the end of my catalogue 
ofilthe w<||b amenities yet. I can proudly 
point to tms consoling fact, that the war has 
completely “shut up ” the bores. They have 
not a leg to stand upon. The Protectionist 
bore; the “what are we to do with our 
produce I ” bore; the Irish bore {a dreadful 
creature); the colonial bore ; the tiger bore 
(generally in the H.E.I.C.S.); the sporting 
bore, who wishes some one would name the 
^iWinner of the Sqnapter cup; the statistical 
’Ibore; the Btoiy-teliing bore; the ^potrinal 
bore—^the war has annihilated them, drawn 
their tusks, rtulfed the lemon-gag of silence 
between their jaws.' If a man attempt to 
bore you now, be down upon him with the 
^imea ; if he persist, tackle him with the 


‘ Bamberg Con&reUcb'; if he ^bow any remain-’ 
ing spark of vitality, finish him with the relief 
of Silistria, and th§ probable <lratigUt of 
Water of, me Enasian shi]^ of- the line 
kk the Bidtic. Thera is, to be sttre^ a new 
species of bore who has started up since the 
commencement of hostilities—the war bore, 
—^the man who is far from satisfied about tlie 
treaties of Unkiar-Skelessi, who would like tb 
■know more of what passed between Catherine 
the Second and the Grand Vizier in seventeen, 
hundred and eighty-two, and who is desirous 
of telling you how far the provisions of the 
Tanzimat have been carried out by the 
Sultan Abd-nl-Medjid. But we can bear 
witli the war-bore. He can’t last. He, is 
sure to break down after a little, over 
some hard Turkish word, and tlien you can 
lead him gently hock to the imestion of 
the guardsmen’s stocks, or the uisdpliue of 
the Zouaves. 

Such are a few of the amenities of war, 
Hap])y and grateful should these niitions be 
if the dreadful uudertaking we are upon 
assume no mora repulsive form than that 
which it lias already taken. The war will 
have had its amenities indeed, if it tenninate 
without a fauiiue, without a press-gang, with¬ 
out national poverty, without a dreadful 
slaughter. Nor, among the amenities of the 
struggle, should we fail to reckon—chiefest 
among them, should we reckon rather-r-the 
fact lliat the war has brought closer and 
firmer together the bonds of intelligence aud 
union between the two bravest, wisest, gentlest 
nations of the world. The hot eastern suu 
may melt away, ere it sets, many mutual 
hatreds, dislikes, prejudices, ignorances, jea¬ 
lousies, misundurstaudiugs. Then when the 
steam argosies bear the peacemakers of the 
world back to their native shores again; 
standing hand in hioid in abetter brother¬ 
hood, Saxon and Gaul will agree, rather to 
repudiate every victory gained m ages gone, 
in contest with each ouier; rather to cast 
every tattered stiindard, every hard*won 
trophy, every bloodstained glory, into tlie 
fathomless sea, aud let their memories perish 
there; than that one fresh bickering, one 
new jealousy, ouo angry word should arise 
between the great twm brothers of civilisii- 
tion. 
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HARD TIMES. 

BY CHARLK8 DICKENS. 

CHAPTBR XXIX. 

Louisa awoke from a torpor, and her eyes 
lapguiclly opened ou her old bed at home, 
and her old i-oom. It seemed, at first, as if 
all that had happened since the days when 
thes^ o1;)jects were familiar to her were the 
• shadows of a dream ; but gradually, .as the 
objects became more real to her sight, the 
events became more real to her mind. 

She could scarcely move her head for pain 
and he.-iviDe8s, her eyes were strained and 
sore, and she was very weak. A curious 

E assive inattention had such possession of 
er, that the presence of her little sister in 
the room did not attract her notice for some 
time. Even when their eyes had met, and 
her sister had approached the bud, Louisa lay 
for minutes looking at her in silence, ^aud 
suiTering her timidly to hold her passive hand, 
before she asked ; 

“ When was I brought to this room 1 ” 

® Last night, Louisa.” 

“ Who brought me here 1 ” 

“ Sissy, I believe.” 

“ Why do you believe so 1 ” 

“ Because 1 found her here this morning. 
She didn’t come to my bedside to wake me, 
as she always does ; and 1 went to look for her. 
She was not in her own room eitlier; and I 
weutiooking for her all over the house, uutd I 
found her here, taking care of you and 
, ectoliog your head. Will you see father 1 
Sissy said I was to tell him when you 
woke.” 

“What a beaming'face you have, Jane!” 

, said Louisa, as her young sister—timidly still 
"—bent down to kiss her. 

* Have 11 I am very glad yon think so. 
I am sure it must be Sissy’s doing.” 

' file arm Louisa bad begun to twine about 
lier neck, unbent itself. “You can tell father, 

, if you will.” Then, staying her a moment, 
said, “ It was you who made my room so 
eheerful, and gave it this look of welcome 1 ” 

' i “ Oli.no, Louisa, it was done lielore I came. 

;It lyjis^' — 

Louisa turned upon her pillow, and heard 
- BO more. 'When her sister had withdrawn, 
she turned her head back again, and lay with: 


her face towards the door, until it opened and 
her father entered. 

He had a jaded anxious look upon him, 
and his hand, usually steady, trembled in hers. 
He sat down at the side of the bed, tenderly 
asking how slie was, and dwelling on the 
necessity of her keeping very quiet after her 
agitation and exposure to the weather last 
night. He spoke in a subdued and troubled 
voice, very different from his usual dictatorial 
manner; and was often at a loss for words, 

“ My dear Louisa. My poor daughter.” 
He W!is so much at a loss at that place, 
that lie stopped altogether. lie trie»l again. 

“ My unfortunate child.” The place was ‘ 
so difficult to get over, that he tried again, 

'• It would lie liopelogs for me, Tiouisa, to 
endeavour to tell yon how overwhelmed I 
h.Hvo been, and still am, by what broke 
upon me hist night. The ground on wliich 
I stand has ceased to be solid under my 
feet. The only support on which I 
leaned, and the stren^^ of which it seemed, 
and still does seem, impossible to question, 
has given way in .'lu instant 1 am stunned 
by these discoveries. I have no selfish 
meaning in what 1 say; bat I find the shock 
of what broke upon me last nigbt, to be very 
heavy indeed.” 

She could give him no conifoyt herein. She 
had suffered the wreck of her whole life 
upon the rock. 

“ I will not say, Ijoniaa. that if you h.ad by 
any happy chance undeceived mo some time 
ago, it would have been better for us both; 
better for your peace, and better for mine. For 
1 am sensible that it may not have been a part 
of my system to invite any convince of that 
kind. I have proved my—my s^ern to my¬ 
self, and I have rigidly administered it; and 
I must be.ar the responsibility of its failures. 

I only entreat you to believe, my favorite 
child, that 1 have meant to do right.” . 

He said it earnestly, and to do him justice 
he had. In ganging fathomless deeps with 
his little mean excise-rod, and in staggering 
over the universe with feis rusty stitt-leggeil 
compasses, he had meant to do great things. 
Within the limits of his short tether he 
liad tumbled about, annihilating the flowers 
of existence with greater singleness of pur¬ 
pose than jnany of the blatant personages 
whose company he kept. 
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- .*^1 bm well aaaurei of you' say, 

&tlier. I Icbow I haye bdefr yonr fevoyite 
diild. 1 IciLov you btive lotended to xuake mo 
happy. 1 have never blamed you, and I 
never Bhall.” 

He took her outstretched hand, and re¬ 
tained it in his. 

• “My dear, I have remained all night at 
my table, pondering again and again on what 
has so painfully passed between us. When 
I consider your character; when I consider 
that what has been known to me for hours, 
hhs been concealed by you for years ; when I 
consider under what immediate pressure it 
has been forced from you at last; I come to 
the conclusion that 1 cannot but misti-ust 
myself." 

He mi<;bt have added nioi'e than all, when 
he saw the face now looking at him. Ue did 
add it in effect perliai»8, as he softly moved 
her scattered hail’ from her foreliead with 
Ms Imnd. Much little actions, slight in 
another man, were very noticeable in him; 
and his daughter received them as if they had 
been words of contrition. 

“But,” said Mr. Gradgrind slowly, and 
with hesitation, as well as with a wretched 
sense of helplessness, “if I see reason to mis¬ 
trust myself for the })ast, Louisa, T should 
tdsQ mistrust myself for the present and the 
Mature. To speak unreservedly to you, I ilo. 
I am far from feeling convinced now. how¬ 
ever 'differently I might have felt only this 
time yesterday, tliat I am fit for the trust 
you repose in me; that I know how to 
respuiia to the ap]ieal you have come home 
to make to me ; that I have the right iustiuct 
—supposing it for the moment to lie some 
quality of that nature—how to help you, and 
to set yon right, my child.” 

She had turned ujiuii her pillow, aud lay 
with her face upon her arm, so that ho could 
not see it. it 11 her wildness and passion had 
subsided ; blit, tliongh softened, slie was not 
in teais. Her father was changed in nothing 
so much as in the resjiect that he would have 
been ghul to see her in tears. 

“ Some persons hold,” he pursued, still 
•hesitating, “that there is a wisdom of the 
Head, aud that there is a wisdom of the 
Heart. 1 have not supposed so j but, as 1 
l^ve said, 1 itaktrust myself now. I bave 
supposed thewlead to be all sufficieut. It 
may not l>e alfsuflicieiit; how can I venture 
this morning to say that it is ! If that other 
kind of wisdom should be what 1 have 
neglected, and should be the instinct that is 
wanted, Louisa——” 

lie suggested it very doubtfully, as if ho 
were half unwilling to admit it even now. 
She made, him no answer; lying before him 
on her bed, still half-dressed, much as he had 
seen her lying on the floor of his room last 
night, 

“ Lo^M^’ and his hand rested on her hair 
again, ®l"%ave been absent from here, my 
dear, a good tlcal of late; and though your 


Voter's training hM bees spumed *eam|ding 
to—the system,” he appeal^ to come to xhat 
word with great reluc^noe always,^"it has 
necessarily wen modified by daily associations 
begun, in her case, at an early age. I ask, 
you—ignorantly and humbly, my daughter—> 
for the better, do you think ? ” 

“ Father,” she replied, without stirring, “if 
any hai-mony has been awakened in her 
young breast that was miite in mine until ifc 
turned to discord, let her thank Heaven for ‘ 

aud go upon her happier way, taking it tts 
ber greatest blessing that she has avoided my 
way.” 

“ O my child, my child!" he said, in a 
forlorn maimer, “ I am an unhappy man to 
see you thus ! What avails it to me that you 
do not reproach me, if I so bitterly reproach 
myself! ” He bent his head, and spoke low 
to her. “Louisa, I have a misgiving that 
some change may have been slowly working 
about me in this house, by mere love and 
gratitude ; that what the Head had left un¬ 
done and could not do, the Heart may have 
been douig silently. Can it be so 1" 

Slic made him no reply. 

“ I am not loo jn-oud to believe it, Louisa. 
How could T be arrogjuit, and you before me! 
Gan it be so 1 Is it so, my dear ? ” 

He looked upon her, ouce moi’e, lying cast 
away there ; aud witliout another word went 
! out of the room. He had not been long 
gone, will'll she heard a light tread near the 
door, aud knew that some one stood beside 
lier. 

She did not ruise her head. A dull auger 
ihidlBhe should be seen in her distress, and 
that the mvoluutarj’ look she Lad so resented 
should come to this fulfilment, smouldered 
witliin her like an unwholesome lire. All 
clohcly imprisoned forces rend and destroy. 
The air that would be healtliful to the earth, 
the water that would euricli it, the heat (hat 
would ripen it, tear it w hen caged up. So 
in her bosom even now; the sti'ougesb 
ipialities she possessed, long turned upon 
themselves, became a heap ol‘ obduracy, that 
rose against a friend. 

It was well that soft touch came upon her. 
neck, aud that she understood herself to 
supisined to have fallen asleep. The sym-^ 
pathetic h.nul did not claim her resentment. 
Let it lie there, let it lie. 

So it lay there, warming into life a crowd 
of gentler thoughts; aud she lay stilL Ab“ 
site softened with the quiet, and the considona- 
ness of being so watched, some tears' made 
their way into her eyes. The face tombed 
hers, and she knew tlmt there were team, 
upon it too, and sLo the cause of tbom.^;. ’ ' ; • 
As Louisa feigned to rouse herself, aiad'^ -! 
up, Sissy retired, so that she stood phuiidify;,' 
near’ the bed-side, ,, ’ 

“ 1 hope I have not disturbed you. • I ■ 
come to ask if you . will let me stoF 
you.” ' . : -''i';: 

“Why should you stay with me! ..My 











Bister wiJil laiaByoii. You are everything to compossion ou my great need, aud leit-lae lay 
her ” this head of mine upon a loving'heart ! ” 

“Ain II” retBMied Siasy, shaking her «o lay it herel” cried Sissy. ’“Lay it 


head. “I would be something to you, if I here, my dear.” 
mij^t.” . 

“Whatt" said Louisa, almost sternly. 

“ Whatever you want most, if I could be 
that. At all events, I would like to try' to be 
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as near it asii can. And however far off that night and a day iu a stato of so much hurry, 
may be, I will never tire of trying. Will that the World, with its best ghws in its eye, 
you let me 1 ” would scarcely have recognised liim durmg 

“My father sent you to ask me.” that insane interval, as the brother Jem of 

“Ko indeed,” replied Sissy. “He told mo the honorable and jocular member. He was 
that I might come in now, but he sent me positively agitated. He several limes spoke 
away from the room this morning—or at with an empiiasis, similar to the vnigru’ man- 
least—•” She hesitated and stopped. uer. He went in_ and went out in an iiii- 

“Atleast, what?” said Louisa, with her accountable way, like a man with an object, 
seai'chiog eyes upon lier. He rode like a highwaymiiii. In a word, he 

“I tliouglit it best myself that I should be was so horribly bored by existing dream- 
sent away, for 1 felt very uncei-tain whether stances, that he forgot to go in for boredom 
you would like to find me here.’ in tlie maimer prescribed by the authoritiea 

“Have 1-always hatM you so jiincli ?” After putting his horse at (Joketown 

“I hoi>o not, for 1 have always loved you, through the storm, as if it were a leap, he 
and have always wished that you should waited up all night: from time to time ri^- 
kiiow it. Eut yvm cliaiiged to me a little,; >ng his bell with the greatest fury, charging 
shortly before you left home. Not that' the iK>rter who kept watch* with dcliuiiuoucy 
I wondered at it. V^ou kuow so much, and 1 jin withholding letters or messages that could 
knew so little, and it was so natural in many juot fail to liave been entrusted to him, and 

ways, going as you were among other friends, ■; demanding i-estitution on the spot. The 

that 1 lunl nothing U) complain of, and was i dawu coming, the inomiug coming, and the 
not at%ll hurt.” I day coming, aud neither message nor letter 

Her color rose as .sic said it modestly and ; coming with eitJier, lie went down to the 
hurriedly. Ijouisa uiiderstoml the loving country house. There, the report was, Mr. 
pretence, and her lieart smote her. UouiKlerby away, and Mrs. Eouiiderby iu 

“May 1 try?” said Sissv, emboldeui'd to town. Lett fur town suddenly last evening, 
raise her haml to the neck that was insensibly ] Not even known to be gone until receipt of 
drooping towards her. » message, importing that her rcUim was not 

Louisa, taking down the Iiand that would to be expected for the present. 
h.ave eiulir.aecd her in another moment, held _ In these circumstiuices he had nothing for 
it in one of hers, aud answered; it but to iullow her to town. He went to the 

“ First, SiB.sy, do you know what I am ? house in town. Mrs. Eouiiderby not there, 
1 am so proud and so hardened, so confused He looked iu at tlie Bank, Mr. Eoimderby 
and trcMibled,so resentful aud iiujusl to every ■ Rway, and Mr-s. Iriparsit away. Airs. Sparsit 
one and to mvself, that everything is stormy,'away ? Who could have been reduced to 

dark, aud wicked to me, Hoes not that repel sudden extremity for the coi&pi. uy of that 
you ? ” grillm ! 

« jgo ! ” “■ '^nll! I clou'; know',” said Tom, who had 

“ I am so unhappy*, aud all that should have his own leasous lor being uneasy about it. 
made me otherwise is so laid wiuste, that if I j “ She was off .somewhere at day break this 
had been bereft of sense to this liour, and in- ' morning. Stic’s always full of mystery ; I 

stead of being HS learned as you think me, had i bate her. bo 1 do that wliite ciiap; he a 


to begin to acquire tlie simplest trutiis, I could tilways got his blinUiiig ey es ||on a fellow.” 
not want a guide to peace, contcutmeiit, “ VV liere were y ou last niglK iom ? ” 
honor, all the good of which I am epnte “Where was i last uigh^” said Tom. 

devoid, more abjectly than 1 do. Hoes not “Come! 1 like that. I was waiting for you, 

that repel 5 *oai ” Hartliouse, till it came down as / never 

“ No ! ” i*' come down before. Where was 1 too! 

■ In the innocence of her brave affection, and Wiiero were you, you mean,” 
the brimming up of her old devoted spirit, “I was iircveuted from coming—-detained.” 

the once deserted girl shone like a- beautiful “ Detained ! ” murmured Tom. Two of us 

light upon tlie darkness of the other. were detained. I was deUined looking for you, 

Louisa raised the hand that it might clasp till I lost every train but the mail. It would 
her neck, and join its fellow there. She fell have been a pleasant job to go down by that 
upon hOT knees, and clinging to this Blroller’s on such a-night, and have to walk home 

child looked up at her almost wAh venera- througii a pond. I was obliged to sleep in 

tiou, town after ail." 

“Forgive’jne, pity me, help me! Have “AVhst'*?" 
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“ Where? ‘Why, in iny own Ijed at Bonn- 
derby’s.” 

“iJid you see yout sister ?” 

“ How the deuce," returnal Tom, ^taring, 
“ could I see my sister wlien she was dfteen 
miles off ?” 

Cumug these quick retorts of the young 

f entleiuan to whom he was so true a friend, 
Ir. Harthouse disembarrassed himself of 
that interview with the smallest conceivable 
amount of ceremony, ami debated for the 
hundredth time wdiat all this could mean ? 
He made only one thing clear. It was, that 
whether she was In town or out of town, 
whether he had been prematui-e with her wlio 
was so hal’d to comprehend, or slie Ii.ad lost 
courage, or they were discovered, or some 
mischance or mistake at present incompro- 
heusible had occurred, liomnst'rcmaintocon- 
frout hia fortune, whatever it was. The hotel 
where lie was known to live when condemned 
to that region of blackness, was the stake to 
wliich he was tied. As to all the rest—What 
will be, will be. 

“ So, whether \ am waiting for a liostile 
message, oi; an assignation, or a penitent re¬ 
monstrance, or an impromptu wrestle with 
my friend Bouinlerby inthe Ltuicashiio man- 
■Jjerr—which would seem as likely as anything 
else in the present state of nllaii-s—I'll dine,” 
^id Mr. James Hartlionse. “ Bouuderby 
has the advantage in point of w'eight; and if 
anytliing of a IJritisli nature i,s to come off 
between ns, it may be as well to be in 
training.” 

Therefore he rang the bell, and tossing 
himself negligently on a sofa, onleied “ Some 
dinner at six—with a beelstiak in it,” and got 
through the intervening time as well as he 
could. That was not particularly well; for 
he remained in the greatest perplexity, and, 
as the houi-s went on, and no kind of expla¬ 
nation offered itself, liis perplexity augmented 
at compound yitorest. 

However, he took affairs as coolly as it 
was in human nature to do, and entertained 
himself with the facetious idea of the ti'aining 
more than once. “ It wouldn’t be bad,” he 
yawned at one time, “ to give the waiter five 
shillings, and throw him.” At niiotlier time it 
occurred to him, “ Or a fellow of about thirteen 
on fourteen stone might be liired by the 
hour.” But these Jests did not tell materially 
on the afternoon, or hia suspense ; and, 
sooth to say, they both lagged fearfully. 

It was impossible, even before dinner, to 
avoid often vralklng about in the pattern of 
the carjait, looking out of the window, listening 
at the door for footsteps, and occasionally be¬ 
coming rather hot wlien any steps approached 
that room. But, .after dinner, when the, day 
turned to twilight, and the twdlight turned to 
night, and%tiU no communication was made 
to him, it began to bo, as he expressed it, 

“ like the Holy Oli’ice and slow torture.” 
However, still true to his conviction that 
iudiffcreuc© was tlie genuine high-breeding' 


(the only conviction he had), be Beized.tbis 
crisis os the opportunity for ord^ing .caudles 
and a newspaper. 

He had been trying in vmn, for half an 
hour, to read tliis newspaper, when the waiter 
appeared and said, at once mysteriously and 
apologetically: 

“Beg your pardon, sir. Yqg’re wanted, 
sir, if you please.” 

A general recollection that this was the 
kind of thing the Police said to the swell mob, 
caused Mr. Harthouse to ask the waitm* in 
return, with bristling indignation, wbat tha 
Bevil he meant by “ wanted ?” 

“ Beg yoiir pardon, sir. Young lady out¬ 
side, sir, wishes to see you.” 

“Outside? Where?” 

“ Outside this door, sir.” 

Giving tlie waiter to the personage before- 
mentioned, as a blockhead duly quMified for 
tliat consignment, Mr. Harthouse hurried 
into tlie gidlery. A young wora.aii whom he 
liad iii’vcr seen stood tlicre. Plainly dressed, 
very quiet, very pretty. As he condjicted 
lier into the room and iilaced a cliair for her, 
he observed, by the liglit of the candles, that 
she w.as even iirottier tlian ho Inwl at first 
Itulieved. Her face was innocent aud youthful, 
and its ex]>vesaion remarkably pleasant. Slie 
was not al'rald of him, or in any way discon¬ 
certed ; she seemed to have her mind entirely 
pre-occupiud with the occasion of her visit, 
and to have sulistitiiteii that consideration 
for henself. 

“ 1 s])uak to Mr. Harthouse ? ” she said, 
when tliey were alone, 

“ To Mr. Hartliouse.” lie aildcd in his 
muid, “And you speak to him with tlie most 
confiding eyes I ever saw, and tl» most 
earnest voice (though so quiet) I ever heard.” 

“ If I do not understand—and I do not, 
sir ”—^saUl Sissy, “ what your honor as a 
gentleman binds you to, in other matters 
tlie blood really ruse in his face as she began 
in these words; “ I am sure I may rely upon 
it to keep my visit secret, and to keep secret 
wliat I am going to say. I will rely Upon 
it, if you will tell me I may so far trust you. 

“ You may, I assure ybu.” ,, 

“ I .am young, as you see ; I am alone, os 
you see. In coming to you, sir, I have no 
advice or encouragement beyond my own 
hojie.” 

lie thought, “ But that is very strongs” os 
he followedf the momentary upward gLauce of 
lier eyes. Ho thought besides, “This is a 
very odd beginning. I don't see where wo 
are going.” 

“1 thuik," said Sissy, “you have ah-oady 
guessed whom I left just now ? ” 

“ I liave been in tlie neatest Concern and 
uue.asines8 during the met four-and-twenty 
hours (which have appeared as mOtiy 
be returueil, “on a lady’s accouuC 
hopes I have been ehoom-aged to^ form tliat 
you come from that lady, do not decoivo me, 
i trust." 














“ I left her wltliin an hour.'* 

fAt- 

•* At lier fatliei-V’ ' , 

Mr. Ilarthouee’a face lengthened in spite of 
his coolness, and his perplexity increased. 
“ Thcp I certainly,’* he thought, “ do not see 
■adhere'fre are going.” 

” She hurmd there last night. She arrived 
there in crict agitation, and was insensible 
all throng the night. 1 live at her father’s, 
and was with hei*. You may be sure, air, 
you 'will never see her again, as long as you 
live.” 

Mr. Harthouae drew a long breath ; and, if 
ever man found himself in tlie position of iiot 
knowing what to say, made the discovery 
beyond all question that he was so cir¬ 
cumstanced. Tho child-like ingeiinousness 
with which Ills visitor spoke, her modest 
feiirlessness, her truthfulness which put 
all artifice aside, her entire forgetfulness 
of heraelf in her earnest quiet holding 
to the object with which she had come j 
all this, together with her reliance on 
his easily-given iwomiac^—wliicli in itself 
shamed him—presented something in wliich 
he was so inexperienced, and against which 
lie knew miy oC his usual weaiions would 
fall so powerles.s; that not a word could 
he rally to his relief. 

At last lie said : 

“So startling an announcement, so con¬ 
fidently made, and by such lips, is really 
disconcerting in the last degree. May I be 
permitted to impiire, if you are charged to 
convey that information to me in tiiosc liope- 
lesB words, by the lady of whom we sjieak '? ” 

“ I have no charge from her."’ 

“The drowning man catches at the straw. 
Witli no disrespect for your judgment, and 
with no doubt of your sincci ity, excuse my 
saying that 1 cling to tlie belief that tliere 
is yet hope that 1 am not condemned to per¬ 
petual exile from that lady’s presence.” 

“There i.s not the least hope. The first 
object of my coming lieie, sir, is to assure 
you that you must believe that there is no 
more hope of your ever speaking with her 
again, than there would be if she bad died 
when she came home last night.” 

“Must believe ? But if I can’t—or if I 
should, by infirmity of nature, be obstinate— 
and won’t—” 

“ It is still true. There is no hope.” 

James Harthouse looked at her with an 
incredulous smile upon his lips; but lier mind 
looked over and beyond him, and the smile 
was quite thrown away. 

He bit his lip, and took a little time for 
consideration. 

“Well! If it should unhappily appear,” he 
said, “afterdue pains and dutyou my part,that 
I am brought to a position so desolate as this 
banishment, I shall "not become the lady’s 
perseoutor. But you said you had no com¬ 
mission llrom her 1 ” 

“ I have only the commission of my love 


for her, and h?r love for,me. have jio'cdlier 
trust, man that I have been with her mnoe 
she came home, and that she has giv^ me 
her confidence. I have no further trust, than , 
that I know something of her character and 
hCT marriage. 0 Mr. Harthouse, I think 
you had that trust too 1 ” 

He was touched in the cavity where his 
heart should have been—iu that nest of addled 
®ggs, where the bii-ds of heaven would have 
lived if they had not been whistled away—by, 
the fervor of this reproach. >’ 

“ I am not a moral sort of fellow,” iie said, 

“ and I never make any jiretcnsions to tho 
character of a moral sort of fellow. I am as 
immoral a» need be. At the same time, in 
bringing .my distress upon the lady who is the 
subject of tlie present conversation, or in un¬ 
fortunately compromising her in any way, or 
iu committing myself by any expression of 
sentiments towards her, not perfectly recon- 
cil able w i til—in fact with—^tbe domestic li earth; 
or iu taking any advantage of her father’s 
being a machine, or of her brother’s being a 
wlielp, or of her husband’s being a bear; I 
beg to be allowed to assure yon that I 
have hiwl no particularly evil intentions, bujb 
have glided on from one step to anotiier with 
a suioolhuess so perfectly irresistible, that I 
had not the slightest idea the catalogue was half ' 
so long until 1 began to turn it over. Whereas 
I find,” 8.aid Mr. .Traiiies Harthouse, in conclii- 
sioii, “ that it is really in several volumes.” 

Though he said all this in his frivolous 
way, the way seemed,for that oiiee, a conscious 
polishing of but an ugly surface. He was 
silent for a moment; and then jiroceeded with 
a more self-possessed air, though with traces of 
vexation iuid disappointment that would not 
be polished out: 

“ After what has been just now represented 
to me, in a maiiiier I find it impossible 
to doubt—I know of h.irdly any other 
source from which I could have accepted it 
so readily—1 feel bound to twy to you, in 
whom the confidence you have mentioned 
has been reposed, that I cannot refuse to con¬ 
template the phsaibility (however unexpected) 
of my seeing the lady no more. 1 am solely 
to blame for the thing having come to this— 
and—and, I cannot say,” he added, rather 
hard up for a general peroration, “that I 
have any sanguine expectation of ever be? 
coming a mural sort of fellow, or that 1 have 
any belief in any moral sort of fellow what¬ 
ever.” 

Sissy’s face sufficiently showed that her 
appeal to him was not finished. 

“You spoke,” he resumed, as shertused her 
eyes to him again, “of your first object. I 
may assume that there is a second' to be 
mbixtioued 1 ” . * 

“ Yes.” , 

“ Will you oblige me by confiding it ? ” 

“ Mr. Harthouse,” returned Sissy, with a 
blending of gentleness and steadiness that 
quite defeateu ium, and with a simple con- 
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fidrace in his hehig%>i{iid .tp' do ’Arhotsli^ 
. required, fha£ held hhn' at ft singular disad- 
▼antage, “thd only reparation that remains 
- with yon, is to mve here immedlalxly tend 
finally. I am quite stire that you eaft miti- 

S ate m no otlier -way the wrong and harm you 
ave done. I am quite sure tliat it is tiie 
only compensation yon have left it in your 
power to make. 1 do not say that it is mnch, 
or that it is enough; but it is something,and it 
is neoesaaiT^. Therefore, though without any 
qtherauthoritythanlhave given you,and even 
without the knowledge of any other person 
than youreelf and myself, 1 .ask you to 
depm’t from this place to-night, under an 
obligatinn never to reUim to it.” 

If she had assei’ted any iiifluonce over him 
beyond her plain faith in the truth and 
right of what she said~; if she had concealed 
the least doubt or irresolution, or had har¬ 
boured for tlic best purpose any reserve or 
pretence ; if she had siiown, or felt, the light¬ 
est trace of any sensitiveness to his ridicule 
or his {istonishment, or any remonstrance ho 
might offer; .he would have carried it against 
her at this point. But ho could as easily 
have changed a clear sky by looking at it in 
surorise, as affect her. 

“But do you know,” he asked, quite at a 
IoqB,''“the extent of what you ask? Ton 
probably are not aware that I am hero on a 
public kind of business, preposterous enougli 
in itself, but which I have gonts in for, and 
sworn by, and am supposed to be devo(e<l to 
ill quite a desperate manner i You proliably 
are not aware of that, but I assure you it’s 
the fact.*' 

It had no effect on Sifsy, fact or no fact. 

“ Besides which,” said Mr. Harthouse, 
taking a turn or two across the room, 
dubiously, “ it’s so alarmingly absurd. It 
would make a man so ridiculous, after going 
in for these fellows, to back out in such an 
incomprehensible way.” 

“I am quite' sure,” repeated Sissy, “that 
it is the only reparation in your jiower, sir. 
1 am quite sure, or I would ufit have come 
here.” ^ 

He glanced at her face, .and walked about 
again. “ Clpen my soul, I don’t know what to 
say. So immensely absurd ! ” 

It/ell to his lot, now, to stipulate for seeresy. 
y If I were to do such a very ridiculous 
thing,” he said, stopping again presently, anti 
leaning against the chimney-piece, “it could 
only be in tlie most ini’iolalde confidence.” 

“ I will trust to you, sir,” returned Sissy, 
“ and you will trust to me.” 

His leaning against the chimney-piece re¬ 
minded him of the night with the whelp. It 
was the self-same chimney-piece, and somehow 
he ffelt as if //e were the whelp to-night. He 
could make no way at all. 

“ I suppose a man never was placed in a 
more ridiculous position,” he said, after look¬ 
ing down, and looking np, and .laughing, and 
frowning, and walking off, and walktng Wk 


’ftgaui.^ “Bdt I Sfts no otit of It.' What 
uml be, will he. jfVifkwill Z suppCfte. - Z 
must teke off myself, I imagine-^' shor^' I 
enrage to do iti” 

Sissy rose. ' She was not surprised' bji^'^e 
result, hut she w.is happy in it, and her .face 
beamed brightly. . . Y,- 

“You will permit me to sajt” continued 
Mr. James Harthouse, “ that I ^nbt if any 
other ambassador, or ambassadress, coul4 
have addressed me with the same success. 
I must not only regard myself as being' in a 
very ridiculous position, but as being van¬ 
quished at all points. Will you allow me the 
privilege of rememliering my enemy’s name 1” 

“ Jtfy name ? ” said the. ambassadress. 

“ TJie only name Z could ixjssibly care to 
know, to-night.” 

“ Sissy Jupe.” 

“ Pardon my curiosity at parting. Related 
to the iiuuiiy ? ” ’' 

“I am only a poor girl,” returned Sissy. 
“I was sp]iarated from my father—^lie was 
only a stroller—and taken pity on by Mr. 
Griwlgi'ind. I have lived in the house ever 
since.” 

She was gone. 

“It wanted this to complete the defeat,” 
said Mr. James Harthouse, sinking, with a 
resigned air, on tlie sofa, after stfinding trans¬ 
fixed ji lUtle while. “Tlie defeat may now be 
considered pm-fectly accomplished. Only a 
poor girl—only a stroller—only .Tames Hart- 
lioiise made iiipihingof—only James Harthouse 
a Groat I’yramvl of failure.” 

The tireat Pyramid put it into his Iiead to 
go u]) the Nile. He took a pen upon the 
instant, and wrote the following note (in 
appropriate hieroglyphics) to his brotlier : 

Dear Jack. Ail up at Cukelon-ii, Unred out of 
die place, iniil goinj in fur ramela. Aflectiuuatoly, 

He rang the bell. 

“ Send my fellow here.”, 

“ Gone to bed air.” 

“ Tell him to got up, and pack up.” 

He w’lote two more notes. One, to Mr. 
Boundeiby, announcing his retirement from 
that part of the country, and showing where 
he would he found for the next fortnight. 
The other, similar in effect, to Mr. Gradgriu'cl. 
iVlmost as soon as the ink was dry upon 
their superscriptions, he had left the tall chim¬ 
neys of Coketown behind, and was in a railway 
carriage, tearing and glaring over the dark 
landscape. 

The moral sort of fellows might tmppose 
that Mr. James Harthouse derived spnie 
comfortable reflections afterward)^ from tliis 
prompt retreat, as one of his few actions that 
made any amends for anytliing, and as a 
token to liimself that he had escaped the 
climax of a very bad business. But it was 
not BO, at all. A secret sense of haviim failed 
and been ridiculous—«. drCad' of ^at 
I other fellows who went'!ii for Sifnilar sortt.of 
1 things, would say at his eacjjcnsc if lh.ey kheW 
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opfpressed bim, th&i wbat was about tbe 
' Ytsty paaaage -bi bis life was tbe one of aQ. 
otiK^ni be Vomd not have ovntted to on any 
aecouot, and the only one ,tbat made him 
.e^abamed of bimself. 

'■ TO THE SAVAGE BAR 

* Of "the numerous books that have been 
published on the colonisation of Canada by 
the French, there are few more entcrfciiuing 
than a work printed during the last century, 
which bears the singular title of A.dventures 
of the Sieur Lebcau, Advocate of the Pai'- 
JUameht; or, New and Curious Travels 

■ nmoUgst the Savages of North America.* 

The Sieur Lebeau was one who, it appears, 

■ had not thriven by his profession, and he 
laboured under the additional disadvantage 
of having given offence to certain persons of 
condition; in conscqucnco of which he be¬ 
came <ie»irous of leaving France ; and, early | 
in the year seventeen liandrc''' and twciitj^-1 
nine, exerting what, interest lie po,sscs.sed, I 
obtained a letter of recommendation to JMon-1 
sietiv ITocqiutrt, who had just been named 
lutondant of Canada, and was about to set 
out for that country. 'Pliis letter, he was 
assured, would jirocurc liim a situation in 
one of the Inteudaut’s ofiices, and, full of 
hope, ho set out for La Rochelle, where he' 
was to embark. On liLs way to that port, he 
fell in with one of those groups whicli were 
at that time frequently to bo seen on the 
high road of France. It ■wa.s a eliain of eon -' 
victs who were being conducted to the vcs.-tcl: 
destined to transjioi t Ihetu to penal .>5crvH ndc ^ 
in Canada. Some of them wej-e poacliors, i 
who haii beeniniproviilent enough to exercise | 
their calling on tiie royal dom.-dn ; but the' 
greater pai't. wci'o the younger scions of good | 
lamilies, whom their friends, in the most| 
affectionate manner, wero desirous to get rid i 
of. Amongst tlie latter class were the i 
Chevalier de Courbnisson, nephew of the | 
Attomey-licneraloftlie Parliament of Piiris ; i 
M. de Narbonne, son of the Commissary of 
Versailles; the Chevalier de Boauvillfi, of 
the province of Picardy ; and tlio Clievalier 
Texe, of Paris. De Narbonne had been 
arrestetl in his own apartmenis, just as he 
was preparing to dress for tlie day, and be 
now appeared m a splendid cliintx dressing- 
gown lined with blue taffeta, with slippers 
embroidered in silver. Short work hiul been 

, made with all these gentlomi'u ; they were 
oarri^id to Bic^tre witJiout trial, and then 
sent ciff to the port of embarkation. 

On Lebeau’s arrival at La Rochelle, lie 
went on boai’d the vessel called the Elephant, 
where he expected to meet Monsieur] 
' Hoequart; but once there, he discovcretl 
, that nifl letter of recommendation was only a_ 
;’tyapj that he was himself a prisoner, a nd' 

* 'Aventttres 4tt Sieur Lebeau, Avomt au Farlo- 
ineAV uu Voyt{M Omieux ut Nouvoux pormi Ics 
SiaMges.de I’Ameriquo &pteutrioiiale. 
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that ho was t0y|NrQ9^ to Canada in the same 
ca}>acity as nobleman in the chintz 
dressing-gown and his sixteen friends. 

Thehdepbant made a prosperous voyage 
unl^ reached the mouth of the river St. 
Lawrence, where she was wrecked ; the creW 
and passengers, however, escaped, and were 
humanely treated by tlio colonists already 
settled there. Lebeau’a genteel companiouB 
obtained situations as tutors in families; 
‘‘ the ordinary resource,” he observes, “ of all 
the well-born rogues who arrive from 
Europe tlw others found the means of 
existence how they could, ibr the only care 
the French government took of their convicts 
was sim])1y to transport them to Canad;g and 
prevent them from coming back again. 

In the eyes of the Paris lawyer the colo¬ 
nists presented a rather strange appearance. 
Tliey followed none of the pursuits of civi¬ 
lised life—did not even cultivate the soil-— 
liut addicted themselves entfrely to hunting 
for the sake of the skins of the animals tlnit 
wore abimdfuit. “ Every one,” says Lebeau, 
‘‘ weal’s a robe of fur crossed over the breast, 
and fastened at Uie waist by a girdle orna¬ 
mented with porcupines’ qudls ; these are 
made by themselves, aa well as their sandals, 
'whicli are of kid, or the skin of the sea-wolf.” 
Aa it would have been lost time to look for 
clients where there were no courts of law, 
Lebeau resolved to travel, and, ascending tbe 
iSt. Ijawreuce, visited Quebec, the settlement 
of tlie Three Rivers, and IMontreal. In tbe 
la.tter place ho enjoyed the specbiclo of the 
groat aiiuual fair, to whicli the ludian tribes 
aJways came in great numburs to bartel* their 
furs for European manufactures. This fair, 
wluch lasted three months, beg.m in May, 
and was held on tlie banks of the river, 
inside the palisades which formed the outer 
defence of Montreal. The Indians occupied 
huts, which, for fear of (juarrels, the colo¬ 
nists were prevented from entering by a 
cordon of sentinels; tlie sale* of spirits was 
also forbidden, but it took place nevertheless, 
and gave rise k many disturbances. Lebeau 
was Very much struck with tlic costume of 
the Red-skius, who, in addition to their Lidlan 
attire, arrayed themselves in gold -laced 
cocked hats, full-bottomed wigs, and court 
suits—the spoils of Rag Fair. He took a 
liking to the aliorlgines, though perhaps it 
was more on account of the si rvice tliey Wei'S 
likely to render him than from admiration of 
their customs and manners. Lebeau’s chief 
object in travelling weatwjird was to escape 
from Canada, and establish himself in the 
English colonies. With this view ho culti¬ 
vated an intimacy with some Isiptised Huruus 
who were established at Lorette, near Quebec, 
and for once his talents as au advocate appear 
to have been turned to account •, for he suc¬ 
ceeded in persuading a French merchant to 
offer these Hurous the value of a hundred 
and fifty livres (six pounds), iu European 
merchandise, provided they conducted Lebeau 
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to tlie Canadian frd^er. We will not in- lieaitation Ibe displaced the poKbrneiit;. ^ ' 
ouire too oarioadjrrifito the' French mer- the of it 'thh* ntleliieid 'hiM. 

venant’s motives 'in Ihoilitatiug the ^ht of ehouts of delighi^>aud Sicing the wnrtifhftdiiif^io' 
'his oountryman; but we may reimnd'Hhe the end of the paddle tt eano^ they‘it 
^leader, that Lebeau belonged' to a profiMsiou up in the midst and danoed runud it; 

.'that did not, at that time (does it now}), of showing it honour. They-then reconho^ i 
etand very high in public estimation. Tlie that the l^arer of. Uiis impoi*tanit,doet8n%iit 
. Mnrons agreed to escort Lebeau as far, as was a person whom they had eo'ueideinhfy 
.> itfamuzouac, a place two hundred leagues ill-treated, and feeling bound th mhke Mm 
from Quebec, where they promised to confide amends, they ransacked their stores for prd-; 
their clmrge to the care of an lioquois friend, sente. The chief of the Iroquois drawing 
. who would guide him to the first English near Lebeau, laid at his feet a handsome lot 
.fort, some thirty leagues further. In couse- of furs, stating that he offered them ** to cut 
oueuce of this arrangement, the French off the Iiair, the lie.ad, the body and the ifijm 


'IsiW^’er cast aside what remained of his of the otfeuce they had committed.” Th^, 
iWisian costume, and indued that of the he said, were in atonement for the blows the 
Hed-skins. It consisted of a coarse and sonie- lawyer had received ; a second lot- was 
what dirty shirt, a blue blanket, and niocas- intended to wipe out the spot wliere ho hail 


lirty shirt, a blue blanket, and niocas- intended to wipe out the spot wliere ho hwl 

__, his face was daubed with red and l>een dragged through the dirt; and so on 

yellow ochre, painted to imitate a serpent, with the various items of the assault. ' 
whoso tail terminated at the tip of his nose ; Cora|)eiisatiun, as they imagined (and very 


his hair was dressed after the fashion of the riglitly too) having now being mttde, the 
Harons, and he was altogether trausmo- Iroquois again examined the parchment, 
grified. and were excited to a frenzy of delight when 

Not so urell, however, but that a pai'ty of they beliehl tlie bit of dangling rod wax on 
Canadian trappers, e.asily discovered tlie awk- whicli the arms of the Court of Parliament 
ward lawyer beneath the Indian garb, and were impressed; neitlier could tliey maintain 
were, very near taking him back to Quebec, I themselves at the sight of the tin case in 
akeward being always given to tliose wdio; whicli tlie certificate was kept. TheyfaHci«l 
brtmght in a fugitive. 13ut whether the j that the case contained a luanitou, or spirit, 
prioe set upon his head was loo insignificant i and a small image of the Virgin being some- 
wheu it came to he divitlcd, or wlielher soft^ j how or oth<-r an inmate of the same rece|>- 
eawder made the trappers merciful wu can-' lade, they asked i.clieaa if he thought thetu 
not say; cei-tain it is that he was allowed to I worthy to kiss the cover of the ease. He 
proceed. But it was only to fall into worse ( very gravely gave them permission to do so, 
hands—those of a band of Iroquois, wlio, | which made tlieir sense of satisfaction com- 
muatefing in greater force than his escort,! plete. It may he cpiestioned whether so 
dispci-sed the Hurons, and made Lebeau their much respect was ever shown to a lawyer’s 
prisuner, pummelitig him well in the first certificate, eitlier before or since, 
instance, on account of certain pugnacious Having deprived Lehefiu of liis oiiginal 
-demonsti’.ationa on his jiart, and then hustling guides, the least the 1 roqnois could do now 
and drugging him with them into captivity, was to replace them. It mattered little to 
If ever there wci-o occasion for eloquent them which way they travelled, and they 
ideadiug now was the time. Lchcan exerted turned their faces in the direction of Narau- 
hiniself°aiul caifie out strong. As soon as he zouac. Companionship making them more 
could recover his breath, he told the Iroquois familiar, and having exhibited their own war 
as great a fib as his invention could coin, dances, one evening when they encamped in 
He came into those woods, he said, in order a quiet glade, they insisted on the lawyer’s 
to make a plan of the country; as soon os he showing off in the same manner. Not having 
bad accomplished his task, it was the iuteu- a war dance ready, he performed a jig, of the 
tioD of the governor of the province to level kind that was then called a pistolet, and kept 
all tlie mountains which the Indians found it it up with so much vigour that at last he fell 
so aiiticult to climb, to convert the d6hrls to the ground from sheer lassitude. Tlie 
into dams for the waters that would be col- Iroquois supposed that this accident was a. 
lected in the valleys, and then create cnor- part of the hgure, and declared that they liad\ 
mous lakes, which would speedily be tilled never seen a spirit (their name for a Freofdi- 
by multitudes of heavers. The Iroquois were man) dance so gracefully ; and that, immdj 
enchanted at hearing such good news. . It it was impossible for any one to dance h^ttar* 
seemed, indeed, too good to be true, and they unless he were a Jesuit or a Barefoot Friw 
observed that if Lebeau had been sent on this (recollet friar) ! They begged liim to rej)^ 
mission by the Onontio (the name they gave the enterUuument, but this ws3 beyond hp; 
to the governor), he must, of course, ms pro- power ; on subsequent oooasioim. hqweire% 
vided with a blaiic (passport). This did not he always took care, when he thought he^ 
at all disconcert our friend; in order to had danced long enough, to wind up wiUi 
reeommeud himself to the English, he had tumble. ' 

taken care to bring with him his lawyer’s Our legal friend, hpwever, did itoVget.’,td, 
certificate (lettres d’avooat), and without Ms journey’s end without running si^gres^ 
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risks tiuut wy he Ji 6 :d yet incurred. The 
party of Iroquois got tued of seeing him 
T caper; their veneration for the tin case sub- 
eiaedi and they left liobeau to the care of one 
' of their number^ who had so little respect for 
. the parchment certificate, that he made more 
than one attempt to kill its owner. He was 
saved from at^hropophagy by an Indian girl 
of the tribe of the Abenkauises, named Marie, 
whose parents, addicted also to cannibalism, 
were equally desirous of feasting upon the 
parliamentary advocate. It was only by 
tapiung their brandy-cask when they were 
asleep, that Mario succeeded in dispelling 
from their sober thoughts that a lawyer was 
good to eat. But having done so much for 
Lebeau, the young lady manifested a desire 
to appropriate him to herself, not os an 
eatable, but as a husband, and one morning 
she informed him that she had dreamt a 
Jesuit bad united them. As the dreams of the 
Indians were supposed to be uispirations of 
the Maniton, or Great Spirit, this vision was 
not to be disregarded, and Lebeau was only 
saved from an immediate s.acriiico at the 
altar by dreaming, in his turn, that the Jesuit 
who was to marry tlicin was one who did 
duty on tlio other side of the Canadian fron¬ 
tier. By this stratagem he reached the 
English settlements, and we need scarcely 
say that Uie fair Abeukauise added another to 
the long list of young ladies who have put 
their trust in perfidious man. 

M. Leheau’s volume conlaiui^ beside.s many 
other romantic incidents of personal adven¬ 
ture, much that was considered highly 
curious at the time he wrote concerning the 
habits of the Canadian Indians, but which 
Bubseqricnt travellers have made the world 
better acquainted with. 


A BUNDLE OPCKOTCHETS. 


It is interesting to look back at the pro¬ 
jects of former years—^projects which excited 
"astonishment in their day, and which have had 
a variable result in success or failure.* Tlie 
number of uncompleted, half-developed inven¬ 
tions is not to be estimated, wliich are always 
holding the inventors in suspense between 
fortune or ruin. Taking one subject alone 
—the means of* travelling—it would be 
found that, notwithstanding the wonders 
already done, there are numerous plans, 
clever or ahsnnl, as the case may be, 
always ready to effect something still 
more wonderful. Some of these, accord¬ 
ing to the present length, and breadth, 
and depth of our knowledge, we are dis¬ 
posed to laugh at, under a conviction that 
thsy will never be otherwise than laughing- 
stocks; others we regard as possible thou^ 
bold, desirable though costly, probable though 
uncertain; while a third group we at once 
aoknowl^ge to be possible, reasonable, and 

* VoL viL, page 367. 


in every wky advantageous 5 rather , delayc.l 
by the oddities of prejudice, than by, any 
difficulties inherent in themselves. ■' 

Z^tance-meaaurers are waiting to be used, 
as soon as society shall see fit to use thi^ 
We do not mean pedometers for pedestrians, 
or odometers for road-makers, put index- 
hands, whereby to judge how far a cab has 
travelled. Cab refom, as we all know, has 
been a very noisy and a very small reform; 
something useful has been done, but some¬ 
thing more is wanted. Whether the measurers 
or meters will ever render this desirable service 
time must show; but inventors have not 
been backward. There are many curious con¬ 
trivances, patented or otherwise, bearing on 
this matter. In most of them, every com¬ 
plete revolution of the cab wheels causes a 
particular toothed wheel to revolve through 
the space of one tooth; one revolution of 
this toothed wheel causes a second toothed 
wheel to revolve through the distance of one 
tooth ; this occurs a third and perhaps even 
a fourth time ; and an index hand on a dial 
plate finally shows how many miles and yards 
the cab has run since the apparatus began to 
work. Where the fact to be determined is, 
not how far the vehicle has iniu, but how 
manji persons have entered it, there have 
been devised springs on the door-step, govern¬ 
ing ail index hand and a wheel or two. Bnt 
the distance measurers for cabs, and the 
number indicators for omnibuses, are alike 
waiting to be called for. 

Why it is that we reject all improve¬ 
ments in our London omnibuses, surpasses 
comprehension. Perhaps there is some kind 
of vested right, by which- we chiim especial 
ownership in the lowest, narrowest, dimest, 
and most comfurlless of such vehicles, allow¬ 
ing Liverpool, and Manchester, and Glasgow 
to go far ahead of ns. Yet look what a 
benevolent inventor has done for us. He 
gives us, in his trinniphaut “new dmuibn^ a 
separate compartment for each passenger, 
upwards of twenty-six inches w’de, which 
obviates the possibility of robbery, or in¬ 
fection, or annoyance of any kind, whilst, 
should it be desired, communication is easily 
maintainable. He provides an outside gal¬ 
lery, with a separate door to each comport¬ 
ment, which does away with the nuisance 
formerly experienced, especially by ladies, of 
entering at the end of the omnibus. And 
there is also furnished for our use a method 
of reaching the roof by steps placed at the 
end, intended as a great improvement upon 
the present clumsy, and dangerous and incon¬ 
venient mode by which we become outsiders. 
Those accustomed to the leading London 
thoroughfares know something of this stranger 
—it tried to struggle itself into existence, os 
omuibnaos in general did some thirty years 
ago, when ShiUlbeer fought his battle a^inst 
stage-coaches; the omnibuses triumphed over 
the coaehes; but this new pi^eular omnibus 
did not succeed in maintaining its position 
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in Bociotj j it west out, or ma Tinthdrwwo. 
Tlieu thore is aUothor omnibuB i-eformet, 
who claiou to have - effected still more in 
our bel>oo£. He states that his omnibua 
has an interior space five inches hi^ier 
and four iucheB wider than that of ordinary 
omnibuses; that there is a check-string 
'* for each passenger : that there is an easy 
mode of access to the outside for ladies as well 
as gentlemen; that the seats within are Be}>a- 
raled one fi-om another, and are more roomy 
than ordinary ; that the heads of the outside 
passengers are three feet lower than those ot 
the passengers who mount the formidable roofs 
of our present omnibuses; that the driver, 
without moving from his seat, can speedily 
unroll an awning which will shelter the out¬ 
siders in rainy weatiier ; and that the vehicle 
is neither more ponderous nor more expensive 
than thase of ordinai’y;, construction. The 
truth, or otherwise, of these statements we 
cannot determine; wo only know that it is 
highly desirable that it should ht investigated. 

The velocipedes, 7 >edomotives, and mamimo- 
tives, have tried hard to roll themselves into 
public favour ; bat they have not succeeiled. 
Once, BOW and then, we espy such a prodne- 
timi, the overtime work of some ingenious 
meonanic, but wo have ijitherto observed his 

1 work to be harder thaw walking. 

^e Tourists’ Portable Life-boat is declared 
! \fy its inventor to be the lightest boat ever 
made for crossing rivers and lakes, considcr- 
; ing its strength ittid buoyancy. It can, we 
i are told, be taken !fco pieces or put together in 
a few minutes ; and when folded up, it lies 
snugly within a space of forty inches long, 
twelve broad, and'six deep. The account 
which the inventor gives of his travels, and 
of ills search for eggs by the aid of this boat, 
is quite graphic, and even magniloquent. 
C..H. has had a man following him for tairty 
miles a day, through rugged grounds, over 
faiU and heathci', with this sort of boat car¬ 
ried at his liack, and used, when required, for 
crossing the lakes and visiting the is’auds in 
them, in seax-clt of ornithological siiscimens in 
the West Highlands of Scotland and the 
adjacent isles in the summer of eigiiteen 
hundred and (ifty. C. 11. wishes to inform 
thfiildvers of that encluinting study, oniitho- 
lo^, tltai, by his long and indeiatigable prac¬ 
tice, he has been enabled to omerve the 
attitudes and habits of Britisli birds in general. 
Haring tlie three summers of eighteen hun¬ 
dred and iorty-eight, forty-nine, and fifty, he 
has travelled through Scotland and the Wes¬ 
tern and Orkney Isles; in the cotirae of 
which 'time he has collected, with his own 
hands, upwards of four thousand specimens 
of birds and eggs! He has persevered so 
much in the capture of some rare specimens, 
that he lias sometimes kept his clothes on for 
fourteen days and nights in succession, and, at 
times, has had very inclement weather to 
contend with—running, walking, creeping, 
and watching,. without getting more sleep 

than dn occasional wh^'fer a few thinutes at 
a time, when nature could stand it no lotiger,'. 
and he really began to think his heavy water- 
boots would grow to his lags. Now, if praq*' 
tice; with much fatigue, is of any use in' 
teaching one the nature and habits of birds, 

C. H. has no hesitation in stating that he 
never met with any one who has gone 
through so much labour in collecting and 
preserving those highly-important and bean- , 
tiful objects of nature, whose solitudes, 
haunts, and breediug-plaoeB, can only be 
found and approachedfwith great zeal. A 
very Wilson or Audubon, truly ! We would 
respect the boat, for the sake of the man, 
irrespective of its actual merits, whatever 
they may be. 

Portable boats have been an object of much 
interest and solicitude to many ingenious in¬ 
ventors. Every reader knows how the 
(Janadian-voyagears carry their boats over 
the portages, in the prosecution of the fui-- 
trade ; and most rentiers may know that the 
desire of efl'eeting this double result—the 
man carrying the boat, and the boat carrying 
the man—has led to many ingenious inveu- ! 
tions. A few years ago, when India-rubber 1 
elotli w.HS in the heyday of its novelty, men 1 
were full ol ])]ans concerning portable boats. | 
'I'here was built, in France a sort of pontoon ! 
about a hundred feet long, consisting of a 
skeleton-frame which wsis easily detached 
and folded-into one-sixth of the space which 
it occn()ied a.s a boat; it folded togetlier like 
a portfolio, the frame being liinged to the 1 
keel. It was covered with India-rubber j 
cloth, and wa.s provided with partitioned air- - i 
cells in vatlous parts, in such a boat it is 
asserted that more than a hundred tons 
of wood and wine were safely navigated 
down the Youue and Seine from Anxerre to 
Paris. Thelnoat was then taken to pieces in three 
or lour minutes, and conveyed back on two 
small carts. Wticu we want ^jortable boats, 
inventors are at hand, it is plain. 

He who would duly study the project for 
balloon-steering, moat rise betimes, and spend 
a long day ni>OD it. What of the self-propel¬ 
ling rotaiy balloon ? All fair and above-, 
board, of course. The balloon, being made, to 
rotate by a hand passed over it, is expected 
—^if it behave as a reasonable balloon should— 
to progress through the air; and as it is iu 
itself a sort of buoyant screw, it will progress 
at each rotation through a distance equal to 
one thread of.the screw; an engine.iit^he 
oar is to be worked by steam-powei^ gMe- 
rated by hydrogen or corn-gas ; and while the 
balloou is its own propeller, the cai* is its own 
rudder, for the course of the balloon is to be 
guided by shifting the points of suspension 
of the car. Then, the Oharvolant, or carriage 
drawn by kites—what a pity if such a brave .. 
locomotive should be burned ! How that 
there is a double-bodied phaeton; that there 
are two kites to furnish the propeUing-power; 
that the driver in ^e phaeton can vaiy the 
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obliquity of these kites; that the variatioo 
oof obliquity cau be accommodated to the 
(Erection and force of the wind; that t'wo 
large kites will suffice to drive the phaeton; 
along a eomtnon road by the power of the 
wind—all is duly set forth. And it has also 
been aiiTiounced as an indubitable fact that, 
once upoh a time, the Charvolant conveyed 
sevei'al persons from Loudon to Bri dol at a 
high speed. Then there is an Aerial bTachine, 
■with sails projecting from either side of the 
car, and from a jointed axle susj)ended over 
the car,; another Aei^l Machine, with two 
cylindrical balloons, two revolving wheels, 
two propelling floats, and a rudder ; a third 
Aerial Machine, furnished with sails put in 
motion byaclock-spriiig; also a Navigable Bal¬ 
loon, with jixles projecting lab rally, to imp.art 
rotary motion to aails shapi'd like screw- 
•projjeUers ; also a Locomotive Balloon, with 
a car shaped like a boat, asteeriiii' apparatus, 
having tlje movements of a bird s bvil, and a j 
buoyant apparatus, for converting it into aj 
life-boat in case it sliould fall into the sea ; 
also a Navigable Btdlooii, 'witJi a provision for j 
receiving into the car the gas nol wanted in \ 
tlie balloon, and two centrifugal bellows, 
whereby this sup]il(:nientary g.as may blow 
the whole affiiir along in any required direc¬ 
tion, There does, in fact, seem tri have been 
a detei'iniiieii opiuiuii formed, among many 
persons skilled in inecbiujical conti ivain-es, 
that there must, shall, and ■will he some ap¬ 
paratus contrived foi’ steering or governing 
the moveinenta of balloons and oilier aori;il 
machines. It is true that nothing has yet 
been accomiillskediu this way, even by our most 
skilful aeronauts; and the men of science, 
as distinguished from the men of pnactiee, 
entertain very decided opinions concerning 
tlio impracticability of all such plans. Yet 
it wouhl not do to accept this dictum too ‘ 
explicitly ; there may he something in ru,ierve,' 
to astonish us by and by in tliir matter. i 
The deatli of the atmospheric railway hasi 
not quite killed all tbe'^^rojcct'^ for new | 
Bystema of railway'propulsion. Here is one! 
now before us, which the inventons, in tlie! 
happy spirit which distinguishe.s iin'entors' 
generally, insist will ho an iinmensL* im- ■ 
provement on our present plans. It is all | 
■very easy and straightforward. I)i\ide' 
your railway into portions of a hundred 
yards or so ; place across the line at each 
division, a kind of trough or oblong box,: 
made oi iron, and embedded beneath the! 
rails ; let three vertical axles spiiiig up from 1 
the box, one in the middle, and one on each j 
side of the railway; let three horizontal, 
■wheels sui'monnt the three axles; place a pair | 
of auT'engines at hand, in such {lusilion that | 
the pistons shall act on the outside wheels; i 
lay an iron pipe beneath the whole length of, 
railway, with bi’anoh-pipes to the air-engines;; 
place a steam-engiue at intervals of ten miles, 
to pirtially exhaust the air from this pipe; 
then, by a hocus-pocus of steam-engines, ■ 


air-pumps, air-engines, inUin«|»pes,. bfanob- 
pipes, vertical axles, hori^sontal wheels, trao^ 
tiou-rails, starting-valves, and reveniag- 
valves, manage .railway transit much more 
cheaply than by locomotives. 

One of our iieighboura acro.ss the Euglisfa, 
Channel, bravely daring the dangers of the 
se.a, invites ns to take a pleasure-trip per 
railway lieneatli the salt water of the chann^ 
itself; only asking us to wait, if convenient, 
until he shall have made his railway. \^iat 
he proposes to do, or proposes for otluuu to 
do, in some nudefiued future, is nearly as 
follows. Take some strong ii-on plates, or • 
plates of cast iron; make them into a tube 
or tunnel twenty-one miles in length ; rivet 
them, and pitch them, and doctor them, until 
they will eflectually resist the entrance of 
water; let your tube be large enough to 
abiiil a double line of railway ■within ; give 
to the ])obitiou of your tube such a slope 
:d()Hg the bottom of the sea, that the descent 
of a railway train will aflbrd impetus enough 
to enable it to ascend in the second half of its 
journey, so that you may work your railway 
witbout any kind of locomotive ; or, if the. 
train cannot quite complete its ascending-: 
course, give it a lift by a stationary engine “ 
and a rope on slioro. As for the dilHculties^ 
wliat are they ? J)lllicultie.s ai‘o tbiugs made 
to be coiKjucri'd ; and tho worthy engineer 
liiiigliH them aw.-iv. Tie only wonts a round 
nunibor of millions sterling, to dcfiuy tho 
cxjii'UHC; and all the snlisidiaiy arrauge- 
inents .shall be made to your heart’s content. 

“ riicse tunnels beneath the sea,” he tells us, 

“ would not prevent navigation; two light- 
lioiises might he erected at tlie entrances of 
the-tubes; also several smaller ones between 
the lighthouses of France and Bugland. 
Tlicse beacons, which may bear the names at 
the different nations of the earth, should he 
liglited up at nighty and would indicate out¬ 
wardly the position of the suhmai'ine railway, 
so that mariners should not cast anchor over 
it, as the tube n.ight be damaged. The day 
and night lights of the lighthouses should he 
traiisiuitted through the tube (covered inter¬ 
nally with a coating of enamel or lead) by 
means of reflecting metal plates. The upper 
pai-t of the tulie should have some strong 
glass windows placed at equal distances, aaxd 
gas, which would complete the lighting be¬ 
tween the beacons. The carriages might 
also be open, or have glazed roofs, to enable 
the passengers to profit by the various lights. 
We greatly admire the use of the woi'ds 
“ would ■’ and “ should ;” they arc ifiuch safer 
than “ will” and “shall." When this Anglo- 
French Submarine Bailway shall have been 
constructed, and shall occupy a page in 
Bradshaw, we will make a point of re- 
jiortLiig farther uiion it; meanwhile, we 
will observe that tunnels or iron tubes 
immersed in the water have formed part ot 
many railway schemes ; projectors think tlaSfc 
as we are wafted 'through a. hollow b eam 
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Irom Carnarvon toiAnglft^ at a hei|;lit'o^ 
one or two hundred feet ib the ai^, there 
nay be nothintt 'topecraHy abshrd in the 
rappoptJon that vra could be carried in a 
tube immersed in the ^ater. Tlie lliames 
Tunnel is a success, mecbaui(»illy, though not 
commercially ; and, leaving a wide margin 
for absurdities, it is possible that an iron 
tube on the bed of a river may be practicable, 
as well as a brick tube beneath the bed. 

The Aerial Pontoon Bailway SnqicDsion 
Biidgc, to cross the Channel from England 
to Irance — we have it on paper, and, 

. perchance, the Coming Man may see it 
in fact. The inventor rebukes those who 
laugh, by reminding them tliat steam boats, 
locomotives, tubular bridges, and electric 
telegraphs, were all laughed at in the early 
days of their history. Bemember, says 
he, that hydrogen is only one-fifteeiith part 
the weight of atmosplieric air; therefore, 
get your hydrogen, and work as follows:— 
Make your britl^ first. It is to be formed 
of preserved tinibei’ and wire ropes. It is to 
be in portions three hundred feet long, witli 
strong girdera; these portions are to be con¬ 
nected, end to end, until you have enougli 
of them to cross tlm Channel. The girders 
th^selves will form the sleepera for the 
niils ; and, as they are to be forty feet apart, 
Veshall have a monster railway-g.augoofforty 
feet—broadest of all broad gauges. Tlien to 
hold up your bridge. You must have aerial 
pohtoouB, a hundred and twenty feet in length 
by forty feet in diameter; they will be cylin¬ 
drical, witli rounded ends; one will lie 
placed under each junction ; all will be filled 
with hydrogen. You will move your bridge 
and pontoons, by means of anchors, eight to 
be placed in a group, at intervals of nine 
hundred feet along the whole length of the 
bridge. Thus will your railway bridge be 
suspended at a respectable height in tlie air; 
and hydrogen,' pontoons, girders, wire-ropes, 
anchors, locomotives, and carrijiges—if they 
behave properly—will waft you across the 
Oiianncl in half-au-hour. 

The Thames Central Railway is a bold 
scheme, and, to many, will seem a wild one; 
yet it is propounded by an engineer who has 
(^iie, and is doing, great tilings; and wc 
mist be cautious how we venture to smile 
down anything from such a qaaitcr. At 
present, legislative sanction is wanting ; but 
the day may arrive when both skill and 
capital will be forthcoming to complete the 
work. Let na imagine a railway rising 
boldly above the levm of the Thames, and 
running abmg nearly equidistant between its 
shores. It will run from Westminster 
Briilge to London Bridge. Its supports 
will be so light and graceful as to offer no 
obstruction to tlie view from Whitehall 
Cardens and the Temple Gardens, and the 
few other spots whence a view can be ob¬ 
tained. Tlie railway will, in effect, be a 
li station nearly from end to end^ whereby the 


K later railwajrs .''maj 'form h jancUon. 

ere will be a water-way for barque a&d 
small craft beneath, ahd ttyp. water-wajts 
for steamers between the-railway and 
the respective shores. By means of float-;, 
ing fenders connected with the support¬ 
ing columns, the river lu'aiiic will be 
definitely arranged into distinct trains, or 
streams—peihaps with greater facdlities for 
river trade than if no railway existed. Iliere 
will be approaches from ail the bridges, 
whereby to jiick up nassengers from every¬ 
where to everywhereS-always provided that 
the existing companies will carry their lines 
from the present termini to the banks of 
the Thames. Barges and crafl will receive 
goods from the railway, or supply goods to it, 
by a due .arr.aii"ement of the space between 
the columns. Bassengers and goods from 
Aberdeen (the .Tohn-o’-Qroat’s Grand Eaton- 
sion is not yot finished) to Dover, or from 
York to Brigliton, or from Harwich to 
Soi4harapton,may cross the Thames (perhaps) 
without leaving their carriages. 

It may be left to eacli reader to decide for 
himself in respect to these v.arious schemes, 
and others wbieli almost daily meet the eye in 
the newspapers, whether the prf>jects are so 
absurd as to be simply laugiied at, and then 
laid aside; or are possilile and desirable, hut 
scarcely probable ; or are jirobable and desir¬ 
able, and worthy of our sujiport and commeu-' 
datioii. All we mean liere to insist u|)on, is, 
tliat me.chaiiieal inventors have always on 
baud an aecnmulated stock of schemes ready 
for tlie public; and that it is profitable for 
the piibiie, once now and then, to overhaul 
the stock, and see of what it consists. 


SHINING STABS. 

Shins, yo stars of liravcn, 

On a world of pain! 

See old Time destroying 
All oar hoarded gaiu; 

All our Bwrctcat floircis, 
Every stately sliiine. 

All nur haid-earned glory, 
Every dream divine! 

Shine, ye stars of heaven, 

Qn the rolling years! 

See Imw Tiiiio consoling 
Dries the saddest tears, 

Bids the darkest storm-clouds 
I’ass in gontle rain; 

While tipspring in glory, 
Flowers and dreams again I 

Shine, yc stars, of he-iren, 

On a world of fear! 

See how Time, avenging, 
Bringoth judgment hero; 

Weaving ill-won honouis 
To a wry crown ; 

Bidding-hard hearts perish ; 
Ossting'proud-hearts down. 
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the pictured. Tbe.iOOitotrTman refused,iuul at which it was arowed 4diat thejr must 
the informer di$ the act himself, and Was fight for their rights and^'^berties, or lose 
hooted by the boys all the way home. The them. Summonses were sent throujgdi tlte 
first thing he did was to snatch up a gun, and state for the citizens of outlying places to come 
threaten the Vioys, to which they replied by into Boston, and witness the existing latate of 
snowballing his house. He fired from a thiu;,^, and see what, should be done. There 
windi^'Sr and killed a boy—an innocent little would have been a battle about tlie tea, if a 
fellow, who had never dreamed of being a company of unknown men had not ventured 
martyr so early, if at all, and who was de- upon a curious proceeding to reudpr it un- 
clared not to have been concerned in throwing necessary. Tlie watch consisted, as wa have 
the snowballs—no harm if he had. Boys said, of twenty-five men. Double that number 
would be no boys if they were too timid or retired from the meeting, turned their coats, 
proper - behaved to snowlx-ill a fellow who and some say otherwise disguised themselves, 
destroyed their pictures, and then took up a quietly went on board in the dusk, and 
gun when they told him their minds about it. einiitied out all the tea into the dock. This 
But here was a martyr already ; and so was the true declaration of war against Great 
stands this young fellow in history. He was Britain by her North American eolonies. This 
the first person slain in the American revo- was the act by which some fifty gentlemen of 
lotion, whicli instimted a new order of govbm- Boston put their necks in peril, and committed 
ment and a new method of social existence in themselves tind their families to the dire 
the world. Not all Boston only, but a great chances of a great revolution. Tender wives 
number of citizens from the country attended and discreet children in fifty liouses forlmre 
his funeral. All were aware of something to ask, that late autumn night,, where the 
portentous in the solemnity of the fnuer.al of] head ot the house had been. One such Wife 
that boy ; and not a few said to each other tliere was, who, tliinking her hush.and’s shoes 
that another great act in the world’s history might bo damj), took them up, when he had 
had opened over his grave. Snowballs imnie- put on bis slippers, to dry them, and found 
diately became sigiuticant, as every incident in them a quantity of tea. She concealed her 
beoomes typical in iimes of strong popular consternation, emptied and wilted them cjiro- 
axtntement. Eleven days after tlie death of tolly, shook the rest of his clothes, and asked 
first victim the lirat great riot occurred, no queslions till the King of Knghind ceased 
and it began with snowballing a sentinel, to have power in tlie Dnitcd States. 

The more soldiers gathered, or were A great and memorable revolution was 
march^ to the spot, the more snowballs that., ushered in by these incidents. Inci- 
were thrown, till, their patience being fx- denis more solemn and more striking seem 
Vinneiftil, they fired, in consequence of some now, in this summer of eighteen hundred and 
unknown person having uttered the wonl fifty-four, to indicate that a change not less 
“firisi!” Three persons were killed, several weighty is at hand. Massachusetts is now a 
werq wounded; and the revolution was begun, sovereign State, and Boston is a metropolis. 
It is a mai-ked feature of that time th.-ii The inhabitants have now l.ein trained in 
the soldiers went about with bludgeons, political action for eighty years; and that 
when not allowed to carry other arms, threat- action has mtule them so proud of their 
ening and using overbo.iring language to nationality, such devout worshippers of their- 
every citizen who looked them in’the face. Federal (Jnion, that any great and genertd 
We shall find ti paTullcl to this, as .well as commotion, political or social, must proceed 
to other ineidenta, when we glance over the from some prodigious cause, and involve vast 
events of the present summer. consequences. Wiat has just been, and is 

Next came the curious affair of the tea. still, hapjteiiing at Boston, does indeed deserve 
It was ho]ied in England, and by the royalists the most earnest attention of all who ape 
in America, tliat tea would be adniittsed when interested in human welfare and eoeial 
other articles were not, because it was sent wisdom. 

bj*the East India Company; but tea was After Mfws.achusetts became a sovereign 
taxed without the consent, of the colonists. State, her people abolished negro slavery— . 
like other articles; and it was therefore for- cliiefly, it niiiy be observed, through the sen- 
bidden, after a public meeting of the citi- siltle, persevering, and most virtuous efforts 
zens, to be landed. The meixdiants to whom of a negro woman, called Mum Bet, to obtain 
it was wmsigned refused to say that they her own fntedom. She got it; and thatall. 
■Would not receive it; but, alarmed by sundry her race followed. Many years after, Maisa- 
tokmiB that this was to be the occasion of elmsetts made a law like that of Eu^and,' 
coiU^L, they proposeil to advise their British whereby every slave that touches her soil 
cqi^^poitdeuts to take back the tea. This liecomes free. Other of the New England 
not enough. The tea should not even States made a similar law ; and the iuitabi- 
pass the custom-house, it was decided ; and tniits foudJy believed that they had done with 
twenty-five men were set to watch over it negro slavery for ever. But, alas! they were 
to prevent its being touched by friend or in federal union with slave States, which bare 
foe. A public meeting was held, which fontod means, through the apatliy or timidity, 
disowned the go.vemor^ ordei^ to disperse, or worse, of the fype States, -to control the 
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action of the -wholp in regard to fflaves, or 
free blacks whom, anj fellow may <dioose to call 
slaves. For many ydara, the slaves Lave ran 
away, by hundreds and thousands, t(> Canada ; 
and the slave-catchers, who are paid accord¬ 
ing to the number they capture, have for 
some time been kidnapping more and more 
free persons of colour, and running them 
down to places whence it is diflScult to recover 
them, and where many have been hidden for 
a long course of miserable years. This is an 
evil and crime which the Boston people could 
withstand without much difficulty before ihe 
passing, of the Fugitive Slave Dill, but that 
measure is now driving the matter fast to an 
issue. It. is enough to say in this pi ace (where 
our - business is with tlie social aspects 
of politics), that the Fugitive Slave Law is 
considered by the vast majority of the inha¬ 
bitants of Massachusetts an uncoustitutioiial 
act. It overbears the constitution of the 
state, and requires of the citizen.—or may 
require of them at any moment—acts which 
are illegal according to the constitution under 
j which they live. Jly tliat con.stitHlion, there 
I can be no slave within their bounds ; whereas, 
by the new law, they are punishable for treat¬ 
ing a negro fugitive otherwise than as a slave, 
and for not delivering him up to his owner. 
Such a contrariety cannot go on j and the 
hour for decision—the hour for a choice, lie- 
tweon the two contra,dictory constitutions— 
is obviously approaching. How it lias been 
hastened within alow weeks we will now .»ee. 

■ Ever since the bill passed which compels 
I the giving npof every fugitive who is claimed 
uuies,s he can prove Ids fi-eedom ou the spot, 
it has been known that the kidnttpjiurs sent 
by the owners, use very little scruple aViout 
identifyiug the persons sought. A letter, 
addressed to a kidnapper under arrest, and 
intercepted by that accident, explains the 
matter very fully. It avows that the loss 
occasioned by the running away of slaves is 
, so serious tiwit the ownci's must make up for 
1 it by catching any negroes they can get hold 
I of; and this is done so often that no man, 
I woman, or child with a dark skin feels safe, 

I although legally ns free as our readers ami 
I ourselves. The kidnappers got into the con- 
I fidence of the negro shopman, waiter, or 
i mechanic who has no suspicion of their 
I quality. They learn their personal mai'ks, and 
1 the leading points of their history; they draw 
outthear affidavits and descriptions; they arrest 
, the man or woman at some helpless moment, 
and too often carry him or her away before the 
abolitionists and lawyers of the place know 
of the circumstances. One result of this out¬ 
rageous abuse is, that the populations of the 
towns and villages are become more awake 
and ready, and more excitable when an arrest 
takes place. Every newspapta- from the 
northern states now contains paragraphs, 
pointing out districts where kidnappers are 
supposed to be prowlin.g; and the capture 
is becoming more difficult every season. 


This state of things can im 'more-be borne 
.for a oontinnauce than ‘neighbourhood 
of hostile Indians. Another result of the 
abuse is, that the negroes are b^emu- 
ing ca^itious; and more than caatiou^->~ 
cunning. There is a man named Jemes, a 
market-gardener, at Pittshuig, in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, whoso ounning wits have been much 
sharpened by the persecution of his rac& 
Not long ago, two goiitlenien (for these inffi- 
mouB do,<;s hunt in couples) made acquaintance 
with Jones, and were so very polite and kind 
as to lead him to suspect what sort of gentry 
they were. Following their lead, he let them 
know of some seal- or mole or something 
under his clothes—^your real fugitive is 
known by the weals of the whip—and looked 
mysteriously and talked evasively when they 
wanted to hear his story. Without having 
said so, he left them in the belief that ho had 
come from Old Virginny within a year. As 
he expected, he was arrested that night by his 
new friends ; and a very stron.sr .etise they 
made of it next moniiiig. Nothing could be 
more complete than their Storj’- and their 
proofs; and there were many in that crowded 
court—^for in this case secrecy was out of the 
question—who believed that tho poor fellow 
before them would never be hie own man 
again. 

“ VVell, Jones,’’ said the comniisioner, wlicu 
tlie eliiiui was couqilcte, "this seems a very 
clear ease. Have you aiiythiug to say against 
your being dulivorod to your old master ? ” 

" Why yes, sir,” said Jones, “ I should like 
to call somebody to sjieak for me.” 

“ Call away, tlieu. Whom will you call ? ” 
“ 1 thought I saw Mr. A. in court.” 

Mr. A. instantly stepped forward. 

‘‘You know me, sir, I think '! ” 

“ Yes, Jones, 1 do.” 

“ Swear him, tlieu,” said Jones j and Mr. 
A, was sworn. 

"How long have you known me. Mi-. A. ? ” 
“About thirty years,—as loiig as I have 
lived in Pittsburg.” And then Mr. A. told 
what he knew of Jones. He was followed by 
Mr. B., an eminent citizen who had known 
Jones for thirly-onc yeai-s. Everybotly except 
the claimants began to cheer up now, and 
some suspected a jOke. 

“ Anybody else, Jones ? ” asked the Com¬ 
missioner. 

“Why, sir, there’s one I should like to 
ask a question or two of,—tho Mayor of 
Pittsburg. Tho mayor was sent for, and 
{iresently appeared, and took the oath. 

“ You know me, Mr. Mayor ? ” 

“Yes, Jones, 1 should think so. Why, my 
wife and I have bought our vegetables of you 
every week for thirty years.” 

A loud laugh rang through the courts 
and presently through the city. The. 
kidnappers slunk away; but they were 
arrested at the door for an attempt at abduc¬ 
tion, and canned to jaiL 
Escaped slaves, however, have not often the 

















. cunning i-, and it Jb not to be wished people were breaking ipto'the. botwe, 
that ^ey^sboiila.,' Or, cunning be, as it is, and off went the meetingf to see. ,It'was sO; 
the vice.ofplaves^ all complexions and in the black citizens were batterj^ 4^7 ftt the 
all latitudes), it is less able in the ignorant court house door with a beam, yfiSfih .the/ 
slave than iu the man who has tilled his own used as a battering-ram. . Several trhites 
ground, and managed his own trade for thirty rushed to get hold of the beam, and ^^Ogj^t 
yeaip. well with the negroes, till the door g^Ve wa^. 

AiSTHONT Burks,—^ the sufferer who has A pistol shot had been heard from wit^to 
uhcoDBciously brought old Massachusetts to the liall: it was followed b^ more in the 
I its present pass,—has ruined himself by a streets; and a shower of bnckbats brought 
step which has no cunning iu it at all. down the court house windows iu shivers. 
Me had run away from Yirgiuia last winter, Amid tlie rattle of glass, the roar of ihe 
j it is believed. It is proved tliat he was crowd, and the popping of pistols, the heavy 
earning his U\ iug iu Boston, on the first of bang of the beam was heard tlU the door 
last ^rch. Wishing to let his family know crashed down, and yet louder was the steady 
of his safety, he wrote, or got written (fur cry, repe.'xted every minute by a group m 
many slaves cannot re.ad or write) an account leudera, “Bescue him !” Above all, just at 
of himself and his whereabout, and gut the half-past nine of that May night, was heard 
letter sent round by Canada. In his sim- the clang of the alarm boll, 
plioity be supposed that was security The fii-stwhoentered the Court House w^e 
enough; but all communications addressed receivedwithshots,aud a waving of clubs from 
I to slaves are intercepted, and his master a posse of city uilicers, who were mustered oii 
I lenriied where he was. The master’s name, the stairs, liushingbackfor the moment, the 
! be it known and remembered, is Suttle, leaders were intercepted by a body of police 
I —Charles I*. Suttle ; and his comrade in his who gained the steps, and succcssfally held the 
' heroic enterprise, is called William Brent, place. A.special constable named Batchelder, 
Charles Suttle and William Brent set out was killed in the entry by a pistol-shot. For 
immediately, and cla])ped Anthony Burns on want of a plan, and some sort of organisation, 
.the shoulder when he w'os cle.-ming clothes laud because mauy of Burns’s best friends 
' for his employer in Brattle Street, Boston, on were averae to violence when they believed 
the morning of Friday, the twenty-sixth of law to be on their side, nothing more was 
' May last. Knowing that by the law of the done that night. The police made some 
j slate they could not, without iucouveuiciit arrests; and, by midnight, the militai’y were 
j controversy, claim him as a slave, they posted in the squiu-e. The affrighted slove- 
! charged him with pretended felony—an ac- owner now offerttd to sell his slave—aided in 
cusation which was dropped as booh as an his resolution, probably, finding that there 
fiffer was made to purchase his freedom. was a serious misttike iubis afiiduvit. He had 
He w.a8 taken to the court-house, where he sworn that Burns ran aw'ay on the twenty- 
remained all dapr, knowing nothing of what fourth of March, whereas there was abundant 
was doing outside. It was a busy day in evidence of his being at work at Boston on 
Boston,—some of the citizens providing for the first of March. The money was instantly 
the federal law being observed, and others j raised : but when it was brought to Suttle, he 
for the older Mass.achusetta eonstitution not | had changed his mind, and refused to sell his 
I being infringed. Messrs. Suttle aiul Brent j man for any price. There is no doubt that 
I vrere ai'rested for attempted abduction ; but, | this was iu consequence of directions iri>m 
I foreseeing this move, they were provided with j Washington; for the President sent letters 
I bail, and were at once released. The largest' under his own hand, desiring that no expeime 
j building but one, we believe, in Boston (the should be spared in carrying out the law of 
exceptionbeiugtheMelodeon, where Tlieodore the United States. Thus the revolutionary 
Parker, a man of great rfiputation, preaches) character of the transaction was avow^ by 
is Faneuii Hall, wherein the revolutionary the President of the lieppblic himself, 
fleeting and councils were held, and which is On the Saturday the court-house was found 

therefore called the Cradle of Liberty. In to be guarded, within and without, by tlw 
that place, a meeting was held that night, whole military force of the district—even the 
and such speaking was heard as is hardly soldiers from the fort, the cadets, and 
heard twice in a century by any nation, marines from the Nav^yard, had been 
It was as if the trumpet of their memorable summoned in the night. The poor rdbye Was 
war hung by the gate, and some bold hand handcuffed and strongly guarded His 
hud raised it, ami made it sound among all the countenance was wistful and sad in the ex- 
hills of the old granite state. But the citizens treme. He no donbt know that last 
were not prepared with aiiy practical measure, fugitive who had been carried badk had been 
j^kime were for fighting at once. Others were flogged every da!^ with the greatest number 
^^' for a different kind of struggle: some for one of lashes that human patience could endure 
^ zMug—some for another, and none for submis- without death, for au example to runaways. 

^ sion to au infringement—^and such an infringe- Alas! it may too probably be so With him- 
ment as was threatened—of their state laws, self, even now. 

l^^e midst, the cry arose' that the colouired His counsel obtmned a delay until M<m- 
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d&X Eia 4«;f6nce ; and the rent of 

Slui^ti^' waf oC6|ipi^d' witK tlte' <!eron«i’’s 
'ttaqttoatdn BcAch^der, and Committal of 
. .itbe, rii^ldadon. , \ 

On 'eupd^T, that laf^at place in Bostoni 
ptehlipned above, waa crowded—clustered 
'V^jdt jNbjiil^ wheireTer they could hong on ; 

, and It.V^^ever did copy sermous intu this 
'^oKcaitioh, we would give Mr, Parker’s 
wcpur^. of that day,, with the past and 
qo^ng Week for his text. It reads like a 
LuthiUwn denunciation of the times of the 
Beformatipn ; and if we could say anything 
stronger in description of it, we would. 
Among the audience were two leading 
abolitionists, whom their townsmen were 
glad to' see in safety. Their houses, and 
-that of Mr. Parkey, were saved, by a strong 
{iolice innster, from destruction i)y the par¬ 
tisans of tiie kidnappers. In every pulpit in 
Boston that day lay a slip of pajter, request¬ 
ing, in tlie name of Burns, the prayers of the 
congregation on behalf of one in sore distress. 
This was done at Burns’s special request, in 
his tiibulatiou. On this daj-, too, tiio people 
of colour held a secret meeting, and after¬ 
wards put out a handl>iU, imploring that no¬ 
body would believe the re{)ort th.’it Bnrus 
would be purchased; and entreating tliat 
his release might not be prevented by belief 
in sacli a lie. Tliey were but too rigiit. All 
tliat day handbills wore circul.ating in the 
furthest part of tlio state, requesting all who 
loved tltu liberties of Massauhusetts to come 
into Boston, armed only with the arms that 
God gave them, to see what was <loiug thoro ; 
and on Monday they came pouring in, tliese 
sons of the inlgrims, and sons of llie declarers 
of independence. Some acre tiiere already 
from a distance of eighty mill’s. The sum- 
mous reads like a solemn call to vigilauce 
over national liberties ; and as sucli, we have 
no doubt, it will stand in history liereafter ; 
and a future generation will emphasise the 
last line : “ Come,—but, this tine, witli onl 3 ' 
such arms as God gave you.” The yeomanry 
who did not come, staid to liold meetings 
in all the townships; and the excitement 
imptcdiately rose to a pitch never before 
witnessed since the grave closed over 
’ Washington. 

The pleadings were protracted by every 
possible device till Wednesday evening; 
when the commissioner promised judgment 
on the Friday morning. Every one knew 
btlt tqq well what that decision vrould he ; 
for fihq misstatement of date was slurred over 
as an incident of no consequence. A steamer 
stole up, and was refused a place at one 
w'harf after anotlier, when it w-na wluspered 
that this was the vessel that was getting up 
its stpam to carry away Burns. A wharfinger 
at last let a wharf without communicating 
the knowledge thereof to the owners, who 
immediately discharged him; but he wi«s 
Bodn snugly harboured in a good post in the 
, Custom House. 


Oth»joifeparatioHs ipr' ilM verdict were 
ti^e. "The co^^tSquarejaprwi’cleaml, and 
^nnon were plant^ The lined ^e 

,way to the harbour, and gatherldL jabout the 
door, to receive the slave within their hollow, 
square.' 

Other preparations were also made. 
Twenty thousand people filled the side-^avc- 
meuts, besides those who thronged every 
wharf but one, and the multitude who clus¬ 
tered to the vciy topmasts of every ship in 
the harlmur. 

When the doom waa px’ononnced, down 
dropped the flags of tlie Union .and of the 
State, hung with black. The aliops were 
shut. The balconies and windows were filled 
with women dressed in moui’iiing. One of 
the hai'dest things for the citizens to bear 
was the volunteer ofler of an artillery tioop 
of seventy-live Irishmen to come into the city 
and control Uie inhabitants by force of arms. 
For our part, we are not very sorry that our 
ex-patriots have thus shown to all sym- 
}>atliiscrs liow they ctirry their practice of 
making bulls into their social conduct. 
Tlirouglioiit the towusliips of the interior, 
tlje bells were tolled as for a great public 
Cidamitj'. 

The moment came. Burns appeared on ' 
the steps, a slave. Not often has the dignity 
of that misfortune been so blazoned. Before 
him went dragoons, marines, guards, aitil- 
lery, the gnu of tlio latter being tho only 
carriage in the streets ; and the ear jiiercing 
liiss, and tliu wary execration, went on rising 
and I'edoulding from street to street. No-, 
whore was it louder thou at the Exchange, 
where the great merchants of the city stood- 
Tliat this book of Wrong and Infamy will 
end here, we think no oue can believe who 
has studied the inuideuts of tlie first Anioricau 
lU'Voliilion, or tlie ciiaracter of the Sous of 
the I’ilgrims; a character which lies deep 
and tirtf under all such accretions of a less 
uoblf quality as have coucealedfit for a time. 
It is well that for one wliile the oppressor had 
his own way—a ..omplcto enjoyment of law 
and oi'dei, as lie calls it. Can there be a 
doubt that, next time, Massachusetts will be 
ready; every man convinced in his own 
mind what law he is living under; every 
citizen prep.ared to sustain tnat law ; and .all 
good men agreed os to the action to be 
taken ? Meanwhile, tlie free Idacks ai'o 
flying, to Canada, feeling that tlievo is no 
safety fur them in Massocliusclts, free-born 
citizens of that so-called free state though, 
they be! • 

But let them take courage, and be of good 
heart. If there were men, once, who re¬ 
fused to harbour King George’s stamped 
paper, and who emptied the India Company's 
tea into the dock, and who supixirted those 
acts at Lexington and Bunker’s Hill, there are 
descendants of those men, now, who will refuse 
to be made the slavo-catcners of the planters^ 
and will insist, on the practical working 















of their owb noMe t^t eVerj^ slaWlriio 
touches the aoU of 'Mksa^unetts hecomeft 
free. •' /; • 

THB BOVING ENGLISHMAIT. 

THE JJUJ-BABHEE. 

Thx Bih'Bashee is an otiicer whose name 
ugnifiee, in the grand language of the Turks, 
that he is the chief of a thousand men. This 
is,.however, more imposing than correct; 
for lam informed.that our Bin-Baahee has 
not more than fifty-three men under his 
command. I see them veiy often loung¬ 
ing about or sitting together in rows upon 
the ground smoking nargillies, or convers¬ 
ing. Their complexion is oily, their hair is 
lank, their eyes axe small, their noses have no 
cartilage, their lips are thick, their sliouldcr.s 
round. They look sulky—as if they would 
like to knock muukiud on the head gene¬ 
rally. If you could fancy men made of 
a pale sjiecies of chocolate, and dressed in 
clothes much too shoi t for them—a blue jacket 
and canvas trousers—you will Iiave not a 
bad idea of tho fifty-three meu which are 
commanded by the Bin-Bashce. They seem 
to be all precisely alike. « 

They interest me.. 1 delight in endeavour- 
BMf to ease their minds, 1 waylay them, and 
omr them, stealthily, cups of coffee, ami 
not being used to such civilities, although 
they are still inclined to the belief that L 
am a dog of a Frank, they begin to enter¬ 
tain a conviction that even in dogs there may 
be a difference; that some are rabid .aiul 
hostile, while others are friendly, like jx>odles. 
They are learning gra»iually to consider me with 
a more good-humoured contempt, as bcdongiiig 
to the latter sjn-cies. Having thus prepos¬ 
sessed them in my favour I am not surprised 
to observe that tlie eyes of tho great Bin- 
Bashee himself are now and then cast disdain¬ 
fully towards my lattice as he paiises my way. 
I think, therefore, that I may safely eJlipIoy iny 
cavass to open negotiations in my beliaif; to 
sing of the goodness of the slierbet we are 
beginning to manufacture this liot summer 
weather, the fragrance of my tobacco, and the 
ftiendliuess of my disposition. The result is 
that one of the chocolate men in the short 
clothes appears at my dwelling, and his busi¬ 
ness is to know when I will receive the Bin- 
nashee '1 

Having shown all due honour to the nut- 
brown messenger, and assured him that I shidl 
be happy to see the Bin-Bashee at any time 
or in any manner that it may please the Bin- 
Bashee to be s8en, a solemn apparition 
smothered in a most uncomfortable uni¬ 
form, descends the little hill beneath 
the kiosk, and makes towards my abode. 
Ho is followed by a pipe-stick in waiting, 
^acd several of those loose-looking satellites 
who seem to be an indispensable portion of 
the train of a Turkish gentleman whenso¬ 
ever he appears abroad. The loose-looking 
satellites all wear slate-coloured trousers 


knd stn%h^ coats -of ft 


onlar to anybodyi They apjwax bmn to 
the looking-en ^rt in life. Their sh<yes, 
much' too large tor them, were created'^ 
going to sleep in rather* than for walkittg* 
'J'lieir faces are of an unconscionable Wgt 


I ai-e waiting for yesterday’s disner^<'Vftt 
I least, this is the idea they give me as they tftt 
lH>]t npriglit, and hold the pipes which axe 
handed to them, in their moutiis. ^ ' 

It appears that the Bin-Bashee has been as 
desirous to make my acquaintance as I have 
been to establish an intercourse with him. 
'J’iiere the matter ends, however. The Bin- 
Bashee is averse to any ribald gaiety of talk. 
One would like to shake him to see if shaking 
would bring hia words out any faster— 
mean bodily; for, as to shaking him up 
mentall}’-, there is no such thing. He belongs 
to that sleepy and desponding class which 
forma tlie majority of the Turkish people. 
He is not only used-up himself, but he 
gives you an idea tUat his father and 
grandfather and his great grandfather 
were all used-up before Inm. I have tried 
him upen every subject w'ith which 1 am 
acquainted ; but 1 might as well talk to a 
dignified owl, aupi)os;ng .that owl to be in 
an uniform which was not made for him. 
1 tiy all my might to look interrogative 
and fi.greeaide, 1 try t'll the skin of my 
forehead is almost cracking with the effort; 
but it positively will not do; and, after a dead 
silence of some five minutes, there is a move¬ 
ment among my visitors. They have all risen 
at once, as if moved bysomo slow piece of 
mechanism. 1 perceive tliat they mean going. 
1 ask tile Biu-Bashce to permit me to return 
his visit at the fort which he commands. He 
acqniesce.s with great solemnity; and then 
Bin-Bashee, satellites,and pipc>.sticks in.wait¬ 
ing stalk drearily away, as if their .steiis 
were measured by the Dead Mai'oh. 

A day or two after, I wake up a 
little party to go and see the fortress, and 
the Biti-Biishee at the same time. It .is a 
glorious morning, and we walk through 
fields w’hich look like gold and silver from 
the luxury of white and yellow flowers. 
There are no flowers of any other C(floiir, 
except one, and that is a flower of a bright 
blue. It isquite hidden by theother8,however; 
and, far away as the eye can see, strej^ches 
the Siirae wealth of gold and silver biosaowR.. 

Some Greeks accompany me. They are 
glad of the chance; for the Turks would not 
admit them alone. As we go they ore -elO' 
queut as to the utter iniin, weakness,, and 
rottenness of .oU things Ttokish. > They axe 
certain that fifty determined youths from the 
town below might take the fortr^ts, 
the Biu-Boshee to the swexd and anal-: 
hilate his chocolate soldierv in it breath. 
We wind up a grass-grown patu to-the heighta, 

















th« cftstle stuti^B;. passing beneath a 
mined gate rudely'buUt up.ag^ partly of 
ehatUred marble colomns bWlhg ancient m- 
Bcrlptiona, partly of unseiuBtmed 'wood, whioh 
gapes in gmat thirsty cranks from the beat,and 
partly 'with rough blocks of the coarsest stone 
—a melancholy type of ignorance and uiithrif't. 
The Ureeks sneer as they point at it. well 
they may. The rest of the place, however, 
deokfl'militai'y enough; having an orderly air, 
>)nth stones cleanly swept, iind walls wliieli are 
of immense thickness. The guard turns out 
and gives us a salute iu a soldier-like way, 
although the men’s jackets do look as if they 
were made of shaved blankets, or drieil 
roonge shrunk to half its size. We arc cou- 
ductedtowanls the quarters oftheBiu-Jiashee: 
they are sitnated in one of a nest of dreary 
little bou8e.s, looking out on a dead v/all. 
Legions of blue devils must hover in the 
gloomy atiuosphei’c, and have quite au estab- 
lislicd resideuee in every dark weary little 
room. Oui' host receives us politely; and, 
after a silent nargilly, prepares to accompany 
us over the rest of the castle. 

It is a strong pbacc. Immense piles of 
ammunition lie stored away in the lunga- 
zines, and aims are cunningly arraiigi-il 
against the walls. Kvery miupart bristles 
with guns, which appear to tie kept coustautly 
ready for service. My Greek coiupauious tiy 
in vain to wrestle against the coiivicliou of 
the strength of the place, and ■wi.sh to 
sneer it oil'; but the attempt is a failure. 
At hist wo come to a very strong bat¬ 
tery, which overlooks the town, which, 
the Biu-Bashee iulbnus us with sleepy un¬ 
concern, he could Jay in ruins in Inilf .m 
hour. There is something ahtu>.st ludic- 
roHs in the luista with wJiich the Greeks now 
urge our deparlurw : a jiauie has seized upon 
them. Buttiierc is nothing ludicrous in their 
dark plotting faces, if caught for a moment 
inrejjo.se. Their eyes glare with an unhealthy 
light on the 'i’urkish phllosoph.cr; and I Ciin 
see they are wriihing like wild cats in the 
toils of the fowler. Well, the jihice has been 
riotous lately; the visit will do them good, 
and keep them quiet. TTiey were evidently 
not prepared to find out how utterly jiowei'lc'-s 
l^ey would be iu case of a rising. 1 hear no 
more of the fitly youths who would have no 
difficulty in seizing upon the fortress and 
putting the giurison to the sword in a breath. 
On the contrary, my friends have become all 
at once the very essence of meekness and 
compliment. 

The •fortress is perhaps five or six hun¬ 
dred years old. It was built by the 
Genoese, and has been four hundred years in 
the bands of the Turks; yet the fettejs 
and uncoutli instruments of toi'ture used 
in the middle ages still rust in the very 
places where they lay when the place was 
surrendered, by the last Christian governor, 
to Mahomet the Second. The very drugs of 
the physician to those grim foi'ces are festering 


itt' their ancient bottles., very com in 
the granaiies was never touched or cleared 
out; and its mouldy dust, disturbed by our 
tread, falls showering through the chinks 
of the ceiling ‘ above us. I ' can fancy 
all sorts of stories of forgotten .treasure, 
hidden in obscure parts of the vast 
rambling buililing, or buried in the parth 
upon the ramparts, by men who were struck 
down suddenly during the siege, or hurled 
from the walla by tlie Moslem soldiery and 
who so died a cniel death, and carried their 
secrets with them, f can fancy the inhabitants 
of the town having brought much of their 
wealth there, as to a place of safety; aud 
finding, with angry sorrow, that they lia<l only 
collectetl it in a more convenient heaji for the 
pitiless victora. I can fancy it kvna here that 
desjiairing patriotism made its last devoted 
stand ; and frantic beauty sprung iu horror 
from the walls. 

Thus, musing upon war and warlike things, 

I take a dreary fai’ewell of the Biu-Bashee. 

LEFT BEHIND. 

■ No writers will ever exhaust the Bubjeots 
of interest contained in tliis vjvat human hive,. 
Loudon. Like every other great ciijjital, 
it is a myriad-sided jjicture of life, with its 
heavily brooding passions, and its airy frivo¬ 
lities, its good and its evil. 

One of its most interesting contrasts is 
that jjreaontod by the mixture of old and 
modem buildings—of the liouses of dearl 
geuer.ations, with the fresh workmanship 
of to-day. In many parts of London, every¬ 
thing is so smooth, and sliarp, and new, 
that we might be walking, for anything the 
edifices show to the contrary, in the nWest 
stieet of the newest city m Wisconsin or 
South Australia ; but iu other parts we come 
suddenly ujion some relic of the Loudon that 
wiis loft behind by the Great Kit e, when there 
was more wood than brick * and mortar ; 
when there were lattice casements and over¬ 
hanging stories iuui more peaked roofs than 
straight parapets. 

Close to tlie brick and stucco house of 
yesterday, is the quaint and quiet tene¬ 
ment of three liundred years ago, with 
its pyramidal roof and shadowy rooms, 
lingering like a ghost amidst the loud vitidity 
that heaves and pulses round it. The ti’im 
modem street elbows the street that Shake- 
sjieare and Bacon might have walked through. 
The clamorous thoroughfare, where the pave¬ 
ment rings and glows with the perpetu^ 
rush of modern vehicles, often intersects. 
some old paved court full of shadows and'* 
brooding sileuce, where trees, grow, aud 
birds sing, and the garrulous echoes talk 
loudly, whenever you waken them by the 
noise of your feet upon the damp green 
flags. Such places left behind by the march 
of Time, show you that you are in an old 
city, and not in Melbourne or Victoria. Tlmy 
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a^m to luvve been preaecvod in tbase busy 
daya aa needful.ba^pra agadoat the roar 
ami Btvtria of the main i^eeta.. Perbapa it ia 
a hot and garish noon ; but here there ia 
shadow .and eoolneaa; mid the iittle sunlight 
that finds its way over the tops of the 
houses, .^ly suffices to make a dancing .and 
fantastic pattern on tiie {mvement. .Every¬ 
thing looks as it might have looked in the 
long-vanished days. Here are the brick 
walls,that our torefatbers built; here are 
the red-tiled and mountaiuous roofs they slept 
under, the stone steps they trod, and the 
windows they looked through, tliat shut out 
the wind and rain in the days of Pope or 
Dryden. Here, also loft behind, you may 
sometimes see the goblet-shaped street-lamps 
the last century, fastened liigh up to the 
house-sides by burs of iiuu, or suspended be¬ 
tween Wall and wall; the same lamps which, in 
the sleepy times of oil, may have seen the link- 
buy coimtiug over liis gains ; the foot-pa<1 
sneaking in the shade of the dead wall; the 
gentleman of the roa<], in Ids gold lace and 
rutiles; the swaggering mohawk, fiushed and 
reeling from the late tavern ; the watchman, 
dozing as he cries the liour ; the rufiler, and 
the beggar, aul tiie lakc. Gas uuw glares 
within the same glass shade where oil for- 
mmdy winked; but scarcely anything else 
haacnanged in these shadowy recesses. 

On the north side of Fleet Street, and to 
thu south of Cheajrside—in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Doctors' Commons, and in connec¬ 
tion with the Inns of Court, as well as in 
many other parts of the metropolis—we come 
frec^ueutly upon these nooks and quiet angles. 
Some of them are poor and dirty enough; 
but for the most part they have a grave, 
learned, legal look; being, in fact, the 
studious retreats of lawyers. Tliey are 
always very agreeable spots for meditation: 
the poet Guy, writing in the year seventeen 
hundred and twelve, is eloquent in their 
praise: ' 

“ But sometimes let me leave the noisy roods. 

And, silent, wander in tlic close abodes, 

'Wlicrc wheels ne’er shake the ground ; there, pensive 

stray. 

In studious thought, the long uncrowded way." 

At anoriier part of the same poem, he 
warns tlM reader against entering such 
haunts at night; and not without reason, for, 
in Gay’s time the main streets were the 
only places where a man bad even a moderate 
chance of not getting his skull cracked, or his 
pockets lightened. 

Poets hiive talked much of the inspirations 
* of the fields, woods, and mountains; and 
doubtless they have ouuobling influences; but 
lofty dreams may be dreamt within sound of 
the disjointed aiid ghostly chimes of St. Cle¬ 
ment’s Church—those bells which are iwpu- 
larly supposed to be perpetually announcing 
oranges and lemons, but which alwara seem 
to me to be trying to learn the Old Hundred 


and Fourrii Psalm* wui invariably bre 

in tjhe attempt,* .,irobte athemeatiS 
life have dpubtleai^ men dhaped.in StatbxiBiis, 
Hall Court and fi^aternoster ' 

great poems meffiteted in Monmouth 
and tqe other solitudes of ^Veu Djal^ 
-Were it not, for the hideous neighbourhq^ 
by which it is in-islanded, I cap cono^it^.nQ - 
town residence more delightful than Clements* 
Inn; that inn to- which Master Ju^g^q^ 
Shallow belonged, and where he spent 
merry a time. Old red-tiled houses, yet uht 
too old for solidity and comfori; whispering 
trees, standing on green grnas-plats; pic¬ 
turesque .gateways, ready ^ admit the visits 
of your friends, yet shutting out the noisy 
world, and giving you a sense of seclusion ; 
gravel walks, for paciug up and down, 
while you listen to the exterior hum of life 
coming towards you from the Strand ; these 
are the elements which make Clen^t’s Inn 
to my mind a sfiot to he covoted, ^len, for 
mysterious iutertauglemout of paths, and for 
a sense of close seclusion, defended towards 
the main a)tproach by massive gates, what 
can be more admirable than the Temple 1 
No enchanted forest in Ariosto or Spenser 
could be more secret or lab)'riathine; and ‘ 
the bright lawn of the gardens, looking out 
upon the moving pageants of the river, with 
the meditivtive trees ami the cawing rooks 
that seem for ever dreaming of jiast times, 
and the snrroniiding houses, substantial auu 
grave, yet cheerful, make up, to my tliinking, 
a quiet nest, more delightful for being in 
tlie beai't of Loudon’s vitality. Grays Inn 
is stately and majestic; but it wimts the 
grace and brightness, the ever-renewing 
poetry of trees; its garden being out of sight 
as one stands in either of the squares. 
Lincoln’s Imi, in the garfl*ns of whicli Mr. 
Bickersteth used to walk by favour of the 
benchers, ia a beautiful retirement, rendered 
magnificent by the noble pile of stone build¬ 
ings, and pictui'esque by the rich Eliziibethan 
architecture of the New Hall; and Inigo 
Jones’s chapel, raised aloft upon ardtes, with 
the open crypt, ujton a level with the street, 
wherein the benchei's ai-e interred, is as good 
as a bit out of the Mysteries of Ddolpho. 

Any street, court, square, thoroughfare, 
or no thoroughfare, which is old, is interestlpg 
and pleasant. Not that I am at all disposed 
to give into that cant which regards any¬ 
thing that bos been left behind as ueoessariiy 
better tlum everything Uiat is of the present; 

* Toucliiag theie game eliinict, Leigh Hunt, writing 
twenty yean ago, e.ayg that they had heon then 
deranged for twenty yean, lie observes—'“The 
chiuiea may still bo heard at midnight, M FoIaUff 
describes having heard them with Justieo Shallow. 

If they did not execute one of Handel’s psoltn-tunei, 
we should take them to be the very same .bo speaks 
ot; and conclude that they had grown hoarse with age 
Mid sitting up; for, to our knowledge, they have lost 
some of their notes these tweu^ jean and tiae rest 
are falling away,” 
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btffc whatever is identified with the daily life 
and'passions of our dead forefathers, now 
gone as utterly as if they liad never been, is 
touched with somewhat df .the mystery of 
our humatL’natnra The abiding brick and 
stone become strange comments upon the 
evanescent beings that reared them. In the 
same way that we prize the flushing lights and 
tender fire-paintings of an evening cloud, the 
more because we know that they will soon 
lapse into the broad and colourless air; and 
fbr the same reason that we love tlie flowers 
in a greater degree because there is in them 
such a celestial hurry to be gone; so our 
own life acquires a subtle grandeur from 
its exceeding briefness compared with tlie 
duration which it can confer. Any old 
house is associated with the domesticities 
of the dead; with their firesiile joys and 
griefs ; with jill. that wo'i of sensation and 
emotioiH.which wc arc row experiencing pre¬ 
cisely as they did. Tliey have passed throngli 
the turmoil, and the stillness of their sleep 
seems to liave fallen upon ttieir dwellings, 
.jls there not a certain look of re]X)su 
' about an old house wliich a new one never 
possesses ? Years have p.assed since the 
noise of the trowel and the hammer was 
heard in it: the quiet dust has entered into 
the crannies of tlie work ; and the workmen 
have gone home to bed. In an old street, the 
living inhabitants are as naught; the dead 
men are the real possessoi-s. We walk on 
under tlie eyes of a vanquished generation, 
and see, in irntigination, the peaked beards, 
ruffs, hose, leather jerkins, slaslied doublets, 
and stiff farthingales of Klizabctli’s reign, or 
the periwigs, laced coats, deep waistcoats, and 
spreading hoops of the times of Anne and 
the first and second Georges. 1 suppose 
it is this deep human interest—this connection 
with the great epic of life—that has made 
me dre.am" dreams and plan poems in the 
dingiest holes and comers. 

I am also an observer (in an amateur way) 
of the old domestic architecture which has 
been left behind; and am fond of tracing 
tlie different styles of building which have 
prevailed in different eras — the successive 
strata of metropolitan geolog.y. If all people 
were Buskins, they might gather a great deal 
of what may be called domestic history from 
the forms of the houses in which they dwell, 
and a great deal of psychology, too. Every 
kind of'architecture peculiar to a particular 
age is an expression of the general character 
of that age; and thus it may be almost 
literally said that men hang their banners on 
the ouW‘ walls. They leave menioi-aiidums 
of themselves, in the stones they heap up, as 
well as in the books they write. What, for 
instance, can be more characteristic of tlie 
Shaksperiau age than the rich, various, gro¬ 
tesque, fanciful, conceited, style of building 
bouses tliat then prevailed : a style full of 
vitality and feature—full of light and shade— 
fall of substance and ornament? One cun 




understand that in sueh houses was written 
the finest poeti'y that the language has yet 

S roduoed. The moonlight phantasies of the 
fidsummer Night’s Dream, and the many- 
coloured visions and severe moralities of 
Spenser's great poem, have in them something 
analogous to the edifices in wliich they were 
conceived. Of course, comparatively few of 
these houses np^ remain ; but, towards the' 
east of the city where the metropolis 
began, and from whence, in succeeding agea 
it has spread out on all sides, like the rays of 
some vast star, streets composetl mainly of 
houses of tho Tuilor style of domestic archi¬ 
tecture are to be found. In Holywell Street, 
in Wych Street, in parts of Holboru (Middle 
Bow, for instance), in the neigbourhoods of 
Smithfield and of the Tower, in High Street, 
Southwark, in little nooks of Clerkenwell, 
and in bther places, these relics of Shak- 
sperian London still lurk. The beetling 
cavernous stories—the small, diamoud-paned 
windows—^the gi'otesqne faces leering like 
jubilant goblins from timber breckets and 
supports—the carved roses, fleur-fle-lis, and 
other heraldic device-s of the nobles who 
foriuerly occupied these now dec.iying tene¬ 
ments—tho projecting leaden sjiouts, and 
slanting roofs—may be met with, occasionally, 
if we look in the right direction. f)ut of such 
houses issued the citizens and their wives and 
daughtem, on fine uuunnar evenings, to-see 
the archery in Finsbury fields ; or, earlier in 
the aftcnioon (unlike tho nocturnal pisyy 
goers of these days), sauntei’ed forth to pass 
over into Southwark, and, at the little Globe 
Theatre, witli no aid from scenery or decora¬ 
tions, delightedly to behold a new play of 
Master Shakespeare. A few of these honses 
yet remain in the great thoroughfares o^ tho 
Straud and Fleet Street; but they are de¬ 
creasing year by year. One, wii,h a project¬ 
ing bulkhead over a shop, close to tlie west 
side of Temple Bar, was pulled down about 
seven or eight years ago ; irtid another in 
Meet Street is now in progress of demolition. 
I believe it is Disraeli who say.v that the 
Strand is the most picturesque street in 
Loudon, on account of its varied architeo- 
tui'e; and certainly the old Elizabethan 
houses which it still retains contribute 
largely to this result, by breaking the 
outline into wavering projections and 
recesses. 

The Dutch style of house-building, which 
came in about the time of William the Third, 
answers, equally with the Elizabethan, to the 
peculiar character of the lime. It is solu^ 
substantial, sturdy and unimaginative ; yet 
not without a degree of picturesqueness, bn 
account of its vast tiled roofs, looking like a 
red hill-side, its little dormer windows, and 
its mixture of red and brown bricks. The 
era of predominant common-sense, and of 
mental shoi't-sightedness — the era which 
established our liberties and founded the 
national debt, which, in Utereture, saw the 
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deification of wit attd correotnesc, and the but with politoneaii. They do not eeneradlr 
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tor tne nonses ot toat time, ana lee * uas oeea toTgoi!^ in tne aettiem^t 
r the time iteelf, notwithstanding their of the account 6n the contrary, t!^ 
many fanlts, on account of its tough honest fee appears to come upon thesi as an am 
fight with rampant despotism. But, descend expected pleasure ; and fa ^oefully dropped 
aTittle later, and view the houses which they Into the waiters’box, to be divided at the end" 
built in the early times of George the Third, of the month. Take the waiter at the 
and of which I take Harley Street, Cavendish Trois PriSres, and' contrast him wiUi 
Square, to be the most perfect specimen worthy fellow who supplies coffee- to' 
•^-those hideous lines of blank mud walls medical students at the Oloserie dee Lilacs, 
with holes in them, and of gha^lymathemati- and plane between the two the official who 
oally-straight parapets, with no visible roofe served you with punch ^ la Eornmne at 
—and you have arrived at the very acme of i Mabille, and you will see that they very 
ugliness and depressing monotony. There is closely resemble one another. Perhaps the 
something almost pagan in this insolent apron of the specimen from the Pi’dres Pro- 
defiance of beauty ; a spirit quite in keeping venqaux is a little whiter, a little finer, than 
with the most disgraceful age of English that worn by the servant of the Closerie; 
history—an age which worshi'ppefi neither but speak to the three, call their capacities 
courage, nor self-devotion, nor fancy, nor wit, | as waiters into practice, and you Si^all dfa- 
nor sense—an age whicli denied and insulted j cover that tlie student’s gai'fon is as graceful 
liberty both at home and in the colonies—which,'and as well infoi’mcd as the man who waits 
on that point, was ignominiously defeated iniuponllie best. You will find all three in 
the latter, and far more shamefullytrium- excellent Spirits always; w<jjkiDghard from 
piiant in the former—an age qf meanness, | the dawn of day far into the night, without’ 
dishonesty, coriuption, liypocrisy, sensuality, repining ; adding regularly some economies 
and incompetence. If we are to return to to their savings ; nay, the mo-st fortunate 
anything in the past, let it be to nothing of of tliem may bo known to some of their 
thfctage. visitors ns jobbers on the TJourse. They 

r~ tdl talk excitwlly about the dignity of 

THE FEEHGH WAITEB. They will reply firmly to any liiisty 

- word addressed to tliem \)y .a guest. Si]ioule( 

V Frknch waiters may make less money Iio insult them, they will |)lnce tln-mselves 
than English waiters make; may go out to iiurnodiatoly on an equality with liiin, talk 
more ffites; may display their graces more to him loudly, and refuse to wait upon 
frequently at balls; may be perhaps more, liiin. This independence does not quite 
susceptible of the tender influences of wait -1 please many of the foreign visitors ; but it 
resses ; but it fa the indisputable fact,' pleases me—for 1 don’t insult waitom 
tliat they contrive to save more capital ini One morning an hotel waiter told me, 
one year than an Eiiglisli waiter puts away' his eyes flashing tire im ho spoke, that 
in ten vears. Every Paris visiter is familiar he had been insnlttMl by a Swedish offi- 
with the men in black, whose clothes are! oer. It appeared that this waiter had 
guarded by long snow-white aprons reach-, been told to light the fdlicer’s fire every 
ing to their boots; who pass all their waking morning. One morning he had lighted it, 
moments outside the Boulevjtrds cafSs, with a j but it liad gone out before the Swede made 
cloth umier oneai'm, and a choppe, or aderui- his appearance. IV hereupon, there came a 
tasse, in. the right iiaud. We all remember loud ring at the bell; the waiter an- 
tlieir quiet, quick maiineis; their dexterity ill swered it. The Swede, in a terrible 
pouring the cort'ce over the cup into the passion, threatened chastisement. “ Where- 
saueer; the air of reckless yet practised i upon,” said the waiter, “1 felt the blood 
extravagance with which tlie brandy is flowing very fast to my ears. And I said 
dashed Jnto the little goutte glass, nearly to myself, ‘ Stop, stop, monsieur le capitaine.’ 
filling till sih er tray lipon which it stands. I folded my arms, and looking steadily at 
These Paris waiters are a peculiar race, him, said ‘ Strike! ’ He turned upon his 
As they nearly all come from Alsace, so they heel instead, and went direct to complain to 
nearly all aflopt the same manners. They my master. I followed him, and compdaiued 
aie all quick ; can carry an infinite number Loo. I suggested that he had better go to 
of coffee cups without drujqjtug one ; can another establishment, if he had yet to learn 
walk steadily, or run at a pjut pedestrian’s that no men were slaves in France. My 
pstce with tlkoir load ; cau teU you the master fell in with my suggestion, and 
last news about the war; they have a light, offered to make him out Lis bill tm the 
sparkling answer for any lively question spot But he preferred staying, and I let 
you may SuldreBS to them ; they are iamlliar him get his fire as he pleased fk’om that 
without bteing tude; they receive your con- d«y. He thought, as I told him, ti»t bis 
tributiop' to the waiters’ box placed upon uniform dazzled me, but he was vefy a&uh, 
the oot&ter of the cafS, without servility mfateken.” 












Astoiue was «m exoeUeot ap«ei)nea of tbe meot of which be was the ornament ^ and in 
3Pajrieian waiter. He could, oarijt^lates bum- answer to my inquiries, the master Sulkily 
isg witliSQup withouti/^nl^ a single dro]); told me that he knew nothing abcnit 
he oould fill a coffee^cu^j^liudfold : he could There had evidently been a quarrel]^11, ; 
hear the &intest whisper of a guest; aud he I gave up Antoine •, and months paw^a 
could (ell you the amount of }’our addition in before tbe memory of Antoine was re- 
■ a few seconds. You might forget his fee four awakened within me. 

or .five.time^ 3 ret ho would bo always civil. One spring me truing, attracted by stories, 
always obliging. If you were accompanied I had heard about the chiffouniers of Paris ' 
to., .a,, lady, he had alway.s a stool for and their hauuts, I strolled towards tbe 
l^'.ifeot. If you were undecided as to tbe Montague de Saiiite Gen'eviSvu. There, in the 
nature of the refreshment you would take, narrow lanes at the back of the great libraryj„, 
he was full of excellent suggestions. I was soou satistied. The ohilfouniers wore 
Would ’mousueur have a choppe ; or some to be seen in every stage of intoxication. Hags 
groseille ; or an ice half vouilie and half Lung from eveiy window ; beapsof bones Were 
strawberry ; or some cognac aud seltz(>r- at some doors; at others, soles of old boots 
water 1 Antoine could recommend the cut- were stacked. Here, women were sitting 
lets with aspiiTogus, or the salmon with sorting rags and pa])er, aud watching the 
truffles. He knew exactly the strong points drunken revels of their mates ; tliere, huge 
of each day’s bill of fare, Aud the master waggons were being loaded with enormous 
be served was mi excellent master, Laving bales of cliiffons. For olfactory reasons I 
beeiv'Ru excellent servant in his time. He did not long remain on the Montague Sainte 
had begun life as umkr-cook in a nobleman’s (leuevi^vo ; on the contrary, I hastened 
house , In tliis capacity he had saved,a good forwanl, jiast the rinec Maubert: ouly 
round sum of money. With this money, glancing into the liorrible dark hole called 
aided b/a friend, lie had taken a restauraut, Ijc Drapeau, whore the cliiilbiiiiiers spend 
and was, when Antoine became his servant, their money in an adulterated sfiirit, which 
worth one hundrod ilious.tud francs. Ivor they call canfre. My road towards the city 
did Antoine look upon his master’s fortune as gate of the Two Mills, lay Ibnnigh one of the 
anything extraordinary, ll appeared to him poorest ])arts of Paris; through choked-up , 
to be the necessary consequence of a prudent alleys,aud past people of wretched aspect. Still 
waitei-’s life. Not one in twenty of the Paris j hastening onward through a narrow street 
waiU'is spends all he earns. wheie tlio wine-slioj/s were sejiaratod from 

ilobegan bis lifeat a veiy earlyage asaser- each otlier only by occasional rag and old 
vaut boy ill a publir school Tie was compelled clothes shops of the lowest class,] was sud- 
lori.se at five iu the moriinig, and to work deuly attracted by a sign that lookedEuglish. 
hard at the drudgery .of the estubliahujcut To soctheruderejiroseutationof avcryfineold 
until six at iiiglit. In tli is situation his wages oak suspended above a doorway'iu this 
umoiiuted to two liuiidrccl JVauos a year, situation was a strange sight. Ttie estaldish- 
Out of this sum ho contrived to save one meiit, regarded from the streeti had not 
hundred fraues annually. At last, after four an inviting aspect. I suspected at once 
or live year,s’ service, he managed to improve that it was a chi lion iiiers’ ball-room. Under 
his condition by ohta,iniug tiie situation of the sign, was an aunouncement to the 
sommt'lier or butler iu a large restaurant, elicct that the pi'lce of admi.ssion was six sous, 
He filled this ]>ost, as Antoine would which six sous Included couaommatiuu to 
fill any post of trust, with honour. lie that value. I np]iroiiclied the entrance; it 
was a favourite witii all the patrons of had idl the i 'cJ.uiulioiy air about it that 
tlic cstablishmeut; and when he left to jiervadcs a place of entertainment when no 
become head-waiter in a still larger estidi- entcrlainineut is going on. Hut the rows of 
lisliracnt, Ins depaituro was accomjiauied copper vessels were bright; the little brandy 
with the regrets of his fellow-servants It aud wine measures were in excellent coiidi- 
waa as head-waiter to this great estahlisli- timi; the floor was neatl}' sanded ; and 
ment that I first knew Antoine. I can a clean, bright-e^od woman was sifting at 
bear witneas to his agility, to Ids grace, and work behind the huge leaden counlur. A 
to his good-humour. The careless eon- voice from the room behind, called to her. 
fidence with which his fortunes aud mis- Surely, that was a familial’ voice ! "Within 
fortunes were freely told to las guesi s ; the; a minute afterwards, Antoiuc made Iris ap- 
pleasant anecdotes he always had ready ; the peiiraiice, with a huge bundle of keys. He 
judgment with which he gave his advdee was pleased to see mo, and began the story 
iiato;ihe evening’s ainusemcut, combined to of his life from the point at which lie had 
recommend him .as a favourite waiter. Put stopped when be used to talk to me at tlie 
Antoine was not to remain dui’ing Ids life great restaumiit. 

the couteiitcd distributor even of refresh- The story was one of which Paris furidshes 
ment so altractive as punch k la Hoinaiud. many parallels. The prudent waiter as in- . 
He was formed for better things., evitably becomes the prosperous restaurateur. 


evitably becomes the prosperous restaurateur, 


For two or three years 1 had lost sight as a king’s sun obtains a colonelcy iu the 


of Antoine. He had left the establish' 


Antoine, in his twenty-seventh year 
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. hadnaved satire tjHui two Oioqsamd fttraea. 411 ,p««^.*jiferoar th^ militaiT. For 107 
He had, raoreorer, made a repatation fm- maaiciaas, ‘X , ^^0 or three her- 

aag^^ in condueting his master's biiainess ; formera of a band. I get tnem 

' 4Uid to ir\m^ fe^y to helpf' hinf I tfelfelfean(» a 

trhenf lie'>: d^cl^rm liimaetf strong r^onth^a^,.yet 1|i|y ''asi» jglaa ^ leave 

to itart for Mueftlf. Antbine declared nit from theif^^temahcutig; dffieetr'to come to mo, 
inteution of leaving his master one daj; Mj principal patrons are vrorkii^ men.' 
whereupon his master spoke angry words. Yon m'e surprised to hear that a wc^king . 
Antoine of coarse replied by standing on man can afford to pay six sons ehtranoe 
tlie dignity of man,- ^d declanng his in* money, and three sonsfor eveiy dance, 
tention of leaving at bnce._ He carried this it is easily explained. Say be gets 
, dreadful threat into execntion; and, three or francs a week : well, he lives upon ten frantis, 

. four weeks afterwards, was the contented and spends ten in pleasure. This is hbw 
owner of Le Vienx Cbfine. they generally manage till they mai^y, and 

As Antoine talked to me in this establish- then good-bye to balls. We admit only 
meat of modest pretensions, in his morning decently dressed people; for instance we 
tirese of coarse cloth, protected by a green rigidly exclude women who wear handker* 
baize apron, he had not the prim air which chiefs on their heads, for tliese are always of 
characterised him when he served the master the lowest class. The chiffonniers and ohif- 
oif the great restaurant. But Antoine was evi- fomjidres never come here ; they go to B ball 
deiitly on excellent terms with the world :—it on the opposite side of the lane, where there 
was easy to sec, without asking him the cnies- is no rule about dress. You should see this . 
tion, that his speculation was successful. 1 room on a Sunday evening :—there is only 
ask^ him why he had not chosen a more just room to dance. Soiuetinies on Sunday 
fashiormble part of the town ? He laughed and evenings, I take as much as one hundred 
his wife laughed, Jis he told me, with a know- fi-aucs for dance money alone, f*consider 
ing look, that fortunes were nut miule out of it a good night when my roceipts are about 
the rich, but rid'her out of the working men. five hundred francs. I take even more 
He+'hen insisted that I should takes ghaa occasionally. On Shrove Tuesday the visitors 
Irf' owd Strasbourg beer with him ; and while danced all night; and it was dillicuit to get 
ooy was gone to the cellar to fetch it, ho rid of m.auy of them at eight o’clock the next 
' .volunteered to show me over his establish- morning.” 
meut. I followed him down a dark p-assage Antoine would have gossipped on about his 
through a second bar which opened into a contemplated improvements; the excellent 
long, wide, low room. It was in terrible beer his guests got for their entrance fue»; and 
coniusion; the i^sh chairs were piled in his conviction that establishments like -his 
stacks; the forms were lying about; and the paid larger dividends than those devoted to 

floor was wet. “ Here we can stow away the elegant classes. Antoine had good 

nearly five hundred people,” said Antoine, reasons for his opinions, since he had a large 
leisurely planting himself against the wall,! deposit in the savings bank—the result of his 
and twirling his bunch of keys. I asked reign under Le Vieux ChCne. I am assured 
him for tlie details^ of his business, and that this young fellow, now in his Iweuty- 
he glibly gave them in the following wowls : eighth year, is putting aside at least seven 
—“When I first took this place I was thousand fiance a year. It is said in the 
very nei-voi^ People didn’t come. Nobody neighlwurfiood to be quite a picture, when 
knew anything about it; but I was ])atient. Antoine arid his wife resign their cellar keys 
I knew that, by degrees, I should get my to their servants, and sally forth, in holiday, 
customers. I gave Diem good things to attire, to spend a day at Versailes, or to 

drink; treated them well; and sent them breathe a little fresh air in the Bois de 

away content when they did come. So, Boulogne. 

every visitor came a second time, and brought - - - -.. .— ■ 

a friend; until, now, we have scarcely room ^ ^ ^ 


for them. 1 am thmking how I can enlarge . „ovstmiD woiJO. 

my spfce. Every visitor pays six sous 

at the door, except tJie soldiers. They pay - 

nothing. They never pay anywhere. I don’t QsthoTwcnty-nh.thof Juir^iii‘bo 7 ».wi»hed,iaa«». 
exactly know why, but it seems to be their Words. tboBjoHTwwral'artbaof aNowWork 

privilege. Then all the visitors who dapee, FicHou, called 


paytlireesousfor each country dance—except H A T? T1 T T M TT. S 

the soldiers who piy two sotis-which is a x 1 ni a. 

great matter to get from a doldier. I go BY CHARLES DICKENS, 

to a tobacconist■ for a iiarcel of tobacco., ' 

I pay sixteen sous for it. A soldier goes: tiiri.t.iiiir«H«iottiiast(OT^utic casHBvniikBdniiWBtkut 

uQ four SOUS lor tn© sumo l^uantity, (twpmyweihftltrcniitBi'cmmeiicmentODtiielllrfttof 


and with bis four sons gives a warrant 


^tiie simpk^epen whbM^^ b^ing delirered 

at tile proper government office is ciished. 1. p -iwiSH 


Nvmbir of nOlTSEHOLO 1 
tnan' Miniwr),i^H»^ 


rabBiMMt>itOffle«.Nik AWdUaflMStiMt'asitb.etruia l<na\nl b; Kk^cirmi SEroi, Wblibftlanim)^ 
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CHAFTEB XJE.XI. 

The inilefatigable Mrs. Sparsit, with a vio¬ 
lent Cold upon her, her voice reduced to a 
whisper, aTid her stately frame so racked by 
continual sneezes that it seemed in danger of 
dismemberment, gave cliase to her patron 
until she found liitn in the metropolis ; and 
thei'e, majestically sweeping in upon him at 
his hotel in St. James’s Street, exploded the 
conibustiidcs with which she was charged, 
and blew up. Having executed hei^'niissiou 
with inlinitc relish, this high-minded woman 
then fainted away on Mr. Hounderby’s 
co.at-colhu'. 

Mr. Bounderby’s fii-st procedure was to 
shake Mrs. Sparsit off, and lAtve her to pro¬ 
gress as she might through various stages 
of suffeiing ontthe floor. He next had 
recourse to the administration of potent 
restoratives, such as screwing the patient’s 
thumbs, smiting her hands, abundantly 
watering her face, aud inserting salt in her 
mouth. When these attentions had recovered 
her (which they speedily did), he hustled her 
into a fast train without offeriug any 
other refreshment, and carried her back to 
Coketown more dead than alive. 

liegarded as a classical ruin, Mrs. Sparsit 
was an interesting spectacle on her arrival 
at her journey’s end •, but considered in any 
other light, the amount of damage she had by 
that time sustained was excessive, and im¬ 
paired her claims to admiration. Utterly 
heedless of the wear and tear of her clothes 
and constitution, and adamant to her pathetic 
sneezes, Mr. Bounderbyimmediately ci-ammed 
her into a coach, anJ bore her oflT to Stone 
Lodge. 

“Now, Tom Gi-adgrind,” said Bouuderby, 
bursting into his lather-in-law’s room late at 
night; “ here’s a lady here—^Mrs. Sparsit— 
you know Mm. SpaMit—^wbo has something 
to say to you that will strike yon dumb.” 

“You have missed my letter exclaimed 
Mr. Oradgrind, surprised by the appari¬ 
tion, 

" Missed your letter, sir I” bswled Botind- 
erby. “'I'he present time is no time for 
letters. No man shall talk to Josiah Bound- 


erby of Coketown about letters, with his mind 
in the state it’s in now.” 

“ Bouuderby,” said Mr. Grndgrind, in a 
tone of temperate remonstrance. “ 1 speak 
of a very special tetter 1 have written to you, 
in reference to Louisa.” 

“Tom Gradgrind,’* replied Bounderby, 
knocking the flat of his hand several times 
with great vehemence on the table, “ I speak 
of a very special messenger that has come to 
me, in reference to Louisa. Airs. SpaTsit 
ma’am, stand forward 1” 

That unfortunate lady hereupon essaying 
to offer testimony, without any voice ana 
with painful gestures expressive of an inflamed 
throat, became so aggravating and underwent 
so many facial contortions, that Mr. Boiind- 
erby, unable to bear i^ seized her by the arm 
and si took her. 

“ If you can’t get it out, ma’am,” said 
Bonmlerby, “ leave me to get it out. 'This is 
not a time for a lady, however highly con¬ 
nected, to be totidly inaudible, aud seemingly 
swallowing marbles. Tom (Jradgiind, Mrs. 
S|>arsit latterly found herself, by accident, in 
a situation to overhear a conversation out 
of doors between your daughter and 
your precious gentleman-friend, Mr. James 
Harthouse.” 

“ Indeed ?” said Mr. Gradgrind. 

“Ah! Indeed!” cried Bounderby. “And 
in that conversation-” 

“It is not necessary to repent its tenor, 
Bounderby. I know wliat passed.” 

“ You do ? Perh.ajis,” said Bounderby, 
staring with all his might at his so quiet and 
assuoBive father-iu-Iaw, “you know wheM 
your daughter is at the present time f ’ 

“ Undoubtedly. She is here.” 

“ Here ?” 

“ My dear Boundoi-by, let me beg you to 
Mstram these lotid outbreaks, on all accounts. 
Louisa is here. The monieul she could 
detach hei'sclf from that interview with the 
person of whom you B[)eak, and whom I 
deeply regret to have been the means of in- 
ti'uducing to yon, Louisa Imnicd hei'e, for 
protection. 1 myself had not been at home 
uuuiy houi‘8, wlicu I received her-7-faero, in 
this room. Slie imrried by the train to town, 
she mn from’ towu to tliis house tlirough a 
raging storm, and presented herself before 
me in a state of distraction. Of coartc, she 
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has remained here ever since. Jjet me en- " BoHi»derhy/^ nrged Mr. Gradgrind, “ jre • 

treat you, for your gwn sake and for here, to Ire all liable to mistwes-” 

be more quiet.” ** I thought you couldn’t make ’em,” , 

Mr. Bounderby alehtly gazed about him interrupted Bounderby. 
for some momeuts, in every direction except “Perhaps I thought so. But, I say we'are 
Mrs. Sparslt’s direction; and then, ahniptly all liable to mistakes ; and 1 shonld feel , 
turning upon the niece of Lady Scadgers, seiMible of your delicacy, and griitefal for 
said to that wretched wdmnn: it, if you would spare me these references to | 

“Now, ma’am! We sliall be happy to hear Harthouse. 1 shall not associate him in bur 
any little apology you may think proper to conversation with your intimacy and ’ 

offer, for gqing about the countiy at express cowagement; pray do not persist in ooniai^^ ' 
pace, with no other luggage than a Cock-and- ing him with mine.” 

a-Bull, ma’am !” “ I never mentioned his name !” said 

“Sir,” whispered Mrs. Sparsit, “my nerves Bomnlerby. 
are at present too much shaken, and my “Well, well!” returned Mr. Gradgrhid, 

with a patient, even a submissive, air. And 
he sat for a little while pondering. “ Bonud- 
erby, 1 see reason to doubt whether we have 
ever quite understood Tionisa.” 

“ Who do yon mean by We f’ 

“ Let me say, I, then,” he returned, in answer 
to the coarsely blurted question ; “ I doubt 
good family, what I have got to add to tlrnt, whether I have understood Louisa. I iloirbt 
is, that there’s something else in which it whether I have been quite right in the manner 
appears to me you ma}’ t.iko refuge, namely, of hw education.” 

a coach. And the coach iu which W'e came “There you hit it,” returned Bounderby. 
here, being at the door, you’ll allow me to “There I agree with you. You h.ave found 
hand you down to it, aud pack you home to it out at last, have you? Education! I’ll 
tlie Bank : whei-e the be.st course for you to tell you what education is—To be tumbled 
'pB|Bae, will be to put your feet into the out of doors, neck and crop, and put ripon the 
hottest water you can bear, and take a glass shortest allowance of everything except blows. 

6 f scalding rum and butter after you get into That’s xyliat Z cull education.” 
bed.” With those w’ords, Mr. Bounderby ex- “J tbiuk 3'our gf.>od sense w’ill perceive,” 
tended bis right himd to the weejdug Lady Mr. Gr.adgrind!%eiuoustrated in all humility, 
and escorted her to the conveyance in qnes- “that whatever the merits of such a sy.stem 
tion, shedding many plaintive sneezes by the may be, it would be dilBcuk of general appli- 
way. He soon returned alone. cation to girls." 

“Now, as you showed me in your face, “I don’t see it at all, sir,” returned the 
Tom Gradgrind, that you wanted to sjjeak to obstinate Bounderby. 

me,” be resumed, “ here I am. But, I am not “ Well,” sighed Mr. Gradrind, “ we will not 

in a very agreeable slate, I tell you plainly; enter into the question. I assure you I have 
not relishing this business even as it is, and no desire to be controversial. 1 seek to repair 
not considering that 1 am at any time as what is amiss, if I possibly can; and 1 hope 
dutifully and submissively tioated by j'our you will assist me in a good spirit, Eouuderby, 
danghter, as Jbaiah Bounderby of CoketoWn for I have been very much distressed.” 
ought to be treated by his wife. Yon have “ I don’t understand you, yet” said Bnun- 
your opinion, 1 dare say; and 1 have mine, I derby, with determined olistinacy, “ and 
know. If you mean to say anything to me therefore I won’t make any promises.” 
to-night, that goes against this caudid remark, “ In the course of a few boors, my dear 
you had better let it alone.” Bounderby,” Mr. Gradgrind proceeded, in the 

Mr, Gwulgrind, it will be observed, being same depressed and propitiatory manner, “I , 
much softened, Mr. Bounderby took particular appear to myself to have become better in- 

i ialns to harden himself at all points. It was formed as to Louisa’s character, than in < 
lis amiaoie nature. previous years. The enlightenment has been 

“My dear Botmderby,” Mr. Qr.adgrind painfully forced upon me, and the disoovery ia 
beg.au in reply. not mine. I thiuk there are—Bouadei-by, 

“Now, j'ou’ll excuse me,” said Bounderby, you will 'be surprised to hear me say this 
“■but I don't want to be too dear. That, to —I think there are qualities in Louisa, 
start with. When I begin to bo dear to a which—which have been harshly neglectei 
man, I generally £ad that his intention is to and—and a little perverted. And—<and I 
come over me. I am not speakiu" to you would suggest to you, that—that if yon would 
politely; hut, as you are aw'are, I am not kindly meet me in a timely endeavour to leat'e 
polite. If you like politeness, you know her to her better nature for a while—and to 
where to get it. You have your gentleman encourage it to develop itself by tenderness 
friends vou know, and they^ serve you with and consideration—it-* 4 tWould'lBe the bettor 
at. much of the article as yon want. 1 don’t for the happiness of all of m. Louisa,” sa^ ;’/• 
' keep it my tolf.” Mr. Gradgrind, sbading hia flute wi& lus 


18 at present loo much impaired, lu 
your service, to admit of my doing more than 
taking I’efugo iu teal’s." 

■Which she did. 

“Well, ma’am,” said Bounderby, “with¬ 
out making any observation to j’ou that may 
not be miiae with propriety to a woman of 
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Imnd, “has always been my favorite _ "Boimderby,” utgefl J£r. Gradgrind, “this 
child.” is uoreasonable.” 

The.hlttstrons Bounderby crimsoned and “Is it?” said Bounderby. “I am glad to 
swelled to sQch an extent on hearing these hear you say so. Because when Tom Grad- 
•words, that he seemed to be, and probnWy ,w«s, grind, with his new liglits, tells me that what 
©B th« blink of a fit. With his very ears a I say is unreasonable, 1 am convinced at 
bright pui^Ie shot with crimson, he pent up once it must be devilish sensible. WTth 
his indignation, however, and said: your permission 1 am going on. Yoti know 

, “You’d like to keen her hero for a time ?” my origin; and you know that for a good 
• ' “ 1 —I had intended to recommend, my dear many yeai-s of my life I didn’t want a mice-' 
’JBonnderby, that you should allow Louisa to ing-hom, in consequence of not having a Aae. 
remain Jiere on a visit, aiid be attended by Yet you may believe or not, as you think 
Sissy (I mean of courae Cecilia Jupe), who proper, that there .ore ladies—bom ladies—be- 
understands her, and in whom she tnist«.” longing to families—Families !—who.next to 
“I gather from all this, Tom Gradgrind,” worslup the ground I walk on.” 
said Bounderby, standing up with hi.s Ji.nids Jlc disubargod this, like a Bouket, at his. 
in his pockets, “that you are of opinion that father-in-law’s head. 

there’s what people call some incomjiatibiiity “ Whereas your daughter,” proceeded 
between Loo Boimderby and myself.” Bounderby, “ is far from being a born lady. 

“ I fear there is at present a general incom- That you know, yourself. Not that I care a 
patibility between Louisa, and—and—and al- pinch of candle-snuff about such things, for 
most ail the relations in which I have placed you .-u’e very well aware I don’t; but that 
her,” w.'is her father’s sorrowful reply.' such is the fact, and yon, Tom Gradgi'ind, 

“ Now, look you here, Tom (fradgrind,” can't clmnge it. Why do I say this ? ” 
said Bounderby the flushed, confronting him “Nol, I fear,” observed Mr. Gradgrind, in 
withbislegswidcaparbhishaudsdcopcriubis a low voice, “tosparerae.” 

S ockets, and his hair like a bay field wherein “Hear me out,” said Boimderby, “and . 

is windy .anger v.as Imistcrow). “You have refrain from cutting in'till your turn comes 
said your B.ay ; I am going to say mine. I am round. 1 say this, because highly couucct<^ . 
a Coitetown man. I am Josiah Bounderby of females bav'e. been astonished to see the way 
CoketowT). 1 know the bricks of this town, and in which your daughter has conducted herself, 

I knowtheworks of this town, .ami 1 know the and to witness her insensibility. They have 
chimneys of this town, aud 1 know the smoke wondered how I have snficred it. And I 
of this town, and I know the Hands of this wonder myself now, and I won’t suffer it.” 
town. 1 know’em all pretty well. They’re ‘•Boimderby,” returned Mr. Gradgrind, 
real. AVhen'a man tclLs me anything about riciiig, “ the less we say to-night the better, I 
imagin.ative qualities, 1 alw:iy.s tell that roan, think.” 

■ whoever he is, that I know wliat lie means. “ On the contrary, Tom Gradgrind, the 
He me.ans turtle-soup and venison, with a more we say to-uight, the better, I fhink. 
gold spoon, and that no wants to be sot up That is,” the consideration cheeked him, “till 
with a soach and six. That’s what your I have said all I mean to say, aud then I don’t 
daughter wants. Since you are of opinion cai’e how soon we stop. I come to a iptestion 
that she ouglit to have what she wants, I that may shorieu the business. What do 
recoiumeud you to pi'oviile it for her. Be- you mean by the proposal you made just 
cause, 'J’oin Gradgrind, she will never have it now 1 ” • 

from me.” “ What do T mean, Bounderby ?^’ 

“Bounderby,” said Mr. Gradgi-ind, “I “ By your visiting proposition,” said Boui>- 
hoped, after my enti-eaty, you would have derby, with an inflexible jerk of the hay 
taken a difliarent tone.” field. 

“ Just wait a bit,” retorted Bounderby ; “ I mean th.at I hope you may be induced 

“ you have said your say, I believe. T liem-d to arrange, in a frjpudly manner, for allowing 
you out; hear me out, if you please. Hon’t Louisa a period of repose and reflection here, 
make yourself a spectacle of unfairness as which may tend to a gradual alteration for 
well as inconsistency, because, although I am the better in many respects.” 
sorry to see Tom Gradgrind reduced to his “ To a softening down of your ideas of the 
present position, I should be doubly sony to iueompatibility ? ” said Bounderby. 
see him Brought so low as tliat. Now, there’s . “ If you put it in those terms.” 
an incomp.'itibility of some sort or another, I “ What made you think of this ? ” said 
am given to understand by you, between your Bounderby. 

dmighter and me. I’ll give you to understand, “ I have already said, I fe.ar Louisa has not 
in reply to that, that there unquestionably is an been understood. Is it asking too much, 
incompatibility of the first magnitude—to be Bounderby, that you, so far her elder, should 
summed up in this—that your daughter don’t aid in trying to .set her right? You have 
properiy know her husband’s meri^ and is accepted a great chai'ge of lier; for better 
not impressed with sucli a' sense as would for worse, for—” 

become her, by George ! of the honor of his Mr. Bounderby may have been annoyed 
aUiance. That’s plain speaking, I hope.” the repetition of Ids own wozds to Btepi^ . 
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Blackpool, bat he cat the quotation bhorttrith front place is the attenticm of the principal 
an angry atart. of that eatabliahment now. lu boastfal proof 

“ Come!'’ said he, " 1 don’t want to be told of hia promptitude and activity^ as a remark* 
about that. I know what I took her fur, ae able man, and a selfriuade man, and a own* 
well ae you da Never yon mind what mereial wonder more admirable than VeuM^* 
I took her for; that’s my look-out.” who had risen out of the mud instead of the 

^IwasmerelvjmingontoremarkjBoranderby, sea, he liked to show how little his damestio 
that wa may all be more or less ill the wrong, aifrii'S abated his business ardor. Conse* 
not even exccjiting you ; and tliat some yield- qneiitly, in the first few weeks of his resumed , 
ing on your part, remembering the trust you bachelorbood, he eveu advanced upon Ids 
have accepted, may not only be an aot of true usual display of bustle, and every day made 
kindness, but perhaps a debt incurred towards sneh a rout in renewing his investigations 
Louisa.” into the robbery, that the officers who had 

“ 1 think differently,” blustered Eouuderby; it in baud almost wished it had never been 
** 1 am going to finish this business according committed. 

to my own opinions. Now, I don’t w.mt to They were at fault too, and off the scent, 
make a qasuTcl of it with you, Tom Gradgi ind. Althuugh they had been so quiet since the first 
Totull you the truth, I don’t think it would be outbrei^ of the matter, tlmt most people 
Wbrthy of my reputation to quarrel on such a really did suppose it to have been abandoned 
subject. As to your gentlemau-frieiHl, he may as hopeless, nothing new occurred. No 
take himself off, wherever he likes best, implicated man or woman took untimely cou- 
If he fails in my way, I shall tell him my rage, or made a selt-betrayiiig step. More 
mind; if he don't fall in niy way, I sha'nt, for remarkable yet, Stephen Jil.tckpoul could not 
it won’t be worth luy while to do it. As to be hcaid of, and tiie mysterious old woman 
your daughter, whom 1 made Loo iiounderby, i-einained a mystery. 

and might have done belter by leaving Loo Things having come to this pass, and show- 
Oradgnnd, if she don’t come home to inor- ing no latent signs of Stirling beyond it, the 
row, b> tael ve o'clock at noon, I bliall under- upshot of Mr. Bounder by’» investigations 
stand riiat she prefers to stey away, and I was, tlial he resolved to liazard a bold burst, 
shall send her wearing apparel and so forth He drew up a placatd, oifiiiug Twenty 
over here, and you’ll take charge of her for Pounds reward for tlie apiirclicnsion of 
ths future. What 1 shall say to peo])le in Stephen Blackpool, suspected of complicity in 
general, of the incompatibility that led to my the robbery of the Coketowii ilauk on such 
so laying down the law, will be this. 1 am a night; ho described the haul Stephen 
Josiah Bouuderby,and 1 had my bringing-up; Blackpool by dress, complexidii, estimated 
she's the daughter of Tom Gradgrind, .and height, and manner, as minutely as he could ; 
she had her bringing-up; and the two horses he recited how he had lefl the town, and in 
would’nt pull together. L am pretty well what direction lie had been last seen going; 
known to be ra^er an uncommon ui.ui, I he had the whole printed in great black letters 
believe; and most people will understand fast on a stating broadsheet; and he caused the 
enough that it must lie a woman rather out walls to be posted with it in tli * dead of 
ofthecommonal80,whointhelungi)m,would night, so that it should strike upon the 
come up to my mark sight of the whole jiopulatiuu at one 

** Let me seriously entreat you to re-consldcr blow, 
this, Bounderby,” urged Mr. Gnulgrind, “ be- The factory-bells hail need to ring their 
fpro you commit yourself to such a decision.” loudest that morning to disjierBe the uroiijis of 
"I always come to a decision,”said Bonn- workers who stood in ttie tardy claylireak, 
derby, tossing hih baton; “and whatever I do, collected round the placaids, devouring them 
1 do at once. 1 should be surprised at Tom with eagereyes. Not the least eager of the eyes 
Gn^grind’s addressing such a remark to assembled, wci-e the o.> es of those who could 
Josiah Bounderby of ('oketowu, knowing not read. These people, as they listened to 
what he knows of him, if I could he surprised the friendly voice that read aloud — then 
by anything Tom Gradgrind did, after liW was always some such ready to help them— 
niakingWmselfa party to sentimental humbug, stared at the characters which meant so much 
I have given you my decision, and 1 have gtft with a vague awe aud respect that would have 
no more to say. Good night! ” been half ludicrous, if huy aspect of publio 

So, Mr. Bounderby wont home to his town- ignorance could ever be otherwise tbna 
housetobed. Atfiveniinulcsposttwelveo'clock tlireatciiiiig aud full of eviL Many ears and 
next day, he directed Mrs. Bouuderby’s jiro- eyes were busy with a vision of the matter of 
perty to be carefully packed up and sent to these placards,amougtumingspindles,rattJiog 
Tom Gradgriiid’s; ^vertised his country looms, aud whirring wheels, mr hoa» aftcov 
retreat for erne by private ccmti'act; and le- wards; and when the Hands cleared out 
Burned a bacht lor life. again into the streets, there were still as many 

readers as before. 

cnAPTtJi xxxil. Slackbridge, the delegate, hod to address 

Tub rubbery at tbe Bank hod not Ian- his audience too that night; and Slackbridge 
guished before, and did not cease to occupy a had obtained a clean bill from the printer) 
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andliiul brought it in his pooket. Oh my 
friends and mllour oonntryt&eu, the dovn- 
trodden opomtives of O^etown, oh my 
fiBllour brothers lutd fallow workmen nud 
fellow citizens and fellow men, what a to’do 
was there, when Slackbridgo unfolded what 
he called " that damning document," and held 
it up to the gaze, and for the execration, of 
the working-man community! " Oh nij 

fellow men, behold of what a traitor in the 
camp of those great spirits who are enrolled 
upon the holy scroll of Justice and of Union, 
is appropriately capable ! Oh my prostrate 
friends, with the galling yoke of tyrants on 
your necks and the iron foot of despotism 
treading down your fallen forms into the dost 
of tlie earth, upon whidi right glad would 
your oppressora be to see you creeping on 
your bellies all the days of your lives, like the 
serpent in the gaideu—oh my brothers, and 
ahall 1 as a man not add my sisters too, what 
do yon say, now, of Stephen lHackpool, with a 
alight stoop in his shouldcs and about five 
foot seven in height, as set forth in this de¬ 
grading and disgusting document, this blight- 
uig bilh this pernicious ]>lacard, this abomi¬ 
nable advertisement; and with wliat majesty 
of denouncement will you crash tlic viper, 
who would bring this stain and sliame upon 
the Godlike race that happily has cast him 
out for ever 1 Yes my coiiipatriots, happily 
cast him out and sent him ioi-th ! For you 
remember how he stood liei-e before you on 
this platform; you I'emcmlier how, face to 
face and foot to foot, 1 pursued him through 
all his intiicate windings; you remember 
how he sneaked, and slunk, and sidled, and 
spliited of straws, until, with not an inch of 
ground to which to cling, I hurled him out 
from amongst us : an object for the undying 
finger of suom to point at, and fur the 
avenging fii'o of every free and thinking^ 
mind, to scorch and sear! And now my 
friends—my laboring friends, for I rejoiue 
and triumph in that stigma — my friends 
whose hard but liouest boils are made in toil, 
and whose scanty but independent ])Ots are 
boiled in hardship; and, no w I say, ray friends, 
what a]ipellaiion has that dastard craven 
taken to himself, when, vgjth the mask com 
from his features, he stands before us in all 
his native deformity, a What? A thief! A 
plunderer! A proscrilied fugitive, with a price 
upon his head ; -a fester and a wound upon 
the noble character of the Ooketown opcra> 
tive 1 Therefore, my band of brothers in a 
eaetud bund, to which your children and your 
children’s children yet unborn have set their 
infant hands and seals, I propose to you on Uie 
part of the United Aggregate Tribunal, over 
watchful for your welfare, ever zealous for 
your benefit, that this meeting does Jtcsolve: 
That Stephen Blackpool, weaver, referred 
to in tins placard, h.avtug been dreaily 
solemnly disowned by the community of 
CoketowB Hands, the same are free from 
the shame of his misdeeds, wd cannot as 
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a class be reproached with his dishonest 
actions! 'f 

Thus Slsckbridgo; gnashing and perspiring 
after a prodigious sort A few stern voices 
called out “ Ko !” and a score or two hailed, 
with assenting cries of “Hear hoarl" tiie 
caution from one man, “ Slackbridge, y’or 
over better iut; y’or a goen too fast!" But 
these were pigmies against an army; the 
general assoiiiblage subscribed to tlie goai>el * 
according to Slockbridgu, and gave three 
cheers lor him’, as he sat demonstratively 
panting at them. 

Tlu'be men and women were yet in the 
sfrects, passing quietly to their homes, when 
Sissy, who had been called away from Louisa 
some minutes before, returned. 

“ Who is it ? ” asked Louisa. 

“ It is Mr. Bounderby," said Sissy, timid of 
the name, “and your brotiier Mr. Tom, and 
a young woman who says her name is Bachaei, 
and that yon know her." 

“ What do they want, Sissy dear ? " 

“ They want to see you. Eachael has been 
crying, and seems angry." 

“Father,” said Louisa, for he was present, 

“ 1 cannot refuse to see them, for a reasou 
that will explain itself. Khali they coma 
in here ? ’’ 

As he answered in the aflirmativc. Sissy 
went away to bring them. She reappeared 
with them directly. Tom was lust; and 
maiueil btauding in the obscui'est of thtf 
ixiuni, near the door. 

“Mrs. IJounderby,” said her husband, en¬ 
tering with a cool nod, “ I don’t disturb you, 

1 1 hope. This ia an unseasonable hour, but 
here is a young woman who has been makmg 
statements which render my visit necessary. 
Tom Gradgrind, as your son, young Tom, 
refuses for some obstinate reason or other to 
say anything at all .nbuiit those stateineiits, 
good or b.nd, 1 am obliged to confront her 
with your daughter.” 

“You have seen me onoQ before, young 
lady,” said BachaeL standiug in trout S 
Louisa. * 

'J'om coughcil. 

“You have seen mo, young lady," repe.ated 
Baehael, as she did not answer, “ once before." 

Tom coughed again. 

“ 1 have.” 

Baehael cost her eyes proudly towards Mr, 
Buuuderby, and said, “Will you make,it 
known, young lady, where, and who was 
tliere I ” 

“1 went to the house where Stephen 
Blackpool loilged, on tli« night of his discharge 
from his work, and I saw you there. He was 
there too ; and an old woman who did not 
speak, and whom I could scarcely see, stood 
in adark corner. My brother was with me.” 

“ Why couldn’t you say so, young Turn ? " 
demanded Bounderby. 

“ I promised my sister I wouldn’t” Wliich 
Louisa bastily confirmed. “ And besides," 
said the whelp bitterly, “she tells her>oW I 
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story BO preo^iis weU~!md so 
whtUi bad 1 to tiibo it out of ber 

, saoatbl”'- , ^ 

“ S»y, young kdy, if yon please,” purenod 
Baebael, “wby, in an evil hour, you ever 
come to ^pben's tbatnigbt.” 

"1 felt oornpaBsiou for him,” said Louisa, 
bear color deqwning, “ and 1 wished to know 
wbai be was going to do, and wished to oder 
him assistance.” 

«Thank you, ma’am,” said Bouuderby. 
“Much flattered and obliged,” 

“.Ifld you dTer bim,” asked Bacbael, “a 
bank note 1 ” ^ • 

“ Yea; but be refused it, and would only 
take two poumls in gold.” 

llacbael cast ber eyes to^vards Mr. Bouu¬ 
derby again. 

** Oh certainly ! ” said Bounderby. ‘Tf you 
put the question whether your ridiculous and 
improbable account was true or not, I am 
bound to say it’s confirmed.” 

“Young lady,” said Biichael, “Stephen 
Blackpool is now named as a thief in public 
print, all over this town, and where else! 
There have been a meeting to-night wliere 
be have been spoken of in the same shameful 
Stephen ! The honostest lad, the truest 
ladj, the best! ” Her iudiguatlou fiuled her, 
ana cdie broke off, sobbing. 

“lam very, very sorry,” said Louisa. 

“O young lady, young Lad}',” returned 
Bacbael, “I hope you may b<^ but I don’t 
know! I can’t say what you may ha’ done! 
The like of yon don’t know us, don’t c:ire 
for w, don’t belong to us. I am not sure why 
yon may ha’ come that night. 1 can’t tcU 
but what you may ha’ come wi* some aim 
of your own, not miudiu to what trouble you 
brought such as the poor lad. i saql then, 
Bless you for coming; and I said it of my 
heart, you seemed to take so pitifully to him; 
but I don’t know *6w, I don’t know! ” 

Louisa could, not reproach her for her 
nnjust suspicions ; she was so faithful to her 
idea of tlie man, and so alflictcd. 

“And when I thuik,”said Bachael through 
her sobs, *' that the poor lad was so grateful, 
thinkin you so good to him—when 1 mlud 
that be put bis baud over his hard-worken 
face to bide the teai's that you brought up 
there—0,1 hope you may be soriy, and ha’ 
no bad qpose to be it j but 1 don’t know, 1 
don’t know 1 ” 

“You’re a pretty article,” prowled the 
whelps moving uneasily in his dark corner, 
“to come here with these precious imputa¬ 
tions ! You ought to be bundled out for not 
knowing how to behave yoiu-selii and you 
would he by rights.” 

She said nothing in reply; and her low 
weeping was the only sound that was beard, 
rmtil Mr. Bounderby spoke. 

“Come!” said he, “you know what you 
have engaged to do. You had better give 
your mind to tluit; not this.” 

“’Deed, I am loatli,” returned Bacbael, 


dryii^W ^es, “fbsfi any here.;shoold see 
me but I won’t be Been so agani. 

Youug lady, when I bad read yrbat'n put 
in print cn Stephen —and wlmt has,/oat 
as much truth iu it as if hi 'bad . been 
in print of you—1 went stzai^t tb tlip . 
Bank to say 1 knew ^bere ^phon was,.nud 
to give a sure and oertaiu promise tb%t bo. . 
should be here in two days. I couldn’t meet; 
wi’ Mr. Bounderby tbe^ and your brother, 
sent me away, and 1 tried to find you, but 
yon was not to bo found, and 1 went back to 
work. Boon as 1 come out of the Mill to¬ 
night, I hastened to hear what was said of. 
Stephen—for I know wi’ pride he will coma 
back to shame it!—and then I went again to 
seek Mr. Bouuderby, aud I found him, and I 
told buu ever}' woid I knew; and lie believed 
no word I said, aud brought me here.” 

“So for, tiiat’s true enough,” assented 
Mr. Bocinderby, with his hands iu his pocketa 
and his hat on. “But 1 have known you 
psople before to-day, you’ll observe, and I 
know you never die fur want of talking, 
!K'ow, I recommend you nut so much to mind 
talking just now, as doing. You have under¬ 
taken to do something; all 1 remark u],)oa 
that at present is, do it! ” 

‘“I have written to Stephen by the post that 
went out this afternoon, as 1 have written to 
him once before siu’ he went away," said 
liuchacl; “ tuid he will be here, at farthest^ 
in two days.” 

I “Then, I’ll tell yon something. You are 
not aware, pwliaps,’’ retorted Mr. Bounderby, 
“that you yourself have been looked after 
now and then, not being considered quite free 
from suspicion in this business, on account of 
most people being judged according tp the 
company they knep. The post-oilice hasn't 
been forgotten either. What I’ll tell you is, 
tlmt no letter to Stephen Blackpool baa ever 
got into it. Tberefore, what has become of 
yours, I leave you to guess. Perhaps you’re 
mistaken, aud never wrote any.” 

“He hadn’t been gone from here, young 
lady,” said Bacbael, turning appealingly to 
Louisa, “ as much as a week, when be sent 
me the only letter I have had from bin)].' 
saying that he was forced to seek work ia 
another name.” 

“ Oh, by George !" cried Bounderby, 
shaking his head, with a whistle, “ be changca 
his name, does he 1 That’s rather unlucky,, 
too, for such an immaculate chap. It’s con¬ 
sidered a little suspicious iu Courts of Justice, 

1 believe, when au Innocent happens to 
have many momes.” 

“What,” said Bacbael, with the tears in 
her eyes again, “wbat, young lady, in the 
name of Mercy, was left the poor 1 m to do I 
The masters against him on one band, the ■ 
men against him on the other, be poly wi^tiu 
to work hard iu jwace, and m wbat he feth 
right. Can a man have ifo soul of bis Q.wn, 
no mind of h|s own 1 Mdst be go wroi|^ all, 
tlirongh wi’ this side, or must be go wrong 
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&11 throngh vi’ that, or ebe be hunted like a 
Imrel” 

“Indeed, indeed, I pity him from my 
heart," returned Louisa; “and I hope that 
he -will clear himaelt" 

“Yon need have no fear of that, young 
lady. He ia sure ! ” 

“ATI the surer, I suppose," said Mr. Bonn- 
derhy, “ for your refusing to tell where he is ? 
ELI'" 

“ Ho shall not, through any act of mine, 
come back wi’ the unmerited reproach of 
being brought back. He slj.all come back of 
his own acuord to clear himself, and put all 
those that have injured his good character, 
and he not hero for its defence, to siiame. I 
have told liim what has boon done against 
him," said llaehael, throwing ('fT sill distrust 
as a rock throws off the sea, “and lie will be 
here, at fiiithest, in two d.sjs.” 

“Notwithstanding which,’ added Mr.Boun- 
derhy, if ho can he laid hold of any sooner, 
he th.ill have an earlier oi)[)oitniiity of clear¬ 
ing himself. As to you, I have nothing 
.against you ; what you e.mie and told me 
iiuimontto he tine, and 1 have given you 
tlio moans of pioviug it to he line, and there’s 
au end of it. 1 aoisli you (looil uiglit all! 
1 must he off lu look a Jittlo further into 
this.” 

'J'oin e.amo out of his comer when Mr. 
Bouiiderhy moved, moved with him, kept 
eloiQ to liiin, and went away with him. The 
only parting B.ilutatioii of wliicli he delivered 
liimself w.as a sulky'“(>ood night, t.ither 
With that brief spLoeh, and a m*ovi1 at his 
sister, he l.‘tt the iunise. 

Since his sheet-anchor had come home, hfr. 
Gradgiind had t>eeii .sjnring of'■peeeh. He 
still -at silent, wlien Louisa inihlly said: 

“ITaehael, yon will not distrust mo one 
day, whin you know me better,’’ 

“ It goes ag.iinst me,” Rachael answered, 
in a genthr manner, “to mistmst any one ; 
bvl whon I am so mistiusttd—when we all 
aie—1 eamiot keep such things quite out ol 
my' mind. I ask your pardon for having done 
you au injiuy. J don’t think what 1 <iid, 
now. Yet 1 might come to think it again, 
wi’ tlie poor lad so wronged." 

“ Hid you tell him in your letter,” inquired 
Sissy, “ that suspicion seemed to have llUlcn 
upon him, because he had been seen aiiout 
the Bunk at uiglit 1 lie would then know 
what he would liave to explain on coming 
hack, and would he ready.” 

“ Yes, dear,” Bho returned; “ but I c.sn’t 
guess Avliat can have ever taken him there, 
lie never used to go there. It was never in 
his way. His way was the same as mine, and 
not near it.” 

Sissy had already been at her side asking 
her where she lived, and whetlicr she might 
come to-niorrow night, to inquire if tliere were 
news of him. 

“ I doubt,” saul Rachael, “ if he can ho here 
till next day.” 


“ Then I will come next night too,” said 
Sissy. 

■^en Rachael, assontiiig to this, was gone, 
Mr. Gmlgriud lifted up his head, and smd to 
his daughter: 

“ Ixmisa, my dear, I have never, that I 
krnw of, seen this man. Do you believe him 
to be implicated 1 ’’ 

“ I think 1 have believed it, father, though 
^th great difficulty. >1 do not believe it 
now," 

“That is to say, you once persuaded your¬ 
self to believe it, from knowing him to be 
suspected. His uppeoi'ance and maimer; are 
they so honest ? ” 

“ Vei7 honest.” 

“ And her conddonco not to be shaken ! I 
ask myself,” said Mr, Gradgrind, musing, 
“ docs the real culprit know of tliese accusa¬ 
tions ! AVhere is lie ? Who is he I*’ 

His hair had latteily begun to cliango its 
color. As he leaned upon his liaiid again, 
looking gray and old, Louisa, with a face of 
fear and jiity, Lurrieilly w'ent over to him, 
and sat close at his side. Her eyes 
by accident met Sissy's at the moment. 
Sissy Unshed and started, and Louisa put her 
finger on her lip. 

Next night, when Sissy returned homo and 
told Louibu tiint Stephen was not cumo, she 
! told it in a whisper. Next niglit again, when 
! sins came home with the same account, and 
added that ho had not been henisi of, hhe 
spoke in tlie R.ame low frightened tone. From 
the moment of that inCerchauge of looks, they 
never uttered his name, or any refereuco to 
him, aloud ; nor ever pursue 1 "the subject of 
the robbery, when Mr. Gradgrind spoke of it. 

The two appointed days ran out, three 
days and nights ran out, and Stephen Black¬ 
pool was not come, and reiuaiued unheard of. 
On the fourth d.ay, Rachael, witli unabated 
confidence, but considering her de‘])atch to 
have misearried, went up to the Hiuk, and 
showed her letter from him willi his midresa, 
at a woikiu" eo’ony, one of many, not upon 
the nmin road, sixty miles away. Mes¬ 
sengers were sent tfithat place, and the whole 
town looked for Stephen to be brought in 
next day. 

Hurii)" this whole time the whelp moved 
aliout with Mr. llouiiderby like hi.s sliadow, 
assisting in all the proceedings. He wasgreatly 
excited, horribly levered, bit his nails down to 
the quick, spoke in a hard rnltlm" voice, and 
with lips tliat were black tuid burnt up. At 
the hour when the sivspectcd man was looked 
for, the whelp was at the station; offering to 
wager that he had made off before the airival 
of tlioae who were sent in quest of him, and 
that he would not ajipear. 

The whelp was right. Tlie messengers 
returned alone. Itaehael’s letter had gonc^ 
Richael’s letter had been delivered, Stephen 
Blackpool had deeaiuped in tiiat hamo Itour; 
and no soul knew more of liim. The only 
doubt in Coketown was, yrhetUer Rachiiel had 
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atole over lUs rugged features, «I see iw 'acted on tins advice j and tbfc .HaW> 
good will come of i/ou” I was abashed at heart seem^ to soften towards me, Oivwe 
this View <>f. the case, and tried to make my third day, abmit half an hour before sunssft, 
peace'with a liberal donation and'words of Hadji Hasaan approached mo witti his heml 
homage; but it was long before the coifee- turned the other way, and a three-legged 
honSe potentate would have anything to say stool ip his hand. Suddenly he stopped j atu£ 
to* 106 . It was not, indeed, till my abject sub- pretemling to perceive me by .accident, dabbw 
'mission and deferential acquiescence in his down the stool, and immediately went away 
councils upon all occasions had attracted with a sort of grunt which might mean many 
public attention that he permitted me to things. Shortly afterwards ho ^ekoned 
enter die circle of his courtiers and enjoy tlie Hamcd to him ; and, having sent me a pecor 
benefits of his half-reluctaut patronage. I liai’ly bitter cup of cofiee which I drauk/is 
still find it prudent to pjiy him tribute; wliich thankfulnc.ss of lioart, I was jiermitted tp' 
he receives on all occasions, without the receive the congratulations of my friends on 
smallest acknowledgment, as a right—a right my restoration to favour, 
to be obtained from mankind generally, at the What Dick’sand Button’sooffee-houseswere 

edge of the sword. , to the wits of Queen Anno, Hadji Hassau’s 

Nor is Hadji JIassan content with mere cofiee-house is to the quidnunos of this island 
tribute. He require.^ perswial homage, and ofMytilenc. It is the general assembly house 
m as angry with all who do not pay it of the magnates of oiir little world. It is here 
jgi’acefully as Mahomet the S'-eoud was with that we discuss the afiairs of the earth, and 
Uatelusiu, Prince of Mytilciio, for neglecting puss judgment on the mighty thereof. * It is 
to go and kiss his hand after the conquest here that we tell our fustiest stories, and pro¬ 
of Cdustautiuopic. One dtiy, the weather pare a way for the otiiuial business whldi 
being rather windy, I did not present may not lie handled too abruptly. It , is 
mysmf to make my obedience as usual; here that tlie Pasha and the (Jadi, with- 
but the ne.'ct, as I was proceeding contritely other grave and reverend seignors, condescend 
to the coftee-house, the despot met mo half- to lay aside the cares of state, and to mingle 
way, and appeared disposed to contest my with coininou men. It is liere that the vdil 
farther progivss. “ Has he been ill V' said the which covers maiikiml in public is withdrawn 
Hadji to Hmned, my pipe-bearer, indicating where they take off the mask and uucloso the 
me with a cuiitcniptnous jerk of the thumb, shutters, letting one into something of the 
Tlie pipe-bearer, who has a belief in Hadji niysteiy of tlieir iaiier lives. It is here that I 
Hassan, and dreaded the conseipiences of his learned the Cadi is a bachelor, and that the 
admission, shook his lie-ad mourufiilly. “Why Pasha consider flannel good for tdie chest. It 
did not he come, then, yesterday ? ” re- is here, also, that I first grew to appreciate 44» 
Burned the Hadji; and iliving into his coffee- Turkish gentleman at home, and to love him j 
house, overlooked my presence for the rest of toadmire his sweet temiiernndquietdiguityof 
the afleriioou, leaving me a living monument manner; to revel in the fresh simplicity of his 
of his wi'alli. Hamed tried in vain to soothe quaint and harmlesli conversation ; to pcite^ 
him.- Ho would hold no intercourse with trate ^lis childlike belief iu tlie luaiweliouit 
either of us; and when my bold Alba- and to reconcile it with his innate auo 
niau strutted oft' to Hadji Hassau’s little den chivalrous loveof truth, and of ^11 things grand 
to fetch a cliair for me, the autocrat inime- and noble; to find out how ingenuous he is, 
diately closed the door, and jii-eferred to dwell how naturally humane, liow large in hia 
iu utter darkness with his cofl'ee-cnps and charities, how uuenvious in his friendsliim 
nargilLy bottles, rather than permit me to sit how invariably courteous, imd Low actively 
down in his presence. After a time he erne- kind; to understand the complete loyalty of 
fully peeped out to see if my servant Wiis his chaiuotsr, and his excessive, his nervous- 
gone; and, finding no signs of him in the tinxiotylo act as he believes it is right to 
Neighbourhood, came forth in the daylight act; his devoted respisst for the faith of his 
A^mn, carefully closing the door after him, !ind fathers, and his tolerance of all other creeds ; 
lockiJig it when called away to servo any of above all, the entire absence of all bom-r 
Ids moi'e hohoured enstornera. For three bast and pretension, wliich I think be- 
dhys niy public disgrace continued in the longs to him essentially. It was on these 
signt of alt men. In vain the Pasha ojiened delightful summer evenings that I have been 
negotiations on my belialf. In vain I offered wont to mark his mercy to animals, his friend- 
to surrender at discretion. Hadji Hassan slup for his horae, bis knightly love. of hia 
would have nothing whatever to do with me. arms, and the pathos, half ludicrous half 
A^i last it was suggested to me by a mutual touching, with which he regrets tJie times 
friend, who must have been born a.diplo- when the followers of Bajazid"and Orchau, at 
matis^ that I might perhaps make my the utmost speed of their chargers, subdued 
peaqb by offering a persevering course of ^e regions of die east and west, 
civilities to ^ uT-condiiioned little dog, who I have-lingered for hours enchanted by his 
lived ^ith, the cofl'ec-house djespot iu a grave aqd reverend discourse, by his salt 
state'^f intimacy, and was the general aphorisms and wondrous fancies about far- 
terror and aversion of his customers. I away tilings; and I think 1 have gro\^a 
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•wiser* by listenmg to lum. So saying, let London fora market—^notalways forroedieinal 
me drop the curtain on Hadji Hasean and and»perfantery herle, but Bometinieo ecu' culi> 
his coart. v^etubles. The scene is not brilliant or 

_———-- gaudy or highly coloured; for the most useful 

GAHDENS. plants ai-e not often the most showy; !i«d 

- _ here eTer 3 rthing is essentially useful, Heven- 

Thb streets and houses, cabs, omnibuses, theless a herb-garden is a beautiful object; 
noise, dirt, heat, crowd, bustle, are unquestion- for ft always contains a few brigiitIlF-> 
ablytravelUngoutfartherandfHi'therfromthe flowering plants; and who can forget t&e 
centre of the metropolis, rendering it very j)leasant world of herbs and simples among 
problematical at what pai-ticnlar point we which many of our old. writers lived imd 
' can be said to reach the open country. Tliia thought ? 

is now such au oft-told tale, that we need not Dear old Qerarde. If is pleasant to look 
stop to mourn over it. One curious result is, into your Herball, and to appreciate your 
that tlie regions VHience vegetable supplies uiwloubted fiuth in the truth of all that you 
for the Loudon market are iu large part ob- assert. We prefer you in the old dress 
tained, are gradually driven to a distivnee of fifteen hundred and ninety-seven, before 
from us. We all know about the market editors and annotators had “ improved ” you, 
gardens of Fulliain, Earl’s Court, imd other We like your engraved title-page, with the 
places west and south of the metropolis; and trimly set-out garden, the beds of flowers and 
a glance at a map shows that new streets shrubs, the gardenein digging and watering, 
and sifuarcs are approaching dangerously the lady and gentleman promenading in the 
close to those gardens ; giving warning of the costume of Elizabeth’s reign, and Cupids 
day—probably not very far distsint—when watering the fi-uit-trees. We lilco the hearty 
growing cabbages and lettuces must, figu- earnestness of j’our dedicatory add«-s» to 
ratively speakuig, walk off to a greater Sir William Cecil. Tliero is no more fine lan- 
distanco. guage here :—“ If delight may provoke men’s 

There are some peculiar gardens which, labour, what greater delight is there tlian to 
having not yet Ijegun to be disturbed behold the earth apparelled witli plants, m 
by bricks md mortsir, still continue to with a robe of embroidered work, set with 
supply Loinlon in as quiet a way jis here- orient pearls, and garnisbed with great diver- 
tofore. Among these are the Herb Gardens sity of rare .and cosily jewels 1 If this viiricly 
at Mitcdiam. 1 or more tlian a hundred ycaias and perfection of colours may affocl the eye, 
pastmany of the culinary, medicinal, and per- it is such in herbs and liowci-s that no 
fumory herbs have been specially grown at Apelle.s, no Zeuxis ever could by juiy art 
Mitcltam in Surrey for the London market: express the like; if odours,, or if taste may 
wo do not mean exactly Covent Garden work satisfaction, they are both so sovereign 
market, but the warehouses of the whole- in plants, and so comfortable, that no eonfoc- 
sale druggists. There are hundreds of acres tion of the apothecaries can oqiuil their 
thus appropri.'ited, by lierl>-grower8 who excellent virtue. Hut these delights are in ' 
devote tiiair whole time aud attention to this the outward senses; the principal delight is 
particular kind of cultm’e. • in the mind, singularly euriclieJ with the 

■ "WJien we consider that various kinds knowledge of those visible things, setting 
of herbs reqnife difierent kinds of soil forth to us the invisible wisdom mid admi- 
for their efficient gi-owth, it can hardly be rable workmanship of Almighty God.” , 
supposed that any one spot will rank high Gerardo treats of all plants under three 
above the whole of them. It is probable heads. The first comprises grasses, rushes, 
that the neighbourhood of Mitcham pos- corn, flags, and bullxius-rooted plants ; the 
sesses a soil which, although not espe- second includes all sorts of herbs for cooking, 
cially fine for any one purjiose, is of a medicine, and sweet-smelling use ; while the 

f ood average quality for herbs generally, third is made up in a very miscellaneoua, j 
t is,^ of course, not in Mitcham itself manner,of tree^ shrubs, bushes, fmit-b«aring ' 
that these gwUens are located; for Mitcham plants, rosins, gums, roses, heath, mosso^ 
is a quiet village, with alow quiet natives mushrooms, and coraf, which last kf-placed in 
of the old school, and some quaint quiet strange company, Gerarde’a second class—the 
residences belonmng to quiet city men who herbs for cooking, medicine, and swcet-smell- 
go quietly up fay omnibus to town every inguse—arotliosewliich are chiefly cultivate 
morning. But, taking Mitcham .as a centre, by the Mitcham herb-growers; lavender, clia- 
there ara Tooting on one side, Sreatham on momile, liquorice, mint, peppermint^ belloi- 
anotlier, Groydon on another, Beddington, donna, poppy, wormwood, aniseed, hore- 
Carshalton, Sutton, Mordon, and Merton on hound ; ^plants fram which druggists obtain 
others; and between these several villages spirits and oils, and perfomers obtain scents, ' 
and Mitcham there is still an abundant area and tavern-keepers obtain liqueurs, 
of open land available for any qrops to The year is accurately portioned out 
which the soil may be suitable. Around these gardens: the dlflerent crops being, madis^ 
these places a keen eye ean tieadily detect to fit In one after another with exaet rega-. 
the "farms or gardons of those •who look to larity. There is oae magnttte grower who 
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has four or five faumclred Acrlea of land a|t> 
proprtKbed to various plants; and from the 
svatem adopted, not only is the gross pro¬ 
duce large and valuable, but the number of 
diferoit plants is very considerable. One plant 
requires a whole year to arrive at perfection, 
while another will yield its marketable pro- 
daee in a few months; one is cultivated for 
the sake of its flowers, another for its leaves, 
a third for its seeds, a fourth for its stem, a 
fifth for its root. On all these accounts, 
the herb-grower studies closely the cha¬ 
racteristics of each plant, and so parcels 
out his ground that tliorc shall be no idle¬ 
ness. ^e days of fallow have passed 
away. As some pliilosopliera declare that 
diange of employmeut is the Iwsl i-est for 
mind and body during iill working hours, so 
do cultivators insist that absolute rest to a 
field is absolute nouaenso; the field, they 
say, is never tired of growing crops; it is 
only tired of growing one parliculai crop. 
Hodge the ploughboy, of blessed menua'y, 
when asked to mention the most luxu¬ 
rious enjoyment which his heart could 
conceive, declared that swinging upon a five- 
baiTed gale, and gnawing a ham-bone the 
while, would be his crowning felicity. Yet 
Hodge would have liked an occasional change 
even from this ecstaey. The same with 
land. Each crop exerts a particniar and 
peculiar action upon the soil, wid often ren¬ 
ders it better liLlud than ever for some other 
particular crop. 

The ground of tlie market-gardens within 
a few miles of iiondou is tilled and manured 
to the very highest degree —more being 
spent upon an acre than on any other 
garden-ground that can be named. Eight 
or ten .pounds per annum are otten paid as 
rental, besides a great expense in soil, and 
maiium labour. Ent what is the re.sult '{ 
That four, or five ci'ops may be got from 
the same piece of ground in one year; 
each crop making its appeaiance in .due 
season, and the ground being strong and 
hearty, after uU, These market-gardens have 
already been noticed in Household Words,* 
and we will therefore now keep to herbs. 

Hoses are not herbs; but they employ the 
^ .skill of the Mitcham herb-growers ; scores 
of acres of roses constituting a great part 
of hie vegetable riches. Tl»e roses are grown, 
not for me sake of their flowers, but for the 
essence which can be extracted from them. 
The rose-fancier need not be told that the 
varieties of his favourite flower are very nu¬ 
merous, and that while some are distinguished 
for delicacy of form and exquisite tints of 
smlour, others are more rich in perfume. 
Of course, the least costly varieties so that 
.<they possess the proper extractive qualities, 
will be sought by the rose-water makers; 
fiir, aithou^ rose-water is already dear 
enor^h, it weold be ^yet mme so if 
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'uhoica ros^ were employe.d. Abaa.t^ the 
mohths of April and May, men, 
and children assemble in the rose-gardsiis, 
pick the delicate petals of the roses, deport 
,tb‘'m in large bags, and convey them to lihe 
places where the distillation is to be con¬ 
ducted. Tho distillation is managed carefully, 
but with simple apparatus. liich and fm- ' 
grant as this rose-water i^ it is as uothihg 
compared with the attar of the gardena 
Ghazeeporeand Fayoum. The distiUktionfiMwa 
these eastern I'oses is left to stand. In early 
morning, when the nights are still cool, % 
delicate film is found to have risen to the siuv 
fiice of the rose-water; tliis is removed 
feather, and carefully deposited m a siWl 
pliiaL Another night’s rest enables the rose¬ 
water c to throw up a second dainty film; 
another removal takes place and so on, 
day after day, until the phial becomes 
filled with its precious treasure. The phial 
is placed for a short time in the «iBsnine, 
and the attar arrives at perfection. A pro¬ 
digious consumption of materials is requisite : 
one lac (a hundred tliousand) of roses to pro¬ 
duce one tolah (a linudred and eighty grains) 
of attar! The rose-gi*ower’a arrange 
ments at Gliazeepore seem to be 
markable. The land near the town is laid; 
out in rose-gardens, each rounded by high' 
mud walls and prickJy-pear fences, to keep 
out cattle. The gardens belong to Zem- 
indiira or land-owners, who plant tite roso- 
trees at the rate of about two tliousand to an 
English acre; they let out the land and the 
rose-trees to cultivators, at a yearly rsutaJ. 
The distillers of rose-water buy ime roses 
when at the proper state, cause tlism 
to be gathered, and conveyed to their 
distilleriea Rose-water of various de¬ 
grees of concentration is distilled ; and the 
attar is prepired as already stated. So 
precious is this true crciini of roses, that 
the maiket price has odbasionally been. 
six times that of an equivalent weight 
of pure gold. The rogues adulterate it, 
we may be sure; by means of sandaboU, 
Bweet-uil, and otlicr substances. The essence 
of a-thousand roses are contaiaed in about 
a quart of the best rose-water, after the 
small amount of attar has been removed. 
Mitcham, though not comparable to Gha- 
2eepore,can produce roses sumcient for a largo 
supply of essence of roses, and oil of roseS, 
and rose-water, and other delicacies, pharma¬ 
ceutic and perfumetic. Ono or two of the 
Mitcham gardens have laboratories attached 
to them, where essences and oils Ore ex¬ 
tracted ; but, usually, the plants are sold to 
tho regular distillers of perfume. 

Roses and chamomiles are about as unlike 
as two plants may be; yet they are both 
grown here in oue gaiden, and toth for the 
sake of the flower. Ationo of these Mitcham 
herb-gardens as much as a hundred pounds a 
week is sometimes padd to Women and chil¬ 
dren for picking chamonule flowers at iiha 
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'titM \rli«h>'theittu'^ivdd ftt'mar 
tafKy. ' ' ' ‘ ■ ' ’ 

It' has beML sung of iUe sweet launder— 

, , , , I lovo thy flower 

, . Of Qicek and modot hue, 

^ ; .AV hicJi meets the morn and oTeuing hour, 

,, ^ The stoim, the sonshiuc, and the shower, 

And clmngeth nut its line. 

leaves and flowers of lavender contain 
a large amount of volatile essence: tiie 
quality for -which the plant is mainly sought, 
Botdnically, the lavender belongs to the 
same tribe as rosenuiry, sage, basil, and niai‘> 
jokton, in respect to the shape of the blossoms 
and- me stem ; but commercially it has a 
. bistotw and fjosition of its own. Lavender 
isl cultivated—not for the -weather-boaten 
> flower-girl, who offers two bunches for a 
i penny in our streets—but chiefly for the dis- 
, tiller ai]d the chemist. The oil of spike, used 
for mixing with colours for painting, and also 
in vamisU'making, is obtained from the speCies 
csilled French lavender. The well-known 
; lavender-water is not simply the distilled 
esaenoet; it is an alcoholic solntion of the oil 
of lamodflr, to which other scents are fre- 
' qoMltiyadded. Ifow a pennyworth of dried 
< lanwtttm leaves will diffuse a pleasant odour 
tUvei^ghout 'drawer of wholesome clcmi 
liam); let the tasteful housewife of many an 
indii^rious artisan deeiai’e. 

■'Isqumrioh is another of the plants whicli 
these ' herb-gardens produce. Olycyrhiza 
glabra is the very hard name which botanists 
Lave given to this mraple plant; but botanists 
are fond of hanl names. The common 
liquorice root, from -which the well-known 
black extract is obtained, grows chiefly in the 
south of Europe, from the Crimea in tiie east 
tO‘FoitUgal in the west. One hundred pounds 
of the dried root yield about thirty pounds 
of the black extract;—^the Spanish liquorice of 
..the.shops. Whflu the extract has been ob- 
tmned, it is poured into rolls six or eight 
. inches in length, which are bound with bay- 
leaves to prevent them fl-om adhering to¬ 
gether. The crude juice contains mauyex- 
Ixaneous substances, which aie removed in 
the production of refined liquorice, a softer 
sabstance, prepared in more slender cylin- 
drioal^form. The liquorice of the English 
heii>gardeBS, however, is the stick-liquorice 
of'>Dnr acquaintance. It is grown in many 
parts of England where a rich black mould 
18 - to be met with; but it requires very care- 






v^ed chiefly for the preparation of a fine 
kind of liquorice culled Pontefract or Pom- 
fret cakes. Mitcham liquorice is tilled 
for the sake of the Imig slender I'oots, which, 
at a projier age .and in a proper state, find 
their way to the wholesale druggists and to 
(^vent Garden Market, and thence to the 
aiok chamber, where a tickling cough has to 
be combated. ■ 

i, ^'ppermiut as another member of-the 


interesting Mitcham family. ''Gf the dozen < 
oi- more ^ecies of mint kno-wU in England, 
peppermint is seCOnd only to the duTinory 
mint or spearmint in value. * It has'a peue>- 
tratiiig smell and a pungent taste; imd its 
pretty little purple flowers deck the garden - 
m August and September. The herb' is 
sold to the drug^'tsta, and is by them die? 
tilled to obtain ou of peppermint, tl^is 'oil, 
used alone, is a valuable aid to the physician j 
and, when rc-diatilled with pure alcohol, it 
producesspirit of peppermint. When the hevh 
itself is distilled in a simpler way, it yields 
peppermint-water. 

The herb-shops and druggists’ shops con-' 
-tain numerous plants and extracts from 
plants, which the every-day world knows 
nothing about elsewhere. Such substauces 
ns horwouud, colt^oot, angelica, and many 
others, do not seem to ^ generally re¬ 
cognised 08 plants at all—they are sweetstuff. 
Mitcham could, however, tell us a little about 
such substances. Horehound, for instance, 
which Gerardc tells us, “bringeth forth 
very many stalks, four-squai-e, a cubit high, 
covered over with u Ihiu whitish downi- 
nes.s,” is cultivated fur the salce of the extract 
tlienoe obtained, which is made up into 
lozenges and cakes and othm- forms. 

One word about the marketable features of 
these Mitcham bei'b-gardcus. Some of the 
gardens contain tliose herbs and familiar 
plants which have their chief market at 
Coveut Gm'deii, and- thence find their way 
to the dominions of the cook, whetiier 
Good, Plain, or Experienced IVciich; while 
others are filled chiefly with such herbs 
as require distillation before being brought to 
use. These latter are sold for the most part 
to the wholesale druggists in the city, who 
sell them in turn to the rectifiers and ' 
pharmaceutical chemists and others. 

MAEY. 

Ooa child i« dead. Death wore no dreadful form, 

Kor stole 0 feature from that gentle face. 

Asif to shield her from the boating ttorm, 

Ho led her footste]is to a sheltered jilace. 

And Oven wlien to chiun her hero we sought, 'f' 

And whiht we gazed, she passed hoyooid our resell. 
And all the vision faded, Uko a thought / 

Too vsguo and beautif^ togniqiand olotbe in speoclv,' 

. P 'll ‘ ’ V 

At dawn, the Sngels entered where the lay,-' 

And ns the dayiigiit &dca from mortal epos - -<>' 
Leaving no tiaok, the soul was borne away ; < 

The;curtaio stirred not when it passed i>y., . . ,< 

It left her form,..a child of thncidd.grave, ... .. 

A bark no longer needed by, that .mind ,, ■ ' 

Whicb.niissinued angoli wafl^ o’er the.wavos ... 

I Whilst, on the lonely beach, we wept wd' itsyod, 
behind. , , . , . - f ' 

1 sh^ not m with floweA ' '' ' 

Til >trei# her '^rawc f but ishoi the, ^rOpho^ -troto " 
Extend their dbi^owy. wands,'foretbIHng Night, '''• 
In fields 1 wander with, thefi’wdfiiiering bnseie, 
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ehost of FarinelU in Bow Street, and, 
from Mr. Lack’s shop, in Wellington 
Street, the indiguaut voices of Colman, 
Shmidan, Kenny, and O'Keefe, seem to be 
cryiag to Bellini and Douiaetti, Meyerbeer 
and Mozart, “What do yc hero 1 " What 
have traditions of maestri and macaroni, 
violins end Vellutis, bassi and ballet-girls 
to do with a locality hallowed by the memory 
of the Great Twin Brethren, the two mighty 
English theatres of Coveut Garden and 
Di'ury Lane? I can fancy, dinwn up in 
shadowy line opposite tlie grand entrance 
and sadly watdiing the carriages disgorging 
their aristocratic tenants, the by-gone wor¬ 
thies of the English stage. Siddons thrill¬ 
ing, O’Neill mtJtiug, Munden exhilarating, 
Dowton courmlsing, Kemble awing, Kean as- 
■ toniiding, Woffington cuchunting, young 
soothing, and Macready—^not dead, haply, nor 
forgotten, nor uulluiuked, but gone for all 
that—teaching and elevating, and hnmaiii- 
sirig uS. About such a scene 'miglit tilt the 
disembodied spirits of tlie O. P. row ; of 
those brave days of old, when pcojile went 
to wait for the opening of the pit door, at 
three p. m., and took sandwiches and ease 
bottles with them; when the engagement 
or non - engagement of a public favourite 
weighed as heavily in the Italance of town 
curiosity, as the siege of a fortress, or the 
capture of a fleet; when Shakspeare’s scenes 
found gorgeous reflections in Stanfleld’s 
magic mirror; when actors (though rogues 
and vagabonds by aet of parliament) were 
wonderfully respected and rcspeoUble, and 
lived in competence, and had quiet,cosy houses 
in Bloomsbury and Maiylebojw, paying rales 
and ttixes; serving on juries, and when they 
died found no mortuary eulogium in tlie 
columns of some slang Sunday newspaper, 
but were gravely alluilcd to in the decent 
large tj pe of a respectably snndl sized news¬ 
paper, with a. fouipenny stamp, as at his 
liouse in Buskin Street, “Mr. So-and-so, 
many ye.ars of the Theatre Eoyal, Covant 
Garden, and one of the overseers of the 
parish of Saint Eoscius. Universally lamented. 
An attached husband and a tender fatlier.” 
Nol The opera cannot be in Covent 
Garden to my mind. The o[)era should, and 
can ViMy be in Haymia’kct, over against 
piilatiol Fall-MalL Come back thou, Mr. Costa; 
whom 1 hohor, to those cari luoghi. Come 
back baton, souffleurs’ cavern, loud bassoon, 
and alL Let us have, once more, the liiik- 
maa with lus silver badge, and the guard of 
groniuliers (1 mind- the time when it was a 
suballcm’s guarcl, and the officer had a free 
admission to the pit, and lounged tremen¬ 
dous in Fop’s Auey in his bearskin iuid 
golden epaulettes). Come back to the Hay- 
market, coi'riuges that stopped the way, and 
stnigglmg footmen, and crowded crush romn! 

. Coiue back, and let not the walls of the grand 
^ opera be desolate, or the sjiider weave her 
web in the yellow satin curtains—though 1 


believe they were taken down and sold in 
the laatdimters 1 . . , 

Only one section of the musit^al world, how¬ 
ever, was on view in tlie audionee pait of the 
opera. Its working members were to be 
found behind the footlights; nor could you 
learn much of their jprivate or social bamts 
even there. There are few duller, prosier,more 
commonplace scenes than the green-room of 
a theatre; and the artist’s foyer at an opeiai 
house is o^iimrily the dullest of the dull. A 
prima donna swallowing sherry-negus with 
an egg in it preparatory to her grand soena; 
a basso stretching himself on thecusluons of an 
ottoman, and yawning in an ecstacy of fatigue; 
a tenor sulking in a comer because his aria has 
not been encored ; a baritone entFeriug from 
hoarseness, and exjicctorating and .swallowing 
cough lozenges with disti’essing pertinacity ; 
a crowd of mysterious, snuify^ mmsty old 
Frenchwomen with handkerchiefs tied round 
their heads, pottering in comers with second¬ 
hand foreigners, who siiuiT more than they 
apeak, and spit more than they suutf: these 
are the principal features of an operatic green¬ 
room. Yet, in the palmy days of opera-liats 
and opciu-tights, there were few privilegen 
more valued by the distinguished fr-equentera 
of the omnibus-box than that of the eiiti'de 
behind the scenes. A. door of communication 
used to exist between Ihc omnibus-box and the 
]>enntralia of the coulisses; and an atloiU]tt 
to luck it once can.sed a riot of the most 
fashionable dcscrijitioii, in the time of 
manager L.ai)orle, an<l the demolition of the 
door itself by a prince of the blood. There 
:u-e. dandies yet who would give—^not exactly 
their ears, but still sometluiig handsome—for 
the eatimable privilege of wandering in a 
dingy, ruinous desert of wings and set pieces 
and cobwebby lufters; of being hustled and 
ordered out of the way by camentera and 
scene-shifters in tlieir shii-t-sfeeves ; of 
stumbling over gas-pipes, tressels, and pew¬ 
ter pots; and of being uncomfortably jammed 
up among chairs and tables, supernnmerariea 
bearing spears and banuers at one shilling per 
night, pro|>eity men wito blazing pans of red 
and blue fire, and pets of the ballet gossiping the 
flattest ol flat gossip, or intent upon the salu¬ 
tary but, to a near bystander, rather incon¬ 
venient exercise known as “pumping,” which,' 
for the benefit of tiie munitiatea, 1 ^y 
mention consists in standing upon one 
leg, while another pet of tlie ballet pulls the 
other leg violently up and down—such 
puuqniig giving strength and dosticity to the 
muscles.' 

Hie we away, therefore, to whex^ we can 
see the operatic world to gre^r ad¬ 
vantage. Here is Messrs. Octave and Pie- 
rolo’s Music Warehouse. Let us ento and 
behold. 

In Eegent Stroet is Messes. Octave and 
Piccolo’s establishment^, the great Bourse, , 
High Change of the Are Musiea. Hard by, on 
one side, is Messrs. Bo^eypoor, Cutohem-i 
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poof, iind WeftTfirbad’s India sliawl ■waxe- 
Looee, which keeps so many native artists 
at Delhi and Lahore employed day and 
night in designing fresh pattunis. Hard by, 
on the other si^ is Miss Bricabrac's great 
nick-nack shop, where a marquis might 
ruin himself in the purchase of porte- 
numnaies, smelling-bottles, tuotlqucks, dress¬ 
ing-cases, blotting-books, French clocks, point 
Lace, diamond pens, iewelled penwipers, ame¬ 
thyst card-cases, and watohes no bigger than 
fourneJiny-pieees. About four o’clock during 
the height of the London seiison, the road in 
front of these three sliops—tlie shawl-sliop, 
the ransic-^shop, and the nicknack-slmp—is 
blockaded by a crowd of carriiiges, the very 
study of the armorial beiu-iugs on whose 
panels is as good as a course of Clarke’s 
Introduction to Heraldry, or Mr. rianclic’s 
Dursuivant-at-Arms. The ])avcment is 
almost impassable for niigl ty' footmen, 
gravely lounging, ns it is" the wont of 
mighty footmen to do; the air is perhuned 
with pomatum and liair-iiowder, and tlie eye 
dazzled with plush, vivid aiguillettes, and 
gold hice. 

Tn Messrs. Octave and Piccolo’s bIioji, 
among the grand, seiui-grmul, square, cottage, 
and cabinet pianofortes, the liarmoniums, 
melodions, accordeons, concertinas, and flu-, 
tmas, the last new balhids, polkas, luazourkas, 
goins of the last opera, decoratad 

with flaming lithographs in cohuirs; the 
shelve.s gromiing beneath music-books and 
ojmra scores, and pianoforte exercises, .and 
treatises ujion sol-faing; ninoag Erju'd’s 
harps, and huge red and yellow concert 
posters, and plans of the boxes of the opera 
and beats at the Philharmonic; among cir¬ 
culars from professors of music, who liog to 
infoi’m the nobility, gentry, their friends, ami 
the public that they have just returned from 
tho conlin'*nt, or have removed their resi¬ 
dence to such and such a street, whore they 
have i-esniued their course of in.struclion, or 
have some equally interesting iiistraction to 
give; among portraits of musical celebrities, 
hthographed by the accomplished M. Bangniet, 
and concert tickets stuck in the friiiues of 
looking-glasses; among all these multifarious 
objects there (jirculates a crowd of countesses 
in Jaee, yea, and of duchesses oftentimes, toge¬ 
ther with representatives of musical wealth 
{chiefly female) of every degree, from tlie 
IVmeefis Perigordowski, who has come to 
Messrs. Octave and Co. to negotiate engage¬ 
ments with the stars of the Italian stage for 
her grand ball and concert next week ; from 
the Dowager Marchioness of ScrewtowU, who 
wants some one at Octave’s to i-ecomniendher 
a fiwt-rate Italian singing master, who will 
tetKh the juvenile Ladies Harriet and Geor- 
jrina Skindint for five shilpnge a lesson, she 
uavi^' recently dismissed their former in- 
fttruertor, Sgnor Kavioli, for gross miscon- 
duet-^a dujdieate for some 

degrading article of wearing apparel, we 


believe boots^ having fallen firdm the wretched : 
man’s hat. On the occasion of his last vMt to 
Skinflint House; fr’om these pUlotp of the' 
titled world to plump rosy Mrs. Chippendale, 
who has “musical evenings”in the Alplia 
Hoad, and wants a good accomponyist, mode¬ 
rate, a German not pi*efen'etl. They breathe ' 
so hard, and smell so strong of smoke, imd 
have such long luur, Mrs. C, says. Besides, 
they injure the piano so, and will insist at 
last upon playiiig a “ sinfonia,” or a “ motivo,’* 
or a “ penB6e” of their own composition, good¬ 
ness knows how many hundred bars or pages 
long. Then there is Miss de Greulz, who is 
long, loan, pale, and spectacled. She is a 
governess is Miss de Groutzj but has views 
towards professing singing on an independeut 
footing, and wishes to ascertain Signor Pap- 
padaggi’s terms (he is the singing master in 
vogue), for a aeries of finishing lessons. 
I’appatlaggi wdll have fifteen shillings a lesson 
out of her, and bate never a stiver; “ it soud 
be zi gut eni,” he says; and valhuit Miss de ' 
Greutz will hoard up her sahuy, and trot, in 
her scanty intervals of leisure, to the signor’s 
palatial residence in Hyde Park Gardens; 
and should you some half-holiday aftonioon 
pass the open windows of Belinda House, 
Bayswater, it is protty certain that you will 
heal' the uuduhiting strains of a piano in sore 
distress (not tho jangling one —tAat is tlie 
schoolroom'' piano, where Miss Cri^s is 
massacj'ciug the Huguenots worse ‘ than 
ever they were on St. Bartholomew’s 
day), and some feeble, though highly 
ornamented cadenzas, the which you may 
safely put down as Miss do Greutz’s repe¬ 
tition of her lust, or preparation for her iiext 
lesson. 

You may observe that the gentlefolks, the 
customers wlio come here to buy, naturally 
resort to the counters, and besiege the obliging 
assistants; these obliging put son'<, whoai'C not 
in the least like other shop assistant^ being 
singularly court ecus, staid and unobti-uaive in 
dcnieanonr,and not without, atthesametime, a 
reasonable dasli of independence, being in most 
cases sons of partners in the firm, or of 
wealthy proprietors of other nwisio ware¬ 
houses, who send them here, as the great 
restaurateurs in Franco do their sons, to 
other restaurants, to acquire a knowledge 
of the business. They have a hard time-of it 
iuuoug their fiiir customers ; a dozen voices 
calling at cnee fur works, both vocal and 
instrumental, in three or four different lan¬ 
guages: one lady asking for the Odessa 
Polka, another for the Sulina Waltz, a 
third for Have Faith in one anotlicr; a 
fourth for L’Ange Ddchu, a fifth for an 
Italian aria, SuUa Pojjpa del mio Brlk, and 
a sixth for Herr Bompazek’s new German 
ballad, Schlick, schlick, scblick. Yet 
Messrs. Octave and Piccolo's young men 
contrive to supply all these multifarious- 
demands, and take money, and give change, 
and indulge their customers with commer- 












ctjlUy scietiMfie nhd lie ttsed to Thff Ilia barp in tBe 

tipoB the merits ’of the Uiit heW song, and streets! itittihg on a little stool^ vhile his sister 
answer-^ which is thehardesIhusiheSs of all-— went round with a hat for the coppers. They 
the mutunerable 4'^estious On subjects as say that Madame Fiorlture, the prima donna, 
innumerable, addressed to them not only by does not know a note of music, and tiiat old 
the cuBtomers, but by the professionals who FHpauelti, the worn-outmnsie-masterofTatty- 
tkrong the shop. boysBeutSjhastoteachhereverypartsheplays. 

The mrofessiunals ! "Where arc they! They Let them say on, says Basserclyffe. So that 
^sticulate behind harps, or declaim from I sing on and sing well, what does it matter ? 
music-stools, or congregate at the angles of He is right. If he had sung at the Italian 
Erard’s grands. They may be hear«f of in Opera—as "William, in Black-eyed Susan, 
Ihe back shop fantastically torturing musical was said to play the fiddle—like an 
dnatrnments, in the hope, perhaps, that some angel, there would have been soon found wor- 
Euglish marquis, enraptiu'ed by their strains, thy people and astute critics to whisper^ 
may rush from ,the titled crowd, and cry. An, yes, very sweet, but after all, he's not an 
Herr, signor, or monsieur,” as the case may Italian! He is too sensible to change his name 
be, ^ write me six operas, teach all my family to Bassercliifi or Basserolifficini. He is content, 
’Ut five guineas per lesson, and at the end of a perfectly content, with making his four or 
ytor, the hajnl of my daughter, Miss Clarissa, five thousand a year by singing at concerts, 
B» youra.” They waylay the courteous pub- public and, private, oratorios, festivals, and 


Ushers, Messrs. Octave and Piccolo, in count- philharmonic associatioua, in town and coud- 
ing-honsus—at doors—everywhere. Octsive try. It is perfectly indifferent to him 
is a pleasant man, tall, an undeniable what species of euteitaiumeut he gets hid 
Judge of port .wine, and rides to the fifteen guineas for a song. It may be at the 
Queen’s hounds. Piccolo is a dapper man. Queen’s piilace, or in the large room of some 
who speaks scraps of every European vast provincial music hall. I will say this 
language! aud is supposed to have been madly for him, however, that wliile he u'Hl have 
in )6ve, about the year eighteen hnudred and the fifteen guineas (and quite right), if 
twtfintv-Bevemwiththegrcatcontralto,Madame those who employ him can piiy, he will sing 
Ho^lali, who' married, if you remember, gratuitously, and cheerfully too, where red 
Pttnee Fopadbehoff: he whd broke the hank need exists, aud^ ^he benefit of a distressed 
at ^den Baden, Just before he shot himself anyIwdy, will pipe the full as melodiously as 
at -Ems, in the year thirty-three. when his notes are exchanged by those of the 

Here ' is a gentleman just stepped out Governor and Company of the Jkink of £og- 
of a handsome brougham at Octave and land. He has a fine house j be gives grand 
Piccolo’s door. His hair is auburn, curl- dinner p.oi'tics; he is an exemplary husband 
ing and luxuriant; his beard and mous- and Mhef; he has no serious care in the 
tache ample, and a monument to the genius of world, except for the day when his voice 
bishairdresser; he is covered with jewellery; will begin to fail him. “He is beast like 
his clothes are of the newest cut, and the that,” says Bambogetti, tlic cynic of the 
moat expensive materials. He is perfumed; musical world, striking the sounding-board 
the front df his shirt—lace and studs-^ia of a pianoforte. 

worth twenty guineas, and leaning from the But there has sidled into the shop, and up to 
windon^ of his "brougham, you can descry a the urbane Mr. Octave, and held whispered con- 
kid-gloved hand, with rings outside the glove, verse with him, which converae has ended in 
a bird of paradise feather, aud the bead of a a half shake of the head on Octave’s part, a 
King Charles’s spaniel. The hair, the beard, shrug of the shoulder, and a slipi^ng oi some- 
moustache, the jewellery, the shirt, the thing into the creature’s hand, a dirty, ragged, 
lirougham, the bird of Paradise, and the shameful old man, in a trailing cloak, wlDi ap 
King Charles all belong to Orpheus Basser- ninbrella that would seem to have the paihiy 
elyfi^ fiahtonable singer of the day. as well as the hand tl\nt holds it. This w 

BnAling people, envious people, crooked- Gaddi. About the time that the allied soVBk 
minded people, 6f course, aver that Basserclyffia reigns visited England, after the battle at 


raars; that he sings outoftuiie; thatbedoesn’t Waterloo, Teodoro Gaddi was the gi^t 
sing as well as formerly ; that he can’t sing at Italian tenor, the king of tenors, the empetpr 
all; that he has a fine voice, but is no mh- of tenors. He was more largely paid thah 
siciau; tltat he can read at sight well enough, Farinelii, add more insolent than Cuzzotm 
but has no more voice than a jackdaw. What They thlked scandal of queens in conneotieiii 
does Basset'elyffe care 1 What do people not with OaddL Sovereign^ sBnt aemi-ambasoi^ 
say about . professionals } Ibey say Joe dors to tempt him to their courts. He Shn^' 
Nightingale's mother (he {needed Basser- and the King’s Theatre was in raptnt'es. 
clyffe as fashionable), kept a coal and jmtato was the idol of routs, the admired df ladii^ ilSi 
shed in Bermondsey; yet he made twenty chip hats and jgg-of-mattonedeevetf; he 
thousand pounds, and married a barouetn weeks at the countsj^ata oflordib 
daughter. They say Ap LleSvellyn, the hairpowderand He«Biahboots';oi‘higih<-ooIlM(S<I " 
harpist’s name is not Ap^ or Llewellyn, but coats and Cossack ttotisemi' He * 1 ^ p^faihediltB 
Levi, aud that he is not a Welsluuau at all, the Courier, the Bay, the News, and the BeUe , 
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A ssemblfie. There is no King’s Thoiitre now. 
There are no routs, leg-of*inuttoa sleeves, or 
chip hats left. No" Couriers to praise;, ho 
ladies to ^mire, no lords to -invite. There is 
no Teod<»o Gaddi, nothing but old Gaddi, the 
, sliabby, brokeu-down old beggariuau, who 
hau^ about the music shops and professional 
people’s houses. If you ask Gaddi the cause 
of his decadence, he lilts .up his hands, find 
says piteously, “ ma famille, my dear, ma 
famille but as be notoriously turned all 
his sons out of doors, and bi-uke his daughters’ 
hearts, you cau’t exactly believe that story. 
Gi^di’s yoiceis quite broken audruined now; he 
is immensely old, and pitiably feeble,but he is 
full of vitality, and is aa shameless a beggar os 
the Spanish mendicant with the arquebus, that 
Gil Bias met. If yoj^ happen to know Gaildi 
it is very probable that, descending your staii-s 
sumo morning, you will find him, cloak, um¬ 
brella and all, sitting somewhere on the bot¬ 
tom flight. “ I have come,” ho says, “ I, 
Gaddi. I die of hunger. Ihaveiio charbons, 
my dear; give me twoptence; ” or, repo.sing 
quietly in your bed, you may find the curtains 
at the bottom thereof drawn ou one side, iiud 
be aware of Gaddi, and of his voice mum¬ 
bling, “ Twopence, charbons, Gaildi. 1 knew 
your father, I have supped with George 
Quatre ; 1, Gaddi.” It is singular th.-it though 
Gaddi is always complaining of hunger, he is 
almost as continually eating a pie—a hi^e 
veal pie; aud as lie munches, he begs. ’ Us 
ten to one that half an hour after you have 
relieved him, you will meet with a I'riniid who 
will tell you “ old Gaddi called on me this 
morning, aud asked for tw-oixsiice. He was 
eating a pie. He said that ho was starving, 
and h.ad no coals, aud that he knew my 
^thcr.” Gaddi has known evei^body’s father. 

A quiet-looking gentleman with a sallow 
counteiiauce, aud bearing a roil of music in 
Ilia band, lias entered the music warehouse 
while we have been considering Gaddi. He 
Ii.as a profoundly fatigued, worn-out, ennuyfi 
expression pervading his whole appearance, 
^is lustreless black hair is li.stluss, so ai-e his 
small hands, on one of which glisten diamonds 
of price. His limp hat is negligently tlirown 
tathcr than superposed on the back of his 
Bead. lie dangles a listless glove, alid plays 
with a limp watch-chain ornamented with 
dully valnalde breloques ; his eyes ar e lialf 
closed, and he yawns wearily. His chief care 
seems to be for the butt-einl of a powerful 
eigaf, which he has left, in deference loEngllsh 
^'Cjudices but evidently with much rcliic- 
taiica, on the railing outside the shop. He 
casts a lingeriDg look at this remuaut through 
^e, plate .glass windows, aud twuldles Jus 
listless fingers aa though the beloved weed 
yet between his digits. Who may this be ? 
■whjvpxlt Polpetti, not the great English, nor 
ev^^oiily the, great It^ian, but the ^ great 
l^prqpe^p :^qr:.the finest ^Edgordo in tits 
^yurl'i.J unnyalled Elviix): the unap- 
pi^OMbpd.Qtellp} the pride of the Scala aud 
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the Fenice, the Pergola, and <he I,taliene j. the, 
cynosure m Berlin and Viennai, atm St ^e^s- 
burg; tbe decorated of foreign orders the 
milUonnsli'e; the Gaddi of tfo^ay. '. ■ 

So much glory (more than a couqueri^’4), 
so much gold (more than a Hebrew banker's), 
has this listless person earned by his delightful ’ 
art. 1 am not going to say that ho is over¬ 
paid. 1 would walk ten miles fasting to be 
present at one opera in which he performs. 
You cannot resist him. You hang on Ids' 
notes, and your heart keeps time with them. 
And when he has finished yon must needs ■ 
clap your hands till they be sore, and yell 
bravos till you be hoarse, for you can’t 
help it. 

Polpetti will not go the way of Gaddi. He 
has bought a fine estate in Italy, some say on 
island, some sa^ a province, whither in a few 
months he will retire to enjoy the ample fortune 
he has amassed in strange lands—from the 
banks of the Neva to those of the Thames 
—from the Po to the Potomac—from Ifiver- 
pool to Lisbon. Twenty yeai-s since, aud 
Giaciuto Polpetti was an olive-faced, lad, 
i-uuuing meanly clail among the vines and 
olives aud stariugwliite houses, and dusty laii$8 
of an Italian county town, lie had au unql^ 
pei'haps—a snuffy old abbate, fond of garlii^. 
aud olives, aud sour wine, who wore a rusty 
soutane, and carried a sky blue i^brella, apd 
could read nothing but his breviorj, -oad not 
much of tlmt. His uncle’s cross old , l^ouser 
keeper ni:iy have taught him to read, and at 
ten lie may iiave been consigned to the sji^p- 
board of a tailor or the farm-house of a viiic- 
gi-ower, till it was discovei ed tlmt he had a 
voice—^and a be.autiful voice too---^wlnch 
caused his promotion to a badly-washed sur¬ 
plice and the clioir of the church ; his -vocal 
duties being varied by swinging a censer and 
tinkling a bell, and making the various genur 
flexions which the service of the mass 
deumuds. He might have grown up, and 
gone back to tbe tailor or ihe vine-grower, or 
have degenerated into a sacristan, a dii-ty 
monk, with boro feet aud a cowl, full of black 
breail aud sausages, or an abbate like his uncle, 
with a rusty soutane aud a sky-blue umbrella, 
but for a neigh bouriiig magnifies, the .Count 
(li Nessuno-Deuaro, who n^ad no money, but 
coustdei-able influence; who condescenaed to 
patronise him, aud procured his admiiraton 
into the Conservatoire of Milan. A weary 
time he had of it there. A wearier still when 
singing for starvation wages at the smaller 
provincial towns of Italy. A weariest when 
he fell into the hands of a grasping speculator 
who “ starred” him at Paris, aud Milan, and 
Venice, paying him niggardly, and forcing 
him tq woi-k the rich mine of his youthful 
voice as though the ore would never faiL 
But be enumcqxited himself at last, aud went 
to work in efiruest for himself. The last ten 
yearn have been one long triumph, and 
Jupiter Snecess has found in him no unwilling. 
Danae. ..He will retire with his million^ 
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ipi &amsv) tolt» oim filfiiitm iirihbiraSDnf Smd,^ decidrous Sn^iA |>ftrent9 hearing 
soutl>,i)'mosg tliecdire8,i)MidTmQ^’aiid atariag tfasir^ daughter siog Wappi^ oM Stairs, 
white hoiiaea He wiu mahe Ms tiQcle the prettily, send her lerthwiCh to the Hoyol 
ahi^te (who lives still) as rich as an English 4-osdemy of Mneic, She comes backed sitigs 
l^hop, aztd build a mausoleum over the doiid ItMlau scenas. Send lier to^talj, cty 
grave of the crow old housekeeper, and lead with one voice her relations and friepds. To 
a jovial, Biinple>nua.ded happy life among his Italy she goes,.and from Italy shei'etunu, and 
old kindred and friend: now exhibiting the comesoutattlteopei'aoratoneofthefiishion* 
dift inonH cross tliat the Czar of Husaia gave able morning concerts. She sings something 
him, and now the golden snuff-box presented with a great deal of ornament, but in a very 
to him by the Kaiser of Austria. ,I)o not let small voice: you may hear the rustiingof the 
ns be too haid upon tlie "ednfounded music imper, as she turns the leaves, with far 
fomgners" who come here to sell their more di.stinctness tlian her song. She goes 
.crotchets and quavers for as mucii gold as in again, after this coming out, and is'beard of 
Urey -will fetch. Only consider how many next year at the Snqgglesgrade Mechanics’ 
million pounds sterling a year we make by Institution; and soon afterwards she sensibly 
spinning shirts and welding iron for the con- mniries Mr. Solder the ironmonger, and gives 
founded foreigners ; how many millions of up singing altogether. , 
golden pennies. our travelling countrymen Prima donna upon prima donna—never 
turn by cutting canals, and making railroads,' ending, still beginning, none of them can oust 
steamem, suspension bridges, in lands where from their thrones the four or five blue ribbons 
we onraclvesare but “confounded forei.giiers.” of raelmly, wlio go on from yeai- to year, still 
If I have dwelt somewhat too lengthily and eleetritying, still enchanting, still amiiziug us : 
discursively upon the male illustrations of the none of them can touch the Queen: the Semi- 
musical world, I beg that you will not suppose raiuis of Song: whose voice no more declines 
that the fairer denizens of that harmonious than her beauty, whose beauty llum her 
sphere neglect to visit Messrs. Octave and grace, whose grace tlnui her deep pathos, 
Piccolo’s shop. Prime Donne abound, even and soulful dechimation and glorious delivery, 
mors than-Primj TJomiui. Every season pro- Ah, lovers of music, your aviarie.s m;iy be full 
daoes a score of ladies, Signoras, Madaines, of nightingales suid swans, English and 
Mademoiselles, and Frans^ who are to do foreign, black, wiiite, and pied ; but, believe 
great things: who come out and go in with me, the woods will be voiceless for long, long 
great rapidity. Yonder is Madame Digitalis, after the <i«een of Song shall have abdi- 
§iie Bint'S superbfy; but she is fifty, and fat, cated her throne and loosened the silver eorvls- 
and ugly. “ Bah! yawn the habituijH. The of her liarj) of glory, 

DigitiUm is passed. She is rococo. Give us For all, however, littleMLssLarke, the faii^ 
something new.” Wherijupon starts up Made- haired Euglhh itrima donna, holds her own 
moiselle Crimea Okolaka from Tartary <said manfully. Her name is Larke, and she sings ^ 
to be a run-away serf of the Czar, and to have like one; and her voice is as pure as her 
been thrice knouted for refusing to sing duets fame. This brave little woman lias run the 
with the Grand Duke Constantine) the new gauntlet through idl the brakes and thickets, 
soprano. But Mademoiselle Crimea (she with | and jungles, and deserts, where “ devouring 
the purple velvet mantle and primrose tygers lie,” of the musical "world. Lowliin-ss 
bonnet Wtering Polpetti in the corner), was lier young ambition's ladder, and now 
screams, and lings sharp, and pronounces that she has attained the topmost round, she 
Italian execrably ; and the liabitties declare does not tm-u her back on the ladder, 
that she won’t do, and that she is nothing ScoraiDg the ba>o degrees 

after all but the same Mias Crimmins of the By which she did ascend. Bo Casar did— 

Royal Academy, who fkiled in Adalgisa six But so does not Miss Lai’ke. She is honorably 
years ago, and has been abroad to improve proud of the position she has gauied by her 
and denationalise her name. The rage among own mei its .and good conduct; but she sings 
the ladies who can sing for being Primewith as much equanimity l)elore royalty, as 
Dondl, is greater th.an that among attorneys’ she was wont In do at the Suagglesjn-ade lu- 
clerks for playing Hamlet. Octave and Pic-, stitution, and h.os ever a helping hand for 
colo are besiegetl at the commencement of those beneath her who are struggling and 
every seivson by cohorts of foj'eigu ladies, all weak. TJiero is in.v darling litlleljurke by the 
with the highest recommendations, all of gr,an(lpiaiiolbi-te,bloomu)ginpinkmualiii,with 
whom have been mentioned in the most en- a neat morocco music c^e in her Inind. Mr, 
tliusiastic terms bv M. Berlioz, M. F6tls, and Piccolo has a whole list of engagements,. 


The manager ofthe opera plays offhalfadozen herself received, which she must consult be- 
spurious IVime Donne during the months of fore she can accept more. Go o» ai^ prcspeTr i 
March and April, keeping the trumps for the little Larke, May .your sweet vmqo last 
height of‘the season. iSid not only to the thousand years 1 . " 

continent is this, priina dbnna rage confined. But the crowd, thins in.Messrs. Oeteve and 
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Piipobloilis shop *, "the twriages drive away to 
the p^irV; thaprofissioiuals go home to dlutter 
or to drees for evening concerts; and as 1 
saunter away, and listen-to the strains ot a 
German band in Beak Street, mingling with 
tlie jarring minstrelsy of some EthiopianSere- 
iioders in Golden Square, lam obliged to con¬ 
fess that the onnsoty' view 1 liave taken, of 
the musical world, is but an opnscular one after 
all—that I have but described a woi'ldling 
having a dozen worlds within it. 


LOBSTERS. 

“ Lobstkks ! ” There is a wiile-moulhcd 
fellow crying them before my door at this 
moment. How little docs he know what 
lobsters really are ! All be thinks of is the 
profit he sludl get if he succeeds in selling a 
lew of the stale, flaccid, water-logged, long¬ 
tailed crustaceans that fill l)is hesket. And 
yet he lias the face to call then- “ Fine Nor— 
ro—way lob—stci-s ! ” 

“ The remembrance of a good dinner,” says 
agrcatFx’encb gastronomer,"atoiios for twenty 
fasts.” Tliis is mere enthusiasm. The 
move I recal one good diimei’ the more I 
cles'ire to have aiiolner. Having breakfasted, 
luuciied, and supped —1 had almost siiid diticd 
—on hot lobsters,at Mi*. Plumbly'scomfortable 
little inn at Fresliwater, it is no satislactiou to 
me to think of that happy time wlien the 
fellow at my door di9j>la.vs his unsavoury 
wares. So far from deriving consolation 
from the remeinbr.once, this roguets iireseiit 
demonstration adds poignancy to my regret, 
and I exclaim witli Dante, 

Till! gruatC!.t nf all woes 
Is to icmiiid us ul our liuppv days 
ill inisci'y. 

I slmuld be guilty of hypocrisy if I 
were to pretend to care for lobsters on any 

S ound but such as are purely appotitic. 

orjilly, 1 look upon lobsters ns occupy¬ 
ing a very low grade in the scale of animals. 
They tire a kind of marine Muscovites, 
bristling with rage against every one,—fierce, 
hard, horny, and pugnacions, always tearing 
and rending sometbbig, and losing their 
limbs with os much indilfeiRlhoe as if they 
belonged to some salt-water Uzar. Then, 
they not only get into rows themsolvta, but 
are often the cause (brandy and water 
combining), of other people getting into 
rows. ‘ If you' wisli for evidence of their 
pugnacity, look at their claws. One of them 
is always a great deal smaller than the 
otlier., Observe the left claw with whicli the 
lobster (like a human being spaii'ing) wards 
off the blows aimed at him I Examine the 
right, or striking claw! That which now 
garnishes the dexter limb is not the real, 
original oheliform, but a supplementary pair 
of pinoew, thiwn off long ago in soma mid- 
idght submarine brawl. In case of em^ 
gency your thoroughbred lobster parts with 
aulaw with as little concern as a man tearing' 


the tail of his coat In a bedgb w'h^ * mad .. 
bull is.after him. Tite late Sir iWo 
who used to toll a great number of odd-ittorica, 
was once witness, he said, to a terrific batrip 
between two armies of lobsters in the harboiur 
of Halifax, in Nova Scotia. They fought, ho. 
declared, with so much fnrv that the sea¬ 
shore was strewn with their claws. Sir Isaac 
was the admiral on the station, and ever after- , 
wards, when he saw a lobster, he pointed 
to the disparity between the daws in corro¬ 
boration of Lis story. Having mentioned that 
locality, in connection with lobsters, let me' 
describe how 1 liave assisted in catching them 
there. 

About three miles south of the town of 
Halifax, on the westei'n side of the harbour, 
a creek indents the land, which is called the 
North-west Arm. Owing to its rocky bottom, 
lobsters resort there in vast numbers, mid 
the shallowness of the water makes the 
creek a complete preserve, where you 
are .always sure of game. The ordinary 
trap, a lobster-pot, is not used in Npvn 
Scotia, a far speedier mode of capture bekig ■ 
adopted. On a cloudy snrauier’s night, 
when the tide is at the full, and.the lobsters : 
•ore dose iii-shore, you jiut out your boat and- 
coast along in four or live feet water. Eachr 
fisherman is armed with a long pule, like a ' 
dothes-jirop, jierfcotly straight, nmh a prong; 
about six inches deep at one extremity. In, 
the bow of tlie boat is a huge gridiron, upon 
which a coarse kind of ^eathing, called 
shingle, commonly employed in the interior of 
cottage roofing, is set on fire ; burning slowly, 
and giving out a strong, red light. It k heid 
firmly over th e side; the boat being a good deal 
lilted towards the shore, and every eye oast 
downward to penetrate the water. The 
light in the grating reveals hundreds of 
lo'osters scudding along tho rocky floor < ' 
in their sbining black armour. The iislir 
cmiau carefully inserts Lis weapon in the 
wateir, and contlinies to lou^r it till the 
prong is only e. few inches above the back 
of the lobster he has selected; he then 
drives the pole down with all his might, and 
—if he h(^ not been deceived in his mui, in 
which case his arm is jarred up to the 
shoulder blade fur his {Hiins.—succeeds in 
irrevoe.ably jamming his prey in the 
groove and lifting it into the Imat. With 
a good light, a quick eye, a steady hand, 
and a little dexterity, a fi.shermau need 
seldom miss his mark; and so numerous are 
the lobsters that 1 h.ave seen as many as ft'orn 
forty to fifty caught iu this manner in the 
course of an hour. Indeed, to catch a boat¬ 
load in tho course of an evening’s sport 
is no unoommoa event, and 1 recollect that 
one night, being very heavily laden, we gut 
tired of carrying our prize any further, and 
gave them in oliargc of a sentry outside the - 
garrison, desiring him to let the Ciiptain of the 
guard know that we had left him a seiitry- 
Dox full of lobsters for his breakfast. That 
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ihesc d«li<»eie8 were stifllicieQtly abnndant in 
tiiat part of the world may i>o infen-ed from 
the fact that the ordinary market price for a 
gotHl'&ized lobster'vm only a halffwnuy eur» 
reocy. Conceive then the unutterable dinnay 
of a lolMter-lover from Nova Scotia stopping 
in tlie Hayniarket, Ijotuioti, and mildly in- 
muring the price of his fiivonrite food. " Oh, 
wr," replies the Bhopinan cheerfully, '• lobsters 
is cheap to day ; I can let you have thnt ’ere 
splendid feller^for three iiud-six ! ” “There 
was a time,’’ launnnrs the Nova Scotian, 

“ when 1 might have had seven dozen for the 
money.” 

Let ns snp^se our lobster caught, and put 
to death. Boiling alive seems to l>e a very crnel 
process—^bnt is lar less cruel than it ap])cat's to 
be. I question indeed, if there be any cruelty 
in it. The lo^ of the precious limbs, so 
Ipgubriously deplored, is, as wo have seen, 
soan'cly felt by a long-tailed shell-fish. To 
discover a vital part beneath his homy cara¬ 
pace is a matter of some difficulty, and a 
knife unskilfully wielded migiit only wound 
without killing; whereas suffocation by boil¬ 
ing water is iustantaneous death. Don't be¬ 
lieve a word of tbe legend about lobsters 
screaming in tlie cauldron; in the first place 
they haven’t time to scream—in the next, they 
have no voices. 4 lobster's scream, a swan’s 
dying song, the pelican’s subslitiite fur her 
iug’* bn!akfa.sl, the suicide of the scor¬ 
pion, and the self-creiuatiou of the phuHiix, 
all lieloug to Legendary Natural llistoiy'. 
At all events, if you want to eat a lobstei-, you 
must boil him alive—I use the masculine 
gender advisedly; for a Iren lobster is not 
worth her salt. If you suffei- him to die 
a natural death before you consign him 
to the boiler, what is tlie consequence 11 
A pale, atteniiutcMl creature, liavmg no i 
spiing in his tail, with a yielding carapace, 
and listless claws (tliase claws once so vigor- 
ona), and weaiing a general sickliness and 
ghiwtliness of aspect, presents himself for your 
supper. Is it worth while urasthig the oou- 
teuts of your cruets on such an animal 1 
Common sense at once replies iu a brief and 
stern negative. But if Nature has endowed 
you with liarder attributes and keener iiCr- 
ceptiuna, let your cook (if you are unwilling 
to run the risk y’ourself), lioldly seize the 
heaviest and most active of the lot sub-. 
mittMl for saorilice—a fellow with a shell 
whose blue-blackness rivals the raven’s w'ing 
— iiDS))Otted and uubruised, aud plunge 
him into the bubbling cauldron. The next 
time you see him how diffiereiit from his con¬ 
gener who died of neglect in the well-lmt. 
Not a grain of his weight is diminished, the 
elasticity of his tail is as strong as ever, the 
grasp of his pincers impossible to unlock, 
liis coat armour like adamant; and fur 
his colour, cuiopouud the hues of a life- 
guardutniin’s uniform, a gleam of YesaviuB 
in eruption, a Tom Thumb geranium, one 
of Dauby's sunsets, a U6aut rose in full I 


bloom, with a Bpinelle,ml^ fkim the cup 
of Jmnehecd—.and you way possiMy strive 
at a feeble imitation of the jovial glow in 
vthiefa, like unto a garment, he is‘now en¬ 
wrapped. Nqw is the time to read Shakes¬ 
peare after our own commentary, imd ex-' 
claim, “ Fisl^ fish, how art thoufleiffiifiedi” 

Like genius, lobsters can never he tho¬ 
roughly appreciated until after death. TbeU* 
greatest glory is posthumous. Suppose his ' 
claws disjointed aud broken—-not smashed, as 
often happens—his body carefully twisted 
from Ids tail, and both displimd by ths sharp 
incision of a knife ; suppose the disjecta mem¬ 
bra symmetrically grouped; then* let him 
be brought iu to be drCssed. After what 
fashion riiail this be done 1 Shall we tell the 
cook, when we have gazed onr fill as he lies 
there, like Clhristabcl, in liis loveliness, to 
take liim back to the kitchen, release him 
from his armour, chon him tine, his liver 
and all that is edible witliin liim, incor¬ 
porate him with egg mid crumbs, and roll him 
up into balls with a seasoning of salt, mace, 
and cayenne pepper, which, when fried a 
delicate brown, shall qualify him to appear 
as a dish of rissoles 1 Shall we have him 
minced aud boiled up with Madeira, vine¬ 
gar, grated nutmeg, salt and pepper, aud 
deluged with melted butter cuiiiiingly 
flavoured with anchovy and yolks of eggs, in 
which condition he shall bear the name of a 
buttered lobster ? Shall wo stew him after 
the Irish fashion, or curry him in the 
Anglo-Imlian manner, or scollop him, or 
distribute him in patties, or prepare him as 
an omelette in the artful nnanner now prac¬ 
tised in the kitchen of the Trafalgar, atOreeu- 
wich 1 

We might order any of fdiese tiling 
to be done, awl out of every trial the 
lobster would emerge triumphant; yet 
we should not have eaten onr lobster 
jirojieiiy, “I kuow what you mean,” says 
the stand-up supper-eater or scrambling pio-’ 
nic caterer, “ you recommend him in a 
salad; a loteler salad, you kuow, and cham- 
jiegne and chat—that’s the way I " Not i» 
a salad, I gravely reply. As much salad with 
him 08 yon please; but if you want the sidad 
to be tough, and the lobster tastelcM, 
them together; if not, keep them apart, and* 
let one tieyre as a reiisb to the ouier. For 
my own part 1 can do without any of iha 
adjnucts quoted by the stand-up Bajiper- 
eater. 1 admire a salad by itself—champagne 
should ho drunk in the whirl of gay society^ 
and chat is for the cosy tSte-k-tOte anywhere; 
hut nothing in my opinion ought to iuterfwe 
between man and lorater, save and except aiW 
glasses of East India Madeira. My method 
is this: I take ILe whole of my t^ and mitM* 
it finely; and scoop out all tuy Uv«r—if 1 ms- 
left to deal with a fine hen, I do noty of 
course, neglect the oornl —aud commuct 
gently, not with spoon, bnt with finger duA 
fJiumb, I strew * littlO ^It; two di'ops 
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of Tinegitjr} lighb ''Rliower of cayetmei, 
euougk to!th>ge BurEaco; a^two 

—or ^j?ee, if Jbu like-rla.rge table-apognsfol 
of tlie (j^io di Nizzo, (provided gou 

ca^ ge^ It: . if not, oil from Lueca or Fioreiice) 
1 now. mix for five minutes and do not 
follow- Guy's recommendation about i tlie 
number T-at least 'I hope not—for 1 sit' 
down quietly, and, with a silent friend, 
«at wlmt I have prepared, moistening oo- 
oasionally witli Mi^eka, and resendng the 
daws for conversation. 

Eating a lobster in this way, I look at his 
empty shell,- and say witii Malcolm, that 
"aoUiing in iiis life became him like'the leav>' 
iug it." This may appear ungrateful; but' 
as 1 said before, 1 Oauuot praise my lobster 
morally. What right had he, merely to 
gratify his' own pugnacious propensities, 
to deprive me of the pleasure of eating 
two large claws instead of one ? GenW’ 
pal's ins cimduct with that of the crawfish, a 
member of his own family,—during the pro* 
oess of moult, or, as it is learnedly termed, 
eedysis! Tlie struggles which that auimal 
makes to render itself fitter for the table are 
really sublime; its sole anxiety being to leave 
nothing behind; its wretchedness of mind at 
casual dismemberment can scarcely be con* 
ceived. “ At this period," says a distinguished 
naturalist, " the crawfish (Astacus fluviatilis), 
becomes very restless, the symptoms of in¬ 
quietude iucreaeiug in profXkrtiuii as tlie 
time for emancipsttion draws nigh. It rubs 
one of its legs against the other, and finally 
throws itself on its back. In that situation 
it begins to shake and swell itself out, till 
it tears the membraue which counccts the 
carapace with the abdomen, and begins''"’to 
raise the former: then it rests awhile. > Al- 
teniations of agitation and rest succeed %aoh> 
other at intervals of longer or shMter dura.* 
tion,” &C. What other reason can there be for 
allthis resUessnesB, this inquietude, this violent 
iutermal struggle, but the consciousness that,- 
unless he turns himself out a complete 
crawfish, he is of no estimation in the eyes of 
oooks 1 It is this perfection of form, this 
haroie struggle to become good, tlmt iiinkos 
mur Belgian crawfish worth his twenty francs 
in the Brussels market. I am not alluding, 
of course, to those miserable .little creatures 
which omy serve for garnish, but to animals 
some two feet in length (feelers included) that 
aiw to be found in aqueous haunts bordering 
the river Meuse, in the neighbourhood of 
Dinant, Piulippeville, and Florence. 

These crawfish are worthy spetnmens of 
their race, and how delectable they are to 
the palate let those declare, whoj like my¬ 
self, ^ve fed on them at the restaurant of 
iDn-Bas the younger iu the aforenamed city 
of Brusaeia ' He advises you, and 1 think 
be w rigiit, to md their deglutition Iw a 
of. Hhiue wine but a mmethiag called 
.“Sloheapps,** whidi has juniper fi>r its basis, 
is no unpieasing auccedaneiuu. It was my 


>ntcqtiou when this erustaceous theme >mvknd 
me, to have gone into the subject at greater 
length, but what remains to be said of thoso 
iutemtiug decapods, the sea and laud crabs^ 
must bo icserved for some other occasion; 

. AN OLD POETEAIT FBOM THE 
HAGUE 

Hekb is an old porti'alt of our old friend tiia 
En^shmau, painted by an unknown hand a*." 
the Hague, and given to the public in the year 
seventeen hundred and forty-seven. Strolling' 
about the narrow streets, near tlie great 
library of the G6nevidve iu Paris, noticing tilio 
^evenly studentsmakiug their way to and from 
the Ecole du Droit, and glancing at the books 
arranged upon shelves aloim the dead walls^ 
a sanuterer (himself an Englishman), was 
suddenly stop^d by two little yellow volumes 
iniveiy bad condition, label led " Letkics ilar 
les Anglois et Fraufuis." He invested 
seventy-five centimes, and becatne the hap|»y; 
possessor of two very curious portriute 
painted one hundred yeare ago. It is mostr 
probable that when these volumes wSre'fit^ 
distributed iu Paris from the Hbraiy &'hi> 
Plume d’Or of the elder David, thayereated- 
eoiue sensation. ' 

It appeal's from tliem, that our .grea^ 
great grandfathers lind a reputatioil "ubrOad' 
for magnificonce among tiie uoMlit^,i'iutd’ 
for the abundant sup^dy of.-necessaries'^-* 
joyed by the oonimumty. They 'WeiwialiKt 
held to be proud to a detestable pitch,- to bd 
insolent to strangers, and to be generally ruda 
and gross in their manners. Tiiey were bravc^ 
yet so disiuch ned to cn^ge iu war that the title 
of captain was with tlwni one of reproach^-Mg^ 
nifyiug usually au adventurer—as the title of 
abbe was given to any loose hypocrite in 
Fmuoe—yet they had the courage to perform 
a good action, and to follow Hicir own good 
sense, even when it was at war witii Cquven'- 
tional usage. Tka liberty which th^ enjoycid: 
made them iarlejieudent iu all afiairs, and' 
prevented tliem from exhibiting a slavish ded' 
fereuce towards the nobility. In thb way^ 
the broad nut) lues of our great great grasd* 
fiithera' pm-traits wore drawn by the unknown 
artist at the Hague. But his details, drawn from, 
personal ohsoi-vatUni, form tlie most owrious 
part of his jnetare. It must be remembered* 
that the ixirtrait-paiuter’s brush is a huudred 
years old. 

The happy character of an Engltahinan is a 
mixture Of common sense and idleness. Bte* 
has generally some imagination; but hia’ 
irnagluatiun is like the h^d coal he'burns— 
it gives out more heat than light. He seldonf 
goes abroad to seek his fortune ; and it may 
be sold, to the credit of the few who do ven¬ 
ture, timt not one of them ever euoceeds. 
There ore, however, excellent scientific men, 
aud fine writers in England, and the English¬ 
man pretends that Ids countrymen are more 
advanced in scientific pui-suits tliau any other 
nation. In business lie has neither the viva- 
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city of '016 JVe?M>li mci^ha&t,'Bor the par- “hopmoijr " appean-io me to be only the 
niatmy <^^0ie Datch dealer; and, -what ie exemse of a perverted unamnathm that can 
astoniahing to a foreigner, he wiU often.retire displace ideas, >^vina to nee the mask oh < 
to the country when he has made, a good virtue, and m^mg aU ihat-is good, kdicrous. 
fortune, even though he might douhla it by It il a pity that instead of his “houmoar*'the 
remaining at,his counting-hduse. As a work- Englishman has not had a native Molidre to 
mou' he has, and justly, a good reputation, cure him of some of his absurdities-;—for .. 
He e^tosls in clockmaking. In npholstery, in instancy of his contempt for the test'of "0ie ; 

' aaddle-making, and in other trades -which I world. Fet there is-some excuse for the ' 
cannot at the moment call to mind; but ho sombre character of the Englishman, since his 
does not excel in the making of cutlery—being histoi^is so full of horrors, that his greatpst 
clumsy and inelegant. As an agriculturist poet} Shskspeare, has been able to dramatise 
he is always to be seen in a close cloth coat, most of it in tragedies. The Euglialiman has 
plush breeches, top-boots, -welHcovered with not much taste for music. He is delighted 
enure, riding invariably at - full gallop, with the noise of trumpet^ and it is amusing 
The Englhdimlui is, however, always well to watch him at one of hia fashionable con- 
dressed—a proof of his prosperity, since his certs. He looks grave and awkward.- being 
clothing is, with him, a secondary considera- in a place where he can neither play nor drink, 
tion to hia food. and where only modest women are to be seen; 

I (that is to say, I the Portrait Painter at but at his chocolate-house (wJuoI} is more dia- 
tho Hague) must own one fact at once—^the tinguished tlian the coffee-house), he is moody 
beauty of the English woman docs not touch me. and silent also. He drinks for the pleasure 
She is always fair—almost white. Hers is a of drinking, and sometimes he remains at a 
beautiful face without expression. It is never drinking parly so long, and becomes so wild, 
animated. I see a hundred beautiful women, that he will make a bet to kill the first man 
but I do not know ten pretty ones. To me j he meets in the street; and he will take cai-e 
the' Englishwoman’s great charm is that j to win hia wagw. Two young men Lave been 
modesty or sweet timidity, which scuds the hangedlatoly for indulging in tliis kind of B]>ort 
blo<^ to her cheek at every turn, and lowers —^yet, occasionally, he is a “civil and sobre 
^elid constantly. She is always tall, has; genteliiieu”. 
k'lioble presence, and enjoys the advantage of The Englishman always walks fast; and a 
•liehnig, genertite, richly dressed. But Ahe has walk is one of the chief ple.asures of ;ui 
'/tfee great fault, that is, the neglect of her Englislivyoman. She walks straight forward 
■ tMlh—-a peglect the more to be deplored, w-itli two or tliree female friends, seldom 
•since d)®' is accustomed to eat a great quan- speaking, never looking aside. I have never 
tity of meat and very little bread.. The seen an English woman sit upon the grass or 
'patches she wears give her a coquettish look, pick a flower; nor have 1 ever heax-d the 
though she is not a coquette. She has the faintest murmur of a song escape from Iror 
reputation of a sweet disposition and a tender lips. She always walks out in broad day- 
heait; but her want ot occupation weakens light-—probably because she can be hest seen 
her understanding, making lier curious and theug yet, notwithstiuidlng this habit, and 
credulous, and fond of astrology. her love of'wearingpatches, she appeai-s to be 

She has the bmsqnerio of her race; so. perfectly imorant of coquetry, and never to 
that she ^11 suddenly make a vow to marry imderstauu for a moment that she can be 
tiio £rat man she meets in the street, and this beautiful. So modest does she appear, that 
maashe will absolutely accept as lier husband. I often feel inclined to tell her she is pretty, 

In this kind of violence may be yet seen a for the simple pleasure of giving her a bit irf 
remnant of that ferocity which is the charac- news. The Englishman does not accustom 
teristic of her blood. her to that gallantry which Prenchmeu pay 

. To return to the Englishman. It may be to women,—therefore she is not so keenly on. 
«ald of him that he has tlie characteristics of the look-out for compliments. I have known , 
the various races mixed up in his veins. Ho a distinguished English gentleman call folr ’ 
driai|«3 like the Saxen ; he loves hunting like pipes and tobacco immediately after dinner, ' 
the Danes; he cheats and jdays false witness and allow the ladies to moke their -way.out of 
like the Hoimims, and he owes his love of the room, while the genriemen were filling 
bloody spectacles, and bis fearlessness of their iirtft pipe. But this-want of ceremony 
death to the Bomans. • Thus ferocious spirit has its belter side, unco it humanises the 
is exhibited in the cock-fighting, and the Englishman’s intercourse with his servanta- 
baiting with bull-dogs, which ddight him You may see the English gentleman playihg 
ezoeediiigly. at toot-ball with artisans; and at a country 

At the theatre he delights in pieces where d.ance be will call in his servants to makot^ 
broad allusions stand im the place of wit, and the number of dancers, 
tbe traxislations he has made from Moiidre, , I have hinted at the Englishman’s lotm .of 
show how utterly deaf he is. to the finer the pleasures of the table. These pleasures 
points of dramatic art. But then, in the place he enjoys daily. They comust, for the most; 
of French wit, he boasts that he has some- part,ofdifferent*posdinii^"of“gtild®peplhs,’*, 
thing which he calk “ Houmour." ’Then this (an ezoelleiit kim of applet, raw : 
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which fl.re ddieioM; tttujLcif ^ost bes^ which Lately three youpg 'w;oteeB^hhD|^ them- 
is the gi-eat dieh upon the Kiug'e table, eelres—being orossed in loVe. I B:i|!reeBed 
as ntKm the artisan’s. While yaking of the ffiu-prise at tJiis 4 but the English, were ohlj 
Engiifibtntui’a pleasures, I may add that whidi astonished to hear that the loTera of theon- 
he enjoys immebsely,.and which consists in happy trio were Irishmen, who are veiy^ 
rowing about the Tlu^es, saying rude things much despised in England. ’Ihe Englishman 
to Mssers-by. These rudenesses are freely destroys, himself as quietly as he sees life 
exchanged amongst all classes; and jvre in- destroyed in others. Lately a gentleman 
dulged in even by the Englishwoman. Any hanged himself to vex his wife,. having his 
Frenchman who appears is certain to be proi>erty thereby confiscated, "He was tired 
colled a “ French dog,” bnt this ai)pellation of life,” said an English father not long since, 

f seats him wherever he slsows himself. The when be was told that his son hod drowned 
nglishman hates Frenchmen so intensely himself in the Thames, 
that to call a man a dog, and a French dog, With all these peculiarities, the Englishman 
is, I believe, to vent the full roeasuie of a has sound and good qualities. You will hear 
man’s spite. While on the subject of dogs him use the word “simple” with pleasure,and 
I may mention the fact that the Eughsh- he loves those he calls “good-natured "people, 
man’s bull-dog is perhaps the bravest animal who are, according to him, peculiar to his 
in existence. He seldom barks; but ho country. I think it would not be difficult to 
fights to the death. It is said that he has been justify even his “ How d’ye da’’ The English- 
known to silver the amputation of his four man never talks without having something 
legs, without leaving his hold of his enemy, eensible to say ; so that often m society long 
The Englislmian is proud of this courage, as intervals of silence oCenr. It is the .habit''of 
he esteoins it in himself, and will take his the Englishman to break these silences by 
wife and daughter to SCO a prize-fight. If he frequent “How d’ye do's,” which people 
be insulted in the street by^ a low follow, he address to one another from time to time, 
will instantly' throw down his wig and apord, These fr^uent “ llow d’ye do’s,” signify that 
and fight him with his lists. I think 1 may the host is thinking about his guest, althoagh 
now add the public executions to the list ol he has nothing, at the moment, to say to hi«u. I 
the Englishman’s amusements. His reputed The Englishman’s book.s are like his conveSP*','^ 
ferocity is gr.aiified by this pleasure, every sation, full of sound sense, and genially frw 
six weeks regularly. from quotation.-!. He reads his lawsi'Tmot in * 

On the day set apart for this diversion the the spirit which dictated them-4-but to the , 
criminals parade the town in carts. They are letter. An iustiuice of this habit oeeonred , 
dressed in their besit clothes ; they wear not long ago. The law of England f(;a'bids 
white gloves, and, if it be the fine se.ason, marriage with two wives. On t^is poiht 'it , 
ajHji-t nosegays. Tlioso who die gaily are was a qpnimon saying that a man Lad only 
said to die like gentlemen; and to gain this to take three wives to be beyond the reaen 
encominm, most of them go to their death of the statute. And this view was com- 
with the most terrible insensibility, sometimes mon enough, till a fellow travelled through 
even playing the fool by the way, to divert the country, maiTying all the pretty girls 
the crowd. An instance of buffoonery occurs he met by the way; whereupon the 
to me. One man on his way to the gibbet jurisconsults met, and declared that it was 
Lately, stopped the cart at the door of a impossible to mai-ry a third wife without 
public-house, called out the landlord, and having been guffty of marrying two, aud thM; ; 
asked In'm whether he had not once missed a therefore the wording of the statute was 
silver tankard. The todlord replied that sound. The Englishman’s laws are generally 
one had been lately stolen from his house, mild enough, but wayward and wrongly 
Give us sornetbing to driuk,” said the severe, so that some of the greatest rascate 
criminal, “ and I will tell you about it.” The are punished only with the nilloiy, while 
landlord, delighted at the opportunity of debtors suffer the most horrible tortui’es—- 
recovering hS property, complied. The being oast into prison, and left often to die 
criminal took a draught, gave refreshment to of hunger. No man, however, is condemned 
his ewnrades; and then, as the c!vrt moved to death without having been found guilfy, 
foi-waid, said to the landlord, “1 stole your first, by twelve judges, or grand jurymen; 
tankawl; on my return I will give it back to and in the second place, by twelve judges 
you,” Some of these condemned men have (the common jury) of hb own condition. Ail' 
been seen to put- their white gloves in their these judges must be of one mind. A singular 
pocket, -while bn their -way in tlie cart, lest instance of the working of this system oe- 
Sie rain should soil them,^ and spoil their ap- curred lately. A man was tried for murdej*; 
poaranee upon the scaffold. Altogether, these and the proofs of his guilt were so convincing 
era singular exhibitions, I hear , that some- tliat eleven of his judges found him guilty 
times the friends of the criminals go aud pull without hesitation. One judge, however, 
Hmirle® when they are hanging, to shorten .persisted inhis, opinion that the prisoner was 
• the penod nf torture. InseasibUity to the innocent l3ie president tried to reason with 
terror <ff diekth appeal* to me,-indeed, to be the dissentient man, bat he was inflexible, 
the charaoteristfe ctf the English ra<». At lenglh, Hie deven judges being .unaUe to 
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supportpasngt of hntr^ snr . tbngsr, 
acouitted the prisoner.. The pmiaent^ aito- 
itished at the d»tlna<^ of tM, judge, asked 
him in private his-reasoa for oelieving the 
prisoner to be innocent. The judge, or jury- 
niai), hafing bound the president, by oath, 
not to reveal the secret^ declared that he iiini- 
self was the murderer; and that he would 
not add to his crimes, by hanging an innocent 
man. It ie priucip^ly in the J^glishman's 
laws regarding death punishments and his 
executions that I find him grievously at 
fault; for to judge as a stranger, you would 
say that he perseveres in his system of 
public hanging only to provide agreeable 
Bpectaoles lor the i>eoplo; and that he 
encourages thieves, to provide convicted 
criminals. 

I will now turn my attention from the 
Englishman to the city of wliich he is proud, 
lioudon consists of long straight streets, 
which are, however, badly paved. It is now 
the largest city in Europe, yet it is continually 
increasing; and houses are built in half tlie 
time they take to build abroad. “ Whiteluil,” 
situated on the banks of the Thames, is a 
commodious, hut an ugly old house, t^ only 
'real palatial chamber of which isthe*‘Baii- 
qn^nhouse.” Tho King lives in a little 
ao^e at" Kengsingtou," to avoid the thick 
sifir and smoke of the city. The park, how- 
qjtcr, is very fine. Charles the Second sent 
for the ingenious man who laid out the 
!foileriei'^ in TarlS; to lay out his park; but 
this man, on arriving, declared that he could 
not improve upon tlie natural picturesque¬ 
ness of the ^und, and persuadiKi* the King 
to leave it as it was. After the park, I like 
tiie Thames' as my place of diversion. A 
private house mdled in Txmdon, “ a thing to 
see,** is the mansion of my Ijord Moutaigu. 
All that this house requires are—furniture 
and company; it appears to be the palace of 
a prince who never lives in it. The Tower of 
Loudon, foil of crowns and sceptres, hatchets 
and ctnbs, lions and leopards, is worth 
seeing ; but tiie most interesting building is 
tlie Temple of St. Paul, which is not yet 
finished, out is already in a forward state. 
In five or six ^ears, this vast work will be 
completed. It us one of the largest edifices of 
Eui-ope, and is capable of arresting all thoi 
vice w Londop, if the efficacy of the sermons 
bemproporUon to tlie capacity of the temple. 
“Westminster** is curious for its antiquity. 
Then there if ilihe Monument. On the base¬ 
ment there is an inscription, in which the 
papists are aocuse4 of being the' authors of 
the great fire. King Jaincs caused tliis in¬ 
scription to be erased ; but the stem English¬ 
men had it afterwards Cut deep intd 'the 
stone. Being addicted to I'eVohttioiis, it 
appears to me tiiat this mopn^ent is lifcflv 
to fall at last by having base-cut through: 
in this way. ' 

Tjondon contains a prodigious nnmbqr of 
ill-smeiUng cotfee-bouses: here persons loiter 


add Wwilb their finie; ''Sjii''here men of, 
business carry oo' ^elr affairs^ so that people 
ask for a man’s coffee-house, ktstead: of his 
office. Coffee is not the ohly bevdrages sold 
in these houses. - 

Here idso people.smohe, drink, play, read 
the p.apers, and not seldom write them. 
Here veidicts are passed upon the Prince, and 
the goveniment, and the honour of husmnds.' 
Here a foreigner, if he can stand ^ atmo¬ 
sphere of a guard-house, may study the 
Englishman’s character,observe his deliberate 
nmiiner, and notice that he never interrupts 
his neigiibour's speech. The pubUc4iouBes 
are known by magnificent painted signs, some 
of which are eqiitu in value to the rest of tho 
establishment. London shops are magnificent, 
and the shopkeepera are remar^bie for not 
pressing their customers to buy articles they 
do not want, as the custom is in France and 
Holland. Public carriages are cheap and 
abnudant; and in tliis respect London is far 
in advance of Paris. Tlie streets are dark; a 
few lanterns have been hung up lately, but 
they are of little or no use. 

The country in England is very verdant; but 
then filie Englishman, in his humid climate, 
has leaves instead of fruit. All the fruit he 
has is almost tasteless, with the exception of 
his “golden pepins.” English flowers have 
only the faintest perfume ; and English game 
is insipid. There arc no vines in England, 
BO that the Englishman has to trust to the 
foreigner for his wine. The Englishman’s 
habits in the country are rude enough. He 
gets only hnlf-dmnk at his host’s table; so 
tliat he may have tlie pleasure of completing 
his inebriation with his host’s servants. 

Here the details of tho old portrait of the 
I Hagile may be closed, and the Englishman of 
to-day may be left to make his comparisons 
—to see himself as others saw him in the early 
days of the Georges. The picture is not 
wltliout its instructive passages, as well as 
its ludicrous points. It is left ei^tly as it 
was drawn at the Hague, for the reader’s 
examination. 
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HARI) TIMES. 

BT CHABIiBS DICKENS. 

CHAPTEE XXXIU, 

Dav and niglit again, day and night again. 
No Stephen iSackpool. Where was the wan, 
and why did he not come back ? 

Every night, Sissy went to Itaohael’s lodg¬ 
ing, and aat with hei' in hei’ small neat room. 
All day, Biichael toiled as sach })eople mmt 
^U, whatever ilieir unxieiies. Tiie siuoke- 
serpents wore indifirerent who was lostorfound, 
who turned out bad or good; tlic melancholy 
mad elephants, like the Hard Fact men, 
abated nothing of tlunr set routine, whatever 
happened. Day and night again, day and night 
again. The monotony was unbroken. Even 
Stephen Blackpool’a disappearance was failing 
into the general way, and becoming ivs 
monotonous a woucier as any piece of ma¬ 
chinery in Coketown. 

“1 misdoubt,” said Tachaol, if there is as 
many as twenty left in all this place, who 
have any trust in the poor deal* lad now.” 

She said it to Sissy, as they sat in her 
lodging, lighted only by the lamp at ’t}m 
street comer. Sissy had come there whfei it 
was already dark, to await her return from 
work ; and' tliey had since sat at the window 
wWe Haehael had fbund her, wanting no 
brighter li^t to sliine on their sorrowful 
talk. 

“If’ it hadn’t been mercifully brought 
about that I was to have you to speak to,” 
pursued Bacbael, “times are when I think 
tuy mind woul(i not have kept right. But I 
et hope and strength through you; and yoij, 
elieve that though appearances', iuay rise 
against Idm, lie wiU be proved clear.” 

“ 1 do believe so,” returned Sissy, “ with 
my whole heart. 1 feel so certain, Kachael, 
that the confidence :^ou hold in yours agmnst. 
all discouraKewent, is not like to be wrong, 
tMt I have no more if 1 

had known him through as many years of 
tiialasTOtt have.” 

’ “Ana I, my dear,” said JRachael, with a 
trnttUe in her voice, “ have' known him 
through.,vthem,all, ito her apcordiim to hia 
quiet ways,'so fiiittiial to everything honest 
and good, that, if he was never to bo heard of 
more, and.T wae to live to be a hmidred 


years old, 1 eould say with my last hrea;^, 
God knows my heart, I have never once left 
trusting Stephen Blackpool! ” 

“ We all liellove, up at the Lodge, Bachael, 
that he will be freed from su^ieion, sooner 
or later.” 

‘•The better I know it to be so believed 
there, my dear,” said Bachael, “nnd the 
kinder 1 feel it that you come Away from 
there, purposely to comfort me, and keep me 
company, and be seen wi’ me when I tuU. not 
yet free from all suspicion myself,, the more 
grieved 1 am that I should ever imve spoken 
those misti-nstiug words to the young ladjn>..; 
And yet—” ; ' 

“ You don’t uiistTust her now, Ihmhael 1 ” 

“ Now that you have brought n* mere - 
together, no. But 1 can’t at ^ times keep 
out of niy mind—” . j, , i 

Her voice so sunk into a loir and slow 
communing with hersolfi that, Sissy,, sitting 
by he# side,, was,.obliged .to .with 

attention. 

“ 1 can^t at all tiniBS keep out of my. miik, 
mistruatiugs of soraeu^e. LoAU’Avthuik who 
’tis, I can’t'tiiiiuk how pr why it ,aiay. be done, 
but 1 mistrust that some one has put Stephan 
out of the way. 1 mistrust tbgt by his coming 
back of bis own accord, and , showing bimeelf 
innocent beforcAhem all, some one would be 
confounded, who — to prevent that -.r- has 
stopped him, and put him out of tbe.way.” 

“That is a dreadful thought,”,tilHud Sissy, 
tunung pale. 

“ It u. a dreadful tliought to think, he may . 
be murdered.” 

Sissy shuddered,.^nd turned yet*. 
“When it makes its way into .my ml ^d, 
dear,” said Bachael, “ and it wjB. come some¬ 
times, though J do all I, cab\m. keep it out, 
wi* counting on to liigh numbers.as I work, 
and saying over and maf. again, pi^s that 1 
knew I were a wldj-rtl intosu^a 
wild, hot. hurry., that, jj^!(t^yer tired I amt, I 
want .to. walk mat,I must 

get the better nf this b^pre b^-tim«. I’B 
walk home, wi’you.”■. 

“ He ^D»^t fall ill, upoiii^ Journey back,” 
midSb«y,,frdiMdy .<^W^ A^ swap of 

.kfipft-l' *md, ioA sntih A there are many 
plaoes no. the road'where lie nu^t stop.” 

*i3ut be is in none of them.. Me has been 
sought for in all, mid lie’s not there.” 


von. Ik. 
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“True,** wM^isajr’B reluctai&t admifflion. aiid see the ^ !Qatt’Wiim-thi» {^e- 

“ He'd widjk the jouruey in twp daje. H nomenon nias esbas^ hy the notoriety md 
he waeftotsoreaud.couldn’t walk, 1 sent him, wyetery by .this time asBoeUted.iiU over the 
in the letter he money to rid^ lest town, with the Bankt^beiy^ it Wotld have 

he should have none of his own to spare.” ‘ hired the straggleiil in, with an irresistible st- 
‘^Let us hope that to-morrow will bring traction, though the roof had been expected 
Bometliing better,. Bachael. Come into the to fall upon their heads .Accordingly/ the 
air {” , chance witnesses on the ground, consisting of i 

■ Her gentle hand adjukted ^chael’s shawl the busiest of the neighbours to the number 
upon her shhiing black hair in the usual of some dvs^ud-twenty, closed in after Sissy 
manner of her wearing it, and they went out. and Bachael, as they dosed in af^ Mrs. 
The night being fine, little knots of Hands Sparsit and her prize; and the whole body 
were here apd there lingering at street-cor- made a disorderly irruption into Mr. Boun- 
ners; but it was suppei^time witli the greater derby’s dining room, where the people behind 
part of them, and there were but tew people lost not a moment’s time in mounting on the 
in the streets. diairs, to get the better of the people in front. 

“ You are not so harried now, Bachael, and “ Fetdi Mr. Bounderby down I cried Mrs. 
your hand is cooler.” Sparsit “ Bachael, young woman; you know 

' “ 1 get better dear, if 1 can only walk, 'and who this is ? ” 

Iweathe a little fresh. ’Times when 1 can’t, I “ It’s Mrs. Pegler,” said Bachael. 
tnim weak and confnsetl.” “ I should think it is ! ” cried Mrs. Sparsit,- 

“ But you must not begin to fail, Bacbael, exulting. Fetch Mr. Bounderby. Stand 
for you may be wanted at any time to stand away, everybody ! ” Here old Mrs, Pegler, 
by Stephe n. To-morrow is ^turday. If no muffling herself up, and shrinking trom oltser- 
uews comes to-morrow, let us walk in the vation, whispered a word of entreaty. “Don’t 
country on Sunday momih", and strengthen tell mo,” said Mrs. Sparsit, aloud, “ I have, 
you for another week. Will you go?” told you twenty times, coming along, that I 

, “ "Yes, dear.” will «o< leave you till I have handed you over 

.They tvere by this time in the street where to him myself.” 

Mr.MJouiuJerby’s house stood. The way to Mr. Bounderby now appeared, aoconipanied 
Slmey’s destination led tliem past the door, by Mr. Gradgrind and the whelp, with whom 
arid they were going straight towards it. he had been bolding conference upstairs. ! 
Some ti’sin bed newly arrived in Coketown, Mr. Bounderby looked more astonished than 
which hiid put a number of vehicles in hospitable, at sight of this uninvited party 
motion, .and scattered a oonstderable bustle in his dining-room. 

about the town. Several coaches w#re rat- “ Why, what 'a the matter now ! ” said he. 
tliug before thkm ivud behind them as tliey “ Mrs. Sparsit, ina’niu ? ” 
approached Mr..Bounderby’s, and one of the “ Sir,” explained that worthy woman, “ I 
latter drew bp with such briskness as they trust it is my good fortune to produce a 
were in the act of passing tbfr..' house, that person you have much desired to find. Sti- 
they looked round involuularily. The bright mulated by my wish to relieve your mind, 
gaslight over Mr. Bouuderby’s steps showed sir, aud conueeting together snoh imperfect 
them Sparsit in the coach, in an ecstaey clues to the part of the country in which that 
of excitement,.struggllhg to. open the door; person might be supposed to reside, as have 
Mrs. Sparsit seeing thenfc at the same moment, been aifuraed by the young woman Bachael, 
called to them to stop. fortunately now present to identify, I liave I 

“ It’s a coincidence,” exclisinied Mrs. Spar- liad the happiness to succee<i, and to bring I 
sit, as she was r^eased by the coachman, that person with me—I need not say most 
“ It’s 4a Bruvidenle! Come out, ma’am ! ” unwillingly on her part. It has not been, sir, 
then said Mm. Strait, to wme one inside, without some trouble that I have ejected 
“ nOtne out, or we’ll have you dragged out! ” this ; but trouble in your service is to me a 
l^ereupon, no other than the mysterious ^pleasure, and hunger, thirst, and cold, a real ' 
old '^mau descended. Whom Mrs. Sparsit gratification.” 

incontinenily oollared. Here Mrs. Sparait ceased; for Mr. Bonn* 

“ Leave her ahwe, everybody ! ” cried Mrs. derby ’s visage eidiibited an extramdiaaiy com- 
Sparsit, with gi;«at energy. “ Let nobody bination of all possible colors and expressions 
touch her. She b^ngs to me. Ckime in, of di8aomfitare,-as..«ld M>a P-eglmr was dis- 
ma’sm I ” ttien shid Mm Sparsit, reversing closed to his view.' . : 

her fonner wOr^ 4 »jr command. “Conm in,, “ Why, what do yon mean by this I” Wfas 

ma’am, or we’ll' hiCVe. you diiigged in I ” his hi^ly unazpet^ demand, in great wrath. 

The spectacle of a raabron of classical 1 1 ask you, wlmt. do youi mean by thil^ Mn. 
deportment, seicUlg an ancient woman by Sparsit, ma'am 1 **'■ 
the throat, and baling hay, iota * dwelling-, “ Sir t ” sXdaimed Mm. S|ttkrsit, faintly, 

house, would have been, 'ijehdfir any mrdum- Wlu^h’t you mind.yeur «.wn. busioess, 
stances, sufficient tenapta^ ti«e nm’a^ Bpwdsrl^. dam 

English stragglers so blest i^. to witness y^ go and poke yenroHrioBS uoae into-my 
it, to force a way into that dwelBag-hoase family adhirs i" , . 












Thin Ifer fi:atare^fliv6r- 

power^ SoMtit. Sfte «wt do«ih' hi 
a cha!t, as if imo trete froxcn; aiid, with a 
fixed Stare at !Mr. Bounderby. slowly grated 
her ^mittens against one another, as if they 
watt) frozen too. 

. dear josiah!” cried' Mrs. Pegler, 

' treinhlihg. “ My darling boy ! I am not’ to, 
bliims. it’s not my fault, Joeiah. I told 
thia lady over and over again, that I fcnew 
she was doing what would not be agreeable to 
you, but she would do it.” 

“'What did you let her bring you for? 
Couldn’t you knock her cup off, or her tooth 
out, or scratch her, or do something or other 
to her I” asked Bounderhy. 

“My owfa.boy ! She threatened me that 
if I resisted her, I should bo brought by 
constables, and it was better to come quietly 
than make that stir in such a— ” Mrs. Pegler 
glanced timidly but proudly round the walls 
—“ such a fine house as thia Ir ileed, indeed, 
it is not my fault! My dear, noble, stately Imy! 
I have always lived quiet and seerot, Josiab, 
my dear. 1 have never broken t\»e condition 
once. I have never said I was your mother. 
I have admired jou at a distance; and if I 
have come to town sometimes, with long 
times between, to take a proud peep at yon, 
I have done it unbeknown, my love, and gone 
aw^ again.” 

Mr. Bounderby, with his hands in his 
pockets, walked in impatient mortification np 
and down at the side of the long dining-table, 
while the spectators greedily took in every 
syllable of Mrs. Pegler’s appeal, and at each 
succeeding syllable became more and more | 
round-eyed. Mr. Bounderby still walking up 
and down when Mrs. Pegler had done, Mr. 
Gradgriml addressed that maligned old lady: 

“ I am surprised, madam,” he ohsen^ 
with severity, “ that in your old age you have 
tlie face to claim Mr. Bounderby for your 
son, after your unnatural and inhuman treat¬ 
ment of him.” 

"Me unnatural!” cried poor old Mrs. 
Pegler. “ Jlftf inhuman ! To my dear boy 1” 

“ Deu: 1 ” repeated Mr. Gradgrind. “ Yes; 
dear in bis s^-made prosperity, madam, I 
dare say. Not very dear, however, when you 
/,de8mdied him in his infancy, and left him to 
•ithe brutality of a drunken grandmother.” ' 

' “7 deserted ray Josiah !” cried Mrs. 

Pcjglor^ clasping her hands. “Now, Lord forgive 
you, for your wicked imaginations, and j 

for your scandal against the memory of my 
poor mother, who died in my arms before 
Josiah was bom. May yon repent of it, sir, 
and live to know better 1” 

Aio was BO veiy earnest and injureiL that 
Orndgrind, dioi^ed by the possibility 
wtthdi dawned upon him, said in a gentler 
tone: '■ 

« you deny, then, madam, that^n left 
' yotetebhto—"tobebrought up iti the gdtterT” 
m-the gutter l’’' exclaim|>d Mrs. 
Pegler. “ No such a thing, sir. Nevertl For 


shame on you! My deaii' boy' fcno^ and. 
will giweiyew to know, that though hereoihe ‘ 
of humble parents, he ,oome of parersts' that 
Joyed him as dear as best could, en(| never 

tlmngbt it hardship on themselves to jliAch a 
bit that he might write and cypher beautifiil, 
and 1 ’ve his l^ka at home to show itI- Aye^ 
have I! ” said Mrs. Pegler with indignant 
pride. “And my dear boy know^ and will 
give you to know, sir, that after his beloved 
lather died when he was eight year old, bis 
mother, too, could pinch a bit, as it was her 
duty and her pleasure and her pride to do it,' 
to help him oat in life, and put him ’pren¬ 
tice. And a steady lad he was, and a kind 
master he had to lend him a hand, and 
well he worked his own way forward to be 
rich and thriving. And /ll give you to 
know, sir—for this my dear boy won't—^that 
though his mother kept but a little village 
shop, he never forgot her, but pensioned me 
oTi thirty pound a-year—more than I want, 
for I put by out of it—only making' tlw 
condition tliat 1 was to keep down ui my 
own part, and make no boasts about him, 
and not trouble him. And I never hav^ 
excejit with looking at him once a year;' , 
when he has never knowed it. And it’s » 
right,” said poor old Mrs. Pegler, in affee-. 
tionate chanqnonship, “ that I should keep' ' 
down in my own part, and I have no doubts' 
that if I was here I should do a many un¬ 
befitting things, and I am well contented, ' 
and I can keep my pride in ray Josiah to 
myself, and 1 can love for love’s own sake ! 
And I am ashamed of yon, sir,” said Mrs. 
Pegler, lastly, “for your slanders and sus¬ 
picions. And I nevw stood herei,, before, tor 
never wanted to stand here whenmy dear son 
said no. And 1 shouldn’t be here now, if 
it hadn’t been for being brought here. Athd for 
shame upon yon, O for shame, to aecnse me of 
being a bad mother tqjnay son, with-rny son 
standing here to tell ym so different!'” 

The bystanders, o# and off the dining- 
room chairs, raL.ed a murmur of sympathy 
with Mrs. Peglej^ and Ifc. Gradgrind felt 
himself innooently placed w a very distress¬ 
ing predicament, when Mm BounderbJI who 
him never ceased walking up and down, and 
had every moment swelled larger and lar^ 
^and grown redder and redder, stopped shoft, 

“I don’t exactly know,”' said Mr. Boun¬ 
derby, “ how I come to be favored with the 
attendance of the present company, but I 
don’t inquire. When theyVe quite satisfied, 
perhapi^^they’Il be so good as to disperse; 
whether they’re satisfied' or not, perhaps 
they’ll be so good as to dispe^. I’m not bound 
to deliver a lecture on my family afikirs, I 
have not undertaken to do it^ and I’m not a 
going to do it. Thorefoape those who expect 
any explanatiim wlmtever npob that brnndi 
of the su^^e, Will‘he disappointed—particu¬ 
larly 'TSma ^ipdgrind, and he can’t know it 
too soon. In reference to the Bank robbery, 
there bss' been a misft^e made, concerning 
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tty mother. Xf there hadn’t been over* 
ohiuionaneu it 'woold'ut have been made^ and 
1 hate ovetsoffidoaenen at all times, whether 
or no. Good evening I” 

Although Mr. Bounderby carried it off in 
these terms, holding the door open for the 
company to depart, there was a blustering 


his niudy reputation upon lies, aud in his 
boastfuluess had put tlie honest truth as 
far away from liuu as if he bad ndvauued tlie 
mean claim (there is no meaner) to tack 
hittscif on to a pedigree, he cut a most ridi- 
rnlous figure, witli the ]»eoj)le filiug off at 
the dour he held, who he knew would carry 
what had passed to the whole town, to be 

f fiven to the four winds, he could not have 
uoked a Bully mora sliorii aud forlorn, if he 
had had his ears cropped. Even that unlucky 
female Mm. Sjiaisit, fallen from her pinnacle 
of equitation into the Slough of liesjxnid, was 
not in so had a plight ns iha< lomarkuble 
man and seli-mnue Humbug, Josiah Bonn- 
derby of C'oketown. 

Bachael and Sissy, leaving Mrs. Pegler to 
.occupy a bod at her son’s for that night, 
Vralked togethertothe gate of Stone Lodge and 
tliere ])arted. Mr. Giadgi'ind joined them 
before they had gone very far, and spoke with 
much intei'cst of Stephen Blackpool; for whom 
ho thought this signal failure of the suspicious 
agaiust Mi"s. Pegler was likely to woik well. 

As to the whelp ; throughout tins scene as 
on all other late occasions, ne liad stuck close 
to Buunderby. He seemed to feel that as long 
as Boumlerby could make no discovery 
witiiont his knowledge, he was so far safe. He 
never v isited his sister, and htul only seen her 
once since she went home: that is to say, on 
tlio night when he still stuck close to Boun- 
derby, as already relaleil. 

Theie was one dim unformed fear linger’uig 
about his sister’s miud, to which she never 
gave utterance, which BuiTOUuded the graceless 
and nngiatefnl boy with a dreadful mysteiy. 
TTie same dark possibilityhotl presented itself 
Ill the same shapeless guise, this very day, to 
idiasy, when Bauiael spoke of some one who 
would be coufouuded by Bteplieii’s ixdum. 
having put him out of the way. Louisa liad 
nevelH spoken of hai-boriug any suspicion 
of her brother, in connexion with the robbery; i 
she and Sissy had held no confidence on tlie j 
subject, save in that one iiiteicliange of looks 
when the unconscious fiither lestf-d his gray 
head op Iim lititid ; but it .was understood 
between tliera, and t3icy both knew it. This 
other icar was so awful, that it hovered about 
each of them like a ghostly shadow ; neither 
doling to think of its being near hcrselt, far 
less of its being near the ouisr. 

And t-till the forced spirit which the whelp 
had plucked up, throve with him. if Stephen 
Blackpool was nut the thief, let him wow 
himself. WJiy didn’t he ? 


Anoth^ night. Another day and night. 
Ho Stephen Bhudipool Wheri) waathaman, 
aud why did he not come back % 

CBAgTSB xxxiv. 

Tub Sunday woe a bright Sunder in 
autumn, clear and cool, whep early In the 
moinJing Sissy and Bachael met, to wftlk in 
the country. 

As Coketowu cost ashes not only on its 
ow u head but on the neighbourhood’s tob~- , 
after the manner of those pious persons who 
do penance for their own sine 1^ putting 
other people into saokloth—it was customary 
for those who now and then thirsted for a 
draught of jiure air, which i« not absolutely 
the most wicked among the vanjties of life, 
to get a few miles away by the 'railroad, and 
theu begin their walk, or their lounge in the 
fields. Sissy and Itachacl helped themselves 
out of the smoke by the usual means, aud 
were put down at a station about midway 
between the town aud hir. Bounderbya 
retreat. 

Though the green landscape was blotted 
here aud thei-e with heaps of coal, it was 
green elsewhere, and there were trees to see, 
anil there were laiks singing (though it was 
Sunday), aud tlitro were ]>Teasimt sceutsin the 
ai]',aml all was overarched by abrightbiue sky. 

[ii the distance one w ay, Coketowu showed as a 
black mist; in another distance, lulls began 
to rise ; in a tliiiil, there was a hunt change 
in the light of the horizon, where it shone 
upon the far-oif sea Under their ieet, the 
(rra>s was fi esh, bi nut ifui shadows of branches 
flickered ui>ou it, and sjiecklod it { hedgerows 
wore luxuriant; everything wa.<i at peace. 
Engines at pits’ mouths, luiif lean old horses 
that had worn the cuelc of their daily labor 
into the gromid, weie alike quiet; wheels had 
ceasol for a short space to turn; aud the 
great wheel of eaith seemed to revolve with¬ 
out the sliocks aud noises of auotiier time. 

They walked on, across the fields and down 
the shady lanes, sometimes gettiiig over a 
fiagmeut of a fence so rotten that it dropped 
at a touch of the foot, sometimes iiassing near 
.a wreck of bricks and b^ms overgrown 
with gra'^s, inarkitig the site of deserted 
works. They followed paths and tracks, 
however slight Mounds where the gyass 
w as rank and high, and where brambles, dock- 
weed and such-like vegetation, were con¬ 
fusedly heaped together, they always avoided ; 
for dismal stories were told in tnat oountiy 
ot the old pits hidden beneath such huu- 
cations. 

The sun was high whea they sot down to 
rest Tliey had seen no one, near or distant, 
for a long time; and tlie swtude remained 
unbroken. " It ie so still here, Bachael, and 
the way is so untrodden, that Z think we 
must be the first who have been here all the 
summer.” 

As Sissy said it, her eyes were attracted by 
another of those rotten fragments of fence i 








", ti|»n ibW Sbe got up to look it. 

f| “liad yetf I don’t knov. Tkis has not 
banh broken ▼erj' long. The 'wood is quite 
fredi where it gave way. Here are footstepe 
too.—0 Bachaet! ” , 

, €he ran baok, and caught her round the 
' iMok.' Haehael had already started u|). 
i / ‘ “ What la the matter ? ” 

“.I don’t know. There is a hat lying in 
the grass.’’ 

They went forward together, Hichacl took 
;H up, shaking from head to foot. She broke 
' into'' a passion of team and lamentations: 
Stephen Blackpool was written in his own 
hand on the inside. 

“ O the poor lad, the poor lad 1 lie baa 
.been made away with. , JJe is lying mur¬ 
dered hem! ” 

“ Is there—^has the hat any blood upon 
it ?” Sissy faltered. 

They were afraid to look; hut ■fliey did 
examine it, and found no mark of violence, 
inside or out. It had been lying there some 
days, for rain and dew had stained it, and 
the mark nf its shape was on the grass where 
it had fallen. Tliey looked fearfully about 
them, without moving, but could see nothing 
more. “Rachael,” Sis,sy whispered, “I will 
go oh a little by myself.^’ 

She had imclasped her hand, and was in 
the act of stepping forward, when Rachael 
caught her iu both arms with a scream that 
resounded over the wide landscape. Before 
them, at their very feet, was the brink of a 
black ragged chasm, hidden by the thick grass. 
They sprang back, and fed upon their knees, 
each hiding her face upon the other’s neck. 

“O, my good Grod ! He’s down there !' 
Down there !" At first this, and her terrific 
screams, were all that could be got from 
l^hacl, by any tears, by any prayers, by any 
representations, by any means. It was im- 
possible to hush her; and it was deadly neces¬ 
sary to hold her, or she would have flung 
herself down the shaft. 

“ Rachael, dear Rachael, good Rachael, for 
the love of Heaven not these dreadful cries I 
Think of Stephen, think of Stephen, think of 
Stephen! ” 

By an earnest repetition of this entreaty, j 
pmired out in all the agony of such a moment, 

' Sissy at last brought her to he silent, and to 
Idok at her with a tearless &ce of stone. 

' “ Rachari, Stephen may be living. You 
wouldn’t leave him lying maimed at the 
. !bottom of this dreadful place,a inomeuf^ if you 
, could bring help tb him i ” 

“ No no ho! ” 

« Don’t stir from here, for his sake 1 Let 
me go and listen." 

!Sbe shuddered to appro.'wsh the pit; but she 
.•erwt towards it oa her hands and knees, and 
Cal^d to him as loud’ as she could call. She 
: listened, but no amihd replied.' She called 
- atnida and listened ^ still no answcriim sound. 
.^VdSd this,' twen^, thirty, times, took 
a mod of esrih from the broken ground I 


nrhere he had stumbled, and ^hrOw it in. 
could not hear it fall. 

The wide prospect, so beautiful in its still¬ 
ness but a few minutes ago, almost carried 
despair to her brave heart, as she rose and 
lookedall roiindher,seeing no help. “Rachafl, 
we iniist lose not a moment. We must go in¬ 
different directions, seeking aid. Yoit i^all 
go by the way we hpo come, and I will go 
forward by tho juatli. Tell ai\r one you see, ‘ 
and every one, what has hap[»eue<l. Tlilnk 
of Stephen, think of Stephen I ’’ 

She knew by Rachael’s face that she might 
trust her now. After standing for a moment 
to see her running, wringing,her hands as'she 
ran, she turoed and went upon her own 
seai’chshe stopped at tlie hedge to tie her 
shawl there as a guide to the place, then 
threw her bonnet aside, and ran as she bad 
never run before. < 

Run, Sissy, run, in Heaven’s name I Don’t 
stop for breath. Run, run! Qulckoniugher- > 
sell' by ■ canning such entreaties ip her 
thoughts, she ran from fiehl to field, and lane 
to lane, and place to place, Jis she bad never 
run l)efore; until she came to a shed by an 
engine-house, where two men lay in the 
shade asleep on straw. j ; 

First to wake them, and next to tell themi.'f 
all so wild and breathless as she was, what 
had broirght her there, were difficulties ; but 
they no sooner understood her than their 
spirits wore on lire like hers. One of the men 
was in a drunken slumber, but ou his com¬ 
rade’s shouting to him that a man Itad fallen 
down the Old Hell Shalt, he started out to 
a pool of dirty water, put his head iu it, and 
came back sober. 

With these two men she ran to another 
half-a-mile further, and with that one to j 
another, while they tan elsewhere. Then a 1 
horse was Ibupd ; and she got another man i 
to ride for life or death to the railread, and 
send a message to Louis^ which she -wrote 
and gave him. By this tiiu» a whole village I 
was up; and windlasses, ropes, poles, buckets, ! 
candles, lanterns, all things necessary, were 
fast collecting and being brought into one |j 
place, to be carried to the Old Hell Bltaft. 

It seemed now houi-s and hours since she i! 
had left the lost man lying iu the grave where 
he had been buried alive. She could not bear !| 
to remain away from, it any longer—it was ii 
like deserting him—and she hurried swiftly j! 
back, afocompanied by half-a-dozen laborers, jl 
including the drunken man whom the news 'j 
Imd sobered, nUd who was tho best man of hll. ; 
When they came to the Old Hall Shaft, they j, 
found it as lonely as khe had left it. 'iha !l 
men called and Ustenod as she had done, and i 
examined the edge of the chasm, and settled l! 
lio^ it had happened, and then sat do-wii to ' 
wait until the implements they wanted should ^ I 
come up. ’ ' il 

Every sound of insects in the air, every !| 
stirring of the leaves, every whisper among j 
these men, made Sissy tremble, for sho 











it was » CUT St the bottom of tbe' 
pit^ But the wiud blow icily ovet it, aud no ^ 
Bovhd arose to the eur&oe, and they sat upon I 
the gm^ waiting and waiting. After they 
hod waited some time, straggling p^jde who 
had heard of the acoident began to come op; 
then the real help of implements began to 
arrive. In the midst ofthis,Bachael returned; 
and with her party there wiis a nurgopu, who 
brought some wine and mediuinea But the 
expectation among the people that tho man 
would be found ahve, waa very slight 
indeed. 

There being now people enough present, to 
impede the work, the sobered man put him* 
self at ihe head of the rest, or was put there 
by the general i-onBent,aud made a large nug 




to keep it. Besides sucb volunteers as were 
accepted to work, only Sias^and llachael were 
at 6mt})ermitted ftithiu this ring; but, later m 
tlie day, when the message brought an express 
horn Cokotown, Mr. Gradgriud and Louisa, 
and Mr. Bouuderby, and the whdp, were 
also there. 

The sun was four hours lower than when 
SiSay and Bacliaol had first sat down n])on 
the grass, before a means of enabling two 
men to oesceud secuiuly was rigged with 
poleB and ropes. Didieulties had ai'iseu in 
the construction of tins machine, simple as it 
waa s requisites had been found wanting, and 
messages Lad had to go and return. Ji was five 
o’dockin the afternoon of the bt ight autumnal 
Sunday, beiore a candle was sent down to tiy 
the air, while three or four rough fiices stood 
crowded close together, attentively watching 
it: the men at the windlass lowering as they 
were told. The caudle was brought up again, 
feebly burning, and then some water was cast 
in. Then the bucket was hooked on; and 
t!ie sobered man and another got in with 
lij ats, givUlg the woad ^ Lower auay ! ” 

\js the rope weuii»out, ^ht and strained, 
and the windlass creak^l^ there was nut a 
breath among the one or two bofidi'ed men 
and women lookin^jfu, that came as it was 
wont to come. TheXnal was riven and the; 
windlass slopped, ^nth abundant rope to 
spare. Apparently so long an interval ensued 
with the men at the windlass standing idle^ 
that some women shrieked that another acci¬ 
dent ]|ad hamamed 2 But the surgeon who held 
the watch, declared five minutes not to have 
elaiiaed yet, and sternly admonished them to 
keep silence. He had not well done speaking, 
when the windlass was reversed and worked 
again. Bractiged eyes knew that it did notgoas 
heavily as it would if both workmen hadl^en 
coming up, and that only one was returmng. 

The' rufie came in tight and strained; and 
ring after liag was coUed npoa the bar^ of j 
the windlass, and all eyes were fastened on the 

i iit. The sobered man was brought up, aud 
eaped out briskly on the grass. There was 
an uuiveisal cry of “Alive or dead! ” aud 
then a deep, profound hush* 


noon as he could make himsw hasrd as^, 

* Where’s doctor t He’s hurt so ve^Tbatt 
mr, that we donuo how to get him ub.^ 

They all oonsnlted together, ana lookad 
anxiously at the surgeim as he asked some , 
questions, and shook his head on receivJxft^, 
replies. The sun was setting now ; a^ the 
red light in the evening sky touched every 
&ce there, and caused it to be distincUy seen 
in aU its wrapt suspense. ’ 

The consultation ended in the men retui-n- 
ing to the windlass, aud the pitman going 
down again, conying the wine and some other 
small iuatter.<} with hiha. Then the other 


**ai**a votaa*^ vaav 4J4^aMlVJ>sUv^ MMU6I vlAO 

surgeon’s duectious, some men brought a 
hurdle, on which others made a thick bed of 
spare clothes cuvurod with loose straw, while 
he himself contrived some bandages and slings 
from shawls aud luiudkcicUietl,. As Ihese 
were made, they wcic hung ujiou an arm of 
the pitman who had last come up, wiUi iu- 
I structious how to use thorn; and as he stood, 

I shown by the hght ho cariied, leaning his 
poweiful loo^e luuid ui>oii one of the poles, 
jatid somciiincs glancing down the fst uud 
I sometimes glancing round upon the people, 
I he waa not the least conspicuous figure in the 
I scene. It was dark now, and torches were 
kindled. 

It appeared from the little tills man said 
to those about him, which was quickly ro- 
jicuted all over the circle, that the lust man 
had fallen u|>on a moss of crumbled rubbish 
with which the pit was half clioked up, and 
that his fall liad been farther broken by some 
jagrad earlh at the side. He lay upon his 
bimk with one arm doubled under lum, aud 
according to bis own bclbfhad hardly stirred 
since he fell, except that he had moved his 
free hand to a side pocket, in which he re¬ 
membered to have s'oine bread aud meat ^ 
which he had swallowed crumbs), and had 
likewise sco^d up a little water in it now 
and then. He had ootue straight away from 
bis work, df being written to, and had walked 
ttie whole journey; and was on his way to 
Mr. Bouuderby’s country-house after dark, 
when he full. He was crossing thit dangerous 
county at such a dangerous lima because he 
was innocent of wiiat was laid to hia 
charge, aud couldn’t rest firom ooming tii« 
nearest way pa deliver hhnself up. Ibe OM 
Hell Shaft, the pitman said, wif^ a curse 
upon it, was worthy of its bad name to the 
last; for though Stephen could apeak now, he 
believed it would soon be found to have mao* 
gied the life out of him. 

When all was ready, this man, stUl tiakiug 
his last harried charges from his comrades 
and the snigeou after the ijvindlass hod be^un 
to lower hi^ disappeared into^ the pit. The 
rope went out as oeforo, the Mgoal vitiul made 
iaa before ami the wMloas ^pped. Ho 
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iii;W Temov^ liazid from it now. Evety 
oue wiUted wtUi liia grasp set, and his body 

_il.i _1^. i *' 


For, aow, the rope came iu, tightened aud 
stradned to its utmost as it appeared, and the 
mea’ turned heavily, and the windlass com- 
plained. It was scarcely endurable to look 
at the rope, and tlunk of its giving way. But 
ring after ring waa cbiled upon the barrel of 
the windlass safely, aud tlie connecting chains 
appeared, and dually the bucket with the two 
men holding on at the sides—a sight to make 
the head swim, and oppress the he.art—^and 
tenderljf snpporUng between them, slung and 
tied Within, the figure of a poor, crushed, 
human creature. 

A low murmur of pily wont round the 
throng, aud the women wept aloud, .as this 
form, miuost without form, was moved very 
slowly from its iron deliverar-'e, and laid 
upon the bed of straw. At first nonu Imt the 
surgeon went close to it. lie did what he 
could in its adjustment on the couch, but the 
best that he could do was to cover it. That 
gently done, he called to him Eacbuel and 
Sissy. And at that time the jwle, worn, patient 
face was seen looking up at the sky, with the 
broken right hand lying bare on tlie outside 
of the covering garments, as if waiting to be 
taken by another hand. 

They gave him drink, moistened liis liice 
with water, and administered some drops of 
cordial and wine. Tiiough he Lay quite mo¬ 
tionless looking up at the sky, he smiled oml 
said, “ Eachacl.” 

She stooped down on the giuss at liia side, 
and bent over him until her cj'es were be¬ 
tween his and the sky, frr ho could not so 
much as turn them to look at her. 

“ Eachael, my dear.” 

She took his hand. He smiled again and 
said, “ Don’t let't go.” 

“xhou’rt in great pain, my own dear 
Stephen 1 ” ' 

“ I ha’ been, but not now. 1 ha’ been—^ 
dreadful, and dree, and long, my 4ear—bat 
'tis ower now. An Bachael, aw a muddle ! 
Fro’ first to last, a muddle! ” 

The spectre of his old look seemed to {lass 
■ as he said the word, 

“ I ha’ fell into th’ pit, my dear, as have 
cost wi’in the knowledge o’ old fok now liviu 
hundreds and hundreds o’ men’s lives— 
fathers, sons, brothers, dear to tliousands an 
thousands, an keepin ’em fro want aud 
hunger. I ha’ fell into a pit that ha’ been 
wi’ th’ fire-damp crueller than battle. I ha’ 
read on’t in the public petition, as onny one 
may reo^ fro’ the men tnat works in pits, in 
whm they ha’ pray’n an pray'n the law¬ 
makers for Christ’s sake not to let their 
work, be murder to ’em, but to spare ’em for 
idi’ wives and children that they loves as well 
•as ffentlefbk loves theirs. When it were in 
wo^ it killed wi’out need; when ’tis let 


idohe, it kills wiViut need. See we dils > 
an no need, one way an another — in a. 1^1^- 
• dle-Tevery day t ” ' 

He faintly said it, without any 
against any one. Merely os the fruth. ' 

“ Thjf little 'sister, BacUael, thou hast 
forgot her. Thou’rtnot like to forget her now,', 
and me so nigh her. Thou know’st—poor,,’ 
patient, snff’riu, dear—^how tbon did'st wort; 
for her, scet’n all day long in her little chair 
at thy winder, and she died, young and, mis¬ 
shapen, awlimg o’ sickly air as hod’n no need 
to w, an awlurig o’ working people’s nuser^ 
able homos. A muddle! Aw a muddle ! ” 
Louisa approached him ; btrt he could not 
see her, lying with his face turned up to the ' 
niglit sky. 

“ If aw 111’ things that tooohes us, my dear, 
was not BO muddled, I shbuld’ii ha’h.ad’u 
need to coom heei'. If we was not in a mud¬ 
dle among ours'eln, I shotildn ha’ been by 
my own fellow weavers and workiu brothers, 
so mistook. If Mr. Bounderby had ever 
kuowd me right—if he’d ever know’d' me 
at aw—he would’u ha’ took’n olfence wi’ 
me. He woiild’u’ h.a’ suspecl’n’ me. But 
look up yonder, Itachael! Look ahoove ! ” - 

Following his eyes, she saw that he wa*'| 
gazing at a star. 

“ It ha’ shined uiiou me,” be said reverently, 

“ in luy pain .and trou ble down below. It ha’ 
shined into my iiiintl. 1 ha’lookn at'tan thowt 
o’ thee, llacimel, tdl the muddle in iny miud 
have cleared aw.a, above a bit, I hope. If 
soom ha’ been wanMn in nnuerstanifi me 
better, 1, too, ha’ been wantiu in unner- 
stauia them better. ’When I got tliy letter, 

I easily believen that what the yoouglady sen 
an ’done to me, an what her brother sen an 
done to me was one, an that there were a 
wicked plot betwixt ’em. When I fell, I 
were in anger wi’ her, an Imrryin^M t’ be as 
onjust t' her. as others wa& t’ me. %ut in our 
judgments, like as Jm our doius, we mnn 
bear and forbear, ^n my psTin an trouble 
lookin up yonder, —wi’ i^hinin on me—^I ha’ 
more clear,and ha'njnit my dyin prayer 
Ijhat aw th’ world may Ip’y come toogether 
more, an get a better unnerstanin o' oue ano¬ 
ther,than when I were in’t myown weakselii,” 
Louisa hearing what he said, bent over himi 
on the opposite side to Bachael, so that he 
could seelier. 

“ You ha’ heanl ?” he said after a few mo¬ 
ments silence. “ I ha’ hot forgot yo, ledy.” 
"Yes, Stephen, I have heard you. And 


your prayer is mine,' 

“You ha’ a fatlier. WBl yo tak a mes¬ 
sage to him t ” 

"He is here,” said Louisa, with dread. 
“ Shall I bring aim to you 1 ” 

“ If yo please.” 

Louisa returned wiiili her father. Standing 
hand-iu-hand, they both looked down upon 
tlie solemn countenance. 

"Sir, yo will clear me an raak my name 
good wi’ aw men. Tide I leave to yo.’’ 














'ft^asaiawAtr’', 


' / Mr. Qr«^%rin4iwa£tjr<w^]Ad)«»da«l£edliovt workman coplao &oin ii^r ofte f 

',)“ reply % *‘|rot* son will ‘tell.yp eliut of proouctiOcia, and &OmM«lMa Htii^ 

hoAl. AakkliBi. 'Iniak.)Ek9icbargea.; Xleove in a)aotlier< Jt. lal^oua artiist wjU %>^ 


: none akinfc itie; :a<^ a word. I Ha’ aeon a yaar or two in cntiting lines upon a skeet-of 
; an sjpok’n yon son, one night. 1 ask no nopper; or he employs ,a stUl hairdhr 
.more 0 ^ JO ^tan -that, jo drar me—an 1 metal—steel, to permit the taking of a greater 
.ttnetto yo to'doVV > number of im^ssions;* or a humbler 

., .The bearers being now ready to carry him artist punches dots and lines in the suf&ce 
anny^ and the surgeon being anxious for his of a pewter or zinc plate fpr the'^^ musiO' 
removal, those who had torches or lanterns, publisher; or the surface pf a copper oylhider 
prepared to go in front of the litter. Before is cntiuto anomunentaldevicesnitableforthe 
u was raised, and while they were arranging pattern of a muslin dress; or a eylinderis out 
,how to go, he said to Bachad, looking upward with a device for embossiug leatiher or cloth; or 
at the star: a pei-forated plate may so admit the ao> 


** Often as I coom to mySeln, and found it tion of chemical liquids as to produce the 
, shinin on me down there in my trouble, I pattera of a bandanna liandker<mief. In all 
thowt ‘it were the star as gxiided to Our these cases the real work done is a copy, 
Saviour’s home. I awmust think it be the an Imitation, a fac-dmile, from sunken 


vwy star! 


lines; aud how it is with raised lines; every 


They lifted him up, and he was overjoyed one knows. The types for common print- 
. to find that they were about to take him in ing are raised lines or surihces: the 
the direction whither the star seemed to him stereotype plates obtained from such types, 
to lead.. are copies, inteuded themselves to produce 

“ Eachael, beloved lass ! Don’t let go my copies; the wood-engraving; the blocks used by 
hand. We may walk toogether t’night, my paper-stainers ;theblockswhichimpartmttem 
dear!” • tooil-clotli and painted table-covers; the blocks 


tooil-clotli and painted table-covers; 


“ I will hold thy hand, and keep beside employed in the better kind of calico-printing 
tbee, Stephen, all the way.” all belong to a system of raised lines for 

. .</Bless thee ! Will soombody be pleased printing, or the production of , copies, 
to, ^over ray face ! ” When we copy a letter by any one of the 

. SPhey carried him very gently along the numerous copying machines, or print from 
and down the lanes, aud over the wide a lithographic stone or a zincographic plate, 
biDdscape; Eachael always holdingtbe hand in or steal a printed page by the anastatic 
hm Yejj few whispers broke the mournful pi-ocess, or copy shells and leaves by the 
silence. It was soon a funeral procession, nature-jffinting process, or transfer a pattern 
The star had shown him where to find the to blue earthenware from thin printed paper 
God of the poor; and through humility, and —what do we, in eirecl, but print or copy 
sorrow, and forgiveness, he had gone to his from cliemical lines t 

Eedeemer’s rest. h'ac-aimlle by castmg. A truly wide world 

-- of imitation. We make a mould in sand 

IMITATION. by means of a bmid-made model; we pour 

- molten iron into the mould, and we obtain 

Wb copy each other more than most of ns a tajinon, a cylinder, a pi[ie, a fender, a flat- 


. .</Bless thee! Will soombody be pleased printing, 
to, ^over ray face ! ” When v 


are aware; and what is further significant, a iron, a stove-grate, a girder, a railing, a 
very large portion of all that we do is simply scraper, all copies. We use steel inmead 
copying. A very few thinkers can cut out of iron, and', obtain an infinity of polished 
work for a lai’ge body of doers; au original eastings. We employ a mixed metal of copper 
artist with pen or pencil can supply where- with tin or with zinc, and we produce bras.s 
withal to many an engraver, draughtsman, candlesticks and chandeliers, brass ornaments, 
and. printer wbo is to follow him ; the de- brass guns, bronze statues, and bells—copies 
signer of a new pattern can set Imndrcds also. We call to our aid tiie softer metal'* 
of copyists to work, who realise his idea upon and summon into existence armies of useful 
mets» or cloth ; the patentee of a really new articles in tm, lead, pewter, Britannia metal, 
and efficient invention sets to work the imi- aud the like. We use a cold solution instead 
tative brains of a small fry of inventors, who of a hot molten mass—cold plaster of Peris 
endeavour to avail themselves of some of the instead of hot metal, and obtmu by 
advaqi^es of the great invOntiou by a colour- casting, plaster statues, and tfiousatlds of 
ablesoodification of some of the details. copied beauties from the works of the gi'eatest 
any one would really know what an geniuses. We pour melted wax into moulds, 
iqiitative race we are, let him watch the and produce those superb coffies humanity 
course of the ordinary mechanical employ- which adorn the windows of the perruqaier^ 
znents, and trace the action of the imitaUve shops; wh pour melted steariUe into moulds, 
principle. Mr. Babbage places this matter and there come fwth exeelletat candles; we >1 
before us iu a carious aud instructive light, pour liquid clay into moulds; aud our Co^ 
showing bow largely the dexterous fingers of lands aud Muttons show us thrir delioa|» ! 
man are employed in producing fac-siraiies. Parian statuettes and trairiltiOenttaBle^ltd^ds--' 
Fac simile by printing. Here the cunning Idin. ’ ’ ' V 













Fao-simile by pressnm The handworker 
rolk his lamp of cla^ iuto a soft shapeless 
. maip^ and dashes it iuto a wooden mould; 
d brick is the result. He uses better clay and 
bcitter moald& and produces a tesselated 
tile, suitable for mediseval pavements. He 
embays a red clay and a somewhat complex 
machine, and there spring forth draining-tiles. 
He uses white clay, and a tobacco-pipe ap¬ 
pears. He presses poroelaiu-clay upon or into 
a shallow mould, aud the product is a plate, 
ot a dish, or a saucer. He thrusts a glaiing 
.red tnass of hot glass into an iron mould, and 
pioducea a square glass bottle. He pinclies 
a bit of hot glass between nippers which 
have engraved surfaces, and a glass seal is 
produced. He heats a metal mould, gives 
a laving squeeze to a bit of. horn, aud 
produces a comb, an umbrella-handle, 
a knife - handle, a shoo-horn, a button, 

. and various otner horns of plenty. He 
jdaces his tin dish-cover on a support, aud 
presses a swage or mould upon it in such a 
-way as to produce a pattern. He adjusts a 
flat piece of Britannia metal to a lathe, 
and makes a teapot by pressing up the metal 
against a revolving mould. Ho engraves a 
device on a hard steel roller, aud then presses 
this device upon a copper or steel plate or 
roller, insumuch that millions of dozens of 
Queen’s liesids can be produced by one single 
process of engraving. He warms a flat cake 
of gutta percha, and produces anything 
you please by pressing it in a mould—from a 
tea-tray to a bottle stopper. He mixes 
glue and treacle, aud makes you a priut- 
mg-ink roller. He mixes glue and whiten¬ 
ing, aud produces a dough, wliioli, when 
pressed iuto a mould, yields ornaments 
for a picture-frame or for a cornice. He 
transforms his jiaper fragments iuto pa{}ier- 
mflch6, and moulds them iuto various kinds 
of ornamental articles. . ' 

Fao-siinilc by stamping. The coiner is the 
chief artist of sLampS;^ He impresses the 
double device in eveiy coin by a process 
of powerful stamping, with dies and counter¬ 
dies, on which the pitient laboiura of a Wyon 
or a Kstrucci have been bestowed. The 
brass ornaments for military accoutrements, 
for carriages, for household furniture, are 
Tnetle in enormous number by stamping 
sheets of thin brass, with dies properly en¬ 
graved. The button trade depends on the. 
stamping process more than on any other for 
its products; for not only are metal buttons 
matte chiefly by stamping, but the iron skele¬ 
ton for a covered button. Spoons are shaped 
entirely in the stamping press. Many kinds j 
of nails ore iqdebted to the stamping press | 
for existence. The American clocks owe their 
cheapness ,to the uniformity of the pieces, 
stamped,as they nearly all are out of sheets 
of brass. . ^ . 

’Fac-aimUe by punching. Punching and 
stamping may seem alike ; but in truth they 
differ very much. Cutting punches we selected 


with especial’Teferenoe to flie atee imd,’'f(Hwa 
of the hole to be made, if you punch' out' 
a disc from a thin sheet of iron, to nudee' 
the core of a silk button, the disc itself 
is the object for which you work; but if* 
yon cut out a disc from a thideer sheeii^ to 
make a rivet hole in a boiler plate, the 
vacuity is wanted, and not the disc; but 
in both cases, the disc and the hole 
round depend in size and shape on the 
punch. Colanders, wine-strainers, nutmeg- 
I graters, borders of tinned iron tea-trays, <3l 
are peiforated by punching. Zinc plates for 
window-blinds and liirdor doors and other pur-' 
poses, are beautifully perforated by punching. 
Postage stamps have the little holes by which 
! they we now so easily severed made by punch¬ 
ing. Sheets of p.aper are cut for eiiveloiies by 
punching. Tlte glittering array of spangles 
and Stars, with which the school-boy's the¬ 
atrical characters are adorned, is produced 
by punchiog small fragments out of i^ieets 
of gilt and coloured paper. Punches are also 
used to impress ornaments upon steel- dies, 
and the matrices for casting typo are -&e- 
similes of punches. 

Fac-simue by drawing. If we would 
have a leaden pipe on inch in diameter,.- 
we cast a small length of Iwgcr pipe, vorf 
thick, but vvltb a small bore, and we draw 
and draw through holes of various sizes. ; 
until the pipe has thinned and lengthened - 
itself according to our wants. If we Would 
have a brass tube, we lap together the two 
edges of a sheet of brass, and we give sym¬ 
metry to the inside and the out by drawing 
through holes with a solid mandril kept 
within the tube. If wo would make an iron 
rod or a railing bar, we draw an oblong piece 
of iron between two roller's, until it has ac¬ 
quired a contour analogous to that of the 
grooves cut in the rollers. If we require 
wire—whether thick enough to coil round a 
tclegrapliic cable, or thin enobgli to form the 
gauze for a Davy lamp—we (Draw an iron rod 
through such a series of holes in a Steel 
plate, that it shall become tliiUner at each 
drawing, and at length assume the form of 
wire. If we (who are not Italians) would 
obtain macearoni or vermicelli, we draw or 
force duugh through a series of similar holes. 

Eac-simile by tracing To copy a drawing- 
witU accuracy a pentagraph is often used ^ 
and this, by a simple mouifleatiou, can produce 
a copy which shall be the same size as &e 
original, or larger or smaller, as maybe desired. 
The silhouette, by which profile likenesses aivi 
frequently taken, acts on the same principle 
as the pentagraph. Little as the surface of 
an engine-turned watch may seem to re¬ 
semble a profile likeness, there is really 
something of the same priucipte of copying 
involved; for the rosettes which are placed 
on the latlie oblige the cutting tool to -trace 
out the same pattern on the watch-case; 
and the adjustment of the distance of the 
tool from the eentromayrondertha copy either 
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larger or anjallw than the original The bean- When the jury on paper and prmtu^ urete 
tilnl works pKxloced in eceenlrjpturningjTOch preparing their report at the tine w the 
as the wonderful convolnltone of lines in some iSroat Exhibition, wiey had to pasa juBgnent 
of the varieties of bank-notes, are in like *>*1 varies productioxtB of Ais kind. M. I>u- 
manner copying by tracing. UTie exquisite ^nt, a Erenoh printer, exliibited speoimene of 
productions in relisf engiaving are among litho-typography, being a reproduction on 
the moat surin-ising works of the class now stone of old books, engravings, and writings, 
under notice. Most readers have by this ffarris, an English artist, displayed Iim 
time hail opj»ortanitiea of seeing, in one or extraaj'dlnary tact in produemg fho-ainailes of 
other of numerous publications, engraved ancient documents—such as imitations of 
representations of me<lrtl8 and bassi-rilicvi, block-printing, before the use of movable 
in which the (ieception is so wonderful that types; Imitatisna of some of the old books 
the mind resolutely refuses for a time to ^mted by Caxton, Pynson, and Wynkyn do 
believe that the production is on a plane sur- Wonle; fac-simile title-pages of Covcwlale’s 
face and not raised. The process is as Bible and Tyndale’s Pentotench; anil the like, 
curious SB it is Iteautiful A blunt point Tl>e jury transcribe a letter which they re- 
paescB gently and slowly oier every part oeived from IVU'. Harris, giving an interesting 
of the medal or bas-i'clicf, in straight lines, account of his process. About forty years ago, 
the lines being very close together, but still Mr. ilarils states lie was firat employed by 
clear and distinct. Another and sharper au eminent bookbinder, to whom Earl Spencer 
point is connected with this blunt point by bad suggested the idea of perfecting old, 
a system of rods and levers; and this sharp books by the aid of fac similes ; and that 
jioiiit passes over and cuts into a plate of many choice old works in the Wpeneer 
copper or steel The two points travel, pari Library, the King's Library, the Fitzwiiliam 
past<n, caeli doing its own particular work; Jabraiy, and the tlrenville Library, have 
and if the one travelled simply smooth been thus treated by bis hand. The mode 

plane surface, the other would simply cut of working is patient and pains-taking. At 
parallel lines on the copjKT or steel plate first, Mr. Han is ^ was accustomed to make 
tmifotni and equidistant. But on the bas- au accurate tracing from the original leaf 
relief tlie blunt point tiavels over the hi tie (that is, the analogous leaf in another copy 
hills and valleys in the medallion ; and this of the book), and to retrace it on the new 
up and down movement has a singular effect I'^uf by means of a paper blacked on one side ; 
on the movement of the shaip point. The this jiroduced an outline lettered page, which 
more irregular tiie surface in the medal, the was then carefully filled in with pen and 
more irregular is the width of the lines in 'pencil, until an mutation of the original had 
the engraving. When the blunt point is pass- been produced. But this process was very 
ing over a deep or sloping part of the device, slow and expensive. The patient imitation 
the lines engfaved by tlie sharp point are of the original was even carried to so gi eat a 
very close together, and thus produce a dark length, that two sets of type were made, 
shade or tint; wheieas, when the blunt point like the large and small letters generallv 
is tinveisiiig a raised or convex portion, used by Caxton; and those types were pressed 
the engraved lines become wider apart, down dry upon the factitious painted letters 
and thus produce the high lights. The of the new page, to give the appearance of 
machine regulates this variation, and ensures the indentation produced by type. The pro- 
a parallelian Or ratio between the vertical cess afterwards adopted was to make the 
deviation in the one case, and the lateral tracing in a soft ink, to transfer it to thin 
deviation in the other. The lights and paper, and to re-transfer it to the intendeil 
shadows of the relief are indeed wonderfully leaf. At a later period, wheii the photographic 
preserved; and wedonotkiiow where we could process became so much improved and oil- 
look for a more delightful kind of fac-siinile. vanced towards perfection, recourae was fre- 
That printing is fac-siiiule work, we have quently had to this art, especially when 
already said ; indeed it is pretty evident that more than one copy was wanted: the copy 
8Uch*^nuBt necessarily be the* case. But being transferred to stone, and there finished 
how prodigious are the variations in the by band. 

modes of producing beautiful bnitntions or Even while these various ia&«itniles are 
copies ! When a stone is prepared for litiio- passing through the crucible of our thoughts, 


copies ! When a stone is prepared tor litno- passing tnrongn ine crucioie oi om inougnts, 
graphic printing the lines of its device can we are told by M. Baldus that his iinitatioii 
hardly be said to be either raised or sunken; will go far beyond thore of ordinary metab. 
they are chemicnl lines, and yet they yield He declares that while photographers are 
woiideiful fac-similes. Then oil-colour print- eausing the Sun to furodacq, faiHiimilea of 
Ing and water-colour printing, and litbotint objects op prepared surfaces; and that while 
printing, and pankicoaographic printing galvaniats are eanung electaieity to produce 
j^wful names some of these), and the styled models of objects in relief he hM been 
r^aphic printinjl, and the anastatic printing, setting the sun and the electric current to 
and tiie glyphograffii, and the eleefrograph— work tc^ethe^ to produce«— not merely 
all are merely so many means of producing photographs of object!, but electrotypes of 
copies of lilies forming devices or words. pboti^aphs. 
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Cb«ie.Birt«,] THE POEWtY Of f INLAND. «S8 


I Lastly, there is the Natmeclbstdihck, or 
nature’s seU-pimtmu, whereby wonderful imi- 

I tations of shells end leaves aie self-engiavtd 

I I and selt-pnated in all exquisite delioacy 

I Truly we are an imititivo lace, making 
fic-«)m;lea as b usily at. w e can 

I THE POETRY Of f INLAND 

rmiAND has her own vein of poctij , but, 
having ioi several centuries exisUd only ‘vs a 
piovince, she has had no ch incf < f ci eating a 
I national literature £ inland has her own my 
I thology, totally different to I hat of Swe Ion and 
Denmirk. Amidhei wooils and inoui lands, 
wanders invisibly bat y«t folt, the good old 
TV iinimuinen tl c god of song, with liis lyre 
fi imfcd from the wool of the sighing birch- 
trcc, stiung with six goldin haiis ot an 
entniouied mai len, and with its giddtn 
strews dropjied liom the tongue if the nielo 
dious cuelvoo Sountimus h sits on tlu 
rocks by the ocean, and lets Aliti the god o( 
the sea, and Wtlhmo hn golhss hear 
its enchanting terns A.,iui, lie wonlers 
. inUnd, anl appiouhcs J qioli, the palace 
I ot Tipio the god of the woods, tint me lent 
palace of stone, with its gcllcn wiudcws, 
limit in tlie dec pest and ni st mnott recesses 
I ot the piimeval 1 nest Iheii giUiei lonud 
liira Suvetai, tlie goddess ot the sunimei , 
Ltela iinuing them gently with hti soft 
south wind, the fair hlitlikki ml Telleivo 
lo\ ely nymphs of the wi ocls ind e\ n Ukko, 
the mightiest ot Ihe poweis of he ivou, than 
ders hieappluisi tiom the iliik pin pie cloud 
llie harp of ^ iiu uuoiueu can even penetrate j 
I with its enchanting sounds to the abode of 
Raima the moiiiicli of death 
btill, on sumniei evenings, the Finland 
I peasant belie ves that, stictchod I v the shoio 
I of some lorest 1 ike he m i/ be beard, thougli 
unseen, sinking to the lisitnmg herdsmen and 
maidens how JIuUervo, the sou ot Kaleva, 
the groat aueestor of all the heroes ot Fin 
1 tn 1, served the wicked wite of Ilmaiin, the 
smith, how he tended hei ducks and liorels 
in the t^ieal pai>tuies , how she put a stone 
into his loaf and how he avenged* ill her 
injustice to him He sings how Ahti, under 
the name of Lemmm Kaiuiii, puisued his 
wild adventuies amongst the muds of the 
isles, and how he himself wooed and lost 
Wellamo, the Bistei of Joukahaiuui. 

Thus Bings Wouiamumen 

And there lives not s ha hcr«^ 

Kal a man so finu of ] nrpnae, 

Not a man, mmh less a woman, 

By his fliM who is nnmelird 

cop the yoontf and wtep the sgr t; 

Woep the middle aged not less so 
Weep tlis men who ore unmarned, 

Weep the manied men as freely, 

Weep the hachelots and mvdeiis, 

Weep the gnl, half child, lialf woman 
Wm m hi^ that moving sound. 

So has tean dn^ in the wateia, 


Tears of ancient K ain’tmhinen. 

To the bine sea they (low onw ard, 

Onward ftom the wild strimd flowing; 

And beneath the eryital waters, 

Spiosding oVr the aandj bottom, 
llndcrge a atnngt mutation, 

( hanged are they to pieeiona jewels 
1 o idom iiur gueenlv bosoms, 

And to gladden kingly mub 

W iinamuinen does not, however, sited his 
tcirs only toi the high bom. Ue sends songs 
iiud inspnatioiis among the simple people. 
J hei have their sougs ot the miuuns, of tho 
heidsmen, of theu scKnal festivities, songs of 
tlie oiadle, and ol the more stern ami stirring 
p usages of life 

Fiom such a race has sprung Johan Lud¬ 
wig Pnnebrrg, the moat celebiated of then 
hung poets Runeberg has mingled with dl 
Hu wild and melauouoly clioiaitci of his 
ountry s ti uliti ms and mythology a deep 
ii bliiig for its auffenngs and its wiongs. ilis 
jHietiy deals with living souls, and the Laid, 
st(ru K ibties of a leol woild, ueithei feigned 
joysnoi suffeiings finuish the matin il for his 
})a„e , all there is re il, human, iinmist ikable 
flesh and blood, genuine bone and niuselc He 
sees m 1 ml uid a country abmnding with bold 
leatures, solemn and impiessive, and a peopld 
full of sti ong passions, w hose souls aie bar¬ 
row ed by deep sc ited iiijurus 

jRiintlerg is a portion of the great and 
stem poetic t lement of the north, iiu oqioi dtd 
with the spnit of his eountiy Cvery page 
IS a ei^h of the jiatru tie heait mouiuing ovei 
his native I md, which has been torn by brute 
but ovci whelming force fiom all its old vnd 
cherished assoc lations to bee ume an appendage 
of a vut, dominant, but unamalgamated 
empire 

Xhese patnotio griefs bieak foith moie 
1 spt daily in the Songs of Ensign bt tl ’ The 
Lusign, on old soldier,, la describcd^by the 
piet as living when he warn a youth in the 
8 line couit wPh himself Ho wu old, and 
vciy poor, of a tall, angnlu, eieet hguio, 
with a large aquiluie nose, and wore specta¬ 
cles lie maintained himself by making nets 
for tho fishermen, which the youili, his ueigh- 
boui, then half boy and half student, found 
it veiy amusing to entangle Indee 1 he seems 
to have been the torment of the old soldier, 
who often started up m a rage to drno him 
away, to be paeifiod agam by a kind word, 
only ag un to be the butt ot the lad's mis¬ 
chief Hosiys, 

I then wae wild in life i gsy apnng, 

Au eiMign he, I more than king 

Time, however, went on, winter came, and 
the lad staid in doors and read. At length 
one day he says 

% 

I took Bueh book a« flnt T found 
io while the toclious tunc along ; 

’Twill) wntten by no name lenowned, 

And epoke of Finland's war and wiong. 


-3-is; 













j&t flist I nod.irith.Htde 'boetf < 

Wliat Bttle illtere^t conniyed, 

Until •! lengifa 1 titsaced to md 
Of noble Snvolipc'i bri^o« ' ' 

I read n p^, and word by word 
My hoaxt iute-ita d^thi wu itined. 

I MW npaople who conld bold 
The lou of all, mvo' honour, light; 

A troop, tnld hunger-panga and cold. 

Still, itiU vlctariopt in the tight. 

On, on from page to i>age I-.«pod, 

I conld have kiucd the worda 1 read. 

In diinpr'a hoar, in battle’a acatho, 

Wliat coainge abowed thu little band; 
What patoiot love, what matchlces faith 
Didst thoa inspire, poor native land! 
What genctbus, steadfast love was horn 
In those then fed'st on bark and corn 1 

Into now realms my fancy broke. 

Where all a magic influence bore^ 

And in my heart a life awoke 
Whose rapture was unknown before. 

As if on wings the day careered, 

And all too ^ort the book appeared. 

With dose of day the book was done. 

Yet was my spirit all a.glow; 

Mncb yet remained to ponder on, 

Much to inquire about and know ; 

Much yet in diu-kness wrapped the whole ; 

1 went to wek old Ensign Stal. 

Ho sate, as oft ho sate before, 

Busily bending o'er his net, 

And at the opemng of the door, 

A glance displeased my coming met; 

It seemed as though bis thought might say, 
** Is there no peaeo by night or day ? ” 

But mischief from my mind was far, 

I camo in very different mood; 

** I've read of Finland’s latest war— 

And in my veins runs Finnish blood I 
My soul still craveth for this lore; 

To you, obi ft'iend, I eome for more.” 

Thus spake'I, and the aged man. 

Amazed, his netting laid aside: 

A flush passed o’er his fcaturas wan, 

As if of ancient martial pride: 

"Yes,” said he," I can witness boar, 

If so yo^ will, for I was there." 

His bed of straw my seat became; 

^ And he began with joy to tell 
Uf Malm and Dnneker’s soul of flame, 
And deeds which even thcirseaocl. 

Bright was bis eyo and clear his brow— 

Ilia noble look is with me now. 

Ho many a bloody day had seen, 

Had idiared mnch peril and much woo ; 
In conquest, "in defeat bad been— 

Defeat wlibse wounds nocure can know. 
Much whidi the world doth quite forget 
Lay in his faithful memory yet. ’ 

Listening I sate, but nought I idd 
And overyiimrd fell on my heart; 

And half the night away bad fled 
Before 1 rose fivim him to part. 

• • • • 


Slnee .then no better Jey. be'hid 
■ Than when he saw me by bis tide:' ' ' 
Together mourned wb or were glad, ’' ' 
Together smoked ss-friends-lang tried. '' 

He was in years, I in life's spring— 

A,student I, he more tbsa king. 

!nte tales which now t i»ng[, 

Through many aloogesid Blent pight, , 
Fell from the old man^ tititering tongue, 
Beside the peat-tire's feeble light. 

They speak what all may'understand. 

Receive them, thou dear native lend. 

i • ’ e * ' 

The poems whidi follow the above, and fill 
one little volume, are scenes from the war of 
the Russian iuvf^ers, and are extremely im¬ 
pressive and full of a pathetic beauty. They 
are mostly little incidents out of the great 
struggle ; glimpses into the afflicted heart of 
a whole people. The poem, which we will 
give os a specimen is written in a style of 
blank verse peculiar to Scandinavia; it is 
remarkable for its scriptural slmplioity and 
force of language, and the frequent repetitiou 
of the same phrase or imageiy, which is in- 
vai’iably drawn from the aspects of nature 
or the features of their stem northeiii 
scenery. 


TUE BROTHER OP THE CLOUD. 
Mure than life I found it, was to love hiia,' 
Mure than loving waa to die lu) be did. 

Far witbin tlie foiesl’s deep reccBaea 
Stood the bonieetead of a peaaout-farmer, 

Distant from the present scene of warfare. 

Foe 08 yet had not the place discovered— 

Hostile foot not yet had trod the pathways 
Leading thither. News of blood and battle . 
Screamed the raven only from thp storm-cloudy 
Or the resting hawk amid the pine-trees. 

Or the wolf, which with a bloody booty. 

Sought ogaiu the caverus of the foresU 

In that cottage, on the eve of Sabbath, 

By bis table sate the thoughtful peasant. 

Resting from the six dsys' weary labour; 

On his homy palm his cheek lay heavy. 

And his arm was planted on the table. 

Still his keen gray e}e was glancing sidewayp 
Ever and anon with troubled meaning. 
Unobserved this movement by his boiwhold'— 

By tbo only twain within the cottage— 

By his foster-son or by bisidavgbtot. 

They, with arms thrown fondly round each othCTy 
Hand in band and head 'to head inclining. 

Sate beside the wall in blissful silence. ^ 

But at length the old man broke the silenee. 

And each word contained a subtle moaning. 
Though he sang as merely for amnseraent. 

As the words came and the air dictated. 

Thus he sang: , , , 

“ The young boar rules the forest j 
Grows the piuertreo to adorn tbo moorlandlj 
But if bom the child for power aqd p-Mtnesib 
Or for Both and oownrdiee, knows no cm t 
Came the lad one dreary winter^i evening, ' 

Like .a wild bird oame, no one knew vtihither. 
Strange and homeless, to a bnaau'dwelliag. 
Unkempt locks aroaod bis forehesd • 

Shoeless foot across the snowi.bad vran^red | i , 
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Through the tattered jerkin peeped the ehsnlder*. 

* Whole, end whore&om ‘ Aek of whole end where¬ 
from ' . ' ’ 

Of the -wnlthy who hai home end parenti! 

Wild north wiedehevo sung my only wolcoioe. 

And the Btorm«teat'elond 1 cell my hrothor. 

On tho foot of n^t I em a mow-Seke, 

Which upon a cottage'floor hath drifted.’ 

" On the floor it melted not that snow-flake— 

Thence tho winds bore not tho cloud's young hrnther. 
Ho remained; tho youth grew out of boyhood ; 

Passed tho flrst year slowly, undistinguished; 

Jn tho second, ho could clear the woodland : 

In the fourti), his arm, when waned the summer. 

Slew the bear which had attacked the shcop-fuld. 
Where is now the fame which all accorded, 

Oreater fame than hod been won by others— 

Wheie the old man’s hope ? The old man siltrlh 
Gloomy on the health, in vmn desiring 
Of tho war to hear tho slightest tidings, 

Just to know if lost or saved bis country. 

Ilo the esgle’s speecli can ne'er interpret. 

Nor the raven's crynor doth tho trwvcUer 
Come with tidings to the moorland desert; 

And tho young man who should be his helper. 

Hath no.thougiit but how to woo a maiden !” 

Even os when the summer tempest wakuth 
'Mid the sabbath sdUness of all natmv. 

And unseen, untiiought-of, like an arrow 
Cleaves tho woodland lake, no green leaf quivcis. 
Palls no ri|icncd berry, calm tho pine-trees, ' 

Calm the blossom bonding o'er the water, 

All is calm, alone the depths arc seething; 

Thus the song the young man’s soul hath entried 
Silent sale ho, gave no sign of feeling, 

Though each word pierred to his inmost bring; 
Calmly by tho girl he Kite all evening, 

Went to rest tho same time as the otiirrs, 

Seotiicd to slumber ere the others slumbered, 

But longtime ere yet awoko tho others, 

With the earliest streak of morning's crimran. 

Stole with lilont footsteps from the cottage. 

Morning dawned; the sun arose in heaven, ' 

But two only rose to greet the Sabbath; 

Swept the health, tlie motning meal was ready. 

But two only at the bnaid were seated. 

. Mid-day came, but came no third with mid-dnv. 

Still no cloud the old maii'i brow o’ershadowed, 

Still the eye was tearless of the daughter, 

But to That, althougli it was the Sabbatli, 

Neither went when mid-day's meal was ended. 

But ere long, as long as speeds the tempest 
From the horizon upwards, till it ponteth 
Down of hail and rain its gathered burden. 

Spake the old man words, intending comfort. 

To the village long the ■way, my daughter, 

Hills to climb, to ford tho bridgeleis vivcia. 

And the autumn mins the fens have flooded. 

Qft-dmo they who set forth in tho morning 
Beach not homo again ere evening cometh.” 

Thne he spoke. Without a word rojdying 
Sate his daughter, like a folded blossom 
Which at fall of night has closed its chalice; 

What her thoughta were in her breast was hidden. 

' Yet not long she late, that nohle maiden, 

. Longer not than at the sun descended, 

When tho flower thiriti for the dews of evonSna 
E» adown her cheek a tear was falling, 

And with >£»e)ic«d an her hand, thui sang she: 

“ When one fldthflil heart hath found another. 


Small becomes the Once expansive cifole, 

Earth and heaven, coimtry, father, moiber; 

Qnc embmee fiur moro thou heaven eufoldotfaV 
Tn one eyo is seen far more than hhawn 1 ' 

More than motherk eenneil, father’s wishes, 

By a sigh scarce audiblo is ipokou : 

Where the power like love’s fasdnatUm P 
Wlioro the bond which steadfast love constmineth P 
Like the wild-swan lakes he swimmoth ovor, 

Bocks lie scaletb with the eagle's pinions 
Long before, the noontide he roturncth 
Who was not oxpectod until evening.” 

Scarcely hod she ceased than rose her father, 

And with sudden grief and sad foreboding, 

Hastened forth to seek for the departed. 

Yet 110 word he spake, and trod in stlonco 
Tlie small track that wound along the moorland { 
But before ho reached tho nearest homestead. 

Sank the sun unto the forest’s level. 

Scathed and mournful, like a blasted pine-tree 
la-ttaiono when Are the land has ravaged, 
ifow appeared the late so prosperous homestead ; 

But williin the house a lonely woman 
Bent above her sleeping infant's cradle. 

Like a timid bird which on a sudden 
Hears the shot nnd feels the leoilen arrow. 

And in terror flutters out licr pinions. 

So sprang from her scat tlie frigiitcned mother. 

When the lifted latch she heso'd ; but terror 
Clianged to joy as she beheld who entered. 

Fuitli she sprang, and Ids old hands engmaping. 

Went abund.ani)i, ^ct sii.iku in gladness. 

« Welcome ! ” said sbe, “ welcome, go^ old hither. 
Dear in snirow conic unto our dwellUig; 

And thrice hail tlie noble youth thou foatcred'st 
To defend the poor, the oppressed to auccourl 
.Sit thcc down and rest thr limbs o’er-wearied, 

And with gliuhicss heUr what 1 shall tell thee. 

War has raged e’en from the close of summer, 
Friend and foe alike the land have hurried; 

None wmre spared but ho who horc no weapon. 

A lid when rapine could be liurnc no lougor, 

Rose a sturdy band, men of one parish, i 

And pursued the foe who turned to meet them. 
Fierce the fight, but victory frowned on Finland, 
Few returned from death of all tbdir numbcri. 

And even tlie^ like leaves strowii by the tempest. 
After tliat rutted vougewice like a spring tid* 

Over tlie land, oud none had mercy shown tliom. 
Weaponless or armed, or man or woman. 

Hither came this mom the ruthless torrent. 

When tho first bell rang fur Sabbath service, , . 
And one surge swept.o'er us and despoiled us! 

(111 the diroiul talc I will not linger. 

Bound upon the floor was cast my husband; 

Blood was poured out; cruel ^wer was mighty! 
Sorest was our need ; there was no helper. 

E^ght strong arms were An me ; 1 was seized on 
As its prey tho savage trild beast seizes! 

Then the saviour came!' then help vros nearest! 
Rushed into the huuso the Cloud’s young Brotlier, 
And oppression quailed, was felled tho spoiler I 
Here 1 sit amid a taiiiaoked dwciliug. 

Poorer than Uie sparrow qn the roof-tree. 

Yet more joyful than in days of plenty, 

Could I See that hinve youth opd my husband ' 
Without barm returning from id|i viUage, ' 

Whither they the flj ing foe have followed 1" 

When the old man heaid the last words spoken. 

Up he rose as one vriio long hatlt rested. 
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' With a trouUod look ei a^pKlienilon, 

And pretsed 'onmird torord* tko popnl^ village, 
Sank the snn hehlad the diatnut ikMtt, 

When,' 't«ixt hope ead fear hU lenl dWided, 

He approached the dwdMng of the putwr, 

Bavag^ Btood'ditd once ao preqieteva homeatcad^ 
Shorn and diearp Kite «traced ialot 
Seen mid fa^ll^td ice in depth of tahator; 

Yet within the' honae uta; pale and aileiM 
Bf the wall, the a|pad aeimnt, KUaga. , 

TTben be aaw the door tnm es ita bingea, 

And hit old friend enter, nproae Klinga— 

Rose in haate, though apenC and aorelf wounded. 

Still tho day hoa light for ua!" exetUmed he, 

“ Strength and manhood bare not left our country 
Whilat tho young walk nobly in our footstepe ! 

Thia day hath been done aueb true God-worehip, 

' That the child which hoara it in the cradle 
Shall unto hia aon’a aen proudly tell it i 
Hark yon I ^Like a pack of wolrea bloodthirsty, 

Caine the laiid’s foe hither, drunk with conquest, 
Came their fierce attendanta, death and rapine. 
Outrage had no bonnda, blood flowed like water; 

And between two strong unbroken horsea 
Bound they the good prieat, rill now uninjured, 

To be dragged on foot by thoae wild rideta. 

Short would be hia fate ; a few brief momenta 
Numb hia fettered handa, bia feet would fiiil him, 

And hia white locks in the mire be draggled. 

Pale the good men stood, to heaven nplooking. 

As if centred eveiy thought on heaven. 

Now riiat all on Mtth was dark and cruel. 

Piaiao and glory tqato God 1 That moment 

was nigheit! He, the deaett't witd>flower, 
Brother of the Cloud, like flashing lightning, 

Struck the avenging Uow, hewed down the oppressors ! 
I too am living only hy hia anceour, 

Like a rootleis pine- propped by ita neighbours. 

Yet life's gift would be tome s treasure 
Could I ace that youth return vietorioua 
From the flght whirih near the dhnrch ia raging.** 

When the old man beard the last word spoken 
Forth he went, as though from fire he hastened. 

Pule the crimson glory of the sonaet 
As he reached the aometriiat distant village. 

Sad tile sight! a sbene of smoke and aatiM, 

Like the midirigbt vault with clouds o'erahadowed. 
And, upon the hill h^nd the village. 

Stood the church, one star amid the atomi-wrack, — 
Stood in tilence gkoming e’er the moorlands. 

Like a moonbeam mid n dreary tempest. 

Amid ghastly corpses, friend and foeman. 

Like a.|^adow o’er a harvest meadow. 

Went he; adl around him death ; no living 
Sound was heard, wot leen nought living. 

Came at length the old man to a pathway 
Small and winding amid deiolate homesteads, 

Where a youth was seated, pde and hleeding; 

Yet into the pale cheek flashed the criiMim, 

Yet.t^in hia dim eye was uplifted 
When he aaw that aged man appmadiing. 

Hail I ’’ said he, “ ftom death the sting ia ta^n 
When he dies who boa been early chosen 
For bis land to fall, in victory’s (^oiy! 

Hail to thee, the vietmrk foster-father! 

Hall, the noble yonth who led na Unward^ 

Ho more powerful than all wo together! ■ 

Of our little band the strength yna broken. 

Scattered like • flock without a shepherd, ' 


RuahhighapdnasintoalBath*i^'s^i4temoHrl ^ 
r Thera was none to oall-tha 't^theav 
None to give ut eoundl, amte to g^de ^ ■ ■ 

Till he carnet rill, mM omdwesiiAato, ‘ . 

Came rise ba^tur’a aui, wHh hdngiy bearing,' 

Came wirii voice thatsummonedna te lM^e I . ' ' 
Then was fire Acouaed in evm^lleMn: 

Doubt was at an end, new he^ Spang upwa)^, 

And like tempeata esreeping ewiedgea' 

Was OUT onsieught'en riuir aeimd-Jbreea. 

Look 1 from thia, into the efauirik wall yonder. 

Lie our country foes earinek 'u cons-etrika 

Lie befbro the riekk of the reaper! ' . i 

That, the path hewed ont ^ tto avenger. 

Followed by my glance, tbongh here I faltered,' 

As in death my thoughts ore hia and Finland's !** 
Speaking thus, bis eyca wen oleaed for,ever. 

Day hod set; deep silence ill-pervaded ; 

And the calm white moon the heavens nsecmttng, ' ■ 
Saw alone the wanderer reach the rbnreb-walL 
When beneath the sacred roof he entered, 

He biilield a crowd before the altar. 

Sad and silent as the dead beneath tlieni. 

None stepped forth ftom ont the crowd to meet hho { 
No one greeted him with words of welcome. 

Pressing through the throng, with due foreboding, 

He beheld ono slain before the altar, 
biosily recognised, though blood-disfigured, • 

Mid a heap of foes, the youthful hern. 

Like a pine-tree felled within the forest. 

With his bard hands clenched, and as by lightning 
Struck, the old man stood, hia thin check pallid. 

And in feeble voice, with anguish quivering. 

Forth his misery hurst in lamentation. 

“ Now above my roof tlie storm has broken; 

Now tlic harvest of my field » ravaged; 

Now the grave is dearer than the liuincstcad! 

Woe to me that thus again I moot thee. 

Thou, my age’s staff, my life's bright honour; 

Gift of heaven, late so fair and glorious. 

Now as little as the dust that soils thee I" 

Thus the old mmi to bia woo gave language, 

When a voice was hoard, which was his daughter's, 
Speaking thus before the dead and living: 

“ He was dear to me as my own being; 

Than augbt else riie earth held far more prccimiB } - 
Yet now doubly dear that noble hero 
lying cold and aiiuk on earth’s cold bosom t 
More than life I found it, was to love him, , 

More than loving is, to die as he did t ” 

Thus she spake without lament or weeping. 

Then unto tho dead youth itoj^ing forward, 

Bent her knee, and with iier kerchief gently. 

And in silence, wiped his bloody forehead. 

.Silent stood the crowd in deep emotioi^ 

Like a foreat in the lull of tempest; 

Silent stood the peasant women also. 

Who had hither pressed to 'gixe and sorroWy 
When again she ^lake,' that aohle -maiden; - 
“ Is there any here will fetirii me water, 

So that 1 may clear his face of UoodHilrinij 
So that 1 may smooth bia loeka and port them. 

And in death behold Mm beautifu] ;. 

So that 1 may fitly show -ttnto 

Him, the foundling boy, the imd Cloud’s Brelh^' 

Who rose up and was our Imufa deUvasar I"' ‘ 

When the fttber thus had heard faia dpuj^tei^ 

Thus beheld her by the slain; ymfth kaeehug,' . -i 
Oitce again his broken vriee hoRfted-f - . ■, . 

“ “Woe to, 'tbm, my poor nnhap^'da^tsKt - - ’ '' 

SotroiiftMlace, joy ofthyri^Msh^ " 
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Shield fircwn suf&risj;, btheri brother} buibaiid, 

AltlotVia him ot bnee n»to thee ! 

AH ore token ; nought to ihee romsiBeth 1” 

At these word* hurete forth the pooplci’a tomnr j 
None 'wae there' but wept, or moo or woman. 

In the insiden’l ej!e,'too, icon were standing. 

As the elain foaifah^hwnd etie took, thus epi-akitig; 
"'More than tean'ftf ntemory must honour. 

Not like Ihote wiifo die and are forgotten 
SluiU than be; the mourning of thy country 
Shall be n the dew of eummcr evenings, 
Poet'inspiration, foil of glodncH; 

Full of foe the q>pToaching morrow!" 

Long aB the foregoing poem ia, we mnat 
give yet tmotber sketch or two of a diifereut 
character, though in the same style of versi¬ 
fication, Here is one which presents a 
terrible picture of the fierce combat which 
the Finland peasant encounters with nature, 
but shows at the same time his indomitable 
and God-fearing character. 

THE PEASANT PAVO. 

Mid the high hleak Moors of SaarijSrvis, 

On a sterile farm, dwelt Peasant Pnro, 

And its poor soil tilled with care untiring, 

Trusting to the Lord to send the increase. 

Here he lived with wife and liitle children. 

With them of his sweat-earned bread partaking. 

Dikes lie dug, and ploughed his land, and sowed it. 
Spring time came, and now the melting snow-drifts 
Drenched the Helds, and half the young rrop perished: 
Summer came, and the descending hail-stomis 
Dashed the early ears down, half destroying : 

Autumn eanie, and frost the remnant blasted. 

Pavo’s wife she.tore her hair exchiming: 

* Pave, Pavo, man the most unhappy, 

Take thy staff, by God we are forsaken ; 

Hard it is to beg, to starve is harder ! ” 

Pavo took her hand, and thus iie answered : 

" God doth try his servant, not forsake him. 

Bread made half of bark must now suffice us I 
T will dig tho dikes of twofold decpiiess. 

But from God will I await the inerpase." 

SIio made bread of corn and bai k togetlier ; 

Ho dug losfor dikes with double labour. 

Sold bis sheep, and purchased rye ami sowed it. . 
Spring time came; again the melting snow-drifts 
Drenched the fields, and htdr the young crop perished; 
Summer came, and the descending hail-storms 
Daslied the eaily ears down, half destroying : 

Autumn came, and frosts tho remnant blighted. 

Pavo's wife, site smote her breast, exclaiming: 

“ Pavo, Pavo, man tho most niihsppy, 

Let ns die, for God hath us forsaken! 

Hard it if to die, to 11 vo is harder!" 

Pavo look her hand, and thus mode answer: 

" God doth try bis servant, not fonako him ; 

Bread made half of bark must still suffice us. 

I will dig tho dikes of tbreo-fold deepness. 

But from Heaven will.still expect the increase I" 

She made bread of corn and hark together; 

He dug lower dikes with three-fold labour, 

Sold his cattle, purchased rye, and sowed it. 

Spring time came, hot now the melting sn^-driits 
Left the young crops in the fields nninjoren^ 

Summer came, but the descending hail-stortis ■ 


Dashed not down the rich oars, net^bt destroying i 
Autumn came, and saw, by frost nt^hgkt^d* 

Wave the golden harvest for the reaper. 

Then fell Pavo on his knees, time speaking: 

" God hstli only tried ns, not forsaken I” 

On her knees his wife fell, and thus said sbo: 

“ God bath only tiled us, not fonakeu I” 

Then exulting spake unto her husband: 

“ Pavo, Pavo, take with joy tho sickle ; 

We may now make glad our hearts with plenty, 

Now may c.ist away the bark unsavoury. 

Now may bake sweet bread of rye-meal only!" 

Pavo took her liaod, and thus mode answer: 

" Woman, woman, ’tia but tent to try us; 

So wo may have pity on the sufferer. 

Miv then bark With corn even at aforetime; 

Frosts have killed Ao harvests of onr .leighbonr." 

The following, which shall be the last of 
thc.se graphic pictures of a strong life, is sin¬ 
gularly fresh and beautifuL 


OJAN PAVO’S CHALLENGE. 

Came from Tavastland tall Ojan Psvn, 

Tall and vigorous ’mnng the tons of Finland, 
Stedfast as a mountain cloAcd with piiiewuod. 
Bold and fleet and powerful os a tempest. 

Ho could from the earth uproot the fir-tree; 

Could tho hear encniuitcr single-handed ; 

Lift a horse above tlie loftiest fences. 

And, ns straw, compel strong men to bow down. 
Now he stood, the stedfast Ojan Pavo, 

Proud and vigorous at the nation’s counciL 
In the court he stood'among the people. 

Like a lofty fir-tree amid brushwood. 

And he raised his voice and thus addressed tlicm : 

" If there be a man hero horn of woman 
Who can, from tho spot whereon I plant me, ' 
Move me only for a tingle moment, 

I to him will yield my farm to wealthy; 

He shall win from me my silver treasure; 

Of my numerous flocks ho shall he master; 

His 1 will become both soul and body.” 

To the people thus spoke Ojan Pavo. 

Bat the eounliy youth thiank haeje in terror; 

To the proud man answered only silence ; 

None was found who would accept hit clurilenge. 

Bnt with love and admiration gazed they, 

I All the maidens, on that youthful champion, 
Standing there—the powerful Ojan Pavo— 

Like a lofty flr-treo among brushwood, 

His eyes flashing like (he stars of heeven. 

And his open forolicad rlcar as daylight. 

And hit thick locks flowing to hit tbouldcrt. 

Like a ttreamlot iolling down in siintbine. 

From the Arong of women forA stopped Anna, 
She the faiiest of tliat oountry^s maidont. 

Lovely as the morning at its rising. 

Forth the ste|^p«d in Imsto A Ojan Pavo, 

Bound his neck site flung her anus to tender, 

Laid her throbbing licart against his bosom, 

Pressed against his elieek lici cheek so rosy. 

Then she‘bndo him break tbosltonils that held him. 
But tbu youlli stood moveless, .md was van(|uitli«d. 
Yielding, thus he spoke unto (ho maiden: 

Anna, Antra, 1 have lust my wager ; 

' Thou must take from me my farm so wealthy; 
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THE FACULTY. 


Tlion liMt won fi-iyn me my diver trewnro; th« likeness of ilie doctor to the skilful ^isaii 

Thou of all my flock* ort now poteemor, trho repdrs watches. Tbi^ is no Wh per- 

I am tWno 1 thine am I wul and body ! ” so^ strtctlj Speaking, as a w^hwaker; the 

--- - ■' ' ■■ ~ hiightest meobanioal geniuses of Cornhill, 

THE FACULTY. ClerkraiweU, and the Palais Eoyal do not utake 

- watches; they merely collect their separate, 

The simple Higldander who came weep- already-made parta, and ' them together. 
ing to his commander aftef the battle of They also tinker and fliwkdQe, clean, and 
Preston Fans, lamenting that the watch, which regulate; improve and Btreh|Sto. So with the 
was his share of the plunder from the van- doctor: he is the human watch-mender. He 
quished EngUsb, ha4 “died tfiat morning” knows the component'parts of the machine, 
meaning that it had stopped, was not so ikr and when it is going nght or wrong. He 
wrongiu hisgeneration after all. AmanrcsCm- mends, adjusts, strengthens, and Occomonally 
bles awatchin very many respects. It would be spoils us. As some watch workmen make dial 
butasonypunto adduce first,in support of this plates, some springs, some Wheels, and some 
position, the old Latin saw, Homo Duplex— hands—so some doctors attend to the limbs, 
thereby iutiinatiug that a man is like a watch some to the digestive organs, some to the 
with aduplex movement. Yet thereareduplex brain, some to the liver, and some to the skins 
men; ana those who go on the horizontal and of humanity. 

on the lever principle. Some of us are I have the highest respect and rever- 
jewelled in many holes, and have ruby rollers ence. for that medical aggregate com- 
aiid escapements of price, ytt are contained in inouly called The Faculty, and 1 hope that 
humble silver or pinchbeck cases; while the none of its members will be ofiended with 
trasJiy, ill-eonstructed, worae-going seta of me for drawing a coinpiirisoa between 
works Lave gorgeous envelopes, cases of the art of healing and the ni't of watch- 
emboRsed gold, radiant with enamel and making. For, allhougli the two profes- 
sparkling with gems. Did you never know sbns do seem to ran parallel, there is a point 
an engine-turned man 1 Men who were too where they diverge widely and for ever ; 
fast or loo slow ? Men who, being fre- where the lucclianist of mere inanimate discs 
quently in the watchmaker’s hands for Tegula- of metal must keep in the beaten track of 
lion, go all the worse for it aftorwanls 1 his trade; but wliere the doctor stands forth. 
Men who, if neglected, were apt to ran down another Mungo Park, to explore the sources 
and play the deuce with their insides ? Are of the Niger of Life; wliere he journeys into 
not men as often pledged as watches, and as unknown countries, and valleys full of slia- 
seldom redeemed 1 Mie tha?e not as many dows to make discoveries as strange as Marco 
worthless men as watches, appended with Polo’s, to undergo vicissitudes os won- 
sham Albert chains, and diowpr, valueless drous as Sale’s, and as perilous as Bnrck- 
breioquoB I His not an old-fashioned watch hardt’s, and as fatal as Captain Cook’s. The 
an unmistakable likeness to an old-fashioned Faculty has lu<l its pioneers, its explorers, 
man ? Are there not ladies’ men and ladies’ its trappers, its apostles, and its martyrs, 
watches; hunting men and hunting watches; For centuries, energetic and enthusiastic men 
men and watches that are repeaters; watches have devoted the flower of their lives and 
and men that you can set tunes upon, and that the fruitful harvest of their genius to one 
will go on tinkliqg the same tunes with sweet gi-eat object. At tiiis moment there are 
and unerring monotony over and overagnin, as hundreds of men passing the hours that 
often as youdike to wind them up. And is not, we squander, in imtient kpplicaliou, uu- 
Anally, a man in this much like a watch,.that, weaned study, and profonud mdditalion— 
flnished, capped, jewelled, engine-turned, applying, studying, meditating upon the site 


wound up, and going (to speak fluniliarly) and foundations, the walls and roof, the beams 
like one o’clock; lu toe price of his beauty, and rafter% the ve^ bricks and laths of that 
the accuracy Of his movement, the perfection house of life of which so few of us have long 
of his mechanism, the flower of his age—one leases, which so few of us take the commonest 
slight ^cussion, one hasty touch, one wan- precautions to keep in habitable repair, which 
dering crumb, one accidental drop of moisture, so many of us wantonly injure and dkniautle, 
will silence the healthful music of his pulse, nay, sometimes bum down altogether with 
and paralyse his nervous hands, and leave combustible fluids, or run away from, taking 
him a dumb, senseless, |ttece of matter the key with us without paying the 
prone to go to rust, and fit only to he taken to rent 

pieceSj^W^rm toe component parts of newer, The Faculty has a literature of Hs own—a 
brav|r watches ? Yet a man will bear mend- ghastly literature^ toastrated by a hast- 
ing^most as often as a watch. You may lier style of art—as Mr. Churclull’s shop, and 
ta» his interior alufet out, and give him a the library and museum of the College of 
new case, a new fdHpiew hands. But when Surgeons can show. The Faculty has its 
the man-spring isiProken, it cannot, like toe newspapers, its monthly and quarterly joui^ 
main spring, be replaced. . ' qaU, its philosophers, esMyists and humorists 

If you will concede toe resemblance of but whore are its historians 1 When ore w* 
IniuiaitUy to w.atchwork, you will not deity, to have the histoiir of The Facultr I Not a 
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Boiantific history, not a controversial history, 
not even a professional history, but a history 
for the valginr—a history of the doctor in all 
ages in his habit as he has lived. Surely, 
if the different schools of philosopliy, poet^, 
music, and ][»inti^ have found their 
historians’, if^3^. ^hnson could propose, 
even, a biogris^y of Eminent Scoun¬ 
drels ; if' insects ’ nave their historiogi’a- 
phers, and the beasts that perished and 
the reptiles that crawled before the Flood 
their annalists; if we have memoirs of 
celebrated printers, celebrated quakers, 
celebrated pirates, celebrated criminals, cele¬ 
brated children, celebrated Smiths, wo have 
surely a right to expect a popular bio¬ 
graphy of celebrated dfoctora. Jjet us have 
The Faculty—its curiosities, eccentricities, its 
lights and shadows; its virtues and faults, 
from Avicenna to Abernethy. from Ambrose 
Par6 to Astley Cooper, from Cardan to 
Clarke, from Itondeiet to llhord, from Sir 
Thomas Browne tlie learned kiiiglit of Nor¬ 
wich to Sir Benjamin Brodie, the more 
learned baronet of Savile Bow. 

Thejiistory of me<lieal quackery and im¬ 
posture alone would fill a spacious library, 
supplementary to that of The Faculty, and be 
a rich boon to the reading public. From the 
charms and philters and dried eelskius 
of the old half-conjurors, half-doctors, to 
tltose more learned yet mistaken men, who 
as late as the days of the knight of Norwich 
believed in the efficacy of Misi’aim for curing 
wounds, and sold Pharaoh fur balsam; main¬ 
taining subtle controversies as to the virtues 
of pwdered unicorn’s horn, dried mermaid’s 
BcaleB, and the ashes of a pliornix sublimated 
and drunk in wine of canaiy thrice boiled, to 
later Mievers in the cure of the king’s evil 
by the king’s touch;—from these gi'opers in 
the labyrinth of eiTor to the more ignorant, 
more pretentious, more versatile, more suc¬ 
cessful quacks of modem times, the Saiigrados; 
the disciples of Molidre’s Sganarelle whose 
panacea for all human ailments was a lump of 
cheese; the Eatterfeltcm, with their hair on 
end, wondering at their own- wonders; the 
Dulcamaras in scarlet coat, top-boots and 
powdered hair going about to fairs and 
markets with merryaudrews and big drums ; 
the mystic Dr. Graham, with his goddess 
Hygeia (in the likeness of a Eoyal Academy 
model); the fomoua and erudite Dr. Lett- 
som, whose confession of faith is said to 
have been 

When people’s ill they comes to L 

I pnrgei; Weeds, and sweats ’em ; 

Soinotimos they live, Bomotiines tiicy die ; 

What’s that to IP 

I. Lettsom. 

—•from the memoirs of these worthies, to the 
swarming professors, old and young doctors, 
licentiates of the Univeriuto of Trtnoomalee, 
Daly Qualified Surgeons, Medical Herbalists 
and advertising pill and ointment im¬ 
postors of the present day, who clear their 

thousands annually by !the sale of nos¬ 
trums to a besotted and credulous public, 

We might at least learn that whilst iif 
all ages the average of human folly and cre¬ 
dulity has been pretty nearly equal, still, that 
side by side with quackery and knavery 
that great edifice of science adorned with 
probity, and science softened by humanity, 
has grown lip, which, though fiir from com¬ 
plete, is yet an honour and glory to this ' 
century and generation,—I meau the me¬ 
dical profession of to-day—in short, the 
Faculty. 

Yes; we want a cunning hand to draw 
us the doctor ancient and modei-n, no¬ 
thing extenuating, nor setting down aught in 
malice. We want to know all about the 
ancient disciples of Galen and Hippocrates; 
how they worshipped Esoulapius, and whether 
tlie cock they sacrificed to him was a Cochin- 
Cbinaorabantam. We desire acquaintance with 
the Arabian Uakim, with bis talismans and 
amulets ; with the despised Jew leech of the 
Plantngenet kings, trembling while he pre¬ 
scribed, and oft paying for the loss of a 
diseased life with Lis own healthy life; 
persecuted, reviled, yet with a mine of 
learning beneath his gaberdine and greasy 
head-dress. We crave to know more of 
those jovial pr^titiouers and dispensers, the 
monks of old; and whether they took the 
s.ame kind of physic themselves that they 
dispensed so liberally to the sick at the gates 
of their monasteries, or limited their phnrina- 
copmia to the rich wine which they are said 
to have quaffed so frequenUy, and with so 
mau^ ha-has! We seek introduction to the 
medieval doctor, riding gravely upon a mule, 
with' his whole apparatus of surgical instru¬ 
ments hung at the crupper; his quaint id^ull 
cap, his learned spectacles, his bulky Batin 
folios, none of which could save him from the 
suspicion of dealing with the devil, or from the 
temptation of occasionally wasting his fees 
in the purchase of stuffed mbnsters and dried 
reptiles, with perhaps a neat apparatus of 
crucibles and alemlnca for purposes of al¬ 
chemy. We call for the doctor of the 
seveuteenth century, still a learned man, with 
square cut cap and falling bauds, hut with 
some glimmerings of facts and science break¬ 
ing through the haze of his book-laden brains 
—^full of mummy and MisraJm, unicorn’s bom 
and golden water of life yet, but not quite so 
confident about them as heretofore—medi¬ 
tating perchance upon the antiquated mrejui- 
dices and pedantries of medicine, much ah a ' 
Miy'or General Sir Perogrine Pigtail of the , 
present day may look upon tight stocks and 
beai'skin caps and dint locks. Then would 
we be eager for a knowledge of the doctor of 
the Georgian ei-a, m square-cut coat, ' 

flapped waistcoat, haga|Kfls, powdered wig, 
ruffles, , three-cornered^^a^ and sapient 
gold-headed cane comply. So on and on till , 
the doctor of to-day grows upon us, learned, ; 
skilful, knighted, broughamed, degreed; 
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honoured, careaaed, or eheerfuUy exer- 
cifting his learning anil ^ liia skill in poverty 
and dbsoarity, but- sowing no less tnaa his 
titled, iuitudira brather, good seed, sarely 
afterwords to grow up uto a rich he^vest of 
glory in the broad lands of reward. 

do we desire cognisaiue of all these 
things; likewise when the first fee was taken, 
and the first consultation held; who invented j 
the charming system of more than cnneiform 
liieroglyphics emjdoyed by the Faculty to 
express scruples, draehniB, and grains ; what 
scholiast upon Prisclau settled the declen¬ 
sions and conjugations of doctors* Latin, and 
when prescriptions first came into nse; when 
doctors began to disagree, and when first 
“pliysidauB was in vain.” 1 shonld like the 
hietonan, too, to clear up the story of £>r. 
Fawtns; whom I contider myself to have 
been a highly ingeuions practitioner, consider¬ 
ably in advance of his age, but with a fancy 
iurcabalisticajtable-tumiugandspu'it-rapping 
which eventually brought him into bad odour. 
I want farther information about Macbeth's 
medical attendimt:—why he wore trunk hose 
and roses in iiis shoes, whUe the rest of the 
court wore kUts and bomiets ; and whether 
he nuuTied the gentlewomau after the dis¬ 
comfiture of his iniquitous master and the 
coronation of Malcolm at Scone. I am 
particularly anxious to know more of Or. 
^tta, that wise physician attached to the 
person of Henry the Eighth, and whose 
duties appear to have been ooniiued to look¬ 
ing out of window in the company of bis 
royal patron. And I confess that I have an 
ardent longing to know all about the famous 
Or. Fell, whether he was a doctor of 
physic, law, divinity, letters, or music; why 
the great lexicographer didn’t like him, and 
why the reason thereof he could not telL 
Who is to be-our Ooctqr Oubitantium on the 
doctorial question ? When may we expect 
the History of the Faculty in a cheap mrm 
for Hail way Heading ? 

If you expect such a work from me, 
you are gtievously mistaken. 1 don’t know 
much about anything: 1 want other people 
to tell me; I ant as ignorant about the 
doctors of by-gone ages as a Zulu Kafiir ; 
though, of the Faculty of the pi-eseut 
day («wd 1 acknowledge it with a sort of 
groan}’z ds know soinethiiig. Yes, the doctor 
and I are old fi'ieuds. We know a good deal 
about one another. 

'I'he Faculty was aware of me, of course, 
prior to my appearance upon the stage of 
men. The Faculty was down upon me im¬ 
mediately atterwar&.^he Faculty put fetters 
on my legs, and fulhjft’ earth poultioea upon 
my eyes, blisters on w chest, worsted behiad 
myjips. The Facv^-put glass cups between 
mapboalders, acari^d my flesh with iufernid 
jpmhines full of 'sharp steel teetii, and 
jfceked up my young blood. The Fadulty 
Introduced to my notice sandry monsters 
of a slimy mature, originally &om Asia 


]£nor,' I bdiev^ whidl artipld in pill- 
boxes, and drank ef< me 'till 'they fell 
idru&k into plates of .8M.t, t 0 'dl^eain,, ii !0 doubt, 
aboFot their father of the horse connection, 
and their three aiatecs who oned con¬ 
tinually, “Give! Qhre 1" .The Fkculty “put 
rat'a-bane in my porridge and halters in my 
mw,” in tile shape of drat^gfats and powders. 
The Faculty have endew^ me to thus 
day with a loathing for Orange-marma¬ 
lade as recalling hwrible traditions of ipeca¬ 
cuanha. It hu made blaek currant jelly 
abhorrent to me in connection with powdered 
aloes; and it has implanted a deadly and in¬ 
extinguishable dread of roasted apple, lest it 
should be calomel in disguise, and a shud¬ 
dering soapicion of flower of brimstone, 
-when I see treacle. 1 have been rubbed 
by the Faculty, scraped, lanced, probed, 
plastored and pickled by the Faculty. 
The faculty sat by my ride at dinner, fiir 
mure awfully present than Suncho Fanza’s 
physician. The Faculty denied me pud¬ 
ding twice after meat; sent me to bed when 
1 was broad awake; kept me indoors when 
my limbs yearned for exercise; forbade me 
to read the books I loved; lalmoed open 
windows ; banned green meats and fruits ; 
swathed me in hot stifling clothing; kept me 
from church pleading the danger of being 
ovei'-heated, and from the play — the dear, 
delightful play, with its wax lights, gay 
dresses, and miraculous transformations — 
throughuuibunded apprehensions of catching 
cold. Oh, you little children ! if you could 
only find some juvenile Fox to write your inar- 
^rology. Saint Catherine and her wheel, 
Saint Lawrence and his gridiron, Saint 
Denis and his sore throat, Saint Stephen 
and hie stones ; what would their tortures 
be in comparison with your sufferings at the 
instigation of the merciless Faculty i 

Yet I bear the Faculty no ill-will for all 
the experiments they made npon me, 
and I dare say that in my case they 
did it for the best. By all accounts 1 must 
have suffered under dreadful ailments during 
luy nonage. I know that there was always 
something the matter with my eyes, or my 
limbs, or my head. I can remember eyes 
that looked at me with a kind, sad pity¬ 
ing wonder, as I played about, an auing 
child, marvelling douhtless how any of the 
cheerfulness and Bprightiiness of in&ucy 
could abide in that afflicted and feetde 
frame. I can dimly recall words of sorrow 
and commiseration that I hoarded with the 
child’s words—avarice, when I was very yonng 
—words fbom those who must have seen me' 
swathed and bandaged up among vigorous, 
playmates, or wacehed me sitting apart 
lOf Weird and unnatural cimfabulat^ with 
my elders, when I should i^ve ’ been 
gaifibolltag among my peexu. , t cpn re¬ 
member tliat 1 was taken to a greafi many 
new doctors to make me “i^^uite weU,” and to. 
a great rqAny new spots to axahe me “ quite 
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I caa. call to laiad that my xapfh' Swatilied' and mufflad- %ures emerge 
mother had a maid once, with whom she had fir^ cabs, and totter feebly into tho liousea 
a “di^ult^,^.’ Md who, is the progreu of Cabmen fk^bear to slang,' and ' butcher- 
the disoiusioi^ threw oat the >> axiomatic boys to whistle^ in Cbhm's Bow.' Yon 
insult, that r was a “lm;M®oh” It had novet hw in imey the scratching of pens writbag 
Btru(^ me before that I woe an object ; butl prescription^ the clinking of the guinea 
hare no doubt .^that the lady's maid was fee into tne physician's hand, the beating of 
su^^tially Yet for all my objec* the pulse, the loug>drawn sigh, the half-sup- 

tibiUty it see^J .to me that I ate and pressed gioau as the patient waits agonisingly 
slept, and enjoyed myself on the whole, for a verdict of life or death from the 
pretty much as other children do —that doctor’s Ups. 

• 1 was seldom ^anscioos of my imperfect For here in Celsus Bow, in the tall quiet 
and wretched state; and 1 can understand liouses, dwell the locksmiths of the gate of 
and appreciate now that infinite mercy which, ivory and the gate of horn. They cannot 
. shuttiiig one ' door, opens another; which always find a key to fit; it often happens 
strews the road to death with lotus leaves that the lock Is so iuscratably constructed 
and masks the destoyer's battery; which gives as to defy all their keys and buifie all' 
cheerfulness to the consumptive, and the one their skiLL But what it is within- the oom- 
good day among many days of pain and suffer- pass of human capacity to know, thus 
ing to the condemned to disease ; which uiuch know the doctors of Cfelsus Bow. 
gilds the lips of the dying child with a They have the bunch of keys at their prdles: 
smile that is as the smile of angels. the key of pain and the key of solace, the 

The niany doctors that 1 liave been to 1 the key of sleep and the key of exhilaration ; 

f reatest having been the famous Sir Hygey the key tiiat gives strength to wealuess, 
'ebrifuge. He lived in Uelsua Bow, which is soundness to disease, cheerfulness to misery, 
a funereal tborougiiiare leading from Upper From nine to twelve daily, crowds pour 
Tomb Street into Cenotaph Square, out of a through the gates, paying their guinea toll, 
Utile masked alley called Incremation Passage. But finding often and often tliat the ivory,' 
The houses in Celsus Bow ai'e ’ tall and gate only admits them to a life that is false,, 
gloomy. The odour of quinquina, highly-dried and that through the gate of horn lies Truth , 
sarsaparilla, and bitter aloes, soems' to float and Death. 

about in the atmosphere. The gaunt iron My recollections of Sir Hygey Febrifuge < 
railings before the houses look like the staves | are ot a little gray-headed man who was 
' of mates divested of their ciapo. At the j always in a hurr^. He is still alive, I am 
corner leading into Upper Tomb Street isjhajipy to say,—little, gi'ay-headed, and as 
Memento House, the town mausiou of the constantly in a hurry. A man has a right to 
£aii of Moi'iarty. Celsus Bow itself is be in a hurry whose time is worth a guinea 
almost exclusively occupied by the llkculty. a minute. He must be immensely aged by 
I'bere have been but Wo laj'men renting this time, and must have earned an immense 
houses in it during the last thirty years: numb^‘ of guineas, Well can 1 remember Uie 
the Lord of hloriarty, who resides abro^ul, solemn, silent dining-room in which 1 used to 
and one Colonel Platterbattcl, of the Nizam’s wut for audience with Sir Hygey Febriluge. 
army, who, as a punishment for his in- There were two large dusky {uclures in it^ 
troaion into the sacred precincts of Eauula- tlie one representiifg the knight in his aca- 
pius, *was signally sold up lately, and domical robes; the other a huge fruit and 
had carpets hanging oat of his windows, flower-piece, with a lobster, half-a-dozen 
and auctioneers’ placards pasted on his oysters, a lemon wiUi a long trailing riiu^ 
walls. The brass-plates as you advance a flask of wine, and a profusion of luscioas 
upwards towards Incremation Passage pineapplea cherries, grapes, roses, and vine- 
are as brazen pages of the hledical Oi- leaves. I used to look upon these two latter 
rectory. Sir Hygey Febrifuge, Sir Escu- pictares with a sort of vengeful feeling, re¬ 
lap Bistoury, Scalpel Carver, £sq., M.D, membering how many delicacies bad been 


lap JSistoury, Bcaipei uarver, jmq., mjj , niemoenng now many aeuoacies naa oeen 
FJK.C.S., F.HS.; Doctor Drugg ; Doctor forbidden to me through the instrumentality 
Pelvill; Mr. Drum (the fiimous aurist); of the Faculty. There was a massive sideboard j. 
Mr. Bucephalon (the world-widely known beneath which there was a metallic monu- 
oca^t); Sir Ackwer DistUlat; and others, men^ dreadfully like a sepulchral urn, 
have sB their lodgments here. . Crave which I now know to have been a, wine- 
brougbams, or graver carriages and pair, cooler, but wbn^ in those days^ Z firmly 
dxivan by sedate coachmen—well read, no believed to contain the ashes of dead patients, 
doubt, in the Loudon Phtummcopocia, and 1 can see now tbe.dingy|||d dnmget on Uie 
putting their horsea throi^h regular courses floor, the green-halm, flbvered tables set 
of medieine—draw ^ towards 'visitiiig hours, out with bygone annnm defunct court- 
in CelsuB Bow. Footmen clod in solemn guides, Adam Smith’s 'l^alth of Nations. 

or—even if in undress—wearing sober Lord Haimes on Criticisinx, and an odd. 
M'Ank; and W^te striped jackets, open and volume of’the Annual'BegistCr ; the faded 
shut the tall doors noiselessly. Yisitorscome morocco chairs ; the double, crimaon- 
and go nofeelessly, and give cautioi^. double covered, brass-nailed door, that led into ^e, - 
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dortot’s sanctum; the silent visitors waiting', 
as I was, for the arbiter of health. Here, ‘tdio 
paralytic octogenarian; here, the widotir in 
momtiing, with her riekety child ; here, the 
woundeil officer from India; here,the withered 
iiultob, who had lost his Uver, and was come 
hither on speculation to ask Sir Hygey if he 
had seen it by chance come that way; here, the 
old lady from the country affilcted with no¬ 
thing save a plethora ot money, and anxious 
to ask the doctor if it wore likely that any¬ 
thing would ever bo the matter with her; 
there, the anxious hither with his consump¬ 
tive daughter—the gentleman of small means 
who had been painfully hnardiug up bis 
guineas that his child miudit have the Ixmefit 
of the great I^ondon medical man’s advice; 
there, the young exquisite who had lieeii living ] 
too fast; the old exquisite anxious to die as 
slowly as possible; the over-taxed student,' 
who bod ^.lined his double firat and lost his 
health; the |iopulnr actor beginning to lie 
aeivous about bis voice, and feeling a warn¬ 
ing stiffness and weakness in his limbs. Here 
they all were, mournfully silent—wrapped up 
in their own nilinents, or at best spealcuig in 
stealthy whispeis. Every now and tlien 
yon heard a silver bell tinkle, and saw the 
grave raveu-hned servant flit m nnd out; 
and then the crimson door opened noiselessly ; 
and, when your turn came (if you hiul been a 
duke yon could not have gone out of it), you 
were uslieretl into the presence of Sir Uygey 
Febrifuge. 

I Who, as I have already said, was always 
ill a hurry. He never sat down, but flitted 
about, now looking St his watch; consulting 
his visiting book; feeling your pulse; asking 
you short, nervous questions; convicting you 
out of your own mouth, if you attempted to 
deceive him; telling you in half a dozen 
words mnch more ifooat yourself than you 
could have told him in a* week, and a great 
deal that you didn’t know at all; darting 
out into the hall to look (gratuitously) at a 
poor women’s leg, or a baby past hope; jiop- 
ping his head into the dining-room to see 
how many persons yet remained to see him, 
and then smbbling a prescrijitiou ; precipi¬ 
tately giving you a rule of life and cnuduct 
for your future guidance ; pocketing his fee, 
and nodding you out, all with pe]*fect calm- 
' ness fnd efficiency, yet all, so it seemed, 
simuK^coualy. Visitor after visitor would 
be summoned, and the same piocess repeated. 
Then, when his visiting time arrived, the 
Prince of the Faculty would enter his car¬ 
riage, and drive from squai-e to square, from 
street to street, hcarjfg the long tales; judi¬ 
ciously cutting them short j pving a modi¬ 
cum of ad viceua criimb of comfort, a healing 
t^uch of life aj^ strength, and pocketing the 
guineas unceasingly. When to this you add 
attendance in the crowded wands of an hos¬ 
pital ; operations; lectures in the hospital 
theatre to admiring crowds (rf students j and 
the occasional publioatiou of an erndite 


work upon operative surgery or physiology, 
you wul wonder with me where and 
whenever Sir Hygey Febriftign found time 
to anatch a moutbfol of food, to swal¬ 
low a glass of wine, much less to give 
grand dinners, and frequent the fashion¬ 
able soirees, and he the domesticated hus¬ 
band and father that he was, and is to this 
day. 

How many thousand faces nrast have passed 
before the doctor's eyes ; bow many pitiable 
tales of woe must have been poured Into his > 
ears; what awful secrets must find a repository 
beneath that black satin waistcoat I We 
may lie 1o the lawyer, we may lie to the con¬ 
fessor, but to the doctor we cannot lie. Iho 
murder must out. The prodigal pressed for 
an account of his debts will keep one back ; 
the iienitent will hide some sin from his 
ghostly ilirentor ; but fi-om tlic doctor we can 
hide nothing, or we die. He is our greatei l 
master here on earth. The suoce.ssfril tyrant 
crouches before him like a hound; tlie 
scornful heautv hows the knee; the stem 
worldly man clings desiieratcly to him a.s the 
anchor tliat will hold him from drifting into 
the dark sea that hath no limits. Tho doc¬ 
tor knoivs not rank. The mutilated beggar 
in St. Celsub’s accident ward may be a more 
intoiestiiig case to him than the sick duchess, 
lie despises beauty—there may be a cancer 
i in its bloom. He laughs at wealth ; it mw 
I be rendered intoleuilih' by disease, lie 
values not yout h; it may be ripe for the 
tomb, .03 hay for the sickle. He makes light 
of power ; it cannot cure an ache, nor avert 
a twinge of gout. He only knows, acknow- 
Icrlgoa, values, rosiiects two tliiugb—^lafo and 
Heath. • • 

In my experience of the F.icnlty, I can 
reckon no less than thtce knights besidei Bit 
Hygey Febrifuge; 1 have liad the honour of 
the medical attendance of Sir Squattling ' 
Squeb, tho great Court Physician. Not ot 
[ this present court, be it nmlerstood, but , 
of the bygone regime of Queen <;harlotto. i 
Sir Squattling is dead now, i think; and for ! 
the last twenty years of his life the majority i 
of the public believed him to be already 
deceased, although he was quietly making 
some hundreds of guineas yearly by lus 
profession. Sir Squatting did not live in Colsns 
Bow: but in Galen Kqnarc, where he had pow¬ 
dered footmen, iu colouroil liveries—quite 
Courtfoofcraen. He had a sister, Miss Squet^ 
age uncertain; plainness certain, who always 
carrieda wire-work basket fall of keys, which, 
wheu displeased, she rattled wrathfally. 

She frequently gave mo cake, which 1 
liked,and tracti^ which, atthatuntliinkingage, 

I nm afraid I did not sufficiently apiireciate. 

He wasm verywliite-liraded, red^fa^, feeble, 
trembling old man, and, I think, wore pow¬ 
der and silk stockings. People said that he 
had never been clever, and that he bad origi¬ 
nally been Court spothecary, and had 
been promoti'd for drawing s vOutlifril 
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prince’s tooth, with « gold pencil case. I 
liked hiip. The first time I went to him he 
patted me on the head, and showed me a 
mighty rolling panorama of the coronation of 
George the Fourth, and said 1 didn’t want 
any phymo just then^it was that wldoh 
made me like him. 

h’ar different were my feelings towards 
Mr. Gruffinboote. Grufflnboote was one of 
those men-^a class now extinct—who 
achieved a reputation for great talent and 
practical skill, by a savage and overbearing 


frightened the ladies, and insulted tlie 
nubility. The timid people, the ladies, 
and the noblemen who like to be hullieil, 
and frightened and insulted went to 
Gruifinboote, read his book, and abased him 
coutiuuaUy, to the great increase of his pi ae- 
tice and extension of his lame. It was 
my doleful lot to be taken to Mr. Gruf- 
fiuboole ; something, of couibc, being the 
matter with my eyes and limbs. It was a 
dark day, and we went in a yellow hackney- 
coach ; hut where Mr. Grufiuiboote dwelt, or 
wliat sort of a house his was, 1 cannot call 
to mind. All 1 can recollect is, Utat Mr. 
GrUfiinboote wanted to do something to my 
eyes; but whether to scoop them out, or bleed 
them, or scrape them, or drill holes through 
them, or paint them with mercury (I have 
suffered nearly all these processes in my time) 
I cannot now say. I objected to Mr. Gruf- 
fiuboote, certainly with tears ; probably with 
struggles; possibly with kicks, and it is a 
fact that Mr. Grufliubootc thrashed me. 
He was a big, rough man, like a fierce school¬ 
master that had been turned out in a prairie 
to graze; and I say that he Girashed me—a 
weak ailing child, with bad eyes and limba 
I bear Gruffinboote no ill will, but I think 
were he yet alive, and were T to meet him, 1 
should be sorely tempted to tell him a piece 
of my mind. 

I should fill this sheet were I to enumerate 
half the members of the Faculty between 
whom 1 ran the gauntlet in seai’ch of health. 
Thera was Sir E. Mollyent, the great ladies’ 
doctor, who wrote the most complicated pre¬ 
scriptions, and was fond of recommending the 
waters of Maninbad, or the baths of Lucca, 
to very poor people’s children, and once pre¬ 
scribed cliieken-broih and carriage exercise to 
a pauper. There was Mr. Scalpel Carver, with 
an awful white neckcloth and shining white 
teeth, of whom men said, in a whisper, that 
he was fond of tbekniie; though, thank good¬ 
ness, he never operated on me. And, among 
a whole host of otheia, there was worthy, 
kindly, Doctor Lilliput with his morocco case 
full of infinitesimal bottles, his tasteless 
medicines, mild and gentle mode of treat¬ 
ment I know that, m a boy, I looked upon 
him •as the greatest, wisest, cleverest of Doc¬ 
tors 1 but I am a&aad now that he was not 
one of the orthodox Faculty, but was of the 
Hommupathic pci-suasiou. 


I have not troubled the Faculty much, 
since'! came to years of discretion, or indis¬ 
cretion. I think I may say, as Sir God¬ 
frey Kneller did of Doctor H^diffe, that I 
can take anything of a doctor, but his physic. 
The last doctor I wont to seemed to have some 
intuitive notion of this ;foi',whenIhadgravely 
recited to him the details of my compl^t^ he 
gave me a very fine folbfiavoured Havanuah 
cigar, and ordered his servant to bring up the 
liqucui'-case, and the hot water. To be sure, 
he was only a country doctor. 


HEROES AFLOAT. 

There was a certain cluam in Malta- with 
its sumiy days and rainy nights .; but one may - 
grow tired of hearing mardies played, and, on 
iho whole, certainly, a concentration of ti'Ooi>e 
on a small island has a three-m-a-bed effect 
upon the spirits. I longed to get out of it aud 
to ramble at ease in the broad world. But 
how ? Fate had attached me to the British 
troops with instructions to accompany them 
on their march. But since these troops were, 
for the time at least, locked up in Malta, they 
could not march, and I could not accompany 
them. In the first place, there were no shiiHt 
to take them on to Turkey; and, in the second 
place, news hadjust reached us ofafrecdidelay 
granted to the Czar, aud of another appeal to 
the sentiments of j ustice and geuerosify which 
are supposed to animate the co'nduot of that 
perfect gentleman, and of which he is as full 
as bees are of milk, or cats of honey; An ulti- 
mutissi-isBi-issimam had been dispatched, and 
—to say nothing of the chance of more last 
ultimatissimums—there was every prospect of 
a delay of five or six weeks before the first 
British soldiers set foot on Turkish ground. 
The question for me to consider was how 
could a person in mj condition best employ 
his period of idiene^ Of course, he could do 
nothing better than set off immediately for 
the seat of wax', regardless* of instructions 
or orders. So i embarked in the Liverpool 
aud Levant Company's steamer, Meerschaum, 
when she touched to take up poasengera at 
Malta. 

Tlte passengers on board the Meerschaum 
were so many lions, British aud contineiitM. 
Fezzes were the fashion of the day, 
and some of the passengers wielded 
enormous Turkish ond smoked 

choice Latakia. A Welshman who hod 
at one time held a commission in the 
reeled about the deck, and he, or the liquor in 
him, told us that when in garrison at 
Malta he had married tne of the daughters of 
the emperor of Morocco, on whioh interesting 
occasion the young lady’s %ther had made 
him a present of six mUlioutfnf pounds ster¬ 
ling. Just now he was Moat at the 
earnest solicitotiicm of his friend the Saltan. 
He was going to Circassia. What for ? Why, 
of counue, to teach the Cu’cossiaus how to fire 
a rifie. The gentlemen of his luilltia company 
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in 'Wales, after titej had had Idte benefit of Meendiajaza to tdiea fiire^ell look «t Malta, 
his instruction,'were dead shots./The Sultan were streasoing xn oxte the most 

had beard of that. Hid not'we 1 'Ho! delightful breeaes that refreshed human 
Weil, certaudj, weneym? oettld hay* iread the b«i^; the bastioDS were lined witiiredomt^ 
pi^rs. whShng awajtheir idle hours: nausiccanie like 

Thi‘re were other jMasengem who carried fiagrance On the wind—munc from iloriana 
revolving and other rifles <a fabulous killing —mueio from the ljazazetto>-:‘maaio from 
powers; soma had swords, daggers, and a Senglen; the sunlight daatwd over the watera 
variety of complicated instmme&ts for the along 'with the gulls. Bitt when we. had 
speedy ail'd effectual extennina^da of their steamed out of Cm atmosphere of Malta, the 
feilow-crcotures. There iraa a Sdavonian wind changed,* the sky became'ebuded, and 
who assumed the title of Hungarian refugee, the waves rolled heavily * the vessel creaked 
but -who had no weapons of attack except a and groaned; the weim voices of imseen 


pair of spurs which rattled mightily. This stormbirda 'were beard high up in the air— 
^Dtleman proclaimed that ho was sent by the and the ladies went down to their cabins sud- 
' Turkish Minister in London, who had paid denly. 

Lis passage, and had promised hint a cap- Inen followed a night of pelting rain above 
tamey in an Ottoman regiment. It was deck, and of groans and anguish in the cabins, 
whispered among us that he was a hero who The captain and tire agents of the vessel, 
had smuggled himself on board the Euxine, wishing to make much of the good fortune 
and so got a passage from Southampton to tiirown into their way, had taken doable the 
Malta ; that on the same occasion part of his proper number of passengers. Beds were made 
paaa.ige-money had been paid by a general upon tables and under tables, on* the liencbes 
subscription among the passengers, and that and far away in the stem cabin on piles of 
the Oriental Crnnpany’s agent at Malta, seeing luggage, baskets of vegetables, sacks of coffee, 
there was no more to be had, generously con- I, who am short, was put into a hole 
seated to be satisfied with what had been exactly four feet long, over the screw pro- 
snlworibed for him. I met this young war- peller. Thus I had leisure and oppor- 
tior two days after our arrival in Conatan- tunity, crouching, with my knees drawn. 
tinopIe,and he smd he had seenthe Seraskier, up to my chin, to ponder on the working 
who had offered him a colonelcy, an outfit ol of that beautiful invention. There wasa climk- 
one.. thousvQ'd piastres, and one thonsand ing of chaana, a bmring motion, as if some 
nhiStres a raontn if ho would join the army mighty engine were forcing its way np 
in Asia, and say that there was no Allah but through the bottom of my b^, and then a 
Allah, and that Mahomet was his prophet, stunning nmae as if a score of sledge ham- 
He had made up his mind to accept the offer, mors were suddenly brought down upon 
Through the mist eff his lies it was clear that an anvil at the distance of a few inches 
some one had given him some money, or that from my ears. “When at length I hod be- 
he had wofully swindled the Turkish trades- come accustomed to this, and had settled 
men, for he bad richly adorned his not Very down to the idea of sleep, I was roused by 
wholesome-looking outward man. He ' had 'violent shouting close to my head. All the 
(liscarded the blue cap coat worn on stewardsoftheshipwereassembledjandinthe 
board ship, and dazzled alljve^ eyes bw the act of dragging up frmnomongthe pile of bales 
magnificence <ff a new dress and firogged coat and baskets which encompassed the stem- 
of black velveteen, and a bearskin rug flung bertha a struggling, screeching fellow-erea- 
over his shoulders, so that he looked like a ture. It was a passenger in a state of iutoxi- 
brigand who had thrown up his engagement cation, who was being taken up to bed. He 
at the Victoria Theatre, to accept another fought bravely and roared lustUj, protesting 
at the theatre of war. Among the rest of that he was ^uite willing to do whatever the 
the passen'gers there was an Ammioan stewards desired, if they would only open his 
worth mentioning, because he had, as he said, large trunk (which was at the bottom of the 
only come out for a spree; there was a homceo- bold), and take therefrom an oil-d^in shako- 
patbic Atirgeon, who had quitted a succes^fill case, witiiout which, he asserted, H was im- 
practice m New York, to flght ^ahiwl; possiUe for him to deep that n^ht. This 
allopathy among tiie Saltan’s troops; tfame gentleman, lodged in hie neat, lay with his 
was <1 young JEVeu^ merchant going to sell head separated from mine b^ a tiuh 
muskets at Constantinople; there was a piank of wood, shouting and sinmng, calling. 
chaplain en route to join one of berMi^sty's oat lustily at intervalB fmr MsMooridi set’- 
vessels in the Black Sea, and there wifro half vant and his shako-case.; Haally he left. his 
a dozen ladies, two of them widows. These berth, and paid me a most unexpected visit, 
fair vanqnshers went out, it was saii^ asthmu in my quarters, undor the impressioii that it 
are lierotc 'virgins alw^going forth to India, WM 1 who withheld from him the shako-ease 
to(/Australia, ,.^i6 J^^nd or Timbuctoo, and Moorish servant. L%hta came at length, 
tiironghfire,orfr(i8t(pFp^lene^ cletermiuea brought to the scene of war half-dremia 
to achieve matri me^ or todiein the attempt, stewards, and the intrumve gentleman was 
: It was cm a b|K^ afternoon tiiat I, with dragged out of my bertit, cud dtipotited onOO: 

I lhe8eaudotfaerp^le,stoodoBtim*deckofthe more la his own. Being then satisfied. 
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perhaptf, with the efforts he had made to 
conquer adverse circuiQBbmees, he resigoed 
himself to destinj, and snored until late next 
afternoon. 

On the second morning of our voyage, 
when the wind Subsided, we had full leisure 
to observe the snow-clad hills, and rooky 
coast of Ci^e Matapan. We rounded the 
cape at the distance of four miles; but 
the rocks were so grand and tho air 
was so pure that the distance seemed 
to be not more than half a mile. Later 
in the day, still skirting an iron-bottnd coast, 
we came to Cape San Angelo, on which 
a pions hermit dwells, and prays for the 
safety of the Greek coasters that brave the 
peril of these waters. We saw his chapel, a 
rude heap of stones, and his house, a cave in 
the rock; and wo saw, lastly, the holy man 
himself, dressed in a long robe, with flowing 
beard of venerable grey, and with a higlv- 
jduined cap upon his crown. This hermit, 1 
understond, is the second resident saint of 
the spot. His predecessor had begnu life 
as a Greek sea-captafu, and also, according to 
Greek fashion, pirate and assassin, as occa¬ 
sion served, it so happened that this worthy 
man had been twice shipwrecked oil' San 
Angelo. So strange a coincidence caused him 
to ponder on his life. Perhaps it was wrong 
to out throats and to plunder merchant¬ 
men. Besides the good man—or at that period 
of his life, the bad man—had become famous 
in his generation, and fame is a fatal offer¬ 
ing to gentlemen of bis profession. Indeed, 
his frequent shipwrecks were dependent on 
the fact that there were few harbours 
wherein he could venture to seek shelter. 
Considering such things the captain came to 
the conclusion that he must give up the 
business of the sinner, and cause his life and 
independence to be respected asbore by 
retiring as a saint. In the hermit’s cassock 
he was safe against tho importunities of the 
police, or the quick stroke of private ven¬ 
detta. The i-esult proved that lie calculated 
wisely. He lived for about thirty years under 
the care of San Angelo, well fed by pious 
fishennen, traders, and pirates. When he 
died a successor of like fortunes was imme¬ 
diately found to don his cassock, and take 
up his rosary; perhaps, also, in troublous 
times, to serve the land-sharKS as a signal 
Tnan, and to let them know when vessels in 
distress were off the coast, drifting to lee- 

We had scarcely done admiring the piety 
of those hermits when the night set in. On 
the following morning we were at anchor in 
the harbour of Syra. The first intelligence 
of this fact was communicated to us by a 
loud screeching and stamping overhead, 
intermixed with the angry voices and loud 
curses of the captain am his matea The 
vessel had to discharge and take in cargo, 
and a company of Syriotes had come on 
board to assist in the operation. Tl^y were 


dressed in r^, and were very dirty ; all of 
[tbmn men of brown skins and scowling looks, 
whom the mates, ignorant of t-bcir language, 
ordered alioat by means of kicks and pushea 
Syra is a small and rocky island, as a friend 
m Yaletta had said," not at aU worth seeing." 
Nevertlieless 1 meant to see it; and as one 
of the mssaigers—tho young French mer¬ 
chant—-had some bnsinesa to transact with 
the Greek merchants of the place, I volun¬ 
teered to join him in his expedition. As 
soon as we landed at the quay, which is at 
I one end flanked by the custom-house and at 
the other by a cafe, it became apparent that 
this quay is the Change of Syra, and that the 
traders and sailors crowding it weie all in a 
[high state of excitement. They walkeil to 
and fro as if walking to aud fro were 
the sole object of their Uves^ they pointed 
to the sea, vented their feelings in vio¬ 
lent exclamatiouB, and shook one auother 
[by the hand with frantic eagerness. But 
' what astonished us especially was that our 
arrival in a boat—we being two traveilers of 
private station, luid quite insignilicaut in ap¬ 
pearance—should produce a furious seusatfoii. 
Fingers and arms were directed at us ; and 
as our boat approached the lauding stairs a 
dense mass of persons gaihered above to seo 
I us step ashore. Murmurs loud and deep 
I from black-bearded lips followed ns as we 
I miwle our way across the quay into the town. 

I Even the Greek dandies in their morocco 
boots, ample tronaei^ embroideied j.acketa 
and frilled shirts with ivory studs, shook 
their gloved hands in the air as if invoking 
the wrath of Heaven upon the two bar¬ 
barians who dared to set their feet upmi the 
soil of Syra. 

Matters became worse in the town; where 
many Greek ohffilrenj boys and girls, fol¬ 
lowed os hcmtlng and calling names. To be 
ignonoit of’a fl^ign haugu^e is a blessing 
now and then. * 

The whole mystery was explained in a few 
minutes, when wo called on one of my friend’s 
correspondents, an Italian, settled on the 
island. The news of the hostile attitude 
which Xing Othohad thought pi-oner to take 
against Turkey and on belialf of Kussia, had 
on the previous day reached the Syriotes. 
The Turkish ambassador liad left AtLena. 
The Greek ambassador was about to leave 
Constantinople. French vessels had touched 
at Svra on their way to Athens, where tbev 


at Syra on their way to Athens, where they 
were bent on threatening the king and nation 
of Hellas with the wratii of France 
Kigland. Hence the excitement.- Hence 
their manifestations of disgust at the 
appearance of two stfangos, landing from 
an FAglish vesseL All the men M Syra were 
preparing to take ori^. AU the women 
were shat np in-doors,'railori 9 g and making 
fustaneliasi, or white jKujjk the^tii^uishing 
mument of the XlephS which in modern 
Greek parlance stands for patriot and 

robber. There werp,: 'Wreov^, Gr«^ 











HOtJgEfl^OLD WOEDS. 


to l.'c savedfrotn justice ? 

1 cau possibly allow to ela^ before X publi&b 
the truth,‘hpw is he to beToand byu8, aBd 
only by UB1 feu ihonsaud pounds coaid not 
cHect it.” . ;' 

“ Sissy has'effected it, father.” 

He raised his eyes to where she stood, like 
a good fiiiry hi his, house, and s&idin a tone 
of softened 'gratitui|e and gratefol kluduess, 
‘‘ It is always you, iriy^hild ! ” 

■ '“We Lad our fears,” Sissy explained, glMic- 
iugat Louisa, “ before yesterd^; and when 
I saw you brought to the side of the litter 
l.'tst night, and heard what passed (being close 
to Eaehael all the time), I went to hitn when 
no one saw, and said to him. ‘ Don't look at 
ine. See where your father is. £sca|>e at 
ouoe, forhis sake and your owi!’ He was 
in a tremble li^efore I whispered to him, and 
he started and tremlded more then, and said, 
‘ W here can 1 go ? I have very little 
money, and I don’t know wdio will hide me ! ’ 
1! Imught of father’s old circus. I have not 
forgotten where Mr. Sleary goes at this time 
of year, and I road of him in a paper only 
tJie’othcr day, I told Iiim to liurry thei^, ami 
tell his name, and ask iMi\ Sloai-y to hide him 
till 1 came,. ‘ I’ll get to hbn before the morn¬ 
ing,’ he said. And 1 saw him shrink away 
amMjg Uie Mpple.” 

“Thank Heaven 1 ” exclaimetl his itrther. 

• 1‘ He may be got abroad yet.” 

*■'’ It was the more hopeful, as the town to 
which Sis.sy had direcfted him was within 
three hours’ joum^ of liverpool, whence 
he could be swiftly disixvtched to any 
part of the world. ^ But, caution being 
necessary in commuuvcating with him—for 
there was a greater danger every moment of 
his b^g suspected now, and nobody could be 
sure at heiul; bat that Hr. Bounderby him- 


Buisy and Louisa should repair to the 'place 
ill question, by a circuitous eonreo, alone; 
and tout the unhappy father, setting forth in 
au opposite direction, should get round to tlic 
saanc bourne by bnother and wider route. It 
•n-n* farther agreed that he should not present 
himself to Mr. Sleaiy, lest his intentions 
should be mhtrusted, or the intelligenee of 
Ids vriral should cause his son to take ftight 
anl^; but, that the communication should be 
left to Sissy and Louisa to open ; and -that 
tliey shonld infoi^u the cause of so much 
misery and dkgraee, of his father’s being at 
hand and of the purpose for which they had 
(Hcne. When these amiugements hod been 
woU considered and were fully understood by 
all three, it was time to be^ to cany them 
into execution. Daily in the afternoon, Mr. 
-(^adgriad walked direct froth his own house 
into the country, to be taken up on the line 
by Whidi he 'waa to travel; and at night the 
remaining two set forth dp|n their deferent 
coiirsej encouraged by nOtrseeing any free 
they knew. . 

• .. ’ 4ii ' 


liD WOEDS. ' 


The twp travellad; tdl‘ fsce^ yvhen 
they were left, odd nr^bers of minutos, at 
braueh-phup up'illimital^ ftights of steps, 
or flownw^s—which waathee varietwof 

those brandh<M--«m9, early, in the monuug, 
were tamed out on a syamp, a mile or two 
fmn ’the town they song)^ hVom this dis¬ 
mal ejwt tliey were rescued by a savage old 
postilion, who hf^ipeoed to bphp early, kmki% 
a home in a fly; and so 'were,smuggled into the 
town by alL tlto back lanSs where (he pigs 
lived: which, although not a magnifi<»nt or 
even savou^ approach, was, as u uaiml in 
such cases, the legitimate highway. 

The first tiling (hey saw on entei'in|'the 
town was the skeleton of Sleaiy’s C&cua. 
'fho company had departed for another town 
more than twenty miles off, and luid opened 
there last night. The connection between 
tbe two places was by a hilly tampike-road, 
and the travelling on that road was very 
! slow. Though they took but a hasty break- 
ifast, and no rest fwiilch it would have 
j been in vain to seek under such anxious cir- 
J cmimtances), it waa noon before they began to 
I find the hills of Sleary’s Horseriding on barns 
and w’alk, and one o’clock when they Btopi>ed 
in the market-place. 

A (Irand Homing Pwfomiance by the 
Eiders, commencing at that very hour, was in 
courae of aunouncemciitby the bellman as they 
set their feet upon the stones of tbe street. 
Sissy meommended that, to avoid making in- 
' quLi'iea and attracting attention in the town, 
|the3' should present themselves to pay at the 
i door. If Mr. Sleary were taking the money, 
j ho would be sure to know lier, and would 
' proceed with discretiou. If he were not, be 
would be sure to see them inside; and, know- 
‘iug what he had dune with the fugitlv^ would 
proceed witii discretion still. 

Therefore they repaired with flutteritig 
hearts, to the well-remembered booth. Tlie 
flag with tbe inscription SnsAiiT’s Mobse- 
Binivo, waa there; and the Gothic niche was 
there ; but Mr. Sleary was not there, iinster 
Kiddffinnuwter, grown too maturely turfy to 
be received by the wildest credulity as Cupid 
any more, bad yielded to the invincible force 
of di'eumstanoes (and his beard), and, in the 
capacity of a man who made himself gene¬ 
rally useful, presided mi this occasion over 
the exchequer—havin^lso d drum in reserve, 
on whii^ to expend ms leisure moments and 
superfluous forces. In the extreme sharpness 
of his look-out for base coin, Mr. Eidder- 
mimter, as at present situated, never mw any¬ 
thing but money; so passed him 

unreoognfoed, and thOTwent in. 

The Emperor of Japan, on a steady old 
white hoECse stenbilled with black spot% wss 
(ndrlliv flve wash>hand basins at once, as it 
is the rnTwite recteatiem of that monarch to 
do.' Skasy, (hough weft acquainted with his 
Eoyal lir^ had no personal knowledge of the 

£ resent Emperor, and his reign wqs neaoeful. 
lias Josephine Sleary in her oMehratod 
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HAEB'TiiteS. 


gfneefol Ec^vreMarum Tyrolean TloweavAat, tlaiDfcJwiryin’ on-a hoi'the—Jwid the Eobintli 
Tras tb«n auOounoed by «, new d wn (wlio ‘a coining in to cover ’em with lesvth, .niKin a 
homorouftiy said ClasflmowM- Act), and Mr. horUie—^yon’d tliayit wath the cosijdetetlit 
iSlearyanp^ed, landing her in. thing nth ever you thet your eyelh on! 

Mr. Sieary h^ only made one cut set the A»d you r^metuber Emma Gordon, my dear, 
Clown with hia long whip-laah, and the ,ath wath*a‘motht a mother to you ? (K 
Clown had only 3aid,“ If you do it again, I’ll courthe you do'; 1 needn’t .athk. . Well 1 
throw the hozro at yon !" when Sissy was m- Emma, thee lollit her huthband. He wath 
e^fttissd. both ity father and daughter. But throw’d a heavy back-fall off a Elephant in a 
they got throng the Ad with great self- thort of a Pagoda thing ath the Thidtan of 
jncssession ; and Mr. Bleary, saviug for the the ludieth, and lie never got Uio l»ettei‘ of it; 
first ini^nt, conveyed no more ex 2 )ression and thee married a thecond time—inarried a 
into his locomotive eye than into his Cheethemonger ath Ml in love with her fi^nn 
fixed one. The iierformance seemed a little the front—and he’th a Oi'crtheer and inakin’ 
long to Sissy and Louisa, particularly a furtun! ” 

when it stopped to afford the Clown an op- I'hcse varLons changes, Mr. Bleary, very’ 
port-unity ot telling Mr. Sieary (who said eliort of breath now, related with great 
‘‘Itulced, sir I ” to all his observations in the heartiness, luid with a wonderful kind of 
calmest way, ami with his iy.e on the iniiocenoe, considering wiiat a bleary and 
house), about two legs sitting on three legs hrandy-aud-w'atery old vetemn bo was. 
l(H)king at one leg, when in cjmji'' four lege, Afterwards he brought in Josejihine, and 
and laid hold of one leg, and up got two logs, E. W. E. Cliilders (rather deeply-lined in the 
caught hold of three legs, and threw them at jaws by daylight), and The Little "Wonder of 
four legs, who ran away with one leg. Eor, [ Scholastic Ejuitation, and, in a word, all the 
although an ingenious Allegory relating to a company. Amazing <rreature.s they were in , 
butcher, a Ihrco-leggod stool, a dog, and a leg . Louisa's ej'es, so white and pink of coni- 
©f mutton, this narrative consmnoil time, and ■ plexion, so scant of dress, and «o doiuonslra- 
they were in great suspense. At last, how- • tive of leg ; bnt it was very agreoablo 
ever, little fair-haired Josephine made her ', to see them crowding about Sissy, and 
curtsey amid great applause ; and the Clown,' very natural in Sissy to be unable to refrain 
loft alone in the ring, had just wanned hiinselt', from tears. 

and said, “Now i’ll have a turn!” wlienj “There! Now I’hethilm hath kithd all 
Sissy was touched on the shoulder, and'the children, cuid hugged all tlie women, iUid 
bei^oneii out. I thakeu handth all round with all the men, 


bedkoneii out. thakeu handth all round with all the men. 

She took Loui-sa with her; and they woiv' cleai-, every one of yon, and ring in the liaud 
received by Mr. Sieary in a very little private for the thecond pai’t! ” said Sieary. 
ajiartmcnt, with canvas side,s, a gi'ass floor, As soon as they were gone, he continued in 
and a wooden ceiling all ashint, on which the | a low tone. “ Now, Thethilia, I don't athk 
box company stamped their apin-obation as if to know any therareth, but I thuppotbe I may 
they were coming through. “ Thethilia,” coutliider tliith to be Mith TlUjUire 1 ” 

.said Mr. Sieary, who had brandy and water “ This is his sister. Tes.” ' . 

hand, “ it doth me good to thee you. You “ And t’other ono’th daughter^ That’h 
wath alwayth s favorite with uth, and you’ve wluit I mean. Hope I thee you well, mith. 
done nth credith thinth the old umeth I’m And I hone the Thquire’th well.? ” 
thnre* Ton mutht theeourpeoi>le,my dew, “My father wiU be here soon,” said 
afoi’e we thpeiik of bithnith, or thcy’li break Louisa, anxious to bring hjm to tbe point. 


afoi’e we thpeiik of bithnith, or thcy’li brc.ak Louisa, anxious to biung hjm to the point, 
their hearth — ethpethWly the women. “ Is ray brother safe 1 ” 

ITerc’th Jotliphine hatli been and got raiii'- “Tliafe and thound!” he replied. *‘,I 
lied to E. W. B. Childerth, and time hath want you jutht to ta;keapeep at the Bing, 
got a boy, and though he’th only throe yearth mith, through hero, Thethilia, you know 
old, ho thlicbth on to any pony you can bring the dodgeth ; find a thpy-hole for yburthelf.” 
agaiutht him, He’th named The Little They each looked through a ch'ink in .the 
^Tender Of Thcolathtic Eipiitation ; and if boards. 

you don’t hear of that boy at Atbley’Hi, you’ll “ThafTi Jack the Cittnt Killer—pietbe 
hear of him at Paiith, And you recollect of comic infant bitlnrith,” said Sleaay. 
Kiddcrmiiilhter, that waHi -tliought to be “ Tliore’th a property-houthp, you theej, for 
ifither thweet upon yourthelf? Well. He'th Jack to hide in; there’th my Olo'wnwith. a 
married too. Married a wxddei'. Old thantbepan-iid and a thpdt, for Jack’th th«v 
enough to be hrth mother. Thee wath Tight- vant; &ere’tli little Jack'himtlielf in a 
lope, thee wath, and now thee’th nothing—on thplendui thoot of armour; 'tlusro’th two 
-accoknth of fat. They’ve got two children, comic black tbervanth twithp ath big ath 
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-accoanth of fat. 


and mother both a dyin’ on a horthe—tlieir you thee '«mi allC” -v ^ 

uncle '* I’Cthieving of ’em nth hrth wnrdth, “ Yes,” they both said- 
upon A hdrthe—themthelvth both a goin’ a “ Look at ’em again,” 












’em well. Yoti' tfiee ’efto', detestably, ridiwJoi«»R iSfcamefnl . 

Now, tttitb j*” lie pnt'a'’fis*^m'‘'fot*theju to sit 'we wlidp is hkcomic■Ji7eiyii4ll»‘.,’Gtad||riiul, 
on; “ I Itiive ■|Qy’‘o^fiioii!tb, ftud tiie Thqnire' never could txij othenuewus iftve beheved 
youir fstbeiT'bat^ Mth. ^ 1 don’t want to ioi keigimble tikd .meftsubaUe. tbougU, 
icnow khat yotir brbtber'th been up to J ith it was. And one of bid modd ehildren bad 


Ae Thqmre batb’ thtood by Thethilia, and At first the whelp would not draw any 
Pll 'tbtand tbe' Tbquire. Your bretlier nearer, but persisted hi retsaiiung up there 
itii one o’ them black thervanth.” by himself. Yiidding at fength, if-may oopceftr 

' . Louisa uttered an exclamation, partly of sion so sullenly made can be called yielding, to 
distress, partly of satiefactioii. the cntreatiesof Sissy—forLouisahedisoWtiied 

“Itb a fact,” said Sleary, “and even altogether—^he came down, bench by bttich, 
knowin it, you couUln’t put your fin^r on until he stood in the sawdust, on ths verge 
'him. Let tlie !]^quiie come. 1 tbaU keep of the circle, as &r as possible, within ns 
■ yuu'f brother liere after the performanth. I limits from where his father, sat. 

' thaut uhdretb him,nor yet wathhith paint “How w^ this done?” .asked the 
qfE.' Let the Thquire come here after the father. 

pdiefonuaiith,, or come here yourthelf after tlie “ How was what done 1 ” moodily answered 

pdi^ormanth, and you ihall find your brother, the sou. 

and have the whole plathe to talk to him in. “ This robbery,” said the father, raising his 
' Never mind the lookth of him, ath long ath voice upon the word, 
he’th'well bid.V “ I forced the safe myself over night, and 

Louisa, with many thanks and with a shut it up njar before 1 went away. I had 
lightened loaid, detained Mr. Sleary no longer had the key that was found, made long before, 
then. She left her love for Iter brother, with 1 dropjied it that morning, that it might be 
her ^es full of tears J and she and Sissy went supposed to have been used. 1 did’ut take 


ewiw until later in tbe afternoon. tbe money aii at ouce. l preteiiUea t 

i , Ifc. Gradgrind arrived^ within an hour my balance away every nighty but I d 
^ ofiS^fwards. He too had encountered no one Now you know nil about it.” 

'he kMw ; and was now sanguine, with “ If a thunderbolt had fallen on me,” 


the money all at 


ouce. 1 pretended to put 
every nighty but I didm 


the torve could be ms companion without " l don t see why,' 
alifiost identifying him under any disguise, many people ai-e cm 


ployed i 
le, out o 


in situations of 


Dfearer off, at any , cost, to JNorth or Bouth area times, oi its ueuig a law. mow can .£ 
I ‘ America, or any distant part of the world to help laws 1 You have comforted others with 
’ Which he could be the most speedily and such things, father. Comfort yom-self! ” 

' .l^vately dlsputcbed. This done, thev walked The father buried bis face in his hands, 
i waiting for tbe Circus to be quite and the son stood in his disgraceful grotesque- 

I Vacated : not only by the audience, but by ness,, biting straw: his bands, with .the 
! the company and by the horses. After black partly worn away inside, looking like 
I Waitching it a long time, they saw Mr. Sleary the hands of a monkey. The evening was 
I '' bring out a chair and sit down bjf the side- last closing in; and, from time, to time, he 
. doo^ smoking; as if that were his signal that turned the whites of bis eyes TOStlessly and 
' tliey might approach. impatiently towards his father. They were 

■ “Your thervant, Thquire,"was his cautious the only parts of his face that showetl any 
’ salutation as they passed in. “If you want life or expression; the pigment upon it was 
‘ the you'll find me here. You muthn’t mind sotiiick. 
your them having a comic livery on.” “You must be got to Liverpool, aud sent 


^ey all three went in; and Mr. Grad- abroad.” 


can’t be more 


, gritm tot down, forlorn, on the Clown’s per- “ I suppose I must. . I can’t be more 
* ^rinlng'cbair in the middle of tbe ring. Oh miserable anywhere,” whimpered the whelp, 
‘ fee of the back benches, remote in the sub- “than I have been here, ever since 1 can re- 
dtthd %bt'and .the strangeness of the place, member. Th^tk one thing.” 
sat' the riHainous whelp, sulky to tbe last, Mr. Gradgrind went to the door, andre- 
whom he had the misery to call his son, turned wito Sleary, to whom ho submitted 
In a preposterous coat, likebeadle's, with the question, How to get this deplorable 
cuffs aud ffaps exaggerated to nn uiispeakatde object away ? . . ' . 

;' .QXtent'; m an immense waistcoat, knee- . “ Why, I’ve beenthiaking of it, Tbqhire. 

^okled shoes, and a mad cocked Therd’tn not math time to lothe, tlio you 
^ ^’mtj'witu nothing fitting him, aud everything mntht thay. yeth or no. 1th over twenty 
‘'^rooatoh material, moth-eaten, aud full of milothto the’rail Thereth a ooath in ban 
with seams in his black facC,whei'e an hour, that gocth to the rail, ’purpotbeto 
" 'i^r abd heathad started through thegreaisy' cath the mail train. That train wiU t&ka 
.s tompoaitiou daubed all over it; auytluug so him right to Liverpooh” 








^ in-'‘ 
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■ look, at liiitt^'* groaned Mr. (Jrad- stopped eiiioe tlie jMgkt, now long ago, when 

grind. “ Will any coack—, he Lad-run them down btefore. . 

“ I don't mean that be tbonld go in Ibe ■ * i'm sorry to interfere with yonr plan?,” 
eomic livery,” aaid Sleaty. " Thay the word, said Ktzer, shaking liis Jiead, “hntlcao^t 
and I’ll make a Jofchkia of him, out of the allow myself to he done by iior8,eriders.. I 
wardrobe, in five minutes.” must have young Mi*. Tom; he mustn’t be got 

“ I don’t understand,” said Mr. Qrad- away by horsenders ; here he is in a .smock 
grind. frock, afid I must have him!” ^ 

. “A Jothk'm—a Carter. Make up your By the collar, too, it seemed. Fpr, eo% 
tnind quick, Thquire. Tlmre’ll be beer to took possession of him. 
feth. I’ve never met with nothing but beer 

atli’ll ever clean a comic blackamoor.” ' chaPtkb xxxvi, 

Mr. Gradgiiud rapidly assented; Mr. Thet went back into the booth,, Sleary 


Bleary rapidly turned out fmm a box, a smock shuttiug the door to keep intrmkrs put, 
frock, a'felt hat, and other essentials; the BLtzei’, still holding the paralysed culprit by, 
whelp rapidly changed clothes behind a screen the collar, stood in tlie Ring, blinking at his 
of baize; Mr. Sleai'y rapidly brought beer, old patrou through the darkness of the 
and washed him white again. twilight. , . V . 

“Now.” said Sleary, “come along to the “Bitzer,” said Mr. Gradgrmd, broken 


and washed him white again. twilight. , . V . 

“Now,” said Sleary, “come along to the “Bitzer,” said Mr. Gradgrmd, broken 
eoath, .and jump up behind ; I’H go with you down, and miserably submissive to inm, 
there, and they’ll thuppothe you one of my “ h.vve you a heart ? ” , t,- 

people. Thay farewell to your fiunily, and “ The circulation, air,’ returned Bitwr, 
tharp’th the word!” With which he deli-'siuiliiig at the oddity of the question, “could nt 
oately retired. ]be carried on without one. No man, sir, 

“ Here is vour letter,” s.aul Mr, Gradgi’ind. 1 acquainted with the facts established ,by 
“All necessary means will be provided for; Harvey relating to the circulation of'the 

you. Atone, by repentanceand better conduct,'blood, can doubt that I have a heart. 

for the shocking action you have commiltpd,: “Is it accessible,” cried Mr. Gradgrina, 
-.-1 __ if-[ *<+.rt /vAtnriiijasifinfLteiiinuenctt I ” 


and may God forgive you as I do! ” j the exceiteiit young mau. ii.na lo nowimg < 

The culprit was moved to a few abject | else.” , , ,. ^ 

teai-s by these w'ords and their pathetic tone.! They stood looking at eacli other 
But. when Louisa opened her anns, he repulsed Gradgrind’s face as white as the pursuer s. _ 
her afresh. I “ Wliat motive—even what motive m 

“Not you. I don’t want to have anything I reason—can you have for preventing the 
to say to vou ' ” 1 escape of this wretched youth, said' Mr. 

“6Tom. Tom,doweendso, after all mylGradgr'md. “and wushiug Ws miaerable 

jjjyg ! “ i father '{ See his sister here. Pity us! ’ 

“ After all your love! ” he returned, obdu- i “ Sir,” returned Bitzer, in a very busiuess- 
ratelv. “Pretty love! Leaving old Bonn-, like and logicid manner, “since you ask me 
derbv to himself, and packing my best friend what motive I have in reason, for taking 
Mr. ilarthoiise off, and going home, just when young Mi-. Tom back to Coketowii, it is only 

■ I was in the greatest danger. Pretty love reasonable to let you know. I have sus- 

that! Coming out with every word aWt pected young Mr. Tom of .this bank-robbery- 
our having gone to that place, when you saw from the first. I had had my eye upon Jiun;. 
the net was gathering round me. Pretty before that timi^ lor I knew his warn I,, 
love that! You have i-eguku-ly given me up. have kept niy observations to royselt, bqt I ,■ 
Yorimver cared for me.’^ have made them ; I have got an^le proofs ^ 

“Tharp’th the word ! ’? said Bleary at the against him now, besides his rumimg a^ay,., 

. ^ and besides bis own confession, whieit 

■ Tllev all confusedly went out; Jjouisa just in fuue to overhear. I had the pleasure;;, 
erving to him that she forgave him. and of watching your house vesterday 

loved him still, and that he would one day andfolbwiii |5 y«ahere. 

be soi-iy to have left her so, and glad to young Mr. lorn back to OcdsetoAra,m.qi^^;i^. 
think ofthese her last words, far away; when to deliver him over to Mr. i^undCTby. 
some one ran against them. Mr, Gradgrind I have no doubt whatever that 
andSissv, who virere both before him while derby will then 

his sister yet cluug to hisshouUter, stopped Toms situation. And I wish to havakM;^'^ 
and recS. ^ situation, sir, for ft will be a rise to aiid>l 

TF.ir was Bitzer. out of breath, his will do me good, iw S 

thin lins parted, his thin nostrils distended, “ If this is solely a question ^aal'tnftereSfc 
hfo^v^hW eve^ quSeriug, his'bolorle^ with you—Mr. Gradgrmd beg^. , 

£ moS Sovless than ever, as if he ran “I beg your pardon for nitowttjdm|f,^^ 
' hiina«li'-into a vtliite heat, when other people sir,” returned Bitzer ; but I 

into a clow. There he^od, know that the whole social system 
pa“n£Hid hSuT^^^ tionofself-interest. What you 
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a^^peal to, is a peraoii^ self^jator^ It^j didn't Ic^w Kdint jonr tboa Iwd^dojOn, a^d 

vuur only hold. '^aara.M c^ns^tatodi. 1/waa that I didn’t want ta kootr-^li 

brought lip, in that catoehikm, when. I'was , better ue^ tfaosgh. ]i oalj t^n, it 
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very yenng, sir, as you, are aware.’’ wath thbine th^'laridiw. J^amver, tkitb 

‘-‘'P^ha.t . suto ef nwnej')" said'Mr. Qrad' young ,tam having made it kaown. to he a 
grind, *' will you set against your expected robbeiry. of a bitoi^, why, titat.’h a tbewnth 
promotion )” i thing; innth too themnth a thing for me tort 

“ Thank you, ah,” r^umed Sitser, “ for compound, ath tbith .young man .hath, vmsy 
hinting at the proposid ; but I will not set any properly c^ed it. Canthwumitly, Thquire, 


that to compound a felony, even on very high I’ll do, Thquire j I’ll drive yonr^thto and, 
terms indeed, would not be as sale and thith young man aver to the mil. and prevwnit 


good for me as my improved prospects in toe. expothure hea;e. I can’t contoent to <m more, 
liiuik.” but I’ll do that.” 

“Uiteer,” said Mr. Gradgrind, stretching Fresh Lmieutations &om Loniria, and 
out his hands as though he wouhl have said, deeper affliction on Mr. Grtdgi'ind’s pai-t. 
See haw miserable I am! “ Eitzer, I have but tollowed this desertion of them by their last 
one chance left to soften you. You were many friend. But, Sissy glanced at him with great 
years at my school. If, in reiuembrance of attention; nor did slm in hei' own breast 
. the pains bestowed u}K>n youthere,you can^ per- misunderstand him. As they were all going 
Sttiule yourself in any degree to disregard out again, he favored her wnth one sliglit roll 
your present intea*est and release my son, I of his movable eye, desiring her to linger 
entreat and pray you to give him the bciiedt of heiuud. Ashe locked toe door, be said ex* 
that remembrance.” citedly: 

‘*1 really wouder, sir,” rejoined toe old “ The Thquire thtood by you, Tlietoilni, and 


! citedly: 

“ The Thquire thtood by you, Tlietoilni, and 


pupil in an argumeutalive manner," to find I’ll thtaud by the Thquire. More than th.it : 
you, taking a position so nnteuable. My thith ith a.prothioath ratlica], aud beknigth 
>,hcho«ding was paid for; it was a bar- to lliat bluthtering Cove that my people 
|gaip:r aud whan I came away, the bargain nearly pitht out o’ winder. It’ll be a dark 
ended.” night; I’ve got a hortke that’ll do anything 

was Of^ndamental principle of the Gnad- but tlipeak ; I’ve got a pony th^’U go lilteeitL 
grilid phitpsophy, that everytlting was to be mils an hour with Childerth driving of him; 
paid for. Noooay w.as ever on any aooount I've got a dug that’Ji keep a man to ox^ 
to give aayhody anything, or render anybody plaUie fonr-and-tweu^ hourth. Get a word 
help wit^ut purchtMe. Gratitude was to be with the young Thquire. Tell him, wlum he 
aUdished, and the vii-tues spriugiug from it theelh our horihu begin to dautbe, nut to be 
were not to be. Eveiy inch of toe whole ex- afraid of being thpilt, but to look out for a 
istenoe of mankind, from birth to deatii, was pony-jpg coming up. Tell him when he theelh 
to be a bargain across a counter. And if we that gig clothe by, to jump down, and it’ll taka 
dklu’t get to Sieavmi that way, it was not him off at a rattling patbe. If my dog leth. 
a }K)Utica-ecendlmicaI j^ace, and we had no thith young man thtir a peg on foot, I give 
butosese therq. him. leave to. go. And if my horthe over 

"I, don’t,dca^y,” added Bitaer, "that my thtirtli from tl^ tbiwt where he beglnto a 
Bchotiling wasebeap. But that comes right, sir. da«thing, till the morning-—I don’t know him! 
I was madt iu the eheapest'taarkot, and have —^Tharp’th the word ! ” 
to dispose of myself in toe dearest.” The word was so sharp, Uiat in tea minutes 

He was a little troubled here, by Lotusaand Mr, Childor^ sauntering about the market 
gls^ crying. place in a pair of slippx^ had his cue, aud 

“ Pray don’t do that,”Staid he, "it’s of no u»e Mi-. Sle.aryW equipage was ready. It was a 


young Mr. lorn; whereas I have none m aft. ais one praoticabie eye, snat Uitzer won tiie 
I am only going, on toe reasonable grounds 1 object of his particular .attentious. tomn alter 
have meutioued, to take him back to Cokor dork Uipy all three got in aud etarted; toe 
town. If he was to resist I should setup the learned dog (a ffn’midable meaturo) already 
cry of dtop Thief! But> he won’t resist, you pinning Bitzer with hia eye, and sticking dose 
may .d^nd U}K>nit.” to the wheel on hia aide, that Iw might bo 

Mr. SUary, w4io, with his mouth open and i-eady for him in the event of hia showing the 
h'ts roiling ^e as hmnovably j.'immed to h'ts slightest disposition to alight 
head as me fixed one, had listened to toese Theother three sat up at the ton all night in 


ydi£r, daughter knewth perfectly-well (better "All rig^ 3[3iquitol?”'Baiid Mr« Slefu^, 
than you, becautoe I toed it to'her), that 1 "your thon> may m aboahd^to^ thith 
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tlioa; Ghildtfvth took Mm off, an hotiF and a 
half after we left here, Jatit night Thehorthe 
danthcd the Eolka till he wath' dead heat 
(he would httre walthed, if ho hadn’t been in 
h.-vruetb), and then 1 gave him the word and 
he went to thleep comfortable. When that 
j^rethiouth joang Eathoal thed he'd go 
ibr'aad afoot, the dog hung on to liith neck- 
hankereher with alE four legth in tlio air 
and nulled him down and rolled liim over. 
Tho he come back into the di'ag, and there lie 
tha^ ’till I turned tho hortiie’th heiul, at 
balfpatht thixth thith rooming.” 

Mr. Gmdgriud overwhelmed him with 
thanke, of course; and hinted as delicately as 
he could, at a Imadsome remuneration in 
laonay. 

(i. “J,* don’t want money mythelf, Thqnii-e'; 
hut Childerth ith a fhtnily man, and 
you wath to like to ofior him i five-pound 
note, it mightn’t l»e uuactheptahlo. Likewithe 
if you to tbtand a collar ior the dog, or 
a tiiet of belltlt for the hortlio, I thould be 
very glad to take ’em. Eraaidy and water 1 
aUvaytli take.” He had aln'ady c.dled far a 
j.' la-w, and now callixl for .mother. ff you 
■wouldn’t think it going loo tar, Thquitv, to 
make a little thpread for the coiiip.'iny at 
aiioiit three and thixth ahead, not reckoning 
, LiitU, it would make 'em happy” 

All ihese little tokens of his gratitude, Mr. 
Gra-lgrind very willingly uudei-took to reudei*. 
Thongh ho thought them far too alight, he 
said, for such a service. 

“ V ery well,Thquire; then, if you’ll only give 
a Horthe-ri<lii}g,a bethpeak, wbeneveryou can, 
you’ll more than bolanthe the accoimt. Now, 
Thquire, if yoiu' iliuiglttcr ■will etlieiithe me, 
X thould like one jiartiug word with you.’] 
JiOnisa and bissy withdrew into an adjoin¬ 
ing room; Mr. Sleary, stirring and 
drinking his brandy and water as ho stood, 
went on: 

“ Th<iuire, you don’t need to bo told that 
dogth ith wonderful aaimalth.” 

“ Their instinct,” said Mr. Gradgriad, “ is 
.surprising.'’ 

“ Whatever y'ou call it—and I'm bletht if J 
know what to call'it’’—said Sleary, “it itli 
atlitonithing. The way in with a dog’ll find 
you—the dithtanthe he’ll come ! ” 

“His scout,” saul Mr. Gi-adgrind, “bring 


so fine.” „ . „ 

“I’m bletht if I know what to coll it,’ 
repaateil Sleary, shaking his hewl, ‘‘but 1 
have had dogth find rae,Thquiiv, in a ■u'ay Uiat 
made me tlinik whether that dog liadn’t gone] 
to audiUer dog, and thed, ‘ You don’t hfvppea 
to know aperthon of the name of Thleary, 
do you t Eerthon of the name of Thleary, 
in tho Horthe-Eiding way—thtout man- 
game eye 1 ’ And whether that d<w mightn’t 
have thed, ‘"Well, 1 cau’t thay I know him 
mythelf; but I know a dog that 1 think would 
be likely to be acquainted with hint* And 
whether that dog mightn’t have thought it 
over, and thed, ‘TMeary, Thleary ! O yetb, 


to be thshe t A Mend of laiha menthioned 
him to me at one time. 1. can get you hith 
oddreth direcUy.’ In couthei^ueutb of rny 
being afore the public^ and going about tlid 
niuih; you thee, there motht be a number of 
dogth acquamted with me, Thquire, that J 
don’t know! ” 

Mr. Giadgrind seemed to be quite ecin*t 
founded by this speculation. 

“•Any way,” siiid Sleary, after putting his 
lips to his brandy and water, “ Itli fourteen 
monih ago, Thqnire, thiutiie we w.-ith at ‘ 
C’hethter. We wath getting up our Children 
ill- the AVood crao morning, when there oometh 
into our Ring, by the tillage dooi', a dug. Ho 
had travelled a long way, he wath in very 
bad condithou, he watli hune, and pretty well 
blind. He went round to our cluUUvn, one 
after anotlicr, as if he wath a theeking for a 
child he know’ll; and then he come to me, and 
throwd h'lthelf up behind, and thtooil on 
hith two foi-e-legs, weak nth he wath, and 
then he wagged hith tail and died. Thquire, 
that dog wath Menylcgtli.” 

“ Sissy’s father’s dog ! ” 

“Thetliilia’th fatlier’th old dog. Now, 
Thqiinw, I can take my oath, from luy know¬ 
ledge of that dog, that that man wath dead- 
ami buried—oforo tliat dog come back to me. 
.jotli’phiuc and Childerth and mo talkeil it 
over a long time, whetlier I thould write or 
not. Eut we agreed,‘No. Tiiero’lh nothing 
comfortable to tell; why untlwittlft-her lumd, 
and make her unhappy ? ’ Tho, whether her 
father batlicdy itetiicrted her ; or whether he 
hrok’e hith own heart alone, r.atber than puH. 
her down along with him, neverwill bo known^ 
now, Thquire, till—no, not till we know how 
the dogth findth ulh out 1 ” 

“ She keeps the holtlie- tliat he. sent her 
for, to this hour; and she will believe in his 
atfection> to the kst moment of her life,” said 
Mr. Gradgrind. ,■ » 

It theemth to W'elh«at two thiuglh to a 
porthon, iten’t it, Tliquira 1 ” said Mr. Sleary, 
musing os be looked down into the, depths of 
his brandy amd water: /■ one, that there ith a 
loro in tlie woi'ld, not all TheUHuteretiit 
after all, bat thometliing veiy dU&nent; 
t’other, that it hath a way of ith own Of 
calcolatitig or not calculating, whith thorns-' 
liuw or another ith at leatht ath bard to 
give a name to, atli the waytk' of the dogth 
ith!” ' , 

Mr. Qradgrlnd looked out of window,'ami ] 
ntade no reply. Mr. Sieory emptied hk gkss ?; 
and recidied the ladies, 

“ ThHhiUa my dear, kith me and good h^e ! ■' 
Mitli Thquire, to thee yuti treating of her aka > 
a mithter, and a thithter tliat you tmtiit and 
honor with all your heart and outfe, ith a 
very pretty thight to me. I hepw jrour 
broths’ may live to be better detherving of 
you, and a greater com&rt to you. Thquito^' '■ 
ihoke han^h, firtbt ami htthti 
crolli ■with, nth peor vagahendth, Pheqfie ' 
mutht be amuthed. Th»y can’t harMwaiyal, n 
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a learuiug, qot y«t tiiay cani’t alvAytli a 
working; they aa't made for, it. Ton 
have nth, Thquire. Do the withe thing and 
the kind thing too, and make the hetut of 
uth ; not the wortht! 

“And I never thon^ht before,” said Mr. 
Sleaiy, putting his head in at the door 
again to sAy it, “ that I wath tho muth of a 
Oackler!" 

chAptek xxxvn. 

It is a dtuigerous thing to see anything in 
the spliere of a vain blusterer, before the 
vain blusterer sees it himself. Mr. Bouu- 
derby felt that Mw. Spai’sit had audaciously 
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he turned this presumption, on the part of a 
woman in her dcpeiiuent position, over and 
over in his mind, until it accumulated with 
turning like a great snowball. At last he 
made the discovery tliat to discharge this 
highly-connected female—to have it in his 
iwwer to say, “ She was a woman of family, 
and wanted to stick to me, but I wouldn’t 
Imvo it, and got rid of her ’’-—would bo to 
get the utmost possible amount of crowning 
glory out of the counectiou, and at the same 
time to punish Mrs. Sparsit according to her 
deserts. 

Filled fuller tli.aii ever, with this gi’oat 
idea, Mr. Bounderby came in to lunch, and 
sat himself down in the dining-room of for¬ 
mer days, where his portrait wa.s. Mrs. 
Sparsit sat by the fire, wdth her foot in her 
cotton stirrup, little thinking whither slie 
was posting. 

Since the Pegler affair, this gentlewoman 
had covered her pity for Mr. Bounderby 
with a veil of quiet melancholy and contri¬ 
tion. In virtue thereof, it had become her 
habit to assume .a woful look ; which woful 
look she now bestowed upon her patron. 

“ What’s the matter now, ma*am 1 ” said 
Ml-. Bounderby, in a very short, rough way. 

“Pray, sir,” jvjturued Mrs. Sparsit, “do 
not bite my iio.se off.” 

“ Bite your nose off, ma'am! ” repeated 
Mr. Bfiunderby. “ Your nose ! ” meaumg, as 
Mi-s. Sparsit conceived, that it was too de¬ 
veloped a nose for tlte purpose. After which 
offeil^ve implication, lie cut himself a crust 
of bread, and threw the knife down with a 
tnoise. 

Mrs. Sparsit took her foot out of her stir- 
mpjand said, “Mr. Bounderby, sir!” 

‘•Well, ma'am 1.” retorted Mr. Bounderby. 
“ What are you staring at ? ” ^ 

“ May l ask, sir,” said Mrs. Sparsit, “ Ime 
you been ijnftled this morning 1 *’ i 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

JMay I inquire, sir,” pursued the injured 
l^an, ** whether 7 am the unfortunate cause 

yow having lost your temper ? ” 

“Uow, rU toll you what, ma’am,” said 
:!&QUiiderby, “ I am .not- oome here to. be 
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buHiect A^enitdeinay be highly oomieiMad, 
but she can’t be permitted to bother and 
badger a man, in my; position,; and I am not 
going to put up with it.” (Mr. Bounderby felt 
ij. jiecessaiy to get onforeseeing that if he 
aUowed of details, he would be beaten). 

Mrs. Sjmrsit first eiOvated, then knitted, 
ber Coriolanian eyebrows j gathered up her 
work into its proper basket j and ro.se. 

“ Sir,” said she, majestically. “ It is appa¬ 
rent to me that I am in your way at present. 
I will retire to my own apartment” 

“Allow me to opeq the door, ma’am.” 

“Thank you, sir; I can do it for myself.” 

“ You had better allow me, ma’am,” said 
Bounderby, passing her, and getting his hand 
upon the lock; “because I can take the op¬ 
portunity of saying a word to you, liefoi-e 
you go. Mi-s. Simrsit, ma’am, I ratlier think 
you are cramped here, do you know ? It 
appears to me, tliat, under my humble roof, 
there’s hardly opening enough for a lady of 
your genius in other people’s affairs.” 

Mrs. Spamit gave him a look of the dark- 
e.st scorn, and said with great politeness, 
“ Really, sir 1 ” 

“ J have been thinking it over, you see, 
^ince the late affairs liave happened, ma’am,” 
said Bounderby; “and it ajipears to nij- poor 
judgment-” 

Oh ! Pray, sir,” Mr.s. Sparsit interposed, 
with sprightly cheerfulness, “ don’t disparage 
your judgment. Everybody knows how uner¬ 
ring Mr. Bouuderby’a judgment is. Every¬ 
body has had proofs of it. It must be the 
theme of general conversation. Disjiarage 
anytliing in yourself but your judgment, sir,” 
said Mrs, Sparsit, laugliing. 

Mri Bounderby, very red and unoomfortjible, 
resumed ; 

“ It appears to me, ma’.aro, I s.ay, that a 
different sort of establishment altogether, 
would bring out a lady of yowr powers. Such 
an establishment as your relation. Lady Scacl- 
gers’s, now. Don’t yon think you might 
End some affairs there, ma’am, to interfere 
with 1” 

“ It never occurred to me Ijefore, sir,” re¬ 
turned Mrs. Sparsit; “ but now you mention 
it, I should think it highly probable.” 

“ Then suppose you try, ma’am,” said Bonn- 
derby, laying an envelope with a cheque in 
it, in her little basket. “ You can take your 
own time for going, ma’am ; but perba^ in 
the meanwhile, it will be more agreeable to 
a lady of your powers of mind, to eat her 
meals by herself, and not to be intruded 
upon, l" really ought to apologise to yon- 
being only Josiah Bounderby of Coketown— 
for having stood in yonr light so long.” 

“ Pray don’t name it, air,” returned Mrs. 
Sparsit. “ If that portrait could apeak, sir, 

.—but it has the advantage over tho original 
of not possessing the {>ower of committing 
itself and disgusting others, — it would 
testify, that a long iiertnd ],ihs elapsed since 
I first imbitually addressed it as the pic- 
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turd of a Noodle. Nothing that a Noodle 
does, can awaken surprise or indignation; 
the proceedings of a Noodle con only inspire 
contempt.” 

Thus saying, Mrs. Sparait, with her Boman 
features like a medal rtruck to commemorate 
her scorn of Mr.- Bounderby, surveyed him 
tixecUy from head to foot, swept disdainfully 
past him, and ascended the staircase. Jtb. 
Bounderby closed the door, and stood before 
the fire; projecting himself after hia old ex¬ 
plosive manner into his portrait—and into 
futurity; 

Into how much of futurity 1 He saw Mrs. 
Sparsit fighting out a daily tight, at the points 
of all the we.apous in the female armoury, 
with the gi-udging, smarting, peevish, tor¬ 
menting Lady Seadgera, still laid up in bed 
■with her mysterious leg, and gobbling her iu- 
sutKcient income down by about the middle 
of every qtiiirter, in a mcaji li. Jc airless 
lodging, a mere closet for one, a mere crib 
tor Iv/o; but did he see more ] Did he 
catch any glimpse of himself making a show 
of Hitzer to strangers, as the rising yoniig 
man, so devoted to his master’s great iiierita, 
\vl>o luid wou young Tom’s place, and had 
.•ilmost captured yimng Tom himself, in the 
times when by various rascals he w.'is spirited 
aw,ay i Did he see any faint reflection of his 
own iin.age making ,a vain-glorious will, 
whereby five-and-tweiity Humbugs past five 
and fifty years of,age, each taking upon himself 
the name, .luslah Bounderby of Coketowu, 
should for ever dims in Bounderby Hall, for 
ever lodge in BounJerliy Buddings, fur ever 
attend a Boundoi by clmpel, for ever go to 
sleep under a Bounderby chaplain, for ever 
be Mijiported out <jf a liouiiJerby estate, and 
lor ever nauseate all healthy stomachs with 
a vast amount of Bounderby balderdash and 
bluster i Hud he any prescience of the d.ay, 
five yeiirs to come, when Josiah Bounderby 
of Coketowu was to die of a fit in the 
Coketowu street, and this Siuue precious 
will was to begin its long career of (ptibhlo, 
plunder, false pretences, vile example, little 
service and much law ? Probably not. Yet 
the portrait was to see it all out. 

Here wiis Mi'. Gradgrind on the same day, 
and in the same hour, sitting thoughtful in 
his own loom. How much of futurity did 
lie see 1 Did he see himself, a white-haired 
decrepid man, bending his hitherto indexible 
theories to appointed ciiammstauces ; making 
his fiictB and figures subservient to Faith, 
Hope, and Charity; and no longer trying to 
grind that Heavenly trio in his dusty little 
mills ? Did he catch sight of himself, thei’e- 
fore much desfiised by his late political as¬ 
sociates } Did he see them, in the era of its 
being quite settled that the national dustmen 
have only to do with one another, and owe 
no duty to an abstraction called a People, 
"tauntingthe honorable gentleman”'^th this 
aud^with that and with whai not, five nights 


a-week, until the small honi'sof'the momirig? 
Probably he had'thftt much fore-knowleJge, 
knowing his men. 

Here was Louisa ou the night of the same 
day, watching the fire as in days of yore, 
though with a gentler and a hnmhler face. 
How much of the future might arise before 
/ter vision 1 Broadsides in the streets, signed 
with her father’s name, exonerating the late 
Stephen Blackpool, weaver, from misplaced 
suspicion, and pnblishing the guilt of his 
own SOD, with such exteuuatiou as his 

J feoi's and temptation (he could not bring 
limaelf to add, hia education) might beseech; 
were of the Present. So, Stephen Black¬ 
pool’s tombstone, with her father’s record of 
ilia death, was almost of the Present, for she 
knew it was to be. These things she could j 
plainly see. But, how much of ilie Future ? 

A. •'vorking woman, christened Rachael, ; 
aftei' a long illness once again a|q>earing at j 
the ringing of the Factory bell, and passing to 
and fro at the set Loin's, a’luong the i 
Coketown Hands; n woman of a pensive I 
beauty, always dressed in black, but sweet- 
tempered and serene, .ami even checiful; 
who, of all the people in the place, alone 
appeared to have eonipassiou on a ilegradcd, 
drunken wretch of her own sex, who was 
sometimes seen in the town secretly begging 
of her, and crying to her; a wonjmi woA;ing, 
ever working, but content to do 4t, and pre¬ 
ferring to do it as her natural lot, until 
she should he too old to labor any more ? 
Did Louisa see this J Such a thing was 
to be. 

A lonely brother, many thousands of miles 
•away, writing, on paper blotted with tears, 
that her woi'ds had too soon come trae, and that 
all the tre<a6ures in the world would bo 
cheaply bartered for a sight of her dear face? 

At length this brother coming nearer home, 
with hope of seeing her, and being delaj’ed 
by illness ; and then a letter in a strange 
hand, sayiiig, “ ho died in liospital, of lever, 
such a day, and died in penitence and love of 
you : his last word being your name { " ^d 
Louisa sec these things 1 Buck things wire 
to be. 

Herself 9 gaiu a wife—a mother-..-loviDgly 
watchful of her children, ever careful that 
they should have a childhood of tue mind no 
less than a childhood of tlie body, as knowifig ^ 
it to be even a more iH-autilul things and 
a possession, any hoarded scrap of wUicbk 
is a blessing and iiappiuess to tho wisest i 
Did Louisa see this ? Such a thing was never , 
to be. 

But, happy Sissy’s happy children loving ' 
her; all children loving her; grown ; 
learned in childish lore; thinking no inno* , 
cent and pretty fancy ever to > be, des^sed 
trying hard to know her humblhr 
creatures, aud to beautify their livia: '^ ifiA- , 
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of iufaney wiR wjlRer ap, Uw s^'dieet pliy- we bare tak!&$4ii'a cargo-of oil for the 
slctil manhood will be niorillp stark death, fleet. fifaehaHtwenty.fowyfftms. She does not 
and the plainest natiomd prosperitv figures go fast; slie is too old for *hat. Besides, we 
cau show, ^ill bo tho Wi'iting ou the Wall, sire not good aailora. We hkve beatu. oriiising 
—she holding this course as part of no fantastic about, Icxikingfor <Sreekniratea, and keeping 
vow, or bond, or brotherhood, or sisterhood, watch over the safely pf the Torkiidi idands 
or pledge, or covenant, or fancy dress or laney in the Jhlgean. I should like to go into the 
fau‘ i but, Biinply as a daty to be done,—did Black Se.a, there would be more chance of a 
Louisa see tiiese things of lieweif? These prize. Tlic J^ok Sea ewwrms with soirtTOl 
things were to be. vessels, me JSoglish Govotninent have 

Dear reader, It rests wilJa and rne, -wnrsied them not to go there, fettt they will 


See the ashefi ot our &'ea turn grayaudooid. ootiseqvteuGeisthey dogo, andik^tidsmi. t)ne 
THE END. • jjf your mhips oftiight a si^ooher the other 

■-----day. She had a cargo wmth eight thoneaud 

THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. poouds on board. She wiU be sold, and there 
THE SEA CAirTAiN AND H 19 ©HP. Will be a fijie aniount of prteo money. I wish 
The conipltiaeuts ai-e over—there have Issen I liad it. Bat we have seen nothing, 
a good many of tliera—and the sailor sits How do we act wiien we meet a sitsjrected 
culled up beside me on a most uiicom- ship on the high sens i 1 will telTyou. But 
pi'i>»>reaug little £<ifa in his narrow lew it is pretty much ttie same whether susiieclcd 
cabin. Twisting myself round as nearly or not suspected. We sigriid her tolioist her 
as possible, I front liiin iairly, and w« colours, and send somebody on board of us 
■exainiuc each other with much licnevo- with her papers. If they are all right, wc 
lenec. Sloinuch, indeed, that the fm^ehead say good-day, and thei-e is an end of it. But 
of my iriond'quite shinea with it. .lie isjif there is anything odd about them, wr send 
about fifty, a s(:^‘e man, with a slight stoq>. au (dheer ou. board, and Ave can tc-Ji by 
He wears a brown surtout coat, rather too the language and appearance of tho crow 
long lor him; and with buttons outrageously what slui ie. and what she is about. If she 
Hduieroua Hie trotisei-s .are short. If he has deceived us, we tow her along into tlie 
were to znoant on a donkey -wiUi them he nearest port. She is sold there if tiicre is a 
would have the sort of niipearance which good bid, if not she is sent to Constautiiiojile. 
tisualiy occasions enthusiastic delight to a Sometimes our Government buys her, and we 
turbiileut boyocraoy. He wears double shoes, j get one half her value, the Sultan gets the 
an<l the inevitable feZ. other. There is no mistake about that, not 

For the rest he is as unlike the'idea which in the least; wc are never delhanded of a 
you have cherished of a nautical Turk as can para. The half we get» divided among ns; i>ut 
bo. He has a hale mottled face, and a cold I do not know in what projiortiou. X nei'cr 
agreeable blue eye. He is completely shaved, took « prize, worse luck ; 1 wish I had ; I 
His voice is^plensant^ and h« has an emi- woulrltell you iua moment. Turks and Britons 
iiently jwactical way of qjeaking, which sounds !akould tell eacli other everything. All that I 
more like Liucolu’s Inntliau the shores of' know is, that T should get tho largest slmre if 
the Bosphorus. Let us put him ou his hobby, we took a jH'izo ; the rest would be divided 
Two men who have nevia' seen,each other among the crew by Government. I might 
before, ami lutve not perhaps two ideas iu have the distributiou of it if it were a very 
common upon any coaoeivuble subject, hold small sum, not otherwise ; we do not do things 
but adull conversation, unless one will consent inthat way; we are very shaj^dy looked after, 
to mount his paidicular liobby, and the other How is our navy recruited ? Oh, there 
is oon^ut to look ou with a mild and subdued is no difliculty about that; the sailors 
inter^. . come of themselves mostly fi’om 'the islands. 

Tdido my evo^lent acquaintance ;justlce, 1 If they do not come they are sent. The local 
must adnut thst 1 have no difficulty in thiip anthoriti^ look to that. X should like to see 
.eespect, He is not one of those stubborn the man who would not go as a omlcnr if he 
bnstUng gentry who require coaxing or were sent. Th^ like it, however. 1 received 
shoving op into 'the saddle, and who may-lie fifteen volunteers 'the other day at C^ios, and 
iwick your fingers for your pains. Quite the might, jiave had fifty. Their term of service 
contrary: he vaults into it with a bounding is ei^t years, if they have been wounded 
spring, and is oif to the uttermost jiarta of they get good pensions; about thirty shillings 
earth in a less time than it would Iiave a month, somelumes mote, and may live any^ 
a slower man to pronounce the oabalis- where they please. When they first come on 
tic words " Jack Bobinsoo.” He will poll up boardthey laoeive only four Mtulhtgs a month; 

' presentLy, and we shall take laeath. thtir pay increases eveiy year. A steady 

^ Vc8, aay^y«Uuneal^lp!iiptioaifi'iend,dash- man is aure to do well tii the navy, and to 


a ids hophy (whkh is hie own ship) at.once become anedficer in a .few years; although 
:a>4^ntteE,4^e^jife dirtyyWgy4uity,batlwedo.a^ the offieew 'who have b«^ 
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THE EOTIHO 


before the muat; <br they -eatmot read their 
wders from the Admiral, and are obliged 
to show them to <ontobody tvIio can. 'J%is 
makes things kwbwn ivhich ought to be kept 
secret. I was not made on officer in 
tliis way. I woa appointed by favour. 
Now officers ai>o maik at the naval sdiools; 
which turn out some verj'^ good ones. 
They enter as midshipmen. They pass an 
examination, and then may or may not be 
made lieuten.ants. 

Our ci-ew live very well. Should you like 
to taste their dinner i It is just i-eady. Hero 
cohoes a mess just going to be served. See ! 
artichokes in a rich brown gravy, and wiUi 
stowed -bits of meat among them ; also a 
thick white soup. Do you like it ? So, that’s 
right! AnotlKT mouthful, eh ? You won’t! 
Haidi Youssouf! (be off .Too 

Jt is impossible to do away with flog¬ 
ging in the navy. Tiie sailors go on 
.shore, and bully quiet ptaplc. There 
would be no keejnug them in order with¬ 
out the lash. We do not bow-sti’ing; 
tliose lirnf.s .are gone by. C.-ijiiUd punish -1 
lUfjit is only for murder, or tic-ason in| 
war-!inie. If ,a man deserts wc give luma' 
hundred and twenty tliunqia with a double 
rojio's •■‘ud, about as thick louiid as your 
wrist, TIii.s le.'ivcs a wound on his back .as 
big as your baud. Sometimes it mortiiies, 
tliou he dies ; sometimes it docs not, and he 
lives. These, however, are extreme cases. If 
any of my nren were to run away, I should 
lot them go, and bo at no botlier about them. 
This is, peih.-xps, wdiy Ihoy stay. 

Wo ai*e very fond ol ’I'isiliug. We have 
rules about it in the same w.iy as you have. 
TJio milk of a c.-\plaiu is doterniined by the 
number of guns in his vessel. The captain 
^Yllo hfis the lowest guns pays the visit, 
lie is saluted, .and nhen the visit is returned, 
tliero is aiiothcv salute ; after which both 
vos.sels salute their flags with twenty-one 
roiuid.s. Tliat is to say, silly people who like 
a noise do thi.s. Some of onr captains are 
more sensible, aud spare the powder. 

Yea, my uniform is very comfort-able, but 
you are not to suppose that this old brown 
co.at is my full uniform. Heaven forbid! 

1 h<ave one so distressing to wear that I 
could by no moans pass two hours in it; 

I keep it for grand occasions. I used to have 
the uishan,—^alai-ge golden modal ornamented 
with diamonds. Everybody had the nishan 
in those days. It was a sign 6f rank like 
the epaulette with yon. I have not got it 
now'; a year or two ago the sultan called 
them all in. It was saia to be a measure of 
economy : hut nobody has yet known what 
has become of the nishaus which were re¬ 
turned. I was much distressed at being 
obliged to return mine. It "was a pretty 
eniament, and I had just laid in a large 
supply of the regulation riblxm. I now use 
that ribbon indeed for my watch, hnt my 
friends joke me about it. We sailora, how- 


mr, are net rio^ and caimotaflGmd to thronr < 
awaj' anything. 

Mind you do not tumble down the ladder. 
It is very dark down there. That is wluer* 
the men sleep. Here are the hooks for. ham- 
mocks, 1 do not know anything about venti- 
hitiot), though 1 am ready to learn. The 
small-anu*, as you say, are all old, worn- 
out, and would, I dare sny, not do much 
execution in battle. Our great guns, how- • 
evei-, are newer, and very good indeed 
That is an officer's cabin. He camipt lie 
down in it; he must go to sleoi) sitting, and 
tliere is noplace for the light to come through. 
We have a suigeou on bo.ai'J. That is his 
room. He is a properly qualified man, a 
Greek ; but when be is not aei% 1 serve crtit 
tlie medicines myself. When the men first 
join they arc always osking for medicine; 
but, tiaist me, w lien they have had a dose or 
tw.i, they leave off. 

T V ell, I am sorry you are gohjg, but it 
is belter to juit <.ff belbiii! sunset, or else 
we shall not be able to give you a salute. 
We might forget that it was sunset for a 
little while ; but the cutter anchoreil off the 
shore there, is sure to announce it with her" 
[guns. We never give sulutts after sunset. 

! 1 do not know why ; or wliy we give salutea# 
all: exc«pi that tljcy shake the sliip a good " 

I am sorry wc cannot hoist a flag fem you, be¬ 
cause we liaie not got one. M^y thanji^ ' 
for your I hope you .have not been 

dieujipointed. My shin is nut so flae or so 
clean as Admiral Slade^s. ^t then .d^tnii-al 
yiade has done a great deal for our' navy, in 
a very quiet and sensible manner. We ought 
to be very much obliged to him—.'and we are. 
There wa-s never an officer more able amd more 
popular# But we cannot learn everything at 
once; by and by there will he a great differaaice . 
in our navy. Therehas already Iwen ;in tnimenBc 
iiujirovcmcut,—there will Lu a greater. 

Aud so a good night to you, old gentle¬ 
man ; a more communicative easy-going 
fellow never mounted a hobbj'-horse. Ilritons 
aud Tiirks^ as you say, should be on , 
good terms. Come and smoke a pijM with 
me whan you are next ashore; we will have 
some bottled porter, and a yacn eff any ‘ 
length you please. 1 wonld sayii more, Wt 
tlie rusty mi of the ooimpantaa ladder ham 
given way in my bond ; and t am pme- 
cipitated into the boat with some indscoraiUL i 
and presently a salute nearly blows ns dVIt of' 
the water. Our boatmen (there are fin of ,■> 
them) pause upoi^ their oars as the guns ^ 
blazing. When iffiey cease, we take off'oar 5’: 
hats in acknowledgment, and the chatty o^.,. ‘ 
boy looks after us from his Shaky poop’’lg^f>j; 
we go upon our way. He is'Ww gowi^ ■!' 
ing with one of his omeera, and sseiiul mgmyV i 
satisfied with the w’orld in general. ' > , 

Although the Turks have poaMssed 
formidable navy for nentwei^ 
have almost itivariab^ been 


the great naval b&tfO! of 

















f, bif^ij^ thouaaiiA ’^(s&a 

• ftfiind ohaiued to.'i&e tair/iAa Teleitself 
'victovs. The 6l(| Ssilce 'Eovera^ -were' 
ntivigated by renegadlw'; aad even opiate as 

t e Battle 6( lTa.Yariud there were Rayah 
tatewains,' helmsmen, gunners, ou board 
the Turkish men-of-ww, eotnpelled to fifeht 
^gaiust their friends and co-rehgionists nnaejf 
the threats of itnmediatedeath from their Mos- 
lem masters. I ranst not lase this opportunity 
of relating an anecdbte once toM by a Greek 
g^tleman, illustrative of the attainments of j 
, the, Turks in seamanship five and twenty 
j^ears ago;— 

At the conclusion of the Greek insurrection 
' in eighteen 'hundi-ed and twenty-nine, the 
' Tiirks tWnfed every Greek out of their naval 
aetvice. Henccfoi’tli they were determined to j 
ficht, work, and navigate ,their ships them- > 
s^ves.' The first they could do indifferently | 
WOll, the second nud thh'd not at alL Tlie | 
seameirdi-aughte)! onboard ship by the marine; 
COJ»seiMptlou did not know the '\meor oven the! 
name of oiie single spar, block, or rope ; | 
and the officers were utterly ignorant 
of the tei'ms of the nautical vocabulary 
whereby to convey their orders to their men. 
Moreover, the men could not have understood 
them if they bad been .a.s learned in nau¬ 
tical slang as an Rnglish boatsw.ain or a 
Ratch skipper. Ip this dilemma, the Turkish 
nav^'inatimctors hit ujjon an ingenious pbiu. 
They .'Symbolised and named the various parts 
of vessel by wiythiug that came ne.arest 
to baud. They tied a peai*, for instance, to 
the inalnmaat, a pomegranate to the mizeu-! 
mast, a bunch of giapes to the foremast 
The poop Was distin^iimhed by a string of 
onions, the forecastle by a basket of figs, the 
ropes by vine leaves or boughs of trees ; the 
different sails by pipe-sticks, muttou-lioues, 
rice-bags, or any other convenient odds and 
ends. 

Here- was a new nautical dictionary in- 
' vented at ones: • * Haul down the pipe- 
stick.! ” “ Take two reefs hi the rice-bags ! ” 

; , *^and by the graperaasfc!” “Go forwaivl 
''. to ttih omon-ca.stle! ” were as good words of 
' command when the sailors understood them 
- fwhioh they soon learnt to do) as the correct 
>''OneS'; and men who ou their arrival on 
" Bhi|m 9 ar^ 8 C^^^ knew a clew-line from a 
,i;,;ikeage*ahefior, or stem from stern, speedily 
’*:'ja«julted a comjxitent knowledge of at least 
I.^Jl^'dififeremt parts of the ship. 

.___ 
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Owe wiib * landlmii a'ciulrous fise 

< \ , , A. weary f tameU ; 

^ .geliien pippin was bit sign 
,, ' , U|mq a, greep branch evtied. 

• He was a goodly Apple-tree 

With it^m I tflok my leiitire;“'- 
ffidtj'snil fnellowcd ji^efiy* ' 


|^|^{V'_'-,.He-ga»e me*efhit treotiire. 


• 'V*ftidW('e*i»e te that Mtiae'hMtel''greea ; 

v> {Ta]] taoby a gueet l^e-iringiag; 

• A Wciry fbott they uade^ 1 jfeon, 

. *!>d •ang-their uDpng. 

' ' * 1 ■ 

Idyrept to fake, my co^cL I made 
ph niattrces of green clover; 

Thd landlord with hit ovm broad thade 
CiirdfuUy tptead me over;' '' 

1 rotet—ctdkd'to pay the tcore. 

But, no 1 he gianUly bowetli: . 

' Now, root and fruit, for evermore, 

,^ud blcts Itfip while be growetU! 

, FLYING COACHES. 

MdNDAT the third of May, sixteen hundred 
and siatty-uine, was a stirring morning in 
Oxford. As fJi®. early light dawned, gown 
and town were pressing with eager steps and 
eager looks, into High Street; even the college 
authorities were awakened from their morn¬ 
ing slumbers. What was the cause ? Oxford, 
within tlie memory of midille-aged men, hatl 
witnessed more than one stirring scene. 
Along this s,ame High Street, in sixteen 
huudreil and forty-two, Charles the First 
rode from the light at Edgehlll with his 
two young sous, ami liis uejihcws, Maurice 
and fiery Rupert, and banners that hod been 
borne away,—but not in liiuniph,—and his 
red coats following. All the bulls rung out 
their, loudest jands, nud hooded dignitaries 
knelt humbly before his hjjijosVy, oflei'iug not 
only Oieir lives and fortunes, as the modern 
phrase goes, but tliefr chei isLed store of col¬ 
lege plate—soon atlenvaivJs iinoureuioiiiously 
takeu, and melted dow'ii, with scarcely a word 
of tlinnks from the Lord's anointed. Then, 
that fiaal Mulsuiumer day, sixieeii luuulred 
and forty-six, when the garrihon of Oxford 
marchedtout^ and, welcomed by no ghul cheers 
nor sweet chimes, the gallant Farliaineut 
troopers, heralded by the peremptory bl.isfs 
of the trumpet, as they passed along ou their 
noble grey chargers,—*• hell broke loose,” as 
Antony it Wooil ariiiablv remarks,—pioueers 
of freedom, as oar readers will rather coll 
them. 

But it was neither the triumph nor downfol 
of Ciiurch and King, that now summoued the 
early multitude into High Street: it w^— 
carefully noted down iu Antony’s diary, 
«a the most important event of the half year, 
“the first day that the flying coach Went 
from Oxford to Loudon iu one day! ” 
Stage coaches,—lumbering, wearying wag¬ 
gon-like vehicles—had long been in vogue ; 
and in one of these Autony k Wowl himself 
had paid his first visit to Loudon two years 
before, jogging along the rood at the rate 
of two or wree miles an hour the wearied 
tisavelleni lodging at night at Beaconsfield, 
and performing the journey in two days. 
It was no woudeii' tliat aU Oxfoi’d was in 
a lever of exeitemept, a journey of two 
dayA aowdsd, and cautsfA^ and galloped 
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into one da^ 1 Flftiy*fif’e miles between sunrise 
and sunset! What' iucretUbJa swiftness! 
Would that a picture of this wondrous 
machine had been preserved ; although &om 
representations of later specimens, Ave can. 
make a picture of it for ourselves, as it stood 
at the dopr of. the tavern over against All 
SoAils College, on that eventful morning, A 
huge wooden box, covered with leather, not 
much unlike the Lord Mayor’s state coach, 
minus the painting, the gilding, and the carv¬ 
ings ; with a great length of axletree, the wheels 
seeming to run away from the coach, and 
the coach box a veritable box, filled with 
ropes, and spare traces, and hammer, and 
screw drivers, and nails—contingencies of a 
journey to Loudon with several breaks-down 
inevitable. It was intended to ci^rry six, the 
usual uuiuher; and, as worthy Antony informs 
tis, it had a boot on each side: an ugly 
projection, not unlike a small seutry box at 
each door, in which additional passengers 
were s<'inietimes stowed, l)Ut intended, in tliis 
fiying coach probably for luggage. Master 
Antony Jl Wood, bound to London to consult 
the Cotton manuscripts, Mr. llallowav, a 
counsellor of Oxford (afterwards a judge), 
and four university men, took their seats; 
and then, according to the vice chancellor’s 
especial order, precisely as St. Maiy’s ebimes 
toiled six, oil' went the flying coach into High 
•Street, Avith its precious Ireight, followed 
doubtless, by the anxious fear’s of a wonder¬ 
ing crowd as to whether it would make its 
appearance in London, by the appointed 
time—seven in the evening—without some 
dreadful accident. 

Over Magdalen briilge, over Shotover 
Hill, along the pleasant road, startling the 
rustics as it flew. The public of High 
Wycombe and Beacoiisfield, where the pas¬ 
sengers, iu the old time, put up for the night, 
came out to g.axe at it. Tlirotigh Uxbridge and 
Acton, while the sun was yet liigh, along by 
desolate Sbepbei-d’s Bush,by the lonely gravel- 
pits, i»ast the gallows at Tyburn, past the Lord 
Mayor’s bauquetiug house, where that hon¬ 
ored dignitory was accustomed to'take his 
spiced cake and cool tankard after hunting 
tne hare in Marylebone fields, and finally 
down into-the Huyinarket, then full of inns, 
because of the market for hay. There, punc¬ 
tually and wonderfully, by seven of the clock. 
Master Antony informs us, “ we were all set 
down at our inn." 

Whether Oxford, although never remark¬ 
able for ,go-a-head wa 3 ’ 8 , took the initiative 
in this flying coach movement, wo know not; 
but, from the Oxford liistoriaii, wei'have the 
first account of this neck or-nothiiig travel¬ 
ling. We find from him too, that the ex- 
periiuent answered well, Avhile from other 
Murces we learn that nearly every town within 
fifty or sixtv miles of tlie metropolis soon 
Iwosted a similar conveyance. Bven Chester 
and Exeter were brought within three days’ 

jourAcy of lioudotti Sucli lUQcrVAt^tJus cchil4 
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aat iM passed :e[y(iiniy;Qy^i,byr',t 
rested , in teresia fn 
in Avaggous, anij in all the other goi^ "olf'-f 
ways oC 'traAreiling. Jhatices at 
sums denounced these flying coaches "as th^y 
ruin of the country, offering temptati^ 
country squires and squiressee to spend theifi.' 
money in London. Ilorse-funviture makets^,,. 
and carriers who, like Hobsoii, kept sio '- 
many nags for riders, but did not possess a, 
horse of their own, joined in the ontefy. ^ 
But, the public paid little heed, aud went, oh 
i establislung and p.atronising flying coaches ili , 
all directions. Bapid journeys to Beading 
could be had for seven sliiilings ; to Oxford 
for ten siiillings ; to Northampton for sixteen ' 
shillings. The fares of coaches that performed 
their journeys in two daj’S were from London 
to B-atli twenty shillings; to Bristol and 
I to Salisbury twenty-five Bhilliugs, There 
were, liOAveA'cr, other expenses, iu the form, 
of fees to co.ac1)inen, mich the iudignaut 
writer, from whose littHl pamphlet we have 
obtained the foregoing list of juices, carefully 
sets forth; it being his especial endeBAmur 
to prove that Flying Coaclies are a jiesti- 
leut invention, injurious alike to liorscs and ' 
mei^ to his Majesty’s excise, to liis lic^ 
subjects’ health and comfort, indeed to the, , 
best interests of the realm by land and W' 
Avater. . 

lliis little jiamphlet, by one John Cresset^ la 
; probably unique. The title as “ Beesons fw 
' Suppressing such Stage Coaches and Carav^"^ - • 

I as are unnecessary.and the date is sixWen' 
j hundred and seventy-two. The reader will ' 
jKirceive that the very title begs the question ; ■ 
but, logic has no share in John Cresset’s com' 
position, which is a specimen of a kim^ of 
argumentation not unknown to countiy 
gentlemen, even in the present day. That 
these coaches, especially when set up witkuj 
forty or fifty miles of LondoiTi, are one of .jtbe S ] 
greatest mischiefs that have of late ysays ! 
happened to the kingdom, is the intre^pp?^ ^ 
tory remark ; and this is enforced by 
poser, What encouragement is there 
man to breed horses, if that lazy, liala^\ of •:. 
riding to save their fine clothes be in4utemg 
in; for there are not ncai- a fourth part.^(^>; l 
saddle-horses that used to be keptl ^ 

“even the Largest stage coaches^ tbe,, 
Chester, and Eideter, each with, forty 
a-piece, carry eighteen passengers a 
or from London, which comes 
hundred and seventy-two persons ni - 
j’ear; now, would not these pasTOn^re.':^ ^ 
quire many more horses if they rode 1., 

I more, his Majesty’s excise suffers, foi: 
four or five tiwel in a coach tog0thei*,f 
twenty or more in a caraA’ani'gtQtlbment'.^^ 
ladies, without servants, and,<fofisleiibe 1 
drink on the road ; now traTeUbig'’^=ii 
i back is dronthy work j mofepvey,. if 


hat'^be 


men have, their servants u^hi tbiii 
must drink, the excised ale, apd here¬ 
of the small driidE- -brewed jhy 


Mi,r 












betots at« I'jeq^ii^'^ i<»r nalcea. 

gdod ftir iia4e, wbei«a4'tibsBa mi(ioMOTO«i 
coBcbes actually save jtesple’fl ^tbes.” 
iWly dreadful 1 

Wliat will the reader thinh of the foUdW' 
iug outEt for a traveller 1^ 8tago<coa<Ei 
in the reign, of CSiarles the Second! 

, “ Now in coaches gentlemen weaa: a silk airit, 
an Indian gown with a sash, silk sto<^*': 
ines, and oeaver hate, and carry noi 
other with them, hecauee they escape the wetl 
, and dirt.” Why geSttlemen even used coaches I 
to go to and from their country houses, and to 
pay visits: an unpardonahle crime in the eyes 
of John CWsset. Tlien this pleasant means of 
escape &om the wet and dirt causes country 
gentlemen to make journeys to London, and 
country ladies too, anti then they must buy 
lino clothes there, and then they get into 
a perverse way of wanting everything from 
Xiondon, whatever itrost®. Nor is the con¬ 
sumption of food at the inns so great, since 
these coaches were sid up. “ A coach with 
fotu' horses carries six passengers ; a carav.-in 
‘ • witli four or five carries twenty or five-atid- 
■'* twenty ; but when they come to an 
inn, they club together for a dish or two of 
meat, and spend not above twelvejvenco or 
sbtteenpenco a-pieoe, though they sleep there. 
Take the grand roads of England, York, 
Exeter, Chester; there are about five hundred 
- inns on each ro^ and these coaches do not 
''call at fifteen or sixteen; so the landlords 
must be ruined.” This immense number of 
inns must have included every litUe wayside 
public-lionse, but strongly coiToborates the 
remai'k of contemporary writers, as to the 
great oonsumption of beer and ^s, as well 
as to tho great traffic along the prineijud 
roads at this time. Ajeenrduag to Cresset, 
there must have averaged neowy three luas 
to eveiy mile. 

Lomion herself da a loser by this tre- 
mendons innovation. It Ls not very 
dearly made out; but Mr. Cresset was cre¬ 
dibly assured tLat some most worthy tradcs- 
' 'men have very much fallen in tlm world. 
Is Is not impossible, however, that the plague 
year, and the fire of Loudon, the extrava¬ 
gance of the court, and the wretched mis* 
.govemmejSA of the countiy, might have 
aecoonted for same trifling part of the com¬ 
mercial pressure of that day. Mr. Cres- 
aet’s illustraticu supplies a curious trait 
of the old London tradesnum’s house* 
keeping. “There are several handicraft 
tratfesm an therein who kept twenty or thirty 
journeymen at work, and spent a quarter of 
beeC and a oStreasq of mutton a week in their 
houses,, who sbico these Tunning stages and 
carava^ have set hove fttUmt to a couple, 
of appiieaiiedtl'* JSie tiJls ua that lodgings in 
and six ahUIinght^ wodk, 

„ thMTwrsoBa who t6ok &eoi dnijtog their 

disy hetiliqddbh: had thnjk meals fitted ftom. 


the, «Sok%' sl^, Sit. dottbla; the jm'ee of tho 
Irak. Be also aumtionsthat.in. the longer 
stagas thi^jn changed coachmen four times 
andf few paasengers mve less than t wehrepence 
to each ooaehman. The fares from London to 
Exeter, York, or Chester, were fifty i^lllng^ 
in the summer, and forty-Svs shillings in the 
winter (in the old lumberii^ coaches the 
price was forty shillings); there was also the 
passenger’s share for the coachnmn’s drink 
on the road, which he calculates at aiiout one 
shilling and six})euce odditioBal each jour¬ 
ney. Now, when all these expenses ai-e 
added together, judge, says he,, whether men 
may not hire horses all along the road cheaper i 

John Cresset gathers himself up towanls. 
the end for a powerful peroiution; “ Thirdly, 
these coaches can neither prove .advantageous 
to health, or business; for whatadv,-uitnge can 
it bo to a man’s health to be called out of 
their beds into these coaches an hour hefuro 
day, to be hurried in them from place to 
place, till one hour, or two, or tln^eo within 
night, insomuch that after sitting all day iu 
the summer time, stifled with heat and choked 
with dust, or in winter time starving and 
fi-eeziiig with eoltl, or clicked with filthy ftigs, 
they are often brought to their inns by torch¬ 
light, when it is too late to sit up to get a 
sapper, and next morning forced into the 
coach 80 early that they can get no break¬ 
fast. Is it for a man’s health to rido 
all day with strangers, oftenKmes sick, an¬ 
cient, or diseased peraons, or young children 
crying 'f Is it for a man’s health to travel 
with tired jades, to bo laid fast in foul ways, 
.and forced to wade ii)* to the knees in mire ? and 
sit in tlie cold till teams of horses can be sent 
to pull the coach out ? or the tackle, p'earch, 
or ailetree broken, or the rudeness of a surly, 
dogged, cursing, ill-natured coachman ! No; 
let mim and women travel on horseback 
agaiii.” 

TraveHing on horseback, hou'cver, was not 
altogether a primrose path iu those tlay.s, 
as the following chapter of aocidenbi set 
down by worthy Henry Newcome iu his 
characteristic diary will show: “ The weatlier 
being good tbisdivy, we sit out about nine. 
By that time we had rid a little above two 
miles, my cousiu Hannah fell in a diy dit(&, 
and palled her horse upon her, and cut her 
head very sadly. I was much affected at it, 
and would have been content to have turned, 
again. But tve txirnod into a' little town 
called Newton, to Mr. Tret’s, the minister’s 
house, and got the wound dressed and balsoux 
put into it, aud the wound bound up, and aim 
was very hearty, and concluded after two 
hours stay to ,go forward. We came next to 
St. N^t’s, which was but ten toUes, but Mirs. 
Baseline liobmson, obe of our company, 
was tired, and ready to faUi' off her horse ; 
thsK 1 was forced to take her [that is, on 
the piBIoa behind hua} and Bose, his' 
daughter, rode sibgle nine! miles; but then it , 
rained, and waa so. cold on thitt phun chain- 










paigne between St, Neots and Cossbridge^ 
that Eose wjis weaay, iui<3 we weue foaeed to. 
cbange again. Bat Mrs. Katberi'ae eoeddiisot 
ride, iuBoamcb that we were fenced - to 
go at a foot-pace, and it was late and nduing;” 
The wretched equestrians were therefore com¬ 
pelled. to seek tao nearest wayside inn, where 
they metwith wretched lodging, and still Woi-se 
company. Alter getting to Cambridge, where 
they had littlo, pleasure from the incessant 
rain, they set oat on their return, intending 
lor St. Neots that night; “ but in our way also 
were strangely prevented. Airs. Eobinson was 
thrown off her hoi-se at the bridge, and 
dragged by the feet in the stimip. She got 
up, was dirtied a.adly, but yet uuhuvt; and 
after lialf-an-hour’s stay, wo essayed to march 
again, aud at the towu'’s emi met onv uom- 
paaiy coming ou foot back again, whicii much 
amazed me. But we were for. ed to retum 
back lo our inn again, for my poor cousin 
Hannah w-as fallen into a pond, and so we got 
the s.ame lodging, got her to bed, and were 
forced to stay at Cambridge this night also.” 
It is not dilMcult to imagine (John Civoset to 
the coutnaiy, iiotwithstauding) with wluit 
<leliglit Airs. Eobinson, wet and weary, aud 
cousin ITaimuh, with her broken Itead aud 
Iter cold baih iu the pond, would have hailed 
the Elyitig Coacli. 

But merciless .John Cresset will give them 
no qnai-ter. To tlie argument that sick 
perstms fiutl the benefit of thorn, he 
answers, “ if they must ride, let tliem ride in 
the long wagon coaches, which will do no 
harm—if prohibited within forty miles 
(if L(mdon.” If poor }t<'o|jle are extra¬ 
vagant enough to travel, ‘^it is not fit that 
they should be encouraged in their pride, ami 
suifiu'ed to ride amongst gentlemen, or like 
persons of honour in a coach with four or six 
horses.” In conclusion,.lohnCresset,who would 
have made a most siicce.«ftfdl Protectionist 
leader at the present day, declares solemnly that 
Plying Coaches arc a humbug; tells the public 
tJiat it has been imposed upon, and mentions 
many worshipful jnstioes at the quarter ses¬ 
sions who “ have certified to His Majesty aud 
his honourable Privy Commil the great mis¬ 
chiefs o(s:asioned by these conches.” He 
concludes with tlie recomuiendation that one 
coach only bo allowed to each shire town, 
ami that, to start but once a-week, “to 
go tliroiiglx with the same horses they 
set forth witli, and not to travel above 
thii-ty miles a day. Thus regulated, they 
would do little or no barai, ospeciaJly if all 
be suppressed within forty or fifty miles of 
Loudon.” 

We do not know wlmther any answer to 
this stinging little pamphlet ever appeared; 
but so eiirnest were J^ohn Cresset and Ida 
supporters to put down tho enormity of 
‘fiyiug coaches, tnat the following^ year the 
' same pamphlet, scaredy altered in a word, 
was republished under the more attradtive 
title of “The Grand Ckmoera, of England 


Shcplahwdl?*' 3 
however; 

swift trelkelling^und flying ooaohee 
jnspiteof cwcasionala(»id^tBkHuriagthen^- X 
ter the greater number aeem to have been &id 
amde; this being rendered necessary, eep»- 
eiallyintlie more distant parts of the country, 
by the unsafh state of tho reads, mfd the 
danger of sndden fiooda. A sad instance oi 
tlie flatter is recorded in the Domestic^ 
Intelligence, of sixt(»eu hundred and seventy- 
nine. A coach between Boston and Lia- 
coln, was carried away by the violence 
of the October floods, when all the six pae- 
sengers, together with tho horses, were 
drowned, and the coachman narrowly escaped. 
Ealph Tboresfay, iu his Diary, sixteen Imii- 
dred and seventy-eight, mcnta'ons that all the 
stages in Yorkshire were also taken ofl’ the 
road at the approodi of winter. When 
ill Hull, suffering severely from ague, his 
father hired one for their sole use to bring 
them both to Yoik; an arrangmont that weu 
suited the sickly youth, but which as littlo 
suited the stout Y^orksliire clothier, his fatbor, 
who could not endure the offeniiuacy of that 
way of travelling. In summer time, the ■ 
chief ibuiger was from iiighwaymen, who ' 
sometimiis collected iu considerable nuin-^ ' 
bers. Thus, in the B.anie Domesti* ’ r 
Intelligence, we read that “several paai' r 
senger^ both men and w(imen, to tfre 
munber of fifteen, going in three <a> four 
coaches toward Bath and ^l^istol, were set 
upon by some highwaymen (supposed to be- 
siJdiers), weU armed, about StaKechai'ch^ im ■ 
Oxfordshire [a very desolate part at this 
time) who robbed them all of vejy con-^i , 
siderable value.” For such dangers, t^ state 
of the roads was chiefly answerable; oc, 
rather the country gentlemen, whose huai- ‘ 
ness it was to keep them in order; but whd' 
never did so uatil compelled by louiL Acts (ff 
P.arliam(mt to have them mended now aod 
then. . '. ■ 

Thirty years afuer Antony il Woodki' ii'; 
coach peiformed its eventful journey, ' 
tlie Vice-chancellor’s regulations were just i 
the same, aud the fare, as then, 
shillings. Fixim the lively account tho . ’ 
tator gives of his journey np to London, froa*' 
Sir Eoger de Goverly’s, with Mrs. Bat^, . i; 
Arable the great foi’tune, and the 
aud tlie qn^er, wo find that he. 
veiled at much the same speed aft 
stages did, eo bitterly denounced by 
Cresset forty yeara before. The boots of the i-> 
Oxford^ flying coach would, however, hft^ li 
been of advantage here; for h&teilAus 
captain’s hatf-pi£« was placed near thc oofti^'<7) 
man, and tho drum behind tho .-7 

tlien “oinr dank bag” was fixed,in *■ 

the coach. Thus ' our gro^i^lgisaiii^l^ftnt^V 
Midithftir sons joltftd along- 
ombaiiy, until 
.and tfroused. the 
coaftlmian 
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V 


WOEl?S 


(CoadnetoAbj' 


r»i| 9 llV(S^g the laaila post (H}aohes, that 
jntld porfoim their journey the avei ige 
Ite of from eight to ten miles an hour— 
lying coaches indeed ' 

Moil coaches, and fljing conehos aie alike 
vJieeti 110 longei, and then hips and mis 
nape are among the things passe 1 a«ay lor 
eru bometiiiies cimuBing incidents nciurred 
during these long journeTs, and the ver^ 
upsets, the etickmgs fast in the mud an 1 
afanns of highwaymen foimed stones to 
amuse stay at home liieu Is, oi news loving 
gentlemen at the eienttig cluls Some 
times, these annoyances pioduced more im¬ 
portant results, as ab >ut a Jiuiidi cd an I twenty 
years ago. Mi W found 
Ml W, foi it IS only by Ins initial letter 
thithe has been handed doivn to pusUiity, 
was aLoudon mercliont will to do in the well 


giey district, winch marked that especial 
tiial to the wheels and axle trees ot dying 
coaches, the Chalk Hills But, if they, 
ascended one side of each eminence slowly 
they descended the othn quickly enon'h, 
mu Mr W eyed every hill that rose m- 
foie them vfcij gloomily But thanks to the 
shoeless childion who ran along beside them, 
scotching the wheels with small stones, 
they got on very well going up hill but, 
downTidl, the coach whiiled along fashi and 
fister, vnd at last actually oveitumeil 
I ntunately it came down on i soft 
place—i bank of sreen turf 'Jhepassen- 
geis were ston extricated fiom thiir piis m. 
Ml W found 1 c h id cseajied iinhuit but twi 
of the foui insi Us weie set (i eh hi mst 1 As 
to the Woudei itlay with bittiii d si U s and 
bi ken axletiee, and ill chance ot fuithii 


to-do days ot C edge tin J nst ameiehuitoverUonvcjance by tint niichme wis given np is 
whom the stonns of lit had pissei lightly impossible 


He was the eldest s m of a met eh lut m 1 as 
his inly liothei had evinced nine inelinatioii 
lot loiming tliaii fir th* quut pin suits ot 
the i luiittug house his tathei bought liim a 
e mniissun in th( aiiin and hi [ucithelthe 
pi s| Clous business tothceldei sun riieso 
boys h 1 1 been sfci ugh itt lelw I in i hildhi u i, 
an I until the f ithi i s death when a slight 
diffeieoce juduci 1 ibittei quaiiel, indthe 
btotheis pal ted, detcinuiied to ete each cthei 
llo moi e The yoimgei went ibi o id w ith his 
r)igiBlient Tt was said he went to Aine 
tioa, ami then, the eldei alli aether lost sight 
of huu, while he, luthe old house in Git it 


Wh It w IS to be done 1 ‘ W iit f n the next 
coach th it t imt past, said tin ei hmnu 
“ and it thei was looni go on iii it J he 
twoiinlmit I issengeis lesohed to avail lh< m- 
selves of tl su tstion and 1 ct i loi, i 
coieh wxs seen destenhng the iinluekv lull 
It w ishaiU I, their aat lo in toi tw v m i hs, 
Ml W an 1 the other passtn^n t k thru 
pliees in th 1 undon Exjness in I iway 
they wint Ihr insides c nsi tel il two 
cnuntivintu alilyveiy Inn Is nirly diessed, 
w h) displ IV e I i ,old MuitJ b >\—iiu st 1 1 lies 
t tk smift th n—and a yeung vvoi 
■voiy phmly vttiicd, but pie win, inllaly- 


3t Helens, passed thnty years ol tmifty t nl, likt 
JtOt wholly uuielieved by holidays, but lul ] Ihe chalk 1 ills weiesafilv «iurmounlid ind 
days whirfi were only of a single diy,au’ the liivtlleis went onplcisuitlv eiiou„h to 
sTlttSb extended no iarther than t hels i,anl Wobuiii hut theie was diugn now <f being 
Btorfney, save on one memoi ible oc asion,istuck fistmtheUobuiiibinds—indeed it the 


Urhen hq strotcljied asiai ns Kppmg, and actu 
«Uy bTienUMp’ ee da vs be y oil 1 the hearing of 
hcloP At length a summons cime foi 
^ W. to undertake a veiitiblu louiney—a 
jouyney <9 N'ottmgham wheie a cousin re 
tUed, aud,asMriW believed this cousin to be iiion inxuusly obsiived the 
itui nearest roldiioii now, luui wIS anxious to ing in at the ill close 1 doors 

^ *4 « seel 


waters were it ill ont of beint' j lungi I into a 
mud bath Ihe hixpitss tc il i il ng an I the 
wheels were derplv indm ledccplv imbelded 
in wet grivel The lily e ist in iiixnus 
look towards the bisket lehmd ml yet 

w it 1 leak 
Ihey sunk 

^ in an lugmg his iftnrs, as he harl decpci and d cpti into the miie, aiul 
>family, the jourtuv ot one huudiel nly by the nil cl a c)unti>iiiina tram ot 
jUWW twenty-six miles was dell 1 mined upin horses was the Ltpress pullei out upon 
and his fiiendswne vei> eaieful tone fiima Hr passem^ois alighted, wet 
HP tpihcpartKuIai eoaehto wlnrh leshoulliaiid aiigiy, and leiimed ilmosttothe knees, 
xud at lenjth they fixed but the young xionnn boie the innovanca 
Jl|M tite '^oadei a mw stipC nud six, 

^l^g a sfiOUt piachuie foi half a do/ m uisi h s, 
bmlt, with iciielnl driver and stiong 



tjuielly uii when Mi W, who hid bem 


Punctually it six orloek one hue 
ipoinuig, air W got into Ins pi ue 
id 0 ^ iiom the Axe lun, Alrlcimnn 
lU went the tfaveUeis (fmi precious 
plmMiUtly and sately, lo the v ill ige of 
.^^trwrtjihttt heie tUo wonder ehowed 
At Baustabie the black 
ij^atoMponed, bat lirf ojiipion could 
AA'IldlaiMd by tlm passeugen, it bsmg 
.eHfO^raly fbr the coachman’s pn- 
^iptered draairy, dii^. 


struck with hr 1 gentle maniwis expiesscd a 
hope that hei luggage ha I i eeivcd n i injury, 
she smiled mouinfully ‘ It is of n> gieat 
V due, she said ihe traces whuh h 1 1 been 
bioktn were quickly mended, and the coach¬ 
man summoned the passengers to re enter. 

‘ Yes yes ’ sail one ot the giiitlcuien,' tre 
had uicu be quick, that we niav pass the 
next live 01 six miles befoie the sun goes 
down ’ 

< Mo danger of highw lymeu here, I pre¬ 
sume 1 ’ said Ml W 

“ Why, that 3 fat more than I can watraoi^” 








NEA^ 


attorned the first speaker ; “the folk in yonder 
‘Hogstyo honses —and it ia a gO(id name 
for them—have hut a bad report hereabout; 
and from thenco to BroughUm highwaymen 
pick up somewhat sometiniea.” 

A loud acrciun from the lady now inter¬ 
rupted the conversation; the arquehvisjide 
bottle and tlie fan were put in requisition, 
and she stoutly refused to go any further on 
any cousi«leratiou whatever. 

“ Come, come, madam,’* said the coachm:u), 
“ here are four gentlemeu to protect you, and 
besides, we shall do it before sunset.” At 
length, having given her gold watch to one of 
the gentlemen, who promised to put it into 
his boot should a highwayman appear, and 
having slowe<l away the gold snuff-ctox uuder 
the cushion, the lady entered the coach. 

“But what is the matter with you, my 
dear?” said Mr. W., surprised by the deadly 
pfdeuess of the young wonmn; '■'you need 
not be afraid of highwaymen ” 

The young woman shook her head. “ God 
grant we may'mect none!” said she. 

Tlic coach now set off, and the snuff-box 
lady in a little time recovered her spirits, and 
was cliatting away ; but it wius strange to mark 
the anxious looks of tlie young woman. “ Are 
we near Bronghtoii, sir 1 ” was her (juestiou 
before they liad proceeded much more thiui a 
mile. 

.. “ No, we vv.aut five miles yet to it," said the 
gentleman wlio had nimle the remark about 
the highwayman; “don’t be afraid. Have 
you anything valuable 1” 

The young'woman cast down her eyes, 
w'liicl) were tilled with tears ; “Nothing valu¬ 
able,” said she, “ but what I would not lose, 
for a hundred pounds.” 

“ Well, if so, my young maiden,” said the 
gentleman, “give it to me, and if, shall e’en 
go iuto my other boot. Some. keepsa.ke ?” 

“ Olt no, sir, only a box of my father’s—a 
snuff-box, th.i.i he would not part with, for one 
set with diamonds.” 

“ It must be a valuable one indeed,” said 
the lady scornfully; and the poor young 
woman burst into tears, 

Mr. AV. fixed his eyes kindly on her. “And 
your father sets great store by, it 1 ” 

“Oh yes, sir ; it was given him by his 
brother more than thirty years ' a^.” 
,Ijlie drew from her under pocket , a 
small silver snuff-boxi and put it into Mr. 
W.’s hand. 

It was well that she did not relinquish her 
hold of it, for the old man started, and with 
clasped hands exclaimed, “The very box I 
gave to my dear brother the day he came of 
age!” 

The London Express rolled on to Brough¬ 
ton, and there the young woman, alighted, 
and there Mr. W. alighted ; and he was soon 
in the ^or cottaj^e to whicii his brother, 
now a disabled officer on Imlf-pay, had re¬ 
tired, clasping t^at hand which for thirty 
years had never been placed in his, aim 


kissing his pretty 

eneo he had been ulieonstSous;' ' , 

-■ - ■h-' 
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NEAll THE PANTHEON. * 

Tn® resident in Paris who does not'Ihrft'\ 
in the fasliiouable quarters thereof; wltoto;', 
purse oomjiels him to exist upon the ncflur- - ^ 
riture simple et fortifiante of a student^ ?; 
hotel, instead of jiayjng daily ■visifij” iiik'i 
Vachette’s, or even to the Diner de "PaiWj , ^ 
generally choo.ses the ucighbourliood of 
ranthljou for his quarters. For, hereabouts; 
he may have the wildest kind of social'’ ; 
liberty. He may wear the Ixat ho plenses-io , 
adopt, without remark; he may give free ' 
vent to the exuberance of his fancy in the .' 
matter of trowsere. Nobody will interfere , 
with him, if he have a relish for a pipe ia - 
the Palace gardens close by. Having had 
his two dishes for breakfitst, about ten, \i<th • 
his half bottle of vin ordinaire, he should be ’ 
off to his business—perhaps to tlie dissecting- ; 
room of a hosjiital, or to the studio of some 
great painter, his master. But the day is 
cloudless, and tlie Pantheon stands out against > 
the intensely blue sky, reminding him of a ^ 
sketch by llowlHs, ■' 

Onsvicha day the disseCting-room or i^- 
close atmosphere of a studio is iiisiipportdl^W 
To stroU out, p.<ist the interminable book-st^^ 
cranuued with yellow-covered books; toinS^ 
a friend, and then saunter ^^nto the C' 

bourg gardens, to promenade wldie th%8^p4 
of one of the regiments is playirtm 
taiulyamore pleasant proceeding. TOeruis u ■■’j 
laziness in the very air ; it is impossibJeiib duf , ' 
anything worth speaking about. And tbenpt 
if the stroller be ah artist, may he not, ih.hlii^ 
walk, study charaeter? Th^e are, unfal^ . 
pily, twenty different ways of recouciltog tfiaiu 
conscience to idleness. On some iuoreih^,|'’ 
of lassitude the artist rises wit|( weak 
the medical student wakre'With an unsti^i^Ji 
hand; the writer jumps dtit of bed 
reflection that the brain wants relaxatroit'm^Vi 
repose, like the bo<ly; thegovernmeui'dfliOTli'.; 
is disturbed from his sleep by the siigg^et^f! 
that a day in bed will strengthen 
rally delicate constitution, and that' ® 
certificate must certify to that fketvf' 
prima donua, rising with a slight 
feels that to sing at the concert' She is. 
to perform at that morning wctuld'ba-*"" ' ' 

ness. And thus we all cheat ourseifved' , 
sioiially. 

These of .seif-decrif:, 

fear, a Utt)^|^ frequent with 
tlemen who are supposed to 8tudy%(^ 
Pantheon. On such occasions thef r' 


quetaire in the iffiade of the tril^iine4.^ 
trees; others Watriiing the evolull^'' 
soSilers jiff the king wmk tbhi^' 
fitoih th^f’Palaoe to'^e 


''’It- 
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made for the Oosorio des Lilacs. Here may tobacco is frc-ely borrowed, .and as freely lent; 
be seen excellent s.un])les of the Paris student; clouds of smoko rise, into the air; the 
from the beardless young fellow with hi.s officers unceremoniously liglil their cig.ar- 
rough luit ui)on the back of his he.id, and his ettre from their men’.s jiipes; the coiiun-als 
extremities cased in trowsers lilting him like gronp together as the sergeants group 
gaiters; to the solemn student, with his together; and the lienlenaiits chatter apart, 
dingy volume nnfler his am, spectacles on while a few privates hop abmit to the 
hie nose, aiid his cravat tied cai-eleasly polka which the regimental hand is play- 
abont bis thro.al. Hei-o. too, arc gi'oups of ing. It is a gay scene of cheerful lite. 
ladies knitting; and whole squadrons of The- officers, with their hands buiied 
bon'ne.s. with infinite varieties of the Paris deep in their w-onderfully-capacious searlet 
Iciby.erawling, and squeaking, and tottering, trowsers, bulging from their reinai-k.-ddy 
ami Uimhling about them. All the boys small waists, Inugb, and talk, Jiud smoke 
are little Boldiors ; and those young fellows and forget to look rigid and military ; h-idies 
w-ho are not aspiring drummei-s are mimic cluster about, talking lively things;” .students 
generiils. To the serious observer, the recruits, four abreast, fuid ann-in-arin, stroll round 
jiavcidled out in detachments of six, and oceu-- the large elide ; and gvisette.s, in i.lioir siiow- 
pyiiig the ground from the steps of the Palace white caps, and little black mantles, chattel- 

gardens up to the gat.c.s of the Park, look sad about the last quadrille Chiuoise they 

snecimens of military glory. -As they make danced at (he Oloserie. These gronjvs; with 
tflbir first attempts to sliouldcrai-ms ; as they children diasing huge wash-leather fdol- 
Toeoive the rough thrusts of tlie pqqiery little balls in every direction ; ami a lew old men 
drill sergeants; .as they undergo the minute in- Running themselve.s on the benehe.s; make up 
spcctioii of the comimmdiug officer (wlio lias! a scene to which the fountain Itefore the 
a imsli for one, an angry word for another, | palace, and (he Bjih-ndid row.s of trees le,-i-'- 
.and a threat for a third), their set ex- hig to it, furnish a pretty b.at-kgnuueI. 

pressiou of featnvo gives^ to lliem a For t!ie student who is inclined to be 

. ile.'idened look, that has ranethiiig awful idle to h.ave :i .seeiio like this will,in five 
;,itt it. Their eyes are fixed, locking forward; ■minutes’ walk of his hotel is to bepouevlully 
the head is held stiflly; the lips iu-c mi tiou- templed. When he is tired of (he s-vl- 
■■■liC89; .ail volition apiveiii-s to be at .an diers, bo cun stroll into the splendid 
end. At the sergeant’s word of com- kitchen gardens of the iiuhiee, to w.-dch 
maud firelocks are shouldered ; thou the groivth of the vines, oi- to .suitV tin- 
lowered; then the right h.-md is u]>on the | perfume of the friiit-blo,s.soms. Tlicu, theu-is 
cari.ouchc-box; then the cartouche is lifted ' a little cafe, aksolutely in the jKil.u-e grounds, 
to the inuuth, and inserted hi the musket ; under tlie sli.ade of some in.-igiiiticeut trees, 
then (he ramrod is ap]>lied ; and the brigJit Thence he may lounge jvastlheorangoi-y, lot he 
rode rise .ind fall along the line with (ho pre- pretty g.-irdeiis cJo.se to the palace, sun-oiimled 
ckion of steam nmehitiery ; then the mus- by statues of the queens of Fr.anee, Here the 
ket is again shouldered. Those who have children of the m-ighbourhood sw-arm ; h-re 
been in any degree skew or a.w'fcward, are priests, in thin bl.ack cassoi-ks uml tliree-cor- 
savagoly reproved ; then tlie officer makes a iiered hats, walk lri.^ul-ely about; .and 
liash with his sword at a musket dangling ladies sit to read i-om.auees or work emhi-oi- 
carelessly, or seiaips a man’s cap, and imts it dei-y; while dozens of little boats swim about 
piuntily upon his head as a soldier sliould.wear the fountain basin, and tw'o swans receive 
it. All tli« men stand like statues, and appe.aT their daily supply of biscuits de lllicims from 
HO closely to resemble one another, that you the paddling, screaming, delighted little 
wonder how thej- sort themselves, ami recog- ship-owners. 

nise (heir oompanions when they are once When the burning niiilday sun drives 
dispersed. At a word they presently the idler from the gardens, the palace of 
tell nil one knee (that which was observed the Luxembourg, built for hlarie de 
''encaif'd in a leather band to preserve the Medicis—^which the geniu.s of Rubens was 
scarlet trowters from the dust) to receive a employed to decorale—remains to be visited, 
charge of imaginary cavalry; then they rise In the two hundred and thirty yeai-s 
and ju!v.-ince one step at a time, witli their durhig which the palace has .stood, how 
bayonets pointed at an adyiuwing enemy; in many scones of ten-ible interest h.-ivo pas.sed 
i-ealityata formidable row|f^ughing nurses within its walls; upon how-much ruined 
«td rielighted children, A'-wmu rolls, and greatne^ have its iron gates turned ! Here 
middeiily Ihe^ stack their muskets; the the^Dowager (jueen of Siiaiu, widow of 
rigidity of their ffioes is relaxed : and tliey the'fii-sfc Louis, and daughter of the Regent, 
^paway to join tire crowd gathering abont passed hor -widowhood and dioth Here 
the hanu posted half-way down the avenue. Jinbeus’sdecoratlousandillustrations ofMarie 
How they are playing all kinds «jf practioal de Medicis were exhibited; and here were first 
jokes -with one another. Mats are knocked off ; shown to the public, in seventeen hundred and 
»iQck fights go oil; unoljserved pulls of the fifty, a few of the best works of the old masters 


, ears are given; and jokes ai*e piayed oven j in the possession of the Royal Family, which 
f ' the ow^s. Pipes jHXxkiee^ M beoasie the nucleus of that splendid collection 
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now gathered within the walls of 
' the Lonvro. lint when, in sovenlecni hnudred 
and seveuty-uinc, Louis the Sixteenth gave 
the pulnee to his brother, tiie Count de Pro- 
%ence (afterwai'ds Louis the Eigliteeuth), 
L'uliens's juetnresand the works fonuiug tlie 
jsiblie gallery vere removed, ami set apart to 
lie aiUied to the collection in the Louvre. 
While the gloom of the lievolution was over 
(he eaiiital, dark days fell upou the palace. 
I’lTM'iitly, however, it was dccorat(*d lor the 
Liri-etory ; then for the SenatlJloiiservateur ; 
tlieii again, in eigliteeii huiidivd and two, a 
gallery of old uinstors was Oi'llectcd w'itlilu 
its walls, to he withdrawn fiiudly to till np 
gM]is in the Louvre gallery iu eighteen 
hiiniirod aud lilleun. Jt was (hat same Count 
de Provence, who once held the palace as 
liis ]iiiva(e properly, aud who gave im- 
jidi-laiu-e to the building afterwards occu- 
jiied ),y Ids ehamber of pc'-rs, by order- 
iiia I hat a, gallery of jiainliugs by modern 
I'Teueli artist.s should he formed in one of the 
w nigs. To carry out this project some of the 
nioii; renunkable cxample.s of Preiich art 
U) th.- Louvre and the royal pidaces were 
I’enioxed tiilher. Thi.s extiilutioii, W'hich 
iiiehul. ■} some celebrated works by Jtavid 
(Lo-., :m', 1 Ccrard, was opened to the jniblic 
lor the lirst time in eighteen Imndred and 
ei'.d'l' ' 11 . And tliis collection is now' free to 
:di \.ii'' ]i'i\e:ia Jiour to spare, aud who are 
•.ii’ined with passports. 

The way to the, gallery, up a iiaiTow stone 
•stairexse, is not im])rcssive. It i.s unlike 
a J’h cncli ajiju’oaeh to an art-galh ry, nl- 
rhoiieli it might scive such a ]iuri)ose 
without noliee iu England. A ring at a 
bell on llie lirst lloor sunuiions uii ini- 
j iU-tanl ]ierson iu a cocked hat, and green 
;uid red li^erj, vdm examines the appli- 
caiiLhs passport, takes his cane ^for the 
tart of wliich he charges him two sous) 
auil Jets him loose in tiie galleiy. The pic¬ 
tures iu the collection are, generally, very 
well known : it is with the coiiyists that the 
i.’de &t udeut’s interest will lie. Here ho is cer- 
t.!.i)i to meet some friends ; and, as he strolls 
fioni one easel to another, with a lively 
word for each acquaintance, and a criticism 
oil each cojiy, the time flies ouwai’d to liis 
perfect satisfaction. 

These copyists arc a peculiar class in Paris, 
who supjily the picture-market iu all parts 
of the world, but mostly in Paris, with imita¬ 
tions of popular iKtintings. The visitor, entei'- 
ing t)ie gallery for the tii’.st time, if he liavo 
been many weeks iu Paris, knows almost every 
picture. <Jo])tes of them are to be seen in any 
quarter of the capital: they are heaped up fti 
the, shops iu the Hue do Seine—they choke up 
the gateway's on the Quai Voltaire—they 
dangle iu the wind outside the gales of the 
Louvre. And here they are by dozens, lying 
ag.aiiist the walls, under the originals. Pour 
pomons, with their easels ingeniously grouped 
within the narrowest possible space, are paint¬ 


ing Scheffer’s Charlotte Corday: three dis¬ 
tinct copies of llosa Bonhein’s masterly 
Ploughed ITeld are peeping from the canvas ; 
De la Itoche’s Death of (^oeen Elizabeth is 
being reproduced on foui-'ov five diflerent 
scales: the pictui-c of the Last Victims of 
the ileigu of Terror, by Muller, with Andi*!! 
Cher'er as the central figure, is being cither 
copied wholesaie, or being uicr.ilcs.-ily dis¬ 
sected into “ studies some copyists taking 
ouly the he-nrl of the jwt: othci*s snatch¬ 
ing the face of a lenificd woman. Tlie 
young Princes in the Tower, by ]>c Ja- 
iloche, ai-e being as mercilessly mnvdcred by 
two copyists as they were, in reality, by the 
hired a6isa.ssinB. One glance at these imi¬ 
tators, however, is more iiitercnting and 
jdeasing than two at the copies. JMauy are 
women—some young women—ncglitgeutly 
dressed. Their cloaks and bonnets are 
put .aside in a heap, and .some black lacif 
or a cormettifth handkerchief, is gracefully tiied 
ov< r the Load. They bavc gi ucrally a sad, 
careworn, business look, and they jiroeeed 
'with Iht'ir painting as listlessly as the seuin- 
stre.ss goes on with hej’ sewing. Thev are 
uudiatnrhrtl by the stare of visitor.s, anif liear^ 
passing criticism" without the least exhibi¬ 
tion of pleasure or resentment. The liojies 
ot fame h.avc been crushed, the ;udour uith 
which they once contemled for jirizes is' 
cpieiiched. TJiey have reached Uie summit of 
their art-de.stmy ; and every attempt to soar 
hinhcr has tailed. There they sit upon th«ir 
little deal stools, with shabby, dirty paintr 
boxes beside them, wielding huge iMvlettes, 
and adding their browns and gi*een8 with 
mechanical industry. So do some old ladies, 
who wear spectacles, aud a dingy costume, 
and who apfiear to have been at work in tlie 
same m.auner for forty or fifty years. 

The male copyists are a motley race. 
Some are finished dandies, others arc the 
most slovenly fellows it is poi^i I ile to imagine; 
some have their hair beautifully brushed 
and pomatumed, and sport shining coats, 
apparently worn for the first time: others 
are in greasy, threadbare garments, ailofit 
the negligent style of coiflure, aud are not 
sufiieientlyostaitatiousto wash hands nr fiico 
very frequently. It maybe perhaps noticcil that 
the latteraro,generally,better artists than the 
well-pomatumed copy ists. One very dandified 
old gentleman who attends the ^llery may be 
remarked for the care with whieli he envelopes 
hia arms up to the elljows in black satin bags, 
to presn ve his coat from contact with paint 
or vMiiishi«. 

The student’s idle day is spent altogether 
near the Pantlitkm. There are many cafes at 
hand, whore, when he is tired of the pic¬ 
tures and the gardens of the Luxembourg, he 
may have his absinthe or his billiards: or 
there are cabinets where he can have his two 
sovis worth of popular litci'ature. Bat he is 
jlossibly not iuchned even for the lighb st 
readh%, and strolls hack to the nourriture 
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i^ether wfeh his lodging, for about two or throe walk up and down Jearuit^ otf 
t^teim'or eighteen ithUtings ^ week. The songs from bits of paper, with an .excited 
' nzhf^kdtji' of the ft^ to be jmd at a stndeitt's air; and the laudla<Jy sends up a ujessagc, 
hotel, atihis jirkw, kas <]^aestionabie^ pe^aps, declaring that she will not allow any singing 
'.«as Ite ,'fbwdfyuig ^Ujfclltles. Yet,- at dinnex, on tl»e part of messieui’s les locataires after 
'^Tt iinibhides two or idnres dislies, a dessert of eleven o’clock. This message is received 
cOdi;se, aiid wme. But then a canliflower is with shouts of derision ; the young fellows 
a tjourse in itself, and a tea-spoonful of jelly skip, about the pouch bol (which is 
f.Stij^rte, unaided, tiro dignity of a dessert, the Freuch-English for a common lirown 
• Still the student is gay at his dinner; and earthenware pan); examine the cuntcnts 
will get up, between the courses, with one of of the bottles; and stop every man who 
V4u» eouipauions, dauoe a, polka round tlie begins a song, by declaring that he is 
iaUel and resume his seslt. He eats his antlcipatiug iho cutei tiiument. Then the 
simple and fortifying fare, laughing at it all umster of the c.-remonies opens the pro- 
fe-l^etime, Ikrhaps this laughter helps his ceedings by making a kettlolul of green 
‘digestion. We remember the ecstasies with tea over a spirit l.atnp. This aceoui- 
W'ldeh a young fellow -u’fts one day received plUhed. he half fills tlie bowl wdth siignr ; 

Who had returned,from the Long- then empties a bottle of brandy and n cohm- 
fair in the Champs Elysdes, with tlie derable ipiantity of rum upon it. The next 
> !in^f^eucc that there was a living skeleton 'proceeding is to light the spii'it. Thi&aeeoni- 
' dl^bitiug there, who, be said, hod been plished, all the candles are oxlinguished. and 
- brought up at a student’s hotel, on nomriture to the glare of the blue fi.atue from 1 he puueh- 
i^mpleetfoi'ti'Sante. On another occasion the Irowl, which nioniits a considerable height, 
j prwnotioa of an omelette au rluim civused a the wild young fellows open their comm it, 
“^igrflataensatioiiat thesamestudent’shiitcl: the Aa the)' gesticulate .and shout about the 
• wild guests skippingrotxud the table,shouting, bowl, they look like the biu-lert((iio demons, 

' asthey pmntodtotheeffort of culinai-y genius, bine and tiunelled, which aie the delight of 
c, “Alii hute 1 ** "What a luxm’y ! children in the opening of a Christmas pan 

Thefimnerconversationjainterspersedgene- touiim'e. Their songs are ehiefly Lmieuis over 
|i»i|ily |r^ medical and legal anecdotes. One the degenerate days of the old Quart ier Ijatiu. 

excuses his absence from a ixarty 'jhe punch Imviug binned for id>oiit tluxe 
that he has a subject in onartersof an hour, is ladled out tothe Lruests ; 


that he has a subject in qnartersof an hour, is ladled out tothe guest'*; 
An,^EesUsidetdpg that two medicsl pijies are lighted; and liwly couversittiow is 
dpK'entitled., only to five subjects carried on. yuddeuly it is suggested that 
:ey a pjoately j fell them—-per aniium the hour for dancing ha,s am'"'iL “’’•o door 
sjlPlbesecn that to be in of an adjoining room is tnron.,x open, dis- 
t|ii|^RmnjijMm.C;Of,th^e is .to.be in ' closing an apaitincnt i-egnliirly cleared fm a 
^ hjite tv^,bodies ' polka. A sti'auger iiiaUntly wonJer.s where 
^^H|||^Sfi|m 1 l|;'gba 8 tHUttj^^adent j the ladies arc coining fi-mii ; but he is soon 

de I relieved fi'otu any doubt by an iu''it;nion 
the from one of the young men to dance with him. 
iject The night is w.irm; the window,s are thrown 
.'Open; the students remove their coats ; and 
the 'then, to the fiddle of a fellow-studtnt, dunce 
' .> AU a auudrille amenu^themselves. ThcOuadrillc 


- '■'i. 




»hi^ j,a qiiudrille amj^themselves. ^Thcduadrillc 
Iktmits followed byal^lka.; aud;^||^ the second 
bowl.ot punw^ IttbM-H^M’tlmc . bowl of 


gpe b^T lron thsj|||^ cake or baba 
ini^jpm6Ushed|fl|K practical jokes, 
afm.jin Enj^Ppniy chili^reu not 
of iiwelve. And then 
|H|5pa eaa-de*>vie r de, Hontzig 
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